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Logia  ((if.,  The  nairno 

Pfivoii  to  an  aiiaitaii  ('ollcaiiion  of 
(liscourwoa  ol'  Juaua  Clinat.  Ac- 
conlinrr  to  Pa])ia.H,  probably  a  diw- 
ol’  S.  Joiin,  Malitlu'vv  ftoni- 
l>o.s('(l  tb(‘  lo^'ia,  of  tib(‘  Lord  in  tb(‘ 
llobr’CiW  ioiiiLCiio/’  Mc'ii('(^  tb(‘ 

name'  i>s  .Moin(‘tini(‘H  ,i^'ivc'n  to  ilic' 
MU|)pos(‘d  (looinncni,  consistiii'j; 
lar,i>'('ly  of  discourHt'H,  draavn  upon, 
l-lironp:b  a  transbition,  by 

tJi<‘  \\  I'iici's  of  tb('  (tohp(‘Ih  a(’(*oi’(i- 
to  S.  Mattlunv'  and  N.  Luk(', 
a  nd  d( ‘Hill'll a  ted  (AVc  (jJoHpelH.) 

Th(^  naine  lo^iui  i.s  alH(>  jj;iv(ni  to 
.s('v(M-aJ  IVa^inc'iitary  eolkad.ion.s, 
pro k 'MS inti:  to  be  Hayin^^s  of 
on  IJrd  ('('nt.  papyri,  fonrul  in 
Kij:vpt  i)y  (b'('n(ell  and  Hunt  in 
1897  aiui  100,1.  Oliev  ba.v('  bei'n 
pul)liMli('d  as  kSayinyH  of  Our  Loi’d 
from  ail  bkirly  (O’t'ek  OapyruH, 
1S07,  and  Ncnr  Sa.yin^s  of  d(‘HnN 
and  Hra^j:uient  of  a.  Lost  (i)oHp('I, 
lOO-L  \Vli('tb('i‘  autlu'nlae  or  not., 
tlu'y  prc'.serve  aai  ('arly  l.i’adil ion. 

Logic  (Ol'.  /of/o,v,  word).  Tlu^ 
w(‘i(‘net^  of  r<'a„soniii<i:.  Ijoyie  deals 
sysU'nuiiiea.Ily  with  tJie  priiieijik's 
wbieh  r('ii:nla.t(‘  valid  Hi<iiip;b(',  that 
is,  t.bon^diti  of  wbii’b  tlu'  eoneliiHiouH 
ar('  just.ilic'd  by  tlu'  fa, eta  /nivi'u. 
L()i!.:ie  do('H  lud,  ilsc'lf  providt'  lU'W' 
knowk'd.ye,  a,w,  say,  (‘lu'inist  ry  may 
do,  but,  rurnislu'H  a.  .s('t  ofrnk'M  tiiat 
lu'Ip  ai  main  tiOjL^ain  m'w  knowlt'd^;:(', 
to  jnd,£t(^  wlu‘t/li('r  any  ,i:iv('n  wi- 
(b'liee  ia  anlbeient  l.o  pro\H'  a.  ^ivu'n 
statc'im'nt,  and  to  jx'na'ivc'  what 
addiOonal  atiatenu'iiia  can  juai.ifi- 
ably  b<i  inleriH'd  IVom  any  /j:iv('n 
sliaic'nH'nis.  Lor  tliia  ri'aiHon  lo^ie 
ba.H  also  Ix'i'ii  ea.lk'd  IJie  aeii'iua'  of 
proof  a, nd  the  study  of  ib(‘  |j:('iu'raJ 
eonditiona  of  valid  inlerc'uec'. 

A  knowled^'c^  of  Iop;ie.  will  not 
pr<'V<'nt  anyone  from  tiomiii'j:  to 
wron't  eoiu'iuaiona,  any  mon^  tiban 
a  knowledi^i^  of  liyjj:i<'iie  will  j)r<^- 
V('nt.  tlu^  foi-mntion  of  nnlu'aJt-by 
Iiabita;  bnl^  it  <lot'N  furniab  a, 
im'aiUH  ol’  O'atiiiy^  eoneluaionH  on 
any  niattier  and  t.lu'  proe('Ha<'M  of 
ar/jjunu'nii  by  wbieli  tlu'y  ba.v('.  bt'on 
(b'l'ivi'd,  Ib'jU'ticK^  in  lo^iiad  ana.ly“ 
aia  aboiild  imnJiIe  a.nyoiu^  to  [ku’- 
e(nv(^  mor('  ea.aily  faliaei(\s  liiddmi 
in  tiu^  arutunn'iitH  and  coaeluaiona 
of  otiu'rs.  dlie  ataidy  of  lo^uiie  aliould 
aiHsiat  eorri'et  thinking,  aa  tlu' 
aiudy  of  /^rainmar  sboiild  assist 
eorreet  apee<tb.  11ier('  worn  ekau* 
think('i’M  Ix'Idre  tlit'rc'  \v<'re  loyieians 
—  ot  lu'i’wisi'  tlu'  rnk's  ol'lO|U;io  could 
not  hav('  Ix't'ti  formulnti'd  ;  but 
e\'('ryon('  should  Ik*  a  Ix'tti'r 
tliinki'i’  and  a  Ix'lter  jud^u'  of  tlu' 
eoiu'liiaiona  of  otlu'i's  if  )u^  is  pra<‘- 
tiisi'd  in  loyieid  analyaia.  A  know- 
led, of  lof];ic  eamiot  (anikn*  infaf- 
Ubility“—it  aliould  not  b(^  forgotten 
that  the  greatest  logidana  of  aii- 
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ei('nt  and  medi(wal  times,  beeauao 
tiuy  wc'i'o  eonvimuxl,  found  it 
poaaiblo  to  prov(s”  for  e.Ka.nipIo 
that  the  sun  movt'd  round  the  earth 
and  tluiit  th('  (‘arth  was  flaX.  Hut 
Iogi<'  can  providi'  an  inatrimu'nt 
for'  elH'cking  eoiu'lusions,  and  eaiU 
focus  atti'iition  on  tlu^  varioua 
sonret's  of  (‘I’ror,  so  that  tJu'  logi¬ 
cian  has  r('ai!ly  no  (vxr'usc'  for  be- 
licndng  tha.t  h(^  ia  infallibk', 

''riu'  Hub,j('et-malt<'r  of  logic  ia 
usually  pr('S('nt('d  in  tM'o  parl.a, 
Idrnial  logic  and  indncliive  logic  oi' 
M<'i(mtilic  nu'thod.  TIu'  lirat  of 
tlu‘a(^  is  eoma'riu'd  priniar’ily  with 
d<'(luetiv(^  r('aaonin,g,  which  as- 
aunu's  the  iii'utb  of  c('rliaiin  statiC'- 
nuuits  (or  pr‘('inia('S,  Hint  ia,  things 
pkieiHl  Ix'fore),  and  d('dnc('M  ('on- 
chisions  from  thmu,  that  is,  uar's 
thi'in  <iO  formulat.('  other  stnlir'- 
ments  iinplii'd  by  ilu'm.  Inducdvc 
i'('aiSoning,  on  tlu'  otiln'r  band, 
aliarta  with  ohscrvi'd  facta  and 
tiri('s  to  (liscovi'i*  what  g<*n('ral  pi’in- 
ciplca  (oi‘  laws)  nnd('rli<'  and 
('xplaJn  tlu'in.  A  la.wym'  iJlt^('rpr<‘t- 
ing  a  statutt'  and  a,p(ilying  it  to  a, 
[lairticiilar  casi'  iisrs  tlx^  (hxliiclave 
method  ;  Ui  aeii'ntist  obsi'i’ving  an 
(xxpc'rinu'iit  aaid  intcrpri'ting  tlu^ 
r('snliH  nN('H  principaJly  tJu^  indue- 
tiv(^  method.  In  most  forma  of 
[)ra,etleal  thinking  indiiedon  and 
<le<lneti()n  aj'i'  eomhim'd  fi’<'<‘ly.  In 
iilie  study  of  logic  iti  is  eonv('ni<'nt 
to  tr('ait  tlu'in  aepa,rat('ly, 

FouMAr,  Ixxno.  This  anaJysr'S 
ih(^  difr(*r('iit  types  ol'  pi’oposition 
and  the  vai'iona  uaiya  in  wddeli  in- 
f('r('ne(‘H  can  Ix^  validly  nuuh^  from 
th('in.  Fvxny  pi-oposition  has  a, 
Hiib,j('ct  a,nd  a  pr-t'dicab'.  Thus  in 
“  Th('  rnrniturc  in  this  room  is 
worlih  .fllO,’'  th(^  Hubjrx't  ia  ‘‘  Hie 
I'lirnitiure  in  tins  room  ;  the  pre- 
diealx'  ia  (aomething)  worth 
TlbOd’’  'Tlu'  anbj<‘et  and  tlu'  pr<'- 
dieat('  arc'  called  tlx^  Ic'i'nis  <d’  the 
{iropoaition.  A  atatc'inent  may  lx* 
imuh'  eonec'i'iiing  one  thing  oi’  oix' 
group  of  things  ;  c.f/.,  77o's  r/fjt  of 
t('(i  ia  strongs ;  lltp  JurnHurf.  in  Ihin 
mua  ia  insnrc'd.  'riu^  pi’OfHiaitJon 
is  tht'ii  said  txr  he  ainguhir.  Or  a 
Hiatmm'iit  may  rc'latc!  to  a-ny  and 
eyc'ry  objVet  of  ai  certain  elaas  ; 
r.f/,,  Arnu'JmiwH  are  eumfortable  ; 


No  7)iaii  is  infallible,  fiiieh  pro¬ 
positions  arc'  eallcxl  gc'nc'iniL  11ie 
subjc'ct  tiC'r’in  ia  said  to  be  clistri- 
bntt'd.  A  third  tyjx' of  profxisition 
uac's  the  auhjc'ct  indc'linitely  ;  c.f/,, 
SonHi  hoitnc.H  huive  Ix'cn  rehnilt, 
Tluvsc^  profifisiiiona  a!'<^  cialled 
|»a.rtienlar, 

Oaing  )S  to  dc'iiotc'  the'  snbjc'c't- 
lerni  aiicl  H  to  dc'iiotc'  tlic'  pi'c'dic'atc^ 
term,  we  c'an  c'laiSaify  the'  simpkxst 
forma  of  proposition  aa  (I)  All  or 
('vc'F'y  N  is  H  ;  (2)  Somc^  8  ia  H  ;  (.1) 
All  and  cvc'ry  H  ia  not  P  ;  (4)  Some 
S  ia  not  I*.  Ofthc'sc^  four  lypexs,  the 
lirat  two  vllT/rm  aomc't/Iiing  of 
tliC!  aidijc'et  ;  thc^  atxiond  laver  dc'iiy 
(Latin  iiA’gtA  aomc'tihing  of  thcs 
aiihjeet;  tlic^  four  types  anO.luu'C'- 
forc'  eommoiily  I'c'l’errc'd  t,o  respc'c- 
tivc'Iy  as  A,LL,0  propositions. 
IMueli  ol’  foi'inal  logic  ch'aJa  with 
t,lu^  limitaXions  on  thc^  uac^  of  these* 
four  typC'H  of  proposition.  They  a  rc* 
eoinmonly  dc'notiC'd  hy  the  aymhola 
Sap,  SiP,  Sedk  S(dk  ‘ 

d\vo  aaamnptiona  c'ssc'ntiial  to 
c'onsiatt'Ut  thinking  arc'  known  as 
(lic^  law  of  eonti'aidietioii  and  l.Iu^ 
law  of  the  ('xelmled  middles 
Ac*c‘ording  to  the*!  liral»,  the  same 
pi'c'dieatc^  cxinnot  be*  both  allirnu'd 
and  dc'idt'd  of  tlu'  aainc'  anbjc'c-t  (S 
cannot  be*  both  P  and  not,  P). 
Aec'ording  to  tJu^  ac'cond,  a  givi'u 
predi(‘a,t('  mnat  h(^  c'itJic'r  aHiriaed 
or  (h'inc'd  of  a.  given  subjex't,  (S 
mnat  Ix'  eiiilu'r  P  or  not  P  ;  thcu’c^ 
ia  no  middle'  c'oarac'). 

Dilfi'i'C'iit  imimxliatc'  itd’erc'nec^h 
arc^  inifilied  in  t/lu'  A,  I,  H,  ()  pro¬ 
positions.  'rims:  Sa  P  inpilic'H  SiP 
but  dc'iiicxM  St'P  and  SnP  ;  that  is, 
if  cwc'ry  S  ia  P,  aomc',  M  must  lies  P, 
and  it  ia  I’aJsc^  to  aay  t-hat  no  S  ia 
P  or  some'  S  is  not  P.  On  tlu'  othc'r 
hand,  SiP  dex's  not  it^sc'lf  imply 
SaP,  althongh  SaP  may  alao  Ix^ 
t.rm^ ;  and  SiP  excludes  Sc'P  hut  it 
nc'itJu'r  aifrirma  nor  dc'iiies  SoP. 
T\i<  'Sts  rehitionshiim  of  the  four 
tyfx's  of  proixisition  arc'  .systic'inati- 
c/i.lly  Hiiinmariac'd  iu  t.lx'  tradit.ion/d 
Hc(ua.r<'  of  ofipoaitiom  A  [irofioai- 
tion  may  imply  alao  (a)  ita  eon- 
vers(i  or  {h)  it.a  obvc'rsc'.  Thins  : 
tihc'  proposition,  Tlir  .s/c/c  of 

a  Irianffle.  in  opponife  (o  fii(\  (jmtled 
(UKjfc.  haa  the'  eonvc'rac'i.  The 
miijle  of  a  triangle  in  oppOi^ile  fo  the 
(jre.dlvnt  dde,  aiicl  tlic^  obvex'sex  The. 
(jreaivnt  ,s'/V/c.  of  a  triangle  m  not 
oppoHilv  to  the  least  angle. 

Svi j.ou ISM.  JMedialc'  infc'rencc' 
invedvt's  thc^  use  of  two  proposi¬ 
tions  containing  a  common  term 
lio  di'rive  a-  new  |>roposit.ion,  the 
ti'iitih  of  vvliieb  follows  as  a.  ncs'C's- 
sai’y  e<ma(x(ucn<xx  'rims  : 

Kdueati'd  pc'Ofilc'  a-ix'  toleraint ; 

lie  is  ('clnc-atc'd  ; 

Tht'rcrfore,  he  ia  tnlcra-ut,. 
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Such  an  inference  is  usually 
called  a  syllogism.  The  derived 
proposition  is  called  the  conciii- 
sion.  The  predicate  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  (denoted  by  P)  is  called  the 
major  term.  The  subject  of  the 
conclusion  (S)  is  called  the  minor 
term.  The  term  appearing  in  both 
premises  but  not  m  the  conclusion 
is  called  the  middle  term  (M).  Thus 
in  the  example  we  have  :  Major 
term,  tolerant  {persons)  ;  minor 
term,  he ;  middle  term,  educated 
people.  The  syllogism  could  be 
symbolised  thus  : 

(Major  Premise)  MaP ; 

(Minor  Premise)  Sai\r ; 

(Conclusion)  SaP. 

The  A,  I,  E,  0  propositions  can 
be  combined  to  jield  nineteen  dif¬ 
ferent  t}^es  or  moods  of  valid 
syllogism.  The  scholastic  logicians 
of  medieval  times  concerned  them¬ 
selves  principally  with  these  forms 
of  syllogism  and  devised  elaborate 
rules  and  mnemonics  regarding 
the  different  moods.  The  following 
two  general  rules  of  the  syllogism 
are  important ;  (1)  The  middle 

term  must  be  distributed  at  least 
once  in  the  premises.  (2)  No  term 
may  be  distributed  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  if  it  is  not  distributed  in  its 
premise,  k.  fallacy  is  an  invalid 
inference  ;  e.g.,  Educated  pimple 
are  tolerant ;  he  is  tolerant ;  there¬ 
fore  he  is  educated.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  the  un¬ 
distributed  middle  term.  The  word 
tolerant  in  neither  premise  denotes 
all  and  ev'ery  tolerant  person. 

Chains  o£  Reasoning 

A  chain  of  reasoning  consists  of 
syllogisms  so  linked  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  one  is  used  as  the  pre¬ 
mise  of  another.  Tor  example  : 
Educated  people  are  tolerant ;  he 
is  educated;  therefore,  lie  is 
tolerant.  Tolerant  persons  are  good 
workmates  ;  he  is  tolerant ;  there¬ 
fore,  he  is  a  good  workmate.  No 
good  workmate  would  tell  tales  of 
his  fellows ;  he  is  a  good  work¬ 
mate  ;  therefore,  he  would  not  tell 
tales.  kSuch  syllogistic  chains  of 
reasoning  have  usually  to  be  dis¬ 
entangled  by  analysis  of  the  words 
used.  Thus,  that  just  given  might 
have  been  expressed  as  follows  : 
He  would  not  tell  tales,  for  like  all 
educated  people  he  is  tolerant,  and 
therefore  a  good  workmate,  and 
hence  incapable  of  tale-bearincr 
The  chief  function  of  formal  logfc 
IS  to  analyse  chains  of  reasoning 
in  order  to  decide  whether  the 
.syllogisms  are  valid  and  to  express 
the  premises  fully  so  that  they  can 
be  adequately  considered. 

Scientific  iMethob.  Inductive 
logic  deals  with  the  methods  by 
which  new  knowledge  eanbegained. 


Observation  and  experiment  pro¬ 
vide  the  raw  materials  of  facts. 
These  can  be  critically  examined, 
analysed,  classified,  and  groujied, 
described,  compared,  contrastiMl, 
and  considered  imaginatively  in 
order  to  discern  common  factors, 
similarities,  differences,  or  eausat 
relationships  ;  suppositions  or  hy¬ 
potheses  can  be  formulated  to 
explain  tentatively  what  has  been 
observed  ;  these  suppositions  ca  n 
be  checked  by  seeing  if  they  a})ply 
equally  to  other  obserx’atioiis  of 
the  same  kind  ;  tliey  can  he  cor¬ 
rected  and  re-eheeked  ;  eventually 
a  generalisation  or  seimitiitie  law  ca  ri 
he  formulated  that  fits  Ihccvidmiee 
beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Place  of  Statistical  Analysis 

During  this  century  rmnarkable 
progress  has  been  madi'  iii  tln^ 
technique  of  accurate  observat  loii, 
in  the  design  and  conduct  of  ('xjior- 
iment,  and  in  the  analysis  of 
the  results  of  observation  and 
experiment.  The  analysis  is  usually 
mathematical  and  statistic, al  in 
character,  whether  the  ohsm'va,- 
tions  concern,  say,  astronomy, 
physics,  agriculture,  sociology,  en¬ 
gineering,  or  dietetics.  But  the 
mastery  of  statistical  method  is  no 
substitute  for  the  constructive 
imagination  that  can  pcreeivi'  that 
a  problem  exists,  determine  th(\ 
kind  of  observation,  or  e.vpei'iiinnit 
that  may  provide  the  nsiuisite 
evidence,  and  then  rec'ognize  t,[i(' 
significance  of  the  results  seeunal, 
either  with  or  without  tlu^  aid  of 
statistical  analysis.  h.  Watson 

Siblingrnphi/.  A  ISysietn  of  Iconic, 
J.  S.  Mill,  1843  ;  Mhnuculary 
Lessons  in  Logic,  W.  N.  Jcvomih. 
LS7G  ;  The  Princi[)l(\s  of  SisVncis 
W.  S.  Jevons,  1871);  A  Nhorl, 
History  of  Natural  Sciemee,  A.  B. 
Buckley,  1876  ;  IMarmal  of  Logic, 

J.  Walton,  2  vols.,  18!)1  ;  '■I’oxtjiook 
of  Logic,  A.  Wolf,  1930  ;  Thinking 
to  Some  Purpose,  L.  S.  Stifijbing, 
1940  ;  Industrial  Rxperimentation, 

K.  A.  Brownlee,  1946. 

Logistics.  Military  term,  cirigi- 
nally  coined  to  denote  the  art 'of 
niovnng  and  quartering  armed 
forces.  The  Ercnch  term  loghllquc, 
of  which  it  is  a  rendering,  was  firs  I, 
used  by  the  military  writer  fiomini, 
am  is  derived  from  lorjer,  to  lodge. 
Ihe  word  is  now  obsolete  in  (treat 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  hut 
IS  still  current  in  the  ILB.  army 
covermg  roughly  those  aspects  of 
the  duties  of  Q  ”  branch,  sup- 
plies,  transport,  and  quart erinw 
which  are  concerned  with  keepim: 
an  army  mobile  and  ready  to  lighC 
Thus,  a  force  unable  to  send  for- 
ward  enough  ammunition  for  its 
artillery  would  be  described  as 
■  logistic-ally  unsound.”  tdee  8talT. 


Logogram  (Cr.  logos,  word  ; 
giant  nut,  !el.(('r).  A  symbol  or  l>’p<' 
sign  uhcmI  Io  r(‘|)i'('S('nt  Si  word  or 
the  ((-rniinai  ion  of  a  word,  for  (  Ik- 
sakt-  of  hr<‘vi;,y  and  sp(M‘(l  in  w  ril¬ 
ing,  c.g.  /  for  (  Ikc”  Logogi’Jun 
is  also  the  nanu'  giv<-n  Lt  n  pn'///J(' 
in  v('rse.  A  word  is  ehosim,  luid 
from  ils  constiluKMit  leth-rs  words 
an-  ma(l(-,  synonyms  of  which  nr(^ 
in( ro(lu(i<'d  inio  t,hc'  verH(\  Mini 
from  rix'Si^  tin'  origimil  word  lies 
to  hci  gnesstsl.  fi’hns,  if  (In-  w(trd 
exha, ns(. ion  wi^n'  ehosmi,  from 
which  th(^  words  hnsL-,  Insil,  slom-. 
etc.,  (‘;in  he  made,  symniyms  such 
as  s[)('(‘d,  WMi'iidh,  pcbblt'.  would 
!)('  introdnciMl  inlo  lln'  I'ln'M, 
giving  (fiin-s  from  whi('h  Ihc  word 
exliaiisl ion  could  be  discovi-iM-d, 
Logone.  .A  riN'cr  and  nnlivi- 
slab-  of  Afri(‘a-.  fi’lu'  rivi-r  rises 
in  Rrcncli  ( riiinm-ooiiK,  ninl  forin.s 
rim  hniindMry  luqwi'i-n  lliuf  colony 
and  Iri'mnL  Ibpmitoi'ia,’  Afrii-n.  It 
runs  N.N.W,,  from  irlwi  mfighhoiir 
hood  of  Bakassi  (o  ils  conllnmicr- 
wilh  rile  Shari,  jiisl,  liclow  Port 
La, my.  Tin'-  Logom^  is  navigabh' 
forlauin-hcs  as  far  as  llnni,  wln-nci' 
theri^  is  [lortagi-.  and  walm-  coin 
munication  with  riii»  Ihnmm 

hoiim-rly  a,  vassa  l  Hi  ale  of 
Bornu,  tla^  Hfaii'  of  l^ogoiu'  now 
forms  part  of  (riim-roons.  d’lic 
country  is  swampy.  'I’lic  iialivc 
capital  is  a,(,  Birni  Logoiu',  lad  (Ik- 
adminisi rid  iv(' cmil  ri-  is  Knsscri,  a 
l(-w  mih's  aliovc  IIk-  conllnem-i-  of 
(lu-  Logone  and  I  Ik-  Shari, 

Logo,-??  (rir.,  word),  ri'rcck  h-rin 
much  us(»(|  in  pliilosofihy  and  (Ih-o 
logy.  In  philosophy  '  it  implies 
cilJu-r  n-ason  or  n-ason  as  <-\pri‘s  vd 
in  spc(‘(‘h;  in  tin-  .L-wish  and  ('Iiri,-i 
tian  n-ligioiiH.  the  W'ord  or  incdiiim 
of  <li\'in<'  n-v('lalion.  Ih-niclilmi, 
Bhito,  ami  tin-  Sloic  pln'IoMophcrs 

a, ttril)u(('d  (,hi(  nirioiial  onh-r  of 
the  world  Io  a,  iliviiu-  la  >gOM, 
lieasoii,  or  Mind.  The  IL-hrcw 
Hpeaking  d(WH  used  the  word  Mem 
ra  in  the  smisi^  lliat  the  rirei-Ks 
used  Logo,s,  and  in  the  TargnniH. 
or  Anumiic  paraplirasi-s  of  the 
0._T.,  Hfieidv  nol  of  dcimvah,  bid  of 
riis  Mmm-n,  as  manilVHdal  Io  Abra 
ham,  Hagar,  riacob,  and  Mn  ses, 

(Combining  rin-ek  pliilosopby 
vjdtl)  .lewfish  riiought  a  nd  I  radii  ion, 

b.  dohn,  in  I  In'  beginidiig  of  bis 
(pospel,  di-lmes  a,  t  fiirisl  lun  dtu-l  riiie 
of  tin-  Logos,  relerring  Io  rihrisl  as 
(I)  thi'  inward  Word  of  ((od,  i.c. 
as  much  one  with  (Jod  Mu-  Iddlier 
as  reason  is  oiu-  with  rmisoning 
man;  and  (2)  uh  (finrH  ou(,\vard 
Word,  beeauHi-  In^  explaina  and  rt- 
veals  to  the  world  wlmt  Mod  in, 
ami,  by  beiioming  IIchIi,  and  living 
a  wmless  human  life,  hIiowimI  man' 
how  to  become  like  (Uni  In  (In- 
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word.s  of  S.  iiu'  “  I1h‘  Son  is 

1 1 10  W'ord  of  ^  )o(l  lu‘caus(^  Mu' 
iiuulc!  known  His  Will  by 
Him,  iis  a,  rnaji  'niakcs  known  bis 
niind  by  words.” 

fiihliofji'dphi/.  liisforyof  Doynui, 
vok  ii,  A.  Uarinwk,  Is'lM  ;  IWolu- 
tion  of  Thooloffy  in  (ho  (Jn^ok 
.rhiloHoph(u“.s,  !<].  tkiiird,  11)04: 
Porsonal  Jdi'alisiu  and  Mysiaoisin. 
VV.  K.  Infjfo,  11)07  ;  Tin*  Fourlili 
(3oNp<4,  H.  (1.  lloskyns,  11)10. 

Logotype,  fn  prinliny,  two  or 
inori'  lo((('rs,  a>  a'ord,  or  a  plii-aso 
oas(.  as  on<‘  pioot',  of  typo,  ejj.  (ny 
of,  in,  on,  (al,  lion.  It.  should 
1)0!  disIJnyuislu'd  fi'oin  a.  liyafni’o, 
whioli  consisls  of  (wo  or  inori'  oon- 
n(,‘(!(('d  k‘t.((‘i‘s,  lik('  IT  or  Loyo“ 
ly[)('s  ha.vo  no(i  b<H»n  us('d 
sivoly  oxoopii  by  John  W'alti'L 
foundin' of  J’ho  dhoK's,  and  isirly  in 
ttio  Ilhh  oonlai ry  by  Harl  Siaii" 
hopta  d'hiy  ai'i^  usod  in  t  ln^  sol  tiny 
up  of  work  involving  minu'rous 
ropolidons  of  lJut  saino  Moipii'iioi' 
of  k't'tors,  as  in  dlix'o.t orios  and 
diciionai'it'S.  Loyoly  pm;  riMluoi'  I  lii' 
tuunbor  of  hand  niovinni'nls  to  bi' 
niadi^  by  llu'  opi'ralor  in  piokiny 
uj)  lypi' or  dopressiny  ki'ys.  On  Hio 
olJun' haiid.  llii'V  inci’oasiO  lK  mnn- 

I 

bor  of  ('onipartinonls  in  a^  oaso  of 
(ypi^  or  kiys  on  a,  Iviylioard  to  b(^ 
nioinorisod  by  (hi*  ooinposilor. 
Also  daanayt'.  (o  :\ny  ono  chariuJor 
of  a>  loyolypo  niHa'SsiiuJi'S  ri'placo- 
nuMit.  of  Iho  wliok'  ooinbinaithm. 

LogxofiD.  Ninall  inland  pro- 
x'inia''  of  N.  Spain.  I(^  ia  boundod 
N.  by  tlio  rivor  Hbi'o,  aaid  bos 
inoslly  wilinn  ils  ba,sin.  To  (ho 
S.W.  lio  dll'  Sii'rra  do  la,  Dornanda, 
a, hi.  7,r)(i2  f(..,  and  Hu^  Pioo  do 
Urbion,  7, .‘IMS  ft.  ddn^  lorl  ili‘  ri'yion 
S.  of  tlu^  Idn-o,  known  as  La  Idoja, 
is  fanions  for  i(s  rod  winos.  Loy- 
rofio  aJso  produtavs  ciumls,  olivo 
oil,  fruit.,  llax,  honey,  and  silk, 
ddan'o  aro  .sonio  niinoiads,  inoludiny 
silver,  ooppt'r,  and  load.  Aro.a, 
l,lM(i  H<|.  ni,  hop.  (11)50)  220,71)1. 

Logrofift.  A  (own  of  Spain, 
i-apitid  of  (ho  prov,  oi' Loyroho.  II, 
orowns  a.  hill  1,200  ft.  aliovi^  thi^ 
fort, do  plain  of  tlio  rivor  hihro,  01 
jn.  K.  of  IhiryoH,  on  (ho  Sarayossa- 
Miranda,  di^  Lhro  rlv.  d'ho'  Id)ro  is 
horo  spannial  by  (wo  !)ridy(\s  -  ono 
built  of  sl.ono  in  1  LkS,  (,lio  oUior 
niodorn.  Tins  town  is  w(dlod,  a-nd 
it,H  ohnroh  is  sa,id  lx>  Inivi^  biMai 
foinidod  by  ( !ousta.nl.in(‘.  'I’hi^ 
oontrii  ol‘  La  Itioja  disiriol., 
Loyrono  has  a  laryi^  tradt^  in  wino 
a,nd  fruit.  Namial  liy  tho  Itonnuis 
thilia,  I  b'iya,  and  aft  ('awards  Luo- 
ronia,  i(.  wa,H  bosiiyod  l>y  tho 
hViaioh  in  1521  a,nd  ooonpiiMl  by 
(hofuLSOS  I:L  ho(K  (11150)51,075. 

Logwood.  Tho  hoar(.  wood  of 
a  l.roo,  rtinipvi'k^ 


iftfiiiiii,  a,  na.livo  of  t.lii',  warinor 
pari.s  of  S.  Ainorioa.  and  (la*  \V. 
IndioH.  It  aas  lirst  itnport.od  i,o 
!dn‘o[)(^  by  tko,  S[)a,niards  in  tho 
i(d.h  ca'idairy  ;  about  1715  trade 
was  (hn'olopod  with  Ja,ina,ioa,, 
wJionoo  some  of  t.ho  bc'st  yradi's 
now  oonii',  It-s  vaJni'-  di'pi'iids 

t  1 


LoK'wood.  Foliaffo  and  llowors  of 
this  Ameriean  ovarjjreon  tree 


upon  till’!  pi'i'Ni'iioi'  of  a,  oolonriny 
prinoiplo,  iiai'Uiat ox^din,  whiob  is 
ri'adily  oxidised  to  a.  ri'd  dyi', 
liai'nndoin.  'hlns  is  ('xl.raeJi'd  a,nd 
usi'd  in  hiryi'  ipianl-ilios  foi-  dyi'iny 
wool  and  silk,  yotiorally  wit.h  a, 
ohroniinin  or  an  iron  nionlant,. 
Lealbor,  rayon,  and  otlii'r  nui- 
tx'i'iaJ.s  ai'o  idso  dyi'd  wilJi  loyyvood. 
d'ho  exliraot.  is  pi'epa.red  iK'ar  (-hi' 
pIa,n(,a,i,i<)nH  in  Jamaica,,  ulii'ro  (Jn^ 
M'(»od  is)  rodneod  l,o  i-hip.s  and 
('xl.rael.od  with  hot,  waJoi'.  ('on- 
Natural  Oryanio,  (kiloiiriny 
Mattx'r.M,  hi'i'Kinand  Lvci’osl.,  IDLS. 

Loliaru.  Snmll  (own  o(’ hnnjah, 
India.,  in  Mohindi'aya.rh  dial.,  for« 
merly  (bo  onpilal  of  Loha.ru,  a, 
priiii'idy  slat.ik  area.  22(>  .sip  m.. 
whiob  wa.H  ruled  by  a  na.v\'a,b  who 
trao.od  his  dixsiauit  IVoiu  a  Mokhar'a 
Moyiil  wu'viny  uiidor  tho  iMUporor 
Ahtna.d  Shah.  Lord  Laki^  yraul.od 
a,  fHU’[)o(.iia.l  oHla.l.o  l.o  (lie  rm.wa.b, 
but  t.ronblo  oeeurrod  in  (bn.f 
rider’s  rola.Iions  wilh  Iho  l^hvsl. 
India,  (loinpa.ny  and  wil.li  bis  own 
fannly.  In  LS71  (ho  lirit.ish  yovi'rtn 
inonl,  rovivi'd  (,li<'  ( i(l<U)r  na.wa.b  in 
fa  your  of  A  la -ud -din  Ah  mad  Khan. 
Lohani  lay  wil.hin  tho  ha.(  iala.  and 
hhist  hnninb  slalos  iniion,  fonnod 
1 1)4-8,  absorbed  11)5(5  in  hinijab, 

Lohengrin  (no.  (3a,rin  of  Lor¬ 
raine),  In  inodieval  (ku'nian 
roinaneia  one.  of  thi^  horoo.s  of  tho 
(Jra.il  oyolo.  Hot  is  tho  siibjeet  of  n 
Iliyh  (lorinnn  pooin,  coniposial 
r.  LlOt),  in  eontinnation  of  WoL 
fixini’s  Ihirsifal.  d’lii'  sou  of  harsi- 
fal,  and  a  kriiyld.  ol'  tlio  Holy  (Irail, 
ho  is  oonvoyod  by  a  H\va.n  throuyh 
t.ln^  air  at  Kiny  Arl.liur’H  eonnna.nd 
to  rosoiu'  I^hsa.,  danyht.or  of  the 
diiki'  of  Hnibant.  Ovoreorniny  her 
ononiy,  hi*  nuirrios  hdsa,  who  is 
not  to  iinpu  ire  of  him  as  to  iiis 


oriyin.  She  [lorsisl.s  in  doiny  so, 
a.nd  will'll  ho  is  p('rsna(lod  to  toll 
her  the  .swxi.n  ea,n'i(‘H  hiin  a.wa,y 
aya.in  t.o  i.ho  (Jra.il.  Wayiier  took 
tins  leyi'iid  a.s  (.lii'iiio  for  his  opera, 
.Lolii'iiyrin,  IS4S,  AV'o  Waynor. 

Lohmann,  (Inoiuno  Anionn) 
(1 8(55  dllOl ),  Lnylisli  (‘rioko.tor. 
I'torn  «hui(^  2,  18(55,  lie  hi'eniini^  n.t 
20  one  of  the  most  sne.ees.sful 
bowleixs  of  t.lie  day,  a.nd  a.  inainsl.ay 
of  (Jie  Surrey  i, earn.  Diiriny  1SH5 

I) 0  III',  was  iiidispeiisabli^  to  any 
ri'prosenl.ative  hhiylish  I'levi'ii.  lie 
l.ook  over  200  wiekel,.s  in  lii’sl.-elass 
inat.elies  in  oaeli  sea.son,  1888  !)(), 
his  a.vera.yes  bi'iny  I0-1)(),  KLL'l, 
and  12*02  runs.  lie  pla.yed  in  nine 
tesli  inalehes  a.yainsl,  An,s(.rali;v, 
seeuriny  his  wieket.s  at,  an  a.veraye 
eosl.  of  12*01  runs  apieeo.  Loli- 
mann  died  I  )ee.  1 ,  1 1)01 . 

Lohr,  IIkiimann  (1S7I  1042). 
A  (tritish  siiny  wi'iler.  liorn  at 
Llymout.lp  son  of  a,  t.hi'aJ.rira  l  eon- 
ihielor,  he  st.iidied  al.  (Ik*  Jtoya.l 
Aea.deniy  of  Music,  where  In* 
yainod  the  (Jiarh's  Lucas  nieda.l 
for  eoinposii.ioii.  lli*  wro(.<^  tnori^ 
than  200  sonys  and  balhuls,  tko 
bes(,  known  boiny  My  Ia(,(l(*(Jr(\y 
I  loiiio  in  Ihi*  We.st,  popular  with  the 
troops  and  niueh  finrodii'd  by 
(.Iieni  duriiiy  the  Idrst  ( treat,  ^\b^r'; 
a  nd  Whore  luy  ( 'ara  van  has  I  h'stod, 
ol  wliieh  a,  million  copies  wore 
.Ho  Id.  I lo  (lied  I)(*e.  0,  11)42. 

Lohr,  M,\iniij  (h.  181)0).  Ans- 
tndiaii  a.otros:s.  liorn  at  Sydney, 
July  28,  LSDO,  sbo  Jirsl.  a.ppixu'od 
on  (  he  London 
sl.ayi*  in  Shock- 
llea.dt'd  Ih'l.er, 

II) 01 .  Ikiyayed 
liy  tho  Kina 
dais  in  1007, 
she  niade  her 
roputa,tion  in 
the  (-oniody. 

My  Wife,  at 
tiho  llaymu,!"" 
kot  irin^at.ro. 
d’lii'n  she  a.p- 
poari'd  wil.b'froo.  al.  IMs  Majixst.y’s, 
a,nd  in  101 1  wit.h  ILu'o..  Mnnnyerof 
tlu*  (Jlobe  2’hoatr(%  1018  25,  she 
pi'oduood  and  aol.od  in  sindi  mik*- 
ooHHo.sa.s Nurse.  Ih'iison;  'riieLa.uyh- 
iny  1/idy;  Aren’t  Wi^  All  *  Latin' 
(taring  The  Ik'eadwimu'r,  10,21  ; 
(la.II  it  a  Day,  1025;  Quiet  WihL 
diny,  1 028  Playhill,  I0J8.  In 
iilniM  from  1022,  ,sho  disfila.y(H] 
adroit  soiihi.stiea.Ind  humour. 

Loir.  Ifiver  of  Kraaiee.  It  rises 
ill  t.lu^  dept,  of  Knro-ot-Loir  a.nil 
(lows  yenerally  SAV.  to  fall  into 
(he  Sa,rtho  neaa'  Anye.rs.  Its 
leiiyt.h  is  abonti  LSO  m. 

Loire.  Diver  of  h’nuiei*.  It. 
ri.s('s  in  tfie  (V'vomie.s,  in  the  dept, 
ol' Ardookoj,  and  liinvs  N.  a.nd  tilioiji 
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W.  into  the  Atlantic,  which  it 
enters  at  St.  Xazaire.  The  longest 
river  in  France,  it  flows  some  620 
miles  throush  much  picturesque 
seeiicTV.  Among  the  towns  on  itt 
banks  are  Orleans,  Blois,  Pours,^ 
Angers,  and  Nantes.  The  chiet 
tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are  the 
Allicr,  Cher,  Tncire,  and  Vienne  ; 
those  on  the  right  include  the 
]\Iaine.  The  river  drains  nearly 
50,000  sq.  m. 

The  Loii'e  flows  irregularly,  ris¬ 
ing  at  times  with  great  rapidity 
and  flooding  the  country  near  it. 

It  is  at  times  navigable  for  small 
vessels  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  but  it  is  not  of  much  value 
as  a  commercial  highwa}'.  Canals 
have  been  cut  parallel  to  and  link¬ 
ing  stretches  of  the  river ;  the 
Canal  du  Centre  and  others  con¬ 
nect  the  Loire  with  other  rivers. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to 
lessen  the  destructive  Loire  floods. 
Dykes  and  embankments  have 
been  built,  and  there  are  several 
dams,  notably  the  great  one  near 
Roanne. 

Loire.  Department  of  France. 
It  is  in  the  E.  centre  of  the 
coiuitry,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Loire.  Much  of  it  is  hilly 
and  it  contains  part  of  the  Ceven- 
nes  range  ;  but  it  also  contains  the 
plains  of  Forez  and  Roanne.  Its 
chief  rivers,  besides  the  Loire,  are 
the  Lignon  du  Norcl,  the  Gicr,  the 
Aix,  and  the  Ondaine  ;  the  Rhone 
jiLst  touches  it. 

In  the  N.  Loire  is  an  agricultural 
district,  cattle  being  reared,  and 
wheat  and  rye  grown.  In  the  8.  is 
a  large  coalfield,  on  which  are  the 
manufacturing  towns,  of  which  St. 
Etienne  is  centre.  St.  Etienne  is 
the  capital  of  the  department  and 
of  one  of  the  three  arrondissements. 
Roanne  and  Montbrison  are  the 
capitals  of  the  others.  Other  large 
towns  are  Chambon-Feugerollcs, 
Firminy,  La  Ricamarie,  Rive-de- 
Gier,  Roche-la-Moliere,  and  St. 
diamond.  Before  the  Revolution 
the  district  forming  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  part  of  the  province  of 
Lyonnais.  Area  1,852  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1954)  654,482. 

Loire-Atlantique.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  France.  It  is  in  the  W.  of 
the  country,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
forming  its  W.  boundary.  It  is  a 
generalR  flat  and  marshy  district, 
subject  to  fi(j(jds  and  drained  by  the 
Loire  and  its  tributaries,  including 
I  he  Erdre  and  the  Sevre.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  canals  have  been  constructed 
ihrou^rh  it. 

Loire-AtJantique  i.s  a  fine  agi'i- 
eultural  region  and  yields  heavy 
crops  of  cereals  ;  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared,  and  dairy  farming  is 
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carried  on.  Salt  is  extracted  from 
the  marshes,  granite  is  ((iiarricd, 
and  there  are  fisheries  off  the  eoasl. 
The  department  is  divided  into 
four  arrondissements,  Nanlus 
Chateauhriant,  iSt.  Nazaire,  and 
Ancenis.  Nantes  is  the  capital , 
other  large  towns  are  Coiierou, 
Escouhlac-la-Baiile,  and  Leze. 
Giierancle,  (.lisson,  and  Paimboeid 
are  interesting  towns.  Tti  tlu‘  S.  is 
the  large  lake  of  Grandlien.  Until 
the  Revolution  the  dcjiart.ment 
was  in  the  province  of  Brittany. 
Area,  2,693  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954) 
733,575. 

Loiret.  Department  of  France. 
In  the  centre  of  the  country,  it 
takes  its  name  from  a  small  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Loire.  The  Loire  itscK 
flows  through  this  departmeiiL  as 
do  the  Essoime  and  the  Loing.  diie 
department  is  mainly  plain  or  platr 
eau.  It  contains  the  (fiitinais,  part 
of  the  wheat  growing  district  cad  led 
the  Bcaucc,  and  a  section  of  the  in¬ 
fertile  plain  called  the  Cologne. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  other  livesi,ock 
are  abundant,  and  wheat  is  grown  ; 
the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  a  huge 
area  is  covered  by  forest.  Oiieans 
is  the  capital,  and  there  are  three 
arrondissements — Orleans,  Mont- 
argis,  and  Pithiviers,  with  capitals 
of  the  same  name.  There  arc  no 
other  large  towns  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  most  of  the  area  fouaing 
which  was  before  the  Revolution 
included  in  the  province  of  Orle- 
anais.  Area,  2,629  sq.  rn.  Pop. 
(1954)  360,523. 


and  iKO't  oC  tbe  Sologne  and  ol  <he 
Bcauiee.  Wluait  aJid  oats  avo 
grow  n,  cattle  and  slu'cp  are  rean'd, 
an<l  th(^  viiu'  is  eulti\'at('<l.  'riaav 
ar(‘  also  eonsidm'abL  IbreNl.M.  Blois 
is  the  e.apilal  of  tiu'  (l('partiiient 
and  of  OIK'  of  Mu'  lliri'i'  aiToiulisse- 
meats,  Mu'  odu'r  arrondiHSi'iiieids 
iK'ing  Vkaiddnu'  and  Rmnorantin, 
with  c’apiials  ol  Mu'  sanu'  iiauu'. 
qiu're  a, re  no  other  large'  towns. 
Bei'ori' t  lu'  Ih'volnl  ion  iiiosli  ol  (  be 
depa.rtanent)  wan  in  Orb'a-nais.  Ari'a. 
2,478  s((.  m.  Ib.p.  ( 1 951 )  239,82  I . 

Loisy,  Aiji'|{,ki)  Fiuimin  (1857 
DM0).  Fivneh  Mu'ologian.  Born 
in  Lorraiiu',  Beb.  28,  ISo7,  lu'  vvas 
ordained  piF'st  » 

1879,  and  Ik*"  ! 

caiUU'  pi’oressor  ; 
of  l>  i  b  1  i  v>  a,  1  ' 

('Xi^gimis  in  < 

Ihuls,  1881  ; 
eliaplain  of  Mk* 

Do  in  i  n  i  (*.  a.  u  i! 

Coll(^g(^  a 
Nenilly,  1894  ; 
and  (liri'e.tor  of 


A.  F.  Loiny. 


Loja,  Ecuador.  Main  street  o£  the 
town  of  Loja,  capital  of  the  province 

Loir-et-Cher.  Department  el 
France.  It  takes  its  name  from 
two  rivers  that  flow  through  it. 
The  Loire  also  flows  across  it, ; 
other  streams  are  the  Mauklrc  and 
the  Beauvrou.  The  department  is 
mainly  plain  or  plateau.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  district  called  the  Perchc, 


ail  K  I  V  I  N  V  A  -  U  '  M  ^ 

at,  l,lu.  ““““’t'""' 

SorboniK',  1900,  resigning  1903 
upon  adverse  eritieiNiii  from  Roima 
Loisy  lu'lped  fid  foi’waii'd  the 
nuKhn'iiist  inovinnent  in  the  II. 
Cflnireh,  urging  t-bid.  iln^  (Bureh 
could  fullil  its  mission  in  the 
w'orld  by  avei'pting  biglu'r  eriMei,‘iin 
a,n(l  Mh^  e.oin|)a,i‘aii\'('  sliidy  ol  ri'li 
gions.  IBs  Evaugili's  8ynop( iipu';., 
1907,  Nuggesilng  Mnd.  the  Go.ipi'la 
faih'd  tio  giv<'.  an  bi.s(,orical  i'('e(Hd. 
brougldi  abonli  bis  ('xeoiumuniea - 
I, ion.  lie  lu'ld  Mu'  ebaii*  in  ('ei'h'tn- 
asi,iea,l  liistiiry  a(-  Mie  ('ollege  de 
FraiKKi,  1909  32.  OMu'rs  of  bia 
piiblieaMoiis  w'l'i'e  l/Bvaiigih'  at 
rUglisi',  1902;  Ba,  Beligion  <r Israel, 
1908;  La,  Morah'  Uunmine.  1923. 
lie  died  dune  I,  DM0.  A  study  by 
M.  I),  Pe,(.n^  appeart'd  in  1914. 

Loja.  iSiiutiiernniost  proviiiei'  of 
Eeaiador,  S.  Ami'iL’m  Il>  is 
boniKh'd  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  by  Pern, 

а, nd  is  t,raversed  by  Mu'  Andes. 
Rir,h  in  minerals,  it.  also  has  exten¬ 
sive  foiX'st.H  of  eiiiebona,  (be  bark 
of  which  is  laxporB'd.  Ai'i'a,  1 1 ,000 
sip  m.  Population  (('st..  1955) 
253,505. 

Loja,,  tbi'  capital,  at  an  all.  of 

б, 850  ft..,  has  a  pli'aHa,nt  clinmli*. 
FouiKh'd  in  UMO,  it  poHsi'SHi's  a 
cat  iu'dral  a-nd  a  la,w  school.  Wool- 
k'liN  a,re  iinuh'.  In  the  lU'igbboiir- 
hood  an'  gold,  silver,  and  eoppm* 
niiiK's  ;  ct'reals,  sugar,  eolMai,  and 
tobacco  ari'  prodnei'd,  aiul  call  k' 
an^  raisial.  Pop.  (est.,  1955)  23, HOB. 

Loja.  O'owai  of  iSpain,  in  Mu‘ 
prov.  ofGranada,.  B.  Htnnds  on  the 
riv(sr  Genii,  32  m.  by  rly.  \V,  of 
Granada.  Piifljiresqiudy  placed  at 
the  foot  of  hills  overlooking  the 
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Lollards’  Tower.  Inlenor  of  tlie  prison  room  in  Lolliirds’ 
Tower,  Lambeth  Palace,  London 


rjiaiil,  it  lidH  a  ruinocl  Moorish 
oit-adol,  I  w'o  1  <ith  ('oidury  clmrclK's, 
and  a,  palaci^  ol'  tiu*  diilvi's  of  \hi- 
h'lU'ia,.  It  uuinu lacturi's  ooai’si* 
woolhais,  l(‘aLh<'r,  paiix'r,  a.nd  silk, 
and  oarrii's  on  a,  tlii’ivinp;  tra,do  in 
oattlo  and  can-oals.  With  Alha.nm, 
it  Formed  one  of  tin'!  two  Kt^ys  of 
(lra,nada.”  It  was  wixvsted  From  tln^ 
Moors  hy  Ida'diniind  111,  in  122(i, 
hut  wa,M  soon  aJ)a,ndon<‘(l,  to  ho 
r(‘ea,|)tur(‘d  hy  Kei’dinatid  and  Isa,- 
h(‘lla.  May  !2S,  IdSd,  tliron^Ii  tho 
help  oF  Knydish  hownnai  urnhu*  Lord 
Rivm-s.  Pop.  (1050)  ;m,2()l. 

Lokeren.  Town  of  Pel^iutn,  in 
K.  Planders,  a  rly  jimetion  ahmit 
12  m.  M.N.K.  nF  (ihent.  It  is  a 
manuFaidairinji^  town  in  tlio  dimscly 
p(M)[)led  aanl  highly  produel  ivn'i  dis- 
ta’iet  ol‘  VVaesland.  d'lu^  ehureh  ol’ 
8.  LaAvrmuai  has  a.  FaiuotiH  pulpit 
hy  Vtu'haeghen.  I’op.  (i^st.  1055) 
2(1,000. 

Loki.  A  giaait  in  Weandiiuivian 
mythology,  oF  a  rare  tlnit  ndgiunl 
hoForo  tln^  gods,  tlu^  personilioat.ion 
oF liri^  as  a  d(^strued,i\'(^  agmit,  Ihus 
hiauitiful,  hut  eunning  a,nd  nndig- 
muit,  ainl  svvaaii's  Frimidship  with 
th(^  gods  in  order  to  ruin  tlunn  aanl 
th(‘  world.  Through  hisguile  Ihvldm’ 
(i/.r.)  was  slain,  lii  sonn*  myths 
Loki  is  (‘.haiinal  to  a.  roidc,  while 
a  Horpimt  drops  fioison  on  him. 
His  ehildnm  a, re  iln^  vvolF  lAmri/., 
tln^  (‘arth-Hei‘p(mt,  and  jhd  (f/.r.). 

LokniEU  (Ara.b.,  devourm’)* 
Tins  tra-ditional  aaithor  oF  (‘ertaan 
Aiaihie  Fnd)I(\s,  which  a,r('  ol’  (ireidc 
origin,  11(^  is  enJkal  the  son  oF 
Ihuira,  a  ridative  oF  doh,  aaid  is 
said  to  have  lived  For  siweral 
e(mturi(\s,  and  to  have  known 
Dawid,  l>(\serih(^d  as  a  deFornuHl 
hOJiiop  slave,  Lokman  has  heim 
ideal, ilhsl  with  tln^  (Ireidc  Ai'sop. 
One  ol*  the  <d»apt<irs  oF  tlu^  Koran, 
in  wIdeJv  ridiM’Ciiiee  is  madi^  to 
th(^  wisdom  oF  the  Fahlod;ellt‘r,  is 
cmtitled  Loknuvn. 

Lokrum.  AVv,  Lacu'oma. 

Lolland,  AltairmitiveHpcdlingoF 
Laalaanl  (f/.p,), 

Lollards.  Nann^  given  in  hhig- 
kind  in  the  Mih  and  15th  (sentinaVs 
to  th(^  Followiu's  oF  *lolm  WyelilTo 
(q.v.).  It  is  (leriv(‘.d  iVom  tho  Middle 
i)nt(;h  lollf./i.f  to  sing  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  the  name,  LollfU'd  having  Ixhui 
applied  to  thenuunbers  oFanassoei- 
atioii  For  burying  thedead,  IdumkHl 
at  Antwerp  o.  1.101),  whiidi,  lik(^  a 
similar  body,  tlu^  Beghards,  (sune 
to  ho  jHsrsecntod  For  snspeeted 
heresy.  Ihsueethe  ti^rm  was  (vx- 
tended  in  Kngland  to  those  who, 
under  a  religious  guise,  conecmitxl, 
turbulcrit  motives.  Bornt^  w(iH- 
knowu  Lollards  more  or  less 
iiuleptaideut  oF  WyelilTo’s  inllu- 
enco;  otluu'swere  simply  Tn<ui  who 


sought  tinu’r  own 
sulvid  i(m  in  an  in- 
di\'i(hialistie  \'i'iy, 
r('gai’(ll(‘ss  oF  tiu' 

( 'hui-(di,  and  werc' 
someliiiK'H  (>0111- 
nmnisti(!  in  tiu'ir 
id('a,H.  Hk'v  at- 
tiieki'd  (‘('(tk'.sias- 
ti(fal  (uidowimnits, 
hi(M‘a, rehy, 
e.l('i'ieal  eelihaev, 

(he  Mass,  luid 
prayau's  For  tlu^ 

(l(Mi<I ;  eharg<'(l  l,h(‘ 
e.ku'gy  u’itli  iin- 
inoraJity ;  and  de- 
noninxsl  ea,pil.a,l 
punishnuml,. 

d’he  lirst  Knglish  stadutt^  againsli 
heiassy,  in  (,h(‘.  reign  oF  Ki(dia,rd  11, 
was  paHS<Hl  hy  the  lords  aaid 
dinadxal  agnhist  the  Lollards.  In 
1188  both  lords  a,nd  eomnions 
pc'titioiKMl  th(’)  king  against  them, 
a.nd  i‘(iya,l  h'tttM’s  urging  l•<‘^)l•(^ssion 
w<u‘(^  H(‘nt  to  the  a.r<hhishops 
and  (,h(Mr  snOVagans.  In  1105 
(-he  Lollards  (,h('mH<dv(vs  pi’<\s(‘nt(‘d 
(-heir  e.ase  (-0  jmrlianieni,.  In  LIOl 
(-h(^  stal-ii(,('  I  )('i  lm,er(>tie(>  eoui- 
hnnndo  was  [uisstsl,  and  wlu'reas 
e\'eonnnuni(!a.tion  a,nd  imprison- 
nnmt  lia-d  Ikhsi  th<'  worst  Forms  of 
pnnislnmsit  For  Ins’esy,  (-lu^  civil 
antlioritit'H  W(U’(^  now  (unpowejnd 
to  inlliet  death  hy  Imrning  upon 
a, 11  olTeinhu’s  ha-nd<ul  over  (-0  Iheiu 
hy  the  e(ah‘sia,Htien-l  (snirts.  A 
proniiiamt  vie(-im  wa,s  Sir  ,)ohu 
1  )]dea-HlI(^  (f/.e.)  in  hi  17. 

B(d.W(MUi  MOl  and  1512  Fort)’*- 
H(‘ven  Lolkii'dssulhu'ed  the(‘xtr(une 
p(MiaIty,  As  it  (hweloped,  Lollardy 
assumed  a  soeia-l  and  political 
ehara,et(U‘,  and  was  used  hy 
eourtitu'H  Of)poHt'd  to  tlu'  politieii-l 
pow(H‘  oi’  tln^  fuvhU-es.  (hMuu'aJly 
(-in'!  Loihu'ds  wcux*)  a  [)oor  a-nd  un- 
kd-ierod  ()eopl(^.  Though  r<»pr(»SHed 
ill  both  Kngla,nd  ((/sp('eia.Ily  in 
London)  a-nd  iSeotland  (Ayrshirn) 
hy  (luireh  and  sl-a-it^  tlu'y  pns 
pansl  the  way  to  houh^  extent  For 
the  K,(d'oi'uin-tion  {(/.v.). 

WyelilTc!  and  Mu^ 
Movtarumt  for  Heroian,  K,.  L.  Po()l(n 
188!)  •  TI\(dp(ia.Mn,ul,H’  liisinga-iul  l  h(> 
Lolln-rds,  ed,  K.  Pow(dl  an<l  (L  IVL 
Tr(W('lyan,  18!)0;  tk)HHtitiitit»ua,l 
History  ol'  Lngla.nd,  W,  Stubbs,  5th 
(xL  181)1!  ;  Knghuid  Irv  Age  of 
Wytdil’le,  (L  M.  'F)‘ev<hva,n,  Ird  ed., 
ll)l)(S  ;  Loihu'dy  and  tla^  liefoi'ma,- 
i  ion  in  Bngiaaid,  ,L  Ihurdner,  1008  ; 
and  a  navel,  Ih^  Bidi^s  in  5’rinm[)h, 
P.  Lindsay,  10-15, 

Lollards^  Tower.  Placu^  of  im- 
pri-sounnmt-  attaelusl  to  ef)iseopal 
pahwaiH  (dr  thosi^  a(!(uiscMl  oFlua'i^sy. 
'.Phe  (xjwer  a,t  Lamlxd-h  l.hlaco 
{(/jik),  popularly  known  sinet^  th(» 
18th  (aadairy  as  tlu»  Lollarils' 


'Povva'i',  ovvs's  tin’s  na-nni  !,(►  a.  e-oii" 
Fusion  Ix'tvvcaai  tln^  aii^dihisliop’s 
prison  a, ml  tlia-t  oF  (,li(^  hisliop  oF 
London  n,t  Old  S.  Pa-nrs,  vvliieli  is 
(hdinitely  eaJhxl  tlu'  Lollu-rds’ 
'‘Powau*  hy  Stow.  CokhiiK  (Oia-pters 
in  (h«‘.  History  oF  Old  S.  Pa-ul’s, 
W.  S.  Sim[)N()n,  1 881. 

Ldlliiigitc.  In  mineralogy, 
esH('ntially  iron  dia.rs(mid<^  (FknVs.j), 
oeeiinhig  n,M  Ht(‘(0“White  ineta.l]ie 
gi’ains  in  mim'raJ  veins  l'orm(‘d  a,t 
inofh'ra.(-e  t('niper}i.l.nr(‘s.  II.  tV'- 
seinhk's  a-rseiiopyrite,  hid,  e,on(a.ins 
a-  much  liigluM'  proportion  oF 
a.rs(‘nie.  a-nd  is  a,  ricinu’  origan iuer-'d 
of  (-ha,t  (‘lenient. 

Lolo.  (hin(‘H<',  (!()I!<x>1  iv(^  nanx'* 
For  alxtriginal  pixipk's  living  eldcdly 
in  Szeeliw'an,  Kweieliow,  and 
\'unnan.  (laJling  th(unH(dv(‘S  No.su, 
May  inelinh^  the  IVIa-u  and  llsiFau 
trilx's.  Tall,  wavyduiiiaxl,  hardy 
hilhmm,  liny  eompris(^  Hi(‘  noble 
Hni  (hla(‘k  lxin(\s)  mid  the  fikdieiaa 
Pa-i  (whih'dxuK's).  ’'Plnai'  Tilxd.o- 
Bunua.n  spinwh  is  shared  hy  Ijisu, 
Luilm,  and  otlnu’  Irilxss,  I'luy  are 
iiohsl  For  tlim’r  limy  oFhm  illumiu- 
alfxl,  MSS.,  in  which  Hie  wril.tcm 
(!ha-ra(d-(u*H  rum  downwairds. 

Lomami.  K.iv<‘r  of  tln^  B<dgia,»i 
Oongo,  a-  Hontlux'ii  ti'ihntary  oF  the 
Ootigo.  It  rams  lu'arly  fia-rn.llel  with 
tlu^  Luala-l)a.”( dngo,  a-nd  (mtiu’S  l-ln^ 
ma.in  Htrea,m  at  Lsangi,  ahonl,  55  m, 
below  Stanky villi'.  It  ha-s  not  re- 
(!(uv(hI  the  a, tl, ('Ill-ion  of  <'xplor(*rs 
a-nd  tradi'i'H,  a, ml  Hows  through  a-u 
unknown  si'etion  oF  the  (xunil-ry. 
Lomami  is  tlu^  na-nie  oF  a,  dist. 
eonl-aining  th('  uppcu’eonrs('s  oF  tluj 
.Lonuimi  a-ml  Sa,nkuru. 

Lombard,  OAianuo  (H)Ol)'42). 
Auu'riea-n  lilni  acdiri'SH.  .huu'  Peters 
was  horn  a,t  Port  Wayne,  I  ml.. 
Oet.  (},  H)()l),  and  ap[x^n.r('d  on  tlu^ 
sens'll  From  Iil2(k  at  lirst  in  Maek 
Sinuudit  eornedii'H,  Then  shei 
playaxi  tlx'  hlondei  adviaitures-s 
(yfxi  of  part,  hut  in  H)1(!  ma,d<'  a 
HuecesH  in  '''  erazy  eomedy  with 
My  Man  Oodfrey.  La-Hw  lilms 


lombard 

Incliided  Xothiiig  Sacred,^  193S ; 
T'uy  Knew  Wliat  T'ley  Planted, 
1941-  She  \vj.s  killed,  during  a 
war  bond  selling  tour,  in  ^aii  air 
crash  near  Las  'I  egas,  Xevada, 
Jan.  16,  1942.  She  married  (1) 
William  Powell ;  (2)  Clark  Gable, 
Lombard,  Peter  (r.  1100-60). 
Italian  seliooliiian.  Born  at  No- 
rara,  then  in  Lombardy,  be  was 
educated  at 


Bologna  and 
P^e'ms,  where 
he  was  b e- 
friended  bv 
Bernard  ol 
Clairvaus,  and 
at  Paris,  where 
he  was  a  pupil 

of  Abelard.  ^  ,  , 

Wo  v,oonmp  Peter  Lombard, 

tie  became  a  schoolman 

teacher  ot 

theologv,  canon  of  tlie  convent  of 
S.  Victor,  and,  in  1159,  bishop 
of  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  obtain  the  title  of 
doctor  of  theology  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris.  He  is  called  Magister 
Sententiaruin  (master  of  sentences) 
from  his  theological  manual,  Libri 
quatuor  sententiarum,  Four  Books 
of  Sentences,  collated  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the 
early  Fathers,  and  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  system  of  Catholic 
theology  and  ethics.  Upon  this 
work,  which  served  for  a  long  time 
as  the  basis  of  all  theological  litera¬ 
ture  in  Europe,  more  than  4,000 
theologians  are  said  to  have 
written  commentaries. 

The  first  hook  treats  of  God,  and 
brought  the  author  before  the 
Lateran  council  in  1139  on  a  charge 
of  heresy,  of  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  the  second, created  things ; 
the  third,  the  inearnation,  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  human  virtues ;  the 
fourth,  eschatology  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  He  maintained  that,  until 
the  day  of  judgement,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  heaven  and  heU  will  con- 
tinuallv  see  one  another,  but  that 
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era,  but  are  found  four  oeiituru's 
later  in  Moravia,  whore  tlu\y  be¬ 
came  Ariaus.  They  nn'olti^d  from 
the  Heruli,  ami  subsequently  ow'f- 
threw  them  in  493. 

In  the  middle  of  tlu^  Otli  ctmtury, 
aided  by  the  Tartar  Avars  {(i-v.), 
they  extirpated  the  kindred  Ger¬ 
man  people  of  the  Gepidae  on  the 
middle  and  upper  'Danube,  and 
then,  und'T  their  king  Alboin, 
burst  into  N.  Italy,  568,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  ilie  w'liole 
plain  of  the  Po,  making  Pavia 
their  capital.  lienee  the'  rc'giou 
which  they  acipiired  reeeivml  its 
permanent  name  of  Lombardy. 
After  Alboin  (d.  572)  the  Lomliards 
were  ruled  according  to  ancient 
tribal  customs  by  many  captains 
or  chiefs,  who  extended  their  con¬ 
quests  over  half  Italy  as  far  as  the 
southern  duchy  of  Bericveiit'O  ;  a 
merely  nominal  sovereignty  was 
enjoyed  by  an  elected  king.  Catlio- 
Ucism  replaced  xA.rianism  aboe.t  6(H) 
through  the  inhueiico  of  (iuecn 
Theodolinda.  There  wore  periods 
of  comparative  progress  in  the 
time  of  Agilulf  (591--6ir))  and  Ko- 
thari  (636-652),  who  issiu'd  the 
code  of  Lombard  laws. 

From  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent, 
till  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent. 
Lombard  dukes  and  kings  wcu'e  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the,  papacy. 
The  establishment  of  a  real  Lom¬ 
bard  kingdom  of  Italy  scorned  close 
at  hand  in  the  reign  of  Liutprarid 
(712-43).  He  establishi'd  a  real 
authority  over  the  Lombard  dukes. 
A  quarrel  between  Liutpraud  and 
Pope  Gregory  III,  and  an  attack 
upon  Rome,  caused  the  pope  to 
appeal  to  the  Frank  Charles  Marti'l 
against  the  Lombards,  hut  it  was 
not  till  after  Liutprand’s  di'atli 
that  Pepin,  the  sou  of  Charh'S, 
answered  the  papal  appiud  and  set 
about  the  subjugation  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  which  was  actually  complet¬ 
ed  in  774  by  his  son,  Charlemagne. 

The  crown  of  Lombardy  be- 


LOMBARMIY  POF’LAl? 

lu'cii  r('iuo\’<‘d  under  a  I'l'pbiiUuiiig 
scluMue  -;uhI  S.  Mary  Woolnolb, 

luiill' by  I  law  ksiuooi’.  Oil  Loiuba,i'd 
[8t'c('t  {iii'c  (li'orge  ^  ai'd  aiiil  !  loiigli 
(lourli,  wbi'i’i' a  tablet  ri'coi'ds  libii,l> 
iVqu'  wCpS  boi'ii,  9'b('  si'i’ci'l'  obtfuns 
i(,s  name  from  tln'  Ijoniba-rds  who 
Hiditled  as  r-aiHy  junhapiS  as  the 
I2(b  ci'iitury.  ITiy  wmr  mom^v* 
l(‘ii(lers,  and  I'liis  associallou  lias 
been  k(‘pt  up,  many  of  (be  gival- 
Ib'irish  a.iid  foi’iugn  banks  ba\iu!'; 
t.luiir  <>((iei‘S  lus'is  Loinbiu'd  tSii'isJi 
is  ofliim  used  as  a.  synonym  lor  Lie 
Jjoudou  nunu'V  nia.rkclu  It  is  also 
tile  tille  of  a  classic  work  by 
Bagi'hol,  1873. 

Lombardy  (Dak  Ijonibardm). 
One  of  till'  regions  ol'  N,  Kalv.  D' 
bord(U‘s  tbc  Swiss  eaidions  Grisons 
aad'ri(!ino,  and  coidains  t.lic  valb'.v 
of  llu'  Po  from  tilu'  lviba.i‘tian  Alps 
in  th(‘  N.,  bi'livveen  Piedmont  ami 
Vemdhi.,  to  Emilia  in  (be  S.  D' 
('ml)rae('H  l.be  provs.  of  Ibugamo, 
Bri'seia,  Goino,  (Irmnonui,  Maid.iia, 
Milan,  Pavia,  8ondrio,  and  VaaTiuv 
Exei'pt  in  the  N.,  wIu'ih'  it  is  moun  ¬ 
tainous,  the  sui’faee  is  virt.nally 
a  Ibriile  and  vvi'll'CnlUvatcd  plain. 
The  divisinu  is  wt'll  watered^  by 
the  rivers  Po,  Adda.,  Oglio,  ddeino* 
etc.,  and  is  wtHl  caiudisi'd  and  irri* 
gaivd,  laike  Mii.ggioi'o  is  on  tbe  \V. 
bonnda.ry  a.nd  Ijako  Gsirda  lu's 
on  tlni  E.  fnmri(*r.  'FIk'  b('a.nt.iful 
lakes  of  Ooino  and  Iseo  arc  wbolly 
within  JjOlubardy.  Tin*  cliina.ic  is 
very  lint  in  snnnm'r  and  cold  in 
winter.  93ie  tbii'f  prodia'tions  are 
iron,  copper,  7, Inc,  ma.rblc,  /p'anil-i', 
and  alabaster. 

fSilk  is  largely  manufacturi'd,  and 
tile  mulberry  ii’ci'  cidD  va-ted,  w  bib' 
rieiv  tmiii/.e,  (lax,  bi'inp,  wine,  fruit, 
and  lints  a.n'  grown.  Tin'  cbicl 
town  is  Milan. 

Jjombardy  was  named  aftm*  tin" 
Lombards  (y.’/'.),  who  wri'Miicd  it 
568,  from  t,lu'  E.  Itonnui  ('inpire. 
Gonqum'ed  by  the  Miomans  922  imx, 
it  ha.d  biarn  part  of  (Jallia  ( tisalpina 
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in  the  succeeding  eternity  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  heaven  alone  will  see 
those  of  the  opposite  world.  Two 
other  works,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  Commentaries  upon 
all  the  Pauline  epistles,  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Lombard,  who  died  in 
Paris,  July  20,  1160.  Consult  Life 
(in  French),  F.  Protois,  1881. 

Lombards.  Ancient  people  of 
Europe.  The  Lombards  or  Lango- 
bardi,  whose  name  perhaps  means 
the  men  of  the  long  axes,  were 
among  the  last  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  who  forced  their  way  into 
that  part  of  Europe  which  had 
been  Latinised  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  They  lived  on  the  lower  Elbe 
hi  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian 


came  the  symbol  of  the  imperial 
supremacy  in  Italy,  and  the  Lom¬ 
bard  kingdom  itsrdf  .soon  di.sap- 
peared.  In  the  later  Middle  Agi'S 
the  name  of  the  Lombards,  still 
preserved  in  Lombard  Street,  was 
given  to  the  Italians  who  took  the 
place  of  the  expelled  Jews  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  crown  with  financial 
support.  Consult  Italy  and  her 
Invaders,  T,  Hodgkin,  2nd  ed. 
1892-96. 

Lombard  Street,  A  London 
thoroughfare,  running  from  the 
Bank  of  England  to  Gracechurch 
Street,  across  which  it  is  continued 
by  Fenchurch  Street.  It  contains 
the  Wren  church  of  S.  Edmund— 
another  of  his,  All  Hallows,  has 


cities,  wbieli  grew  ri(6i  by  nnlunt  ry 
and  tradi',  fornu'd  Hiiiall  r('pubn«'H 
and  joiiu'd  Die  Lombard  loaginx 
whieb  Hueiiessfiilly  hIoikI  oulniigainnl. 
the  (MUpi'rorH,  liy  Die  cloMt'  of  tlu' 
Middb'  Ages  Ijombanly  came  nndiM’ 
the  rul(^  of  Du'.  dukes  of  Milan.  It 
later  hill  under  tlu"  sway  of  Spain, 
and  thmi  of  Auntria,  D.  wm  taken 
from  the  latU'r  in  1851)  atnl  made 
pa.rt  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
and  two  years  lat.i'r  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  Anvi,  9,183  h(i.  m.  Pop. 
(1951)  6,504,738. 

Lombardy  Poplar 
ilallca).  Tall-growing  tri'c  mimli 
used  for  ornarmmtal  purposes.  D- is 
of  liybrul  origin,  one  of  (he  parents 
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b(‘in{:5tho  black 
poplar  (/^  ni- 
(jra).  Ma[ji(lly 
{jjrowinf:^  hi  tdas 
fonnof  aspin', 
il,  aU-ains  a 
of  from 
10()  io  150  ft.. 
Malo  ami  f(^ 
male  riowao'M 
n.i'i'i  boriu's  on 
(lilbM'C'iit 
a,u(l  it.  in  the 
mal(^  whicJi  in 
c  0  m  in  only 
ji;ro\vin  ()i*opa- 
IjfaUon  btong 
ma(l('  by  huc.U- 
orH  and  ont- 
iinpjH. 

11  ranch  i 
illuH. ;  l*nplar. 

Iiombok,  Iwlaml  of  Indoiu^sia. 
In  the  Mniula  givnip,  ii.  i.s  Hi^pivrattal 
fi’oni  Sanibiiwa  on  (hc!  M.  I)y  (.he 
istrin't,  of  Allan  ami  from  llaJi  on 
t.lu^  \V.  I»v  the  HlrnJI.  of  lamibok. 
1hv’o  mountain  eliaj  uh  lex  I  (an  I  alon^ 
l.lu'  S.  a, ml  N.  eoaeds,  in  the  lat.1.{*r 
of  whieli  in  a.  voUamie  (aaik,  Mt. 
Lombok,  l!2,,'l70  ft.  hi|i;h.  Ih'tava'en 
th(‘  inoiinl.aiiiH  is  a  lert.ile  valley 
in  \vhi('h  rie.(s  inai'/(\  a, ml  eolTei^  are 
}i;ro\vn,  and  ea.t,t,l<^  a.nd  horni'n  rniHi'd. 
The  eajnl.al  is  Mataa'am  and  tlm 
prima’cal  port  Ampanani,  on  (.he 
VV.  eoa.Ht,  Th('  iHland  (‘xporl.H 
eadt.le,  hornc^H,  ioba.eeo,  and  indi|L(o* 
Lombok,  under  l)ut«5i  control  in 
1S})-L  veart  |L»;ov(M’rual  by  a,  rajaJi 
(iln'oiif^h  the  Dntidi  nsMidcaiit  of 
La,li  a, ml  Lombok  until  oe<nipied 
by  t.ln^  da;pa.mw<\  llMil  '15.  It  in 
part,  ofiln^  reimhhe.  of  IndoncMia. 

Lombok,  Strait  o(*',  dbanmd 
Mcparating  Lombok  from  (kdi, 
Imlom'Hia,.  AltLoumdi  at  ila  narrow- 
(^at  only  m.  wide,  and  in  place, h 
oidy  1,0^0  ftudei'in  it.  iUHOH(^f»arat(‘H 
Aaia.  from  Ausl.ralania.  n.H  n'[»a,rdH 
llora,  and  fauna,  a  laid;  diHCov(n‘c:d 
by  A.  It.  Wa.lhiee  (</.<’.). 

Lombroso,  (hoHAitw  (LS:{0« 
1000).  Italian  (a-jminologiHt.  Born 
Mov.  IH,  ISIIO,  h(^  bceatm^  an  aiauy 

Hnrjj?(‘on,  IH50 ; 
prof  (mao  r  of 
mimta-ldiHeaaeH 
at  Bavia  uni- 
v(THity,  LS(52  ; 
later  prohwoj’ 
of  forcnHi(i 
nualichu^  and 
pHytihiatry  at 
Ttlrin.  In  IB75 
Iks  puhliHluKl 
luH  monunuai- 
tal  work  LTfomo  l)tdim][\usnt(s 
(Tins  Criminal),  in  which  ho  pro- 
nndp;at('d  tins  tluawy  that  tluaxs 
wan  a  definite  (sriminal  iypts  whie.h 
conkl  be  dintingniHlh'd  from  tln^ 


Lomliardy  Foplar  in 
winter,  Ishowins 
vortical  direction 
of  branch  growth 


normal  typo  lioth  anatiomieally 
and  pHy(diolo.i!;ien.lly.  Otluu’  bookH 
include  The  Man  of  Onniim  (thii;. 
t.raiiH.  JSl)!);  (k'itms  i(..s 
ami  Uemedi<‘.s  (Lni!;,  traiiH.  11)1 1 ). 
He  di.'d  i)v,t  10,  li)00.  See  drim- 
inolo.ujy  ;  con, suit  Ijife,  JL  Kurella, 
Lnpf.  tranH.  iOll. 

Lome.  S('a,port.  of  Frimch ''Iksyn)- 
land.  Umk',r  the  (k'rnian  adminiM- 
tii’at.ion  Ih'I’oi’i^  ilu'.  TIi'hI;  (Jri'at 
War,  it  waH  the  C!i.pit,;d  of  tln^ 
eonnlii'y.  Situated 
in  tins  ('xtreiiu'  W. 
of  th(*  e.olony,  on 
the  Bipihtof  Benin, 
it  in  oonneeted 
witli  Atakpanudy 
rly.,  and  ahso  hy 
rly .  alonjjf  t.h  o 
coa.st  wi  t.h  An  - 
('cho.  'J’Iks  poi't 
JiaH  a  wharf  wliich 
can  take  a  daily 
ti’adic.  of  (iOO  toiiH. 

Lome  wa.s  enp- 
tun'd  from  the 
(h'rmjum  hy  a 
BriiiiHli  fore(‘  on 
Auj,!:.  7,  [Old.  Bop. 

27, DOS. 

Lomond.  Seott.iHh  loch  or  bdecs. 
It  cov('rH  27  H(p  m.,  hut  ban  a 
hmgtli  of  23  m.,  tins  bn'adth  b(‘in^ 
ruoHtly  ono  miks  and  only  at  one 
point  5  m.  The  larj^i'Ht  inhi,ml  loch 
in  Soothuid,  it  in  ortnn  enlksd 
tins  inoHt  h(‘antifuL  Iks  ((.xtrmac 
l<*imd.h  in  h(stw(M'n  Ardlui  and 
.Ballocl).  ,!t  Ii('H  ludwiaMi  Stirliipj;- 
hIuihs  ami  DuinhartouHlnre,  amid 


ijoiuond.  All  Jnv('rMnn.id  ooaelusH 
from  ilui  'Ti'OHwachH  eomK'ot  with 
the  Hteamer.s  on  the  lalm.  The 
romande  aMHoeiatioiiH  of  tlus  diM- 
tiimit  inspired  Ui  (U'k'hrah'd  Ho.*m. 
Around  BaJloeh  il.s  ,shoi‘e  lias  Ix'cm 
industrialised;  ut  ! nvt'ni.t^las,  on 
th(‘  we.st.c'rn  nlmns  of  tlu'  lirke,  a 
])ovver  stallion  oftln'  N.  orSe,o(,la,nd 
hydro-e'Ieetrie  hoivrd’s  Ijoeh  Sloy 
se.hetms  (cune  into  optu’atiou  in 
March,  11)50.  See  Btsn  Lomond, 


Lomza.  Town  (d‘  Bialystok, 
Boland.  In  tins  Kit  h  (amt.  ii.  had  a 
trado  witih  Bnissini  and  Lithuania, 
I  n  1 71)5  it  eaims  nmha*  tJus  dominion 
of  Bnissia,  a, ml  alter  tins  (leaitas 
of  15lsit  (1S()7)  it  wa,H  nndor 
Biussian  rnlo  urd.il  IDLS  It  lay 
in  BiUH.Mian  »  ma'uiiual  Bohuid 
alter  the  pari  i don  of  ll)3l),  was 
ov(,srrun  by  tins  (lermauH  in  IDIl, 


Lome,  West  Africa.  European  nuartor  of  fcUE  seaport 
town  of  French  Togoland 


Loch  Lomond,  Scotland.  View  of  the  looh  looking  eastward  from  L«»s 


mountain  and  oibtw  HCimery  of  nnd  re(mptur(id  hy  the  ItuHsians'i 
gix'at  beauty.  In  tlie  lak(^  ani  a  alter  bitt.(Tlinhiin|i!i,  S('t>ti.  13,  H)-M. 
mimlxu*  of  woodi'd  islamlH.  It  It  BiandB  on  tne  Niu'ow,  a  liributary 
r('(u‘iv(^s  tlu^  Kndrick,  Luhh,  Arklot,  of  tho  Bug,  HO  m.  N.B,  of  Warsaw, 
and  other  streanw,  and  its  walxu's  on  a  bra.neh  of  the  launugrad- 
pass  hy  the  lawen  and  tln^  (Hydi^  Warsaw  rly.  OVade  is  (xvrrird  on  in 
to  the  H(SL  On  tlui  sidi^  is  Ikm  corn,  timber,  and  tar, 
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W.  ERIC  JACKSON.  Assistant  Clerk  to  tbo  Eoudou  County  CouncU 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  history  and  activiiies  of  the  iapitat  of  (ircaf  llnttiin,  includin'^  fuir/it'iihirs 
of  the  effect  on  that  citv  of  the  air  ranis  it  suffered  dunnq  the  Second  Great  War,  I’lseiohere  in  this  n'oih 
are  hundreds  of  articles  coficeriicil  zeith  the  boroiiyhs,  districts,  parks,  squares,  hiiUdinys,  nioiiitiiii'itts,  efc.^ 
of  the  metropolis,  f  Banksidc ;  Lambeth;  Kensington;  Westminster ;  Hyde  I'tirk  ;  Lrafalyar 
Square;  Guildhall;  Lazo  Courts;  Tower,  The,  etc  See  also  Great  Fire  and  hio'iraphies  of  eminent 

Londoners:  Defoe;  Dickens;  Hogarth;  Milton;  repys,etc. 


The  name  London  has  many 
meanings.  In  the  popular  sense  it 
includes  the  vast  inhabited  area 

_  which  stretches 

\  I  Iiji'li'  f  from  Kew  to 
X  lij'i'l  Barking,  from 

Surbiton  to  En- 
I — field,  and  even 
I  ji  beyond.  When 

the  registrar- 
general,  for  stat- 

City  of  London  istical  purposes, 
arms 

term  “  Greater  London  ”  he  took 
the  metropolitan  police  and  city 
police  districts  which  together  form 
an  area  more  or  less  witliin  a  radius 
of  15  m.  from  Charing  Cross.  That 
term  has  since  become  popular  and 
expresses  a  recognition  that  this 
great  area  is,  in  ■ 

many  senses,  one 
unit.  Greater  MIlMjpiLiil 
London,  in  fact, 
comprises  the  ^  ^ , 

whole  of  aiiddle- 
sex  and  parts  of 
the  cos.  of  Essex, 

Kent,  Surrey,  and  County  of  London 
Hertford,  has  an 
areaof  693sq.  m,,andapop.  (1951) 
of  8,346,137.  The  built-up  sprawl 
into  which  the  original  London  has 
expanded  has  not  ceased  at  the 
boundary  of  “  Greater  London  ” 
so  defined,  the  plan  issued  in  1944 
including  an  even  wider  area. 

The  present  City,  C75  acres  in 
area  (pop.  5,268  in  1951),  is  the 
original  London  dating  from 
Homan  times.  It  lay  within  the 
city  wall,  with  the  Ludgate  in  the 
W.,  Aldgate  in  the  E.,  Aldersgate 
in  the  N.,  and  the  Thames  as  its 


S.  boundary.  In  contemporary 
speech  the  name  London  is  more 
appropriately  applied  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  CO.  of  London,  formed 
in  1889.  This  contains  about  1 J  S 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  (1951)  of 
3,348,336,  and  includes  the  city. 
Outside  the  city,  the  co.  is  divided 
into  28  met.  hors.  London  is 
divided  into  43  bor.  constituencieH, 
one  of  which  is  the  City,  the  city 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple. 

The  London  postal  area  is  la-rger 
than  the  co.,  although  it  doc's  not 
contain  some  small  parts  of  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Lewisham.  It  is  rlivided 
into  eight  districts,  wdiicli  in  turn 
are  divided  into  a  total  of  11 S 
separate  delivery  areas.  For  the 
purpose  of  mam  drainage,  elei!- 
tricity  supply,  and  watei'  siqiply 
other  special  areas  have  been 
defined,  each  tlifl'oring  from  the 
others  and  each  larger  than  llm  eo. 

Geology  and  Geography.  The 
primary  factor  which  has  (letiir- 
rained  the  importance  of  Jjomlon 
is  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Thames  estuary,  the  main  gateway 
into  Britain  from  the  Continent. 
Medieval  chroniclers  attribute  the 
foundation  of  London  to  legendary 
heroes  of  prehistoric  ages,  but  froiii 
archaeological  and  historical  evi¬ 
dence  there  is  little  doulit  that 
before  the  first  coni,  a.d,  tlni  site 
of  London  was  a  marshy  t,ra(!t 
merging  on  the  higher  ground  into 
primeval  forest,  and  that  the  main 
crossing  of  the  Thames  used  by  the 
Romans  was  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present-day  London  liridge. 
South  of  the  river  most  of  the  land 
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in  the  London  area  is  low-lying. 
Jh'cause  of  its  marshiin^Hs  it  wns 
litth^  bnilt  on  iint,il  tin'  lOth  ismt. 
N.  of  the  river  th(^  gronml  rificM 

(‘airly  sharjily,  (jxei'pl.ing  wlnna^ 

str(‘a.mM  i-an  down  from  tJn^  I  lamp- 
stoad  luMglits,  9he  V\a‘Mt,l)oiii’in' 

(Iow(‘(I  through  what  is  now  Hyde 

paa-k  to  its  outhl,  at  (hdsiN-i;  tln^ 
Tyburn  ran  a  Iiltl<>  to  th<^  wcMi,  of 
Jiond  iSi.,  across  Gi'ism  Park,  ami 
into  tln^  'Tlianu's  by  two  brainhos 
at  AVt'stminsi.ca' ;  tJn^  coiirsi^  of  the 
llolhonrne  wa,H  by  King’s  Gmss, 
along  t.Ii('  liiK^  of  h’a.rringdon  >St. 
nmh'r  what  is  now  Holborn  via¬ 
duct,  tlu^  lower  n'aelu'H  binng  called 
the  Khali.  To  tln^  K.  Gni  riv(‘r  Lea. 
still  (‘lufitii's  itisi'lf  tiy  nianv  niontliM 
into  th(^  9ha,mes.  ‘ 

London  bias  vvdtbin  tin*  eludk 
ba,sin  whiih  (exIciulH  from  M.  Ilrn’ts. 
to  tin*  Noriih  Downs  ofSnria'V  and 
Kent.^  9’Im  basin  is  ovi'rlaid*  by  a, 
d(‘j>osit  o(  London  clay  wldeb,  in 
itiS  Inrn,  lias  bi'en  eov'ei'i'd  in  pari, 
by  hx'al  (h'posils  of  rivi'r  rrai'cls. 
d’li(*M(*  gravels  form  a  clean.  <lr\* 
metalling'  ('iniin'iitlv  suitabh*  lor 
Imbitation. 

MvitfiY  Ihs'i'oitY  London  is  in 
origin  two  cities,  tin*  (h’ty  of  Lom 
don,  from  its  foundation  in  Itoman 
tilings  a,  t.rading  e(‘ntr<*,  and  Gn' 
city  of  Wi'HtminHli(a‘,  which  I'la'w 
lip  slowly  round  the  royal  palace 
of  Wi^stminsinr.  DoGi*  eiticM  ” 
gi'(*w  nnliil  tlu'ir  buildings  joini'd, 
but  Giroiigliout  tin*  eenl.si  Gn*ir 
main  ebararloristieM  havi^  biam  re¬ 
tained.  The  City  of  London  is  Gn^ 
emitri^  of  (•oninn*re(\  WVstminsIrr 
“the  west  end/’  is  the  main  shop: 
jiing  and  entei'taiiimenliM  (jnarler 
and  Gic!  siait  of  govli, 

Lieitns  tells  ns  Gial,  Loiidininin 
was  ^  ah‘(*a,dy  a_.  Ilonrishing  eoin- 
mimil.y  when  in  A.n.  60  i(,  was 
d(‘stroy('d  hy  lion, d icon,  and  ln*r 
ti’ihesmen.  ft  was  soon  ri'lniill. 
by  the  Itonmns  and  wan  de. 
imidexl  against  lurlher  at(a<*k  by 
a  wall,  portions  of  wliieh  ntill 
remain  to  mark  Gn*  boiuulH  oi 
tlie  Koman  city,  c.y.  in  the  Tower, 
ni  thc  ehurebyard  of  S.  Giles, 
ta‘ip|)|(*gat(\  and  in  t.lie  street,  now 
calhal  London  Walk  After  the  with- 
draaval  of  the*  Gomans  in  A.n,  *110. 
Jnitain  waiM  sub)eeteel  to  uaives 
of  invasion  by  Germanic  (rilH‘S 
yvlni  kn(‘w  noGnng  ol  urban  e'ivil- 
i/ation.  J.ii(e  ebln'd  from  London 


jMid  ii„s  IVIl  into  <l(‘(‘ay, 

il,  iw  unlik('Iy  iJuil.  it  wna 
(‘omplcf  oly  Hi  miiHti  liavci 

('('(■ovi'i’cmI  SOUK'  of  i(H  rornicr  iiu- 
p())’lianc(^  hy  (Ju*  of  (Jio 

7Mi  for  ill  (iO-l  Mollitiis  was 

bishop  of  JjOiuloii. 

Ourin<»;  tilio  wars  a,a:aiuH(i  IJk' 
Daaos,  Houdun,  ojkk^  inori-'  a  irad- 
ing  coidii'd,  wa.s  Jii  boia^  of  eoiiioit- 
tiioii.  it  Hooins  to  liavo  bcioi  tJui 
(■(KiU’o  of  govt,  wliori  Oanuto  bo- 
oaino  king  oi'  Kngland.  'Idio  abboy 
of  Wc^stniinstcr,  Ibiindod  probably 
in  tfio  8(.h  cent,  on  th(^  fsk^  of 
ddionK‘y  wall  ontsklo  Jjondon,  w;is 
rtdmilt  by  King  Edward  tlio  Con- 
ibsHor,  who  also  bnilt  a  palace  for 
b inwolf  close  by*  IHs  succossor, 
William  the  CoucpKM’or,  realizing 
the  strategic  importamx'  of  the 


had  H('(Kircd  a.  Jinn  hold  over  (‘oin* 
niercial  imitiiC'rs  and  ovw'  tln^  cd- 
ministiMl.ion  of  City  govi,.  'TIk'V 
(h'vi'IojxKl  into  tlii^  livwy  com- 
paid(‘s,  nmny  of  which  survive, 
Nii’  K.ieliard  Whittangton  ty()ilic‘S 
the  wealthy  <’ity  merchant  (d'tlu^ 
J  lth-lfiiih  c('iit. 

WostaninsHn*  inereasc^d  in  im¬ 
portance  after  the  (^stahlishment-  of 
the  hiw  courts  th('re  nndei'  i Hairy 
II.  Clradnnlly  th<'  gri'ui  <ilhe('s  of 
staiie,  the  Kxehoipier,  and  ih(‘- 
Cha,neery,  mid  their  odsheots,  Ik^- 
eame  centred  theia*,  arid  in  tin' 
latm*  Middle  Ag(‘s  when  parlianu'iit 
was  iiierea.sing  in  importaaieo  it  lioo 
nnuh'  Westminster  its  normaJ 
rtU'etiing  places  By  the  ('iid  ofthi' 
15tli  cent,  a  eolkadiion  of  hnildiugs 
had  Hjirung  up  roniid  W(‘stmiiiHti(M' 


done  hy  S.  Barlholomew  priory 
nnd  Bennondsi'y  a,hl»ey. 

KiaiZAineriiAN  and  Btuak'I’ 
IjONUON.  ddie  imtbnrst,  of  ('.iK'rgy 
whieli  followed  iJa^  B,enaisHa.m'(', 
l,h(^  popuhi-rity  <d'  Klizahi'lli  I,  aaid 
lji(f  hrilliaiiei^  of  her  court,  honghl. 
rc'iiewial  vigour  to  Knglmnrs 
cn,pitial.  Nohiimum,  who  i>r('viously 
ju'ld  their  t.owii  rcsidenec's  in  th<^ 
City,  built  hon.si'H  at  W(\sl,uiiiislei’ 
when'  they  W'cre  U(*a,rer  tJu^  s-oya.l 
court  ivnd  hn.d  unvn^  room  thivn  in 
tb(i  (U’owded  (  ity  sti'ool.H.  Tlu' 
vvcalthiisr  inercliants  b('ga,ii  t,o  fol 
low  tlu'ir  oxamph',  and  the 
Hovtu’cigu  ht'caniK^  alarmed  at.  t.lu' 
Hjinavd  of  hnildiugs.  'fhi^  growth 
of  a.  huge  town  was  a.  tu'w  plu'iiO' 
nuaion  wineli  might,  ha.vi'  si'rion.s 
politieail  conseipienei's,  and  it  pro- 
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boiidon.  Wan  showiiiff  main  Hioroughhiros  in  tho  late  lOth  contury.  baaed  on  maps  by  Stow  and  Agkaa 


('oujuriel.ioii  of  WestiuiuHl.c'r  ami 
Hondou,  had  Iiirn.s^'lf  erowmed  in 
|.li(‘  abbey,  n.ud  mad(*  VVestmiu.sler 
pnihuK'i  his  child' r(\sid(mce,  William 
Iniilt  tJic  Whitii'  t.owi'r,  thi'  <'ore  of 
the  pnvsi'ut/  t.mvi'r  of  Loudon,  to 
ovi'ra.vve  t.lic  eitlziaw,  hut.  in  some 
dep;r(‘e  riwoueih'd  t.hi'm  to  his 
mastery  bygrautiig!;  them  acduirter 
of  lihi'rtieH. 

Mmiuiovau  d'liiiKH.  Huring  the 
Midille  Ages  Jjoudou  grew  in 
weailih  and  impurtam'c  and  ovw*- 
(lowed  beyond  the  aneimit.  waHs  ho 
tJ,mt  Homi^  of  its  wards  lay  wit.houi 
th('  City  gates,  a.ml  new  bars  or 
gati'H  weri^  built,  to  mark  their 
limits,  'remple  jta.r  and  llolhorn 
Bn.i’  marked  the  W.  houmhiry  and 
the  eitizims  t.rii'd  to  a.Hserl.'  t.heir 
1‘ights  over  Iht*  growing  emmmmity 
at  till'  S.  (‘ud  of  London  brldgi^  in 
Southwark.  As  in  otlu'r  t.ow'ns, 
merehant  niUd  t.rado  guihlH  were 
formed.  By  the  Mtli  ihi'y 


palaei'.  'idu'se  housed  pfiovt;, 
olhianls  and  ehwks  a.ml  pi'ovided 
lodgings  for  (‘oiirt.ii'rs  a.nd  M.B.s. 

Hmiry  VIH  nnd  Cardinal  Wolsey 
did  much  t.o  cdiangi^  t.he  fa-ci^  of 
London,  'flii'y  built  Wbil.eball, 
Sti.  dunios’s,  and  Crw'uwieli  pa.l- 
iices,  jind  t.o  them  Hyde  park  a.nd 
Sti.  dnini's’s  park  owe  thidr  origin, 
'flny  disHolvi'd  t.be  numerouH  ri*,- 
ligiouH  houHes  I'xisl.ing  in  London. 
Some  of  tihe  buildingH  wi're  di^- 
Ht.royi'd,  but  sonu’:  were  axlapted 
for  Hinadar,  paroebiaL  or  idiaritabh^ 
UHi'H.  The  priory  clmrch  of  S.  Ma.ry 
<)v<‘ry  bee.anm  ilu'  parish  (dmridi  of 
S.  Savi<nir’M,  Southwark  (now 
Siiuthwark  cmtluHlrail),  Sebools 
W(sre  founded  at  Wi'Ht.miuHler,  S. 
Baurs,  Criyfriars  (Christ's  lion.- 
jiitnl),  and  elsinvhm'e  ;  while  t.he 
hospitals  of  S.  Baii.holomew  n.nd 
S.  d’homas  wm-e  foimded  in  the 
ri'ign  of  Edward  VI  ns  a  part,  re- 
plaeemc'uti  of  th<^  eluvritahlt^  work 


diieed  maiiy  dihicnlt.ioH  ir»  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Huniident  food  UiUd  wa.t.(M‘ 
a,nd  Ha.nitation.  hhiziiheth  and 
, hum's  I  isHiH'd  (sUets  aga/mst.  fur- 
ihi'r  building,  hutt.hi'y  W('re  power- 
h'SH  to  stem  the  t.ide.  LomUm’s 
pop.  WU.H  growing,  and  it  had  t.o  hi' 
houHi'd.  Niwi'i’theless,  t.hi'  first 
authentle  tna-p  of  London  made 
almuii  ir>7d  shows  tlii'i  clmrehiss  of 
S.  Martin  a.nd  S,  Ciles  slid!  in  the 
thdds."  It  vvas  not.  unl.il  tlii'  middh' 
of  t.he  171-h  cent.  thn.t  LideeHtia* 
Sip  and  the  neigh honrhig  st.reid.H 
weri'  hi,i<l  out  hy  thi'  imrl  of 
Leieest.i'r  on  the  site  of  Leieesti'r 
houHi',  and  that  the  (ihma  wa.s 
built  in  (Invent  (or<  hnveiit) Carden 
by  tUi*  earl  of , Bedford,  .lobn  Stow 
in  bis  Survey  of  London,  iirst  isL 
gives  a  det.aiileil  and  vivid 
de.seription  of  lamdon  in  a  period 
of  ra.pi<l  change  and  diivelopmeid-, 
'Phe  eiti'/euH  of  lAUidon  opposed 
fbe  deimuniH  of  Charles  I  for  loans 
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and  taxes  and  supported  parlia¬ 
ment  against  him  in  the  Civil  \\  ar. 
iSoon  after  the  rotatoration  they 
suffered  two  severe  calamities — 
the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great 
Fire.  The  result  was  an  impetus  to 
the  spread  of  London.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  fled  from  the  tainted  air  of  the 
City  to  the  surrounding  villages  in 
1665,  and,  although  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  spacious  rebuilding  sclxeine 
for  London  after  the  fire  was  not 
adopted,  many  of  the  congested 
alleys  were  cleared,  and  the  new 
houses  were  less  tightly  packed 
than  the  old,  the  displaced  pop, 
finding  accommodation  outside 
the  City. 

A  City  of  Spires 

Wren  made  London  a  city  of 
spires,  many  of  which  have  for¬ 
tunately  survived  both  ‘‘im¬ 
provers  ”  and  enemy  attacks.  His 
greatest  monument  is  S.  Paul’s 
cathedra],  which,  though  damaged 
by  enemy  bombs  during  the  Second 
Great  War,  still  supports  the  great 
dome,  to  many  people  a  symbol  of 
London’s  greatness. 

17th,  18th,  and  19th  Cen¬ 
turies.  The  discovery  of  the  new 
world  and  the  opening  of  routes  to 
the  East  meant  a  great  increase  of 
trade  in  London.  The  new  trading 
companies — the  merchant  adven¬ 
turers,  the  Muscovy  co.,  the  E. 
India  co.,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  co., 
etc. — had  their  h.q.  there.  The 
river  quays  grew  busier,  but  it  was 
not  until  1800  that  the  first  dock, 
the  W.  India  dock  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  was  built. 

The  guilds  and  livery  companies, 
originally  democratic  in  character, 
tended  to  become  more  exclusive 
and  oligarchical  as  they  grew 
richer.  Poor  craftsmen  WRre  often 
forced  to  leave  the  C  ity,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  or 
because  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  guilds.  They  plied  their 
trades  in  the  suburbs  and  sold 
their  wares  to  the  City  shopkeepers. 
They  were  joined  by  craftsmen 
from  other  parts  of  England  and, 
particularly  in  the  16th  and  17th 
cents.,  by  refugees  from  perse¬ 
cution  on  the  Continent.  French 
silk-weavers  settled  in  Spitalfields 
and  Shoreditch,  feltmakers  from 
Rouen  and  hop-dealers  from 
Flanders  settled  in  Southwark, 
tanners  in  Bermondsey. 

ihe  poorer  workers  who  made 
their  abode  outside  the  City  either 
crowded  into  existing  houses  or 
put  up  makeshift  sheds  and  hovels. 
Simultaneously  a  more  orderly 
growth  of  London  was  taking 
place.  Landowners  were ‘‘develop¬ 
ing  ■’  their  estates  W.  of  the  City 
with  the  aid  of  the  speculative 
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builder,  and  streets  anti  stpiares  of 
houses  were  being  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  nobility,  the  City  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  new  professional 
classes.  Many  of  these  flat-froiitcMl 
brick  Georgian  terract'  house's  still 
survive,  particularly  iu  W'est- 
minster  and  Bloomsbury. 

The  London  bridge,  built  at  flit' 
beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  by 
Peter  dc  Colet'hureh,  survivtal, 
though  witli  many  repairs  and 
alterations,  until  1831  when  tln^ 
present  bridge  was  opened.  No 
other  bridge  was  built  ovc'r  tin* 
Thames  in  the  London  area  until 
the  first  AVestminster  liridge  of 
1750.  The  first  Blaekfriai's  bridge 
was  completed  in  1769.  A})i)r(KU'h 
roads  to  these  two  bridgi's  wi'i-i' 
formed  on  the  8.  side  of  tin*  riv('r, 
converging  at  S.  G(!orgt'’s  (hreus, 
but  little  building  took  phuu^  b(‘- 
tween  them  except  along  thi'ir 
immexliate  frontages.  The  a  n ‘a 
between  Blackfriars  Rd.  (formci'Iy 
Great  Surrey  St.)  and  the  Borough 
was,  however,  almost  all  built  over 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  years  following  tli('  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  London,  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  had  a, 
rapidly  increasing  pop.,  though 
from  1785  onwards  hundnuls  of 
London  pauper  children  were  semi 
N.  to  work  in  the  factories.  Tlu^ 
speculative  builder  was  busy  botJi 
building  round  the  central  area 
and  developing  the  villages  sur¬ 
rounding  L  0  n  d  0  n— 1  s  1  i  n  g  t  o  n, 
Haclmey,  Poplar,  Greenwich, 
Camberwell,  etc. — ^iintil  they  con¬ 
verged  into  the  urban  agglomer¬ 
ation  now  called  London.  Fv(m 
marshy  land  like  that  in  I^irnbf^o 
and  Lambeth,  previously  con¬ 
sidered  unfit  for  building,  was 
drained  and  built  on.  Street  upon 
street  of  uniform  semi-basemmil, 
houses  was  built  to  accommodati' 
the  large  families  and  ph'utiful 
domestic  servants  of  Victorian 
London,  the  London  of  (^xti’enu's  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  of  bustle  and 
confusion  ill-drained,  and  oftiui 
fog-bound,  but  full  of  vitality, 
admirably  portrayed  in  the  novdls 
of  Charles  Dickens. 

Outbreaks  o!  Cholera 

The  public  health  conditions  in 
London  were,  as  were  tli()S(i  of 
other  great  cities  at  this  time,  dcs 
plorable.  The  tainted  and  in¬ 
adequate  water  supply,  the  slums 
and  cesspools,  ancl  tlio  festcaiug 
graveyards  resulted  in  outbreaJus 
of  cholera  in  1832-33,  1848-49,  and 
1853-54,  which  spread  from  ibe 
poorer  to  the  richer  quarters  of 
tlie  town. 

The  social  conscience  was 
awakened.  The  reforming  zeal 
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t‘iig<>n(l(‘r('d  i liroiiglioul.  ihe  eouiL 
try  in  tin'  lallei'  parli  ol  liln*  I9(h 
(‘eiit.  had  .'til  ini})reH.sivt'  impavi 
iipon  IjoiuIoh’.s  local  govl.  'I'wice 
a,t  least,  in  Ibal,  lialf-ei'id..  ilu'  or- 
gaiii/.Jti.ion  of  local  adiuinisi  ra(  ion 
ill  London  was  draMlically  ovi'i’- 
liault'd, 

Til  I'l  ( liTY  ( '(HiiMMiA'rioN.  i  M’  tlie 
a.ul,lio!'iti<*H  sharing  lb<*  local  g.ovl. 
of  London,  llu'  (  ity  of  London  cor- 
]>ora.tion  is  tilic-  mo.si,  ancicnL  'I’lu' 
(‘aj-lii'si,  Ijondon  olliciaJs  ('('eorded 
arc'  t,li(‘  hi, shop  and  the  poibri'evi'. 
nu'niiioiK'd  in  the  eliarti'i*  givi'ti  lo 
tlnd  il.yby  Williaan  Mk' Con(|U('ror. 
The  |>ort)'(‘ev('  was  nppa.r(‘nlly  tin' 
r('pr('H(Mil,a,l,iv('  of  l.lu'  civil  aulhori . 
i,ii\s.  1 1  is  olliis'  appears  to  havi' 
bt'<Mi  abolished  aaid  Ins  places  iakc'ii 
by  I, he  shi'i’il’f  or  sliirea’ian’e,  ap 
poiiilii'd  by  tlu'  king.  Londoix'ra 
W(‘i*(s  liowi'VN',  g)'a,nli('d  by  lleniw 
1  (.In'  imusna,l  privih'gi'  ofappoini.- 
ing  tlie  sln'i'ilVs  <d'  London  and 
Middl(',s('X  (in  winch  t'o.  London 

t, hen  wa,H).  This  pi*i\’ih'.'.'p  wan 
forleited  in  llu^  ri'igns  of  Ibrnry  11 
and  Rielmrd  I,  bid,  ri'si.nrod  by 
dohn  in  1 199. 

History  ot  the  MayornUy 

At  a,  Hoimwvbat.  (stiiier  dale  a  inwy 
odiciid  appiNtrs  i.o  Iiave  lami 
ereniicd  |.lu'  mayor.  Ilia  olllec^ 
dales  cmbainly  from  1191  and  pi’o- 

ba. bly  from  some  years  enrlii'r, 
.lobn,  during  l,h('  abst'Oee  of  Ida 
broilnw  Itieha, rd  I,  grn,nle<l  in  tin' 
eiliizmiM  of  London  tln^  rifdd  i,o  (detT 
thm'r  own  mayor,  ddu'  eonfernnail, 
of  (ibis  rigid,  was  tin'  price  of  t,lni 
(‘itizmis’  Hii|)[U)r(,  of  .lohn  againal, 
the  jUHtieia,i’  Ijongelutnip,  dohn 
Hwaire  to  !’(H*ogniz<i  the  lamdon 
eornmuiKs  a,  form  of  lown  igivl., 
borrowial  from  lloin'ii.  Uinler  this 
systmu  l,li('  local  govmadng  body 
was  i,ln^  mayor  and  12  irhn'hri 
(a,ldt‘rm(M0  wdtii  whom  wiu'e  aMs<» 
eiaPal  afU  pruhi  IiDniiin'H  (other 
worthy  mtai),  al,s<»  t,o  the  number 
of  i.wadvts  d’heneeforw  a  rd  the 
mayor  was  tin'  ln'inl  of  Loinlonhi 
lo(‘n,l  govt. 

tSonu'vvlna'e  alMmf,  15(0,  withoni, 
any  odieial  grant  (d,'  the  tide,  i.he 
mayor  Ixa'aine  iin^  lor<l  mayor. 
'Ihe  irh(\nhi,^  and  tln^  “  otjii'r 
worthy  nn'u  ”  wi'rt'  rorerumu'ra  of 
th(i  present  (Mimmon  eoimeil.  Al¬ 
dermen  had  alrt'ady,  from  an  (strly 
dat(‘,  pri'sided  ovta*  the  25  wards 
into^  which  the  (  ity  wa,H  dividtal. 
'rindr  earlii'sl;  appearanei^  ns  a, 
court  of  aldermen  wan  in  t.he  Idtii 
cent.  From  the  Mtli  (Mait.  onwards 
the  City  corporation  thus  included 
tlu^  chief  magistrate  (mayor),  a, 
court  of  aJdernu'ii,  and  a  lanirt.  of 
common  council,  Tin'  annual  eleio 
tion  of  nldermmi  was  forma  11  v 
orderi'd  in  1377.  Tiu'  common 
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loiidoiL  Map  o!  Oroator  tomloiL  ahowiiiK  tiio  vast  area  it  had  attained  by  the  1950s 


(’ouiiciltut'ii  \v<M‘o  originally  (‘1(‘('|,('<1 
l>y  Mi4  vvardN.  Inil,  hy  tiln^  cloat*  of 
tji('  Middli*  Agya  (lu‘ir  (doctioii  wan 
nmd(*  l)y  Uk^  liv<a'y  conipa.nit'H, 
Both  altli'niinii  a, ad  coniinon  (ajini* 
cilnKMi  ju*(‘  now  popiilnrly  <‘l(M'lnd 
on  a,  IVanrhiHt^  Hinnlar  to  tha.t  I’or 
otlii'r  local  govt,  (‘ha-tiona.  In  I (>8:1 
t!|ia.rl(‘M  II  in  Iiih  id.t(-mpt  to  obtain 
aait.oci*ati<i  power  dcprivtal  tin*  City 
of  il.H  (‘ivic  lilMM'taVw,  bat  tlay  w(n'<^ 
ri'Hlort'd  in  1(5118. 

M'lu'  coaii  of  t'oaitnon  ball  con- 
Hisl.tMl  originally  of  all  rr('(‘in('n  (d' 
tin'  City.  Later  b,  bccatnt*  rcpi'c- 
scnta(iiv(‘  ol  tin*  wards.  I(,  (‘onsislMS 
today  of  those  rri'enien  of  (he 
livery  eoinpanit's  who  an*  en(a‘(led 
in  Cut  liviay  ’’  of  |,ln*ir  eoni” 
patiica;  it  eh'cts  tla^  two  City 
sln'rinVi  and  (■(‘liain  ot,her  (dlietnA 
aanl  nonuimle.s  two  ahhaanen  for 
the  oCliet*  of  lord  mayor  from  a  tnong 
tJioHc  who  ]mv(*  h(‘en  Mlua-in's.  Tln^ 
(ionrl,  ol*  tin*  Uh  ahb'rnn'ii  now 
('h*ei.<‘d  lor  Hie,  one  (or  t'acb, 
wanb  a,ei.MaM  a.  court,  ot  jnHi.iee  for 
minor  oCrcnccH  ((‘a,tdi  alderman 
bi'ing  a.  •LB.)  aaid  ban  l.ln*  (*on(,r(d 
of  tin*  CityoC  London  poli(ie  ibrta*. 
d’In*  eoni't  of  common  council  in 
composetl  ot  tln^  aJd(*rm(m  and  HOB 
('ommon  councilnn*n  clecttnl  an- 
nnally.  'Idna  conrtr  ia  virtually  I  In* 


local  govt,  authority  (dr  CnY  City 
and  earri<‘w  out  dnl’ic'H  rclat-ing  t'o 
|»ublic  health,  bonMing,  opt'n  Hpaaass, 
Htr('(*f,H,  a.nd  biadgt'H. 

din*  lord  mayor  pr(V4id(‘H  ovaw  nil 
(ihreci  (‘oindiM  ol  winch  t  in*  ('0!‘[»ora» 
t.ion  in  compoH<*d.  lb*  ia  tln^  chit*!' 
inagiMtra.tc,  lum  tln^  title  «d'  admiral 
ol  tin*  poi't  ot  London,  liaa  c(M’(a.in 
dn(.i<‘N  in  (’onin*xXion  with  tin*  royal 
coronation,  and  has  a^  nnnilna’  of 
otluT  hinction.s  and  i)rivil<'g(*H. 
Alt4*r  his  cle(*tion  he  ia  [a*(',s('nt(*d 
to  (lie  Hovcr(*ign  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  for  tin*  l•oyal  a.p))rovab  and 
is  t1u*n  sworn  in  by  the  jndg(*H  of 
tin*  high  eonrt.  'Hi is  is  t  in*  occasion 
lor  oru*  ol  London’s  mosti  poptdnr 
evi'iil.H,  (Ik*  proccH.Hion  to  tin*  law 
courts,  known  as  tlu^  lord  mayorVi 
show,  h(*ld  on  or  about  Nov.  l)\*aeh 
yea,r,  usually  in  tin*  Idi’m  of  a  dis¬ 
play  of  pug<‘nntry  illustrati  v(*  of 
Houn^  asp(*(d,  ol  Lomhai  hie  or  some 
tlu'inc  of  currt'ut  piddi(^  iut,(n*(*st. 
'Bln*  <1ty  of  London  <forfH)ration, 
largely  nu‘di(*val  in  form,  is  a 
unipm*  local  gov(*i*ning  body. 

Aiau't  from  incoim*  from  rat.(*M. 
the  eorporatiioa  has  sulwtard  iai 
(>riya,t(‘  pro[H*rty,  tin*  funds  from 
whieb  anY  nM(*d  for  ebaritadih*  ami 
educa,tional  pHrpOH(*s,  cer(*moni(*H 
and  tin*  <‘nt(‘rliiinm(‘uti  of  distiin 


gnislicd  viHii,orH,  and  tin*  olliiu’al 
salary  of  tin*  lord  mayor.  'Bbe  eor- 
fioraliion  ollicialM,  b(‘Hid(*s  ineluding 
normal  local  govtk  aypointuK^nt.s 
sneb  as  M.O.,  engin(*c*r,  surveyor, 
and  solicitor,  inebnh*  also  tin*’  re- 
eordc'i*,  apiminted  (dr  bid  by  tin* 
lord  chancellor  on  tln^  nomiiiaikm 
ol  the  (h'ty.  Iln*  !‘(a'ord(*r  n.cliM  a,s 
om*  of  ilie  judges  of  tln^  eentiad 
eriminal  eonrtk  'Bin*  common  si*r- 
j(*ant  is  a  Mom(*what  simihu*  a.p- 
pointm(*nt,.  'Bbe  town  cl(*rk  is 
<*l<*eted  ninmally.  d’luY  (‘ha,mb(*rlain 
is  by  anei<'tit  custom  tin*  t.r(*aMsnr(*r 
ol  tin*  (hty.  'Bln*  r(*nn*mbrain‘t*r  has 
dutri(*s  eouin*(‘l,ed  with  otlieial  inw» 
pitality  and  the  rmiint.(*na.nc(*  of 
r(*Ial1ons  b<'twe(*n  pa,i’liam('nt  arnl 
tIveCity.  'Bln*  seta mdary  k('<‘pH  (du* 
regislior  of  eh^etors. 

'Bbe  sln'rifls  of  t.lie  (h'ty  lost  tluYir 
jurisdiction  over  tin*  cn.’ of  Middle- 
s<‘X  wh<*n  in  1889  tin*  co.  of  biraidon 
wn.H  er(*a.t.(*d. 

'Bun  CooNM’V  on  London.  Bc- 
Idn*  tin*  middhY  of  tin*  19th  c<‘nl.., 
in  tin*  a/reu,  surrounding  tin*  City, 
local  govt,  was  partly  in  tin*  Imnds 
of  tin*  (pma’ti<*i'  H(*ssionH  of  tin* 
vari<mH  cos.  Ka.ch  parish  had  ('itln*r 
a.u  ujuinal  vestry  composed  of  nil 
the  local  inliabitants,  or  u,  H<*leeb 
vestry  W't  up,  tnd<*r  tin*  Vest.riea 
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Act,  1831,  as  representing  the  in¬ 
habitants.  These  vestries  had  very 
limited  powers.  Aeeordinttly,  in 
order  to  deal  with  such  matters  as 
sewerage,  street  maintenaiiee,  and 
paving,  special  bodies  were  set  up 
under  acts  of  parliament  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  necessary  services  in 
defined  localities.  Bv  1S55  there 
were  some  300  of  these  small  bodies 
in  the  met.  area.  Xumbers  of  them 
were  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
local  ratepayers.  The  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1S55,  defined  an 
area  to  be  kno\m  as  the  metropolis, 
and  ill  that  area  abolished  these 
small  local  bodies  and  set  up  ad¬ 
ministrative  vestries  elected  by  the 
local  ratepayers.  Some  of  the 
smaller  parishes  were  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  elected  district  boards. 
These  vestries  and  district  boards 
were  given  the  functions  of  street 
management,  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  the  like.  For  the  metropolis  as 
a  whole,  a  met.  board  of  works  was 
set  up,  not  directly  elected  by  the 
people,  but  appointed  by  the  local 
vestries  and  boards.  "^Tlie  met. 
board  had  certain  general  functions 
over  the  whole  area,  such  as  the 
management  of  the  London  tire 
brigade,  main  drainage,  the  Thames 
embankments,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  London  building  laws. 

London  Made  a  County 

The  met.  board  of  works  proved 
unpopular,  chiefly  because  of  its 
in  direct  election.  Complaints  of 
maladministration  and  corruption 
were  made.  A  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  make  inquiry. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act, 
ISSS,  which  set  up  C.C.s  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  the  met¬ 
ropolis  ”  was  made  a  co.  by  itself, 
and  the  London  county  council 
was  created.  The  co.  lias  its  own 
sheriflf  and  lord  lieutenant.  For 
local  govt,  purposes  the  City  of 
London  is  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  CO,  of  London.  For  judicial 
purposes  the  City  remains  a 
separate  co.  with  its  ow  sheriflfs. 

By  1899  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  were  supplanted  by  the 
met.  bor.  councils,  28  in  number, 
of  which  one  (Westminster)  has  the 
title  of  city  council.  Each  of  these 
has  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun¬ 
cillors.  The  councillors  are  pub¬ 
licly  elected  by  the  local  residents 
every  three  years.  Aldermen  are,  in 
number,  one  sixth  of  the  council¬ 
lors,  and  are  elected  by  the  council¬ 
lors  every  six  years.  The  total 
membership  of  a  met.  bor.  council 
may  not  exceed  71. 

The  L.C.C.  consists  of  coun¬ 
cillors  (numbering  126  in  1955) 
elected  for  three  years,  and  aider- 
men  (21)  appointed  by  the  coun¬ 


cillors  who  sit  tor  six  years. 
There  is  a  chairman,  a  vice-chair¬ 
man.  jui’l  a  flepiity  ehairmaii.  3T(' 
cmineil  is  i'es[>onsil)le  for  cci'tain 
main  services,  such  as  jnililic 
education,  main  drainage,  major 
bousing  schemes,  town-plaimiug, 
the  London  fire  brigade,  and  a 
number  of  large  parks  and  open 
spaces.  The  City  corporation  and 
the  met.  bor.  councils  administcu' 
local  services  such  as  public* 
libraries,  batlis,  cemeteries,  refuse 
collection,  minor  housing  schemes, 
public  gardens,  food  samjiling,  aaid 
street  maintenance. 

Authority  Managing  the  Port 
The  management  of  the  port  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  port  of  Loudon 
authorit^g  which  is  partly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  govt,  and 
authorities,  and  partly  elect(‘<l  by 
users  of  the  port.  Water  supply  in 
and  around  London  is  managed  liy 
a  special  water  authority,  and 
police  services  outside  the  Gity  and 
within  an  area  extending  soiuc^ 
15  m.  from  Charing  Cross  are 
under  the  control  of  a  conimissioiiei' 
of  police  for  the  metrojiolis,  who  in 
turn  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Home  office. 

Tlade AND  Indostbies.  Besidc's 
being  a  national  and  imperia,! 
capital  and  a  governmental  and 
administrative  centre,  London  is 
a  hub  of  commerce  and  an  art^a  oI‘ 
very  considerable  industry.  The 
greatness  of  London  has,  inchaMl, 
been  founded  upon  comiiK'rcuai 
activity.  The  livery  c;onipaaii(‘H 
developed  out  of  guilds  wliich  wen*, 
chiefly  concerned  with  crafts  and 
local  trade,  but  they  soon  b(3(!a,iue 
divided  into  those  which  ca,ter(‘d 
for  local  demand  and  those  wliieh 
undertook  international  trade.  Of 
the  latter  class  the  mercers  wau’c 
the  most  prominent,  and  from  tlicir 
CO.  the  great  merchant  adventunu-s 
CO.  evolved,  the  first  of  the  ma, uy 
important  trading  compaiues 
which  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  tlio  new  worlil. 
The  first  royal  exchange  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  tangible  sign  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  London  tradi*. 
Until  then  merchants  had  been 
obliged  to  meet  in  the  streets  to 
transact  their  business  or  (at  a 
later  stage)  to  make  use  of  tbc  con¬ 
verted  nave  of  8.  Paul’s  as  a  sort 
of  general  meeting  place. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  banks  during  the  17tb  etmt. 
Illustrated  the  growing  pro.sj3crity 
and  commercial  activity  of  London. 
Ihese  banks  were  in  the  hanrls  of 
the  goldsmiths,  who,  in  the  KJth 
cent,  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Lombard  and  other  foreign  liaukcirs 


of  tlie  Middb^  Ages.  Tlu*  great 
e\('iif,  w  liieli  iiiarks  tlu'  Ii('giimiii!', 
of  tin*  ('I'a,  of  LoiKloifs  nu'dcru 
li'adc',  li(»ue\(*r,  was  I  Ik*  foiiiida 
tmn  of  iJu*  bank  (d'  Liiglaiid  in 
bVom  this  iiiiH^  onward 
ijoudon  j,(*U(led  to  Ix'eonn*  a^  world 
cold, re  for  iivnb'.  I’ln*  ISth  emit, 
saw  tm’rilile  liuini<*ial  ei'is(\s,  the 
wairsi,  ol' wddeli  w'as  the  burs(in/»;  of 
iJit^  8()utli  S(‘a,  Bubble  in  1720. 
3’lu'S('  w'('re,  Iiowe\('r,  l-(*m|)orary 
tffiiMiks  in  Ml  siii'ady  il('\'el(ipm(mi . 

'^riu*  Crysldl  I’ak'iei^  ('xldbition  of 
185 1  marki'd  ()n(^  of  iln*  peali 
])(‘riodH  of  lauidon’s  prosjx'i’ily. 
ddie  (xxhihii.ion  w'as  InTI  in  Hwh* 
pai’k',  Cio  building  bi'inji;  siib- 
smpK'idily  mo\’('d  lo  Sydmihani,  It 
hui’vivihI  uniiil  1930  wlii'ii  it  was 
(|e,sti*oy(*(l  by  liri*.  Non(^  of  tliiDUib- 
s(‘((nmd,  'Tgri'.'it  exhibitions”  at 
LarrsC()urt(IS9.|),  tln^  WliiO*  ( ‘ity 
(1908  10),  ami  VV(*nibley  ( 192 1  2i>) 
aroused  (juiti'  theMaiUn^ ('ntluiniaMin, 

Indiisti'ial  Dcvclopinoiii 
At  ih(^  Ix'ginuing  of  ilie  20tli 
(H'ld.,  London  had  a,  woi'ld  widi* 
imporlanei^  not  only  in  eonmierm' 
hut  also  in  indniitry.  W'ilhin  tin* 
(‘o.  of  London  in  19.38  approx. 
thrcHoijuarti'i’M  of  a,  million  pi'nionn 
w'l'i'i'i  migagi'd  ill  pro(liieti\'(*  iin 
duslay.  Somri  ,37,000  fae(,oi'i<'M  and 
workshoiiH  wma^  in  opm'atioin  33ie 
priueipaJ  indiistrieM  wi'i-i'  (in  ord(*r 
of  size)  (*ngiii(SM’iiig,  elotliing;,  food 
(ineinding  tolmmai  and  drink), 
lurnitnri',  priiding  and  pap(*r,  and 
elnmneabs,  he,si(h\M  a  largi*  niimlK'i* 
ol  iniiSia'lhimMMiH  trades,  Mngineei' 
ing  and  eloiJiing  in  1938  nmamiited 
lor  some  55  p.e,  <d'  London'M 
indiistrinJ  ('m|)|oyin(‘n(.,  and  00  [i.e. 
ol  its  la,(3.ori(*H  and  work:iho[>;i. 
33ie  Beeond  Ciaait  War  (19.39  -15) 
with  iliH  air-i'aid  dainn|,';(^  did  not 
greatly  alti'r  this  hahuiee,  O’hen*  is 
a,  t<'n<l(*ney  for  iiidiisljy  to  de^ 
m'litraJisi^  i’rom  tin*  mnigiaited  inner 
aj’(‘an  to  (.lu^  oid.is'  helt,  a.  prin'eas 
eneoiiragial  by  thn  various  (own- 
planning  f)ro|M.salM.  'riiis.  how- 
e\'('r,  inay  be  l•('gard<‘d  as  a  s|)r(*ad 
ing  of  London  rallas'  Ilian  ns  a. 
diminution. 

TIui  av<*rag(*  inimbm’  of  workers 
per  fant.ory,  (*xe('p(,  for  a.  lew 
ndatively  largioan's,  is  less  ( han  20. 
Industry  is  lor  the  inosli  pari, 
smaili-HCiuIe  and  vi'iy  Meatlrn'C'd, 
although  (aiginmn’ing  woi'ks  of  no 
small  importanee  are  to  he  Omnd 
on  both  si(h*H  ol  the  river.  33ie 
royaJ  arsiuial  at  W'oolwieli  is  a, 
paiiieidar  (xvaiinple,  In  tht*'  sanns 
hor.  and  in  Crmmwieli,  DeptConl. 

1  ophir,  and  Battersea,  hea,vv 
engineering  is  (wgnnized  in  large 
units  niKhu’tnking  t  In*  niatiut’nel  ure 
ol  onuniis,  hoilers,  eahles,  marine 
ongiinashig,  a,nd  ship  repairs.  3'here 
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iM  a  ccrta,iii  aiiiouai  of  sliiphuildiiii*; 
of  ,snuill(*i‘  ci-afl.  Modiuin  and 
liijfidi  in(dndin.if 

j)i'(idii(‘.M(»n  of  printin,!*;  luachim'f.v, 
rkad.ncai  arid  lioiiMi'liold  (apiip- 
iiKMili,  pia'Hsi'd  iiudial  work  aaid 
Kdioiitilic  iii.s(a'iiiucuiis,  is  distri¬ 
buted  throu^^hout  the  co. 

The  Clothini?  Trade 

(Huthiuii;  luaJiubu'd  iii'c^ and  tailor- 

iiijLi;  is  (diicd^^  «jfi’oupo<]  in  two  atH'as, 

wesi^  (Mid  (tlu*.  (ssdiia^  of  I'asliion} 

and  tiro  cast  end  (the  inabi  centro 

of  wiioIi^saU',  wari'houst^,  a,nd  ina.ss- 

pi’orlnced  tra,dci).  Mucli  of  llu^ 

taalorin*if~out  ”  woi’k  for  tlio 

hi;j;h  class  west  end  t.aalors  is  done 

in  Wolio,  sonu^  of  it  in  tdie  ea,st-  (Mid. 

dlie  c(Md,i-(^  of  the  w<^st  (Mid  dri'ss- 

inaJciiifj;’  taauh'  is  ltep;ent  Nt.,  bond 

St.,  and  lirook  St.,  while  Oxibrd 

Sti.  IS  tJi(^  slioj>pin;jj  (icntix*  for  tli(‘, 

l('ss  expiMisivMi  (’(‘tail  d!'a.])iMy  and 

wonuMi’s  elotliin^j;.  In  llanovMM' 

S(|ua,re  a,nd  Soho  S(piare  is  tJio 

wliolesaje  dressniakiiifj;  hiisiii(\ss. 

ddit^  (aist  (Mid  vv'Iiok'saJe  l.i'aih'  is 

linked  with  t,he  (lily  waridioiisi^s, 

hut  Hotne  hi^h  (pialily  spiMMulised 

U’ork  is  also  ea,rri('d  out/.  I’Ik'  boot 

aaid  sIkh^  industi’y  lies  eliielly  in 

Ibiclcney.  dliC)  fur  trade  is  loeafisl 

lu  St(‘.|)ii(*y,  Bethna/I  ih’iMMi,  a,nd 

llaekiK'v  in  assoeiai/ion  with  t/hefur 
•  ’ 

waridioustvs  of  the  ( lity. 

hkiod  nianufa.eture  and  nilied 
proeessexs,  such  as  bacon  ('nrin^, 
hntt/(M'  hl(Midin,t!f,  supi;a.r  r(dinini!4, 
(nliaeeo  process injLi;,  a,nd  hn^vviniji:, 
form  a  veny  substantial  part/  of 
London’s  industry,  '.riie  furiiit/Ure 
iiia,kin|jj  t/i’a.de  is  loea.ted  elnelly  in 
the  (‘ust  (Mid,  as  an  ov(M\spill  Iroin 
t.lu^  dit/y,  and  is  (xarrir'd  on  in  both 
sniaJI  and  laa'p^r^  workshops.  A 
t/ra,(l(i  in  rejiair  work  is  (hwelojiing 
in  t/he  west/  end  inaiidy  in  assoiMhi/- 
tion  with  t/lie  hip;  .shopping  eiMitres 
and  thci  a/nti((ue  furnil-in’e  traide. 

'Jdie  [irintinp;  industry  eout/imi- 
ally  expa.nds.  An  iniportaait/ 
si'et/ion  of  tJiis  t  raih'  is  t/h(^  prodina 
iion  of  daily  niiwspi'i  p(M's  a  nd  ot-lior 
p(M‘iodi(!a,ls  and  t/lu^  subsidiary 
t/iMid(‘s,  Hueh  as  [u’oeess  work,  ink 
niakinp,  and  giMUMvd  st/id-ionery. 

''.riie  h('a/Vy  eluMinea!  iiidust/iy  in 
aaid  a.round  London  is  hn’p'cily  out¬ 
side  the  bournhuy  of  tlui  eo.,  but/ 
tliero  are  in  the  eo.  Hubst/antaal 
faetorir^s  eoncorned  wit/h  oil  ladin- 
in;^,  im/iiit,  Hoa/|),  phuM  and  pas 
inanubietniMM  ,  A  pnaait  di^vadop- 
nuMit/  has  takuMi  plais'  in  t-lu^  lipid/ 
ohiMnieai  industry  coneiM'iied  vvit.h 
(M)sniet  ies,  t/oot/li-past  i*,  suryiea  l 
r(s(uiHit/(*s,  and  tlu^  likix 

In  t-he  p(M'iod  iM'lavetMi  tlu^ 
hiist.  and  SiM'ond  t/ii’('a!'  Whirs  in- 
diistry,  paii/i(Mdajiy  liphtindusl,ri(‘s, 
tended  to  pra/Vitate  towards  Lou¬ 
don.  The  Town  and  Ooiintiy 


Llaaininp  Act.,  I1M7,  a,nd  otluM'  ant/S, 
and  t.owu-planninp  scIkmikxs  nuide 
und(M‘  tlKMii,  had  a.s  one  of  tlnn'r 
(dijiMd-s  th(‘.  est/aJilishnuMit  orsatid- 
litd  t.ovvMis,  with  a/ii  appropriati^ 
a/inount  of  industry,  soni(‘  2t)  t,o 
ho  in.  out  from  London,  in  oi'diM’ 
to  riiieve  th(‘.  eonpt'stien  of  London 
and  providi^  better  livdiip  eon- 
dit/ions  tihi'riM 

hiiot  ba.ckhone  of  London’s  iii- 
dnstiy  is  lln^  port/  of  London  with 
tb(^  nni/jcxstiie  laisy-Oowiiip  d’ha,rn(\s 
liMidinp  ripht/  into  tiu^  luMui/  of  tiu’i 
eiiy,  and  London's  loiip  pre- 
(MniiKMic.e  as  a  tioii/  is  liktdy  to 
eonlimie.  The.  port  has  a.  tre- 
nuMidouH  ent/repbt  tradi^  and  is  a. 
supply  eenl/i'o  i’or  London  repiou. 

Of  tile  wliol(ssaJ(^  nni.rkel/S  ( lo  vault 
(binhui,  vviuM’e  I'ruiti,  viynd.ahk's, 
and  ilowMM’N  are  sold,  is  p(Miia,ps  t/lie 
most/  fa/inous.  Smithlield  is  t/he! 
piMiieipal  ma,rket  fornieat,  billinps- 
pailiC  for  lish. 

'liu!  London  sloek  (uxiilunipe  is 
t/li(!  haidiiip  exeha,np(M)f  its  kind  in 
t.Iu^  eoniit  iy.  Lloyd’s  is  tiii^  eeid  ri' 
for  woiid  inariiK!  iiisura.neiM  'riu' 
h'l('(d,  Sti.  a !'('a,  eo! it  idiiH  many  lunvs- 
pa[>(M'  and  inihlishinp  olVuuvs. 

Amionitikh  and  Mo(Mai.  Lno*:. 
Mineo  t/he  days  of  ShaJo'spixare  and 
t/Iu'  t/lieat.ri's  on  Ihudisidi^,  London 
ha.s  h(‘(Mi  the  riK'eea.  of  Lhitish 
a/Ct-or's.  Most/  el*  tin'  t/Ins'dres  ai'e 
in  the  neiphlionrhood  of  (imrinp 
(h'OHS  K/d.  a,U(l  biluiiftcNbury  Ave. 
CiiKMiias  are  nunuM'ous  a.ii(l  vary 
in  si'/a^  IVoru  Ok'  siipiM'  eiiKuna, 
(some  of  w1ii(ii  w(!r(!  HpiMMa,lly 
ImiK/  and  some  (‘.onviMiod  from 
fornuM"  tiuMiit/res)  to  tit(^  small  muvs 
Okmi, (.!'(!  of  whieh  ('xaniph's  a/H^ 
found  a,t  main  lim^  liy.  tmaniiii. 
ImportanI  tilms  urc'  nsua/lly  shown 
in  eiMitral  Ijoridon  hc'fore  InMup; 
pcMKM'nIly  ri^huised.  Quimmi’n  Hall, 
hom(!  of  the  pronuMuido/  eoiKSM'ti, 
vva,s  (l(‘S(iroyed,  and  the  Old  Vie, 
r('sorti  of  lovMM’s  of  Slia.kivsp<si,riain 
a.nd  ot/luM*  ela/Msiisd  dra/itm,  wa,M 
(hniiapod  by  air  raids  in  IDdl  ;  the 
”  proms  ’’  fmmd  a,  home  in  t/lie 
Kioyal  .AllxM’t.  Ibi/ll.  I)evMio[)m(MU/ 
of  t/ho  Sout.h  Ihi/iik,  starUsl  for  the 

IJlbl  Lest/iva,!  of  Ibit/a/in  hv  t/he 

^1/ 

Imildinp  of  a  peirimuieut  conoort 
haU,  oontimuHl  t/horcMi.('ter, 

Art  Colhictions  ami  Lilirarios 

1’h('  child’  pi(!tnre  paihuiiis  a,r(' 
t/h(^  Nait/ioiial  and  tlu^  Na,t/i(mal 
Lor(/rait  pallm'ies  in  dVa/falpa/r 
>S(|na!*(s  th('  Ta((^  palhuy  (nminly 
Ibth  and  iHHh  c(Md..  [la.int iiips) 
on  Millhaiik,  and  the  Wbillaci! 
collect  ion  in  l\laniiiest  (M*  iSipiare., 
d’h(‘  Viidoria,  and  Alhiu't  and  tiu* 
British  nuiHeiims  (‘(Uitnin  laiye  cob 
leel.ioiiM  of  drawiups  and  (dehinps. 
W.  luMisiiipton  is  tin'  musiMim 
centre  of  London.  T’Uo  Iwoudon 


mnsiMini  ((/./’.)  was  lionsi'd  aS 
K(Misinpt()H  Ba/laaie  li'om  MM/S. 

d’he  liritiish  rmisiMirn  lihi’ajy’,  one 
of  tiiC!  t'liriMs  (‘0}yi’iphl/  libra, riivs, 
(!onlains  ever  b  million  hooks  a, ml 
a,  hnyi'  eollcetion  of  ma-nus(M'ipts  ; 
lh(!  newspaper  siud/ion  was  mow'd 
to  (kilindah^  LK{2.  It  altracl.s 
iminy  stiinhmis,  as  doi's  the  pnhlie 
record  otlie.e,  OtluM'  lim‘  lihrariiss 
aii'e  t/|i(!  K(M(‘iiee  library  in  tiie 
impiM'iai  Inst it/Ul/O,  ilu^  hi,w  lilu'aj'iiMS 
in  tlu'  d'(Mnpl(‘,  tJi(!  library  of  the 
London  school  of  economics  and 
political!  sciiMico,  and  t/he  lihraric'S 
of  London  univinsit/y  and  its 
coll(‘p('H.  Abiiiy  li'arned  socictii's 
have  t/luM'r  h.(|.  in  London. 

Lomlon’s  Open  Space.s 

d’h(!  royai  [Kirks,  (treiMi  park, 
llydi!  (Kirk,  and  KiMisiiipton  pai'- 
(liMiN,  form  a.  eonl/iiiuous  st/iad.eh  of 
0[)(Mi  S[Kiee  ov(M'  t/WO  tn.  lonp.  Tlu'i 
roso  pairdcn,  the  ]n,k(\  a, ml  tiu’i 
opiMi-air  t/lu'at/re  a,ti/ra,et/  many 
visit-oi's  to  lf('p,(Mi(/’s  pa/iiv.  diu^ 
parks  a.t  Dulwiidi,  IhiUiersi'a,  aiul 
Kiiishury  Ihii’k  a/fo  amoiip  tlui 
mosli  atl-nietivi’i  of  tho.s(^  main- 
taiiUMl  by  (,li(‘.  L.L.L.  ()p<Mi- 
air  (Ml li(M't/aiimi(‘ii(H  a/iid  hn.uds  are 
proviihul  in  tin*  sumimM*  moidlis. 
K|)piiip;  fori‘s(/,  1  la.mpstaMid  lu^ath, 
K.iidmiond  park,  a, ml  WdnihliMlon 
common  jiri^  huye  opi'ii  hikkm's 
wh(M’('  iialiural  (Muiditioiis  ha.ve 
IxMMi  r('t.aiiHMl.  'Transport  to  the 
open  count/tyside  is  a/Vaila/hle  by 
bus,  motor  eoaeh,  a.!id  liy,  d'lie 
loeai  aiitliorit/ies  luive  done  much 
t.o  [iresm'VM'  London’s  (‘ountry” 
by  buyiiip  up  li’a-etM  of  land  Jdiiiid 
the  huilt/-u|>  a.risM,  to  form  ti  prc'iui 
la'll/  round  Loiidou. 

ThousaiidH  of  [HMiple  visit.  Lorn 
don  ('V(My  year  t,o  see  eriekid.  si. 
Lord’s  and  the  Oval,  immiH  at. 
Wimhii'don,  Kiighy  fool/hall  at. 
Twiek(Miha,m,  and  AHsoeia/l/ion  fmd/- 
ha.ll  ai.  WiMubhy.  Other  impoii.- 
a.iit/  Hj>oi’t/inp  (WiMitiS  t.U/ke  [daei'.  at 
Wimihky  stadium,  the  VVliiti' Oit/y, 
a.nd  ill  (hoAkysta/l  BaJa/Oe  proimds. 

iiie  j'a/shionu/hle  slioppiiip  eeiitri! 
is  tiu^  m'iphhourhood  of  Ibyiuit. 
Mil.,  Biec^adilly,  Bond  tSt.,  and 
Oxibrd  St.,  t/liouph  KiiiphliHhri(lpf‘i 
and  Kensinpioii  lliph  St.,  attract 
many  shoiipers,  a.nd  none  of  l.lu' 
hors,  is  without/  its  local  shoptiinp 
CAMil/re.  (’(M'tiiin  (,ra.d(‘M  and  tyfies  oi’ 
shoi)  eolleet  in  e(M’tain 

streuds,  (Mf/.,  (ifiarinp  (k'oss  lid.  is 
neb'd  for  its  Imokshofis,  Onuit 
Bert  land  St-,  for  motor  sakM'ooniH, 
St  i‘(‘(d  niarkidsllom ish  ind'liet  Jut.  in 
Lainheth,  IMiddh’Si'X  S(..  (formerly 
Bet  ticeat  laui’)  in  Stcpiu'y,  B»erwi(d{ 
maiiod',  Soho,  and  many  oI.Ikm* 
pactH, 

WestminsltM'  ahliey,  S.  Ihiurs 
catliedral,  and  Southwark  cathe- 


dral  attract  visitors.  S.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  is  perhaps  the  best 
kno^  of  London’s  parish 
churches.  Westminster  cathedral, 
off  Victoria  St.,  and  Brompton 
oratory  are  the  centres  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Many  churches  and 
chapels  were  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged  by  enemy  air  attack  in 
1940-41  and  1944-45,  but  the 
Central  Hall,  opposite  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Memorial  Hall  in 
FarriiigdonSt.,  and  Friends’  House, 
Euston  Rd„  remained  as  the  central 


tunnels  (Eutherliitlie  aiid  niac.k- 
wall),  and  a  free  feny  for  vcliith'S 
and  pedestrians  at^  Wooiwudi. 
Fuither  briflgcs  and  timnels  a, it 
under  construction  or  planned. 

Arcliitectural  Styles 
Its  architecture  has  nnidc  Lon¬ 
don  the  butt  of  criticism  of  town- 
planners  and  a  source  of  enci('a,r- 
ment  to  those  to  whom  variety 
appeals.  It  includes  a  few  m(‘di(‘vaJ 
buildings,  churcht's  and  public 
buildings  often  of  Portland  stoiu', 
a  mixture  of  Hat,  br-ick-lniilt  Iions(‘H 


the  Cify  of  London  Plan.  1911, 
pr’('iK’ii'cd  by  tin'  City,  and  ilio 
( Jri'aJ.ci'  f^oiidon  Plan,  19  1  1.  ianned 
by  (he  !J:n\'(i..  laid  down  (lie  broad 
lines  of  poHt”V\a.r  r('Hlo\ clopiinm  t. 
Projects  for  riinif  roatl.s  lor  fasli 
ti'aflic,  iiKireasi'd  o|K'n  spa.ei'  and 
artK'iiily',  now  .mcInioIm,  and  (ho 
di'corigi'stion  of  pop.  and  indnnlay 
are  among  selnaiU'S  to  b(‘  iinpb' 
nu'iiti'd  betore  the  (aid  of  (Jit'  90(Ji 
e«mtiiry. 

London  ot  the  days  ot  iSht-rloek 
llohut'H  and  It,  L.  iSlitwi'ji.'uui  has 


meeting  places  of  the  Methodists, 
the  Congregationalists,  and  the 
Societv  of  Friends.  The  Salvation 
Army  h.q.  in  Queen  Victoria  St. 
was  destroyed. 

Physical  Development.  Lon¬ 
don  has  evolved,  as  have  many 
other  large  urban  centres,  out  of  a 
series  of  ancient  villages  which  have 
grown  into  one  another  by  com¬ 
mon  expansion.  The  community 
structure  of  the  former  villages 
Cevn  stni  be  traced,  overlaid  by  the 
general  development.  In  e.g,, 
Blackheath,  Dulwich,  Chelsea, 
Lee,  the  old  world  atmosphere  of 
the  former  village  can  still  be 
sensed.  Some  of  '  the  former 
centres  have  become  focal  points 
and  prominent  local  shopping 
centres ;  Brixton,  Lewisham, 
Peckham  are  examples. 

Transport  Facilities 

Mhen  rlys.  first  came  to  London 
in  mid-19th  cent.,  the  termini  at 
Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  Victoria 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
London  is  now  covered  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  rlys. — surface,  under¬ 
ground  (at  basement  level),  and 
‘  tube  ”  ;  all  the  main  lines  ter¬ 
minate  in  London.  Buses  cover 
every  district,  and  numerous  taxi¬ 
cabs  ply  for  hire.  Trams,  intro¬ 
duced  1861,  disappeared  1952. 

London’s  transport  has  de¬ 
veloped  without  co-ordination  and, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
has  tended  to  lag  behind  need. 
As  London  has  grown,  the  trans¬ 
port  problem  has  been  intensified. 
Road  widening  and  extension, 
improvements  in  underground  and 
surface  rlys.  have  had  constantly 
to  be  undertaken  ;  cii-cular  roads 
around  London  to  divert  traffic 
that  would  otherwise  pass  through 
the  centre  are  under  construction 
or  in  project.  Cross-river  traffic 
IS  a  perennial  problem.  The 
Thames  is,  within  the  co.  of 
London,  crossed  by  ten  road 
bridges  under  the  control  of  the 
-•.C.C.,  as  well  as  by  four  bridges 
‘outrolled  by  the  City  corporation, 
-here  are  six  rly.  bridges,  two 
)edestnan  tunnels  (at  Greenwicb 
nd  Woolwich),  two  vehicular 


of  the  IStli  cent,  and  s(']ni-ba,s('- 
ment  brick  and  stone  rt'sidi'iieeH 
of  the  19th,  inier.sp('i‘,s(‘(l  uith 
examples  of  Vhetorian  Cotliii;,  aJI 
darkened  with  the  griniii  of  vtvirs, 
and  hiig(3  dept,  stoi'es,  suik'i'- 
cinemas,  blocks  of  flaks,  and  olliei's 
in  reinforced  conca-eie  oflJM^  laJvsli 
design.  Large  areas  of  20(Ji  eeiik 
red  brick  Iiousing  ol‘  ti'rraci'  and 
villa  types  fill  the  ouf.i'r  suburbs. 

The  ever-moving  tide  of  soiual 
change  has  had,  and  will  doiiblJi^ss 
continue  to  have,  its  (‘necks. 
Neighbourhoods  alter  with  fJu^ 
trends  of  fashion  and  habit. 
Districts  that  were  once,  like 
Belgravia  and  Mayfiu'r,  exclu¬ 
sively  residential  are  invaded  by 
commercial  and  (irolessiotiaJ  busi¬ 
ness  ;  districts  tiuit  oikt 
high-class  grow  (l('f)ivss('(l  and 
workaday.  The  large  f,own  house 
goes  out  of  fashion,  and  flats 
become  the  vogue. 

The  air-raids  of  IIMO  Ifilf) 
scarred  London  badly,  inukiiig 
some  localities  luireeogiii/.abh'. 
The  broad  outlines,  how'('ver,  re¬ 
main.  S.  Thud’s  eoutiiuK^s  t,<) 
dominate  the  City,  the  west  end 
remains  the  camtre  of  cultuiv, 
fashion,  and  ontertaiimunt,  the 
east  end  the  main  area  of  working- 
class  life.  The  City  is  the  coimiKu'- 
cial  centre  of  office,  bank,  and 
counting  house. 

London  lost  some  of  her  archi¬ 
tectural  gloricH-™n()taJily,  nuiny 
of  Wren’s  churches  in  i\u)  City  L 
but  her  citizens  won  the  baith^ 
honours  of  paticnec  and  sf.eadfast- 
ncss  under  trial,  fi’he  pop.  of  fJu^ 
CO.  fell  from  over  4  millions  to 
just  over  2  millions.  With  Um  cud 
of  hostilities  London  filled  aga,in, 
the  pop.  rising  to  3.]  milliouH  by  th<( 
end  of  1945 ;  there  was  luuite. 
shortage  of  housing  and  bushu'SH 
accommodation. 

Plans  for  Reconstruction 

London,  however,  like  her  Cock¬ 
ney  inhabitants,  is  irrepressibli'. 
Great  plans  for  recoristriKition 
were  prepared  by  tlu^  public 
authonties  during  the  Si'comi 
Great  V  ar.  The  County  of  London 
Uan,  1943,  issued  by  tlu^  L.C.C., 


uisajipcai ('u.  i  ik*  ikmiu*  kiim  aiui 
the  haiiis(»iii  cab  ar('  ticeii  no  nuu'v. 
I’lu'  old  time  "  I  joiidmi  partii'u  * 
lar  ”  Ibg,,  y('ll(»w  as  p('a  tioiip, 
olT.sfiring  of  coal  liiiioke,  tuirvi\’ea 
but,  uudrr  iIk'  iMUH'licmd  itdtuciico 
of  sniok('  abati'uicnt  tiw-i  and 
('le(dirificatioii,  mil)  aan.ii  oi’caaioiial 
pal('  rnisl.. 

Tll(^  iuov('UU'u(i  tovvai’iln  plaiuu'd 
rccoiislvuctiou  liaM  broiigld^  (‘ou. 
scimiiSiK'MN  (il  Mm  value  ol'  Mu'  old. 
IbiildingM  of  ai'chitcctiiral  uiid  Ida 
torie  nu'i'if.  an'  not  to  bo  ruMdo aaly 
.sw<'[>t  iiavay  ;  wink'  tlu'  oppoi' 
timity  pri'Mciibal  by  tiu'  mmtuy’! 
clearauc('  of  uiaii)'  aitoa  in  the 
city  was  mu'd  to  atiidy  Itouuui 
and  otlu'i*  arc)ia<'olo",iO'il  ivmaitiM 
iioriuaJly  liuri<'d  under  brick,,  and 
morf.ai'.  Loudon  will  la'laiu 
coidJiiuity  with  lu'r  g.iv.il  paal,  and 
eonl  iiiiic  to  b('  au  embodiiund-  o( 
(lie  prid(',  (Ji(»  acld(‘\ ('UU'UL  and 
tlic  a  (feel, ion  of  Mm  whole  Ibd  idi 

l)('Opl(', 

iiililirHinijtliif.  'Pho  Muildhall  (\ud 
( I H'  L,(  t( ).  Id H'a rioa,  n ud  M io  !  .<  )nd > m 
lUUHcuiu  all  oiailaiii  jaaid  eolloohoii  * 
al  liooKu,  nmp'i,  and  \  lowtj  relahiij' 
to  London, 

Mi'iNuitAu  lUs'i'oitv  ANi<  Ttmo 
(mAi'iiv.  I.ondon  raal  and  Trotumi, 
3  vota.,  It  Cutniiiigjunn  ami  M.  IL 
Wla'iUlcy,  IKIII  j  Survey  !»l  L<mdou, 
19  voIm.,  Sir  \V.  Itnian'i.  1909  09; 
Miclioua, ry  of  London.  M,  liar 
btm,  lUlS;  London  IbJmilL  H. 
Vlimn,  IH97  1927;  M«nu.-ruphv  of 
Loudon  llivmr,  In  li.  dmuM,  1931  ; 
IbunoUM  London  Chnrelmc,  <\  !S, 
MorMoek,  Liiiidon  ;  Heart  ol 

Mie  lOmpire.  A.  Mee,  1937;  Liu-v 
clop(alia,  «(rLmuIon.  W.  Kent.  193*?,- 
MruLr  London.  IL  L.  Sim  en  a  I  939 

.Kaui.v  ano  M  I'Uumvai.  HeiTiUt'i. 
lamdon,  iia  Urifdu  and  I'larh 
IknaJopmaiil,  W,  Tmoa  1993’; 
London  latb  ni  (lie  LIMi  Veniinv*, 
(k  IN'iidrilk  1933;  Roman  Londn'n, 
G-  llonu',  192(1;  Kortmni  London, 
IL  M.  Slenlon,  I93f. 

tnazA II I'l'i'ii A N  ANO  ST<e\ H'r  Hm 
Tonv.  'Pli,,  Aaeiont  JIalla  of  Mm 
Lit.y  CuitilM,  R,  Nommii,  1903; 
Sfow’M  Survey  of  London.  2  vola.. 
IIMIS;  The  (irnal  Fire  ot  London. 

U  .  L.  IkJl,  ( 929  j  93ie  Mroiit  Rlu|*in 
m  London  in  1665,  VV.  M.  HrdLI92l ; 

I  ho  h.arly  IRatm'y  ot  I'iceadilR. 
LouthR'i'  SqmuT,  and  Soho,  C.  L, 
KmgHfbrd,  1926;  'I'fio  Rlamm  m 
bhak'apearc'a  London,  F.  R,  Wilaom 
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11127;  'riu'  (irowlli  (»(' Sl.u»u’(.  Lon- 
tloii,  N.  (L  ( -JainoH,  IDUo. 

IHtii  and  ID'i'ii  Oi'iN'r.  llis'roiiA'. 
Tiio  Microcosm  oC  London,  .'{  voIh., 
H,,  A('k('rniaim,  1  SOH  00;  Hoj^oirdTH 
London,  JI.  IL  WOkmU  loy,  I  OOO  ; 
'Dio  London  of  'riinokc^rjiy,  I<L  IL 
(lhaiKM'llor,  i023;  la)n(lon  ijiCo  in 

1  ho  IHIli  (l(M\t\iry,  M.  IL  (i!ooi'p;(s, 
1025;  John  (hiy’H  London,  W.  IL 
Irving',  1  02S ;  j'ohn  Wi'hIov’h  lam- 
don,  K.  H.  Sngdon,  1002;  Looo- 
nvolion  in  V'iclorian  London,  (L  A. 
L.  t^okon,  1007. 

AkTH,  lO'lAltNlNO,  AiNUlMI'lMnN'l’S. 
OMio  AimiHi'inmd H  ol*  Old  London, 

2  \'oIm.,  M’.  IL  lloiilion,  lOOl;  A 
\S'}indm’('r  in  lamdon,  I'].  V.  Loons, 

I  000  ;  lanidon  OluliM,  IL  Ni'vill.  I  01  I ; 
London  Kovisitod,  0].V.  Lnons,  1010; 
London  Inns  and  'rnA'i'niH,  L.  \\’ng'> 
iK'r,  1021;  l\Ior(^  London  Inns  and 
O'nAn'rnH,  L.  Wngnor,  1025;  O’lu^ 
Librarii^H  of  lamdon,  li.  lly(\  1027; 
OMio  Oiil-door  MonuiiKmlH  of  lamdon, 

H.  Loo[)(n’,  I02S;  Survey  o(' 

I\lns(mniH  mid  Arli  (lallorioH  in 
London,  lOOO;  London  AlVorili,  K. 
V.  LiicaH,  1007;  (jlnoon’s  Hall,  I  SOO 
10‘II,  K,.  Likin,  1011;  London's 
Nninnd  Hislory,  IL  S.  11.  KilL'r, 
I0‘I5;  I’Ik'i  HoinniKM'i  ol' I  lu'  ILiglisli 
'Tluud  ri',  I ).  IL'ook,  1010. 

Ancnrri'm'rniiiL  O'ow  n  I'i-annino, 
llonsiNo.  London  llonsi's  I’roin 
1(500  lo  LS20,  /V,  I'L  Kiohnt'dHon  and 
r.  L.  (Jill,  ,1011;  .lolm  Nash,  ,1. 
SumintM'Hon,  1005;  ()(M)i'ginn  lam. 
(1(111,  ,1.  SiimiiK'i'Hon,  1!M.");  ('(niidy 
ol'  London  I’Inn,  London  Honiily 
('(nincil,  I  Od.'l ;  Lopoi’l  (in  INisl  -wnr 
I<('cons(  rnci  ion  in  (In'  ('ily  (O' 
London,  ('ily  (O’  Litiidon  (N)rpor- 
alion,  lO-LI;  (hv'iiLn*  London  lOmi, 

I I  .M.  iSl  III  ionory  ( iriicin  101*1;  vols. 
on  Itoinan  London,  I  ho  ('iL\‘,  W’osl  - 
minsh'r  Alilx'y,  and  lOn.sl*  an(M\'(\s(, 
London,  K-oyal  ( 'oinniissioii  on 
1 1  isl oricid  IMonnnnml s. 

Hoviounmon'I’.  O'Ik'  Slory  ol'iho 
London  ('onniy  Comioil,'  v\.  IL 
I  >a\doH,  102(5;  O'ho  ( loviamnumi.  and 
MiHgovt'rnnumr  of  London,  \VL  A. 
KoliHon,  lOOl;  lamdon  and  iln 
Lovi'rnnumL  IL  Harris,  lOlll;  T\u\ 
London  Honniy  (Lnnoil  IVoin 
Within,  Sir  H,  Haward,  1002;  How 
(h’oad'r  London  is  Hovoimod,  IL 
Morrison.  1005;  S(diool  Hoard 
Mornori(^H,  O',  (dniln^v,  1007;  lliM- 
toi*y  ol'  thci  London  ('onniy  Hoimoil, 
LSHO  1000,  Sir  (LHihhon  and  IL  W, 
H(dl,  1000. 

So<'l  Ah  ('ONIKTKINS,  O'nAhM.  Lil’l^ 
and  Labour  of  I  bo  ILsipIo  in  Lon  ■ 
(hni,  17  voIh.,  (L  Booth,  1002  00; 
llislory  of  (bo  Borl*  ol'  London,  2 
voIh.,  Sir  0.  (L  Broodbank.  1021  ; 
In  l)a,l'k(^Ht  London,  Mrs.  (L  (iln^MbM’- 
i.on,  102(5;  London  Brisons  ol' O'o- 
day  and  NL'sb'rdny,  A.  ('row,  1000; 
O'ho  linlnstiL'M  of  (Iron, ((‘r  Lnndon, 
lb  H,  SnuHi,  1000;  _  London’s  Mar- 
ktOs,  W.  0.  BaHsiiigluiin,  I0,*M; 

0’oynb(x(  HaJI,  1 HH4 . 100*1,  J.  A.  \i, 

Biinloll.,  1005;  M(nnori((H  ot  a 
London  Honnly  Horoma*,  H.  K*. 
Oswidd,  100(5;  M(0i'opolitam  Man, 
R.  Sinclair,  1007  ;  lanulon  Lili,!  a,n(i 
Labour,  0  vols.,  London  School  ol' 
BcoiU)iui(;H,  1 030  *00. 

W.  El’lo  JTaolcBon 


Til  10  SlO('ONI)  (htlOAT  Wait. 
Br('f)aralii()ns  io  nnud.  mn-iul  aUnck 
on  London  sin  rifl'd  at  tln^  iinu'  of 
tdm  Muni(‘h  <‘nsis,  S<‘pL,  BIOS. 

I lisiribuiion  of, gas  masks  and  Idn^ 
organ i/.aii on  of  a.  civil  dolcncc 
for(H‘  Ix'gan,  a,nd  jilans  (puti  par¬ 
tially  into  practice  a,i  tliat  iim(') 
\vor(^  drawn  up  lor  (‘vacua.iion  of 
H(M;tionM  of  idn^  pop.  aaid  of  govt. 
d('pt(H.  Sto('l  out-dooi’  (Ainh'rson) 
sindtors  w('rc  (lis(,ribnt(‘<l  fiax'  in 
lAOh,  Bl.Ol),  to  lamiIi('H  adio  liv('d 
in  lious(‘s  and  wlios('  inconn'  was 
Ik'Iow  £250. 

During  S('[>t.  I  0,  HklO,  .OOd.OO:) 
oll'icia)  cvacn('<'s  ”  school  child¬ 
ren,  e\p('c(,ant  inotliers,  and  agt'd 
and  blind  p('rsons  wcix'  si'id.  oui- 
of  London  ;  and  parties  coiitiniK'd 
lo  I('av('  at  iidervals  nnts'l  Nov,  10, 
I!)‘I0;  ollieial  (‘vaama tioii  Wt'is  re- 
op('n('d  flidy  1  S('p(.  7,  HIM,  to 
(‘onnta'i'  tin'  (laiig('r  from  Hying 
bombs. 

First  Air  Raid  Warnings 

I'In'  London  sirens  souinh'd 
tin'ir  lirst.  air  raid  warning  a  lals(' 
alarm  as  Hn'  prime  minisla'r 
linisln'd  bi’oadeastiiig  tin'  an- 
inmnemiK'iit  on  Siniday,  S('pt.  2, 
(liat  tin'  eountiy  was  at  war.  13l(^ 
blaekoid'  ot  (dl  aa'tilieial  ligliling 
whieb  was  lo  last  until  S('pt.  I7, 

I  O  l  d,  bad  b('gim  on  S('pt.  I .  Not  ie('M 
announcing  Aik,  Haio  Siita/ri'm 
appenri'd  (iv('i'i)igb(,  abov(*  bas('- 
nu'nts,  soiiK'  (d’  Hk'Ih  reinr(ire('d  ; 
signs  in  ('V('ry  stre<'t  poinO'd  lo 
wardc'iis'  and  (irst  aid  posts,  and 
giis  eh'ansing  and  liix'.  stations. 
Zig-zag  slu'Iter  li'cin'lics  W('r('  dug 
in  many  nl’t  In'  pfirks  :unl  s(|uar('M, 
to  b('  lalor  r(K)r('d  in  wdth  st('('I. 
Stn  tni'H  and  iinnnmn'nts  in  I  In' 
str('('tH  w('r(\  eithi'r  r('mov<'d  to  a. 
pln,c('  of  Hulety  or  brielo'd  np. 
Ba.rragi''  balloons  wi'iii.  up,  and 
around  London  A. A.  /pi ns  \\('iv 
sited,  tin'  oul('rmost  about  12  in, 
a,  way. 

Sirens  soinnk'd  again  r)n  Hit' 
niglit  of  Jmn'  24  2.5,  lOdO  ;  and 

Mpotte'i's,’’  wdioH('  task  nl'b'r  th(' 
air  raid  warning  had  h('('n  souinh'd 
was  to  mol  ily  approaching  ('iicmy 
sn'ropIaiK's,  w('r('  tdu'rcufB'r  placi'll 
on  tdn^  top  nf  many  buildings.  O’he 
lirsl.  air  aitaek  in  tin'.  London  ui'ea* 
caaiu'  on  Ang.  lb,  win'ii  21)  10 
bombs  were  droppi'd  in  a.  S.W. 
snbnrb  ;  the  lirst  adbniglit  raid  on 
e('ntral  London  w.'(s  on  Aiig.  21, 
ddu'  batd-h'  of  London  b('gai\  on 
(Sat,,  Sept.  7.  with  a  day  ami  night 
(d‘it;u‘k  on  tin'  docks  by  mon'  (linn 
1500  raidi'rH  coming  in  in  waves. 
Raids  (‘ontinuc'd  uiglitly  until 
Nov.  2,  wlu'u  tlu'ri'  was  no  alert  ; 
lew  nights  to  the  ('iid  ol'  Dee. 
pas,sed  wdtinuit  an  atOudt.  The 
((polling  luontliH  of  1041  hrougbt 


oeea.sional  raids,  hat  afB'r  May 
10  I  I  Hu'i’t'  w('ie  no  Cur'tlu'r  H('V('re 
attacks  until  (';irfy  lO'lf. 

Blast  walls  of  briekwoi’k  weri' 
put  lip  oiitsi(l('  ilu"  doorways  of 
onie('  hnildiiigs  ;  many  groniid 
door  window  ()p('ningH  wj'ri'  sand* 
haggl'd,  many  npp('r  windows  w(‘r<' 
hricki'd  up,  and  wln'n  window 
glass  was  blown  oul,  it  w'as  !•(' 
[)lac('(l  by  wood  or  cardboard. 
Surfa.ct'  sin'iters  of  brick  and  r('- 
inrorc('d  con('r'('l  ('  wen'  built  m 
<'V(*ry  road  iuni  open  spac('. 

It  bad  been  in(,('iid('(l  to  kc('p  tli(' 
liibi'  rly,  sl.'diions  (usi'd  as  air  r;ud 
sli('ll('rs  dni'iiig  I  In'  lOrst  (h'(':d 
Wmr)  ('le.'ir  during  ak'i  ts  ;  but 
win'll  si'x'cn'  niglili  raids  ,'itarl('d 
pcoph'  carrying  blanln'ls  and  IIk'ii* 
i,rc;isin'('s  in  .sihtejisi's  bought  I  Jib 
I  iekef  s  and  took  po.ssi'S.sion,  sk'i'p- 
ing  (III  plalTonihs  and  stairways 
until  in  Nov.  70  stations  wcis'  lil  Ici  I 
with  7,(500  tlir('c-ti('r  Inmks  Ibr 
\vlii('h  f-K'asoii  tii('k('tN  w(‘r(‘  issin'd. 
Wdn'u  tli('  slu'llci*  laeililii's  in  tliesu' 
stations  \\'(’r('  einh'd  May  15,  1015, 
London  dL'anspoi'l*  mhh'd  np  tln^ 
nightly  numb('rs  ol'  l  ho;4('  w  bo 
had  sh'pl  in  tlu'si'  Inmks  and 
jnad(' tin' 1  ota I  I'orly  millions.  At 
(In'  ( inie  (d'  llm  u  orsi  raids.  Imw  - 
('V('r,  at  k'ast  Iwo  thinb:  of  Lon 
(lonei’s  n'lnaiiK'd  in  llicir  Innni'.s  ; 
tli('  city's  sprawl  w.as  an  aid  lo 
sal'('liy.  4‘'li('  windows  ol'omnilars's, 
1  r;mis,  and  I  r;unN  ol'  London  'I'raiiS’ 
ports  whicli  ran  1  Iirmiglioiit  (In' 
raids,  \v(*r(' eovs'i'ed  will)  | irob'cti V(' 
lU'lting  to  ('('diicc  Hit'  (lunger  id' 
tli('ir  Hpliidcrin/!;,  Indoor  slci'l 
labh'  (Morriiuni)  ,sh('It('rs  w('r(' 
isMiK'd  in  ldd>.,  1041. 

Narrow  Bucapo  o£  B.  IhuiBs  OatluHlnil 

A  oin'dam  d('la.y('d  action  bomb 
tlmt  penetrali'd  Ihc'  roadway  in 
front  of  H.  Baul’s  entln'dral  on 
iS('pt.  I  1,  lOK),  W'as  (hi!!;  onl  and 
earled  away  to  Ik*  ('Xfdodi'd  in 
IL'iekni'y  marslu'.s,  wlieix'  in  Mk' 
coni’fK'  of  (  inu'  nniiiy  otln'ra  joined 
if,  loip'tlicr  with  Inmdri'ds  of  tmi'i 
ofrnhhle  from  slnit(.('r('d  )mildin/!;M. 
In  (let.  a  bomb  fs'iiefrab'd  IIk' 
roof  of  (S.  BaiipM,  and  if  was  liil. 
agjun  tin'  following  Apiil  ;  but 
tliougli  Mu'  ca4h('draJ  was  diima/g'd 
tlu'  d('Votion  of  tin'  wpc'cini  hand 
of  wnt('ln‘rM  who  voIunl('('r('d  to 
('ar('  I'or  it  sa.ved  it  from  d(‘alrm'- 
tion  ;  its  survival  was  an  import- 
ant  ('oiiti'i  hidinn  to  Londoners' 
monih".  Uiu'kinglmm  Balaci'  was 
hit  on  S('pt.  10,  1040;  hut  the 
king  and  (piet'n  r(*nmin(*d  in 
London  tlirnngliout  the  war. 

A  lir('*raising  raid  on  tlu^  ingid' 
(d'  Dec.  20  20  , startl'd  sorin'  1,500 
lirt's  and  (h'stroyr'd  m'l'cs  of  build 
ingH  in  tlm  narrow  streets  and 
alh'VH  (d’  the  oldc'sl  pa,rt  of  lli<* 
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City;  many  water  mams  were 
damaged,  the  Thames  was  at  low- 
tide,  and  the  firefighters  could  not 
get  water.  Only  towards  the  end 
of  1941  was  completed  the  system 
of  large  surface  pipes  laid  along 
the  ciuef  roads  and  fed  by  pumps 
from  the  river  which,  ■ndth  many 
new  water  tanks  built  on  cleared 
sites,  would  have  provided  ade¬ 
quate  water  in  the  event  of  another 
fire  attack.  Between  Sept.  1, 1940, 
and  July  31,  1941,  fifty  thousand 
H.E.  and  countless  incendiary 
bombs  fell  on  London. 

ESects  of  Air  Raids 
Information  kiosks  set  up  by 
London  Transport  directed  people 
wdiose  normal  bus  or  tram  route  or 
liy.  station  was  out  of  action 
through  the  presence  of  miex- 
ploderi  bombs  or  road  blocks  due 
to  bomb  cavities  or  heaps  of 
rubble.  Broken  gas  and  water 
mains,  telephone  and  electric 
cables  were  repaired  during  raids 
and  with  remarkable  expedition. 
A  temporary  bridge  was  throwni 
across  a  crater  in  Charing  Cross 
road  ;  a  crater  in  Lancaster  place 
caused  the  closing  of  (the  pre-war 
temporary)  Waterloo  bridge,  but 
work  continued  on  the  new  bridge, 
w^hich  was  opened  to  traffic  Aug. 
11,  1942.  The  approaches  to  a 
number  of  Thames  road  bridges 
WTre  hit,  and  there  w'ere  many 
near  misses  close  to  the  innumer¬ 
able  rly.  bridges  in  S.  Loudon,  but 
only  Hungerford  footbridge  was 
cut,  bv  a  flying  bomb ;  a  wood- 
and-steel  emergency  bridge  be¬ 
tween  Westminster  and  Charing 
Cross  was  used  by  pedestrians 
until  Hungerford  bridge  w^as  re¬ 
paired  ;  a  second  emergency 
bridge,  between  Lambeth  and 
Vauxhall,  and  a  third,  between 
Chelsea  and  Albert  bridges,  were 
never  used.  All  the  main  line 
rly.  termini  were  damaged  by 
blast ;  Paddington,  Liverpool 
Sti-eet,  \Tctoria,  and  S.  Pancras 
received  direct  hits.  Bombs  fell 
all  round  Clapham  Junction, 
largest  rly.  junction  in  the  world, 
but  rarely  put  it  out  of  action. 
The  enemy's  onslaught  on  the  dock 
area,  however,  reduced  the  activity 
of  the  port,  dockers,  barges,  and 
grain  elevators  from  which  were 
transferred  to  a  temporary  port 
at  Gareloch  in  the  Clyde, 

When  in  June,  1940,  Prance  was 
defeated  and  invasion  of  England 
.seemed  imminent,  all  public  build¬ 
ings  were  barricaded  with  barbed 
wire  and  with  defensive  netting. 
Camouflaged  concrete  blockhouses 
were  built  at  strategic  points — one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  square  so  well  disguised  as  a 


bookstall  that  hundreds  of  people 
passed  it  every  day  without 
realizing  that  it  was  a  fake.  An 
anti-tank  ditch  was  constructed 
all  round  London  some  12  ni.  lioni 
the  centre. 

The  removal  of  iron  railings 
from  parks,  private  gardens,  and 
squares  during  lt)42,  which  gavt‘ 
public  access  to  squares  (r.f/.  St. 
James's,  Bussell,  Berkeley)  never 
open  before  except  to  occiqiiers  ol' 
the  surrounding  houses,  produced 
about  135,000  tons  of  scrap  iron. 

Many  business  firms,  banks,  and 
societies  evacuated  part  or  ilu'f 
whole  of  their  organization  to  tlu^ 
country.  Some  govt,  depts.  and 
parts  of  others  moved  out  ;  but 
the  govt,  itself  and  depts.  dealing 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  i'(‘- 
mained  in  the  caxutal.  Th(^  e.orn- 
mons  met  in  their  own  house  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  a,ii 
air  raid  on  May  1041  ; 

thereafter  they  met  first  at  Churcli 
House  and  later  in  the,  cUaauber  of 
the  upper  house,  the  lords  Ibcu 
meeting  in  Church  House.  Mcvinity 
feet  below  Whitehall  was  tli<^ 
cabinet  h.q.,  construction  of 
which  began  shortly  after  Munich  ; 
Winston  Cluirchiirs  wartime, 
broadcasts  were  made  from  bis 
private  room  there.  The  Admiralty 
built  a  bom b-x^roof  citadel  bcbiiid 
its  pre-war  building. 

After  the  German  occupation  of 
Europe  in  1940,  London  bccaimc 
throughout  the  war  tlu^  si^at  of 
the  exiled  govts,  of  Poland,  Nor¬ 
way,  Belgium,  the  NiitherbindH, 
and  Czeclio-Slovakia,  and  h.q.  of 
the  Free  (later  Fighting)  Prcnicb 
until  1943 ;  the  exiled  govts,  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Greia-e  wm-C!  in 
London,  1941-43.  From  1942  tlu^ 
U.S.  army  and  military  polices 
uniforms  were  a  familiar  sight. 

Headquarters  for  European  Invasion 

In  Aug.,  1943,  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Europe  began 
under  Lt.-Gcn.  F.  E.  Morgan  at 
Norfolk  House,  fSt.  James’s  Hcpians 
which  became  Gcii.  EiHcnliovv(n'’s 
h.q.,  Jan.-March,  194-1,  vvlum  li<‘, 
moved  to  Bushey  park,  Middlesex, 
on  the  outskirts  of  London. 

The  “  little  blitz  ”  on  London 
followed  Eisenliovvor's  arrival. 
Enemy  bombers,  on  most  of  the  20 
attacks  during  Jan.-March,  lOJI, 
about  100  in  number,  vviu'c'  imd,  by 
a  l»arrag(‘  of  intmise  violmiei*.  On 
the  niglit  of  Feb.  23-24  lli(*y  dam 
aged  the  London  library  and  (’ha(  - 
liam  house  in  St  .Jaums’s  Siiuare, 

Caissons  for  th(‘  Mulberry  ba,r- 
bours  were  made  in  tlui  I’lninu's 
estuary,  and  London  was  a  mount¬ 
ing  port  for  landing  craft  taking 
part  ill  the  invasion  of  Franco  on 


June  0,  for  sonu*  (biys  Ixdore  and 
after  u  Imdi  milita.i’y  coiiNoys 
iravadhal  almost  continuonsly 
through  London  on  tludr  way  lo 
1  ludr aHS(*ml)ly  poiid s.  (InJiiiU'  13 
tli(^  llying-bornb  (i/.c.)  attack 
iK'gaii  :  during  Jiiiu'  13  Sept.  I 
mort'  tlmn  2,300  (I ying  hombs  loll 
on  London  ;  on<‘  on  June  IS 
(I('stroy(‘d  (lu^  Guarals  (diapid  aJ 
MTIInigton  l)a,rra,cIvK  ;  another  on 
June  30  Itdl  justi  <)^^^si(l(^  tln^  Air 
ministry’s  olfua'  in  Alduycli.  No 
London  borough  (iscupial  da.ma,!';('  ; 
Wandsworl  h  was  (lu'  most  st'voivly 
bit.  d’lio  l)omI)a,r(lm(uit  wmd,  on 
through  llu'  21  hours;  bid.  Lon¬ 
doners  (aiidimual  by  day  (o  g,(> 
a, laud,  (ludr  lih^  and  work,  pausing 
to  tak(^  slieltiu'  only  u  luui  tlu'V 
lieanl  the  sound  of  an  approaidiing 
missih'.  At  night,  sonu'  of  I  hem 
used  tluM'igldi  d('(q)  sludl  era  wididi, 
sta.rtcd  in  101 1,  wm'i*  (tpoiu'd 
during  J uly,  lOM.  A  liuii<ln'd  fl . 
btdow  ground,  tlu'Si*  wiu’i^  iHunb- 
jiroof,  ga,K-pro(d‘,  and  vvatiu'  proid'; 
(UKih  could  hI('('P  and  in 

emiu’gimcy  Hludt.m*  JlnOOO.  'Pbo 
lirsl,  rockel.  bomb  (xec  Iv.md^ct)  lo 
i'(‘ach  London  loll  at  (Liswick  on 
iSl(^pt,.  S ;  mor(^  than  liOO  led  in 
London.  Oms  on  a,  Sat.  morning 
in  Nov.,  killiMl  100  in  Nmv  (Toms. 

3'hc  worst  *'''  incidmdr  ”  of  tiu'  war 
(ioniHHdicd  with  air  aitack  on  I  In* 
U.I\.  ()(UuiiT('(I  all  |{<*tiinal  Crocn, 
Mandi  3,  1!M3,  when  173  were 
kilkal  as  (U’ovvds  ('nt(‘rinf';  a  uliolL'i* 
losii  tludr  S(df-conlrol  (hroug;b  llio 
ilring  of  A. A.  rot-IndH. 

Tolial  War  Caimalhoa 

A  (otal  of  29,S!)0  cilizoiiM  <d' 
Loudon  wm'c  killed  by  ('umiiy 
action,  50, ‘(97  irijnoHl  and  (h'laiiu'd 
in  hospitiid  ;  L'l00,2'ir>  bomieM  wen^ 
(h'slroyi'd  ordanuigpd  by  boinbu 
many  sligld.ly,  bni.  miong;b  vvcio 
uninliaLiliable  to  iiudvo  (be  liouuing 
sbort.age  sm'iouH  wluui  iwacualml 
Londonm’s  \v(U’(\  on  May  2,  lOLg 
officially  iiivilod,  if  tludr  bomcM 
W('r(‘,  Imliiiiabh',  to  r(d.nrn.  Tin'  tirat 
timqiorary  prefabricaled  boiiMoa 
wlu<‘h  hol|)(Ml  to  ri'nuMly  I  Ids  uborl 
ag('  wi'i’c  ('reeled  in  Poplar*  1013. 

The  laid.i'rn  in  tlu'  clock  lou(*i' 
at  Westminslor  was  lolil.  April  21. 
104A;  and  from  10,  Downing 
Strtxdi,  Clinrcldll  broadcast  (he 
announemm'nt  (d'  tlu^  ('iid  of  llu^ 
war  in  Europi'  on  May  M,  Cb'im'id. 
AtlhM'  llmii  of  the  war  with  dapnii 
at  midnight,  Ang,  M  15. 

(’iiii-siili  Pombera'  Moon,  Neglcy 
h'ai'Hon,  101 1  ;  Pronl  Lnu', 
II.M.S.D,,  1012;  Coekney  C.im 
paigii,  E.  It.  L(*wcy.  10 1  (  ;  Tlu' 
jSu'gi' of  LoikIoil  B.’lb'iirey,  1010  ; 
d’hc  Lost  Tu'nsun'n  of  lamdou* 
W.  Kent,  10-17. 

li'ouu  Clannaau 
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London.  Clly  and  port,  <il'  (‘ul.ry 
of  Ontario,  (Canada,  in  Middl('S(‘X 
(!().,  il,  Hiiiiids  on  (ih<'  'l’Iia,iU(‘s,  105 
ni.  S.VV.  of  Toronto.  It  is  by 

tlu^  (tN.lv.,  (tIMv,,  aJ.Ho  by  tln^ 
lV'r(‘  Mar(Hi(‘tli<'  and  Micbi,!i;uiU  (tan 
tra.l  liiK'H.  It  lui.H  ('l('(■.tri(!  tiraniwa.ys 
whicb  ai.so  run  to  Oort  iSta,nl<'y  on 
Lak('  l^ri(*.  Tiu‘  wtait  of  tlu'  nni- 
v('rsiiiy  of  VV.  ()nt,ari<»  and  of  H,.( !. 
and  Angli(‘.a.n  biwIiopM,  it  lia,s  lor 
ohiof  buildin;ji:H  tlu',  two  oatlu'dral.s 
a-nd  o(ih(‘r  churoIu'H,  lioapil^alH, 

I  nduHtri('H  inolud('  tlu^  nianufactun' 
of  a<j;ri(adturai  iinpkamadiM  a,nd 
nia,c.bin<'ry,  (‘lunnioalH,  fnn\itnr(% 
I('aih('r,  ('ti^.,  and  h('r<^  a.i*(^  p<dir()- 
baini  r(‘(in<‘ri('H  and  aliopH  of  tln^ 
O.N.lv.  I^iba'trio  |)ow('r  ih  obtained 
from  Nia,iL!;a.ra  failH.  Ooinbm  wji.h 
founded  1825,  l>op.  ( 1051 )  05,5.15. 

London,  Oiuiw  oii'.  Oalls  of 
Ht,r(M'l.  vnaulorH  a.nd  otlu'i'H.  All  but 


lia.v(‘  b('('i\  d(‘se.rilu'd  by  Annibale 
(!a.ra(‘.ei  ( 1500- 1()00),  a.nd  tbo.sei 

of  Pai'iH  bv  Vi(dior  Nounu'l  in  L('w 
('I’i.s  (b^  Pa.)’iH,  Ty|U'.s  <'t  Pliyaiono- 
mi<‘H  d’AntrcO'oiM,  1887. 
niHt.ory  of  tJie  (Vioh  of  Ijoudou, 
Anei(ail,  and  Mod('rn,  ( !.  Iliudl(‘y, 
ISS-j  ;  Old,  Loudon  Street,  (tri(\s, 
A.  VV.  Tu(‘r,  1885. 

London,  OnenAUATioN.  ok.  hn 
ternational  a^jjriMmu'.nt  about  naval 
|)riz(^  la,w.  In  I  DOS  00  a,n  inl,er- 
national  na,va,l  <ioiilei'(me('  waa  Indd 
in  London,  on  the  invitation  of  tlte 
UriliiHli  jUfovernnundi,  to  eonHid('r 
and  deline  na,val  pri/,*'  law.  ll,  (li<l 
not  l(%dHla.lie  ;  ii,  mon'Iy  e.(nlili(‘d. 
dtui  fj;r('a(i  pow<n*H,  ineludiiif!:  tlu^ 
U.S.A.  and  ,)apan,  were  r('pi'(v 
H(ait(‘(l  by  57  juristH,  who  <lr(nv  up 
a  e.od(^  1,0  lu^  obH(n'ved  in  t'V(>ry 
priy:(^  eonrt  in  (nany  eount,ry.  'rids 
eo(l('  \va,s  (uiilbal  tln^  d('<fla,rat,ion  of 


obHol(d,(^  today,  tluy  rangt'd  from  London,  1,000.  11,  e.ouHiHted  of  71 


tliet  eri<'H  of  wa,tieli- 
nnm  and  wat('r- 
lUen,  iH'llnnm  and 
boa<tiU(m,  hUo|>- 
Inaoxu’M  and  aje 
pnmticx'H,  t<>  tboNo 
of  tlu'i  bundn'tl.H 
of  itin('ra,nt,  tra,- 
dtu'H,  Indbubrnm- 
.ij;(n’H,et(f.,  who  plied 
their  waren  or  (xilb 
iufjiH  in  tlu'i  eity 
Htr<X'.tH.  Of  i,he 
tra,d(^  (iri('H  th<i 
eaaTa^Ht  nnmlion 
ia  iri  Lyd^ud,i*’H 
I5tli  (umtury 
ballad,  London 
rjy(!kp(mny(Laek- 
peoiny),  wbieb 
throww  an  iuLu'- 
(‘Htiuft  lijji:l)it,  on  tlu^ 
lif(s  of  luH  time. 
Many  of  tln^  (!ri('H, 
lilu'i  Swt'Cit  Lav« 
(‘uder,  wer(^  bar- 
inoniH(‘d,  and  wtn'e 
iUuHtrateid  by 


drawinfiiH  of  tln^ 


eri<n’H  by  T.  and 
*1.  Bciwudi,  H,oW“ 
bnidHon,  Oruik- 


Loadon  Cries.  “  Two  bimohos  a  Deimy,  primroses,  two 
bunches  a  penny.”  The  first  o!  F, Wheatley’s  series,  1705 


Hlundi,  OrovvhalL  and  ilof^artb 
(Odn^  Lnra^jfod  Mtiniciian)  ;  th(\y 
ar(i  r<d<a’r(‘(l  to  by  tlu^  old  drama- 
iintH  (doiiHon'N  Sii(mt  VVoinan  and 
Bartbolonu'w  Fair) ;  by  Addinon 
in  Tin'  Spcxiiator  (No.  251)  ;  and 
in  the  Boxl)m'f!;be  balladH. 

llliiHtrativ(^  drawin^H  by  Mar- 
ecOluH  Laroon  or  Lauron  (1(555" 
1702)  w('r(^  po])idariH(al  by  ib(^  (mi- 
Ln'avir»gM  by  PienaAjVmqx^Ht  (1055  - 
1717),  and,  like  l,iu^  Heri<'H  i)y  Krau- 
eiH  Wheatley,  H.A,  (1747-1801), 
(‘ngraved  by  Holuavonetti  (1705- 
1810)  and  othern,  are  vahnxl  by 
collectors.  The  erics  of  Bologna 


arf,ieleH,  in  wbieb  W(n*(^  cnnlx»di(xl 
international  law  ndating  to  na.val 
wa.rfare,  an  tlnxi  mnb'rHOxxl  in 
most  ooimtri(^H,  It  (baUt  with 
blocdva(b^  in  tinui  of  war;  (xmti'a- 
band  of  war  ;  tlui  liability  of  neu¬ 
trals  t(>  (iapture  and  comb'innation 
for  uniK'utral  nervicu' ;  tlu^  <1('h- 
truction  of  tnuitral  pri/x'H  ;  trann- 
b'r  of  an  enemy’n  ship  to  a  mxitral 
(lag  aft('r  a  (U'cdaraiion  of  w'ar  ; 
what  Hhii)H  could  b<^  tmnned  of 
eju'iuy  (!haractm’  ;  ei)nvoy  and 
r(‘HiHtane(^  to  Htxuxdn 
Wh(\n  the  Pirni  (lr(xi,t  War  broke 
out  in  1914,  the  declaration  bad 


not,  b('en  ru,t,i(i<'d  l»y  (,li(^  powx'rK. 
In  (inxit  Bi’ita,in,  the  hou,M(' of  bu’dM 
r<'fuH(Ml  to  pni,s,4  a  bill  to  iviidtu’  it, 
t,lie  lx.w'  of  the  land.  During  tlio 
war  It,  vva.s  fomid  impoH,sibl<'  foi’  t,h(i 
Allies  t,o  ob4(‘rv<'  l,b('  d('elara»l,iou. 
ddu'  |>rovi.sioM,4  relal  ing  to  bloeloub' 
wc'i'ei  luwx'r’  loninilly  di.MM<mt,('d 
from  but,  tlu'  AHiew  ('Hl,a,bliKbed  a. 
bbiekfub'  of  a,  mev  kind,  a,nd  Ixmi^l 
their  right,  t,o  do  on  tlx^  rigid,  to 
('xa,et  repri.sa,l,s  for  (b'rinany\s  Hub- 
ma,i’ino  earnpapigii.  d’lu'  (butraS 
I’ovs'erH  paid  no  at,t,(‘id,ion  l,o  iid.er- 
iin,tiona,l  imva,l  bi,w.  Ah  a,  reMult,, 
on  t,Iu‘.  finst,  ti'.st  t,b(^  d('eiln,rn,l,iuu 
broke  down.  Nee  Llo(‘ka.de ;  In- 
t,(‘i'na4i(mal  lai,w. 

Loxidoa,  Doin'  ok.  Lor  an  n,e- 
eonnt  of  thin  body  .-vee.  Port  of 
London  Authority. 

London,  Tkka'I’v  oi*'.  Na,m<^ 
giv(m  to  Hiwera,!  i,n'H,tieK  Higpied  in 
the  PngliNh  ea,[>i(,id,  the  rnoMt 
imfX)i'(,a,nt  o('whi<ih  n,r('  l,he  (bIbtW' 
iug  ;  ( I )  d'nxity  b('(,w('(m  Lngla.ud 
and  INa,nee  ma,<I(^  in  1559;  il,H 
provi.sion.M  W('i'(^  not  kept,  and  it 
wa„4  n'pla,e(‘<l  by  tin'  trc'aty  of 
Bretigiiy  (r/.e.).  (2)  'rr('a,(,y  .signed 
da, II.  M,  LSM.  and  iiieorpora4(*(l  in 
t.lie  g<'uera,l  Hetttlemn'ut  imub'  by  the 
eongiH'HH  (»r  \d('ima  (7,0.),  4450 

('H(,a,bIiMluxI  t,he  kingdom  of  th<^ 
N('l,h{a'lan<lH,  with  llu^  prinet'  of 
()ra,ng(^  ii„4  kiii|.^,  hut  t,he  liingdom 
WJtH  not  a  .Muee(ssH. 

(5)  In  1851  a  t.ix'aty  wan  Higmxl 
in  London  by  (bxxd,  Britain, 
Auntiria,  l'Vn,ne<g  PruHnia.,  a,nd 
IluH.sia„  It  d<',ela,r<xl  t,bn,(,  Ib'lginm, 
now  Hi'pai’atixl  (Vom  Holland, 
Hbonid  bee.onn'  an  iudt'p<md('nt  a,nd 
maitra,!  ata-L',  (1)  In  1859,  a, 
(.rc'a.t.y,  also  of  London,  nigm'd  by 
I, he  Ha.nu^  p(>w<'rH,  <ionlirm<'d  the 
<'a,rli(u*  arra.ngi'nu'ut,  declared  Ib'l- 
gium  mMd.ral,  ivnd  forlaub'  tha,t 
(lountry  in  ma,ke  wa,r  Ha,V(^  in  aell" 
(b9en<u\  ''PliiH  wa,H  l,he  a.jj;r('eim'nt 
vi()Ia4('d  hy  (b'rimuiy  in  1914. 
(Nee,  lietlglum  :  HiHl-ory), 

Mefinwhile  hy  a  t.rea.ty  tiippu'd  in 
lamdon  in  »lnly*  1827,  (,li<^  Lnro' 
pixoi  powern  dt'eided  to  inb'rvene 
in  (}r<'('c<',  a,nd  driva^  the  'rurk.s, 
under  Ihraliirn  PaMha,,  thma'IVorn. 
TIuh  b'd  to  t,lu'  ha, t, tie  of  Navartno, 

In  1852  a,  (xnden'mu'  o(’  London 
(bxUt  wilili  the  HU(*(’eMMi(m  t,o  the 
dnehit'H  of  Bleavig  aiUd  Ilolatein, 
The  [jrotoeol  Higned  hy  tlu'  livm 
gnxit  po\v(x*H,  alH<j  hy  Norway  and 
Sweden,  on  May  K,  *1852,  deelarxHl 
tlrni  thew^  diieliit'H  munt  be  an  in- 
b'gnd  part  of  Denmark,  a, ml  lha,t 
to' tlumg  a,H  1,0  the  DuaiMli  crown 
itHcIb  (briatian  of  (diieliHburg, 
afterwardH  PbriHtian  IX,  Hlmulii 
mnusccHl  on  tln^  dt'idb  of  Pnxb'riek 
Vn.  Ah  it,  u,HHert.cxI  that  tho 
(lormait  rights  in  ILilHii'in  muHfc 
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remain,  it  iras  pleasing  to  neitlier 
party.  {See  Slesrig-Holstein  Ques¬ 
tion.  )  Treaties  were  also  signed  in 
London  in  1S71  and  iSS3,  wliich 
dealt  with  the  navigation  and 
control  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

On  May  30,  1913,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  S.  James’s  Palace  to 
end  the  war  between  Turkey  on 
the  one  side  and  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Greece,  and  Montenegro  on  the 
other.  The  first  meetings,  at  the 
end  of  1912,  had  been  suspended, 
and  the  war  renewed.  In  March, 
however,  Turkey  agreed  to  medi¬ 
ation,  as  did  her  foes  in  April.  The 
representatives  met  again,  and  the 
treaty  provided  that  Turkey 
should  give  up  Crete  to  Greece, 
and  should  be  confined  in  Europe 
to  a  line  drawn  from  Enos  to 
Midia.  The  Balkan  states,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  agree  upon  a  di¬ 
vision  of  this  ceded  territory,  and 
the  second  Balkan  War  began. 
The  treaty  was  thus  never  opera¬ 
tive.  (^S'ee  Balkan  Wars.) 

The  term  treaty  of  London  is 
given  to  the  secret  agreement 
signed  April  28,  1915,  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  Italy  agreed  to  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  treatv  stated  the  conditions  of 
such  assistance.  Among  these 
were  undertakings  that  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  she  should  receive 
Trentino,  part  of  Tirol,  Trieste, 
and  other  lands,  including  some 
islands  belonging  to  Austria. 
Other  articles  dealt  with  Italy’s 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  and  elsewhere,  and  also 
provided  for  a  loan  to  her. 

The  London  naval  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  the  XJ^S.A., 
and  France  was  signed  March  25, 
1936.  It  was  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  its  outstanding  points 
were  definitions  of  capital  ships, 
aircraft  carriers,  light  surface  and 
auxifiary  vessels,  and  small  craft ; 
placing  limitations  upon  the  maxi¬ 
mum  displacement  and  the  size 
of  the  heavy  armament  in  battle¬ 
ships,  aircraft  carriers,  and  sub¬ 
marines  ;  and  prohibition  of  the 
construction  of  capital  ships  or 
light  surface  vessels,  other  than 
aircraft  carriers  between  8,000  and 
17,500  tons,  before  Jan.  1,  1943. 
The  treaty  also  provided  for  an 
annual  interchange  of  information 
about  naval  construction  pro¬ 
grammes.  In  the  event  of  any  of 
the  contracting  powers  becoming 
engaged  in  war,  liberty  was  given 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  Dec.  31,  1943. 


London,  Jack  (1876-1910). 
x4merican  novelist.  John  Grillith 
London,  born  at  San  Francisco, 

Jan.  12,  1876, 
adventured  for 
a  time  as  an 
oyster  pirate, 
then  formed  a 
fish  patrol. 
Next,  shipping 
as  a  sailor,  in 
1892”93  he  vis¬ 
ited  China  and 


Japan  and 
hunted  .seals 
in  Bering 
Sea.  He  then  tramped  through  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada.  During  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-05  he 
was  a  war  correspondent.  Ho  died 
in  California,  Nov.  22,  191(5.  Of  his 
many  stirring  books  of  julveniure 
the  be.st  known  are  The  Call  of 
Wild,  1903  ;  The  Sea  Wolf,  1904  ; 
White  Fang,  1907  ,*  Burning  Day¬ 
light,  1910.  His  short  stories  were 
masterly ;  ho  also  made  contri¬ 
butions  to  socialist  literature ; 
e.^.  The  Iron  Heel,  1907. 

London  Airport.  The  olTicial 
name  for  the  international  com¬ 
mercial  airport  optmed  by  tlu^ 
British  ministry  of  Civil  Aviarion, 
1946.  It  is  in  the  district  formerly 
known  as  Heathrow,  sitiiabHl  in 
Middlesex,  14  ni.  W.  of  the 
of  London,  between  the  Bath  and 
Great  South  West  roads ;  the 
nearest  towns  are  Feltham  and 
Hounslow  (Heston  and  Isle  worth 
borough).  In  its  final  form,  with 
nine  runways  all  capabl(^  of  taking 
the  heaviest  of  land  aircraft,  the 
airport  is  planned  to  aibsorb  a  large 
area  north  of  the  Bath  road,  tln^ 
terminal  and  control  buildings  to 
be  sited  in  the  centre  of  the 
landing  area.  See  Airport. 

London  and  North  Eastern 
Railway.  British  railway  group 
which  cxi.stcd  from  1923  to  1947. 

It  comprised  the  earlier  Great 
Northern,  Great  Eastern,  Great 
Central,  North  Eastern,  Hull  and 
Barnsley,  North  British,  and 
Great  North  of  Scotland  rlys.  The 
London  termini  were  King’^s  Cross, 
Marylcbono,  and  Liverpool  Stre(4<’ 
and  among  the  main  line  stations 
were  Waverlcy  (Edinburgh),  York, 

N  e  w  c  a  s  1 1  0-0  n-Tync,  Norwicli, 
Nottingham,  and  Sheffield.  The 
company  owned  the  locomotive 
works  at  Doncaster,  Darlingt/on 
Gortou  (Mancl,c.«t.r),  fitvM 
(London),  Cowlairs  (Glas^i^ow) 
and  Inverurie  (Aberdeenshire  .’ 
Loeoinotives  wore  coloured  giYMui 
and  coaches  brown,  but  the  engiiu^s 
drawing  strcam-lincd  trains  wi're 

T  L.N.E.R.  was  tluv  first 
British  rly.  to  introduce  a  stntam- 


liiK'd  triun  (Silviu-  tiubilec',  1935). 
and  to  build  ciiKun.a  ears  for  show¬ 
ing  iKuvs  pr()grn,mm('S.  'riic'  «‘oiu- 
pany  ojK'ralvd  lU'Jirly  17,(100  m.  of 
tra.de,  On  Jaii.  I,  10-18,  it, 
iiuiorporaivd  in  Bririsli  Railwn.y.s. 
riVc.  Railways. 

London  Basin.  Gc(>logical  (uul 
geographic}!,!  l.crm  used  foi'  (be 
roughly  tibnigula,!’  juv}!-  lying  !>('■ 
(,wecn  tiu!  diidk  ridg(‘H  of  the  N. 
Downs  and  Cliih,er'n  Hills,  ti-nd 
contiuning  tlu!  v.a-lh'ys  of  (.In* 
K('nn(‘t  jiud  low(u-  Odubiiuvs. 
gcrn'i’id  geologn'ejd  Hl,rnd,ur<'  is  (Jial, 
of  a  bnunl  (.nmgh  (syncliiu') 
wliiib  is  pifchijiig  gently  (o  (,lu!  E. 
Till'  eliUilk,  uiid(»)‘l}du  l)y  (,li(^  i»n 
pervious  giuill,  clay  (.S(M'  ( !r('t,aecous 
system)  foi’iiis  tJu'  (udsid}'  of  (In^ 
b}i,siu,  jind  pas.s(‘s  below  London 
from  OIK'  Hi(i(^  tiO  tiu'  ot.lii'r.  It,  is 
ovmijdn  by  Tort, is, ry  .sjinds  <i,nd 
clays  which  form  fui  iiuporvious 
layer  above'  tlu!  (biblk.  TIk'  cludk 
is  much  (isHure'd,  and  r('0('iv('M 
wat(M' draining  frotn  (  In'  N.  Downs 
and  Chill, on  IS.  d’liis  wat.oi*,  i,r}i,pp('d 
b('i(VV(‘(m  t,li(!  (,wo  iinpe'i'vioiis  beds 
iibove^  and  Ix'low,  (lows  down 
niuh'r  lamdon  and  hem  Insm  ('\- 
tensive'ly  tappe'd  hy  artesian  we'Ils. 

Till!  ge'iu'ral  slmpt!  of  (,ho  Lon¬ 
don  basin  is  the!  tvsnlt  of  folding 
earth  movt'UU'ni.H.  At  tlio  elosi' 
of  the  Crx'laei'ons  pe'riod  i.ln'  (dialk 
was  np-arch('d  ovi'r  Mk!  Wemid  mnl 
dowii-foldeel  (,o  N.  and  .S.,  so 
forming  (bee  Lomlon  and  lliimifn 
sliire  basins  on  (b.he'r  side.  fiVr- 
tijiry  (h^posits  -  9'liaii(‘i,  sand, 
Ib'ading  IxsL,  London  chi.y,  and 
Hagsliot  NlUltls,  K<ll  of  lOoei'IK'  }|igc 
w('re  t.lu'u  (h^po.sih'd  in  (bi'  down- 
W'arpexl  aieim.  Eurthor  ('K,rt,li 
moyemicntH  (hiring  (Ju^  'Tortijiay 
IHuiod  tin'll  rnrtiK'imecmil.uat.od  t,ho 
t'arlim*  folding, 

9’he  aroiii  is  stJII  slowly  movini*; 
and  t.ilting  S.E.  It,  lum  hci'ii 
eHtahlisInsl  liy  gi*od('(,ie  levelling 
that,  sinee  IH(K),  l.ln'i't*!  him  hes'ii  a 
lowering  of  the  ground  Hurfaeo  at 
llarwieh  of  about  2  ft.  Tlw 
vjia’iouH  deipositiH  in  t-ho-  hasin  give' 
rise  to  variety  in  ses'in'ty.  'Fo  the 
N.  and  S.  are!  rounded  (‘lndk  liilli 
with  opi'ii  lielels  and  heeeh  noodo. 
In  the  Alde'rshot,  ii,re»a  the'  Ihi,'/- 
shot  sands  form  Iieat-hdands  wii  h 
mmife'rs,  he'atJier,  and  goiW' ;  thc' 
London  elay  and  Rerndhig  hi'ds 
proeluex!  he-jivy  soils  snitalile'  for 


arable!  land,  e'lal 


iL  nani,  e'lm, 


F 


clays  are  used  locally  lor  briek 
making,  l'jxt('iisi\'(*  lhi,(,  terrace’.'' 
on  ('itiu'r  side!  of  (ho  d'hames  t'ariw 
remds  and  rlys.  Jboir  gravel  hoehi 
have,  hes'n  e'xploited  for  huildtiig 
material,  and  where!  tbi'Ir  surface 
Ib  silt  or  clay  the'y  (‘ar>ry  imuLi't 
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gardens  or  farms.  I^p.e  Oi'cTaocHms 
System  ;  ijondon  CHay  ;  Ti'rtiary 
System.  Gilbert  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

London  Bridge.  (5lii(‘f  of  ifui 
Thames  bridge's.  J)eHigiK'(l  by.Jolm 
Keniii(‘  (d.  1S21),  whose'  two  sons 
supervised  the  work,  it  ('xteiids  from 
Adelaide  Place  and  King  William 
Street,  K.C.,  to  !k)rough  High 
Street,  Southwark,  S.K.  Tlu'  iirst 
pile  was  driven  March  Ih,  18:21, 
and  William  LV  op('n('d  tiu'  bri<lg(^, 
Aug.  1,  1831.  It  is  built  of  granite', 
is  supported  by  liv('  semi-elliptical 
arelu's,  the  ('.('nlj-al  ai'ch  liaving  a 
sj)an  of  ir>2]  ft.,  and  is  })2S  ft.  long 
and  ()3  ft.  wide,  tlui  original  widtJi 
of  54  ft.  having  been  iner(‘as('d  by 
corbc'lling  out  in  1903-  04.  The 
tola!  (iost,  including  approaches 
and  widening,  was  :i:2,r)(;(),2(KS. 

its  immediate  predc'cessor,  also 
of  stone,  was  built  on  the  sit('  of  a 
wooden  bridge',  bdieved  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Komans.  Petca* 


stroyed  in  1832,  and  the  fiih's  W('r<' 
pulk'd  up,  many  (bousands  of 
Homan  coins  and  medaJlions,  with 
('xamph'M  of  Homan  potH'ry  and 
til('S,  W('r(' diseovt'i'ed.  Ik'iu'ath  old 
London  bridges  in  1582,  Hcg,('r 
Moi’ris,  n,  Hollatuh'r,  ('n'et('d  wiUi<'i‘- 
wen-ks,  whieh  (existed  until  IS22. 
London  hridg('  rly.  station  is  on 
th('  S.  sid(',  and  on  tlic'.  N.  si(l('  of 
tb(^  riv('r  are  Lisfnnongc'i's’  Ilaill, 
W('Ht,  a, ml  Adi'laiidci  House',  (%'i,Mt. 

( !lironi('I('M  ol  Loudon 
Hridg(',  by  An  Anl<i(|uary,  1802. 

London  Clay,  A  still  blue  el)i.y 
ol  Lo\V(U‘  9’('ri.iary  (Ibau'iu')  ag(^ 
wliieli  (Hu'urs  in  the  London  aaul 
nami)Mhin'  basins  of  S,  It.  Itiigbuid. 
It  varies  from  about  (i()9  ft,,  thiedi- 
JK'HS  in  Kssex  l,o  59  ft.  at  N(*wbnry 
and  thins  out  a,ltog('th('r  fart,lu'r 
V\h  4du'  iihiek  t'.lay  Ix'd  acts  a,s  an 
impervious  eovi'ring  to  tlu^  ebalk, 
whieb  is  tIu'  art('sian  wat(a'“b('ariug 
formation  underlying  Loudon. 


41u'  pliysi(ad  (dmratdiers  of  the 
elay  allow  it  to  Ix'  easily  tnniu'lt'd, 
which  has  piu’inittt'd  the  (bnadop- 
nuail,  of  tube- railways.  /SVr-.  Ixmdon 
Basin  ;  4\'rtiary  Syst('m. 

London  County  Council.  Ad- 
miniHtrativ<'  bofly  si't  up  in  1888  to 
maiuiige  tlu'  alTairs  of  tIu'  lU'wly 
(u’l'ab'd  eounl,y  of  London.  H 
r('[)laec'd  the  Mi'ti'opolitan  Boaa’d  ol 
Works,  arid  r-onsisis  of  ('oimeillors 
(*I('et(Hl  ('vi'ry  thrix^  year's  in  llu' 
spring  hy  voti'rs  in  tlu^  nu'lropoli- 
taai  boroughs,  a.nd  altlcirnK'n  ('li'eb'd 
lor  six  years  hy  tli<^  ronncillors.  At 
lir'st  there  W('re  IIS  eoiineillors,  19 
al(l('rm('n,  both  la.Ier  iiK'i'easi'd  in 
rmmli<*r  IViun  tinu'  to  l  inu'. 

Tim  eouiu’il  as  a,  whole'  nu'i'ts 
every  Ibrliiiglit,  lm(,  it  der's  nurst 
of  its  work  ihrougli  eommilb'CiM. 
It  lia.H  a, elmirinaii,  a,  viercelminnau, 
a, ml  a  ik'pidy  eliairmau,  and  a, 
large  stall'  of  paid  odieiabs.  Lord 
Hosiduwy  wa,s  its  Iirst  ebaii'inaii. 

odiei'M  w<'r<^  in  Spi'ing  ( Inrdi'na; 
Viid.oria^  Km baiiknu'id.,  and  elsr^.. 
wlu'i'i',  until  (!)('  London  Konnly 
Hall  was  ens'h'd  on  t  lu^  rigid,  bank 
<»l  the  rivea*  just.  N.  of  Wi'sl  rainsler 
Bridg(%  ami  rornially  o[»('ned  hy 
<h'org('  V  in  July,  Hi22, 

4'h('  nu'l I'opoliian  hoi’ougliM  form 
mull  iple-meiuher  ('onneil  eon 
stitiu'm'ies.  Idh'i'tions  au^  UHiially 
(bngid.  on  polilieal  party  Hm\s,  as  in 
national  t'leetions.  During  IHS9 
1997,  with  the.  t'X('(d»lion  (d'  (he. 
yciars  1895  1)8,  Ihe  Progr'eMsivea 
(LilHM’als)  liad  a.  la.rgi^  majority  ami 
(uinti'clhal  tbe  eoimeil  ;  ilnririji,'; 
1997  3-1  tlu^  Mnnieipal  Helbrinera 
(<  lonsK'rval  ives)  were  in  powt'r. 
dben  eame  a  Labour  (WoeialiMi ) 
majority,  imurdaim'd  for  rnou^ 
than  twtmly  yt'ars  {t.lu'n'  wm-i'  no 
('le.etiuuH  during  the  Hi'eoml  <b’«'al 
War). 


of  Cohxdmreh  began  it  in  U79, 
CompU'tedin  1299  by a/Kn'mdiman 
named  Isambi'.rt,  tliis  bridgi^  stoml 
K.  of  tlm  ('xistiing  stnudaing  in  a 
line  with  Kisli  Street  Hill,  it  luwl 
19  ari'.bes  built  ipion  pik's  of  elm, 
surrouiuh'd  by  wooch'u  sti'rlings. 
On  fortified  gat.es  at,  ('a(;h  ('iid  lu'adH 
of  ti’a,it()rH  were'.  (‘Xposi'd  on  spiki'S. 
Woodi'u  bouHt's  on  ('acb  sidc^  were 
removc'd  in  1758.  Jh'twix'u  t,be 
13th  and  Mt,li  pit'rs  from  tlu'  <!ity 
side  was  a  drawbridgi*.  In  the 
enntri'.  was  a  chapel,  (h'dii'at.ed  to 
S.  Thomas  of  ( lanti'i'biir'y.  Ik'h'r  of 
Ooh'ehnreh  ivas  buried  in  this 
ehap(*l.  N.  of  Hu'  drawbridge  stood 
the  famous  Non-sueli  House  (g/r.). 

Old  London  bridge,  as  it  is 
called,  was  the,  oidy  bridge',  over  t,li(^ 
Thanu'S  until  1739 -hO,  wIk'u  the 
first  Westminster  bridge  was  eon- 
struoted  ;  and  when  it  was  do- 


I 


London  Bridge  from  th©  soath^eMfc,  On  its  I’itrht  is  Adelaide  Howsci.  above 
which  can  be  seen  tho  tops  of  the  Monument  and  S.  Maicmw ;  on  left  is 

Kl*  *^^**’^  an  old  enffraviuK*  the  bridge  ai  it  appoaretl 

about  1610.  Five  aicliea  across  was  the  drawbrldflfo.  On  the  gat©  are  seen 

the  heads  o!  men  condemnecl  as  traitors 
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throughout  tne  wnoie  £ 
tive  CO.  (including  tl  ^ 

London)  for  education  (primary,  ^ 

secondary,  and  adult);  to^m-  ""  ^Poads  2111!  ““  Aa-  /  v/  %x\\> 

planning  and  the  regulation  of  - - — ^ 

buildings;  maternity  and  child  r. q p  a r ’■  " yS 

«-elfare  and  ambulance  services; 

the  Londoners’  meals  service  (ci\dc 

restaurants) ;  main  drainage  and  -Ly  f^ArtjkeJ/y  j  k 

Thames  embankment  waUs  ;  licen- 

sing  places  of  entertainment ;  the  X/  ^7 7" 

provision  of  homes  for  the  aged  ^c^/aah^  WTi 

and  infirm,  and  the  YTlfare  ser-  ^ T  j/~ 

vices  for  handicapped  persons.  7>^pWI\D ON  DERRY  ]) 

Outside  the  city  it  looks  after  «  <\(y^P^O<SS:6‘  V 

Thames  bridges,  and  inspects  ^  ^  ^  R^RYI  ‘ 

shops,  weights,  and  measures.  The  f  ^/j^ungiven  A  \ 

council  in  common  with  the  City  ]  , 

corporation  and  the  metropolitan  \ 1 
borough  councils  has  power  to  pro-  \.  \  jK^^pp^rfum/^ 

vide  open  spaces  and  housing,  but  ^^u^vnll 

its  powers  are  much  vdder  in  that  '  ^^a/ta.yaM/jPk  prc^ 

they  relate  to  the  whole  adminis-  .  Butts^r/op^J 

trative  co.  It  may,  moreover,  "  ‘y  iX’^ 

provide  open  spaces  and  housing  . \ 

outside  the  CO.  cr-jf<^-J  ■  '  ^  :  ^' 

Annual  expenditure  of  the  coun-  ^  sko^Jn^'"'^  -  ^  ,a ’!,  v-A 
cil  is  of  the  order  of  £55  millions,  y  posi^on  erfX  ^  vAtj'  L 

of  which  hays  spent  ou  education.  t 

r\ ext  come  health  and  fire  services.  V  ;  TXv./-/  .^Pv 

The  net  debt  outstanding  in  1951  A  ‘  A  ' 

was  over  £133i  millions.  Comuli  %,  T^wksrex>Wf|>^ 

The  loungest  County,  pub.  by  ^ 

the  L.C.C.  in  1951.  i  i 

Londonderry.  County  of  N.  boudonderry,  N.  Ireland.  Map  of  the  county  on  the  north  oo 

Ireland.  With  a  coast-line  on  the  prefix  of  London  when  in  KiO!)  dates  f nun,  ilu^  I7tli 
K,  It  has  an  area  of  804  sq.  m.  The  much  of  the  land,  taken  from  the  vvji,h  rentoHMl  luul  ei 
chief  rivers  are  the  Roe,  Bann,  O’Neills,  was  made  over  to  llie  li)t,h.  T1h‘  RC  cj 
Foyle,  Moyola,  and  Taughan.  The  corporation  of  the  City.  Lah'.rmueh  Fummius  is  morhu-ii 
surface  is  level  near  the  coast,  rising  land  vestedin  the  Irish  (Society  of  guildhall  Fovle(t)ll 
to  considerable  heights  in  the  S.,  London  and  London  livery  com-  1(117  '  ll. I  ti  e 
w  ere  are  the  Spepin  Mts.  (1,200  panics  was  sold.  Londonderry,  anwfiJu^r  eolle<^('s  N 
ft ).  Lough^eaghisonitsp.bor-  including  the  city,  forms  a  co.  and  s.dio.dN  "  v  fi 
Tn^  oyle  on  the  N.W.  constituency  of  the  U.K. ;  it  also  monnm.'nl  Vo,/. 

Londonderry,  or  DerrJ^  is  the  sends  four  members  to  the  N.  Ire,-  n. (onl In,  iV^  I 
chief  town;  other  places  are  land  parliament.  There  is  a  eastlo  sieg.de  /  ’loflfiso 

at  Dungiven.  ^vhieh  uIho  bad  an 
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L  ndonderry,  N.  Ireland.  Map  of  the  county  on  the  north  ooaat  ol  Ulwt 
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dat.ss  ir.HU,  the  1.7th  e.'nliury,  hut 
wjinS  rt'HtoHMl  (uid  (Milarg.sl  in  the 
l!)th.  The!  Rdh  eath.slral  of  .S, 
Lug.Miins  is  mo.hu'n,  Th.'r.'.  in  a 


I*  I  IK',*.''.  iH  a 
egy  dat(‘s  from 


chief  town ;  other  places  are 
Coleraine,  Limavady,  Dungiven, 
Moneymore,  and  Magherafelt.  On 
the  coast  are  the  watering-places 
of  Portstewart,  Castlerock,  and 
DownhOl.  The  county  took  the 


aom,  anni  mh'iv 
are  other  eolleg.'s 
and  Nehools.  A 
monnm.'nt  emu- 
m.niio ni, t<‘H  tli.' 

Hi('g(' ('’./.) of  I (5Sj), 
^I’he  eld.'f  induH- 
tri('H  (lour  mil- 


Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland.  Vi^wcTHTr^TArTT^ 

sarrountog  ms.  from  aero.,’ «'aiS|“fe  Fo?i2 


ui  ^t;  ’  vTiituxi  oaci  an  'riu^  e|,,,.r  induH.  li  hi  rri^OI 

abbey.  Pop.  (1951)  15f), 620,  tries  ar.hloHr  mil-  Eis^ 

Londonderry,  City,  county  U n g,  d  i s  t  i  11  i  nc 
borough,  and  seaport  of  eo.  Lon-  Hhipbuildinu  taiV  ^^*^‘*®>hhH'ry  armi 
onderry,  N.  “Im.  t,h«  ni,,^;,  and  l„;,;„n  ouring ;  ann|,b..r 

county  town,  important  one  is  making  limm 

1  Lz"  iXr  t'!^r  . . .  V'kvH  o.: 

1  ?n  T  •'''■"'‘N  Ilf  fill'  riviir,  and  gnnd 

'  I  d  “  A“ '  ,,™y  l“"i"'i;ii;<>ilalinn  I'nf  vchhuIh.  'I'nidn 

t  faut  m/;  ’,7;P;'  ■«  y  . . .  I'l'mlnr". 

m  if  n  ’if  f^liwgow.  Liv(u-hO()l,  and 

^  on  ip"'™*';.  . .  '«  ''l''l■l'•■'l  fi* 

n  tno  west,  or  the  parliament  of  N,  InfiainL 

SXcdum:  siiSiiVV'r''’''';^^ 

mg  dve.  F0..a  ba’a,  Protetant,  'in 
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(‘I'ty  of  tho  Triwh  Society  oE  Lon¬ 
don.  In  it  wiiH  bcHiegt'd  loy  i,]io 
troopM  of  .Janu'H  II  as  a  Prok^stant 
stronghold.  Its  prescjit  itdiahitaiits 
arc  almost  (Hiually  divid(‘d  bes 
tween  Protestants  and  H,oiuau  (^a- 
tbolicH,  and  allrays  bctwecai  tticnu 
have  been  frequent.  Tht^rc  was 
serious  rioting  in  1920.  Tho  II. S. 
government  constructed  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  (d’oat  War  om^  of 
the  best  equipped  naval  bases  in 
Luro])e  ;  it  cost  several  million 
liounds  and  was  eomplotod  in  nix 
uuMiths,  being  put  into  commission 
on  Feb.  5,  1942.  From  London- 
dei'ry  U.S.  destroyers  and  corvettes 
escorted  convoys  across  tho  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  cooperation  with  tho  Itoyal 
Navy,  Pop,  (1951)  50,099. 

Londonderry,  iSiEcn*]  of.  Fn- 
terprise  of  James  II  and  the  Irish 
Jaeoliites  in  1089.  From  the  town, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  N.  Irish 
Protestantism,  James’s  garrison 
had  been  witJidrawn,  and  i:i  ap¬ 
prentices  delicsd  him  by  closing  the 
gat(\s,  Dec.  7,  1(588.  James  ad¬ 
vanced  in  April  with  a  large  force, 
and  Hobc'i’t  Lundy,  the  military 
governor,  Ih^d  aftcu' ad  vising  e.apiiiU- 
lation,  but  a,  cry  of  no  surrmuler 
became  tlm  wakihword  of  the  city. 
A  chTgyman,  (George  Walker,  was 
ehosen  governor,  and  siege  opera¬ 
tions  began  on  April  19.  William 
Ill’s  government  had  on  March  .'JO 
planned  redief,  but  mismanagi'- 
meut  caused  much  delay  ;  mean¬ 
while  famine  and  disi^aso  reduced 
Derry  to  the  utmost  straits.  In 
nud-Juno  a  licet  entered  Lough 
Foyle  with  provisions  and  four 
regiments  under  Maj.-Den.  Kirke, 
but  they  waiUsl  six  weeks  'mtside 
the  harbour.  Ordered  at  last  ti> 
attack,  the  ships  broke  the  boom, 
.luly  30,  ami  raised  tho  siegc't,  whiidi 
had  lasted  15  wcii'ks. 

Londonderry,  MAUQirEs.s  of. 
llrhash  title  borne  by  the  family  of 
Vane-l\*m|)eHt-iStewa,rt.  Then/was 
an  earl  of  Londonderry  from  l(J2;i, 
the  title  being  given  to  Thomas 
Pidge^way,  a  Devon  man,  who  had 
si^iuired  laud  in  Ulster.  TIu^  title 
became  extinct  when  his  dcscimd- 
ant  Koliert,  tho  4th  carl,  died  in 
1 1 14.  In  1720  the  carl’s  son-in- 
law,  ThomaiS  Pitt,  was  made  (wrl 
of  Londonderry,  hut  the  title  again 
lapsed  in  17(55. 

In  1789  Robert  Stewart,  M.P. 

( 17,*J9"“1821 ),  of  Mount  Stewart,  co. 
Down,  was  made  Baron  London¬ 
derry,  b(dng  raised  in  1790  to  earl 
and  in  181(5  to  marquess.  Ris  son 
was  prominent  under  tho  csourtesy 
title  ot  Viscount  (.kistlereagh  (q.v.  ]. 
The  latter’s  half-brother,  Charles 
Wilham,  tho  3rd  marquess  (1778- 
1S54),  was  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
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matist.  Tie  marrii^d  Die  h('ir(\ss  of 
the  familit'H  of  \hnH'  and  'Ikmipest, 
and  ol)iaiiH‘d  rich  imOiid- 

ing  (mlli(U'i(\s,  m  Durluini,  lie  was 
imnlc  a  pisu'  of  Uie  U.K.  iis  Pare  in 
St(nva,rt  in  1814  and  in  182:5  Farl 
Vkine,  a  title  tlial-  passiMl  (,o  his  sou 
by  a  siKiond  mai’i'iagi*. 

Ill  1884  t,lu‘  tilihwame  to  Cliai'h'S, 
(5th  nia,r(|uesH  (1852-1915).  Horn 
July  10,  1852,  and  edueid.<'(l  at 
Fton  a.ud  (tlirist  (3nir<!h,  Oxford, 
h(*  was  (’onsm’vative  M. P.  for  Down 
Irom  187s  unril  he  iidu'rited  tlu^ 
title.  lie  was  lonMimd.enaidi  of 
Ireland,  188(5  89;  posliiuaster- 
gmieral,  1900  02  ;  and  presiibsd) 
of  the  board  of  educ-ation,  1902  05, 
also  lord  prosidmit  of  tluj  c.oinunl 
from  1903.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1915. 

Mis  son  Charles  Ste\va.rt  lltmry 
(1878-1949)  bcK'-n-nu^  7th  mairiniess. 
Horn  May  13,  1878,  he  went  to 
FIton  and  Sandhurst,  and  was  Uon- 
servativo  M.P.  for  Maidsioiio, 
190(5  15.  Under-sein'idiUiry  Ibr  n,ir, 
1920  21,  he  took  o(1it‘o  in  tlie  lirst 
goviumment  <d'  N.  Irehind  a,H 
mirnstm-  of  (almuition  and  h'ailm’ 
of  the  senat/C.  Itid.urning  to 
W(‘,stminstm\  lici  iKH'aniu^  (irst.  (mm- 
missiotnu’  of  works,  1928  29,  and 
a,ga.lu  in  1931  ;  smiretary  for  air, 
1931  35  ;  lord  privy  stad  a, ml 
leader  of  thcs  Ixiuse  of  lords,  1935. 
Ib^  wrot(^  Oiirsidves  and  Cermauy, 
1938  ;  Wings  of  Divsiiny,  MtCJ,  lie 
wSiH  aJso  known  for  his  riauqitioiiH 
a(^  Londonderry  Uous(\  Park  ba,m\ 
on  the  oeeasions  of  tho  opmuug  of 
parliarmmt.  Dying  Iddi.  11,  I9-I-9, 
lu^  was  HUoeeiHled  I>y  his  sou 
Fdward  (b.  1902),  8th  mar<pieHs, 
Tli('  lainily  sciaJs  of  (Be  mar(|nesH 
are  Wynyard  Park,  Dnrbaan,  and 
Mount  Sl-ewart,  Down.  An  ehlesl/ 
sou  is  known  as  Viseouut  CasMe- 
reagh. 

Londonderry  Air,  Tniu.  Irisli 
folk  tune  first  publisluHl  1855,  in  a. 
eolleetion  mad(^  by  Ueorge  P(d,ri(^ 
C/.r,),  Irish  antiipiary.  Its  IkmuiIL 
ful  plirasing  n,nd  hamdJag  melody 
gave  it  immediate  popiihu'ity,  mid 
many  lyric*, s  hav(^  been  written  to 
tho  tiim^  notably  by  A.  P.  Craves 
and  F.  F.  W(uith(u*ly.  It  lias  a, Iso 
bo(m  adopted  as  a,  hymnJiunc',  a,ud 
Sta,rdbrd  introdmaul  it  inl»o  his 
1st  Irish  Rhapsody. 

London  Gazette,  Jhim.  OOudal 
iirgau  ol  the  British  govm'nuKmt 
and  the  appointed  m<*dinm  for 
state  proeiamations,  orders  in 
eouneil,  and  (Uplomatie,  eolonial, 
services,  civil,  and  e<u^l<*siaHtieal 
afipointments.  Jt  is  also  the 
medium  for  advcrtisimumts  re¬ 
quired  by  statute.  Publisheil  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays,  thi^  ordimuy 
issues  may  be  augmentiHl  by  sup¬ 
plements.  This  is  a  eontinuatiou  of 
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tin*  Oxford  ( he/adte  whieb  a.ppcxired 
N()\'.  bl,  1(5(55,  dui'iiig  Mie  Cnart, 
IMagiic,  l,Iie  pi’escidi  litJe  iM'giniiiiig 
wiMi  No.  2-1  of  Feb.  5,  !()(5()',  on  Ibe 
iv(,urn  of  ( ba,rl<>s  1 1  (n  London. 
Nir  Iticlias'd  Stechi  was  aiii  ('dilior. 
Down  (lO  1(59(5  a,ii  e<lil.ion  in  Freueli 
was  isHU(*(L  Publislied  for  nmny 
y('a,i's  at  Is.,  tlu^  ga,/,('14ii  ha,s  (uist 
2h.  siiKK*,  1920.  tSimilar  pidilieations 
lor  Seolhnul  and  N,  liM'land  ap- 
f»('a,r  a,H  'The  Fdinburgli  ( t'c/.i'l  ( (' 
and  Tlu*  1 5('l fa.Ml,  ( i!a//(*lt('. 

London  Gi'onp.  Body  of  Hrit- 
isb  a,i‘(,iH(,M.  Owing  its  origin  l,o  (.lu* 
amalgamation  nf  sevei'al  small 
gi’on(»H  of  painl.m'M  iminding  (.lu^ 
(bmd(‘n  'Town  group  and  Mx* 
Allirsl  Ariisf.s’  Assoeialinn,  jnst 
b(*for(‘.  tlx'.  Firsti  Cr-eat  Wxir,  it  lu'ld 
its  (irst  raxliibilion  atf  tlx^  Corqril 
(hilh'iy,  London,  in  Ma,r<'li,  1911. 
^T.n  Cogh  and  Cauguin  wm'rs 
<xxm'(,ing  a  frnslomiiml.ing  iiillmmer* 
(u»  Fnglisli  paint, <M‘s,  though  Sick(*rt 
bad  asH(‘rt(*d  an  impiM'scionism 
<h'ri\'('d  ri‘om  Man(*t  a, ml  D<*j,';a,M  in 
bis  Camdr'ir  1’own  inleiitirs  and 
inusicdiall  H<‘('ix\s.  'I'lie  London 
Oi’onp  bccam<'  tJn'  fomut  of  pro- 
gri'SHive  wtu'k,  i‘(*guhn'  ('xhibitors 
iixtluding;  Nirkei’l.,  Spencei"  (Jure. 
Uhnries  Cinm*r,  Paul  uixl  John 
Nnsli.C.IL  W.  N('  vinson,  a, ml  Mark 
Ct‘rM(*r.  Wytxlliam  Lewis  aixl 
flaerrb  Fp.stnin  joim^d  tlu^  gi’oup, 
which  ramtiinx'rl  (,(i  Irold  animal  ex¬ 
hibit, ions  at,  various  Lomhm  iqd- 
l<M'i<*H.  At.  a  r<'troHp(H'(ive  r^xhibi-. 
t,ion  a,t  tin*  LruerNstir*!*  (lalkuirsn, 

1 928,  a,  I'miiarkablis  eollradion  of 
paintings  and  sculpt, ure  was 
shown,  In  I9*l3  tire  grmqr  or« 
gani/.ed  its  lift.li  wartime  r^xlubr- 
tion  at  Bm'Iington  llonsr*,  wlxm 
yonngm’  artists  wlmw^  work  attrue,* 
l-C'd  att,(ml,ion  wm’r*  John  4’unnai'd, 
Filemi  Agar,  and  V'i<d,or  Paamoixx 
NVe  N<wv'  Fnglish  Art.  did), 

London  Hii^podrome,  Play- 
houH<i  at.  tlu^  corix'r  of  (iraiiboinm 
St.  and  Charing  (hxiss  Road,  Lore 
lion,  W.(h  It  was  opened  tlan.  Lb, 
1909,  as  a  variet.y  t,hcai4’i\  mnl  was 
long  a  centre'  olbni'euH  aixl  luinatie 
ent.crtainnx'nt.  Itemodclh^l  and 
(‘ulaiged,  it  b(*eanx'  well  known  for 
ri'vnes  and  muHii'rd  eonx'dieH,  r.g, 
Ib'Uo,  Ragtinie  !  1912  ;  Brighim* 
Lofulon,  1923:  Hit  the  Dcx*k,  1927; 
a.  serii'H  st.arriag  Bobby  11  owes;  a,n« 
other  with  Vie  Oliver;  The  Lisbon 
St.ory,  11)43;  Perclianee  t.o  I)ream, 
19-15,  3’he  t.hiMitrt*  scats  1,3-10, 

London Hospital/r UK.  bVarh- 

ing  hospitjd  ol  the  Uiiiviu'Hitv  of 
Rondnn,  in  VVhitnchafiel  R'ond, 
F.l,  which  Was  founded  as  a. 
(iiarit.y  in  17-10.  MiniNtoring  t,n  (,he 
vast,  industrial  impnlat  ion  oftlx^  F, 
half  of  the  enpilid,  it  is  the  hirgcst 
gmieral  hospital  in  the  ILK,  It 
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iiHMnhfTs  ;  iuid  ill 
Iy4r>  tli(t  library 
was  removed  to 
d  e  a,  II  c  h  a  in  |) 
House  (l.der  N), 
M  t .  J  a,  in  (‘  s  ’  s 
S(|iiare  ;  Hie  fn'.e- 
hold,  with  tJia4 
of  ad ja, rent.  })re- 
misas  in  I)uk(' 
iStreet,  was 
ehaseil  in  1875). 
Tlio  ])  re  in  is  (US 
were  rebuilt  in 


Loadou  Hospital.  Main  buildings  m  Whitechapel  Road  ^  ^  ])  r  e  m  i  s  ('  s 

.  ,  .  ,  ’^vtN'e  rebuilt  in 

mamtams  686  beds -^nth  381  beds  185^)7  and  extended  in  11)20  and 
at  annexes.  Accident  and  urgent  1934.  Some  of  the  later  work, 
cases  are  admitted  at  all  times,  destroyed  by  a  (torman  bomb  froin 
lere  are  aural,  cardiac,  dental,  the  air  in  1944,  was  subsoqueritlv 
dermatological,  gynaecological,  restored  ,•  book  losses  inehide?! 
neurologieal  neurosurgical,  oph-  volumes  of  biography  and  on 
tlialmic,  orthopaedic,  pae^atric,  religion,  and  old,  irVenlaetvi.bk^ 
psyclnatrie.  thoracic  surgery,  phy-  periodicals, 
sical medicine  radiotherapy,  plastic  By  UW?'  tlio  mmihei'  of  |,„„ka 

surgery,  and  venereal  diseases  available  had  increased  to  ovei' 
dept  ;  and  training  schools  for  600,000.  The  library,  which  ciiioi’s 
nosing  and  midwifery,  physio-  distinguished  patroiiage,  l  goV- 
herapy  and  ladiography.  In  1956,  erned  by  a  committee  consisUng 

out  natimfs^ma'de  -fto^sn president,  vice-prosidont.s,  and 
antr  f  '60.360  attend-  some  20-21  other  members.  It 

medLl  Ju!  f  r,  rendered  considerable  assistance  t,o 

i“cOTDorSfs  a  seWnf  Vt  ’  departmenlfl  in  quest 

UnivLity  L  19(»  “  during  both  (Jreal, 

torial  regim^t’^  BrS  srii‘:rTnS"E‘''if 'v'’''''!'"- 

army.  Formed  in  1859  as  a  volun-  Ha^ld  "  Nieokon,  and  .r  n’ 
JS.  teer  umt,  the  regiment  Whitehead.  ' 

Midland,  and  Scot- 

S  1899 'igo^^Vhcn  Railway.  Hriti.sli  railway 

^^>00-1902.  l\hen  group  which  e.vistod  diiriiur  l<)-)'t  - 

the  volunteers  were  47.  It  comprised  I  ho  Amor 

ip  orga^z^  into  the  Ter-  London  and  North  Western  Mid 

m\W  O  T®  “  Lancashire  and  Yoi"; shir. 

Ti-fl  °ridon  lush  Caledonian,  Nnrtli  iStalford  Fur 
Bifles  became  the  18th  ness  and  scA  .  i  „  ,  ’ 

London  Irish  don^*RA°^  “i  London  termhii  wen/Eustou' 

Flandera.  earning  distinctiA  “'mP'my’s  principal  loe,.- 

1915  at  Festubert  and  at  Loos!  DeT/  '7o  omrnAf' 
wbereitsmen  went  intothe  and  paswm- 

reading  room  was  opened^’ for  i! 

north-westoornetofSt.JaJnes’ls,uar?  '1 


'  b'  '33 

'  rr 
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ir  ^  i 
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ill  With  20,090  triick  mik's,  this  was 
ry  (h'lS'id  Itritain'M  largvsl.  railvav 
to  systiuu  Ix'fore  iiatioiuilisal  ion  anil 
|)  S(M’V(“(i  such  v\id('ly  luqiai'alcd 

I),  towns  a, s  OniiriK'iuoul  h,  Wouthmid . 
’s  on-tS(\'i,  ( tlnilci'Sl  iM\  Livci'punl, 
ic-  llolyluNid,  hlaiiclu'slvr,  tt'irlishu 
ad  Ntranrae.r,  Mdiiibiirgh,  l)und(a\’ 
e-  aiurriiurso.  0(4  uaum  !  )a,l\\  himu(\ 
U'  lnv(‘rn('Ms-Hhin\  and  Daluaspidal, 
r-  Ih'rtJishiri',  tJm  liiu'  laiiis  1,481  tl. 
5).  aJ)oV(‘  Hiai  I(‘V(4,  tJu'.  Iiiglu'st  poinj 
ns  on  a.ny  main  line  in  (basal  Ib’ilain. 
iit  On  ,laji.  1,  1948,  I4i(«  0.M.,S.  was 
id  aJisorlmd  iii  IJritish  ItailwayM, 

■c,  _  London  Museum.  InMlilution 

a  formial  on  tilu^  liiu's  of  tlu'  inufumin 
y  in  t.ho  not(4  ('arna.vah4,  Oaria,  (o 
d  H(u‘V('  a,M  a.u  ohj(a4i  l<\sann  in  tho 
n  history  (if  I  ho  khiglish  imd  ropnliM. 

0  III  wa.s  f()uud(Ml  in  15)11  to  onm 
imamaaiti^  Okj  oorona.l.ion  of ( tiairgc 
H  V.  Sir  (biy  baking  was  tiu'  liiVit 
r  dinuitor,  15)11  15).  Wluui  ( lu^ 
s  Lomloii  (^ounty  <  'onnoil  ndiiMial  In 

-  provid(“  a  hoim^  for  tJu'  imirumm  in 
the  fu^w  (-ounty  Imlb  King  tihaary. 

I  in  a.ddition  to  hiMiig  a  o(ai(r)hnloiy 
t  nui(l(^  ov(U'  a.  h(4.  ot’  apart  immla  at 
)  Kiaisinglion  Ikduita^  as  a.  I('m[)(n'(ir\' 
t  hoim^  for  t  lio  nu(4(MiM  (d'  I  In'  oollia* 
t  tioii,  arod  ((amially  op(mial  it.  in 
1  p('rHon,  Mn,r(4i  21,'  1912, 

fanioastas’  llonH(',  pn'Himt tal  In 
,  th('  nataon  in  1912  by  ,Sir  Wblliam 
.  L('V(u’  (Ia4(a'  Lord  boiV(a‘hnlnitA, 

wa.s  tu.k(m  nvt'r  by  t  ho  Kovornimuit. 
in  1 91. 1,  and  tho  (vxlnhitH  luiving 
^  ho(ai  romovod  hoia^  th(^  muHomii 

-  was  laJopi'iKMl  in  15)14,  but,  wa  i 
•  oloHod  daring  tho  IHrsI  (tivad,  W'ar, 

Ono  ot  (Jki  (airly  oolhahiniiH  ao, 
(jiiinal  by  th(^  trust  ,(a\M  VVIIH  thO' 
Hilton  Hrio(^  (ailhudion  of  Lomhm 
ant i(|inl ioH,  and  Ihia,  having  laam 
Niipphmnmt.od  by  otlna'  imiadiiuKN, 
gifluH,  a, ml  b(M|uoMtM,  illnalratt'H 
bnrulon  and  l.nndou  life  fmni 
pndiistory.  d’lio  ninsmim  was 
nIoH(al  during  1039  12,  wlnm  it  was 
pnrtly  n‘op(aHal.  It  wan  (dnsml 
aganun  I944'  owing  (,o  II\'ing  bomb 
attaoks.  In  IDfii  p.  ^va,;  laoiMunal 
in  a,  wing  of  K<ajHing(on  f'aJiiot% 
knit  by  (bangi^  VI  for  15  yviuv 
_  London  Opera  Honse. 'rinsil  ro 
in  KingH\va,y,  London.  I|,  wan  dtn 

Higmul  by  Iku’tio  (!r(nv(Nmd  (‘rmuod 

inon  •fniiinKn-Mlm’n  {IHI7 

lor  tho  production  of  grand 
opera.  Ho  <)p,mod  it  on  Nov.  U, 

vi  )  VailiH  ?,  hut.  hiH  (dlbrlM  wiMa** 

^vownod  with  huoowin  and  tho 
building  was  oIosihI  in  1013,  to  bi^ 
n^opviml  in  1914  im  a  t limit ro  of 
variotioH  H,  hit, or  taki^n  ovor 

Hn4,nr(Arhoa,lr(^  provid- 
mg  oiaoma  uritm'tniiuuontM,  For 
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London  Passenger  Transport 
Board.  Orgn.nizjition  Ibrnidd  in 
1933  to  c‘fM)r(linato  the  pjiHseiiL^c'r 
scM'vi(*(‘s  of  [jondon.  On  f)a,n.  1, 
H)  is,  it  i)(H“anu‘.  pai't  oft  lic-  na.tinnal- 
ised  transport  systtnn  nndcn'  the 
title  Lorulon  TranHi)ort  Executive. 
See  London  Transport. 

London 
Pride  {Saxi- 
j'nujd  'Knibrosa), 
Ih'ixvnnial  ('V('r- 
luTb  ot 
tiu'  family  Maxi- 
fragaceat'.  It  is 
a  native  of  K. 
Spain,  Lortu^al, 
(b)i‘siea,  and 
lindand.  3die 
U‘ath<ay,  broad, 
oval  leav(\s  ^^O’ovv 
iti  a  r()H(^ti(', 
from  which  the 
hranelu'd,  haif- 
less  (lowering 
st(MU  aristvM.  ddici 
llow('rHliaver(‘d- 
dish  sepa,ls  and 

London  Pride.  'J'  ^ 

Spray  oS  flowers  untied  wdJi  ivd. 

It  is  also  c-alh'd 
None-so-pretty  and  W.  Tatricdc’s 
eal>bag('. 

London  Regiment.  Eorituu’ 
Territorial  r('giment  of  ilu^  Lritish 
army.  It  dated  from  IDOS,  when  all 
London  9\n'ritorial  battalions  woxvi 
nnik'd  into  om^  n^ginumt  of  bat- 
talions.  To  maintain  the  old  con¬ 
nexion  of  tiu'  Itoyat  Knsilitn’s  with 
•London,  tlu^  first  four  battalions 
w(n‘(_Hiniliated  to  that  n^Ldnu'nt,  and 
rd.aiiH'd  th(‘  nanu^  fusibhu'  in  f,h(‘ir 
title,  e.(j.  Ist  London  (lioyal  Ensi- 
liers),  or  oflichally  Ist  ((hty  of 
London)  battalion  the  Jjondon 
Keginumt  (lioyal  Eusilica’s).  Tlu^ 
remaining  battalions  wt're  desig¬ 
nated  Oounty  of  London,  c.f/.  0th 
((bounty  of  London),  or  Qiuum 
Victoria’s  R.ifl(\s. 

O’he  1st  London  was  raised  in 
IShO,  being  then  known  as  tht‘  10th 
Middl(‘H('x  ;  th(^  2nd  battalion,  aJso 
raised  in  that  yc'ar  as  the  4 (5th  Mid- 
dl(‘H(‘X,  became  the  23rd  MiddleH(‘X 
in  1S80,  and  soon  afti'rwards  the 
2nd  (voltmt(H‘r)  bn..  Royal  Eusi- 
liers.  Tb(^  3rd  bn.  was  raised  in 
1850,  and  tb<^  4th  originaU'd  from 
the  Tower  Hamhds  r<‘giment  of  the 
London  train  hands.  Tln^  5th  bn., 
or  London  Itilh'.  Brigadi’i  ((/.a.)* 
dated  from  1850,  also  thc^  (5th  Rilkvs 
(forimu’ly  finrrey).  The  7th  and 
8th,  known  as  the  Tost  Odhu^ 
Rifles,  both  scTvtal  in  Egypt,  1882, 
and  in  S.  Africa  ;  the  9th  was 
the  Quoon  Vievinria’s  Rides  ;  (ho 
10th  the  Haekmy  ;  the  llth  the 
Finsbury  Rifhw ;  the  12th  The 
Rangers;  th(»  13th  the  Ih-inoi^ss 


Louise’s  Kemsingtons  ;  llu'  I  (th 
tli('  jjondon  Scottish  (r/.a.)  ;  Mh' 
15th  tli(‘,  Livil  tServie('  Rilh'S  ;  tiie 

loth  tlu^  (hnsai’s  WestminH(r('r 

Rilh's.  I7tli,  fornno'ly  t  in'  2nd 
0’ow('r  Ilamh'ts  V'‘oInnt(‘('r  rille 
corps,  heeanu'-  t/In*  Poplar  a, ml  Sti'p- 
my  Rifh's.  The  18tii  w<'i'('.  tiu'  f^on- 
doii  Irish  Rilles,  raistal  in  1850  ;  tlu*. 
10th  originated  in  ilu'  St.  Eamu-as 
volunteen’H  ;  tln^  20iJi  (Rlackln'ath 
and  Woolwich)  origimited  in  (.In'! 
Royal  (}r('(mwieli  Ib'neihb's.  1’lu^ 
2lHt  hu.  beeanw'!  th(‘  Ist  Snrrc'y' 
Rides;  tin' 22nd, Tin' (v),u<'(m's.  O’he 
23rd  fought  in  the  S.  Afrieam  War, 
as  did  tln^  24th,  the  Q,U('('n’s.  O’ln^ 
25th  battalion  tlni  ('yelists,  th(5 
28th  th(»  Artists  Rilh'S  h/.a. ). 

The  nyinn'iit  hatl  a,  brilliant 
n^eord  iji  tln^  Eirst  (trt'ad  War.  On 
the  W.  front  tln^  47th,  5(5th,  and 
58th  divisions,  mainly  e(niii)()N('(l  of 
London  hattaJions,  won  laisting  r(v 
nown.  Otlu'i*  hati-alions  foughii  in 
Oallipoli  a.nd  Paih'stiiu'.  Mi'iuorials 
in  Iront  of  th,i'  Rcyal  Ex('hainge 
and  in  High  1  Jolhoi'n  (!onimi‘iuoi'at('. 
th('  men  who  lell.  In  19,35  tlu'  r('gi- 
nii'ul,  was  dislaunh'd  a,M  a,  S(‘p!ii'n,t(' 
formation,  Urn  units  l)('iagat(ia,ehe<l 
iio  various  reginn'nts,  14ioiigh  sonu^ 
retain  tlu'ir  fornu'r  hadgt'H, 

London  Rilde  Brigade,  4’<'riL 
torial  unit  of  tln^  liritish  army. 
Raised  in  1850  as  'Tln^  Erince  ( bn- 
®  sort’s  Own  Vob- 

unt('('rs  (Lon- 
<lun  R.ide  Rrig- 
^ul('),  if,  H('rv('(| 
tIu'S.  Afih'im 

wlsl Wbii’  of  1800'> 

1992,  a, ml  ^on 

torial  b’onHi  in 
London  Rifle  ip07  btu-anie 

BH,adebaaw  ,'1,0  51,1.  Oily  tc 

London  Rnginuait.  lu  tin*  Eirst 
Oreat  War  battalions  starved  in 
Eranee  and  Mamh'rs,  tuiking  [>airt 
in  tlu^  ('ngag('m(‘ntH  around  Vprt's, 
1015;  the  third  haldlo  of  \'pr('M, 
1017  ;  and  the  (h'l’emu^  of  Amiens, 
1018.  Ik'om  the  H(,oiining  of  tln^ 
•Hindenhnrg  lane,  it  had  a  distin- 
guislu'd  hIuut  in  tlit^  linal  bailh's  of 
I018.  After  tin'  outbreak  of  the 
S('e()nd  (Jr<'at  War,  tlu^  Ist  and 
2nd  battalions  of  the  London  Rille 
Jirigadc^  L'e.anu^  the  70i  and  Hth 
of  tb(^  Hide  Brigmde.  fonm'r 
si'tved  as  motoris('d  infantry  with 
tln^  Hth  armounal  div.  in  'Afriiai, 
and  the  (ith  armounal  div,  in 
Italy ;  tlu^  Ia4,t(‘r  fouglit  in  a 
similar  way  with  tla^  llth  armoun'd 
<liv.  in  Erams'.,  Holland,  and  Ch'r- 
many,  London  Rllh^  Briga/di^ 
was  rc'fornuvi  in  1 047  as  a  motor¬ 
ised  infantry  battalion  of  tlu^  4\A. 
and  aHiliah'd  to  the  Hilh^  Brigade, 


London.  School  of  Economics 
AND  BomTi<!;\L  S(ai'!N('io.  InsHliii- 
jion  of  higher  ('dm-alion  founded 
in  London  in  1 805  through  lln^ 
initial  iv(^  of  Sidiuy  W(‘hh  {Lord 
Ba.SHli('l(l)  lot'  th<'  study  of  ('cimo- 
mies,  ee.onomie  history,  a.nd  stalis* 

( i(  ■s,  school  of  Hie  Htiivi'i’shy  of 
Loudon  Irom  I999  providin!', 
eoursiss  lor  li.Se.  ( Eeoiiomiei-ij 
di'gria'*.  A  di'pt.  of  smaa.l  seii'iiei^ 
a.ud  administration  was  abided 
I0l_2,  eoiirw'H  (br  Hie  B.Com.  lOHI, 
a  (beiilty  of  laavs  !02l,  of  a,rlM 
(ge(»grapliy  a.nd  sociology)  (022, 
ol  fiisi.ory  and  of  a.nthropology 
1024',  a,  dept.,  of  ImsijU'SN  adminiH- 
tration  19, ‘H.  Earilities  (br  study 
for  liiglun*  degras's  an^  a.va.ila.hle. 
4'lu  s  school  idso  odors  i(s  own  cer- 
Hlicali'S  in  Mociul  seic'nci'  and 
n.dminiH(  ration,  ni('nta.l  luadth, 
p(n'sonm4  ina.nagmnent,  (d.c,,  etc.  ; 
a.nd  proviih's  eva'iu'ng  course's  for 
(he  lliSio  (bicon.)  a.nd  LL.  B. 
degreu's.  Tlu^  library  of  tln^ 
school  is  opeai  liy  arra.iigmiK'nl,  to 
r<\s('areh  wca'lu'rs  a.n(l  (o  non- 
ni('ii ilxa's  ol  (lu^  school.  Wrbh  waa 
prole, ssor  of  public  a,d miiiisl ra.l ieai 
here  1912  27. _  Nir  William  (la.Ier 
Lord)  Exn'oridge  was  diia'clor 
1919  37.  Otlim'  nK'niln'ra  of  Mie 
sl.air  ha.V('  in(4ud<'d  B.  MaJinowMld, 
K.  Hamnmcirt.M,  A.  <1,  Toynbee, 
('•  H.,  a.ud  H.  J.  La-ski/  'the 
HeluHil  is  in  lloipddon  lStr('«'(., 
Aldwyc-h,  Loudon,  W.H.2, 

London  Scottish.  T<'rrii,orial 
rt'ginu'iit  of  Hu'  Brit-isb  army. 
Eorined  in  1859  as  tIu'  London 
Scot.tisli  Rille  Voliinti  *ers,  it  is 
reeruiia'd  in  London,  in  normal 
tinu'H  Noli'ly  Irom  men  aible  iti 
.prove  Bt'ot.tish  uaHonidity  by 
birtili,  eh'sei'iit,  or  propi'rl.y'  owner- 
sliip.  Its  (irsl-  active'  se'rvies'  was 
in  l.lu'  W.  Afrie'a,n  War,  wIk'II  ei. 
eemifmaiy  was  n.l4aebe'e|  to  tbei 
Heirelem  H ighlamh'rH  and  a  eb'(,aedj« 
nu'ut  Hetrve'd 
wiHi  (,1m  Oil.y 
Imperial  Voi- 
untre's-H.  Wlu'n 
i.hei  'Teu’rii.eiria.l 

b’  ei  r  em^  a  h  it 

feirnu'd  in  1907, 
tbei  bjeineleiu 

Bcottisli  h('-  Va 

eanu',  the  Mt.b  Lonaem  S(u>tl,l»h 

Leiiielon  Rrgt,  Tbre'e'  bal4.a.liemH 


/b  i 

Lh, 


V.K 

Loiulon  S(u>tl,l»h 
budge 


Le)iHlon_  Rrgd-,  Tbre'e'  balda-lieniH 
we're'  raise'd  for  HC'rviee  in  tlu^  Eirst, 
(hyat  War,  tlm  first  battaliem 
lu'ing  tbe^  Te'rriteiriat  infantry 
that  we'iit  e'ju'lit'Ht  intei  mdloii 
against  tlu'  (h'rnuuiH,  at.  Messsine's, 
(h'.L  31,  1914.  The.  He'conel  batta- 
liem  Hi'rve'el  in  EraiU'.e*.  t.Iu'  Balkans, 
and  Ihde'sHne.^  In  1929  thei  rogi« 
memt-  yvas  re'feirme'd  as  a  nlngki 
battalion,  but  in  1938  a  ioooM 


infantry  and  a  heavy  A. A. 
battalion  were  raised. 

In  the  Second  Great  War  the 
1st  battalion  served  in  Persia, 
X.  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  while 
the  3rcl  (A.A.)‘was  in  Egypt  and 
Italy.  The  2nd  battalion  became  a 
reserve  and  draft  producing  unit, 
most  of  the  personnel  passing 
through  its  ranks  going  to  the 
51st  Highland  div.  Nearly  10,000 
men  joined  the  regt.  In  1947  the 
London  Scottish  became  a  single¬ 
battalion  regiment  of  the  T.x4., 
affiliated  to  the  Gordon  High¬ 
landers.  Its  hodden  grey  kilt  is 
the  tweed  of  the  Elcho  family, 
Lord  Elcho,  later  earl  of  Weniyss, 
having  been  its  first  colonel. 

London  Society,  The.  Organ¬ 
ization  established  in  London  in 
1912  “  to  unite  all  Londoners  who 
see  the  necessity  for  stimulating  a 
wider  concern  for  the  beauty  of  the 
capital  city,  for  the  preservation  of 
its  old  charms,  and  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  new  development.” 
Offices,  82,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.l. 

London  Stone.  London  relic. 
A  solid  block  of  oolite,  such  as 
that  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 


of  the  set  com- 
posed  in  London 
by  Haydn,  nns 
first  performed  in 
1795.  The  the¬ 
matic  material  of 
the  final  move¬ 
ment  is  based  on 
the  Westminster 
chime.  (2)  Sym¬ 
phony  by  Vaug¬ 
han  Williams, 
first  performed  at 
Queen’s  Hall, 

T.nnrlnn  1914  It  London  University.  The  William  BovotidRO  room,  in  Ihi'i 

cnrrrrnc+e  tuilding  in  Bloomsbury.  In  this  hall  (hwroM  are 

suggests  various  conferred.  See  also  colour  plate 

moods  of  London. 

London  Transport.  Organi-  two  (‘oII(‘g<‘H  and  from  ofb<o'  iifi- 
zation  re.sponsible  for  the  rimnitig  prov(‘d  inHlilul ions.  |ly  an  net  of 
ofthe  passenger  services  of  London,  ISfrl  a  nn'diiail  (h'gnH'  of  (he  Uni* 
its  full  title  being  London  I’rans-  vei’sily  Ix'canie  n'engni/aal  an  a 
port  Executive.  It  is  the  name  ^  liciana^  t<i 


jTiiHiCJ**'*** 


I S5S 


vei*Hi(y  Ix'canie  n'eogniZ(Ml  an  a 

....  -  w ^  !ic(ai('(^  t<i  nra('" 

taken  by  the  London  Passenger  i  t  *’‘'^**' 

Transport  Board  when  that  Ixxly  dt'giax'  (wnminn 

became  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  part  of  |H|1  (hms  nao’e  I  brown 

the  nationalised  transport  system.  opini  In  ajiy  men 

The  L.P.T.B.  was  formed  by  Act  ea.ndldaLV'i  wlio 

of  parliament  in  1933  under  the  \.  |||  i  has  passixl  (be 

chairmanship  of  Lord  Ashfield  to  ni  a,  t  r  i  e  n  I  ad  i  o  n 

coordinate  the  underground  rlys.,  London  University  x  a  ni  i  n  a  I  ion* 
tramways,  trolley  bus,  omnibus,  4'b<^  Gnivm'Hiiy 

and  coach  services  running  with-  opemxl  its  (b'gtvcNs  to  women  in 
in  a  radius  of  roughly  3()  m.  of  1S7S,  tlie  first  in  Gnadi  llrilain 
Charing  Cross,  previously  op('rat(M I  do  so. 


by  162  companies  and  local  anthoi’- 
ities.  The  principal  objects  in  tbe 
formation  of  the  board  were  to 
eliminate  wasteful  competitive^  s(‘r- 
vices,  and  to  improve  passemger 
transport  facilities  in  t,ho  aixai 


A  royal  (‘ommiHsion  in  IH9-I  re. 
(x)inm(md(Ml  (Init  thm'o  HboubI  Ix^ 
one  Univi'rsity  of  Lombai  wilb 
teavbing  aixl  (XKainining  rinndJonH. 
Under  iilu^  Univan’Hii.y  of  Ixmdon 
A(di,  IH98,  and  Niibwixiuenl  alalnleH 


under  its  authority.  Iffie  amal-  a  numIxM*  of  l('a,ebing  inal  ihil  iona 


gamation  included  the  Jjombm 
General  Omnibus  Co.,  the  Midro- 
politan  and  Metropolitan  District 
rlys.,  the  London  Eletiric  rlys.,  and 
the  L.C.C.  tramways,  film  lu'ad 
office  of  London  Transport  is  at  55, 
Broadway,  London,  N.W.l. 

During  the  JSecond  Great  War 
the  L.P.T.B.  services  ran  through 
bombs,  flying  bombs,  and  rockida  ; 
181  members  of  the  stall 


\V(M'o  aidmilled  as  'GicIiooIh  of  (lie 
llnivm’sity  ”  and  (lan'r  uludonlH 
Ixx’ame  irilernaJ  sliabMitM.”  Sin 
(baits  ad  mi  I  led  In  I  lu'  examinnl  ionn 
of  I  lie  Univi'i'Mily  who  bad  not 
a,l,li<aid(xl  eoiirst'H  of  iiml ruelion  at 
iJitsse  Hehoola,”  or  at  (xa'lain  in- 
Hlitiitions  in  London  al  vGneb 
l,b(a-(^  \v(nv  l('ai’b(a‘H  nM'ogni/.ed  by 
tb(^  Univa'rsity,  wer<^  lei'iiaxl  “  oC 
terrad  Htmbai'lH.” 


London  Stone,  Cannon  Sti:eet.  The 
old  stone,  reputed  to  bo  a  Homan 
milestone,  seen  behind  the  grille 

buildings,  it  is  set  in  a  large  stone 
case,  protected  by  an  iron  grille, 
and  let  into  the  S.  wall  of  S. 
Svithin's  church,  Cannon  Street, 
E.C.  It  originally  stood  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  street,  opposite  to  its 
present  position,  which  it  has  occu¬ 
pied  since  1798.  According  to 
Camden,  it  was  a  milliarium  or 
milestone  from  which  the  British 
high  roads  radiated,  and  their 
mileage  was  reckoned,  similar  to 
one  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 

London  Symphony.  Name  of 
two  orchestral  compositions.  (1) 
Symphony  No.  104  in  F,  the  7th 


killed  on  duty,  1,867  were  injmxxl. 
Vehicles  of  the  board  w(‘r(^  dam¬ 
aged  on  nearly  9,000  ocoasioiiH. 

London  University,  Brllish 
university  founded  by  royal  ebar- 
ter  in  1836.  A  movement  to  found 
a  non-denominatioual  univerHity 
in  London  resulted  in  tbe  opemin'g 
in  1828  of  an  institution  ealkxl 
London  University  (later  renamed 
University  College).  A  rival 
foundation,  King’s  Colleges  was 
established  in  1831  by  sup¬ 
porters  of  tbe  Anglican  Chnreli. 
Neither  institution  bad  degree- 
giving  powers;  but  by  the  1836 
charter  a  separate  body,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  was  em¬ 
powered  to  examine  and  c<ml'(jr 
degrees  on  candidates  from  these 


Tb(^  following  nre  llu'  Hebooln  of 
(be  University  :  IbxUdrd  I'olbytx 
Birkbeeb  (V)|l('g(\  Irnptuhd  (Vfilem' 
ofMeieruxs  and  d’tH'biiology, 

Uxjlb'ge,  LoTubin  Selnxil  of  Irimme 
mies  and  Boliticid  »Sri<me(s  Qmxm 
Flizidxdii  (lolb'ge,  (^huxm  Mary 
Colleg(‘,  H/oyai  llollouay  (*olleg<‘, 
Royal  Vidtahiary  Golb^gt*,  Midiool 
of  Gihuilnl  and  AlVican  .Studi<'a, 
School  of  Bbiirmacy,  Univm*Hily 
Collegt\  WoHt.lH'ld  Golb'gfx  \\'y(' 
(lolleg(» ;  tbe  uaalical  riclaxila  naaoi 
eiated  with  Uie  follou  ing  bnapilnlH; 
Charing  Gross,  Guv'h,  King's  (‘of- 
big(\  Lojabai.  MiddlcMivx,  Royal 
Dental,  R.oyal  Fret‘.  St.  Bnrtiio. 
lomew's.  St.  (bMirgi^'rt,  St.  Mary’s, 
St.  ThomanX  Univ<u'Mity 
WestmiuBtor ;  the  liritiab  pont- 


Xlu;  ljuivci'sil.y  ol  Loiulou  was  fouiKlail  in  ifh(*  willi 
powor  to  examine  ami  ennl't'r  (h'^naa's  on  s(ml(m{s  ol'  llu' 
ulready  existiiit^  llniversilv  Colle^n>  ami  Kindi's  ColleKe 
Umha’  the  Universilv  of  London  Act,  it  became 

in  i,t)oo  a  Unudnni;  as  well  as  an  i^x.imiiuim''  body 
University  Colle/j:(‘  was  incorporated  in  it  m  Kjo’y 
Kinf?’s  in  and  institutions  lyin«  within  the  eoimtv 


til  London  and  lidldliiip  the  laMpured  'daiidard  ot 
ediieaiion  W('re  Ironi  lime  to  time  admitltal  as  sdiool'i 
ol  the  1  Iiiivei'fat V.  The  Senate  lloiise,  admlmslratiVf'i 
etmii'('  ol  the  llniversitv,  is  in  Hlooiii.lnirv,  Its  lowei. 
shown  here  in  a  reprodiKd ion  ot  .i  pmntinp  speeially 
made  tor  the  New  Ifntvers.d  hair v'elopealia  by  Stt'pluni 
Bone,  was  eonipleled  in  to  ;  it  is  a  London  landmark 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  :  THE  TOWER  OF  THE  SENATE  HOUSE 


graduate  medical  fcdcratiou 
(fifteen  speciidtsti  inHf  it-utcH)  ;  the 
London  S(‘lu)ol  of  Hygiene  iind 
Tropicel  M('di(*ine  ;  laMfx'r  In- 
stit»it(‘  of  Pr(w(‘ntiv(i  M('<lieine ; 
King’n  (Vilh'ge  'l’h(M)logi(^al  d(^f)art- 
mont,  London  (College'  of  Divinify, 
New  Oollege,  Kic^hinond  (iolIeg<5. 

''IMie  IJniverHil.y  maintainw  a 
number  of  inHt  itul  cH,  inoHt  oftlumi 
for  poatgraduato  Htudcuita ;  the 
(tmrtaiihl  Imstiiinte  of  Art  ;  Insf  i- 
tutes  of  ndvamaal  l('gal  Htudi(\a, 
aiH’haoology,  cJaHaical HiiulieN,  ('<au- 
inonwtailfli  Ht.u(Ii(\s,  ediuaition, 
(hu'inanie  langnagoH  and  lifera- 
turoH,  hiaiiorical  r(iHea,r(!]i[  ;  th<^ 
►School  of  Slavonic)  and  Kaat 
Huropoan  HlndioH;  and  tlio  War¬ 
burg  luHtituto. 

There  arc  also  a  number  of  in- 
Ht.itutiouB  with  recognized  loaeiierB 
and  some  internal  aiudenta  of  the 
ITniveraity,  including  four  collogcH 
of  teehnohjgy  and  three  colleger  of 
iniiHic. 

The  Hen  ate  govcu’iiH  tJie  Univer¬ 
sity  in  all  academic  mafterH  while 
(ho  (inanccss  a-ud  properly  a.re  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  court.  UraduatoH  of 
the  Univeu'sify  in  eonvoe/dion 
(‘IcH'-t  the  ehancellor  and  17  metn- 
hei’H  of  the  senate.  Idle  adminis- 
t-rativo  ctMit.re  of  the  Utiiversity  is 
(he  Senade  Iloiise,  W.d.l  (.sw; 
colour  plate).  A  Hite  in  Bloomsbury 
was  a(“(|ui!'(al  in  U)27  and  the  mairj 
building,  opened  in  15), ‘lb,  also 
lujUHCH  the  university  library  and 
ccn’taiu  university  instiitutes.  d'he 
University  owuh  addidonal  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  surrounding  Uit’ca 
zoned  in  the  (t)unty  of  London 
l)eveIof)ment  Blau  a,H  ibe  muver- 
sity  precinct. 

'idiere  are  facmlties  ol  theology, 
arts,  hues,  muHie,  medicine,  science, 
engineering,  and  e(!ononhes.  la 
IDfdUb?  there  wei’c  22,010  int.<M'nal 
student, H  and  22,082  registered 
(5.\:tertia,l  st.udeutiS. 

London  Wall.  London  street 
behind  the  loruKu*  (hty  fortifuia- 
tious.  It  ruuH  W.  from  Old  Broad 


the  d’ower  of  !a)udon  ;  north  of 
the  T()wer  hehind  'rrinity  Blaee, 
where  a  lim^  pieee  is  pr<‘M('rv(al 
showing  the.  Bomant  woi’k  in  its 
lower  half,  and  t,he  ra,mpart,  wallv 
at,  the  top;  in  (,lu^  ehm-eh  a, ml 
(dun-eliyard  of  All- lla.llows-on-the- 
VV7ill  ;  a,t  t  he  wc'St  (ukI  of  London 
Wall,  in  t,lu^  former  elmrehya,nl  of 
Sli.  Alphage,  where  t-he  criss-cross 
hriekworic  and  r-ampart  walk  of  tJu' 
tinu'  of  Bdward  IV  a,r(^  visihN'.  A 
rncdic'val  bast  ion  on  K,oina,n  foun- 
datiions  stands  in  th<)  chnrchya.rd 
olLS.  (tiles,  Ori{)pl(‘gat(s  wh(a*('  t-lu^ 
Wall  tiirmal  iS.,  and  a  short  dist,- 
a.nce  to  thc^  S.  of  this,  hut,  N.  of 
Falcon  N(].,  is  artoiher.  A  Ifoman 
bastion  a,n(l  a,  piece  of  Roman  wall 
lie  uud('r  the  cemtre  of  the  yard  of 
the  (LB.O.  A  streteh  of  late  Wall 
hcdruid  the  gardens  of  Anum  Uourt, 
may  be  roaelual  from  Nos.  7  a,n(l  1 1 
Ohi  Bailey.  'J'he  Wall  croHS('d 
Lndga,t,('  Hill  and  rea,eh(Ml  Hut 
river  luair  Printing  House  W(pm.n\ 
The  riven*  front,  was  fort,i(ied  in 
Homan  times,  but,  not  la,|,('r. 

Long.  Lo(‘h  of  {Sc.otlaaid.  An 
arm  ol'  tlu^  (irtJi  of  ( tlyde*,  it  c’X- 
tienals  for  17  m.  in  a  N.N.B.  din'c- 
tiou  Ixd.weem  Argyllshire'  jmuI 
l)iml)a,rt,onHhire).  Its  (‘xtii’enne* 
hrevidth  is  al)oiiti  2  m.  A  riv.  runs 
N.  from  Ua,retIoe*hh('a,d  along  its 
h],  shes'es  past  Arroe-har  at  I, he) 
heniel.  During  the  Be.)eemd  Uivat 
Wa,r  Ijoeh  Long  was  a  t, raining 
base  Ibr  Hid)mari!ie  eix'ws  a,nel 
Uommando  forces 

Long,  WAi/rmt  HtnviK  LoN<t, 
1st  Viscoukt  ( IHO-t  .  H)24).  Brit¬ 
ish  jieilitieiari.  Born  at,  Bath,  tliily 
1,1,  1854,  he  was  edueat-eMl  n,l, 

1 1  arreiw  am  I  ( !h  rist  ( Ih  u  re'h ,  D  x  fore  L 
Heemt,(M'<Ml  jKilitieis,  heing(  louseu’va- 
tive  M.P.  for  N.  Wilt.s  1880  85; 
feir  H.  Wilts  1885  02;  for  the' 
W.  Deu’hy  div.  of  Liverpool  1805 
1000;  for  8.  Bristol  10()0  00;  for 
N,  (!ounl,y  Dublin,  lOOti  lO;  (dr 
Hie  8iraml  eliv.  of  Westminst.e'r 
1010-18;  for  St„  Ue'orgei’s,  West¬ 
minster  1018  21, 


St,.,  aea'oss  Moe)rg<de,  to  Weiod 
St.,  and  in  the  1 0th  eontury  was 
popularly  eialled  ‘''ciUTiers’  r<»w’* 
hee-.ause  a  number  of  eurriers  lived 
along  it.  On  it  wore  the  eluirelu's 
of  St,.  Alplmge,  elemeilislmd  in  J02.1, 
and  All-Hallows-on-t,he-Wall,  15th 
eemtury,  rebuilt  I7(}7.  The  wall  eif 
LomUm  was  Roman  in  origin,  anel 
(Uiteal  fremi  the  2ml  eient  iuy  A.n. ; 
the  hastiems  were  a  later  addit,ion. 
Repaireal  by  Alfreal  and  again  at 
intervals  eluriug  the  Middle  Age^s, 
it  was  (lerne)lished  tluriiig  the  18th 
e'entnry.  There  are  remains  of  the 
Wall,  some  of  them  brouglit  to 
light  after  the  bombing  of  the  City 
during  the  Second  (^iroat  War,  in 


As  park  st'en'fin,!^  t.o  Hie  Local 
(h)venimerit  Boa,r(l  Long  help<'<l 
to  Ibnnulati'  and  gcO,  through  Hu' 
house  (lie  Loea,I  Oovernment  Art 
of  1888.  He. _ 


was  presidimf 
oflihe  hoard  of 
A  g  r  i  e  n  I  f,  u  r  (* 
1805  d  000,  ol 
Hie  Local  (fov- 
erument  board 
1000-05  ;  then 
he  was  chief 
si'cretary  for 
Ireland  until 
the  Liberals 


1st  Visoount  Long* 
British  poUtloiaa 


camo  to  power  in  1000.  Presich'nt 
of  the  Local  Oovernment  board  in 


the  1015  ('oalifion,  he  was  trnns- 
leri*o<l  tio  t,he  Uoloiiial  olliei'  on 
AsipiillPs  r(0iii‘cmeii(,  in  1010. 
First,  lord  ol' f,li('  Admirulfy  HHO 
21,  h('  wjis  e!'('ii,((M!  a  viseonnf,  1021 
and  <li('(l  Si'pfi.  2ti,  I02'L  He  pub¬ 
lished  Mc'inorii's,  1025. 

Long,  UuoHOK  (1800-70).  A 
British  scholar,  Born  a,(,  Poiiltou, 
Lanes,  Nov.  ‘I,  1800,  he  was  pro- 
h'ssor  of  Uri'i'lc,  1828  ,5 1,  aiul  of 
La, till,  I8‘12  ‘10,  a, I  Universil y  ( 'ol - 
h'g(%  London,  anil  ela.ssieal  leet  uri'r 
at  Bi'ighton  Uollcge,  ISOl  71. 
Long  was  OIK'  of  Hie  foiimh'r.s  of 
Hie  K,oya,l  ( li'ografilneal  Soeiefy, 
(‘(lilt'd  the  Pi'imy  ( 'yelopnedia, 
1855  -10,  and  st,a.rt,('d  I  hi'  Biblio- 
t,lieea  dlassiea.  Among  his  piihli- 
eal.ioiiH  are  Two  I  )iHeours(‘s  on 
R,oma,ti  La.w,  1807,  t  I'aiislaiious  of 
4'he  IVl('(li(,a(,ions  of  Marcus  Auri'- 
liuH,  I8(J2,  and  t  lu'  Discmirst's  of 
Upietel,us„  1877.  He  died  on  Aug. 
10,  1870. 

Long,  IhiKv  Pimu'i'!  (I80:i 
10.55).  U.iS,  (loh'Heiau,  wliost' 
hirt, Inlay  is  a,  [uihlie  holiday  in  his 
nat-ive  state.  Born  at  WTuilield, 
La.,  Aug.  50,  I8t)5.  at  l(>  In*  Im'- 
eaaiK'  a  Iravi'lliug  sak'simui.  Later 
a.  huvyi'C,  he  was  n  nii'mln'i*  of  the 
U.iS.  H('iin4('  from  H)25.  bhi'clt'd 


gov  ('I*  11  or  ol 
Louisiana  in 
1028,  In' gained 
virtaml  eoiitrol 
of  Hnd,  Hi,at.e, 
In  105-1  tlu' 
l('gislal.ure  pass¬ 
ed  4  4  hills  ; 
through  all 
stages  ill  2  hrs. 
20  luins. 


A  HiruHt.i'f  in- 
stniun'iit  was 


Htuiy  Long, 
tJ.S.  politi«itttt 


l.lu'  Ht,at,e  Imreau  of  eriiniiial  in¬ 


vest, igaf,iou,  usi'd  by  Long  for  pol- 
it,iea,l  I'Hpionage.  He  hroiigld-  umh'r 
his  pt'i'Hotial  eoiif.rot  the  lega.l  .sy.s. 
t.t'iu,  militia,,  poliei',  firt',  and 
('dneatiomd  depart, nu'iita.  'To  uuiiiy 
('hisses  h('  brought,  mat.criaJ  heue- 
fi(,H,  hut  t-ln'se  wen*  invariably 
hrilies  ;  a,nd,  idlhoiigh  he  Hius 
iucnaiHi'd  the  sfatc  d('ht,  to 


1:55,000,000,  he  aroust'd  litt.fe  op¬ 
position,  as  In*  had  relieved  70  p.c. 
of  th('  [Hip.  from  tn,xntiou.  Hi  1055 
an  asHoeiatiou  fornu'd  toovi'rHirow 


his  rt'gime  was  dispow'd  of  by 
nu'aus  of  maeliine-guiiK. 

Long  (h'cided  to  Htand  for  the 
prt'Hideiiey,  and  sHu'H'd  a  slmre 
the  wealth  ”  agitation  vvhieh 
organized  clubs  in  <w('ry  stati'. 
5'h<'se  planiK'd  to  limit  [lersoimJ 
fortunes  to  .i*20(UH)0  and  to 


guarantee  i:i,000  to  “every  d(*» 
serving  family.”  Becoming  a 
bitder  op|K)neiit  of  Roosev<'lt,  lu' 
once  spoke  for  15,1  hrs,  in  the 
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senSite  in  s-ii  attempt  to  talk  out 
the  hill  for  continuing  the  national 
industrial  recovery  act.  Due  to 
be  called  before  congress  to  answer 
charges  that  Louisiana  was  no 
longer  administered  by  republican 
forms,  he  was,  before  the  inquiry 
could  begin,  shot  in  the  state  house 
at  Baton  Koiige  on  Sept.  9,  1935, 
by  Carl  Weiss,  a  young  physician, 
and  died  next  day.  Known  by  his 
ttieknaine  of  “  The  Kingfish,” 
Long  was  an  astute  politician, 
and  possessed  personal  magnetism, 
but  politically  was  little  better  than 
a  gangster  in  office. 

Long  Acre.  London  thorough¬ 
fare.  Running  N.W.  from  Cran- 
hourn  Street  to  Drury  Lane,  W.C., 
and  crossing  Endell  Street  and 
Bow  Street,  it  was  first  called 
The  Elms  and  then  Seven  Acres. 
Coachmakers  began  to  settle  here 
in  the  17th,  and  motor  car  makers 
in  the  19th  centuries.  A  large 
building  at  the  S.E.  corner  of 
Endell  Street,  now  a  printing 
house,  was  originally  built  in  1847 
as  S.  Martin’s  Hall,  for  John 
Huhah’s  chamber  concerts ;  burnt 
in  1860,  it  was  reconstructed  in 
1862 ;  known  1867-75  as  the 
Queen’s  Theatre ;  next  became  a 
gymnasium  ;  and  was  then  convert¬ 
ed  into  business  premises.  On 
Jan.  28,  1918,  the  budding,  then 
occupied  by  iMessrs.  Odhams,  was 
bombed  during  a  night  attack  by 
German  aeroplanes,  28  persons 
being  killed  and  many  injured. 
Cromwell,  Nicholas  Stone  the 
sculptor,  and  John  Dryden  lived  in 
Long  Acre ;  Samuel  Butler  died  in 
Rose  Street  at  the  S.W.  end  of  this 
thoroughfare ;  and  Taylor  the 
Water  Poet  kept  an  alehouse  in 
Hanover  Court,  formerly  Phoenix 
Alley.  The  Covent  Garden  under¬ 
ground  rly.  station  is  situated  in 
Long  Acre. 

Longan.  Evergreen  tree  closely 
allied  to  the  Mtchi  f  q.v. ). 

Long  Beach.  A  city  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  U.S.A.,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. 
Situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
28  m.  S.  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is 
served  by  the  Southern  and  Union 
Pacific  rlys.  and  an  airport.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1840,  became 
a  city  in  1897,  and  is  now  the  fifth 
largest  city  of  California.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour  on  San  Pedro 
Bay  which  is  protected  by  three 
breakwaters  forms  part  of  Los 
Angeles  harbour  and  with  it  is  the 
home  port  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet. 
Deep-sea  fishing  and  yachting  are 
favourite  sports  here,  and  the 
tourist  trade  flourishes.  Within 
ihe  city  limits  is  the  Signal  Hill 
oilfield,  discovery  of  which  in  1921 
started  the  industry  largely  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  city’s  growl  li.  Nat iiraj 
gas  is  also  produced.  Motor  car, 
lorry,  and  aeroplane  planis^  arc 
also  prominent  among  tlic  ^ 
industries.  An  carthijuidvc  in  19, >3 
killed  120  persons  and  did  lo 
property  damage  estiinaied  at. 
£10,000,000.  The  pop.,  2,252  in 
1900,  was  250,707  in  1950. 

Longbenton  or  Benton.  Ur¬ 
ban  district  of  North uiuborland, 
England.  It  is  virtually  a  subni’b 
of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  lying  4  m. 

N.E.  of  it  and 
connected  by 
rly.  Coal-mining 
and  stone-quar¬ 
rying  provide  oc¬ 
cupation.  Pop. 

(1951)  28,071. 

Longboat. 

Heavily  built 
rowing  boat;  the 
largest  carried 
by  a  ship.  It 
was  also  fitted 
with  mast  and 
sails,  and  W'as 
used  for  convey¬ 
ing  heavy  cargo 
in  seas  unsuitod  to  smaller  liontiS. 
The  term  is  now  almost  ohsoleH^ 
Longbow.  A  miJilary  weapon, 
first  employed  on  a  large  s(^al(^ 
by  Edward  I.  It  retained  ils 
supremacy  on  the  battlefield  uni  il 
the  introduction  of  liri'arms. 
Adopted  from  the  Wdsh,  il/  1k'- 
came  the  national  weapon  of  the 
English  and  appears  to  have  got 
its  name  from  its  size,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  that  ot  i.hi^ 

bowman,  whib^ 
the  ordinary 
bow,  which  was 
diwuirded  soon 
after  t  lie  intro¬ 
duction  of  llU5 
longbow,  wuH 
only  4  5  ft. 
long.  Th(‘.  long¬ 
bow,  imuh^  gem - 
orally  ofytnvor 
ash,  shot  a,u 
arrow  which 
was  sHghi.ly 
lighter  but  far 
longer  than  ilu^ 
quarrel  of  tlu^ 
crossbow.  It  could  bo  fir(xl  tbrei^ 
times  as  fast  as  a  crossbow,  and 
the  shafts  could  penetrate  an  oak 
door  4  ins.  thick.  See  Arbalest ; 
Archery  ;  Arrow. 

Long  Branch.  City  of  Now 
Jersey,  U.8.A.,  in  Monmouth  oo. 
Situated  on  the  South  Slirowsbiiry 
river  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is 
45  m.  S.  of  New  York,  and  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Now  Jersey  rlys.  Long 


Uraiicli  Ix'gaii  to  di'vMop  as  a 
wali'nng-pljiicc  lowa.rds  llir  end  of 
lh(^  I  SI  il  (MMd  ury,  and  wa;;  charl 
cred  as  a.  <‘ity  in  1901.  h'our 
presid(‘uts  ol  I  be  U.S,, A.  liave 
inadt‘  iamg  Branch  (heir  smimuu' 
capital.  Pop.  ( 1950)  23.090. 

Longchamps  oi 
Fnaicli  racu'cmirse 
nround.  It  is  in  t  in 


logiK'  (7/e.),  jUMi  (Mil 

ca.t  ions  W .  of  Paris, 


BoNOOUAMr. 
jind  r('vimv 
Puiis  d<'  Bou  * 
iid('  I  b('  fori  ill 
'The  tne«4  ings, 


Longbow  drawn 
ready  for  shooting 


Longchamps.  View  of  the  Hituula  at  the  Preiuih  race¬ 
course  just  outside  Paris  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 

whii'h  include  I  hal  of  I  be  ( Irnud 
Prix  (f/.r,),  ni'(^  nolabh^  fur  IliediH 
play  of  fusbionH  (bey  allrucl.  Near 
by  the  I’cmaiiis  of  I  lu'  alibcy  of 
LongcluunpH,  founded  by  buibelle 
of  h’rauce  iu  1256,  aud  uoloiahms  iu 
the  bStb  century  for  the  biHluon 
aide  cuneerlH  wbiclv  look  plat'e 
within  its  priH'iucIs  iu  Holy  VVeek. 
'■.riie  abbey  was  Hupprc'SMcd  iu  1792, 
*SVc  I’aris. 

LottgcSuiittps,  VVU/ij.VM  OK  (d. 
Ilt)7),  BugliHlM'haucellor,  He  was 
burn  in  Normandy,  tins  non  of 
Hugh  de  Longrhumps,  am!  enlortal 
tla^ service  of  Pritu'e  Bhdiankafi  ej*' 
wards  lUcha.rd  I.  on  whoai*!  at'cea 
siun  he  was  ap[)oiabal  bialiop  of 
Ely  and  chaiieellor  of  hhighoid, 
His  haughty  coubuupl.  for  every. ^ 
thing  English  and  his  quarrelMouK* 
disposilion  armisixl  popular  haired 
against  him,  but  lui  was  an  able 
man  and  loyal  lo  I  he  king,  U'litm 
Hichard  left  England  lu^  tuaib' 
kongehampH  euHlodinu  of  I  he 
Towau'  aral  joint  Muef  jnslieinr. 
lamgchanipH  soon  oualed  his  lellow 
juslieiar,  and  by  his  aqipoiut uimil 
in  1190  a,N  [lapal  legale  laa'amt' 
Hiipnmie  in  tlu^  Uhurch  ns  welt  as 
the  HlaKx  He  nrrealed  the  ureh- 
bishop  of  York  and  tlelied  Hrinee 
•lohip  hut,  was  hitufadf  arrested  and 
iinfirisomsk  ENcapiug  to  J'’nmee, 
J19I,  he  joifusl  Kieluird  in  his 
(husnan  <siptivit,y  ami  was  funit 
back  In  England,  where  lu'  e<iro 
tinned  Ids  ohnoxions  tKilmviour. 
Riduml  (mgaged  him  in  fnrilier 
negotiations,  finally  sent  ling  Idtn 
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on  a  mission  to  (Ik^  ]>o})C.,  l)ist  lio 
tiiod  oil  ili(^  wav  od  INiil ioi's,  dan. 

:n,  1197. 

Loilg’Clotll.  Plain  wliiU^  caJioo 
of  ilio  bc^st  (|unlil.y,  and  wovim  in 
j)ie(;os  ttf  oxcoi>l  ional  l(MiLdli. 
wa-s  lirsl^  ma<lo  in  India,  and  sold  in 
Knpfland  as  early  n.s  1550.  In  II 700 
tho  jealousy  of  Fai.uflish  inaJnn'S  of 
liium  and  wool  <!n,us(Ml  innioi’t 
of  lon,i^(‘.lotli  and  ollnu'  (ailiroc'S  lo 
l>e  firoliibiic'd  ;  hull  Ma^  prohibi(io!i 
did  not  lasti  lonL%  ami  to  the,  (md  of 
tho  lOth  taudnry  it.  was  tli<^  most, 
popular  snbstitult^  for  limm  in  tlu’t 
mailcinfj;  of  uuderwaNir.  It.  is  now 
genera, Ily  reptnaMl  by  softer,  thin- 
mu’  materials. 

Long  Eaton,  Urban  dist..  and 
nuu'ket  town  of  Derbyshire,  Kng- 
land.  It.  is  7  m-  S.U,  of  l)(U‘by  and 
7  m.  iS.W.  of  Nottingham,  with 
rly.  stations,  Trent  being  tlm  main 
one.  Tho  ehureh  of  S.  Lawnauu^  is 
partly  Norman.  Idio  ehiof  indus¬ 
tries  are  the  niamifa,e,t.urt^  of  lae(% 
elasiie.  webbing  and  braiding,  up- 
liolstcuy,  hosimy,  eha'.l.i'ie  ea.lile 
and  wiring,  inet  sd  tubing,  a,nd  rail¬ 
way  carriages.  Long  bkiton  wa,H  a 
villag(^  until  lat(^  in  the  1 0th  (!en- 
l.my,  wlien  sonn^  Nottingliaan  hnu’! 
manufa,eturers  tnuisferi-ed  t.lnur 
buHiness(^s  luu’ia  U.  votns  in  Mouth 
Last  Derbyshii'o.  Marind.  da,y,s, 
Pri.  and  Ha.t.  Pop.  (1051)  2S,(M  I. 
Little  Daton  is  a.  villagt^  m.  from 
D(u*hy,  with  a  rly.  Htat,i(m. 

Longevity  ( Lai.,  /oaf/aeaa.s',  a.ged ). 
Long  clnra.tion  of  lile.  It.  is  diniiudt 
to  j)laee  a  limit  to  t  lu^  huigt  h  of  Ute 
of  many  spcuues  of  (ilants  and 
animals,  and  even  in  man  the 
threij  H(‘ore  ycairs  and  ten  is  fro- 
(pieid.ly  ex(!e(Hled,  reijHit.ed  easi'a  of 
imlividuals  living  to  double  t.hat 
ago  being  on  record,  e.g.  Thomas 
Parr,  a  labouring  ma.n  of  Mbrop- 
sbin^,  who  dital  Nov.  15,  15:15,  in 
his  I53rdyear;  and  Ihany  dtuddns 
of  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1(570, 
ag(i(l  lt)0. 

Tho  longevit.y  of  man  is  insignili* 
cant  beside  tlm.i  of  many  plants 


and  animals,  ddu^  baobu.b  tri'o  is 
known  t<t  luive  livcul  from  four  to 
lives  tlmusand  yiNii'.s  ,*  (be  ^SVy/ao/a 
of  (California,  to  a  Himila.r 
luu’iod  ;  (be  giant  tort.oises  of  tbei 
( Ja.la.pa.gos  Isbimls  has  a  spa.ii  of 
lite  of  ;200  vavirs  or  mor(%  ('((^.  The 
duration  of  life,  liowev(‘r,  of  most, 
animals  is  kws  tba.ii  that,  of  num. 
At.kunpts  to  l■(\juvena.t.e  t.lu^  old 
wesro  nia.de  by  S.  X'oi’onoir  (r/.r.), 
who  grad't.i'd  signal  glands  of 
higher  a.p(‘s  in  nia,n, 

factors  wldidi  iidluema^ 
longevity  a,r<^  a.  matter  of  disputiv 
There  is  Utt  liuloubl.,  however,  that 
miviromiuml ,  <'Hp('eia.Ily  in  [ilants, 
ba.s  a  great  in(lmmi;e  on  tin*  Hpa,n 
of  lift',  and  in  man  tuivironmt'ut. 
and  lu'nHlity.  a.vesra.ge  mean 

duration  of  lih^  in  man  rost^  in  tlu5 
loth  eenlnry  by  ovcsr  live  yt'ars 
in  most  e.ivilizt'd  eounlries.  In 
Prance  tlics  intny^ast^  lias  lu'tui  mort^ 
marked,  the  average  duration  of 
life  at.  the  bt'ginning  of  the  lOtb 
century  bt'ing  only  iiO  yciars,  wbilt^ 
it  is  now  ovt'r  •!().  'riu^  st.ndy  of 
old  a, go  (gerontology)  iiududes  tiu' 
seitMd.itic  a.n(l  social  aspects*  tSee 
Age  ;  Life. 

Longfellow,  .1 1  iijn  a  y  V\b\  n.s- 
wturrn  (lS()7-81i).  Ainerit'an  pot't. 
Born  a.t  Palmonth,  now  Port.land, 
Ma.ine,  P<d),  !27, 

1S()7,  of  eai'ly 
Ntnv  Kngla.ad 
st.oek,  lu^  was 
(ulnca.  ttnl  a.  t. 

Bowdoin  Uol- 
l('g(\  Bi'unswick, 

Maine.  Afttu' 
studying  law  in 
bis  J'atherY 
oilitm,  lit' 
betuniie  pro- 
fcHHor  of  foreign  langua-gt's  at  Bow¬ 
doin,  ISiill)  JM  ;  and  (irolbssor  of 
la'IIesdettiyNS  at  Ila,rva.rd,  185(5  5*1, 
He  visittMl  ^hlrop(^  I8:5(5  A5!),-  1855- 
5(5;  1812  and  18(58  (50,  wlaui  Ox¬ 
ford  and  (Jambritlgi^  eonlerrt'd 
honorary  dt'grees  u|H)ti  him.  He 
was  twice  maiTied,  in  Mt^fit.,  1851, 

to  Mary  Mtoreii* 
PotUu’,  who  ditid 
at  Hoittn’darn, 
Nov.  20,  1855; 
a, ml  ill  didy,  1855, 
to  h'raiUH^H  Kliza- 
btd.h  Appleton, 
t.hi^  lu'roiiu^  of  his 
llypt'ritm,  who 
was  burnt  to  death 
July  1),  18(51,  her 
tl  r  e  H  H  having 
caught  lire  while 
she  was  st'aUng 
Home  paekagt^H  of 
her  little  tlaugh- 
itu,’’’s  curls,  Long" 
fellow’H75tIi  birth- 


<ia,y  wa.s  obsc'rvi'd,  <ysp(M'ia,IIy  in 
tlu^  public  sebools,  t.hrougdiout  tla^ 
U.iS.A.  Ilti  died  at  (Cra.igiis  Ihuisi', 

( A.inbi'idgcg  Mass.,  on  Mai’ch  2'L 
1882,  a.nd  was  biirii'd  at.  Mouni. 
Auburn.  Uim'rson,  t.lu'ii  williiii  a, 
month  of  bis  own  pa..ssing,  Inidvetl 
oil  the  buy'!  of  t.bi'  diNul  jioet.  and 
saiil,  “  Tba.t  g(mt.l('iiia,n  wa.s  a 
Hw<'(d,  I)('a,u(.ifnl  soul,  but  1  liavu' 
<'iitir(*ly  forgotiten  his  na.im^.”  A 
bust  ol'  Longli'llow  wa.H  place<l  in 
Wi'stminstc'r  Abbey  in  I88J. 

Longfellow’s  work  wa,s  many- 
sidi'd  and  voluminmis.  Itincludi'd 
(.lie  writ  ing  of  t.exi-books,  a.nd  wa.H 
marlo'd  i.hronghont  by  a  deep 
sensi^  of  bis  nuHsion  a,s  ii/  t.iyuOuM'. 
His  lyrii'al  gift,  is  I'l'im'mbmy'd  bi^st. 
by  such  piH'iiiH  a.M  Hymn  t.o  Night., 
A  Psalm  of  Lili\  Odui  W'reek  (d'l.lu^ 
Ih'spi'ruM,  ddu^  Vilkige  BlaekHinitli, 
Kx(!('lHior,  Odie  Ih'JlVy  of  Bru|.“;es, 
H.esiguaition,  'Plie  (children,  a.nd 
Morit.uri  Malut.a.mus  (Wo  who  a.ri' 
a.bont  t.o  die  siduti^  yon).  His 
skill  in  narrative  versi^  i.s  sei'ii  in 
Paid  lv(n'(ue'’H  Bide,  King  Bobert 
(d'  Sicily,  and  The  (\mrtHbip  id' 
M ill's  Standisb. 

Oi‘  Ids  longer  works  Hu'  mom 
iU)ta.bIo  are  Kva,ngeliue  :  a  0V,le  of 
Aeadie  ;  a, ml  O'lu^  Song  ol'  Ilia- 
watba,  a.n  epic  id'  the  ri'd  man, 
whii'h  was  set  t.o  musie  by  Uole- 
ridg(i«Tn.ylor.  His  drama,tie.  works 
inelndiUilie  Spanish  St.udeni..  O’lie 
(Joldi'n  Ligmid  is  the  best,  part  ol" 
Hh'!  long  dramntiii  poi'iii  (liristuH; 
a  Mystii'i-y.  His  (.ra.nslfd.ionH  hi- 
(8ude  a  metrieaJ  vm'sion  of  Diude’s 
Divina  (Comnuylia,  Always  inlba 
miciMl  by  boyish  inemories,  he  in 
also  a.  poet  of  tin'  sea,. 

A  scholar,  devoted  from  hny^ 
hood  (.0  st.ndy,  Longfellow  ih  a 
poet,  of  feeling  and  sent  iment  nd  her 
than  of  tliought.  and  reaMon,  with 
simplieity  the  cldef  eharneteriMt ie 
of  his  work.  His  phraui'S  an'  (eliei- 
touH  rather  than  prolbmid.  But  hi' 
had  t.hi'  gift,  of  irnagi'iy,  and  none 
IniHoxeelled  him  in  narrative  pow(*r. 
No  poet  was  ever  better  lielovi'd  by 
his  own  people,  and  Ids  circle  df 
frimnlH  was  vvide  and  represent  a* 
tivm  His  ri'hitionH  with  llie  ymmg 
ari'  ben.(difully  commemora.icd  in 
VVldtUm'M  Tiie  Poet  and  'Phe 
(Children. 

Jiiblmjvaph'if,  Wkirku,  Hivcu’siib' 
Kdition,  ll  voIh. .188(5  tJO;  , Liven,  S. 
Longfellow,  18H0,  new  ed.  It  vols., 
1801 ;  W.  H,  BoliertHon,  L8H7;  (1.  B. 
(Carponier,  lOttl ;  T.  VV.  Higginson, 
11)02}  IL  llawtUorne,  UI5(5;  L. 
OdiompHon,  15)50;  hlvangeline:  llic 
Place,  the  Htory,  and  the  Poem, 
INirt.er,  1HH2;  INiida  of  Amerii'a, 
10.  (C.  Htiodman,  IHHfh 

Lowgford*  (Co.  of  the  Irish  B<> 
puMie,  in  LeliiHter  prov,  H.a 
land  a.rea  is  405  Hip  m.  Jhie  sur- 


LoagSellow.  The  houBo  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  the 
noet  passed  his  early  years 


LONGFORD 

face  is  level,  save  in  the  X.W., 
but  there  is  much  bog  land.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Shannon,  on 
the  W.  boimdaiy, 

Inny,  and  Cam- 
lin.  Longford  has 
many  lakes,  in- 
eluding  Lough 
Kee,  on  the  bor- 
der,  and  Gouma. 

The  soil  is  main- 

ly  under  grass,  Longford  county 

being  used  for 

rearing  horses  and  cattle,  but  there 
are  dairy  farms.  Longford  is  the 
county  town  ;  Graiiard  and  Bally - 
mabon  are  other  places.  This 
wholly  inland  county  is  served 
by  tiie  Irish  state  rly.  and  by 
the  Royal  Canal.  The  co.  com¬ 
bines  with  Westmeath  to  send  five 
members  to  the  dail.  Pop.  (1951) 
34,567. 

Longford.  Town  and  urb.  dist. 
of  CO.  Longford,  Irish  Republic, 
also  the  county  town.  It  stands 

_  on  the  Camlin,  76 

i  {  m.  W.N.W.  of 

JK  Dublin,  with  a 
station  on  the 
state  railway. 

-  chief  build- 

ing  is  the  R.C. 
cathedral  of  S. 

Longford  arms  Mel,  a  fine 
modern  edifice  ; 
others  are  barracks,  a  market 
house,  etc.  The  industries  include 
a  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
tanneries,  and  corn  mills.  Long¬ 
ford  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
Ardagh.  S.  Idus  founded  a  monas¬ 
tery  here,  and  in  1400  a  Dominican 
house  was  established.  Longford 
became  a  town  in  the  17th  century 
and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament.  Pop.  (1951)  3,857. 

Longford.  Village  of  Wiltshire, 
England.  On  the  Avon,  ^  m.  S.E. 
of  Salisbury,  it  contains  a  castle, 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Radnor,  built  in 
1591  and  restored  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  ^  This  mansion  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures. 

Longford,  Earl  of.  Irish  title 
home  since  1785  by  the  family  of 
Rakenham.  Thomas  Pakenham 
(1/13— /  6),  an  Irish  M.P.,  was 
made  a  baron  in  1756.  In  1785 
his  widow  was  made  a  countess 
and  was  succeeded  in  1794  by  her 
grandson  Thomas.  He  was  made 

Baron 

Silchester  in  1821,  and  his  titles 
passed  to  his  descendants.  Thomas,  : 
the  5th  earl,  was  killed  in  action 

at  the  Dardanelles,  1915.  Edward,  1 
the  6th  earl  (b.  Dec.  29,  1902),  j 
T?iTote  plays  produced  in  RubJin  ! 

created  < 

Lord  Pakenham  in  1945,  was  ^ 
minister  of  Civil  Aviation  1948-51.  ] 
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Longhorn.  Brood  of  British  capdin^  w,-i,h  by  I  ho 

cattle,  distinguished  by  the  girUit  ('in|i('ror  Ani-(‘lian.  A  man  of  ini 
length  of  the  widely  brandling,  iiu'iisi'  li'arning.  Ii('  was  I  In' ant  lior 
drooping  horns.  Jk'fore  thodev(‘l-  of  woiLs  on  \ai'ionM  oiibji'dH,  only 
opment  of  the  shortliorn,  tins  was  fragmiMits  of  wliidi  rmiiain.  The 
the  principal  British  hrc(*d,  huti  faiiious  tr(‘a,lis('  (bi  Eli'valion  or 
it  is  now  largely  supplanted  by  its  1  nipivsHivmii'ss  of  Styh\  gmiorally 
more  fashionable  rival.  Its  great  traiisbvtiMl  incorriMdly  dn  the 
value  is  for  the  production  of  tSiihlim(\  commonly  nItrilmU'd  to 
cheese,  as  its  milk  is  ricdier  in  him,  is  pi-ohably  the  work  of  an 
curd  than  that  of  most  dairy  unknovvn  writ m’ of  t  h<^  JhI  (‘ont  urv 
breeds.  Apart  from  its  great  lioriiM,  of  tJu^  (liriMtia  n  I'rn.. 
it  closely  resembles  the  shorthorn  Long  Island.  One  of  thit 
ill  general  build  and  colour,  a  white  Bahama-  iHlaiuls,  in  llu'  N.  -Vt  lanlie 
line  down  the  hack  being  anotlim'  Oeean.  It-  is  70  m.  in  leiudh  and 
distinguishing  jioint.  lining  of  v<‘ry  narrow,  searei'Iy  ('xeiaaling 
great  size  and  weight,  the  long-  .‘i  in.  in  hriNulth.  It'  lii'M  lietvvaam 
horn  yields  much  beef,  and  being  Whil.Iing  Island  and  Kxnma  Island, 
of  hardy  constitution  it  is  an  easy  in  a-houl-  laili.  <1 1  "  .'{(B  N.  4he  chief 
animal  to  rear.  xS'ee  Cattle,  colour  sel-t.ImiKmt-  is  Olarenci'  4’o\vil 
plate.  Pop.  ‘Lfdl'l. 

Longicorn,  or  Loku-hornki)  Long  Island.  A  long,  narrow 
Beetle.  Hame  given  to  a  lai-ge  island  of  tlu'  U.N.A,.  lorniin/.':  Iln^ 
group  of  beetles  belonging  chiclly  S.E.  (extremity  of  Nmv  \'orkiilat(\ 
to  the  family  ^  .  Bong  Island  Sound  Heparat/'M  it 

Ceram  bye  i  cl  ae  :  ^  from  Gonii.  It  is  I  bS  m.  long  by 

and  found  '  7  "*■  and  ('overa 

wherever  trees  H(|.  im  Its  sur- 

are  abundant.  lacci  is  gmieridly  hnab  lexeept  tor 

Their  antennae  \  a  rangi^  of  hills  along;  llu'  N.  shore, 

are  usually  wliieli  is  iiubsiliMl  by  several  bays, 

much  longer  Jf  ”  |  lai'g/'st  being  s'lnithlown  liny 

thanthebody,  /\  towa-rds  tiuwumi  re.  'bhe  inner  S, 

hence  the  ^ 


Longford  arms 


hence  tho^  ahoriMs  marlu'd  by  Jumiden,  Bay, 

tiieu  Doclies  _  narrovv  Gr<sit-  Sout-h  Pavy.  lormed 

linear,  often  brightly  coloured,  by  a-n  ouli'r  sliorci  of  beach  ridnes, 
Among  them  arc  some  of  the  la, rg(‘Ht  flu^  B.  end  of  tlu^  island  compriMeH 
of  all  insects.  The  larvae  Ice/l  by  two  raggial  peuiuKuInn, 
burrowing  into  the  wood  of  trees,  Bong  iHlaml  is  diviihri  into  four 
often  causing innchdiimaKo.AlKiul,  cmni  ics.  King’n.  t,luc(-u'n,  Nh.i-iimi. 
60  lands  occur  in  Oroat  Hrilnin.  niid  ,Sum-lli,  niid  ul.  iln  \V,  c 
Inaecis  of  British  Wood-  I  remity  is  t  he  honuigh  of  Brooklvu 
lands,  R.  N.  Chrystal,  1937.  and  Bong  Island  t'itv,  separaled 
Longmus,  DtoNysruH  (Iassiii.s  from  MH,nhn.tla,n  Island  by  the 
(Cl.  A.D.  ^73).  Greek  rind orkua-n  hkist  river,  only  about  1  im  aeroai. 


and  philosopher.  Born  at  At  lums, 


Longford,  Wilt«.  The  oastle  in  iZmLont 

seat  of  the  Earl  of  Eaclnor 


it  is  largidy  a  reMideniial  diMlriet 
lor  New  \  ork  hnsi  ■ 
,  ness  fieoplr  and  is 

smw  ed  by  1  1h'  Bong 
I  sin  ml  rly..  wbii'h 
/'arrit's  moreaeaHon 
I  ieket-  holders  tha,p 
a,ny  ot  her  1  kS.  rly, 
Jones  Ibaieh,  moat 
Irmiuentml  of 
many  reerenllonal 
areas  deyelopial 
1^%!  in  llu'  ntdghbour" 
\ij  hood,  has  in  no 
the  10th  oont,  mmt.  years  nsurimd 
I  he  fiopula  rity 


or  Emesa  in  Syria  ho  became  a  of  the  old  tinm  remiT 

H.-ncI,,  ,,„d 

Plotinus  he  mamt ^'^bw^pHlKanl  Bay  is  noted  for  its 

hfld  ®  that  ideas  raecMmursia  In  (hietm’H  are  the 

had  a  separate  existence  apa-ri  New  York  nnmieiniil  lurooin 

from  the  divme  Nous  or  inlelli-  ivaGimrdia  Piold  ui  in  i  it 

gence.  Visiiinty  oauuanna  rmid,  whuJi  huH  the 

came  the  in  inite  i  eommereial  airline  operii- 

p„T  j.  j  /  ueen  ol  Mtaidow  Park,  site  of  tlie  New 

Palmyra,  after  whoac  defeat  and  York  WorldV  1-"!;.’  ,7  ,'i'L  mnl 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
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LONG  ISLAND 

En<i>lish  Miles 

t*-  yfctiLj.  w*»»  »>»4^  y,  -iMaMwil-Hfl* 

0  10  20  30  40 

Railways  **^t*  Roads  -r-vrsr. 


Lonf?  Island.  Map  oJ  tho  island,  Sonninfj  part  ol  New 
York  State,  andia  residential  district  of  New  York  City 


<liir<ir(uieo  oT  I"  La.iu  ;  in  ISliO  ai‘(;)i bishop 

long.  corrc.KponcLs  of  York  i  and  in  I  S(>LNu'(dd»iNho|) 
to  a,  dilTcronw^  of  of  daninrhury.  I  In  pivaidad  nv<‘r 
4-  jniiiH.  (tl’  Unto.  bl'<'  Hi'mI'  inui- Anpli(!a,n  (amftav'iuio. 
Hi'v.  Laiitimb'-.  n(Mli(Ml  ( lot.  27,  IK(iS. 

Iionglcat.S(‘a,t)  Longmaid  Process.  InmidaJ  - 
of  tiho  nia,r(|U('MM  lurLyv%  it  hk'UhhI  (tf  na'nvtM’inf^  oop- 
nf  BjUiIl  :i  in.  ixa-  and  wilvin'  froni  onppiM'-Mil vor 
(Voin  VViirtniiist.in'  ornu,  dc'vim'd  by  \Vdlliji.tn,  Lnun- 
in  VVilt.Hbiro. 'Lho  ma.id,  hbip:lislt  o.IuMiUHt,  in  IS4K. 
bonso,  on  Uio  sitn  Yln^  on'  is  lirMl.  ron,Ht<Ml  vvilJi  HaJt.  I.o 
of  tJio  nioiniHtia'y  (ninvindr  iilu^  nud.alH  inliO  obloi’idi'H, 
of  S,  K,}nlop;iin(lo,  al’t.i'r  vtdiicdt  (Jn^  bUiti'ran'  disHoIvod 
was  built  15(57  ■  ouli  by  vva(.<‘r  a-nd  wi'itk  MohdiioiiH  oi 
HO  (dj  tbo  o-oHti  of  bydi'oo.blorii*,  itoid.  Brom  (ihi'wo 
Mir  dolm  Yhyttno  Holidjons  tJu^  ooppia'  in  prt'idpil.al.iMl 


U.N.  HooroUiriid-  worked  lOdb-bl 
ponding  (n*eotioti  of  ili(i  perniatKuit 
lieadciuarterH  on  Ma/iiluitian. 


of  early  ineoUugs  of  ibc  United  and  after  divmgns  by  John  of  by  Meni|)  iron,  and  tlie  wilver  by 
NaiioiiH  general  aHHtntibly.  .Far-  raduit.  Lalii'r  Wnni  addetl  Monns  ziue  iodidi',  wbitdi  in  ri'giMK'ratiMl 
tbor  oat,  at  Lake  Sae.cu^HH,  tila^  thing  to  it.  ( Upability  Brown  re-  during  tlu^  proiu'HH,  luid  (4n'  zine 

modelled  tbo  gronnd.s,  and  iit  Uie  u.si'd  ivgain.  *SV'e,  ( lopper;  Silvm*. 
IDtb  emitury  it  wan  ''  iinprovi'd  ”  Iiong^mans ,  Green  and  Co. 
by  Nil*  Jollry  VVyjitvilb'.  Hnill,  in  laaidon  pidiliHliing  (ii'in,  I (<  vvii.M 
Long  iHland  was  ln'Ht  HelUial  in  the  Italian  style,  it  luiH  n,  front- 220  foiiiidi'd  1724  by  'riiomim  Lon,'.? 
H)2.‘L  On  Aug.  27,  ,1,77(),  tbo  ft.  long,  jind'  (mnUu'nK  a  inaHHive  man,  of  Bristol.  He  |mre.ba.H(‘d 
British  defeated  the  AiticrieanH  in  ball  iind  large  port-nvit  gu-lku'y.  t.be!  itUHiiU'Srt  in  1720  at-  t-lte  HigUM 
t.ho  batt-le  fought  at  tibe  W.  end  it-  has  a  eolbuit.ion  of  portrii-it-s  by  of  Bie  Sbip  ii.nd  thi*  Blaidt  Bwa-n, 

Holbein,  H,(\vnold.s,  L(dy,  Knellm*,  raternosti'r  Bow,  from  Willin-m 
Vbin  Dyek,  jnid  ot-lun’s.  Around  it  ’‘Pii-ylor.  In  lS2t)  it-  mKjnired  The 
is  a  piirk.  15  itn  in  e,ire.undei'('n(!i\  Hdinbnrgb  Ib'vi('v\^  ;  in  1KS2  il 
t-broiigli  wbieh  tbti  Urome-  (lows.  Hl.iu'l.ed  Longiun-nYMn-ga/.iin',  which 

ran  nid-il  1 00b  ;  lunl 
in  ISHO  it,  <Hl,n.bliHln'd 
'riu'  Hiiglisb  1  listoriind 


of  the  island.  Boj).  4,1500,022. 

Long  Island  City.  lYrt  of  tbo 
borough  of  hluccn’s,  N.V.U.,  IkS.A. 
A  se))ara,te  <ut-y  \iutil  ISOS,  it, 
Ht.ands  at  the  W.  (md  of  Long 
Island,  on  Hast-  B-ivi'r  and  Long 
island  Sound,  and  is  tlu^  H.  ter¬ 
minus  of  1-1h!i  Long  Islaml  riy. 
An  iuenai-singly  important  (mm- 
mereial  ami  industrial  (amt  re, 
it.  has  a  riviu*  frontage  of  10  m. 
Wil-liin  an  arcai.  of  a.  fenv  h<(,  in., 
1,400  fae.torit'.H  ai'C)  grou[)('d,  tlu'ir 
prodne,(,s  ranging  from  brtMid  to 
cut  stone  ami  ma.rlib'i.  S(4.tb‘<l 
in  1(>40,  tb(',  e-it,y  wa,H  en^a-lcsl  in 
1870  by  the  e.onsoHdailiioiii  of 
several  villag(\s. 


IL'vimv.  BriMuifa's  and 
st.oc'k  \V(M'e  destroyed 
in  t,h(^  great-  ttm'imm 
tir(v.rni(l  of  Dim-.  2‘J 
30,  1040,  Until  1017 
t.lie  Orm  was  booHed 
in  a-  London  suburb, 

.M but.  then  it.  r<'i.uriuHl  to 
Lougleat,  Wiltsbiro.  South  front  of  iho  mansiion  /'ijn'M.-J  su,.  wi  \\;  i 
of  the  marquess  of  Bath  '  7  ; :  *  ' 

8  o  11  (-  b  <yv,  (  (tb'rtdg<\ 

VVordswort-b,  Moona  Ma('auln\'. 


rinUriiyimo  family,  who  obtaimal 
Long  Island  Sound.  Uhauiad  tlu'  propm-ty  at  the  disMolution  of  Seott,  Hisraidi,  Mill,  L('eky,  Morris, 
H('parating  Long  Island  from  the  tlu^  menasteriem,  op(auHl  it  to  )Sp(m(‘er.  Nl.in'mison,  Laiig,  Itifbu 
N.Y,  mainland  and  C-onn.,  U.S.A.  visitors  in  1040.  JMu^  na-rne  eonnss 


It  (‘.onunuuieak'H  with  the  Atlantic  from  i.lu'  long  bad-  or  (‘onduit  that 
through  a  strait  calbsl  tlui  Itae(\  e.arri('d  w'aUu'  to  tlu*  mnuast.tuy 
and  at  the  W.  ('ud  is  eoumaded 
with  N(W  A^ork  Bay  by  Ih'll  Hah' 
and  Bast  Kiveu’.  About  110  ni, 
long,  it  has  an  (‘xtreme  bnaulth  of 
24  m.  and  a  gi^'ati'st  (b^pth  of  200 
ft.  itivers  (lowing  into  t-lu^  Hound 
from  tb('  N.  inelmb',  t.lu'  (Yimee4,i- 
eur-,  Honsatonie,  ami  ddiaiues. 

8V'r  11(41  Hat(x 

Longitude.  Tlu^  mnulK'r  of  de¬ 
grees  fi'om  the  z(u*o  or  prime  m('ri- 
diau,  measurcal  a-long  any  ])arall(4 
of  latitude.  Tln^  prime  meridian  is 
by  inUamational  agrtamuait  that  of 
Oixmnwieb,  so  that  place's  B.  of 
that-  inc'ridiau  ari'  in  B.  longitude 
ami  plaei's  \V.  an*  in  W.  lougitiKb'. 

B.  and  \\\  longitudes  nns't  at  ilu' 


Longley,  UnAuteH  Thomas 
(1704'  LSI5K).  British  pr<dal.(X  Born 
a-t  Kioedu'sh'r,  July  2H,  1704,  tn^ 

was  (‘(bleated 
a-t  VV(‘stmi lister 
H(Hiool  and 
Uludsl.  (Ifiureb, 
O.Kford.  In  IHLS 
1)  (‘  w  a-  s  0  1’“ 
daincfl,  a-ud  in 
was  ap 


(To  w  1  (*  V  n(‘ar 

Charles  T.  Longley,  n  ‘  ‘ 

Britisli  Btelftte  H-' 

maiiH'd  at 


Ubrist  Uburidi,  biJiig  t.ut.or  a-iid 
eeuHor  1825  28,  and  for  a  tiiiu' 
universit-y  reader  in  (b’<‘(‘k.  Long-  . 

nnu-idian  18(U.  Th(*  rotation  of  the  ley  was  hi  1(820  made  lu'admaster  olliei'r  nml  in  F^i 
(‘artb  from  \V.  to  B.  gives  to  pbux's  of  Ha-rrow,  which  lu'  left  in  183(5,  1012  joined  Uk 


Hagga-rd,  Conan  l)oyi(\  Winston 
(tburddll,  and  (L  M,  Tn'vdyati 
an^  among  tlu^  pi'omimmt  nnimvi 
in  tlie  Longimins  (aBalogiux 
Long  Meltwd.  A  villa-ge  of 
HulTolk,  Bnglamb  Hit.uatx'd  55  m. 
N.  of  Hud  bury,  it  is  a  rIy.  juuelion 
for  Hav(‘rbill  and  Cii.iubridg('. 
13i(‘  (dnu’ch  eontains  iidi'riml iug 
monimumts  ;  (be  village'  is  known 
from  its  aHHOciation  with  Isope.l 
B(M'n(‘i‘H,  (b'orgi^  BorrowY  be'roine, 
Long'moroi  Hiu  AuTinnt  Muit,’« 
UAV  (li.  1885),  Britisli  Air  b’oree 

pointed  vicn-r  of  olllcc'r.  Afl.(u  ^ _ 

going  tiu'ougb 
Ids  (.  r  a  i  ni  n  g 
in  H  ,  1\1  . H 
U  V  i  I-  a  n  n  i  a 
Longniore  b(‘ 
t'am<‘  a  naval  H 


B.  of  Greenwich  an  earlier  noon  to  becomes  first  bishop  of  Hi  pern,  naval  wing  of 
than  to  placets  W.  Hiuce  the  earth  wlmro  he  remiaiued  tweaity  yemrs,  the  B.B.C.  He 
rotates  through  360”  in  24  hrs.,  a  Then  ho  was  tranalatf^d  to  Dur-  niverted  to  sea 


Sir  Arthur  toasmor®, 
British  air  olhoer 


LONGMYNDIAN 


serrice  in  1916  and  was  at  Jut¬ 
land,  but  returned  to  the  R.N.A.S. 
the  same  year.  In  1929  he  was 
appointed  A.O.C.,  R.A.F.  College, 
Cranwell,  and  he  commanded  the 
coastal  area  1934-36.  Air  chief 
marshal  from  Nov.,  1939,  he  be¬ 
came  A,O.C.-in-C.,  Middle  East 
Command,  in  May,  1940,  being 
succeeded  by  (Lord)  Tedder  in 
July,  1941.  Longmore  was  then 
inspector-general  of  the  B.A.F., 
retiring  1942.  He  was  knighted 
1935.  In  1947  his  book,  From  Sea 
to  Sky,  was  published. 

Longmyndian.  In  geology,  the 
name  given  to  a  group  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  sediments  which  form 
the  Long  M3md  near  Church 
Stretton,  Shropshire.  The  strata 
are  subdivided  into  two  gi'oups, 
E.  and  W.  The  former  is  mainly 
shales  and  ashy  grits,  and  rests  on 
the  Uriconian  Volcanics  which 
form  Caer  Caradoc,  Wrekin.  The 
W.  group,  largely  grits  and  con¬ 
glomerates,  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  much  younger.  See  Pre- 
Cambrian. 

Long  Parliament.  Name  given 
to  the  English  parliament  which 
met  on  Nov.  3,  1640,  sat  almost 
continuously  until  1653,  and  was 
revived  in  1659.  It  met  at  a  time  of 
great  excitement,  when  the  country 
was  ^  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
king’s  arbitrary  acts.  It  secured 
the  expulsion  of  bishops  from  the 
house  of  lords,  passed  an  Act  that 
it  should  not  be  dissolved  without 
its  own  consent,  and  from  1642  to 
1648  conducted  the  Civil  War.  In  ■ 
Dec.,  1648,  some  of  its  members,  1 
143  Presbjderians,  were  forcibly  .J 
excluded,  but  the  remainder,  c 
called  in  derision  the  Rump,  con-  J 
tmued  in  session.  They  set  up  the  . 

trial  of  the  king,  J 
abolished  the  house  of  lords,  and  ; 
carried  on  the  government  until  q 

April,  1653,  when  Cromwell  turned  r 
them  out.  1 

In  May,  1659,  when  there  was  no  q 
settled  government  in  England  I 
the  Rump  was  restored ;  then  the  h 
members  were  expelled,  but  soon 
restored  again,  this  time  with  those  w 
kept  out  m  1648.  On  March  16 

1660,  the  parliament  passed  an  Act 

1640  to  16o3  Its  speaker  was  Wil-  si 

den  Hamp.  tt 

u,  Cromwell,  and  Flyde  were  w 

prominent  members  of  it.  This  ea 
parhameiit  was,  strietiv  speaking  ,e 
an  ^constitutional  body  after  the  ne 

**icis  irom  that  date  have  no  nlace 
on  the  statute  book.  See  Cromwell.'  tli 
Lon^ort.  Type  of  English  fir 
porcelain.  Earthenware  was  manu-  N« 
factured  at  Longport,  near  Burs-  bu 
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Jem,  iStiUTs, 

■S.  177:i.  It,  I7i):( 

'"S'-'i  llavcii|H>rt 

Zh  V  I  profiucied  a 

rffeSi  W  I  h  o  r  c  (!  I  a  i  ii 

)e-  .■'''.'J  ti'fuis par(‘nt 

^st  .  'I  body.  His 

“  decorative 

lection,  V.  &  A.  Mus.  treat  m  ci  n  t 
-j  were  good, 

-d  and  he  produced  many  import, a.nt 
2a  royal  table  services,  including  ilu^ 
banqueting  set  for  the  ooronat,i()n 
le  of  William  IV. 

s-  Long  Primer.  Name  of  a, a  old 
printing  type  size,  the  modern 

'h  equivalent  of  which  is  1 0  point.  It 
is  a  size  larger  than  bourgeois  and 
S’  a  size  smaller  than  small  pica,  or 
y  about  71  lilies  to  an  inch.  (Jr(vd, 
primer,  or  IS  point,  is  three  sizers 
^  larger.  Long  primer  is  known  in 
®  France  as  petit-romain  ;  in  Cer- 
many  as  Korpus  or  Garmond,  alter 
7  the  French  type-founder,  (!Iaud(^ 
Garamond  (d.  1501)  ;  in  Holland 
as  Garmond;  in  Italy  as  (hira- 
^  mone  ;  in  Spain  as  EntrcMlos.  See 
1  Typography. 

Long  Range  Desert  Group. 
Reconnaissance  unit  organized  by 
Brig.  Ralph  Alger  Bagnold  to 
operate  behind  the  ononiy  line.s 
I  during  the  N.  Africa  caiufiaigns 
of  the  Second  Groat  War.  Ba,gnold 
‘  had  led  expeditions  to  oxr)lore  the 
I  Libyan  desert  between  1925  and 
'  1932  and  written  books  about 
'  desert  conditions.  He  went  to  the 
Middle  East  early  in  1940  and, 
after  some  opposition,  pei-suaded  j 
the  War  office  to  lot  him  orgjinize  i 
self-contained  units  to  op(‘rn,(,(^  in 
the  enemy’s  rear  and  ga,tlu'r  iidbr-  ( 
matiou.  At  first  a  patrol  consish^d  j 
of  two  officers  and  thirty  otlun*  t 
ranks,  accommodated  in'  c4(iV(m  r 
30-cwt.  trucks.  Armament  com-  i 
prised  eleven  Lewis  guns,  four  j 
Boys  anti-tank  rifles,  and  on<^  t 
37-inm.  gun,  besides  the  erc^w’s  1 
personal  weapons.  Later  a  palirol  t 
had  one  officer  and  18  other  ranks  n 
m  five  trucks,  and  the  armament  1. 
was  altered  to  Browning,  Vkfln'rs,  i  i 
and  Breda  gmis.  |,; 

The  trucks  were  adajitesd  to  lomi'  p 
desert  journeys  and  ccpiippi^d  with  ct 
spares  and  metal  strips  for  nego-  G 
tiating  loose  sand.  Each  pakol  li 
was  completely  sclf-ooritained  and  o| 
earned  sufficient  food  for  an  ah-  y. 
senco  from  base  of  three  wcH'ks  and  it 

petrol  for  1,109  ndk>H.  Iriuther  (f, 

supplies  of  petrol,  food,  ami  nin-  hIi 

throughout  th 
the  desert  by  a  servicing  miit.  Tim  ( h 
first  three  patrols  were  nmunod  hy  wi 

as  the  L.R.H.G.  exj)and<Hl  (h> 


feri:' 


,  volmit(MM',s  W('rn  ;ieeepi,(‘d  from 
1  oiher  Bril, i, ill  and  Impi'rial  nidts, 
1,  uufil  17  patrols  wciia'oiieratinfy 
i.  On  N(pt.  5,  19  10,  th(‘  lir.Mt  piitrol 
t  s<4(  out,  and  IVom  Oien  until 
,  hiJI  of  'Fi-ipoli  early  in  I9I.3  |he 
I  group  tra\'('ll(‘d  lhou!ia,nd,M  of  niik'a 
1  hidiind  i,he  Axiii  linen,  eolleiqs'iig' 
infui’uuition  ajid  haras, sing  lim^H  of 
eommnnieation.  BaOerly  it  worked 
in  eoopia’ation  with  the  hVei' 
tr(meh  from  (had  tm-ritory.  (htth 
,'^nU  Born  of  tiu',  Oi'aert,,  l\l!  .la, rues, 
194.5;  Boiijj!  Ra,ng('  Di'am't  Gi'oiip, 
W.  B.  K.  iShaw,  1945. 

Longroacli.  'rowu  oft^buM-iui 
land,  AuHtndia..  \l  in  42S  ni.  \V.  ot 
Boekluimpfion  on  tln'  flfliom  .'ion 
river,  \v4iieh  dra-iuH  into  Lak(‘ 

Its  a,rt(‘Hia,n  hon^  ma,k(',s  i(,  thi'  e’hii'f 
stoek-wa.tering  emdro  oft  he  'rhotn- 
son  a.nd  Ba, re, oo  (lists.  Bop.  3,(1, S3. 

Longridge.  Urban  disj.ric’t  of 
Laiu'ashiiv,  Ihmja.nd.  I (. sl.aiulfi cm 
tf)(^  N.  ha, Ilk  of  the  B.ihbk',  nhoiil.  7 
m.  N.E.  of  BrcHl.oii,  with  a  riy. 
goods  Hta,((ion.  B.  Uawreiu'e  is  il'u^ 
parish  <4Mireh,  (^l|.(on  a, ml  ra\‘on 
manufiud.iire  a.O'  tln^  (diicd'  iiulmi 
tfK'.M.  In  tliei  diafiriet  ari'  largi' 
wa,(,(aworkH  h(4ong;in|.';  (,o  Bos’iloVi, 

A  hill  near  is  (‘a.Ihal  I.ongridev 
BUI.  Bop.  (lord)  4.314. 

Long  Scrvico  imd  Good  Cow- 
dlict  BSoditi,  Awaril  (,<>  p(u*S(niii(4 
ol  the  British  a.ml  eertaiii  dominion 
and  colonial  armed  lore(\s,  and  to  a 
nuinhis'  of  eivilia,n  wn‘vi<a*a. 

Auiu V.  rh(‘  ( lood  ( knidnet  Medal 
was  Iii'hI  iiiHl  itid.ed  by  William 
ly  in  1830  and  gnin(ed'(o  solditn'a 
who  had  sm-red  with  invprmndj 
ahU  eharaeter  for  21  years  in  the 
iiila,n(ir\  or  20  ycim's  in  (h<m‘iividrv 
A  t  o  n  ti  m  <( 

<'a.eh  dominion  p 


<'a.eh  dominion  p 
and  (‘(ilony 
oind  n  ta,  i  n  i  ng 
aruM'd  Idrei's 
issutHl  its  own  ! 
niedal  with  dis 
tinetiv((  rihlmn,  : 

IhcHOi  \V(U'(''  ly- 
plaei'd  by  (h,, 
pi'<‘M(mt  army 
L.S.  a.m!G.GM,  ^ 
inslo'tuted  by  Service  ami 

I'i'lvvaril  VII  ill 
•‘■"I  ■im.i,, 

<''>1111111,11  (,i, 

lli'i'irt  lii'itiu.i  an, I  in.„,t, 

a,ud  eoloiiK's,  Awarded  to  warraidi 
nflieers,  n.(*,o,s,  and  men  for  US 
.years’  .serviet*  wilh  I'ood  <-omlnet, 
It  has  on  (lu'  otiverse  an  (dfigv  of 
<'  yY;aigiihig,M()Ver(Mi:n  in  Ih4d  mam 
Mind  H  imilonn  and  on  llu'  rtwau's*'! 
the  words  Bor  Bong  ,Sta‘vie<»  and 
(,n<i<l<:,in<lu,,|,.’‘  Uilil,,,,,.  .■nni;,„i, 
wifli  whil.,,  A  (,i|.|„  on  (  lin 

bar  attaUnnl  to  th<(  ribbojj  mount 
dnno(,(*H  Ihe  foreo  in  whieh  the 


f  lOi 

f  .tfpvKt 

I  oeeii  (uNrun.'i 
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roc!ij)icui  Kcrveil.  Dul.y  in  wai'liino 
or  in  (HM'iain  ov(n’KcaH  ^ouTiHonn 
counts  double  time. 

The  Kiiif^\s  Afri(;afi  Kiill(\s  Ij.S. 
and  (bC.M.  is  tlu^  sanio  as  tbc 
.British  award,  i)ut  witli  the  in¬ 
scription  Kin^^^’s  African  Itilles  on 
tJio  reverse.  Tho  Royal  West 
Atrican  Froniiei*  Korco  L.S.  and 
G.R.M*.  has  similarly  an  af)[)ro- 
priatc  inscription. 

A  Cuidct  Forces  L.8.  and 
instituted  1950,  is  p;rani.ed  to 
orikiors,  chict  jad^ty  otliccu’s,  and 
adult  wa,rrant  onicers  who  have 
coniplotod  12  years’  continuous 
service  with  a  navy,  army,  or 

K. A.F.  cadet  unit.  Cadet  aorvieo 
in  wartime  counts  as  double. 
Medal  has  on  tho  obverse  tho 
royal  efligy,  on  tlio  reveu'se  a  torch. 
Ribbon  is  green  edged  with  yellow 
with  superimposed  narrow  stripes 
of  dark  blue,  red,  and  light  bhu*-. 

Navy.  The  hrst  L.8.  and 
G.C.M.  was  instituted  in  IH.'il  by 
William  IV ;  tho  present  medal 
was  authorised  in  IStH.  Jt  is 
granted  to  peddy  oHicors  and  men 
of  tho  R.N.  and  to  n.e.o.s  and  num 
of  the  li.M.  who  have  s(‘rv(Ml  35 
years  with  good  charatd,(U-,  and  cu,r- 

4,jilBpP,,JJ  on'ulo  obi 

J  verse  the  sove- 

Long  Service  and  Nervdcu'i  and 

Good  Conduct  (»ood  Conduet. 

Medal,  Reverse  Ribbon  is  edged 

o«  navy  medal 

lar  medals  are  awardtMl  by  ibe 
Australian  ami  Canadian  navies. 

L. S.  and  C.C.  medals  are  granted 
to  petty  olhecn’s  and  men  of  tlie 
Royal  Fknd.  Reserve  (ribbon  : 
white,  blue,  white,  the  hhio  and 
white  being  separabul  by  a,  red 
stripe);  Royal  Naval  ‘Reserve 
(ribbon  :  dark  green  with  white 
edges  and  a  central  whilst  stripes)  ; 
and  R.N.V.R*.  (ribbon  :  blue,  red, 
gr(Hm,  blue). 

R.A.F.  The  medal  dates  from 
3919  and  is  awarded  to  n.e.o.s  and 
men  with  IS  years’  (vvcunplary  h(U’- 
vico.  It  is  of  silver  and  beaj's  on 
the  obverse  the  royal  tdligy  and  in- 
seriptiou,  and  oii  the  invau’se  an 
eagle  surmounted  by  a,  crown  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tli(^  won  Is  For  Long 
tevicc  and  Good  Conduct.”  Jtib- 
bon  is  (lark  blue  and  crimson  with 
while  cdg(^H. 

The  Royal  Observer  Corps 
L.B.  and  G.CJ.M,,  instituted  1950, 
is  granted  to  members  of  that 


thorps  on  (a)mpkM/ion  ol  12  yc'ai’s  <‘ipi<Mi(/\s  iiadiiC' ;  rihhon,  avairt^  wil'h 
satisfatdory  s(U-vic^e.  ''.rin^  ohv(s\s(.^  scarlet  edgiss.  Nee  McmIjUs,  jdalc". 
of  medal  has  tln^  sovereign’s  head  ;  Long’sMps.  Nmul)(n'  of  roclvs 
its  rev(a*se,  a  J()th.(‘crifnry  coast,-  off  Land's  Fnd,  Cornwall,  Ibigland. 
watcher  standing  luvside  a  signal  On  oik‘  of  (heiU  “~Ca,rn  Rrae--*- 
lavieon  and  holding  a  torch  ;  stsunls  Ijongships  ligldhous<\  with 
ribbon  is  da,rk  blue,  light  blue,  an  (Hwnitiiig  light  visihhCbr  1  (5  m 
silver  grey.  ^  Long ts Peals.  Mt,.  in  tlnai.N.A. 

('iviL,  Authorised  by  royal  Snow-cafificd  pi^ik  in  the  Rocky 
warrant  in  3<)5i,  tln^  Police  L.W.  mts.  in  Colorado,  50  m,  N.W.  df 
and  G.C.  medal  is  granted  to  fulb  Ikaivany  if  is  msir  tlunsources  of  (la^ 
time  serving  mem  hers  of  fioliee  N.  Platte  and  (hlorado  (<lrand) 
lorecs  in  (iriNili  Hritain,  NortluM'ii  rivers.  Its  height  is  M,27l  ft. 
Ireland,  the  Isle  ol  Man,  ujuI  tla^  Longstop  Ridgo,  Narm*  giv(m 
(Ininncil  Ishuuls  who  cmmpld.ci  by  Rritish  force's  t.ode'hel  Ahima'a, 
years  pensionable  or  apiiroved  N.W.  of  M<Hlj(v/,.(‘b Bah,  Tmusin. 
service.  The  obverse  lias  the  [t  forimsl  th<^'  right  Hank  of  tlu' 
sovereign’s  eOigy  ;  the  revtwK<\  tin'  Axis  t.roops  holding  Medj<w.-<h-Bab 
hgure  of  jnstke.  with  the  iiiscri[>-  in  P.).|;},  aiid  was  captmvd  )»y  tln^ 
tion  “  For  exc'tnjilary  police  H(>r-  Fast,  Mnneys  and  tln^  Argyll  and 
vice.’  Ribbon  is  dark  bluci  bor-  Hntherhind  Ilighlaink'rH  on  April 
dered  by  white  stnpe  with  a  Hui>cr-  2(>  after  three  days’  hanl  lighting, 
imposed  line  of  dark  blue.  Special  NV-e.  Tunisia,,  Bailie  of. 
constables  who  3iav(^  Merv<'d  for  LongstroGt,dAMiw(LS21  1001). 
nine  yea.rs  in  peaee  or  five  yina-s  in  An  Aimn-iean  sohlic'r.  Born  in  S. 
wartime,  and  have  fierforim'd  350  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  S,  1H2I,  he 
poliie  duti(\s,  n'ceive  tln^  Special  was  ('dueati'd  for  Hhuu’iu y  at  \V(>si. 
Constabulary  L.S.M.  This  is  of  Poiiil,  an(l  lirst  sjiw  servidi' against, 
hronir.e  with  the  royal  (Ihgy  on  tli(^  tlu'.  Mi'xieans.  In  IStU,  la^  ioimsl 
obvm-se  and  the  nanu^  of  the  ne  the  <amf(‘(k'ral ('  a.i'my,  aaid  was 
cipmnt  on  the  rvv(M's<^.  O’he  rihlmn  soon  in  eomma.nd  of  a  coi‘[)s. 
is  ird  edged  with  one  blank  and  hul  this  in  tla^  first  and  wsmud 
two  white  Hi, rip(«H.  The  London  Sal-  hatth's  of  Bull  Run,  at  Frederieks-. 
vago  Corps  gives  a  long  sm'viia^  burg,  Gdlyshnrg,  and  Chk*ka,- 
medal  <m  (ionifibllon  of  15  y<^a.rs’  manga:  al,  tlu'  last  mumal  Ids 
unblemished  sm’viee.  The  obviu’se  g<m<a’alHhit>  wa,s  eldi'tly  n'spom 
has  a,  kneeling  tii'canan  Ixlng  sihk^  for  tins  vidnry.  In  3H(M  he 
taowned  with  ln,urel  by  a  lomah'  wum  a, gain  with  lj('c  in  Virginia,  and 
tiguns,  and  tins  revasrscs  tins  nanus  of  was  l>a.(lly  wonmk'd,  AfRu'  t-lus  WH,r 
tins  r(seipi(snt.  1  lie  ribbon  is  ma»  hcf  a,djust'('d  his  (litlcrein't's  with  tins 
roon  and  light  blue  lalgisd  with  nortln'mers,  iK'coming  mniopnlnr 
whiRs,  9'he  Colonial  Polices  ami  with  tins  soutUeriunn.  He  was 
ruts  BugUides  Ij.S.  a.nd  (L(tM.  waa  lor  a  time  nuiuHt.C'r  to  Ikirlnsy,  a-nd 
established  in  lOBH,  for  award  nft.er  wrote  nveoimls  of  his  ea.mpa'iguK. 
IS  yea-rs.  Its  ohvx'rw'  shows  i.lus  Longst.reet  died  dan.  2,  RHM 
sovereign’s  dligy  ami  the  risvmrw'  Long  Tom.  Na,mt'  giv<si  t.o  a, 
a  helmet  and  liatelu't  (finsnnm)  or  typ(s  of  gnu  nNe<l  by  tins  ILku’s  in 
tninclnson  (polices),  tins  S.  Afrienn  \Va,r,  The.ses  gmis 
ihe  ribbon  ol  the  polices  medal  is  we'n*  tkia.  dl'pdrH.,  and  origitmllv 

f  '  inbsmkal  for  siege 

work.  Ada.plesl  for 

n  ,  1..  ,,  hmkimga, 

blue,  \\ldi(\  gr(*(Mi,  whiti*,  bbu'  ;  all  mode'rn,  ares  tins  town  hull  and 
ihatfor lirenusn,  bine,  whit.c', gressn,  sis^'tu'al  ehurelies  ;  induHtih's  are 
white,  green,  white,  hlms.  Tin'  tins  mining  of  coal  nud  irouHtomn 
•‘^a-ving  Coi’iiH  L.S.  ami  and  brewing  and  malting.  Small 
(,«.(, .M.  was  institntisd  in  3911  for  until  tins  introdiuftioa  of  the  pot* 
20  years’ service ;  on  tins  obveiw',  tery  imJuslry  in  the  IHth  <sonL, 
royal  elligy  ;  on  the  reverw',  re-  LoiigUui  vvan  madisa  botamgh  in  the 


. . 

.la.^ 


Anne  Genevieve, 
Dncbesse  de 
Longueville 


In  1910  it  was  incorporated 
in  Stoke-on-Trent,  its  pop.  being 
then  38,000.  See  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Longrtown.  A  market  town  of 
Cumberland,  England.  It  stands 
on  the  Esk,  9  m.  N.  of  Carlisle, 
with  a  rly.  station.  The  chief 
building  is  the  17th  cent.  Gothic 
church,  and  the  chief  industry  the 
making  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Eopu- 
lati.-rn  (1951)  7.20-1. 

Longueville,  Genevieve, 
Duchesse  db  (1619-79).  French 
princess.  Daughter  of  Henri,  due 

de  Conde,  she 
was  born  at 
Vincennes, 
where  her 
parents  were 
political  pri¬ 
soners,  Aug. 
28,  1619.  At 
23  she  married 
the  due  de  Lon¬ 
gueville,  and 
her  beauty, 
together  with 
the  military  prowess  of  her  brother, 
the  great  Conde,  gained  her  in¬ 
fluence.  Her  marriage  proved  a 
failure,  and  it  was  during  a  liaison 
with  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
that  she  entered  politics.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  second  Fronde  rising  in 
1653,  persuading  her  brother  and 
Turenne  to  side  with  her  party. 
But  wearying  of  her  ambitions  and 
jealous  of  her  intimacy  with  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  Rochefoucauld 
cast  her  oflf  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
had  been  reconciled,  in  1663  the 
duchess  retired  to  a  Carmelite 
convent.  A  staunch  friend  of  the 
Jansenists  to  the  last,  she  continued 
to  exert  her  considerable  influence 
at  court  in  their  favour.  She  died 
April  15, 1679. 

Longview.  City  of  Washington 
state,  U.S.A.,  and  the  co.  seat  of 
Cowlitz  CO.  Situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Cowlitz  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  it  w’'as  the  earliest  planned  city 
in  the  Pacific  N.W.  and  is  now  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  timber 
centres.  Founded  in  1922,  Long¬ 
view-  also  processes,  markets,  and 
ships  farm  products.  The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  co.  built  warehouses  here 
in  1846—47  and  in  1852  a  conven¬ 
tion  met  at  the  settlement  of 
Monticello  to  divide  Oregon  terri¬ 
tory  in  two.  This  settlement  was 
washed  away  by  floods  in  1866-67. 

constructed  in 
1930  to  connect  Washington  and 
Oregon  across  the  Columbia,  has 
the  largest  cantilever  bridge  span 
mtheU.S.A.  Pop.  f  1950)' 20.339. 

Another  Longview  is  a  city  of 
Texas,  the  co.  seat  of  Gregg  co,. 


120  m.  E.  of  Dallas.  The  principal 
industry  is  oil  rolining,  tlirougli 
its  proximity  to  the  F.  Tt‘xas 
oilfield,  the  w’orld’a  largest.  Popu¬ 
lation  (1950)  24,502. 

Longwall  Working.  One  of 
the  systems  of  working  coal.  Sly 
it  coal  is  removed  from  the  face 
continuously,  leaving  long  w'alls, 
and  the  roof  over  the  parts  from 
which  the  coal  has  been  removed 
is  generally  left  to  settle  or  fall  in, 
haulage  w^ay  only  being  main¬ 
tained.  See  Coal ;  Mining. 

Lon  gwoo  d. 

Name  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  at  St.  Hele¬ 
na  where  Napo¬ 
leon  lived.  It 
obtained  its  name 
from  the  Long- 
wood  plains  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  island. 

The  house  wdiich 
was  built  thereon 
w'as  prepared  for 
Napoleon,  and 
there  he  lived 
from  soon  after 
his  arrival  on  the 
island  in  Oct.,  1815  until  his  death, 
May  5,  1821.  See  Napoleon. 

Longwy.  Town  of  Fran(a\  In 
the  dept,  of  Meurthe-ot-Mosell(%  it 
is  40  m.  N.N.W.  of  Metz,  on  the 
™  Belgian  frontier', 
and  consists  of 
an  upper  town  on 
a  steep  rock,  and 
a  lower.  In  the 
latter  variotis 
manufactures  jw' 
carried  on,  and 

„  there  are  blast 

Lonswyarms  ,,,,, 

Vicinity.  Called  by  Louis  XIV 
the  iron  gate  of  Franco,  it  com¬ 
mands  the  approach  of  the  Chitu’s 
valley  from  Luxemburg.  It  stands 
on  one  of  the  routes  which  in¬ 
vaders  from  the  N.E.  have  always 
taken,  following  the  course  of  tlu^ 
Moselle  trench  to  Luxemburg  and 
thence  into  Franco.  It  is  on  a 
strategic  rly.,  which  the  Germans 
seized  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First/ 
Great  War,  and  poascssod  a  fort, 
one  of  a  chain  of  forts  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  France. 

In  1914  Longwy  wais  garrisoned 
by  two  French  battalions  and  a 
small  force  of  artillery.  The  Gor¬ 
mans  attacked  tho  towm  on  Aug, 
21  when  the  crown  prince  with  the 
otli  army  began  bis  advance  and 
opened  the  bombardment  wi(h 
heavy  artillery.  By  Aug.  2()  ilie 
Germans  had  put  30  out  of  37 
guns  in  the  defences  out  of  action, 
and  the  commander  surrendered. 
Pop.  12,150. 


Longycarbyeii.  Goa!  mmmg 
S(d,l'l(un(‘nt  ois  Spilslu'ripMi  (f/.e,), 
Tlio  coal  (leposilfi  wau'e  firsl^  de 
V(0o|)(‘d  uiuh'i'  liceue('  from  I  Im 
Norw('gia,n  govt,  in  1909  by  cn 
AuK'riean,  .lolm  Longyear,  nfler 
vvlmm  IJie  H(9tleinen(.  was  naimaL 
A  y('arly  {iverag('  of  .’{(10,00(1  ions 
of  (Had  is  produetMl,  Tlu'  <9 

600  e.onsisls  ahnosl-  ('iitirely  of 
iniiuu’H  and  auxiliary  woi'Iom’m. 
most,  of  whom  migrale  r('g.nlarly 
from  Noi'wuy  for  the  seaMon.  A 
governor  has  adminiMt ra( ivo  and 


Ml 


Longwood,  St.  Helena,  Tho  houM  whoro  Napoloon 
the  last  years  o!  his  li!o  duringAixilo  on  tho  Inland 

liVoia  a  prim  i\  ItMt) 


legal  nulhoihy.  Tlie  ojagimd 
set. ilcammt  warn  d('H(  royed  by  (he 
Germans  in  t, he  Second  Grmd.  War, 
hui.  wars  r<'il»uill/  and  reaumed  <Mad 
exporiH  ill  1 9*1 6. 

_  Lonsdalo,  FaiOi  ok,  A  Bthinh 
tith’i  bonu'  with  a.  ahort  interval 
shuK^  1784  hy  the  Lnwthera.  Tlu' 
family  ilalus  liavk  (.o  the  lime  o(' 
Fdward  I  or  earlier,  and  in  'ruder 
tiim^H  tJu^  Low(,hers  were  im 
portant  in  (kmibrnhuid.  In  1096 
Sir  Jolm  Luw(her  waa  made  a  vi.a 
(‘onni/,  lie  was  a  sui^porlor  of  (he 
Itevolul/inn  of  IdH.S,  aOer  which 
waa  lirsl.  lord  of  (lie  (rtaninry, 
3’he  tith^  b('('a,m(^  (‘xtinet  when  liia 
yonngiu'  sou  <lied  in  17. d , 

The  existing  branch  of  the 
Lowi/lun's  is  ihwiended  from  Sir 
ChriMtopher  (<L  1017).  Sir  .lamea 
(1730  1802)  inherited  the*  grtatl. 
wealth  of  VOseoimi/  Lonadalt' ami  of 
<>ther  Lowt.lierH,  inelmling  anodier 
Sir  .lauieM,  (Sirielaal  by  tluohn'elop 
mmd.  of  Whitihaviui.  Ib^  was 
mad(‘  an  earl  in  17H4,  bid.  the  anri 
doip  died  with  him.  A  Kimunan, 
Sir  William,  became  Viaeonnt 
Lowther;  mndt^  earl  td’  Lomidnhi 
IH07,  he  built  Fow  l  her  ('aatle, 
Ptinridi,  1800 
1807,  chief  seat  ' 
of  the  family 
until  (letmdiHlo 
ed  in  1957, 

^  In  1882  the 
title  pasHcd  to  ^ 

Hugh  Cecil  SV; 

Lowther,  5th 

im.  tifitZAT' 


1 


born  on  Jjiniiary 
20, 1  cSr)7,  wjisodu- 
Jii 

jnid  iK'C'a.nu^  dc- 
voi(Ml  t.o  H|)orl; 
juhI  julv(ad,ui‘(\ 

Ini  STS  li('.  1<m1  iiu 
(‘xpculiiion  to  Uio 
Arcii(‘.  Jvnd  dis- 
oovort'd  fj^old  in 
Klondiko  IxSoi'o 
th  (‘  boo  in  .  II 
rodt^  in 

(ilui  was 

lujwfor  nC  fii  inoii'-i  Logo,  Cornwall.  Town  and  harbour,  with  the  bridge 

inaHK.i  oi  laino  M  connecting  E.  and  W.  Looe,  looking  inland 

pjK'kiS,  won  I'hci  Frith 

St.  L(\L!:(a"  witli 

Ko^’al  Ijanoor  in  1022,  and  waR  a  tbo  12th--ir)th  cont.  (ibumh  of  M. 
I)i(dun'R<|U(^  iif^nro  on  ibt‘.  racuv  DAsire,  TIio  town  waw  tlu^  birtln 
<!ours(x  In  1022  luH  batto  took  the  plane  ol  K,oiij.j(d.  do  Lialo  {q.v.), 
Watin'loo  (bip.  PresidtMit  ol'  the  Pop.  (1054)  15,030. 


Na;tionaJ  Niiortinfj;  ( 'luh,  in  101 1  he 


f)la,ee  ol  K,oiif.!:(d.  do  Lialo 
Pop.  (1054)  15,030. 

IiOO.  A  <'a,r(l  j:»;a(ne.  Thre('-ea,rd 


awardial  ^nild  b(4l,R  ibi*  boxinjj;  at  loo  may  be  iilayed  by  Novawa.l 
liv(^  vv(M'/j;htM.  Pyinjii:  ehildleHR  on  por.RonH,  5  or  7  makiu,ijj  idu^  Ix^Ht 
April  13,  10-M,  lie  \va,H  Huca'CHxhul  ^^ame.  He  wdio  eutH  )o\v(‘Ht  dealH, 
by  hiR  brother  ba-ncelot  (IHCiT-  giving  thrix^  lairdR,  one  a/t  a  tinu', 
I053),on  whoMe('h'athlnHfj;randHon  to  (‘aidi  playm*.  An  (^xtra  hand, 
Oatm^M  (b.  1022)  be(‘a,nu‘.  7th  ('a,rl.  bnantal  a  mm,  is  also  ihadt,  wln'eh 
Lonsdale,  PiumnHioic.  Pen-  tln^  iddcvst  player  may  i^xehangi'.  for 
nanu'  ol‘  PrcHua’ii’k  btxmard  (ISHl-  hin  own,  buti  d'  lu^  IooPh  a.t  the  ini.sw 

I  lOni),  Pi'itiMh  he  mnai.  taki^  it  or  be 


nrhaiii  diHt.  ine.Iud<\R  Ha, at  Hooe 
a,n<l  W(^Ht  Loo(\  Avhieh  a,r<^  eon- 
n(Hit(‘d  by  a  long  biadgi’i  aeroRw  iJie 
rivM'i*  Loo(‘i.  main  building!?) 

a,r<^  the  pa.rish  elmndi  of  N.  Ma.rHn, 
wliieh  ba,H  a.  Nonna, n  doorvva.y, 
the  r(\Mtor<al  (diaixd  oi' S!.  Ni(dioIa,H, 
an<l  tJn^  ohl  town  hall.  InduHtriivM 
a,rn  whipjiing,  lisbing,  a,nd  (lali  en, li¬ 
ning.  ddiei  tvvH)  |jooe,H  ii.re  ,a,nrient 
pljieixs,  a, ml  vvia-e  a(,  one  i,im(^  lloiir- 
iabing  R(‘apori,M  ;  Hie  (,id;d  hai’boiir 
is  Hi.ill  iihimI  by  Hie  small  UNbiiig 
Ih'el-.  Privih'gi's  \v(‘re  gra,n(,ed  to 
Idiem  in  tlu'  Mth  emitiiry,  a.iid  in 
I55S  H,  boon  bc'eaiiK'  a  corpora, I, e 
town.  VVb  booe  obtaini'd  a,  like 
diH(,inetion  la-(,(M‘,  and  Himi  tlu!  |.\vo 
bi'gan  to  Hend  nunnbei’.s  i,o  pa,rlia,- 
imad..  In  I S32  tlnn'ighi.  (,o  si^para.IiO 
repri\s(‘nta,tion  wa,R  (,a,ken  aj\ea,y, 
ainl  la, ter  thi^  jirivih'ges  of  both 
borougliH  weri'  lost.  Olt  the  moidih 
of  tiu'i  river  is  booe  I  shim  b  omai  a^ 
ha, nut  ot  HimiggterH.  Ma,rket  da,y, 
Sat.  Pop,  (1051)  ;bS()b 
Loofah  <\qfiii((n'ra),  A 

elimbing  Inad)  ot  Hi<‘  fa niily  <  hieiir" 
bita.eeae,  A  native  id'  AlVica,,  it 
lia,R  long  atmns  that  elimb  by 
mi'ans  ol'  ((Midrils.  4'Iie 


Frederick  Lonsdale, 
British  playwright 


pla,y  w  right, 
born  in  .)er,sey 
heb.  5,  ISSi, 
he  ina,de  a, 
r(‘pnla,(,ion  as 
the  lihret,t,iHt. 
of  miiHieal 
coinedieH,  ejj. 

d’he  Bad k an 
Prinee.SH ;  The 
Mfidd  oF  the 


MountaitiH  {q.v.).  TliiR  wan 
eclipsed  by  bis  lame  aw  ibo  aulhor 
oF  HophiHtiea,l,ed,  witty  eomedicH 
oF  social  life,  a,<li‘nitly  eharaeierised 
a,nd  deFtly  put  l,ogother,  TIicho 
inelnded  Aren’t  Wo  All?  1023  ; 


Spring  (Jleaning,  1023;  The  Last 
oF  Mrs.  (lb(\yney,  1025;  (In  Aj)- 
proval,  1027  ;  (JaiiarioH  SomoHim'B 
Sing,  1020.  But  For  (he  (Jraeo  of 
(hid,  10‘I7,  wn,H  more  wn'iouR.  Ho 
died  in  bondon,  April  5,  1051, 
Lons-le-Sawnier,  A  iown  of 


h’ranee,  (aipilia,!  oF  the  dept,  of 
dura.  It  lii^H  on  the  river  Va,Ilier<s 


5(im.byrly.S.W. 
of  BeHanyoig  and 
is  a  rly.  juiietion 
of  note.  There  is 
trade  in  miiKwal 
wa,  (,<"1^,  wiiKs 
l,inib(a‘,  and  agri- 
eultnraj  prodiieis 
and  i,h(‘  towm’s 
salt  baths  are 
resort, (ul  to  For 


Lonsde-Saimier 

arms 


riek(d,s  a,nd  otlna'  aihneiitH.  ’'riui 
prineifial  ImildingH  are  the  prelee- 
ture,  formerly  a  eonvent,  the  hotel 
do  ville,  with  a  Hiiiall  iiiUHCuni,  and 


lootxb  So  long  as  tln^  ' 
miss  renniins  on  t,lie' 
iiOiblc!  any  [ihryia-  may 
(■ake  i()  in  his  tni'n.  jM 
h]a,eh  (lea,I('r  piit,.s  a,  M 
eert,ain  stake  into  Hic 
pool,  wliiidi  is  also  m 
iuei'<‘a,4e<l  hy  p('na,l(,ii\s.  * 
Ohio  <ia,rd  lefi/  a,(i  th<^  ^ 
(lOf)  of  1,h<^  pa.ek  is  ito 
tnriK'd  For  trnm  jis,  bui, 
wlum  iilie  pool  eontaius  fjV 
only  the  minimum  n  t 
amount  the  round  is  b/ 
iiHuaJIy  played  without  ^ 
trumpH.  O’be  kna,v(H>F  ^ 
elubs,  Ivuown  as  Pain,  ^ 
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Loofah,  Loaf,  flower, 
and  fruit 


a.ltm’iiain  kx'i.ves  are 
Iai'g(\  rough,  fivi'dobisl. 
d’he  (lo^V'erH  ar<'  wliil,(% 
tlu'  Female'S  di))(/in<'(i 
From  Hie  mnii'M.  d’he 
Fruit  i.M  ioii,'.^,  liln^  a 
(‘iieinnlMM',  bid,  stoider. 
Till',  (lesb  is  permeated 
by  a  nel,work  of  tough 
libri'H,  n,nd  wlnm  the 
llesh  is  mu,eera,(,ed  (,liis 
is  lel't  iid,a,e(,  and  Forma 
tlii^  bath  looFah. 

Biickwarcl, 
2000^1887,  Utopian 
ronuvnee  by  Kdwa.rd 
Bella, my  (g.r.,)  (irstpiib. 
IHHS.  d’hi^  lua’o,  put 
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iH  the  prinetfial  card.  ISHS.  4’he  lu't’o,  put 

4’he  lirslr  player  looks  at  his  iidn  a  meNtum’ie  sh-ep  in  bSS7, 
eards  aaid  dixadi^s  to  phiy  bis  own  wakes  up  over  a,  eeniriirv  later  (,o 

hand,  ta,ke  the  miss,  or  drop  out  ;  (ind  w'orld  reorganiV.ed  on  a, 

the  next  pla,yer  doing  in  liki^  man-  soeialist  basis  with  Hm  aid  of  all 


Her  ;  a, ml  this  eontinues  Hll  it  is 
Ht'en  bow  tna, ny  players  si, a, ml  Hie 
pool.  ^’luM'ldest  hand  then  hauls  a, 
card,  and  the  next  player  must,  iF 
possible,  oitlier  bead  tdie  triek  by  a 
higher  card  or  trump  it.  Hai'li 
pIay(U'’H  lan'd  is  left  in  front  of  him 
as  played  ;  tlu^  winners  taking  a 
(bird  of  the  pool  for  ea.eb  trick  a,nd 
Hiose  playei'H  who  have  not.  won  a, 
trii'k  a,i‘e  looed,  by  having  (,o  pay  a, 
eiM'taiii  M(,a,k('  in(,o  l,he  next*  pool, 
maldng  it.,  wdrli  tlie  deali'r’s  eoin 
tribul.ion,  a,  double. 

Looe.  Sea, port,  holiday  nvsort, 
and  urharn  (list,  of  ((ortiwa,ll,  Hng- 
hold.  It  Htaiuds  on  booe  Ba,y,  l(( 
m.  W.  of  Plymoiitb,  terminus  of  a 
branch  rly.  from  biskiaird.  The 


kinds  of  meehaniea,!  inveiilioii 
Among  oHu'r  happy  prophet, it! 
Hiifokes,  Bella, iny  depiet.(‘d  (Im 
Hooding  <d‘  a  priva,t,e  honse  wi(,h 
mimie  or  the  pmdbrmunee  of  a, 
eoneerli,  draana,,  or  ora.tioiu  all  at 
t/lu'  turn  of  a,  swil.eh, 

Lookotit.  Mould, a, ill  ridge  in  Hie 
U.S.A.  I(,  ('xl.i'iuls  From  Hie  NAV, 
eorner  of  ( h'orgia,  (,o  (  lie  d’em 
ne.ssi'c  river,  and  (lienee  SAV.  into 
Alabama,,  and  is  noted  For  Hie 
grandeur  oF  i(,:.i  Mcenery.  It,  rejudies 
2,125  ft,,  and  i.s  travi'rsed  by  a  rly. 
Nee.  ( llinttniiooga-, 

LooxBl.  ApparatiiH  for  wea,ving 
eh)Hi,  Some  looms  are  opera, t.ed 
by  bamb  some  by  power.  The 
ha, ud  loom,  has  now  only  a,  limited 


application  in  village  industry  and  threads  lower  iliein  to  ilu'  i-jkm', 
liandicraft  work ;  its  development  and  those  eotitrolling  ilai  evi'ii 
is  dealt  with  under  Weaving.  The  threads  lift  lluvst' ;  tlui  \v(‘l't 
power  loom  on  which  most  of  the  shuttle  is  returned,  and  lh(‘  second 
woven  fabric  of  the  civilized  world  pick  of  weft  “  headm  uf) against 
is  made  is  a  complicated  machine,  the  lirst.  At  the  saane  time,  thc^ 
Looms  are  specially  designed  to  do  take-np  roller  moves  the  cloth 
certain  work ;  thus  a  loom  built  on  the  distance  of  one  pick,  aanl  a 
to  make  cotton  sheeting  would  not  similar  kmgth  of  war{)  is  i’(d(‘aiH(‘d 
be  suitable  for  crepe-de-chine,  from  the  beam  at  the  back, 
still  less  for  velvet  or  towelling.  Looms  can  be  divided  into  thrt'C 
The  basic  parts  of  the  power  types,  depending  on  the  means  used 
loom  are.  as  for  the  hand  loom,  for  raising  and  lowering  tlu^  shaLts. 
the  beam  on  which  the  warp  is  The  Tappet  is  light  and  fasts  but 
wound,  and  from  which  it  passes  can  he  used  only  for  com paralivtdv 
to  the  shafts,  frames  set  with  wire  simple  weaves.'  Tlu'  I  lobby  wi'll 
healds  each  with  a  central  eye,  accommoclad'  up  to  4S  shafts,  a.iiid 
so  that  by  raising  a  shaft  all  warp  on  it  elaborate',  we'aAU's  such  a,H 
threads  passing  through  heald  lierriughones  can  be  wovc'ii, 
eyes  on  that  shaft  are  raised  Mechanism  controlling  the  lifting 
simultaneously  ;  the  shuttle,  of  the  sliafts  is  contaiiu'd  in  a.  box. 
carrying  a  bobbin  of  weft  back-  The  Jacquarfl  h  as  no  shafts,  hut, 
wards  and  forwards  across  the  each  uairf)  thrcarl  passc's  tJirough  a, 
warp;  the  sley,  an  oscillating  separate  Jieald  hung  on  a,  cord, 
frame  carrying  a  comb-hke  wire  and  can  be  lifh'd  iiid(‘j:H*nd(‘n(h*. 
reed  for  pressing  the  weft  thi'eads  The  lifting  is  eontrolk'd  by  a,  si'iai's 
up  agamst  their  predecessors;  of  feeler  wires  working'  in  eon.. 
and  the  take-up  roller,  on  which  jmicfimi  with  holes  piJiiclu'd  in 
woven  c-Ioth  IS  wound.  cards,  rather  like  player-piano 

The  cycle  of  operations  for  a  rolls;  Jacquards  are  slow  and 
simple  ^wave  is  as  follows; — the  tedious  to  .set  up,  but  aa'c  us('d  for 
siiaits  lilt  all  odd  threads  and  elaborate  work  such  as  clanuisk. 

I  threads  lying  on  the  In  the  ordinary  loom  tlie  op('r~ 

shuttle-race ;  the  shuttle  is  given  ator  ha.s  to  watcli  for  Hhutililcs 
a  violent  jerk  by  a  tlexible  wooden  running  emptv  and  to  rcijlace 
rod  with  a  raivhide  thong  attached  them,  fn  the 'automatic  loom  a 
to  the  end  ;  the  sley  moves  back-  feeler  mechanism  brings  a  shutlle- 
wards  and  presses  the  newly-  change  into  operation  wlu'ii  a 
inserted  weft  m  place;  then  shuttle  is  nearly  empty,  th(‘ old  oiu' 
moves  forwards,  and  at  the  same  being  jiushed  asiflc  aiid  a  lull  om‘ 
time  the  shafts  controlling  the  odd  put  in  it.s  place.  The  operator’s 


-  .  ■ . "  ,j. 

Loom  » 

Jacquard  loom,  a  large  machine  used  !or  weav- 
elatorafe  fabrics  such  as  dainash 


to  see  that  ther(^ 
is  a  reserv<'  of  full 
shuttles,  and  Ut 
repair  breaks 
wlnm  tlu'ri'  is  a. 
stoppage.  OiK! 
nmn  cjtn  look  nffer 
ciglit  or  motu' 
maehiiK's, 
b)p('!(nal  looms 
are  mpiirc'd  for 
chenillc.4;  pik'  fah- 
ries  .Much  as  vel¬ 
vets;  carpi'ts ;  and 
towelling.  Inmost 
of  thes(',  a  sf'c- 
oud  and  intk'jH*])- 
(Icnt  weft  or  warp 
form.s  a  s(‘ri(^s  of 
raiscil  loops  ov('r 
wires  ;  in  tuwt'b 
ling.s  these  loops 
are  left  intact,  hut 
in  velvets  and  car¬ 
pets  tlic  wires  are 
forged  into  knile- 
edges  at  tlu^  ('iid, 
atM  as  t]u\y  are 
witlnlrawji  b^  the. 
loom  tma'hanism 


(Ju'y  (‘iili  iili('  loops,  k'a  ving  I  In 
I  pil('.  Mor('  eumbrons  looms  ai'e 
I  used  for  wea\’iug  jihIk'.sIos  la'lling, 
I  lu’afvc  linings,  etc. 
t  llihhoils,  tiap(\s,  and  webbing.s 
'  art^  wo\’('n  oti  sina.ll\vn.r('  looms. 

I  usually  hu'gi'  strnefuri's  r('ally 
I  ('(Hisisting  of  about  a  dn/am  looms 
I  side-hy-si(h'.  'fin'  slniifk'  is  not. 

t.Iirown  laiekwards  mnl  Ibrwai'ds, 

^  hut.  is  posil.ivi'ly  mo\n'd  by  ra.ek 
I  and  pinion  :  this  is  |)OHMihl('  be 
.  (,:anH('  foi'  a.  tape  an  inch  with'  the 

>  siniltk'  can  la*  10  ins.  in  length, 
Hh('r('as  for  a.  lot)  ineb  ealieo  (lie 
sliuitle  would  ha\(‘  to  be  aboni 
0  ft.  long  for  a  [lositis'e  (lri\‘(‘.  A 
1  iK'wi'r  smallwan'  loom  is  the  I’nh 
tyf)(' ,•  it.s  shut. ik'  W'orks  in  a  si'iiii 
;  eireuki!'  tra.ek,  whik'  tlu'  shafts  and 
sk'y  are  mplaci'd  by  (  wo  hi  lings 
likci  nn'lal  combs  with  lei'tli  faeiiig 
and  eapabh'  of  ovc'rla pfiinp;, 

.\'lo(h*rn  <h'V('lopmeni.s  include 
eireailar  looms,  whii'h  insert,  the 
W('ft  in  a.  eoniinuons  .spiral,  and 
so  i’orm  a  t.nbular  fubrii*  ;  am! 
shuttlek'Hs  looms,  with  nipiiers  (o 
pull  t  ilt'  vvi'lt  aeroNN  ( In'  ehil  h  from 
a.  largi'  bolihiu,  Tlu'se  nuo’luiieji 
do  not.  ad  pi'i'si'iit  eonstilule  att\ 
.s('rums  tln’eal,  to  ( lu' ortho(lo\  ])v, 
Loasa/LAutomatie  Ukaiving,  \'i'.  A. 
Ibuitou, 

r.  “V-  Bavkisi,  A.R.LC. 

Looming'.  Nant.ii'al  expresHion 
for  an  ('iila.rgi'd,  and  ol’Om  imlifi 
tiiiet.,  appi'ji.ranee  of  an  obji'ct. 
This  III  a.gni  lying  pro<a'SM  lia' 
qiK'nt.Iy  oeenrs  wdl  h  slighl  fog  o\cr 
t  li('  sea.  or  near  tin*  eoast,  and  is  dm* 
to  till'  n'iVa.elion  of  light  in  the 
snria.ee  layers  of  (In*  at.mosp|ieia>. 
Are.  Mira.gi*. 

Loon  (Uilso  loom,  from  old  Norse 
loDir),  Nn,m(^  applii'd  luqinlarly  in 
Neothi.ml  t.o  j.ln^  grtsit  iiorllM'rn 
diver  III  |\f,  Am<*riea  (he 

uanu'  is  givani  (o  H<'*v<*ral  Hipular 
diving  birdHofl.ln'gmuiHLVoA/, 

Lodn.  Town  and  harbour  of 

Ihihol,  Philippine  IslandH.  |( 
li('S  on  tlu*  W.  dei'livity  of  a  hill  in 
u'hieh  steps  liavt*  Ixsm  enl  (o  on 
t^kvn  (o  be  approached, 
Tlu*  luu'honr  is  proteeled  by  a  mole 
lot)  yds.  in  k*ng(h.  Loi’m  Irndes  in 
local  produei',  ehiVlly  cocoa,  eonec, 
imiiz(',  (obaeeo,  and  eoeonulh, 
ibyrn.  .Loa'in, 

Looping  the  Loop.  A(*robiit.ie 
auumeiivre,  involving  a  emnplofo 
I'evolution  in  (light  hi  a  vi'i'Oenl 
I'kme,  In  the  normal  loop,  (In' 
upper  Hurlaei'  of  the  aireraf!  is  on 
tla^  insidct  of  the  eireh* ;  tin*  op 

iKiHitc  w  (I'll,.  „i'  III,,  ii,v,.,.|i.,i 
(UllHItlc  llKIjK  'I'll,,  li-cin  i„ 

ti'oiii  iL  nin-l'Hir  ••(.lirill  ’’  iki|ki|i,,' 

"I  the  (.,u'l,v  aid,  „,|||.,  „  ,1,.. 
V('lii|iiii|.|i|,  III  III,,  riwilcliliiii'i,  niih 
in  .v'lii.'li  I  he 
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Looping  the  Loop.  Diatjram  show¬ 
ing  successive  positions  of  an  aero¬ 
plane  during  a  loop 


'IMic  lotii  :in«l  I?!/!!  holli 

(MiicMH'd  Loos,  IiIk^  rofiiKM*  forciiiii;  a. 
way  rijjjlili  ihniuK'h  i-lu^  villa, Ily 
iKMjii  iili(‘ si(,u{it  i(iiii  \va,H  I4ia,t^  P»t‘i(,ish 
r('H<T\'(‘M  iui,sj,hi  liava  clinclMal  n 
si,u;'na,l  vicUay;  liul-  ihv  ft'Wca’va'M 
\Naa’(‘,  1,00  la,r  IVorti  Uio  IVoni,  which 
they  c'ouhl  not  laiac-h  Ix'l'oia^  iiiiilht- 
I'all,  hy  wlii(^h  tinu'  tin*  (haanans 
laid  t'oimi(M’“a,tta,(‘Iv(al  Mtii-onyly. 

thaaicli,  atta,(*lvii»^’  a.t  midday, 
had  ;j;a,iiua!  soiuc  jMTimnd.  Ih'aiVy 
li|^'ht,iny^  ruKa'd  I'oi'  the  m‘Kli  I  was 
days.  N<nv  jittn.oks  hy  tiu'  Ih'itish 
121st  and  24l/h  diva,  met,  wiMi  no 


car  followed  the  rails  throu^li  a 
eoinphdc  loop.  Hu'  lirst  man  (o 
loop  the  loop,  Adolphe  l*ej,i;'ou(J 
(1887-191.5),  did  so  on  S(‘pt.  I, 
JDK^,  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane. 

Loos-en-Gohelle.  Mininij:  vil¬ 
lage  of  Fruincc,  in  the  dept,  of  Pa,B" 
de-Calais,  3  jn.  N.W.  of  Lens,  As 
the  result  of  the  fighting  aroinul  it 
in  the  First  Great  War  it  was 
obliterated,  but  a  new  village  wa,H 
built,  with  a  imnnorial  to  over 
20,000  missing  British  soldiers. 

The  village!  is  larnoiis  for  tlu^ 
ha,ttle  of  Loos,  an  (Siga.gmni'nt  ol' 
flu*  bdrst  Gnait  War.  This  was  oik' 
of  the  (uirlit'st  largi'-Hcadc!  Allied 
olhsisivi's  against  Gm’inan  force's 
o!i  t,h(^  wt'stis'n  front,  Bept,  d)e(u, 
1915.  ''riu^  a,tta(!k  was  tiinisl  to 
eoiiKiide  with  a  Frisudi  ollensivi^ 
i!»  Charnpagn(\  and  its  obji'et  was 
to  recover  from  Gcs'inan  hands  the 
mining  district  and  the  town  ol’ 
Lens,  and  possibly  Idllc  if  the 
initial  attatdc  were  sneet^sHful.  Thi^ 
battle  was  notable  as  l,)eing  tlic 
first  time  the  Britisli  nmv  armies, 
raised  in  1914,  wcs‘o  em|)loycd  in 
olTensivo  warfare,  and  the  first 
(xieasion  on  which  gas  was  uh(mI 
against  tins  Germans.  As  it  hap- 
])en(ah  the  latter  provial  a  haiiidi- 
eap  to  the  British,  as  tln^  wind 
shifted  just  as  the  gas  was  reh^ased 
from  th<^  (cylinders. 

The  (hwman  positions,  which 
ineludiHl  the  so-eaU(Ml  IIoIkhk 
zollern  R.i'doidit,  Mill  70,  and 
lA)SH(i  8,  wer(‘  of  gri^at  strength  ; 
and  th(^  batih^  was  prc^cinled  hy 
lieavy  artillery  hombardnumi  df 
these  positions,  lasting  four  diiys. 
'flic  attaiik  began  in  tlio  early 
hours  of  Bept.  25,  on  a  front  of 
over  20  m.  Troops  taking  part 
were  tlie  British  Ist,  2ml,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  15th,  and  47th  divisions,  ami 
the  Indian  corps,  with  the  21st 
and  24th  divs,  in  reserve ;  and 
to  tho  immediate  S.,  two  Frtmch 
corps  and  two  French  divisions. 
The  Germa,n  positions  wcto  dcM^ply 
penetrated  in  some  platics,  hiit 
wire  and  machine  guns  had  soon 
cheeked  ih<^  a,ttaek  (Isewhcn*. 
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Loos.  Plan  o!  tho  baifcloliold  showiip^ 
rolafcivo  positions  of  Allicil  divisions 


Huce(\ss  in  tlu^  fn,(ieof  iniuthinogimH 
and  gas  sludls.  Tht‘re  wei’(»  nuiny 
Gm'imin  counbn'-atlin.ekH,  hut  by 
tS(^pt.  28  the  battle.  IumI  come 
almost  to  a  standsf-ill.  W'hile  tlu^ 
French  took  ovtu’  tlu’i  Loos  sishior, 
at  Sir  d,  Fnnuih’s  reepu'st,  a, ml  tlu^ 
Alli(‘H  w(n*o  consolidating  their  mnv 
front,  the  Gormans  mmh'  sinns’ai 
loeal  attcmipts  to  risjover  ground, 
notably  at  tlio  ifolimi7,oHmfn  lie- 
doubt,  which  tho  British  Dth  div. 
ha,d  stormed  tho  Jirst  day.  Thcn^ 
was  scivere  flghMug  for  tlu^  lio 
douht  bciwinm  Sept.  29  and  Oct,  H, 
and  part  of  its  tangles  of  tremth(».H 
was  rc-oe(supic‘d  hy  tlu^  (h'rmans 


Tlu^  md,  re, suit  of  tli<^  bnlths  was 
f.h(‘  Allic'd  gain  ofa  .salimit  iowiirds 
!.(en,s  with  fi  (h'pi-h,  a,t  ifs  deefX'st 
poiiif^  of  a.houfi  8,509  yjirds,  i'O- 
gidJier  wiMi  tins  vilhige  of  Loos 
and  Souehe/-  and  f  lu*  W,  slopes  ol 
Viiny  liidgia  I’lie  Bi’ilish  forms 
(sngagyd  ha,d  bissn  aJioiit  2r)ik000, 
|.ht‘  Freiu'h  almost  as  largis  Bril  ish 
losses,  '17,000  during  Mus  lirst 
fhrms  days,  probably  fmally  e\ 
e(‘e(l(Ml  (>0,000.  Individual  baf* 
talions  snlTtu'ixl  gritsvously,  e.(/.  of 
tius  0th  King's  Liverpool  only 
5  ollieiM's  and  120  men  wtu'e  lid  I, 
Geimian  <-!isualM<'M  wen*  smaller 
than  thiKsi*  of  tlu‘  .Mlies.  'Plu'  ul 
lemi)t  to  pierce  ilu*  (hu’inan  (rout 
where  il.  was  sirongest  might  lia\'(' 
Huee(‘(Mh‘d  bail  the  ( huanaiis  heim 
.sui'f iriscM I  and  Imd  aanpks  Allied 
reserv(',s  Ixsaj  n,va,ilable.  Nidtluw 
of  (ln*M(s  eondiliions  Indiig  I'ullilhMi. 
till*  Htrug;gl(N  al'li*r  (lus  inhlnl 
snee(*s,s,  resolvi'd  it.si'lf  iid,o  a.  S(*f‘ies 
of  ilbsupporti‘d  and  ilbeoneiaded 
aitaeks  on  Genimn  maidnuivguii 
positions  undm*  Ins'ivy  lire,  'fhe 
lieroism  of  flu*  i^roop^t  on  bof  h  sides 
was  remarkable,  k'ew  bailies  have 
ever  beiai  more  desperalely  eon 
l(‘s(<‘(L  Apart,  from  (In*  olVieial 
wa,r  hisioi’ins,  vivid  desei'ipt-ions 
of  Mu*  haldli*  aa’e  t  o  be  found  in  The 
k’irst  Iliimired  ddioiiHa-ml,  Inn 
May,  1915;  BealiMeH  of  War, 
Sir  F.idhhs,  1920;  I  kd-ei*  .biekson, 
Gigni*  M(*ndiant,  Cl.  b'ra.nkan, 
1920;  dbi*  Great  Bush,  F.  Midlill, 
I9l(k 


110080.811*110,  hbik  name  op 
f>li('d  1.0  H(*vei'al  plant, h,  but  espm'i 
ally  l.o  l^ijHitiXtvhia  (eommon  loose 
si, rile)  and  A// 

(pnr()le  loose- 
si, rile),  bol,h  tall 
dund>H  fotmd  on 
riv<M*  ha, nks. 

Gominon  Ioom(^« 
si, rife  (A//.v//am 
vhln<  Piiftjni'iH)  is 
a,  land)  of  the 
family  Friniu 
la  emu  ^  It  has 
buiei'mha  pml 
ImivcH.and  yel¬ 
low  flowers  in 
(diisinrH  at  Lie 
top  of  the, si, (un. 
fhirpfe  loosi*- 
Hi,rir<\  himily 
ban 

narrow  len,v(*H 
a, ml  purph^  'or 
pink  flowers, 
forming  liaiuL 

HO  fue  HpiltCH. 

It  in  o  fi,  o  ti 
mi  sink  on  for 

willow  herb  Loo^cwtrifii.  Mower 
VV IMOW  UO)  n  purple 

(7* ''’*)•  looseslaite 
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Lope  de  Rneda  (c.  l.HO-Or)). 
Spanish  di’amatist.  I5om  in  Seville, 
and  a  gold-beater  by  trade,  he 
became  a  pioneer  of  the  popular 
Spanish  drama,  \\Titing  prose  plays 
which  Cervantes,  who  calls  him 
the  great  Lope  de  Rueda,”  wit¬ 
nessed  in  his  youth.  The  ablest 
member  and  manager  of  a  small 
company  of  players,  he  displayed 
much  abdity  in  the  representation 
of  roguish  servants,  Biscayan 
boors,  etc.,  travelling  from  town  to 
town  with  crude  properties  and 
costumes,  and  performing  in  a 
wagon.  More  popular  were  his 
short  pastoral  dialogues  and  inter¬ 
ludes,  interspersed  with  songs. 
His  plays  were  usually  drawn  from 
Italian  sources.  He  was  buried  m 
Cordova  cathedi-al. 

Lope  de  Vega  (1562-163:)). 
Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  whose 
full  name  was  Lope  Helix  de  Vega 
Carpio.  He  was 
born  in  Madrid, 

IVov.  25,  1562, 
and  educated 
at  the  imperial 
college  and 
the  university 
of  Alcala.  As 
a  soldier,  he 

took  part  in  ■  - - — - 

the  Armada  Lope  de  Vega, 
expedition  dramatist 

against  Lngland,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  same  regiment  as  Cervantes. 
He  eloped  with  and  married  a  lady 
of  the  court,  but  after  kilHng  an 
opponent  in  a  duel  he  spent  some 
years  in  banishment  from  Madiid. 
After  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
in  1614  he  took  holy  orders,  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  order  of  S. 
Francis,  and  was  a  familiar  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  amassed  honours 
and  wealth,  enjoyed  universal 
popularity,  and  dying  in  Madrid, 
Aug.  27,  1635,  was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Called  El  FenLx  de  Espaha,  the 
Spanish  phoenix,  he  wrote  nearly 
2,000  plays,  religions  dramas,  and 
interludes,  of  wHch  430  plays  and 
50  autos,  or  religions  dramas,  are 
extant.  The  chief  founder  of  the 
national  drama  of  Spain,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  drama  of  intrigue,  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  that  of  the  cloak 
and  sword.  His  best  known  plays 
include  La  Carbonera,  Bella 
Aurora,  Noche  de  San  Juan,  and 
For  el  Puente  Juana.  While  in 
contemporary  England  women’s 
parts  were  being  taken  by  boys 
:Upe  assigned  them  to  women.’ 
JJespite  the  vastness  and  variety 
of  his  output— probably  no  more 
prolihc  writer  has  ever  lived— he 
OTote  spmted  dialogue,  displayed 
infinite  invention,  and  had  a  won- 


derfiil  gift  for  drawing  picture's  of 
manners  from  real  life. 

His  other  w^orks  embrace  epics, 
poems,  and  prose  romances.  He 
wrote  a  long  continuation  of 
Ariosto’s  Orlando  Fiinoso- -ILs*- 
mosura  de  Angelica,  1602;  J.a 
Dragontea,  159S,  an  epic  at, tanking 
Drake  and  Queen  Eliza, beth  ;  in 
rivalry  with  Tasso,  a  poem  of  20 
cantos  entitled  La,  Jerusa.leii 
Conquistada,  published  KiO!)  ;  a, 
religious  poem,  San  Isidro,  150!), 
on  the  patron  saint  of  Ma,drid  ;  La, 
Corona  Tragica,  1627,  a,n  iq)i(t  on 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  Arcadia, 
1598,  a  pastoral  roina,nee  in  [irosti 
and  verse ;  a  long  riovc'l,  1^11 
Peregrino  en  su  Patria,  UJOI  ;  and 
a  religious  pastoral,  Pastorcs  (D 
Belen.  He  also  composed  MOim(9,s 
of  merit.  dS'ee  Dj-ama  ;  Si)a,in  : 
Literature. 

Bibliography.  Works  :  Edition  ia 
21  voLs.,  1876-79  ;  dcitjiii(,ivo  <uli- 
tion,  _  1S90-1920  ;  Some  Account 

Writings,  Lord 
Holland,  1817  ;  L.  do  V.  and  iho 
opanish  Drama,  J.  Fitizinaurieo- 
Kelly,  1902  ;  Life,  1904,  and  TIio 
bpanish  Stage  in  the  Time  of  L.  do 
\  1909,  H.  A.  Roimort. 

Lopes,  Sin  MAJsrxssi'Ui  Mash  Mir 
(1755-1831).  British  politician.  Of 
Spanish- Jewish  desc'.ent,  ho  was 
born  in  Jamaica,  Jan.  27,  1755, 
Becoming  a  Christian,  lui  vva,H 
elected  M.P.  for  Hew  Itommy  in 
1802,  and  was  created  a  bai’onet 
three  years  later.  In  1819  he  wa,H 
tried  for  corruption,  and  it  wa^s 
found  that  he  had  bribed  the 
electors  of  Barnstaple  with  .£3,000 
and  those  of  Grampoiind  with 
£2,000  for  scats  in  those  <!on- 
stituencies.  Pined  £1,000  and  sin- 
tencedtotwo  years’  imprisonment 
lor  the  latter  oMonci^,  upon  his 
release  ho  was  elected  for  his 
pocket  borough  of  Wiisthury,  ,M(>, 
died  March  26,  1831,  leaving  a 
large  fortune. 

ANTObrio  (1700- 
ioD_<).  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Born 
at  Asuncion,  Nov.  4,  1700,  his 
early  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
public  affairs  aroused  the  Iiostility 
of  his  uncle,  J.  G.  R.  Francia,  tlu'ii 
dictator  of  laraguay,  and  ho  was 
torced  ^  mto  obscurity  until 
hrancia  s  death  in  1840.  By  LSI 4 
he  had  become  president,  goviun- 
mg  nominally  michw  a  rerinblie 
constitution,  but  actually  as  an 
autocrat.  His  rule  was  sagacious, 
and  was  chiefly  directed  to  devdon- 
mg  the  resources,  both  material  and 
military,  of  the  country. 

His  son,  Francisco  8alano  Lopez 
bornat  Asuncion,  July  24, 1826,  was 
educated  in  Paris,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  commander-in-cbiof  of 
the  Paraguayan  army.  In  1854  he 


was  on  adiplomnl.ie  mission  l,o 
Eiirop(^  jviul  on  bis  r('('Ui‘n  wsis  miub^ 
minislnr  of  Pr(‘sid(‘idi  from 

( liedeath  (O'lus 
fnilK'i',  !)('  v\as 
a.  I  m  M  t  (‘on  - 
iif.'ml.ly  al  war 
wilh  Brazil. 
A  !■  g  (M>  Id  n  a., 
and  ( Irn'.qiay. 
M  ci’iieKy  in 
w  liob'sa !(' 

i(»n  of 
In  S.  LOpOK,  liMirliinr 

dictator  of  Para.-niay  >»  «  i 

s  UM  p(M'  ted  (0 

disloyalty  to  him  ali(Mmt(Ml  many 
Hiipporh'iu  Dri\'(m  to  tin*  N.  df 
Paraguay  by  Hk^  viei.orioiis  Itrazi . 


I' 


lians,  li((  was  oxs'ihaktai  msai 
rivm*  Afpiidaban  and  killed, 
March  I,  IS7().  A  study  by  It.  |!. 
Guiminginune  Graliain  apiHsired  in 
llk}3,  Bro„.  In-payth. 

Lopez,  VioKN'rid  Id  OKI,  ( IH|>| 
l!)93).  Ai’gentiue  aidihor.  I'lu' son 
of  Viijonte  Ijopez  ( 1 78  1  1  OIK' 
of  the  lounders  (d’  tlic'  I'l'puldie,  lu' 
\va,H  born  in  Biumos  Aii'i's  and  bi'. 
eartu^  a,  buvyiM’.  lA'aring  tin*  die. 
talior  BoHa.H,  be  (led.  to  ( lldle,  ami  a,t 
Valpa.ndso  foiiiKh'd  in  1812  oiu'  of 
tins  lirst  nwii'ws  published  in  I. hah 
eourd,ry,  Me  rdaii'msl  to  Ai'gimtina 
in  18,52  to  li(M'om('  lu'ad  (d  IIk' 
mii\'ersi(y  at  Biuaio;!  Airc's,  Among 
bis  writings,^  aJI  in  iSpaiiisb,  ai‘(' 

I  b('  Lridci  al  tJn'  ILaadac,  oi*  the 
Impiisition  of  Lima,;  TIk'  Baet'S 
of  IVu  inidie  tlu'  GontjiKnit ; 
.lliHtoryoftlK^  Argentim^  |{epnbli('. 

Lop-nor  ok,  Loh-nou,.  Ltdvo- 
.^ystem  o|  (!|nna.,  in  Sinkiaiig  pi'oy. 
Ndaaded  IhIavissi  the  Kuruk  and 
Altyn  rangoH,  il,  ('olbadn  the  drain  * 
iigo  ot  the  I  ari'im  basin,  I  )(*iiei'ibed 
in  (Kirly  Ghiiu^se  annals  and  viaitiMl 
by  Mareo  Polo  nlumt  1273,  i|,M 
lormea*  sitivH  n.ri^  now  deaiemted, 
Halt-mieriiMl.t'd  dinmif,  Ninet'  l-ln* 
17th  eentnry  tlu^  Tarim  baa  dia. 
e.harged  mon^  Hou(b(M*ly  and  wea(, 
oDy  into  tlu^  ined  grown  Ka.ra* 
koHlum  lagoon. 

I-opokova,  LyniA  (b.  LS92). 
IVlaidcm  and  iiroleMfiional  miinci  (d* 
the  _Rn.HMiand»orn  ladbTina  who 
niarrie.d  J.  Maynard  Kc'vnes,  llnru 
0(jt.  21,  I8!)2,  she  HtndbMl  at 

the  imperial  ballet  Helmol,  ML 
1  eUn'sburg,  and  pialormisl  aj  (Jm 
Marmsky  Tlna-dre  in  Tlw  Sle.'ping 
Pniums,  1991.  Wbe  lunaiine  a 
tarnouH  (laneer  in  Paris  nnd  Nmv 
york  b(dor(^  tna.king  Inu'  lamdon 
dolmt  in  1918  with  IHnghilevA 
compiuiy,  ol  wldeli  nbe  wa.s  for  a 
time  prima  ballerina.  OutMtnnding 
m  grace  and  leclmiipie,  sluMuasUed 
tbn  eharaelm-s  of  Golnmbine  m 
(ainiaval,  ami  (,ln<  ean-ean  daneei' 
lu  La  B(mti(jU(^  Pantampni,  and  her 
bruuaut  wanw  of  comedy  wan 


Loqiiat  {hWiofkHrtfd  jtipouira). 
.laipani  (juincc  oi’  laocllai*,  An  nvcn-- 
.icnani  Hlirul)  or  Hnuill  of  the 

faiUiily  lta)sa,(‘('a(\  il,  in  a  naiiv(^ 
of  tJa.j>a,n  and  iS.  (Ihina.,  Itw  la»’/.^(\ 
oblonfj;,  and  wi'inklial  uro 

downy  on  llu'  und(‘rMid(‘.  d^ho 
wldto  (lo\v(‘i‘a  a,ro  in  drooping 
S])ra,yH,  and  llio  oi‘a,njUi;('-r(‘d,  dowjiy 
fruil,  lnin;u;H  in  cIusUm-m.  I(.h  Ihivour 
is  nmch  like',  tbad  of  a,  slia.i-j)  a.pph', 
bull  lili('  fruit  is  not  (ulihio  until 
about  May. 

Iioram.  (lily  of  Oliio,  U.iS.A., 
in  Lorain  no.  Al,  l.lu'  mouth  of  (  hn. 
IMa.nk  riveu’,  on  Lake-  bk-in,  in. 
W.  of  (llnve'.land,  iti  is  se'rvnd  by 
tbn  UaUiimon’!  and  Ohio  and  olluu' 
rlys.*  aaid  by  la  ke  slnajiinrs.  1 1, 
luiH  a  good  Imrboui’,  from  wbinb  a. 
Hlup|)ingt.ra,do  in  coal,  iron,  bimbnr, 
otiC..,  is  n.arrii'd  on.  ''riio  hIcm'I 
industry  on  wliit'h  ilio  I'.ity’s 


sih's.  'rbos<\  like'  t!m  Kuiroix'an 
misOotoi',  filiat  liavn  gri'cn  baivi's, 
mm'i'ly  absoi'li  walt'i*  and  hjiIIs 
from  tiu'  sa.pvvood  of  lln^  tr(’('  and 
ola  boral.es  tbi'sn  mail  (‘rials  (u'itb 


Lofjuai.  Foliage  aiul  Uower  fipraya 
of  the  Japan  auiiioo ;  iiwei,  llowor 


Lydia  Lopokova,  Russian  dancer, 
in  The  Good-Humoured  Ladies 

probably  at  it.s  best  in  The  Oood* 
.Humoured  Ladies.  As  a,n  Uietn'ss 
she  gave  notUibk',  performaiuH's  in 
Wbake'spea.n^,  Molien',  and  Ibwm. 
She  marri(‘d  J.  M.  (Lord)  KeyiieH 
iq.v.)  in 

Lopolith  ((b*.  /opo.s',  basin).  In 
geology,  a  largt'  ba.sin-sbaped  in¬ 
trusion  of  igiK'ous  roi^k.  The 
mass  may  originatly  ha,ve  been 
a  think  sill  wliinh,  as  the  magma 
reservoir  below  ein plied,  sagged 
centrally,  thus  iaking  tlu^  present 
shape.  Important  lopoliths  in- 
chulc  the  busliveld  anai,  of  Africa, 
and  the  Sudbury  norite  in  (Jamuhi; 
with  tint  hUiter  are  Uissoeiated 
world-famous  nickel  deposits. 

Lopping.  T(u*m  in  England  for 
tiio  ane.ient  right  of  enlding  forest 
trees  for  firewood.  While  wood¬ 
land  was  Hidijt'.et-  to  rights  of 
eommon  of  paistnre,  the  lopping 
right  was  often  v(^sled  in  the 
bird  of  l,he  manor.  In  Lssex,  hy  ai 
right  known  as  “  the  (annmon*  of 
estiOvers,”  rt'sidcudis  of  fbe  villages 
of  Lpping  Forest  had  fluvprivikge 
of  (iutliing  wood  wiiihin.  r(‘a,e.h  of  tb(‘ 
axe  every  ycNir  h(‘tw(‘(‘n  N<»v.  11 
and  April  :2;J,  by  virf/iu*,  of  a  grant 
from  Qn(‘(‘n  Klizalx'th  I  as  lady  of 
th- manor  of  Ijoughlon  ‘  By 

the  IHlKls  tlui  rigid.  waiS  eoidiiuHl 
to  Loughton  ami  Tluydon  Hois. 
When  tlio  forest  was  Hecmaal  foi* 
the  public  f,he  loppers  w(‘re 
compensated  partly  liy  a  grant, 
Xiartly  by  i.lui  forma, lion  of  a 
lopping  endownu'nt  (‘ha,rity,  and 
by  the  Imilding  at  Loughton  in 
1883  of  the  public  Lofiping  Hall. 
The  pollard((d  (umdition  of  the 
vogotai.ion  in  the  for(\st  is  due  to 
the  custom.  ('onHuU  J^ondon’s 
Torost,  I*.  J,  S.  Percovai,  1909. 


If  r»'  iLiii  V'j 

jf' 


Robert  Lorainc, 
British  actor 
and  airman 


(Hxuunny  is  has(‘d  hcearne  import¬ 
ant  in  bSD'l  wh(‘n  dkun  Johnson 
brought/  his  works  herc^  I  ncor- 
l»oraili(al  in  183(5  a,s  (lhark'ston, 
Lorain  rcH'.eivtal  its  pr(‘.4<'nt  name 
in  I87J,  and  bt‘ea,me  a  (it,v  in 
189(5.  (t9r»0)  r)7,3<L? 

Loraino,  BionnuT  (LS7(5  193.7). 
British  actor  and  airimiu.  Born  a,(, 
NcfW  Brigldoii,  .Ian.  M,  187(5,  lu^ 

Robert  Lorainc,  Tanmu’ in  Man 

British  actor  .. ..  a  Un  iw.t. 

and  airman  rs uptu¬ 

rn  a,  n  (y.v’.), 

New  York,  1905,  and  his  Bluntisebli 
in  Arms  and  (  he  Man,  1908,  proved 
him  a,  fonvinosi.  SliaiVian  atd.oi’. 
Oilier  parts  imdmhal  Oharh'S  Sur- 
bvee  in  ddu^  Se.bool  for  Seambd  ;  (be 
lead  in  (lyranodt^  BergtM‘a,e  ;  BuiS" 
sendyl  in  The  Brisoner  of  Ztmdni  : 
MiralKj  in  The  Whiy  of  (he  World  ; 
Simon  and  his  son  in  Mary  Bosi'. 
(airaiiu^  iwa.H  Hk'  (irsl,  (o  (u'*ohs  Hie 
Irish  S(aii  in  an  a(‘ropla,m\  1910,  and 
servtul  \vil,li  diHlimdion  in  iln^ 
B.A.IL  during  ilu^  First  Oriad-  War. 
He  died  Dee.  23,  U)3f5. 

Loranthaceae.  A  faimily  of 
evergrt't'U  Hlirubs.  parasilie-  upon 
(rees,  aiiul  naHvc'S  of  tin'  Iropieal 
and  (,etnperate  n'gions.  dJie 
usually  opposite  leaves  andt'jdbery, 
yt'IIowisb  green  or  olive  brown,  \  n 
some  speiit^H  tlie  sext's  are  com- 
biiu'd  in  one  tlo\v(n\  in  o1,hers  tluy 
arti  .s(‘pa.ra(  e.  Thiy  have  no  i>ela.l.M, 
and  are  smauualed'  by  b<H‘ri(‘H,  eacl* 
containing  a  single  'hc(h1.  Noli  all 
the  specico  are  out-aud-oul  paiU" 


earbou  from  (Ju^  alimoHplu'nO  inlo 
food.  Some  sjH'e.it'S  of  Lonod/o/.i 
arc*  nlmosl.  l(‘ali('ss. 

Lorca.  Town  id'  Spain,  in  (ln‘ 
prov.  <d'  Mui‘<‘ia..  I |i  stands  on  (be 
rivt'r  Sangoiuu'a,  -11  m.  by 
S.W.  of  Miuria  I  «  ipniw-iwwwwt.iw.  s. 

(irowiu'd  by  ui  J  /  ^  | 

Moorish  eaul.hg 

(b<^  old  Ht'clion  Wtw 

of  tibe  ei(y  is 

erowdt'd  on'  (be  1  £;|i;4 

slope  (d‘  ai  bill; 

I  be  modirn  pari. 
wil  h  broad  sIcim'I h 
line  H((uar(*H,  law,  Lorca  anuH 

(‘.01  lids, (.own  ball,bo,‘i(n(als,l bea ti'<\ 
<‘(e..,  Ii(*s  on  lb<^  pbiin.  Loi’ea. 
eail.lu'dral  is  a,  (bdbie-  M(ru(‘(nr(‘, 
(bdiing  fi'om  Hu'  I2(b  c(‘n(.  (}iin» 
poW(l(U’,  clu'inieaJH,  porei'laiinwmd- 
ImiH,  and  h‘n.(  li(U‘a,rr  ma iiufmd ur(‘d; 
('b(‘  r<‘  is  a.  (rade*  in  wim‘,  agricub- 
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LoroUi  Siudiu  Facade  o!  the  church 
o!  S.  Faidclo 
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LORD  HIGH  CMANO.f  L.I 


Federico  Lorca, 
SpaEisb  poet 


tural  produce,  and  cattle.  In  the 
vicinity  are  shver  and  lead  mines. 
Lorca  figured  prominently  in  the 
wars  of  the  Moors.  In  1802 
thousands  perished  through  the 
bursting  of  its  huge  irrigation 
reservoir.  Pop.  (1950)  70,908. 

Lorca,  Federico  Garcia  (c. 
1898-1936).  A  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist.  The  date  of  liis  birth 
is  unknown. 

He  was  born 
in  Fuenteva- 
queros,  Gran¬ 
ada,  and  in 
youth  was  a 
friend  of  De 
Falla  (g.r.), 
with  whom  he 
shared  a  love 
of  Andalusian 
folk  music  and 
dancing.  Dur¬ 
ing  1919-28  he  lived  in  Madrid  and 
Granada,  and  in  1930  went  to  New 
York.  He  was  assassinated  by 
fascists  in  Granada  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

A  truly  popular  modern  poet, 
Lorca  had  an  important  influence 
on  bis  contemporaries,  for  the 
emotional  forces  he  released  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  It  was  said  that 
“  he  summoned  the  traditions, 
tragedy,  and  suflering  of  his  own 
life  to  face,  fight,  and  overcome 
death.”  His  first  collection  of 
poems  was  published  in  1921, 
and  his  best-lniown  lyrical  work, 
RomanceroGitano,in  1928.  Poems 
inspired  by  his  unhappy  New 
York  experiences,  El  Poeta  on 
Nueva  York,  appeared  post¬ 
humously.  Among  his  plays  W'ere 
Mariana  Pineda,  1927  ;  two  great 
tragedies,  Bodas  de  Sangre,  1933, 
and  Yerma,  1934  ;  Dona  Rosita  la 
Soltera,  1935.  Bodas  de  Sangre 
w'as  translated  into  French  as 
La  Maisoii  de  Bernarda  by 
J.  M,  Creach,  and  into  English  as 
Blood  Wedding  by  Boy  Campbell 
A  selection  of  Lorca’s  poems 
translated  by  8.  Spender  and 
J.  L.  Gili  w’as  i)ublished  in  1939. 
Consult  Life,  A.  Barea,  1944. 

Lord  (A.S.  hldford,  from  hldf^ 
loaf,  bread ;  and  probably  meard, 
warden,  keeper).  Originally  mean¬ 
ing  master  of  a  household,  hence 
generally  master,  ruler,  nobleman, 
or  man  of  high  official  rank  ,*  title 
applied  specially  in  Great  Britain 
to  peers  and  various  dignitaries. 
The  general  sense  occuns  in  land¬ 
lord,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
Scottish  laird. 

As  applied  to  God  the  word  is 
used  to  render  the  Hebrew  YaliveJi 
(Jehovah)  and  Adonah  Gr.  Kijrios, 
and  Lat.  Vo  min  us.  As  a 


title  the  word  lord  is  never  giv(Mi 
to  other  than  British  piM'.sons.  It. 
is  applied  to  peers  of  the  rc'iilm 
(lords  temporal  and  spiritual),  and 
may  be  substituted  for  tlie  legal  or 
courtesy  titles  marquess,  t'n,rl 
viscount,  or  baron,  the  followdng 

of  ”  being  omitted,  but  is  nev(‘r 
given  as  a  title  to  a  prince  or 
a  duke.  Lord  is  nearly  alwoiys 
substituted  for  baron.  By  court  c^sy 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  first  name,  and 
surname  of  younger  sons  of  diikivs 
and  marquesses.  Every  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  dioc(\san 
or  suffragan,  and  every  Welsh 
bishop  consecrated  before  t,h(‘ 
disestablishment,  is  styl(3(l  the 
lord  bishop,  unless  retired.  Aee 
Address,  Forms  of. 

Lord  Advocate,  or  Que iota’s 
(King’s)  Advocate.  lh’inei[)al 
law  officer  of  the  crown  in  Btiotland. 
As  head  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  he  a.ctH  a,H  public 
prosecutor,  and  pleads  in  all  (faust^s 
that  concern  the  crown.  Almost 
invariably  an  M.P.,  before  tlie 
creation  of  a  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  he  was  responsible  for 
all  parliamentary  business  relating 
to  that  country.  The  office  of  lord 
advocate  was  established  early  in 
the  16th  century. 

Lord  ^  Chamberlam.  Chief 
officer  of  the  British  royal  lioiisf!- 
liold.  His  actual  prccedcjiiccj  in 
relation  to  the  lord  steward  d<‘- 
pends  upon  the 
relative  rank  of 
the  persons 
holding  the 
two  offices.  The 
symbols  of  his 
office  are  a 
white  staff  and 
a  key.  He 
is  in  charge 
of  all  the 
h  0  u  s  e  h  0  1  d 
above  stairs, 
and  appoints 
t  h  e  r  0  y  a  I 
physicians  ami 
trades  m  c  n. 

All  stale  cere¬ 
monies  are  in 
his  care.  He  is  a  peer  and  a  privy 
councillor.  With  some  oxeei')- 
tions  he  licenses  the  London 
theatres,  and  those  at  Windsor  and 
Bngliton,  and  at  ot  her  places  when 
visited  by  the  sovereign,  1  ti  1 024 
the  lord  chamberlain  replaced  the 
master  of  the  revels  as  licenser  of 
plays ;  all  plays  given  publicly  in 
Great  Britain  must  be  li(5onso(l  by 
him  under  the  Theatres  Act,  1843, 

A  queen -consort  has  a  separate 
loid  chamberlain  s  departanont. 

Chancellor.  8ce.  Lord 

High  Chancellor. 


Lord  Chamberlam 
in  court  uniform 


Lord  CMcf  Justice.  Nn.im' 
gi\'^(m  to  t  In^  jndgi^  who  in  EngOn.ml 
pi'(‘Mi(l(^,s  over  king’s  (ipummIh) 
Ixuich  <li vision  of  the  high  court,  of 
justice.  Ih^  ranks  ncx(.  to  the  lor<l 
chaneiffior,  tlu^  priniihail.  of  jJn^ 
cluincmy  division,  'riuax'  was  a. 
jiisticia.!'  in  England  very  (au'Iy. 
and  in  t.lie  linH'  of  1  hairy  II 
a.  lord  chief  juslicnar  or  just-icc. 
At  lii-stf  tin'  highest,  officer  of  stah', 
a  kind  of  priim^  minisU'r,  h('  was 
lat.('r  confim'd  t.o  his  k'gal  dntii's, 
and  beiauin'  jiH'sidcintiof  t  ln'court.of 
king’s  ((pK'cn’.s)  luaich  (7./*.).  Ihilil 
1873  then',  wa.s  aiso  a.  ('InVf  jmdice 
of  iilie  tanirt  <d'  eommon  picas.  In 
the  IIN.A.  tin')  (<Iii(d'  jnstiee  is  the 
presiih'iit.  of  th<^  Hupivim'  court.. 

Lord  Oreat  CltambcrlaiM. 
The  sixth  gr('a;t  otliia'r  of  st-ati'  in 
England.  As  tln^  nanu'  ('luunlx'rlain 
suggiHts,  h(3  was  ori^pnaJly  in  per* 
smuil  aitendn.ncc  on  (  lu'  sovt'rt'ign, 
Imti  imuiy  of  his  duties  Iiavi' 
lapsi'd,  lie  still  has  churg(3  <d'  the 
paiatu'  of  WeHl.miiiHh'r  and  of  tin' 
arrangiam'iiis  when  the  sovc'n'ign 
op(MiHparlia.m<'nt,iuuI  is  ini'viili'uce 
at  a  c.oroimiion,  whi'ii  he  claims  as 
])arl;  of  ins  pi'ixpiisitCH  the  bed  in 
whhdi  l.he  Hovi'reigri  shqit  llu'  nighl. 
hefon^  tile  ('('n'lnoiiy,  !n  1133  tiu' 
lu'redita.ry  <dli('('  was  gnuiti'd  to 
Auhri'y  de  Verv.  In  1962  tIu'  hth 
ina.njiicNH  of  ( ludmoiuh'h'y  nas 
elioNi'n  aiM  lord  great  (‘hain hcriain 
for  tile  reign  of  Eli/,a.h('th  I  h 

Lord  High  Clnmcdlor,  High- 

('Hli  jndicial  fimclioiiarv  (d'  (hx'at. 
Bril.ain.  11(3  is  a,  cahiiu'l.  miniHli'r, 
a.  privy  councillor,  and  rclinquiiihi'H 
ollice  on  a  ehaugi^  of  govi'rninent.. 
The  lord  high  cluuieellor,  lo'cper 
ot  the  giva.t.  si^ai,  and  as  mieh 
of  liie  Hoven'ign's  lumHcjema*,  may 
not  a,  Homan  Galholie,  He 
issia^H  tii('.  royal  eommirtidons  for 
the  o|  (aiing  and  proroguing 
parliami'iit,  and  for  giving 
nm'iils  to  hills,  and  ri'mls  the 
sovi'ndgn’sMpeeeh  in  i  liesin  ereign T 
aiismicix 

Tln^  chaiieellnr  appoints  all  jus 
tic('H  ol  the  pi'ace,  some  of  (In^ 
high  court,  and  all  count  v  court. 
ju(lg(‘H,  niaki's  rules  for  cariyitig 
out  tlu^  Nummary  durisdicHon 
Ai'ts,  u.ml  isHues  all  wril.H,  He  is 
president,  or  sp(*alier  (d’  the  houMc 
ol  lords,  his  si'at  being  known  as 
iini  \voolsa.ck,  and  c,r  qffir/o  its 
presuleut  vvheu  it  is  t.Iie  snprmiH'' 
eourti  of  appeal,  ll<3  takes  rme 
eedi'iice  huimMlialely  afti'r  Hie 
arch  bishop  of  Eautmdiurv,  receivciH 
a  salary  ol  £10,090  per  annum, 
and  iH  euiitI(Hl  to  a,  {lenMion  of 
nalr  that,  amount  on  ndiintuisliing 
ollice.  Ah  <'.x-chanctdlor  he  is  or 
o//frma  ju<lg(‘ of  Hu'liouHeof  lords, 
Xhero  was  a  lord  high  chancellor 
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for  Scotland  until  1707.  AVr',  (Jhan- 
(‘ulloF ;  (Ihanccry;  .Lords,  II ouhc 
of ;  Woolsack. 

Lord  High  Commissioner. 
JU'preseiii.alivo  of  t.h<^  sovcrcai*;!! 
at  Iho  j]foncral  assciuhly  of  ilu^ 
Cdiurcli  of  iScotlaiul.  II is  presi'ucc 
f^nves  ilio  Naiu'lioii  of  the  (uvil 
siuthorities  to  the  asseiuhly’s  tie- 
lihc'i’ations.  The  onic(‘.  is  uortiiully 
lilled  hy  aS(‘olHmau  of  (list  iiudiori. 
tSee  Scot  land,  Church  of. 

Lord  ^High  Steward.  Firsi 
gnait  olhcfu'  of  stale  in  Fn<^lnud. 
Hi'  wail(al  at^  the  royal  iahh^  on 
(‘(M'taiii  feast  days,  tlaai  only  at 
cortmal  ions,  and  Jat(‘r  j>rcsi(h'd  at 
lh('  trials  of  peers.  The  last'  imm'- 
mancut.  steward  was  TJioinas, 
duke  of  ClareinuL  d.  1*121.  Tln^ 
onic('  is  now  reviv'ed  otdy  h»r  a 
('oronation  or  the  trial  of  a’  peer. 

Lord  Howe.  Island  in  the  W. 
Paeilie  heloiiginf*;  to  New  South 
Wales,  it  is  :i0()  in.  N.ld  of  Syd- 
ney.  Mountainous  and  precipil()us, 
its  hi^.diest  point  reaches  2,S40  ft., 
and  it  covers  5  sip  in.  Lord  llowt^ 
is  also  i,he  name  of  a  group  in  the 
Solomon  Is. 

Lord  in  Waiting.  Fersomd  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  Ih'itish  sovcTiagn, 
llci  is  iuvai'iahly  a.  ludinging 
to  the  political  jiarty  in  power, 
and  as  siu^h  halves  oniee  on  a 
(‘Iningi*  of  governuuMit.  Usually 
sevmi  in  nnmlu'r,  tlu'se  lords  at¬ 
tend  on  th(^  sovenM'gn  in  turn. 
A  fiueen-consort  has  somet  inuas  a 
lord  in  waiting,  not  a  political 
omee.  Ncc  Koyal  .Household. 

Lord  Keeper.  lu  NuglamL 
until  about  17(50,  one  of  the  greati 
olheers  of  state,  i  fe  was  tiu^  kta^poi; 
of  the  great  siail,  originally  only 
as  a  deputy  of  the  lord  (dam^elhar 
during  the  abseneo  of  the  latter 
abroad,  or  pending  t.he  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  lord  ehaneellor,  hut  in 
eoursi'  <)l  time  his  oiliei'.  wa.H  made 
peruianent,  and  iucliuhal  the  woi'k 
of  allixitig  the  seal  to  (hKuimeuls. 

Lord-Lieutenant.  Olliidal  re- 
preseniing  tfu'.  Hoveinigu.  Them  is 
ou('  for  every  county  in  the  UJv., 
usually  a  nobleman  with  (‘states 
tlierein.  The  lord-limit tmaaiti  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  sovis'iugn  by 
patent  under  the  great  siuil.  His 
original  duty  w^as  to  raise  a  dU'imet^ 
force  under  a  eoiumission  of  array 
ou  the  occasion  of  disorders,  and 
this  survives  in  his  oiliee  as  juav 
sident  of  the  county  T.A.  asHtana- 
tiou.  He  is  usually  eustos  ro- 
tulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records, 
lor  the  county,  and  n'commends 
the  names  of  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  magistrates.  Before  the 
creation  of  the  Irish  Free  in 
.1922  there  was  a  lord-lieutenant 
of  frelaud.  AV.e  County. 


Lord  Mayor.  Titles  of  Hu‘  eldi'f 
magist,ra((^  of  tlu^  (7ty  of  London 
and  of  oHku’  ICiglish  (ulk^s.  It  is 

ecnnmonl}'  as¬ 
sumed  to  lia.vi^ 
Ixaai  firsf.  la’- 
slowed  upon 
thi^  mayor  of 
London  in  L‘154 
hy  .Hdward 
III,  though  ill 
is  doulili'ul  if 
the  p  r  f  i  x 
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Lord  Mayor  or 
London  in  hia 
robes 


I  0  r  (!  '  was 
(‘V('r  formally 
eouf(M‘!e<l.  The 
lord  n  a  .'er  of 

London  is 
(‘I(H*tcd  all  Mi» 
(‘linehmiH,  and 
J  s  w  0  r  n  i  n  ti  o 
oHice  on  Nov. 
8,  is  ad(lri‘sst‘d 
as  right  lion- 
ourahle,  and  on  stale  (x^ensions 
in  the  City  ranks  next  (o  tlie 
sovereign.  .His  wife  is  (^allled  I  In'! 
Indy  mayoress,  ^die  maiVor''s  eouH  , 
a  survival  of  the  courts  of  rix'ord, 
was  ahsorhed  into  tin’  (  ity  of 
London  court  in  l{)2d.  (Mln'r 
khiglish  eititsM  in  which  (he  mayor 
is  kuovMi  as  tin*  lord  mayor  nr(‘ 
Ih'rmingham,  Bradford,  llristol, 
Coventry,  Hull,  Lmais,  L(Me(‘S(m\ 
Livei'txxd,  MauclnssUa*,  Ninveastho 
npou-Tyn(‘.  Norwieli,  NoH  ingluun, 
Blymonth,  BortsmouHi,  BladliCd, 
Btoke-on-Tnmt.  \'oi’k.  Ncc  Mayor  ; 
Provost,  London,  W,  J. 

Loftie,  LSH7. 

Lord  Mayor^s  Show,  l*ro- 
(WHsion  to  mark  lln^  instalhU ion  of 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  when  on 
or  about  Nov.  9  ho  proceeds  in 
state  to  and  from  Hn^  law  con r Is, 
to  receive  the  soviweign’s  assiait  to 
his  election,  ddie  lirsti  lord  mayor’s 
show  was  Indd  in  I2ir),  ami  lln^ 
first  by  wal(‘r  in  1152,  d’lu'  Puri- 
tans  sni»pr(HS(‘d  th<‘  show  for  1(5 
years.  Aftia*  1711,  when  llu^  lord 
mayor  was  thrown  from  his  horstx 
a  eoadi  was  used.  An  elaborate 
coach,  with  pamds  hy  thi'  Italian 
painter  Cipriani,  was  (miployml 
from  1757  till  IS9(5,  wlimi  ill  was 


mplaeml  hy  a  copy.  The  iinxIitK'al 
proeessiou  has  been  sneiaxah'd  hy 
a  pageant',  UHiudly  rc^pn^simtat  ive 
of  some  feature  of  tln^  British 
Commonwealtiln-  r.f/.  sporli  in  19*1(5, 
agriculture  iu  19*17.  At.tlndtuihL 
hall  hun((uet  on  Hie  night  of  1h<‘ 
show  (he  tirime  ministm’  makes  an 
inpmrtaut  speech,  traditionally 
dealing  with  I'ondgn  pidiey. 

Lord  of  Appeal.  *  Persom; 
(|ualilied  to  sit  iu  the  hous(^  of 
lords  wdieu  it  acts  as  a  eourli  of 
appiail  are  ment,ioned  undm*  Law 
Lord.  Ncc  alHo  Appeal,  Courts  of. 


Lord  of  Misrule,  Nami’  giviai 

to  a.  lord  of  I  he  rc'vi'ls  in  t  h(‘  Middli' 
Ag<*s.  ||(‘  is  also  g(Mi('rally  known 
as  Hn^  Abbot,  of  1 5ni‘<‘ason  (i/.r,). 

Lord  of  the  Isles.  Tith^  for¬ 
merly  boHU'  hy  (dd<‘f(ains  who 
ruh'd  Hh'  \\'<‘si(‘ni  Ishss  of  8(‘oL 
land,  d’be  earlii'st  was  Sonna'h'd, 
wdio  (‘xp(‘ll('(l  Norsi^  invmhM's 
Irom  paids  of  (lu‘  H('brid(‘M  in  (hi* 
1 2l  h  eiMit .  d’b(‘  I  i( !('  is  om*  i if 

Ihosii  borne  hy  a  pi’iuee  of  W'ak'M. 

Lox’dosis.  Iner<‘ase  in  (In*  an 
(erior  eiirva(ur('  of  ( bi*  lowi'i*  pari 
of  I  In*  spiiu'.  ll  may  Ik*  si'cnmlai'y 
lo  disbx'ation  of  tiu'  hip  joini  or 
diseas(‘  of  Ha*  hip  join! .  but  is  most 
olliMi  tli(‘  r('snll  (d'  suslaiiu'd  faulty 
postmn.  Ncc  (Spinal  ( 'olumn. 

_  Lord  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  In  iibe*  IMx,,  oin*  of  tlu' gr«‘at 
o(1i<>m's  of  slul.C'  and  iisimlly  a 
inmnlxu*  of  t.he  ('abimd..  d'lii'  (Muin* 
eil  is  Hi(‘  king’s  pt'i\y  coniu-iL  and 
it  lirst  had  a  r('gnlai*  pi'('sid(»nl.  iu 
the  time  ol  Charles  L  Pr(‘vioimh' 
t'b(‘  lord  elinnei'llor  or  soim*  otlna 
high  oClieial  bad  pri'sidi'd.  Stum' 
about'  HiSII  Ihc'  <drK’(‘  of  loi‘d  po'si 
di'iit  has  (‘xislud,  and  undi'r  Hit' 
party  system  has  been  lilled  by  a 
mem  biu’ ofl  Iu*  (larty  hi  powi'r.  '*riie 
diiti(‘s  wan'i*  eonsidera bk' ns  long  a.*'. 
(.b(‘  eoimeil  kxdnal  afh'r  matHu’s 
for  wliieb  si^paratt*  (h'partnnmt ■, 
W('re  a I'terwiirds  creat ed,  c.g,  |ni blic 
Inailtb,  (Hinca.i.itm,  and  agri’eidtun* ; 
but  i.bmi  Hu*  lord  pri'sidi'nt, did  lil  t  (e 
rnoH'  than  pnxMidiMivm*  imadiing,*-  <d 
the  privy  ennneil  Soimdum^s, 
howa^yi'i',  the  o(rK'(‘  in  held  in  com 
junetion  wit  h  n  mon*  hdxiriouM  one*, 
ly  I  1h‘  leadm-ofthe  party  in  (utbi'r 
house,  or  hy  a.  *11(0111x0“  of  Ihc 
commons  who  is  virtually  d(^i»u(\ 
prinu^  minist(0'. 

Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  Hu* 
IkK.,  a.  high  (dlicio*  of  sl,al,<\  wduxu' 
limctiions  nr<'  mnv  ahnoHi,  idisokdi*. 
IVidiahly  in  Norman  times  the 
Hngli.sli  kings  Imd  tiuo'r  pi'ivy  seal 
as  W(dl  as  gjeat  smik  and  hir  this 
also  (,h(0'(*  was  a  kei'piu’,  who  mnv 
ha,v(^  lawn  (onployiH  hy  Hu*  kings 
ns  H'  clu‘(*k  on  the  power  ot'  tin* 
<‘banc(dIor.  By  the  Kith  (xoit.  ii 
Vlas  nsnal  for  stat-i*  doennuode 
atiprovixl  hy  tin*  king  to  pnas  lo 
Hu‘  Inx'pio*  of  (In*  privy  wail,  who 
Miadml  tluon  and  pasHixl  them  to 
ili(‘  ehaneellor,  wl*o  t,ook  this  us 
authority  t.o  allix  Hie  griait  s(‘ak 
In  iHH-j  l<‘g)Mla.ti(m  nltm-ed  tin* 
(U-netici',  ho  tin*  work  eanu^  to  lui 
tank  The*  olliei*  rt’inaiuH,  its  hokho' 
ranking  as  the  lifth  griait  onieco' 
of  statxx  it,  is  h(‘ld  hy  a  politician 
ofeahimT  rank.  Ncc  Chancidlor. 

Lord  Provost.  (Lief  mnnieipal 
tmi,g*Htr{i.te  iu  tin*  lairg(*r  iSeotliMh 
eiti(w,  Kdiuhurgh,  (dn'Sgow,  Alxo'- 
(h'en,  etc,  NVe  Provnat., 
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I  ;i(h|(Mf  .'iImhiI,  itj, 
Jiinl  (»n  I  lie  (t|  1  hr  iS('o(  I  i,sh 
imidii  ill  1707  ilu'iH'  wnv  ITS. 
iSixli(‘(‘n  NcoI.IjhIi  ix'C'fs  wimi*  ihi'n 
Jiiul  lIS  h'ifih  l»_\'  llu'  iiiiioii 
<>('  ISOO,  hill.  Ih('  y(iuii,'»rr  Ihli 
iHxirly  (loiihh'd  Mir  iotal  iimiihi'r 
h_\'  rrrjiMoiiH. 

In  Mioro  wri’c  0(57.  and  in 
II)‘I8  (ivc'!' soil.  'TIk'  hiMlio|i,M,  hr\v 
<‘V(‘r,  l•<‘m;dll('d  (ixi'd  n|,  2(5  ;  (diir 
liish  hinhofiH,  nddrd  jil.  Mir  ilnidii, 


.'uid  Mil'  hiNlin|iH  of  Miiiidrn,  Ihir 
luun,  and  \\'iiirIi(\M(,('r,  hiivr  (o  wail. 
Maar  laini  nf  Mriiiocily  hrliin'  i-r 
‘'diving  a,  wi'il,  nf  :niimn<i(i!i.  d'lir 
diMissta  bliHliMirnl.  nl‘  ( la^  ( 'Inna-h  in 
VVa.h'S  did  noli  ma(i.r  any  dilf'rrrnrr 
in  Min  nninlxM'  of  hiidiupfi  Nillinr. 
Nn,  iion,  Mu^  rha'li'd  Mroll  iali  iK'rrM 

.  . . *  I  >ii  t  .1  ^  -  * 


The  term  the  house  of  lords  was  possess  them  a  vote  m  the  ^reati 
first  used  in  1544  to  describe  tliose  council  chamber  in  jiarliaanmit. 
councillors,  hereditary  and  other,  Even  More,  who,  a,s  cluinri'llor, 
whom  the  crown  was  accustomed  summoned  every  peer  to  pari  in.- 
to  summon  by  special  writ  to  ment,  and  presidc'd  ov('r  tlun'r 

parliament.  Later  it  was  applied  deliberations,  was  denied  a  voter  in,s|,  Ih'sIioiim  added  -d  Mi,^  iminn 

to  the  chamber  of  the  palace  of  To  avoid  this  anomaly  it  hi'caam^  diMappranal  v\alh  tlie  (liarMtal  '• 

Westminster  m  which  they  sat.  the  custom  to  create  the  ebaneellor  namt  of  tin*  Irisli  (  hurrli  in  ISdb 

This  house  was  thus  originally  a  peer,  although  as  late  a.s  Anm‘\s  and  Mu'  Mi-h..  1,  lii-i  m  v  ( I  ' 

the  kings  council  in  parliament,  reign  there  was  still  a  eluuKrIlor  (‘x.'n,  ha  of  e 

and  its  members  sat  in  parliament  who  was  not  a  jieer.  Othm'  '1  an  h bi.ihopM 

solely  in  virtue  of  a  special  sum-  members  of  the  council— judges 

mons  from  the  crown  ;  that,  in-  attorney-  and  solicitor-genm-aJs, 

deed,  IS  their  title  at  the  present  serjeants-at-law—while  tlicy  con- 

T  decisions  tinued  to  be  summoned  by  spcu-ia  l 

by  the  brds  themselves  has  de-  writ  to  parliament,  waa-e’ rtulm'ed 

prived  the  oroym  of  its  power  to  to  the  position  of  advisers.  Tlw 

r- efte  ul°krg7rtM^  “rvmtt:::-:;  :l:cz  cci . vc' 

sense  is,  however,  a  comparatively  imitation  of  the  nhraso  lumsi'  of  ^ 

modem  conception.  Edwardiwas  commons  which  ^ was  some  i\v  ^ 

Ignorant  ofit,  and  the  only  persons  centuries  older  '  '  a,  pa.rlwMihi  r  nuMuiiire  wan  oidy 

who  were  necessarily  present  in  his  ’■  «  ,  u, ml  then  by  Mu' Tories 

parhaments  were  the  members  of  With  r  i  <  heiim 

his  council.  They  were  aiv7ys  JnlsLie,  117  ,1,11:'  r’''  r;"’:':';.'' 

summoned  by  writ  from  the  lord  apne-ired  and  in  t  "'7-  A,'t  nl'  I  HU:;  ,ui,l  llm 

chancellor,  wfro  shared  with  the  cEfr?  f  11  „  '''“t:"  .l’*  '  Act  nt  11111. 

king  the  distinction  of  sitting  fr  tofr^thcl^ht 

parhament  without  any  summons,  to’ summon  •t^iVTfbn  '"'T,  "''.‘■'’"'l""nc,l  l,,v  a  ,lccli,„.  in 

Edward  I,  howe-rer,  established  been  summon^  before  ,1’  ‘i  'I'"'  iiiliunncc.  Tim 

the  custom  of  also  summoning  refusinc  to  sniiinion  +i  ’  '  "  I'lnl,  in  the  iiiiihllc  of 

to  parliament,  besides  the  repre^  to  7^077”  TI,7,Vw  . . .  '"'I'nmin 

sentatives  of  sbu-es,  boroughs,  and  left  to  the  crown  of  in(l,„.i''^-'"':i"’  which  i  hcy  inln-ril  cl 

lower  clergy,  a  number  of  great  composfrion  of  itf  ,  f  '"r  . . .  "i 

tenants.m-ch.efofthecrou-n.suoh  parlLumt  w."  (d  e  m  in  ,  J.','  '"’'''''"'""‘I."",  I'''"'"  -^-nllcl 

M  the  archbishops,  earls,  and  hcr.s  and  an  .itt,:,  ,7 .  .  . .  " 

bishop.s,  and  some  barons  and  Lro^ti^Co  ^  7  oniirt  nra|,|,.,,|,  niily  I  huno 

oLtdt7thW7h''' 1719  was  fra.:tr,7d.^’  S^ 

rta\"7mle7oTol7Znnd'  1  and 

king  court  due  from  teiiants-in- 
ehief  in  return  for  the  lands  they 
held  of  the  king ;  and  the  general 
tendency  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to 
evade  it.  The  number  of  abbots 
sank  early  in  the  14th  century  to 

7 nr  number  of  barons  from 

100  to  less  than  50. 

In  time,  however,  a  place  in 
parhament  came  to  be  a  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  service  to  be 
regarded  as  a  privilege  which  was 
sought  by  some  and  denied  to 
others.  A  peculiar  and  not  very 
consistent  theory  of  baronage  and 
peerage  was  evolved,  which  re¬ 
stricted  peerage  ”  or  “  equahtv  ” 
to  a  narrowing  circle  of  increasingly 
barons,  and  associated  it 
With  the  tenure  of  land,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  with  the  possession  of 
eertam  dignities  created  by  the 
crown.  Possessors  of  these  qualifi- 
cations  succeeded  in  denying  to 
those  councillors  who  did  not 


.  .  .  .  •  . .  iM  Jill  \  t”  ncK 

high  jmlicial  ollicc  niJi  pnrMcipal.c 
in  its  pr<M'C(alim,';H.  TIm*  cniih-ol  uf 
Mm  po(‘mov(M-  maKbc^;  la  w  baa  alan 


House  ori^rSI—in~:r^  , 

Frnm  •  between  them  is  lh«  ;  on 

From  1941  the  chamber  maa  i..  raised  back  ol  the 


Frnm  1  q'Ai  •’  between  them  is  the  bmmhes  ;  m 

.ehuud.n.  0,  their  own  ohamWefc  “h'y  &rh’ori;f"'‘  ““ 
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ttMidecl  to  follow  tlioir  oont.rol  ov(t 
it,s  ini(^rpi'('t4itioii.  l*a,rlijiniont/ 
Act  of  11)11  nanovc'd  IVoin  tlioir 
vcfo  ftuy  l)ill  (haonc'd  l)y  IJu^  Spcaik- 
or  to  bo  a  nioacy  bill  ;  any  oflior 
bill  rcjoc'Led  by  iluaii  in  ilinn^  wno- 
cosisivo  scs.sionw  could  bo  ])r(‘scnf(Ml 
for  ih(i  royal  iiHsont  willionf  (li(‘ir 
consent  two  yea,rs  from  tlu^  tinu^  it 
first  roc;(lv('.d  a  second  roaidinfj;  in 
the  house  of  commons.  Tlu^  Itirlia,- 
numt  Act  of  IDd!)  laalucod  this 
time  of  waitiii!.!:  to  oiui  yoa,r. 

'J1ic  Luc  lVera,jL!;(^s  A<U(,  1 1)58, 
cmpowcu'csl  ilu^  sovu'roiuiu  to  colder 
on  a,ny  man  or  woman  a  ptHuaigo 
for  life  carryinui;  tlu^  rif^ht,  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  house  of  loi’ds. 

Lords  and  Ladies.  *SV’e  WaJvo 
Rol)in. 

Lord’s  Cricket  Ground.  Hisid- 
qmirtcrs  of  the  Marylebono  (Jrit^loM* 
Club.  It  is  at  iJie  corner  of  8t. 
Johtrs  Wood  Rioad  and  Welliiipjton 
Uioad,  Loudon,  N.  W.8.  Its  founder, 
Thomas  Lord  ( IThb-dSfiii!),  a 
nativ'o  ol‘  dliirsk,  Yorks,  was  mn- 
ployed  at  the  White  (dnduit  (huh 
c.  1780,  ami  in  1787,  at  tlu^ 
institution  of  tluM^arl  of  Winehilsea 
aaid  Lord  Cha,i'loH  Ijimiuec,  he 
stiaati'd  a  ftronnd  of  his  own  on  lJu' 
sitt'  kdor  ma.de  into  DorsiU.  Scimire. 
In  1811  h(^  mov(‘d  the  l.urt  to 
gi'ound  he  had  a.eipiired  in  1808 
elos(^  to  tlu'.  Ri(‘LU‘nt’H  (  lauid,  wheiua^ 
in  18M  he  (,i’a,nslerred  it  to  its 
presmdi  position. 

Bcisidi's  th(^  honu'i  imitehes  of 
the  Middlesi'x  eomdy  (lub,  the 
Oxford  V.  ('a,mbridjj;o  and  Kton  v. 
Harrow  lixf,ures,  and  one  in  ea.(;h 
series  of  test  matehes  a^^ainst  sidles 
from  flm  Commonwealth  take 
place  h(M‘(^.  (k))imU  Loril’s,  1787- 
1045,  iSir  Pelham  Warner,  194(5. 

_  Lord’s  _  Day  Observance  So¬ 
ciety.  British  orj^fa,ni/aillon  found¬ 
ed  by  Bishop  Daiuel  Wilson  1831. 
It  (iampaiLUiH  apniist  all  forms  of 
Sunday  euOu'tainimmt.  Its  h.q.  is 
u,t  55,  KI(h4i  Sl.reet,  ICC.4 

Lords  of  Session,  6'ee  Sossiou, 
Court  ol'. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  Tun.  Prayia* 
^ivmi  by  Christ  to  II is  disci])les'()n 
the  Mount  (Mail’..  (5  vv.  9-13  ;  Liikt‘ 
11,  otK  2-4),  l)itT((r(Mit  veirsions  ai*e 
Ldveii  by  th(\  two  RvauLulists  a.ud 
in  tins  Book  of  (lommou  Pra.vi'r. 
4lu‘  Tiaiehin^iLij  of  tlu*  Tw(*lv(^  Ajms- 
lies,  wbieli  is  al ti'ibuf.ial  to  tlie  1st 
eiadui'y  a.u.,  diiud.ed  tbaf.  flu* 
[irayei’  should  la*  said  f.hrei'  timi's 
a.  da.y  by  all  (hirisl  ia.us.  fa'ke  f.lu*. 
Crcaal,  it  was  at  first  i.au^lit  only 
1.0  (uvt.ia'liumens  Jusfi  la'fori'.  Ilu'ir 
baptism.  As  Chrisf.ianity  spriaul, 
it  came  to  form  a  part,' of  cvm'y 
HorvjtK^  or  ■l'r(^sU  division  of  a, 
service.  The  doxolo^ijy  (Bor  ’rhine 
fa  the  kin^ulom,  ete.),  a  iitur^^ieal 


addition,  is  J(', wish  in  oriLdn,  bul,  is  Loreburn,  R.oiiuh.t  TiiuMsmi'i 
found  in  The-  'Ti'aehiny  of  tlu^  B.ioin,  Raul  (184(5  1923).  Biltish 
rw(4v(' Ajiosth's.  S.  Iwllk(Mlo(^s  not.  Ja.wy(‘r  a.nd  politiidu-n.  Born  April 


Lo've  it,  and  it  is  omiltial  from  t.lu* 
R.V.  I.(*xt  of  S.  Mal.thmv-  In  tlu* 


3,  IKK),  in  Corfu,  lu^  was  <alue.a.t(*d 
a,f»  ( llu'Itenlia.in  a,nd  Ballsol  ( lolli‘p;e, 


a[)j)en(l(al  ill  1(5(51  foi“  tbrei* of  tlu'se 
oma"  in  ea,(4i  of  tlui  daily  olliiu's 

f 


Book  of  Ckuumon  Pru,yiu‘,  the  Oxford,  wa.s  lailhal  f,o  Hu*  ba.r 
Lord’s  Pra.yc'L  oceui's  iwiei*  in  I  In':  in  1871,  and  laaia.iiie  (,^>,.C.  in  1882, 
daily  ollica^s,  onei^  in  tlu^  Lilaiiy,  haviiiL'  favo  yiai-rs  prindously  laa'ii 
and  iwi(‘.e  in  tlu*  olfiee  for  Holy  eboH(*n  Libe-ra.1  M.P.  for  H(*i’('ford. 
(^unmunion.  Tiu'  doxoloyy  wa.s  In  ()a.rlia,inent  lu*.  ixqire.scuit.ed 

Dull) IViiassliin^  e.oiUlmiouHly  IVom 
188(5  iinill  1905.  R.t'irl  wa.s 
j  soliei(ior>j4<*neral 
a.iid  a.iiiionnyy- 
yeiu-ral  in  1894  ; 

'  in  I S9S  be  I'epre- 
S(*id.ed  biseouid.ry 
in  (.lie  diH[mte 
ov<‘r  tlu^  bound- 
a.i*y  ol'  Wiu'/aiela,  ; 
and  ill  1905,  wlu*n 
flu^  Lib(*ra.lH  re- 
turiuMl  liO  power, 
wa.s  ma.(h’)  lord 
elia.rieelloi'  a.nd  a. 
|)(‘(‘r.  1 1(' s(*euri'd 
ilu^  passin/.*:  of  t,be 
( lonrt  of  ( Viminal 
Appeal  Act,  1907. 
Ma.de  an  earl  in 
1911,  be  n*(.ii‘(*d 
next  }M*a.r,  not  in 
full  Hympaldiy 
with  t.iie  Lib(*nd 
[)rof.q*amme.  In 
19  17  h<^  eaini^ 
forvva.  I'd  as  a 

and  one.<'  in  Holy  Comi  'iiiion.  I'ollowiw  of  Lansdowne’s  p(*a.ee 
Ihu^  (loxolo^y  is  not  included  in  policy,  and  be  wroti^  How  (.be 
tlu*  Lil.n.ny.  AVc  Palernoster.  War  ( !a.im\  1919.  Lori*burn  di<a| 
Lord’s Supper/I’uK.  T<‘rm  us(‘d  eldldh'ss,  Nov.  30,  1923. 
in  tlu*  Bn^^iish  pra.yi'i*  book  tor  tlu^  Lorelei  ou  Luinuu.  Rocky 
servie.e  wlu'ri'al,  Holy  Communion  mniiumee  on  tlu^  1*1^10.  bank  of  the 
iHn*e(Hv<*d,  I  i.  is  also  much  used  by  R.hiiu\  n(‘n,r  Nt.  Coar,  C('rma.ny, 
Noueonformists  for  (.luv'  (*(puva-  Cvm'  409  ft.  higb,  it  Ht-ands  in*a 
hmtsm'viei*,  in  wbieli  tlu*  partakiiiL^  narrow  a.iul  fornu'rly  danj^uu'oUH 
of  bri'ad  and  wiiu^  is  Honudim<*H  pari)  of  the  river,  a.)ul  alfordH  a. 
r(^ga,rd(*d  as  a  simide  memorial  r(‘markal)l(»  la-ho.  'flu*,  k^giuul  that 
ralluu’  than  a.  sn.eranu'ntal  a.et.  Arc  it  is  haamted  by  a.  siren  who  hires 
Coinmuiuon,  Holy;  Hueharist.  hoa.tmen  to  th(*ir  doom  originated 
Lord  Steward,  Onie(*r  of  the  with  a  poem  by  Bri'iitano,  1892. 
Biitish  royal  luuisi'hold.  Hisa.td.ual  Ladt*i'  it  was  tlic!  subjeet  ol  nuiiiei 


Lord’s  Ci’iokoli  Ground,  London.  Part  o!  the  famoua 
M.C.C.  Kround,  also  nsod  by  Middlosox,  sliowinfis  iho 
ruvilion.  Tlu)  nlnyinp;  area  is  5 1  aortis 


ous  KonijjH  and  opt'raa.  Ib*im^ 


pr(U‘,c(h*nee  in  rtdait.ion  to  llu^  lord 
eha.mherlain  (h*.peiuls  upon  the 
rdativeraidv  of  tlu*  persons  holding 
the  two  (dht'.(*H.  He  prt'sithxs  ov(*r 
tlu*.  hoard  of  pjn*en  (4oth  ami 
tlirt'cf.H  all  the  lumst'hold  below 
Hlairs,  IniviiiL^  authority  ovt'i*  all 
Hu'  royal  ofliet'rs  and  servants  t^x- 
e<‘pf.  tliosc'  t)f  flu^  ehamht'r,  cliaptd, 
and  st.ahh*.  Ih*  is 
a.pfieiirted  by  tlu* 

Movt‘r<*if^m,  mid  is, 
by  hisoiiie(‘,a.privy 
(‘(mmdilor.  Ma,uy  (If 
his  duties  art*  a.ef,u. 
ally  ea.rried  out,  liy 
a  perman(*nt  tiHi- 
eial  with  tlu*.  f.ith* 

Lorcloi,  Gomauy.  Tbft  Loroitu  Rock  ani  t end  oi  tko 
nouHt  luuti.  Rhino,  looking  towards  St.  GoMhauiea 
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and  later  poets  and  noTelists  have 
made  the  rock  the  theme  of  sons; 

CD 

and  storv.  A  railway  tunnel  runs 

fc*'  V 

through  it. 

Lorentz,  Hendkik  Antoon 
(1853-1928).  A  Dutch  physicist. 
Bom  at  Arnhem,  July  IS,  1853, 
he  studied  at  Leyden,  where  lie 
became  professor  of  mathematical 
physics  in  1878.  Director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Teyler  institute  at 
Haarlem  from  1923,  he  continued 
to  lecture  at  Leyden  on  physics. 
Awarded  the  Hohel  prize  for  that 
science  (with  his  pupil  Zeeman) 
in  1902,  he  died  Feb.  4,  1928, 
Lorentz  attempted  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  light 
appears  the  same  for  all  observers, 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  be 
moving  (see  Ether,  p.  3155). 
Fitzgerald  had  suggested  (1892) 
that  all  matter,  including  measur¬ 
ing  rods,  suffers  a  contraction  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion. 
Lorentz  worked  out  the  amount 
of  this  contraction  and  of  a  similar 
change  in  time  intervals.  The 
Lorentz^  transformations  (1903) 
connecting  coordinates  (x,  y,  z,  t) 
and^  (x ,  y\  z\  f)  in  relative 
motion  with  velocity  v  along  the 
J:-axis  are; 

i't 

y'^y, 


Lorient,  Brittany.  Place  Bisson,  with  the  church  ol 
S.  Louis,  built  1709,  on  the  left 


iug  lor  ovnIvi’n  and  nun 


tually  begins.  Area,  119,270  sq.  in. 

Most  of  its  inhabitants  arc  hidian. 

Pop.  (est.  1956)  423,250. 

Loreto.  A  city  of  Laly,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ancona,  iSituatcd  on  i  he 
slopes  of  a  hill,  3  m.  from  ihe 
Adriatic,  and  15  in.  by  riy.  S.  of 
Ancona,  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
places  of  pilgrimage  for  Roman  i  unein.  uiijiw 
Catholics,  who  arc  attraid.ed  to  the  conipa.nv 


X- 


z'  « 


Va-v^ic^^y 


where  c  is  the  speed  of  light. 
These  formulae  later  found  their 
place  in  Einstein’s  special  theory 
of  relativity  {q,v.).  ^ 

Lorenz,  Adolf  (1854-1946). 
Austrian  surgeon.  ^  Born  in  Silesia’ 
he  graduated  at  Vienna  university 
in  1880,  and  became  professor  of 
surgery  there,  specialismg  in  ortho¬ 
paedy.  His  treatise  on  Dislocation 
of  the  Hip,  1895,  created  consider¬ 
able  discussion, and  his  “bloodless” 
method  of  reducing  congenital  dis¬ 
location  of  that  joint  was  new 
to  surgery.  By  this  method,  which 
consists  of  manipulation  of  the 
muscles  and,  if  necessary,  the 
breaking  of  bones,  there  is  no  out¬ 
ward  wound  and  no  haemorrhage, 
Loreto.  Horth-eastemmost  ana 
much  the  largest  department  of 

I  by  Brazil 

Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
winch  have  conflicting  claims  to 
those -parts  of  the  territory  W'hich 
la  N  of  the  Marahon.  Mainly  i„ 

bv^the  jt  is  traversed 

by  the  Maranon  and  the  Ucavali 

ju  Ids  rubber,  cinchona,  gold 
aud  salt.  The  climate  is 
esceedmgly  hot  and  unhealthy  for 
Europeans.  Below  the  cailT 
lauhos  fy.r.),  the  AmazoTvfr 


('  li  <"  111  a  \  1 

30  m.  W.NAV. 

\  ji.niK'N.  I  Inc  I 
lii('  vliicf  nav. 
HtallouM  in  Ih 
country,  il.  ha 
hi  aits  docks,  ah  if 
laiildinp,  yardh 
iiuigaziiK'M,  bar 
ivicka,  (dc,  (bin 
and  naand  acnioii 
iu'(^  inad(\  d'hcr 
is  alao  a.  com 
iiKa’cial  harhoiu' 
boric  nil  ha,H  j 
(j'aain  in  road 
and  in  a  linh 

. iiu'fi 

'Dm  (dnirch  of  tS.  bonin  wan  Imitl 
ill  th(^  bSth  (amb  Top.  1  1,838. 

boriimt  dat(\M  IVum  about  KDb, 
when  Hoiiu'  \va!'('houH(\s  wort'  butli 
lu*r(\  It  lloui’iwhud  for  many  yrai'N 
UH  11  Hlation  of  I  ht'  h’ronrh  Maat 
India,  utanico  iba  nanu'  ol 

rOrient.  On  Die  disfadnlion  of  iho 

r.fT I’l . ''A'"  <'‘>inpa.ny  almut  177b,  ilu^  dock 

banta  Casa  or  Jbai.se,  in  yanks  weiv.  lakcn  ovm*  bv  I  he 

lived  v-lkn^.tN^  the  Oigin  Alary  govi'nuiicnl ,  luid  <‘rv('lu|iiri.Mila  ,.1 

^  "'"ill'  ri.  I,i(n  a, 

from  Oalilee  to^  Dalimitai,  and  .Second  W„r  n,,.  (h.riiuuin 

iCs  '''’''verh'd  IhiH  into  ,i  nnlMinirii,,. 

buiidtoT  encw.,f  'i  ’  “'7r'  «(il'‘'''''‘il 

Diiiiaing,  encased  by  a  nmrhh^  liouivilv'  from  \Ilii‘d  boMibiiwr 

-a  Winn,' Ihii  Orriniu,,,  bll  div  v  K 

104?  hi  ®  :*■  finnamt  its  am^  by  (fa^  Alliim, 

of  Our^  ad7  1  "'“'-.Kb  who  ,n,i,|,„im.d  hut  did  „„t  Mil  u-h 

JMv  5  I'off  'a  .V'""!'?,"  '“[■  K'MTiMon  did  nmnvndor 

Loretto  si  44  i  i  Lojriuinr)  iSiu  l‘oiti':iri' K'ron.vjt'i’ 

"lh'’‘H.^Vimon<f'  h-nu'l’  '"'T'"'  '"■-■i.'it'.'.'un', 

master  1862-1903  who  ludfl  ml  intcrnii.tional  lanm  aa 

physical  development  as  a  prn-  ,du  ,, el  I  n 

Loretto  hoys  still  wear  shorts  and'  I"  ^’^lUmdmL 

open  flannel  shirts  and  speud’mmli  n"')"  I"'  I  ’ 

S£?^rY:”‘«  '"“-.v.  !s  . . . .  ■’ 

limits  to  will  tht  Compwiy, 

and  53  in  the  junior.  There  , Ire  mlL '77 ‘m"'',’’,'"'’''- '' 
four  sides:  classical,  modoi-ii’  *11 ‘’0'''(illi' ('yt.  y/'H/n.  Ihimj!, 

mathematical,  and  scientiiic  In  hridli*  ivia),  bil, 

1946  the  school’s  administration  I  lUl  iJt  (  makiTH 


wrn o  4V.7  4- - 7  iHtration 

was  tran.tferred  from  a  company  to 

School  Past  and  Present  Id  It 
Tristram,  1911. 

horian  Swamp.  An  o.vtcn.sive 
marshy  tract  in  .lubaland,  IW 

‘Cba-port  of 

tenv”  r®.  ‘‘'■P*-  Morbihan, 

.  It  stands  near  the 

junction  of  fl,„  b  n>  uimooi 

ot  the  bcurJl  and  lorbiuu 


it  had  (*.\iHled  HH 
^ii  relitiwHhi|j  for 
about  5bb  yon  I'M 
when  it  rcucivi'd 
iIh  vlinrtur,  171 J. 
hiu!  n  nmidl 

lortaera^  Company  \'v,d|,  '.tnloilHll'eli 
olliees  JVI/%  iTii; 

>it(  V ivt'H  in  j,,  lonid^  unnu'. 
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Loriqiiet.  A  |)(>[)ula.r  namo  for 
r(‘r(ain  }j;cru‘ra  of  snia,!!  paa-rotw. 
Alli('(l  (,<>  Iho  loriiNS,  tJioy  arVa  Found 
in  tho  K.  IndicM  and  AiiHt,i*aJu,sia., 
f'xc(‘pl,  N<'\v  Z(^a,la.nd-  ()iu‘  of  (lio, 
larf^avsli  is  WwaariHon’s  lc)ri(pi(di, 
w’hicli  iH  (),]  ins.  lon^^  in  body,  with 
a  tail  of  alinowt  IIk^  sanio  longih. 
ItM  i^taun'al  colour  ia  jL,nv(ML  wiili  Ui 
pur|)Io  bead  and  hliu'.  inuku’-part-H, 


thc!  iind<n’~\vinf»;  covcrlH  !)oing  red. 
Ill  haw  a  rod  Ixuik  witih  a  yellow 
lip,  lives  mairdy  on  honey,  and 
gcaierally  eon|ji;rofjfa.les  in  larjj:(' 
Hocks  in  11h‘  foresliS. 

Loris.  Nanu^  a.p[)li(‘d  to  a  f^roup 
oF  lenuirs  Found  in  Iropb^ail  Asiui. 
d1\oy  ar(‘,  small  a,nd  lniv(^  usindly 
liiilo  or  no  (ail,  whik'i  itu^  index 
linjjf(‘r  oF  ih<^  liand  is  (‘xFnnnoly 
HMuill  a.nd  F<Hd)l(‘.  Thciy  are  noc- 


I  oris.  Small  animal  of  lethargic 
habit  found  in  tropical  Asia,  also 
called  the  slow  lemnr 


iurnail  in  habili  and  Jtiovo  with 
siudi  slowncsHS  aaid  Ht(viiH-h  as  to  bo 
caillod  l.lu^  slow  hmiurs.  ddioy  vary 
in  size  From  H  itis,  to  about  tho  Hiz(^ 
oFa  cat,  are  stoutly  bmlt,  and  huiVi^ 
v(a*y  broad  heads,  d’ho  eyes  are 
rouiul  Uiiid  conspicuous,  rather 
sug^mstin^r  those  oF  an  owl.  The 
loris  (‘.ats  lc^av(vs.  Fruit,  inH(‘cts, 
(^ggs,  and  sniUill  birds.  One  sf)(H‘i(‘s, 
tho  slondca-  loris,  Is  remarkaJjh^,  For 
its  oxtrenudy  slim  limbs.  They  ar(^ 
oF  tho  family  Nyctica^bidno. 

Loris^Melikov,  M  HIUAIOL 
TARinLovKUi,  Count  (IS^G-HS). 
A  Russian  soldier  and  statesman. 
Born  at  Tillis  (Tbilisi),  ho  lirst 
saw  Horvieo  in  tho  (.laueastis,  dis- 
tinguislnul  himsolF  in  thes  Crimean 
War,  and  look  Kars  in  the 
Turkish  War  oF  1877.  A  liberal  in 
politics,  he  hold  various  civil 
posts,  being  minister  oF  the  interior 


l(/rsa,i’ Alexan¬ 
der  II.  Ilisud- 
m inistrali on 
was  (duiraot(u*- 
ised  hy  luinian- 
ily  and  simaux^ 
olldrts  towards 
bringing  aihout 
social  r(ddrm, 

1 1 (' dic'd  at  Nice*,  Countloris-Melikov, 
Dee.  18SS.  Kiissian  soldier 

Lormont.  Town  oF  hh'aiu'o,  in 
llu^  <Iei)t.  oF  (lirondo.  It  tic^s  on 
llu^  Caronmx  muii’  Bordc'UiUX,  in 
iKsudilid  oountiy,  and  has  sldp- 
huilding  ya.rds.  WIkui  Mk^  kings 
ol‘  hhigland  wcM’O  dukes  <d‘  Acpii" 
ta,iu(',  (hc'v  ha, (I  a  oomiti'y  house* 
heu’o  in  whieh  IVnduird  II  (R-ioluird 
oF  Bord(uuix)  was  horn.  Rof). 
(1054)  5,105. 

Lorna  Pooiic.  Homanoo  oF 
Exmoor  hy  R.  D.  Blaokmorc^  (v.e,), 
(irsli  puhlisluMl  in  18(50.  Odu^  socmen 
is  laJd  in  tSonus'sedi  and  Dewou  in 
tho  17lih  oemtury,  a.nd  d(*a,Is  with 
tlu^  loud  bcd.wcHui  dolm  Ridd  (sup¬ 
poses!  narrator  oF  ilu'  stiory),  a. 
iaii‘m(*r  of  Oaii'CL  a,nd  Iho  Dooness,  ai 
haiiid  oF  outla.wH  who  maiden  tlu'ii' 
homo  in  a.  Fa.sln(*ss  on  Exmoor  a,nd 
livesl  hy  plmulor  a,nd  l)la<'kma,il. 
Th(^  Fond  is  leu'niinadcMl  by  the* 
e'xliined.ioti  oF  the*  emllaiws  aitul  tlu^ 
marriages  oF  John  R,idd  lo  Dornay 
Doono,  a  bigh-born,  niotlu*rle!Ss 
maid  who  bad  besm  bronghl,  up 
aiinemgst  tbe‘m.  '’Tbe^  story  is  bnilli 
ni)on  a  Htd)Htra,tum  oF  Faedi,  both 
.John  Ridd,  a.  Faiuneu’  Famous  For 
bis  imuuuise*.  physical  Hi,r(u\gt.li,  and 
a,  Fuimily  oF  wild  Doonos  lia-ving 
liveul  in  the*  tudgbboTudiood  oF 
Exmoor.  Sedy  ngadnsl  an  hislyorioail 
ba(d<ground  oF  idiei  time  oF  .bimc'S 
11,  toueduvl  in  with  groati  deaxteadly 
and  lidcdity  to  IhiOt,  tbe^  noved 
ranks  among  tJu^  bevsl,  romanoe'S 
produc'od  in  tho  lOtJi  oe*n(inry,  dis- 
tinguishesl  by  simplicity,  vigour, 
purity  oF  se'nlimeml,,  ra,e*y  bumejiir, 
and  muedi  udmiruiblo  weual  pa,inting 
oF  nat  ure*. 

Lome.  District  oF  Argyllsbiro, 
Sootln.nd,  wbiedi  liew  bediWe*em  Eoedi 
Awt-i  and  the  e*oa,st.  Tho  mareiuosH 
oF  Lome*!  is  one^  ol'  the*,  tdtlos  oF  the 
dulcet  oF  Argyll,  being  hornet  aiS  a 
oonri.e'Sy  t  iilo  by  an  (‘leh'st  son.  1 1 
wa.s  long  hold  by  ihe^  noblemuvn  who 
married  the  Rrinoess  Louise,  Fourth 
daughler  oF  Qu<h*u  Victoria.,  and 
booamei  t  he  htti  duke  in  IIKK),  (AVa 
Argyll,  Duke  of.)  Tlu<  Elrth  of 
Lome  is  a  H(,rniti  separating  Idm  dis- 
tricft  of  liorm^  on  the^  maiida,nd 
from  tlu.^  ishuid  of  Mull.  TIku'o  is  a 
Hympatheiie*.  devseTiption  of  the*,  ells- 
trict  in  John  Npkmdid,  by  Noil 
Munro. 

Lome,  Marion  (b.  1888).  An 
AnuR’ican  aed.re^sH.  Born  in  Re'rn)'- 


sylvania.,  Aug.  12,  1888,  shci  v'a,s 
ealuoa,ti('d  Uum’O  be'l'ores  making  lie*r 
stage*.  ded)ut  in  Nenv  York,  1005. 
On  tin*.  London  stage*  from  15)15, 
she*  he'caiine^  known  Idr  h(*r  por¬ 
trayals  ol'lluIFy  niinde'd  wome*n  in 
a  He'ri(*H  of  comodi<*s  vvriD.on  by  li<*i“ 
husband,  W'alte'i*  lfa,e-kedi(i  (e/./’.) 
Uiiie  I  ol  hers  :  I  lu*y  iiiedueh'd  Amlu’oso 
Apph'john’s  Adve*nl  ure*,  15121; 
oilu'i'  Me'U’s  W'ive'H,  15)28  ;  77, 

Dark  Lano,  15)28;  Rioa.d  House*, 
15)52  ;  llyele^  Dark  Cornea*,  ll).55. 

Lorrach.  Tenvn  e)!'  Baele*n- 
Wi'n'tte*mhe*i*g,  \\k  C(*rmany,  nhewe* 
thorive'i*  \\de*H<*,  5  m.  N.E.  ed’  Base*!. 
It  niainuFaic(iUn‘H  lecvlile^  gexxls, 
chocolate*,  a.nd  fmailtiUreL  and  haa 
a.  (imeb^  in  wine*  a.nd  fruiti.  It  be*- 
euune*  a.  nuirki't  town  in  (he*  Middle* 
Age'S.  Neau’  is  the  cn.H(dci  of  Itoidedn, 
one‘(^  a  re'sieh'uce^  of  tlu^  rulers  oF 
Baelem. 

Lorraisa,  tTAunn.  Narm^  ta,ke*n 
by  the*  Eronedi  f»aiint<'i’(5|a,ud(Ch*leM* 
(e/.c,),  wbe>  wa.H  born  in  Loi’raim*. 

Lorraiii,  flUAN.  De*iMia,mt^  oF 
Ikuil  l)uva,l  (I.S55  15)015),  a.  predilio 
Ei’(*n(‘b  write‘1*.  Bom  Uit  b\'*(*amp, 
Aug.  5),  1855,  the*  son  of  a.  ship- 
e»wne‘r,  ho  was  e'<lu(!a.le*d  in  Da, ids. 
Cnde*r  tlie^  name^  ILiitiF  de*  la 
Bredoinu*,  he^  oonlribule'el  to  the* 
Ce)urie»r  Fra.neyus,  the*  fh’lm  de* 
Da/ris,  the*  flournal,  a, ml  olbe*!* 
]>aiix'rK.  1 1  is  woi'k  wa.s  r<*markablo 
idr  tln^  hi'illianoee  with  vhie*h  he* 
pre*He*ute*.d  drunk('ime*fm  and  po- 
V(*rty ;  he^  wan  capa-hle^  also  oF 
dire'ctiH'SH  and  Himplioity,  11  is 
[mblie'aliems  inolueU'd  veils,  ol* 
v('rse^,  Bn.ng  de*M  die'ux,  1HH2  ; 
Mode 'mile's,  1HH5  ;  POnihre^  ar- 
d(*nlt*,  181)7  ;  ('SsayH,  c.g.  La  Eoreh, 
ble*ne*,  1885  :  DouHNie''re*N  de^  Ibuis, 
185)1);  ri^h'olo  ele*  vieulle's  (emme'S, 
15)05  ;  and  plays/ruVi  Itusse^  IHS)5 
(with  Mede'uie'r)  ;  ^dinlhis,  IH5)-|  ; 
I  Ine*  iinit  ele*  Ci’e'ue'lh*,  11102,  Da, ure'* 
e‘ompeiHe*d  nniHie*  ('or  his  lyric* 
tra.ge'ely  Dm  me'*  tins*,  15)00,  lie* 
die*ei  in  I^iris,  July  1,  15)00. 

Lorraine  (C<*r.  Lol  bringe'u), 
Dist.  oF  Ernnoe*.  It  lie's  fS.  oF 
Luxemdmrg  and  W.  oF  Alsne’e*  and 
inohieh*M  (he*  deejiaa'l  nu*nlH  oFMe'Use*, 
M<'urth(oevt-MoHolle'»  Mose'lle*,  ami 
V'osge'H,  d'hee  duchy  oF  Ixu’i’nim* 
was  miu'li  luirge'r ;  it  iiu'luehxl 
Nancy  nnel  the*  e’ounlry  lhe*rc'«* 
ahoulH,  (AVc,  mn-p  in  page'  221.) 

Lorraiiu'  da, lew  From  842,  wlu*n» 
hy  the'  tre*aty  oF  Vc'rdmg  ihree’' 
grandsnnH  oF  Cha-rlcmagne'  elividt'd 
his  (*mpire'  h(*tiWO<'a  llu'rn,  One' 
part,  a^  strip  lH*tw<*e*n  Dram*o  and 
(h'rniany  inclufliiig  mode*m  Alsac-o 
and  Lorraine*,  was  given  to 
Ijothair,  From  whom  it  tak«*H  its 
nanu*,  ilirough  tlu'  Latin  Botha- 
ringia.^  After  the  Fall  of  the 
Frankish  empin*.  Lorraine*  was  a 
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bone  of  contention  between  France 
and  Germany,  and,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  that  has  been  its  history  ever 
since.  Early  in  the  10th  century  it 
became  a  French  possession,  but 
in  a  few  years  it  was  handed  over 
to  Germany,  and  German  it  re¬ 
mained  until  1542. 

At  first  there  were  twm  Lorraines, 
LTpper  and  Lower,  but  irom  about 
1190  Lower  Lorraine  came  to  be 
called  Brabant,  and  the  name 
Lorraine  was  confined  to  bipper 
Lorraine,  the  country  of  the 
Moselle,  This  Lorraine  was  ruled 
by  a  line  of  dukes  nominally  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  German  kings,  but  so 
powerful  that  one  of  them  was 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  famous 
emperor  Frederick  II,  and  in  1542, 
when  France  and  Germany  were  at 
war,  Duke  Anthony  managed  to 
make  Lorraine  independent. 

Its  independence  did  not  last 
very  long,  for  French  influence  was 
maldng  itself  felt  in  the  land.  Duke 
Charles  the  Great,  who  reigned 
1545-1 60S,  had  been  educated  in 
France  and  was  a  son-in-law  of 
King  Henry  II,  and  he  assimilated 
French  customs,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  later  dukes,  and  through 
them  to  the  majority  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Cardinal  Richelieu  sent 
French  officials  to  assist  in  govern¬ 
ing  the  country  ;  to  this  the  duke 
objected,  but  without  effect,  and 
in  the  end  he  became  a  vassal  of 
the  French  Idng.  In  1736  the 
French  secured  the  duchy  for 
Stanislaus,  the  exiled  king  of 
Poland,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. 

In  1766,  when  (Stanislaus  died, 
Lorraine  became  part  of  France 
and  remained  so  until  1871.  In 
that  year  it  was  seized  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  reduced  in  size.  Nancy, 
hitherto  the  capital,  was  kept  by 
France,  but  most  of  Lorraine  was 
transferred  to  the  conqueror  and 
with  Alsace  became  the  German 
imperial  province  of  Elsass-Loth- 
ringen,  called  in  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Alsace-Lorraine 

The  blood  of  the  old  dukes  of 
Lorraine  runs  in  the  veins  of  the 
British  royal  family  ;  Claude,  a 
younger  son  of  Duke  Rene  II,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Guises,  one  of 
whom  was  Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen 
of  James  V  of  Scotland  and  mother 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from 
whom  the  house  of  Windsor  direct¬ 
ly  descends.  Francis  of  Lorraine 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Francis 
I)  married  Maria  Theresa,  and  from 
them  were  descended  the  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  emperors  of  Austria. 

Lorraine,  Chaeles  Leopold 
Nicholas  Sixtus,  Duke  of  (1643- 
90),  Soldier  of  the  Empire.  He 


was  born  at 
Vienna,  xbpril 
3,  1643,  son  of 
Prince  Nichola  s 
Francis,  a  car¬ 
dinal.  In  1670 
Louis  XIV  of 
France  scizial 
Lorraine  and  _ 

expelled  the  Charles,  Duke  of 
-  ■  ’  ■  Lorraine,  soldier 


of  the  Empire 


reigning  duke, 
on  whose  death 
in  1675  Charles  Leopold,  his 
nephew,  assumed  tlu^  titk' :  In^  was 
never  recognizi'd  by  France,  and 
novmr  gained  possivssion  of  liis 
duchy.  All  iiiisueeessl'iil  eandidalc' 
for  the  Polish  ihrom'  in  I()(!iS  jiiid 
1674,  he  was  made  a  ficFI  marshal 
in  1675  by  the  cnifieror  L('opold  I, 
and  in  1676  led  Uk*  im])(‘ri.‘ri  Jiniiy 
which  took  Philipsbiirg.  H(‘  dis- 
tmguished  himsidf  in  Indfiing  f.o 
save  Vienna  from  tlic^  dhirks  in 
1683,  and  in  1687  gaiiunl  tlu^  great 
victory  of  Mohac.s  over  thmn.  In 
command  in  1689  in  war 
against  France,  he  diial  at  Wtds, 
near  Linz,  April  18,  1(590. 

Lorraine,  Pkinol  (hiAiuaos 
Alexandek  of  (1712-80).  Soldier 
of  the  Empire.  Born  at  Lunevilh^, 

1)(‘C.  12,  .1712, 


Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  soldier 
of  the  Empire 


a  son  of  laM) 
pold,  duk(^  0 
Lorraimu  In 
wa.s  hrotiu'i'  o 
Francis,  dnki 
of  Lorraiiu 
( afte  r  w  ardj 
the  (ouperoi 
'Fraiu^is  1 ),  am 
married  a  si.s 
ter  of  Marii 
T  li  0  V  is  H  a 
Francis’s  wife.  In  tiu'  War  of  (hi 
Austrian  Suecessinn,  his  was  de 
feated  by  Frederick  1 1  in  iJn 
battle  of  Chotusitz  in  1742;  tin 
next  year  ho  repeatedly  dideaba 
the  Bavarians,  oeisiqffi'd  IIkmi 
country,  and  (‘iitered  Alsaeis ;  hi 
also  drove  the  Primsiaim  tVon 
Bohemia.  Advancing  into  iSil(>sia 
he  was  routed  by  Fredmiek  a1 
Hohenfriedberg  in  1745,  and  l)\ 
Saxe  at  Raueoux  in  1 746.  I  n  tin 
Seven  Years’  War  Prince  Gharim 
was  utterly  disfeated  by  Frisdisrid, 
at  Leuthen  ((/.?>,),  1757.  He  thm 
returned  to  the  Aristilan  Neiher- 
lands,  which  he  governed  wisely 
until  his  death  at  Tisrvuereu,  ueiii 
Brussels,  July  4,  1780. 

Lorraine,  Okohs  op.  Kmhleir 
first  suggested  by  Admiral  Bmik 
Museher,  and  adopted  bv  Gem  dt 
Gaulle  for  the  IL-cnch  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  he  organized  in  194()! 
after  the  German  defeat  of  Frances 
for  service  with  the  AIlicH  in  Un 
Second  Great  War.  The  crons  oi 


Lormiins  iind  lM'('n  boriK*  by 
ol'Ai'e,  !ind  lirsl  npjsrarsMl  in  Frein'b 
In'i'aldry  on  lln'  .'ii'iim  of  (lio  dnkofi 
of  Lorraine,  in  meuiDry  ol  llndr 
anei'sloi*,  (lodh'cy  dc  Bdiiillon, 
who  bi'oiiidif  d  b.’udi  Iroin  I  In' 
1  Idly  land.  The  ih nible  bcaneln'd 
ei’OMM  wan  UMcd  on  llie  Idiidifi  o( 
('arly  ( 'hi'isl  iiana  ae.  a  difijqiiMi'd 
erosN  1-0  pn'cmili  dcaeeralion  of 
f-ln'ir*  gi'H-Viai.  In  liecaldry  I  he 
<‘1‘ohh  is  calk'd  !5('nedi('i in<'.  A'le 
kVs‘(‘  Iri'uniM'  illiiM. 

Lortziiig*,  (Gii.sa'v\‘)  Ai.ni'iirr 
(ISO!  iSol).  (k'rman  eoiupoii'r 
and  Miiigei',  born  a  I  Bt'rlim  del.  23, 
1801,  Ilia  liral,  epi'ra  Ali  If'iaelia 
von  Ja-iiina,  wna  priTornn'd  in  1 82  I 
a-t  ( 'oloa.ne.  Li'adiiig  imior  I'com 
1833  al-  (he  l-heali'e  n|  Leipzig, 
whi'i'e  In'  <lid  liiM  Iseel  work,  In' 
gained  grea-(.  Mneeeaa  will)  e.f/,  Vlai' 
uiid  Zimnn'rmann,  IS37:  liana 
SaeliM,  IS'IO;  lii'r  Wildaehnl/,, 
18(2.  1  le  w  aa  eoinlnel Ml' fi(  Leipzig 
(dii'al  iv  I8M  15,  at  \‘n'nna  1 8  (7 
*18,  and  af  (he  h’riedrieh  Wilhelm^ 
Hl-rasw' ( In'a ( re  ill  Berlin.  1 8(9,  and 
dii'd  in  Bei'lin,  Jan.  21,1 85 L  lie 
Imd  a.  ;2‘eal-  ea parity  for  w  riling 
fresh,  an i mail'd  iniiaie  inibin'd  w  i(  li 
fei'ling  for  ( In'  a  el  ion  of  ( lit»  opera , 

Lotvao,  Town  of  Porlugal. 
iK'iir  ( 'oimbra,  in  (In'  pr(i\  inee  of 
Bi'ira.  Li(-oral.  I  (  ia  no(ed  for  a  eon 
vi'iif  fouinh'd  in  Ihe  6(li  cenlnry 
and  dediea(ed  to  our  Lady  of  hX*. 
p('eia-(.ioii  ill  whieb  Mlainla  a  ailvt'r 
eoniii  eontnining  ihe  renin imt  of 
the  priiieeHNeti  Teresa  and  ('8aneha 
who  wi'i'is  bea(i(ied  by  Pope 
GlemenI,  XI.  Tin'  ehiireii  of  Ihe 
eoiivi'iii.  has  a-  heaiitiful  high  altar, 
and  vnliiabk'  painliiiga. 

Lory,  A  iamily  o(  bi'antilnlly 
eolonred  parrola,  Idiuid  onlv  in 
Aiiatralaaia-.  4'here  are  abou(  leu 
Hpi'eii's.  'Bln'  b(‘ak  ia  k'aa  eurved 
than  in  many  fiarrolM,  and  (be  long 
(unguis  ia  provided  willi  a  brmJi 
wil-h  wliieh  it  gal  hers  (he  neeiar 
iihul-^  forma  an  imporlaid  pari-  ol 
till'  food  of  iln'se  birds.  3'bey  also 
ea(.  (mil,  and  UHiially  eungregale 
in  Hiiiall  (loekM,  Lories  ri'adiiy  learn 
to  talk,  and  for  (hifi  reason  are  in 
(k'lmnnl  as  [K'Ih,  Lornpiel,  (i/.a. )  ia 
a  popular  imnn'  foi'  cerlain  genera 
of  (  In'  fa-mily, 

Los  ((Span,  /.‘f/mv  r/e  /n.v  hfolon), 
Group  ol  islimda  belojifp'ng  to 
Franei',  lying  olf  the  i-onat  of 
Freueh  Guinea.  Ih'itiah  from  IHIH 
until  eedi'd  to  k’ranee  in  1904,  t)n*y 
aris  ol^  great-  atrati'gie  vn.liU',  an 
Gu'y  He  immediately  WL  of  the 
port-  of  Konakry,  They  produce 
ground  iiutH  ami  bau.\i(e, 

Los  Alamos.  Loeabtv  in  the 
dcHi'i't  of  Nmv  Mexico/  ibS.A., 
25  m.  N.W.  of  (Santa,  Fe.  Here 
was  ouo  of  the  tluve  |»rim’i|uil 
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Los  Ans:oles,  CaliSornia.  1.  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  S.  Vibiana,  2.  University  of  California  at  Los  Anfjclos, 
which  occupies  a  site  of  375  acres  on  the  western  oiitshirts.  3.  Busy  junction  o!  main  streets.  4,  City  Hall, 
the  tower  of  which  rises  to  a  hoiffht  of  464  ft.  ;  at  the  top  is  a  beacon  for  the  ffuiclanco  of  air  pilots 


(livisioiiH  c)l'  t.lu*  alonud  honih 
projcHit  of  tlio  S(‘coii<l  Wa,!'. 

At  iiluH  viiHlf  and  (l('v<'lo|)“ 

nx'iiti  la.hoi'aiory,  l)y  ilu^  sunniu'r 
of  11)45  nuniy  (unnuaili  Hcicnl isl.H 
and  t-lu'ir  fa.iuiIi(‘H  had  livcal  for 
two  a,nd  a,  ludf  v(‘a,i'M.  d^ds  coin- 

I 

iminity  liad  no  post  oHicc^  and  itH 
nicn^  (‘XLst(‘nci^  wa,H  a  clos('ly- 
;j;nardc(l  M(‘cr(4-.  KxtrCiidiniu:  ov(M’ 
70  H((.  ni.,  t4i(^  projiahi  iiicludtul  37 
la,hoi*a,torics  and  plant h,  201  other 
technical  striud  ures,  and  302 
apart.monti  l>nildin|j;M.  33i('  pofi. 
rea,c.hc(l  (),000.  AVc  Atomic.  Bondi. 

Los  Andes.  Bonmu'  ta'ridtiory 
of  ArjLj;cntina,  In  19*13  it  wa.K 
diyidcnl  ia^Avmai  tJa*.  provinc(‘H 
of  (jadiarnarciL  ilujuy,  and  Sa,lta,. 

Los  Andes,  i^inm'rly  a.  wt  afa^ 
of  VV.  V(‘ncy-n(4a,.  Na-nual  from  t  lie 
hraaiclu's  of  t.h(‘  Aiuhss  nnininp: 
throup’h  it,  it,  in  now  divid(‘d  into 
tJu^  Hia.t(‘H  of  ''.iVicIiira,  Mih'ida,,  aiiid 
dh-njillo  (r/.c.). 

Los  Andes  <m  SANaw  B,oha  dm 
LOS  An  OIOS.  37)\vn  of  dhilc,  in  (he, 
prnv.  of  AconcaLOia.  It,  Mt.a,nds  on 
t,h(‘.  ihincal  on  t  he  W.  slopt's  of  t  he 
Aiidc's,  18  m.  hy  tihe  t,ra,nH- Amhsin 
rly.  K.S.hj.  of  San  lfclip(\  aaid  ^o'vch 
its  name  to  an  ad  mi  nisi  rati  vc^  dis 
t  ric.t.  Cattle  raising  u,nd  mhiing  art^ 
carried  on. 

Los  Angeles.  City  of  (lali- 
fornia,  C.S.A.,  co.  seat  of  Los 
AngeU'H  (U).,  CaJit’orniui’H  hirgcst, 
city,  it  is  tifth  hu‘gt\Mb  municipality 
in  pop.  and,  with  its  451  sep  m., 
Jarg(‘Ht  in  area  in  tlu^  U.S.A.  Simu^ 
1900,  the  pop.  has  d(nd)l<Ml  or  mori' 
than  donbh'd  in  (‘V('rv  (h‘ea,dc 
exee.pt  1930-40.  Tln^'  prineipal 
(iietors  in  this  iahnlons  grtiwth  aa*e 
the  Calif,  sunshine,  (4ima,te,  and 
soil  j)roductivity  ;  tlie  discovery  of 


oil  ;  i4i(‘  (h‘V(4opnienti  o(‘  a.  grcuiti 
nla,n-lna,d<^  port,  which  rankl'd 
tJiird  a,mong  U.S.  port/S  in  tiot.al 
iammigc:  in  1944  ;  tin'  ('nta'rprisi' 
and  injj;<‘miitiy  tiiat  hi’ought  wa4-('r 
and  (‘h‘el,ric  powi'r  immlis'ds  of 
miles  ai'rosM  d(‘S(‘rti  a, ml  monnt'ain  ; 
a, ml  tln^  conc(Mit,ra4,ion  of  tin'  U.S. 
motion-pic'liun'  indusi.ry  in  s('V(‘nil 
Los  Angeh's  suhurhs,  the  hi's!,- 
known  In'ing  lloll,ywood  (i/.e.). 
Tlu'  eitv  sprawls  a,et‘oSK  t4n'  *1,155 
s((.  m.  of  14ie  eo„  Invving  aann'xt'd 
som(‘  of’  tiu'  m'ighhouring;  eom- 
nnmiti('H.  Among  itn  l>cst,dviiown 
iK'ighhours  and  appi'udagi'S  ar<' 
fjong  Bena'I),  Bi'vt'i’Iy  Hills,  Sanlia, 
TMonieUi,  \5mie(\  (Jh'iidale,  Lana- 
(k'lui,  and  Inglewood. 

Los  Angch's  stands  on  Uu'  Los 
Ang(4t‘s  IL  ;  witJi  its  sidmidis  it, 
sta’eta'In'S  from  i,h<'  San  <  la.hi'ic'l  IMt,. 
l()ot4ii!ls  across  i4u'  eoastaJ  plain 
(lO  San  lk‘di‘0  and  Santa,  M<mica, 
ha,ys  on  l-ln'  Ikicilic  ;  it  includes  a, 
hirgi'  pa,rt  of  t,he  San  Um'inunlo 
Valk'y.  ''riu'  a,rt,i(ieial  harhour, 
('onstiaictml  wit,h  lederal  gio't,.  n.nd 
city  I’unds,  (‘inhrac.c'S  I/In'  pni'l,H  of 
Sa,n  Bt'dro  a.inl  Wilmington  and  is 
('<mneet,(‘d  wi1,h  tin'  ehanin'l  of 
Long  lhau'h  luii’hmir ;  it  Inis  a, 
'lOnn.  watm-front  Los  Angndes 
is  tlu'  hom('d)a,H('  of  tin'  IJ.S. 
Bai'ilie.  Ika't  and  is  tlu'  nmua'st' 
U.S,  Bat'ilic.  port  to  i,lu'  I*n,na,ma, 
('ana.k  Stiaun  and  motor  ships 
(tonniN't  it  with  Hawaii  and  many 
IhK'ilie,  ports,  whih'  it  is  siu’ved  hy 
sevc'ra,!  rlys.  and  a  muniiapal  air¬ 
port  a,  mik'  sipniri'.  Sti'cet;  rlys., 
including  1,000  m.  of  int,('rnri)a,n 
t4eeiri('  liiu's,  and  mot, or  Imses 
serve  l./OS  Ang('l(\s  and  iUi  sa4,i'L 
litc's  ;  private  motor  car  trallie  is 
(‘xceedinglv  heavy. 


Los  Angeh'S  areldtimd.uri'i  is  a« 
Inxlge-podgi' of  styles  a  nd  pemiods  : 
Iml,  tlu'  eivie  e(mt,rc,  wit.h  it,s  tall 
whil,('  gh'aining  edili<'es,  is  im- 
pi'i'ssive..  Buildings  of  spc'eiid  not<' 
ni‘('  tylu'  ‘104  rt,.  ('ity  hall  vvit,h  a, 
skysera pm*  1, owin’,  t,he  IS  stony 
U.S.  post,  oHiee  and  eonrt,  hous<\ 
t,he  e(mnt,y  hall  of  just4e(\  Hn'  hall 
of  I’eeords,  l,he  Shrim'  anditoriinn, 
tin*  Idiion  paissengyr  ts’rminak 
whieli  is  'P-Hhafsal  a, ml  eonsi.st.s  of 
i.hirty  low,  wlut,('  .sl.neco,  rml  tile- 
roohnl  nnit-s  in  rni.ssion  arehiti'e- 
t,ur(\  tln^  It.tl.  (‘atluMli’nl  of  S. 
Vibiana,  wit.Ii  a  135-0,.  eha-k  t.ovver, 
wait  of  t,ho  SoutluM’n  t^alir.  ari’b- 
di(n‘(‘M(\  till'  (’ount,y  musi'um  of 
histiory,  scumeix  and  art,*  lunl  tin' 
Angidns  tmnph',  a  domed  andi- 
tforiuin  Hi'uiing  5.300  in  wlu<4i 
Ainna'  Sempk'  Middieiison  (y.e,) 
Hl,a,g(*d  ber  mec'tings.  Among, 
<'dn<‘at,i(ma,l  instil. nt, ions  are  tin' 
univei’sit.y  of  SontJunm  ( ‘alilhniia, 
t,|n'  nidversity  of  Calildi’nia,  n,t,  la's 
Angeles  (t,he  stnte  university's 
Hout.bm'n  division),  ( leeidi'ulal  col 
h'gi',  Hk'  B.C.  Loyola,  nidversity 
of  tilu'  Soutih,  and  t,In'  (lalildrnia 
institute  of  t.i’elinology  at  Baiai- 
(h'nn,.  Chnridu's  I'xec't'd  000, 

Loh  Angi'h's  ('0.  is  first,  among 
U.S.  ('onntieH  in  the  vafm'  of 
produets  obt.ained  from  tin'  Boil. 
Th('  eouni.ryVi  iirst  cooperative, 
farm  marketing  pro,jeet  was  or- 
gani/a'd  heri'.  Brodnets  inelude 
e.itrus  and  otlu'C  fniiLs,  uJmoinlH, 
walnuts,  lettuei',  eeh'iy,  sugar 
bcH't,.  barh'y,  alfalfa,,  lomatot's, 
liowi'i’M,  a,nd  si'iats. 

In  1913  an  aipu'din't  liringing 
watei’  1,0  t,h(‘  valky  and  the  city 
t-hrmigh  the  Moluivi'  dman’t,  (Vom 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  mts.  233  in. 
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away  was  completed.  A  ne^^-er 
aqueduct,  bringing  water  from  the 
Colorado  r.  to  irrigate  250,000 
acres  and  supply  water  to  Los 
Angeles  and  twelve  other  cities, 
penetrates  sis  mountain  ranges 
and  includes  38  timnels.  Electric 
power  is  brought  over  266  m.  of 
transmission  lines  from  Boulder 
dam.  Petroleum  and  its  by¬ 
products  constitute  So  p.c.  of  the 
port's  exports.  Los  Angeles  im¬ 
ports  raw  silk,  sugar,  copra, 
coffee,  vegetable  oils,  whisky  and 
other  spirits,  newsprint,  and  crude 
rubber.  It  has  petroleum  re¬ 
fineries  ;  makes  aircraft  and  acces¬ 
sories,  women’s  clothing,  chemicals 
and  drugs,  paint,  glass,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  furni¬ 
ture,  film  for  the  film  industry, 
structural  and  ornamental  iron¬ 
work,  and  nibber  products;  tins 
fruits,  fish,  meat,  and  other  foods. 
Natural  gas  is  abundant.  Within 
300  m.  of  the  city  are  deposits  of 
copper,  salt,  potash,  graphite,  lime¬ 
stone,  marble,  and  onyx. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  distinctive 
appearance,  with  its  broad  streets 
lined  by  palm  trees,  front  lawns 
blanketed  in  golden  California 
poppies  and  other  flamboyant  and 
seim-tropical  flowers,  and  the  low, 
wbite  or  pastel-coloured  bouses 
sbo'mng,  for  the  most  part,  a 
Spanish  influence.  Los  Angeles  is 
noted  for  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  religious,  political,  and 
other  cults  which  flourish  there, 
and  for  the  informal,  colourful 
attire  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  diversified  inhabitants  of 
I^s  Angeles  include  Mexicans, 
Ne^oes,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Filipinos;  white  inhabitants  in¬ 
clude  aspirants  to  cinema  fame, 
aircraft-factoryand oilfield  workers,  : 
retired  farmers  and  their  wives  , 
from  the  Middle  West.  The  do-  i 
velopment  here  during  the  Second 
Great  War  of  aircraft  plants  and  ; 
shipyards  brought  thousands  of  ; 
worker.s  from  the  Middle  West  i 
and  the  South — the  population  of  ] 
the  city  rose  by  half-a-milUon 
between  censuses  of  1940  and  i 
1950;  and  most  of  these  '"tern-  i 
porary”  citizens  proved  to  be  « 
permanent  settlers.  } 

Founded  in  1770,  Los  Aneelea  c 
was  at  various  times  the  capital  of  , 
the  Mesiean  province  of  California,  c 
It  was  captured  by  a  U.S.  naval  t 

f  charter  1; 

dates  from  1850.  The  name  is  v 
an  abbremation  of  the  Spanish  El  fj 
Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  La  1 
tteina  de  los  Angeles  de  Por-  I 
omncula.  The  Village  of  Our  b 

Queen  of  the  Angels  of  0 
Porciuncula.  In  1900  the  popu-  tl 


?r  hition  of  Los  Angeli's  won 
le  102,489;  in  1950  ii  was  1,957,692. 
10  of  wiiom  247  0.54  wei‘e  Ibraiu'ii 
)s  born  (.39,742  Miwican,  .‘M  109 
s,  Russian,  27  969  (Janadiaii) ;  tin* 
IS  pop.  of  the  met .  dist.  was  4,339,225 ; 
c  of  Los  iVngeles  CO.  4,]5I,()S7.  The 
)f  local  prommeiation  of  the  luuno  is 
r  loss  an-ja-less, 

Los  Angeles.  Capital  of  (Ju^ 
e  Chilean  prov.  of  Bio- Bio.  In  n 
i-  valley  20  m.  N.  of  the  river  Bio- 
Bio,  it  is  on  a  branch  of  the  main 
f  rly,  which  runs  S.  from  (1  mca'peion. 
e  Settled  in  1739,  it  is  in  a  district 

-  producing  wine,  fruit,  and  tfmlKu*. 

■  Pop.  (1955  cst.)  85  000. 

s  ioschjOrnuK  P]TrrroL(l),  1902). 
An  Austrian- born  British  (hincm; 

-  professional  nanu'  3’illy  Loseh.  A 

■  Viennese,  slie  appeared  a.l  iJu'  ofimai 

■  house  when  a  cliild,  and  later 
5  becamcprcn>i6rcdanHcais('uiid(U’th(^ 

■  direction  of  Reinhardt,  making  Ium- 
American  debut  in  his  jiroduction 
of  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dnmm. 
1927.  Engaged  by  C.  B.  (b(b ran, 
she  achieved  raitstmuling  sih‘C(\sm 

*  at  the  London  Pavilion  in  This 
!  Year  of  Graeme,  1 928,  and  Wak(‘  "I  I p 
and  Dream,  1929.  Sht^  was  tJu* 
Nun  in  a  revival  of  The  Mirach',  at. 
the  Lyceum  in  1932,  and  IbrnuHl 
her  own  ballet  company  lU'xl,  ymv. 
During  her  iuarriag((  tn‘  iiu^  (ith  (^arl 
of  Carnarvon,  1939-47,  sIk'  ndhnd 
from  the  stage. 

Iiosinj.  tSVc  Lussiuo. 
los  Rios  (Span.,  tlm  rivnu’s). 
Inland  provinces  of  Emiador,  It  is 
situated  on  tlu^  W.  slope  of  tlu^. 
Andos  between  the  jirovs.  of  Boli- 
var  on  the  E.  and  Guayas  on  thi* 
W.  The  moiintaiuouH  surfaicii  is 
well  watered  by  the  Guaya(|uil  ami 
many  other  rivcu's,  ('hici  occu¬ 
pations  arc  agricnltiin^  and  stock 
raising,  d^hc  capital  is  Balmlmyo, 
a  busy,  thriving  town.  Area,  2,295  < 
sq.  m.  ^Pop.  (195,5  oHt.)  175, R)0.  j 
Lossie.  ftiver  of  MorayHhir(\ 
ocotlaud.  It,  rises  on  (tarn  Kitity  * 
and  follows  a  winding  N.E.  eoursc  i 
past  Elgin  l„  I, he  Mor„,v  Kirih  a|.  , 
Lossieinoiith.  It  is  30  m.  long,  I 
lossiexnouth  ani)  Eft.-VNiiMu  » 
BUEcnr.  Police  burgh,  seaport ,  a,nd  i 
resort  oi  Morayshire,  .Scot  land.  1  (,  ( 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  t,hc  Lossii^  r 
dm.NofElgin.  The  harbour  l.am  I 
largest  volume  of  c 
white  fish  in  Scotland.  Iks  position 
on  the  Moray  Eirth  atiraets  visi..  t, 
tors  for  whom  there  arc  good  t 
beaches  and  golf  links,  Tli<^  burgh  ii 
was  fonnod  in  the  liitli  mUuvy  II 
lom  threo  villages,  LdSHioinuutli.  T 

Eranderburgh,  and  aUitileld.  Mere  S 

Eamsay  MacJAmald  was  born  and  (,1 
burxed.  The  ruino.l  Ku.ncd.lar  w 
C  sUo  and  .Spyme  I’alnce  ur'O  in  g, 
Ihevjwiuly.  Pop.  (19,71)  .1,1)17.  J( 


;iN  tost  Horizon.  Novel  by  d.-nm-.' 
2.  llilioii.  Publifilicd  in  l!)3  1,  ii  \\ j,,. 
11  nolabl<‘  for  ils  iimaginal iv<'  trcnl 
)9  immi  of  (  he  .*idvcnl  (ir(\N  of  an  IGij'; 
ii‘  lisbmaii  in  a  d’ibcljin  monasPu-v, 
>;  Nliangrida  (symlHtlising  sfiiriinal 
ic  awari'ncsN).  II  waa  .awardial  (lu' 
is  llawlhormh'ii  pi’i/,c,  u.’im  made  inio 
B  libip  willi  Bniiald  Colman,  in 
0  1937;  and  wan  Mcvm-al  I  iiiu's  broad 

a,  casti  in  Nound  radio,  with  Esme 
P(M‘cy. 

11  Lost  Property.  In  English  law 
i.  liiuliiig  is  iiol  kcc|iing.  A  losl 
t  article  r('maiiis  the  properly  of  the 
•.  losing  ou  iK'r  ;  and  lie  c.an  aim  tlu‘ 
tinder,  or  anyoim  oImc  uho  has  it  in 
I,  his  posKi'esioii,  lor  i(a  reetiverv^  ;  or 
if  he  pkmses,  for  daniappa  fur  “cun- 
\,  \'ersion.  A  liniler  uh<i  eonvi'i’ts 
i  prop(u-ty  fonml  to  his  own  iiae  muv 
r  be  <diarged  with  l.aretmy.  If  a  bill 
^  of  exeluiiige,  fu'omiaau’ry  n<i((v.  ur 
1-  eh(‘(((i('  alionid  he  lual,'  (he  (rue 

I  holder  can  still  sue  (,n  i(,  ami  (he 
,  judg('  may  order  (lia(  (hu  luas  ahull 
,  not  h(‘  set  up  as  a  <h4eue<',  pro- 
)  vid('il  the  holdiu'  (loaur)  giws'i  an 
I  imkmiiiity  to  (Im  persona  aued  un 
I  th<^  iuslrmiioul,  H*  a  doeiiimnU 
hits  biaui  Iom(.,  Mmamdarv  (•videuee 
.  of  its  eoiiliCnlM  may  be  given. 

In  Boiidon  Ihera  ’m-e  uiwerarioHl 
(iroperly  o(li(  'CM,  (he  ehief  heinu 

thos(‘or(heMe(ro(ioh(an  Police, at 
[99,  Eaiuheth  Poad,  S.Ed  ;  o| 
a.mlon  Tranaport,  al  2(IP  2p:h 
alaw.Stnrd  W.l  j  and  of  |lri(.iah 
IwiiilwayH. 

Lost  Ten  Tribes,  'rnp.  'Term 
lor  llu'  N.  hrmieh  o(  tlu^  llehrmv 
IX'opIe,  which  diaapfieared  aland 
140  years  ladore'  (he  dispuraion  ol 
tmwhnvN,  lu  /2I  n,(',  I  he  AuayriaiiH 
d('Ntroy('d  (ht^  Iviiimhun  of’Cnrael 
find  rmimved  many  »d'  (he  mhahi- 
tauts  to  Meilia  and  other  mplvnig 
pn,rla  of  ihm'r  em|iire.  uhere  llu'V 
disappear  from  hi'atury,  'rida  flim 
afifxairaiiee  has  in  mothu'n  times 

nudter  of  auMety  (u  manv 
•loWH  niid  l•;(jM.,■ill|lv  (o 

IIIOKO  vv  io  I,.,. I  Mini  i„  „  ,vr,lo,ril 

tlewish  land  Ihe  (en  Irihea uiiyht  In 
he  represenliMl,  as  uell  as  (ho'ae  of 
ditdah  and  Bmijamin,  (o  whieh 
moM(  presind.  <lay  Jena  hehmg, 

<  onseipiently  alfemple  have  been 
made  to  prove  (he  ('\ia(enee  of  (he 
lost  Iribes  in  one  part  *d  the  world 
or  another. 

About  I6M  dmonio  de  Mom 
o^anoN  (Aaron  l.e\i)  nnnonneed 
that  Honie  IsraelPe  (ribea  exiated 
in  America,  and  i(  uaa  Hnppo.sefl 
that  (ln‘.v  had  spread  (hen*  from 
larlury  ami  China.  In  idR}  Juhn 
Nadkw  suggested  in  hC  Kiglds  of 
tbo  Kingdom  that  tin*  English 
wereol  Israelitish  origin.  Thesug'. 
geNlnm  was  develofas}  by  Uiehai'd 
Biolhers  (I/. >7  1821]  in  manv^ 


volumes,  and  was  adopiical  by  John 

Wilson  (1840),  Kdward  H  iiu‘  (1871 ), 

a, ml  a,  mniid>(u‘  of  Hid)S(‘(|urnti 

writers.  Tlu'^  Anjj;lodsra,(*lil ('  (bx;- 

trinci  has  many  adlKanaiis  in 

Kn"lish-Hpoakin,<4  eouniries,  thou^Oi 

noli  (‘omit('nain‘('d  by  a,nv  scliolars 

*  ' 

of  ropidv.  Are  British  Israel 
World  lAnhwai  ion. 

LosiwitMel.  Man.  borou^jjluind 
market  town  of  (Cornwall,  hm^daiul. 
It  stands  on  the  Fow(‘y,  m.  N.l']. 
of  Ihan-o,  with  wliicih  tb(H*e  is  rly. 
eonnexion.  The  ehicd'  bnildin<?s  ar(' 
the  elnireh  of  S.  Bartholonu'W  and 
the  duehy  hall,  a,  1 4th  (smtury 
buildinfj;'.  ''riu^  Mth  e<‘n1iury  hrid|L!:t‘, 
the  nearest  bri<l<j;'(^  to  t4u^  s<‘a,  gav<' 
l4i(‘  town  its  stra4(‘iy,'i(f  im|)orlia,ne(^ 
In  tlu'i  Middle  Ai^es  nnu'k(‘ts  and 
fail's  were  lield  at  l^ostwithicd,  and 
it  beearne  impoi’tant  und(M‘  tin* 
earls  of  Oornwalb  irhe  stannary 
courts  were  held  there,  and  then* 
are  slijji;bt  remahis  of  the  stannary 
prison.  It  was  ^iven  the  riyht  to 
coin  tin,  and  some  of  t.he  county 
business  was  (larried  on  berc^.  Krom 
BJOf)  to  18.42  it  sent  two  members 
to  parlianumt,  a,nd  it  was  nnnh^  a 
corporate  town  by  .lames  I.  In 
Mejit.,  1641,  the  ])a,rliainentnry 
lbre(\s  nndei'  the  ear!  of  Kss(^x 
snrrend(U'(Hl  to  t4ie  royalists  at 
Lostwithiel,  exeept  only  Bssex  and 
the  borstanen  who  eseiiped.  N(uir 
ar(‘  Lanliydroek  IIouHtunid  IB^slor- 
10(4  (lastie.  Bop,  (10.71)  2,1,64. 

Lot  on  8oht.  Object  eliosen  or 
east  to  determine  a  (luestion.  Tb<^ 
(piestion  may  be  determin(‘d  by 
its  number,  inseriptioti,  cte.,  or 
the  way  in  which  it  falls  when  east 
or  thrown.  Casting  or  drawing  lots 
was  an  ancient  method  of  divina¬ 
tion.  it  was  ejmploy<Hl  hy  the 
Israelites  as  a  means  of  aseertaJn- 
iniu;  th(‘  divine^  will  in  times  of  crisis 
or  perph^xity  (Brov.  1(5,  a.  44).  The 
mysti'rioiiH  Urim  and  ''rinimmim 
(Bx.  28;  1  Mam.  28)  are  lK4iov(al 
to  have  been  (‘nfi;raved  ima|[>;eM  or 
jewels  eaiTied  in  a-  iioneh  under  the 
limistplaBi  (c/.'u.)  old, be  pijest,  and 
used  in  tin's  connexion.  The  lots 
seem  to  ba.ve  he(m  usually  tabU^ts 
of  wood  or  stone  snitably  in¬ 
scribed.  44iey  wer(^  used  to  thdeet 
a  euliu'it  (.losli,  7;  I  Ma,m.  14; 
.fonah  1);  to  (dioose  an  olbee- 
bearer  (.1  Mam.  10  ;  I  (Ibron.  24' ; 
Acts  1)  ;  in  tlu^  selection  of  the 
sin-olTerin^f  and  tlm  scapegoat 
(Lev.  10)  ;  and  for  the  division  of 
the  land  of  Banaan  (Ninn.  20), 
The  pra,(di(^e  was  eontimu^d  in  the 
early  (Ihnreh,  and  is  refcu'red  to 
by  M.  Augustine  ;  by  the  Puritans, 
who  wen^  ridicudiHl  by  Mwift  on 
account  of  it ;  by  the  IkilnuniauH 
in  H(deeting  bishops ;  and  by  tlio 
MoraviiiuH. 


Practised  to  some  ext, out  in 
ancient  (Slreeee,  dra.wing  of  lots 
was  iniudi  more  eomnion  a,mong 
t,be  Italians,  being  specially  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  (h'cero,  Mnetionins, 
Livy,  and  ot-luu' writers.  Distine- 
tiion  is  made  between  t,he  wuVc.s- 
(lots)  in  temples  and  t,bose  draavn 
commonly.  The  .s'erb's  were  tablets 
of  wood,  bron/.e,  or  other  materia  l, 
insta’ibed  with  a,  v(U’Me  or  proverb. 
By  (lieei'o's  time  this  (drm  of 
(livinatiion  had  heeonn'  virtua,lly 
obsolete,  exeept  at  Praeneste,  but, 
the  word  .wr/e.s’  survived  as  a,  term 
for  any  kind  oforudnlardeliveraiiee, 
\’'irgi]  applied  it  to  the  Mibylline 
Books  (f/.r.).  The  opening  at,  ran¬ 
dom  of  llomer  or  Virgil,  tlu'  Bible 
or  tln^  Koran,  a,nd  rega,rding  tln^ 


Lostwithiel,  Cornwall.  Parish  church 
o!  S.  Bartholomew 

a  draw  inn  I>IJ  t.  (L  tUirt>^r 


first  line  upon  whieh  the  (ye  falls  as 
proph(4.ie  is  a,  form  of  drawing  l(»t,H. 
AVc,  Divination;  fjottery  ;  Mi  tula, ; 
Mortes;  Urim  and  Idiuinmim. 

Lot*  River  of  Prance,  It  rises 
iu  tb(„i  (.Vwennes,  on  the  Mont  du 
(loulet,  Lozere  dept,,  and  Hows 
a,eroHH  tlu^  (Vntral  Plateaai  to  join 
t,lu‘  Garonne  at  Aignilhm,  Lot-et~ 
Garonne,  Its  hmgth  is  a,bont  400 
in.,  and  its  course  ma.inly  west¬ 
ward.  Its  chit4’ tributai'icH  ai’(^  the 
Truy(\re  and  the  (VhV  The  lower 
half  of  its  course  has  Ixani  eanal- 
iH(sl.  Like  tin',  Tarn,  the  Lot  has 
eu,rv(al  the  plateau  limestones  iJito 
a  H0ri<^H  of  iibijlH,  or  eaaiHses,  with 
numerous  <'aveH  wliere  snrbwti 
water  disappears  into  sinkhoh^s. 

Lot.  Departmemt  of  TVa,nee.  In 
t,h(^  M.W.  of  the  country,  it  has  ati 
area  of  2,017  sq.  m.  Mneh  of*  it 
is  hilly,  and  the  <4ii(4‘  riv('r  is  tluj 
Lot.  Others  are  tributaric^s  of  i,be 
1’arn  and  tln^  Dordogne,  'riic  vine 
is  extensively  grown  ;  liorsc's, 
sheep,  and  (tatth\  poultry,  ami  be(?H 
are  roared  ;  iron,  coal,  vane,  and 
limestone  are  worlnvl.  Wheat, 


ma,ize,  and  oats  .’yea, Iso  (adtivat,ed, 
as  a,r(<  pot,at,oes,  l,(d)aeeo,  and 
fruits,  (tdiors  is  the  eapi(,a,l  ;  other 
(owns  aire  !dg(‘ae,  Gourdon,  and 
Mouilhux  Pop.  (1 9.74)  147,774. 

Lot.  Mon  of  I  la, ran  a, ml  neplunv 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  L4).  fleaeeom- 
panied  A!)raba,m  from  Mes(>pof,a,- 
mia  to  Gana,an,  bid,  as  a,  result  of 
strife,  among  tin'  iierdsnn'n  lu' 
pa,rt('d  from  bis  uin4('  and  was 
asisigin'd  l,be  .lorda,n  vadky  a,H  Ins 
eoimtry,  making  Ins  Inum^  at 
Sodom,  wlu'ins'  In^  was  talnm  ea,p" 
l,iv<'  by  <  Tedorla.onu'r,  but  was 
r('H('n('d  by  Abra,luuu.  Il<'i  was 
visit, ed  by  myst,(‘rious  m(\sH('ngers 
aty  Modom,  who  ri'seued  him  n,nd 
bis  faunly  from  tins  (I('stniet,i(m  of 
tlu^  eit,y  by  lii’('.  44u'.  st,ory  of  Lot/s 
wife  has  j)e(*!U  (‘oniu'i'ta'd  witli  the 
fa,id,ast,iea,lly  Hbap(al  maySs('H  of 
roek-Hn,lt  found  MAV.  of  lyin''  D('a,d 
Men,.  Tlu^  uairral,iv('.  of  tint  iin;('Ht,u- 
Oils  birl,fi  of  Moa,b  and  Amnion  is 
p<'rIia,pM  iid, ('ink'd  to  Ht,igumtiis(^  two 
of  t,h(^  ebi('f  <'m'mi(\s  of  Israi'l. 

Lota.  Harbour  a, ml  coal  fiort  of 
Gbil(\  It  is  sityiiak'd  on  t,b<'  U.  side 
of  Aiv'Uieo  Ib'iy  in  tLe  provine(^  of 
CkuK'i'peidn,  just  M.  of  Gorom4,  II, 
('Xport.M  t,ln^  coal  found  in  t,h(' 
(Mirsino  mines,  mainly  foi'  nsi'  on 
tybe  st,a,(,(^  rlys.  llen^  is  t,be  ei'h'- 
i»rat('d  ( Ausiiio  pjirk.  Pop.  44,44.7. 

Lot-et-Garomio*  I  >epa,rtm('nt, 
of  Prams'.  An  iida,nd  n'gion  in  l,b(' 
M.W.,  it  is  in  gem'ral  lla,t  a, ml  ter- 
tile.  41n'  Gnronm^  Hows  right- 
througli  it),  as  do(W  its  t,ribiita ry, 
the  Lot.  I’lieix^  are  Honu'  low  bills 
in  tln^  M.,  wldh'  a,  lit(,l(^  oftln^  di'pt, 
is  in  t*b(*  La.mk's  distriib,.  Wbi'a.t 
and  ot,her  (‘('ren, Is,  toliaet'o,  and 
veg(4ia,hl(\s  a.re  grown,  a, ml  tlien^ 
an^  nnmi'i'oiiH  or(4ui,r<lH  and  vim'- 
ya,rds,  h-on  is  nmu'd  and  is  worlu'd 
at  Ponn'l  and  ('Isowliere,  Agi'u  is 
tin'  capital,  ami  ot,ln'r  places 
a,r«^  Marina, ml(\  Vilhun'uvavHur-LoL 
arnl  N(h,'ae.  44ie  dept,  covers 
2,078  H(|.  m,>  and  was  ibnnerly 
partly  in  Guiemue  and  partly  in 
Gaseonv.  Pop  (19.74)207,719, 

Lothair.  Nov(4  by  Lord  Btvo 
eonstii'ld,  eousith'red  by  many 
erities  to  be  his  ma,Ht('rpi('ei'.  It  wim 
wriU<m  in  1870,  arnl  relaU's  Uu' 
story  of  Lothair,  a  young  amt 
wea,U,liy  nobh'iimn  wfio  has  hd't 
hhigland  to  tight  in  tlie  war  of 
Itadian  imksfxmdenee ;  the  central 
im-iiUmt  is  the  attempt  to  win  him 
ov('r  to  the  Ghureh.  Tim 

k'ading  ('UaraeticrM  were  taken  from 
real  life,  laitludr  is  the  third  mar- 
(piesH  of  Bute,  who  e,ame  of  age 
in  1808,  and  joined  the  H.(b 
Ghnreh.  '‘Idn^  duke  is  the  Orst  didn» 
of  Ahereoni,  Cardinal  Manning 
and  Bislnpi  Samuel  Wilberforce 
app(sy  uuder  pseudonyms, 


R 


Lothair  I  (795-S55).  German 
king  and  Roman  emperor.  Eldest 


The  church,  nduiilt  by  Wh'cii  m 
1690,  with  a  lincJy  carved  lent  by 


son  of  the  emperor  Louis  I,  he  was  Grinling  Gibbons  and  a  wooden 
a  grandson  of  CharLmagne.  A  chancel  screen,  belongi'd  to  tin' 


Loni  April  IS,  |ss;h  ,'ind  rdii*'al(M| 
all  tb('  ( hatory  S(dio(i!  .uni  Kb^w 
(!(ill(''j(',  (Klnrd,  In'  edilcd  Tlin 


kingdom  was  found  for  him  in  Ba- 
raria,  S15,  and  in  817  he  was 
crowned  joint  emperor  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  and  in  S23  at  Rome.  He 


abbey  of  Barking  until  1540,  wIh'ii 
the  living  passed  to  the  crown. 

Lothian.  A  dist.  of  fSe.ol  land 
which  stretychcd  originally  from  tbe 


died  Sept.  29, 855,  in  the  monastery  Cheviot  Hills  to  the  hortb,  thus 
of  Priiin.  including  the  countiiss  of  Ih'i’vviidv, 

By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  843,  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  IGlin- 
Lothairdi\ided  Charlemagne’s  em-  burgh,  Linlithgow,  and  pi'obably 
pire  with  his  brothers  Louis  the  Sudkirk.  Originally  a  liryt-boiiie. 
German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  a  dist.,  it  was  includofl  in  ihe  7th 
rlivision  that  gave  rise  roughly  to  century  in  the  English  kingdom 
the  modern  France  and  Germany  of  Northumbria,  having  proi)iiliI\' 
with  between  them  a  '‘middle  been  conquered  by  King  Elln'i 
kingdom  ” called  Lotharingia(after  frith.  For  many  yi‘a,rH  its  posses- 
Lothair)  stretching  from  the  North  sion  was  disput'd  betwi'cn  (lie 
Seatothe  Alps.  It  was  divided  959  English  and  tlu^  .Scots,  but  after 
into  two  parts,  the  nortliern  half  of  1018,  when  llu^  Nortlniinbrinns 
which  later  became  Brabant,  the  were  decisively  bi'afi'n  bv  Malcolm 
southern  Lorraine,  of  which  the  H,  king  of  llu'  Sc'ots,  i't  was  an 
present  Lorraine  is  a  part.  nexed  by  tlu'  latinr.  At  prcsmit  tlu^ 

Lothair  II  (c.  1060-1137).  Ger-  Lothians  include  only'  tiu'  tbrec 
man  king  and  Roman  emperor,  .shires  of  Haddingtoiq  now  caJh'd 
The  son  of  a  count  in  Saxony,  he  East  Lothian  (q.v,),  Ediiibnrgb, 
inherited  his  father’s  lands  and  now  Midlothian  (r/.t'.),  and  Lin  I  i'tl)« 
soon  became  a  man  of  mark  there,  gow,  now  West  Lot,lna,n  (q.v.). 
Although  a  rebel  against  the  em-  .  Lothian,,  Earl  and  MAUqMiics.s 
peror  Henry  rv,  he  was  for  a  time  of.  Scottish  titles  borne  bv  Mk^ 
more  fnendly  to  Henry  V,  who  family  of  Kerr.  Mark,  tIu' lirsi,  ('arl, 
about  11U6  made  him  duke  of  ,  „  ho)  „  „  ,,  j 

Saxony.  As  such  he  led  the  Saxons  h'  '  to  tb('  noti'd 

m  them  enmity  to  the  family  to  .  !  bonh'r  liiniilv 

Henry  V  belonged,  and  until  1  ’  of  Kcr  of  f  Vmh- 

the  death  of  that  monarch  in  1125  ''Mg  ford  Promiii 

hm  and  hiS  powerful  vassal.  In  i„  U.o  (.iino 

U2o  Lothair  was  crowned  Gorman  |W  .Jamo.s  \’l,  lie 

king  m  prelerenoe  to  the  late  king’s  w,h  tir'Klo  I  „i,,i 

nephew,  Frederiek  of  Hohenstau-  ^  N?.'wl  1  , 

fen,  andawarwiththeHohenstau-  William  Kerr,  ir.uy  .,,,,1 
len  family  followed  quickly.  In  Earl ol Lothian  .  ,  '  ,  "V' 
this  the  new  king  was  successful.  Jaiitinm  lopo  "  |'|?y. 

His  later  years  were  passed  ill  Italy,  left  only  a  daughter  but  sli'c 

mranrr^'  married  a  Kerr,  and  so  tbe  lUh 

^  quarrel  remained  in  the  Catiiilv  'I'liis 

with  the  Hohenstaufen,  which  on  William  Kerr  Ik, came  tIu,  ^rd  , , 
the  whole  enhanced  his  authority  and  having  taken  .a  i  , , 

l^tnrSltawXeT  nT,  '''V"  ‘-I  Id'w.  ! 

totharmgia/’Nameofamcdie.  (WstlTm  ''‘'I''  ' 

ral  kingdombf  Europe.  Sec  C-  donfof  l  m  m  ! 

raine;  Lothair  I.  1  Ancium  from  an  uncle,  nml  I 

Lothario  Ghfirar+far  ;  xr-  u  made  a  inar((neHH  for  bi.s  ,ser»  / 

las  W  tVagedTS^^  J-ce^o  \Viip,n  I II  in  17ol,  A  1 

wnt(i703).  rorro  hbrrbv  ;l  ■: 

fyin|ad“erve®r^of women”’  ' 

,T,fthbnry.  LonToT thorough-  V'fy'bif 

A*'"”  ^TS’  tTd  Mon(,.Wot’'H"‘ 1 

E.C.  In  the  16th  century  b  wA  y>y»wqw»H  sit.,  in 

the  abode  of  founder.  nrL„„-u‘  '*''""1  Kor,  ami  tr 


llmm.l  Tal,|,., 
I  d  I  II  I  (i. 

'I’lieiiei'  milll 
1991  lu'  w.i.'i 

;iee  r(‘tn  vy  ( 

the  pi’inm  mill 
I'ii  er,  1  >.  I  doyi  I 
G'  ( '  ( I  C'*;  e.  1 1 
Micei'edi'd  (o 
— —  I  be  pi'i'r.'O'y  in 
ilth  ol'  pi'in  >111.1 

LoniiVi  ;  :  '  • 

19. M  W.I.M  up, 

poinfi'd  ebaiicelloc  ol  I  lu'  diieby  of 
LaneiiMb'r  in  I  be  Nalimia!  /'uvl, 
Farliiinienl.'iry  iimb'r  eri'relary  m 
I  be  I  ndia  i  illiec  am!  eli.’i  irmn  n  n|  |  bis 
I mlin  (i'.'in(‘ln;i(‘  e<immi -‘lion.  be  1 1. 
fil'c'l  fl'oill  IIk'  ?';u\  L,  !9:L‘.  nil  lilt' 
l.'M'in'  iir.iie,  {i;i  a.  eohvilired  |iv,. 
Irinb'i',  Am  Ib'iliMli  iiiiib.i  .i.i.lnr  m 
W'.'iMliiiiidon  from  April,  Ib.’i'l,  be 
did  imieb  (o  I'linure  1  i,iS.  IViemlMbip 
lor  1  Jrefit  Brilam  dm  iip«  n  crii  ii‘a| 
IK'i'iod.  All  ('InqiM'iil  appnni  tn  (be 
E.S.A.  In  help  Goaf.  Lriliiin  (u 
IIk'  nhtioit  ill  rmi'viii!-  on  (be 
u’ur  (b'rmnii>  vwiii  read  on 

llIM  b(-billi'  ilt  ll  llJIlMjlirl,  III  r.nlli 
n.  1910,  uml  Iiimln  a 
greiit  iiupi'c.-iMKim  Ib'  liim.MrIf  vwi.m 
loo  ill  to  uKeiid  (bw  bamjimi,  ami 
died  I  be  billow  nm;  da 

Lotliiim  llefvixumt,  Aiioffu'r 

minu'  lor  (be  Iby  al  .Srol:i,  u  bo  an' 
I'l'cniib'd  mainly  in  Edinlmreb  and 
'b('  bol  liiaiiM.  Ii.i  allieml  (iiin  waa 
''baiigvd  in  1990  Inmi  The  Ibi^al 
Seo(H  ( Lot  Ilian  Le'-imcni  )  lo  ‘rb,. 
IvoyalSeot  kTIic  lb»\  aflbM-nnn'ni ). 
A'rr  boyal  iSt'ola, 

Loti,  I'li'aiRt;  ( I H.'io  ppn 

mum'  of  Ercimb  nou'Ir.l,  Lonia 
“no  .bdicn  \'mud,  Ibirn  !'(. 

R  o  0  h  ('  I  or  (, 


iNdO,  '  e! 

at  17  be  PH  g  ^  i 

boeoiiuiig  (‘ap  i  3 

jad)li,sbo(l  ilia  j 

A/.iyade,  in  I 

i'^79.  Inissn  . . 

oanu'  liarahu,  ,  Iherrr  ImU, 

m'prin  (  ml  m  Fnnioli  imvoliiit 

LSiS9  a*:  be  Manay.e  ile  bu(i,  (!,,» 
Mbiry  (4  an  EngliMlnnan  and  n'raluA 
Gan  gii"b  \\hieb  uon  him  iimfani 
b<ipularily,aml lip rafmlj)  pnabmed 

a  M't'K'.M  id'  .■diinou hat  ,..nd,  jM'nli> 
uientnl  idiaieMaud  iinpo-ismofi  of’ 
Gavob  which  b'd  (n  hoi  tdi'ction  to 


IheiTr  Imli, 
Fnnu'li  imvoliiit 


the  abode  of  foundevrorAwk:!  iii^”  'P''  ''•'.id.  imi i;;.!';.:;;  j':;: ; 

mu  TVt  It  ^’oinders’  Anorum  '  S  fam ZT,  “  i''"'  "  '  ■"'•‘■''.t  i>.  I.S!I1. 1, f 

S  l£rgOTet’s'LfthhZ"°Z‘T  I-otban,  Finu..  Hunrv  K  mm  p  ‘’'i*  ''■‘'Im  .'‘’'V' 
traced  back  to  the  ivfi  Marquess  of  (1KH‘’  I'i'liii'  l.dim.li.,  Lkmi  „  ((.ml.T, 

aced  back  to  the  12th  century.  British  podiciar.  Mil  ,  iluili  '  . . 

d'Blo'i..,t,|,s(,  imw  gi.m,„|.  Iml  l,m  nmlan. 


LOTION 
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LOTUS-LATLIMS 


('holy  r<‘iniiin(r(I.  IjJiidr  caiiH' 
Ih'0})o,s  (r^]\il;  1SS7;  I^^uilonu' 

(TOriiMit.,  lSh2;  Lfi  ( hililchs  lSl)r>; 
[j’liuh^  Hans  los  Aii^laiH,  ,l!l)().‘L  I^otJ 
(li(‘(l,  JniK^  HI,  H)2.*}.  Hilo, 

!<].  (rAiiv(‘i’^i,'no,  lh2() 

Lotion  (Lilt.  lolliK  wa-sliin^'). 
Name  lor  i\,  Holution  of  drills  in- 
i.eiuled  for  cxU^niaJ  use*.  Lolions 
may  Ik‘  solutions  in  vvalcn*  or  aJeo- 
hoi,  and  art*  known  as  a,iiliis('[)liie, 
aiiti-pruritie,  astriniicad ,  s(Mhvtiv(‘, 
or  siimuhvtiinf;',  a.ecordinfj;  tio  iJieir 
ust'sand  (‘onteiitiS.  Soimnu'c*  known 
as  wa,sh('s,  r.f/.  mouth  waslu's,  Anti- 
septae-  lotions  may  eon1.a,in  hoiaV 
acid,  (*arholi(‘,  aeid,  (dc.  ;  soot.hiny^ 
lotions,  zine,  compounds,  ealomiiu', 
<‘t-e.  ;  a, ml  stimuhitin^si;  lot-ions,  ain- 
monia-,  ea-nt-ha,i’id(‘s,  (d-c..  Kva-por- 
a-tini!;  hd-ions  a-r('-  pr('pa.r(‘d  wdl-h 
spirit, s  of  win(‘  or  nudhylaied  spii'it 
and  wa-Hu*,  a-nd  a-n'  ehi<dly  uscsl  idr 
the  ti'ca-tmisit  of  spniius  a, ml  iii- 
Ihinnna-tious. 

Lotta  Svard.  Niimish  na-t-iona-l 
Avoimars  or,La,inza,t ion.  Nauusl 
a-lt(‘r  a.  luM'oim^  ol’t  la^  v\air  lad-vvaMUi 
iSwcshm  and  Ivussia-  in  I  SOS  dll), 
th(‘  orya-nizatem  Hcea-im^  firomin- 
('ut-  in  the  llnsso-hinnish  cam- 
paijijn  ol’  IIKIII  >1(1,  when  soiiu' 
1(1(1, ()()()  woimai  umhsdook  vohm- 
taiy  nono'omhat-a-nt  dnt,i(‘s. 

Lottery.  In  hhiL'lish  law,  a, 
distribution  (d'  prizes  by  lot-  or 
<dia-ne(‘.  In  d'lidor  ainl  St-narl, 
tinu's  hd-(cri('s  vvau'e  popular  in 
hhi^ia-nd,  and  waav  (wam  promoted 
by  t  h<‘  sta-l(‘  as  a.  sonre('  <d'  I'evisnu'. 
Hut  (hey  prov(al  so  demoralising', 
and  W(‘r(‘  asso(da,t(al  with  so  miudi 
(di('a-1,inLL  (.h;d,  in  IS(l2a-ll  lotl-(‘rif‘s 
not,  ant,horis('d  by  pa-rlin-menti  wer(>t 
(hada-nal  ill(‘}i;al.  d'he  last  H(,a,t,e  lot- 
(tay  was  ludd  in  1S20. 

Tlu^  H(d,t,in^'  a, ml  8jo(,t,(‘rieH  A(d-, 
HUM,  ma.d(^  l(M;'a-l  two  kinds  ol’  kd.- 
tmy.  Tlu'  lirst,  is  (h<‘  small  lott.ery 
or  rallh'  ludd  a,(,  a-U  mil)(‘rt.a,inm(‘nti 
smdi  a-s  a,  lia-zaa-r.  ‘'I'lns  will  be  h‘‘.';a-l, 
how(W(‘r,  only  il’  the  whok^  |)ro- 
(■(Hsls  of  Ida*  ('nt-(a'(,ainment,  (in- 
eludin^j;  proceeds  (d’  llu^  lo(.1,('ry), 
a,rt-er  (h'dmd-ions  tor  e(‘rl.a-in  (u\» 
|)(,‘ns(‘s,  a-r(‘  (kwotcal  t,o  purpose's 
(dilus'  tha-n  priva-te'  jj,’!un.  Nom‘  (d‘ 
t-lu'  priz(^s  may  be  momy ;  titd<(d.s 
must  mdi  lu'  n'sold  ;  nor  may  tlu' 
ri'Hult,  ot  t,h(^  lotiteay  be  a-nnoumaal 
(^xe<‘[)t  on  tins  [>i’(mns(‘s  durinj^'  tlu' 
(‘nt,<adia-inm(mt. 

ddie  H(‘eoml  type'  ot  h‘[!;al  kddery 
is  the  privad.e^  one  promoied  roi\ 
and  tins  sa-hi  of  titdetd-s  eonlimal  to, 
(1)  memdau's  of  om^  soeioty  t'stab- 
lisluMl  tor  pnrposi'H  not^  eomieetiul 
with  ;  (2)  pea’sens  who  aJI 

work  on  Hu',  sn-nu^  pnanises  ;  (3) 
p(‘rHons  who  all  n'sidc'.  on  tdu^  same 
preauise's.  TIu'  wdiole  procusHls, 
attea*  dtalrnddouH  toi*  expemw'K,  must 


b('  us(mI  (dt-lna’  as  jirizes  or  tor  t-lu' 
objeads  of  t-hci  soeiedy.  I)(dail(‘d 
L’ules  H-r('  laid  down  in  t-h<‘  Aed,  a,s  to 
what,  must  a,})p(a\,r  on  tdu^  tdtdad.s 
and  th(‘.  mtddiods  of  scdlin^j,  tduan. 

In  nnla-wful  lott<(a‘i('s  the  follow- 
in, l  a,(ds  a-r(^  ilkya,l :  firintiiijui;  t-lu^ 
t-ickid-s;  scdlini;;  tbein  or  a,d  vead-isinp; 
t  h('  sa  k'  ;  ad  v<ad-isin,ij;  t-h<'  lot-taa'y  ; 
pnldishinp;  a  list  (d'  pri/a'winma’s  ; 
publishing!;  an\d-hin;j;  (h'sea'ibiujii;  l,h(' 
draw  or  lada-tdng  t-o  the  lott-cay 
\\hi(di  is  eahaila-t(Ml  t-o  iudma^ 
pe'oplcs  t-o  pa-rt  ieipat-(‘ ;  brjn,i''injL?  oi* 
invitdn,!^'  a.n,v  jK'rson  t-o  H(md  int-o 
(tnad-  lirit-a-in  any  1-i(d«[(‘t,  for  sak‘  oi* 
disti'ibntdon  ;  seanliuL^  out,  of  (b’ea-ti 
Hrita-in  n-ny  momy  oi'  va,lna-l)l(' 
t  iling' I'caaavuMi  in  la'spead,  (d’thesa.k' 
of  a  tiedvcd,  or  a,ny  doeunnait,  re- 
eordiipij,'  t-h<^  sak^  or  id(a»t-i(-y  of  tlu' 
bohha’.  dduiM  t-lu'  nua'e  puiadmsc'  of 
a  t-i(d<(d/  is  (proha-bly)  mdi  a-n 
olfeaKua  AVr  B(d.tin,y. 

Lotti,  Antonio'  (KKM  I7d(l). 
Italian  eomposi'i'.  Ih)rn  and  edu- 
eat(‘d  in  \dadc<',  in  l()l)2  lu'  lu'ea-nu' 
assistant  organist  at-  S.  Maidv's  and 
in  I7.3()  (I ii'ta't-oi’  of  mnsie.  (knn- 
pos(a‘  of  many  masse's  and  (d-lua' 
pi(*ct‘H  of  Ha-ca'ial  music,  lu'  also 
\\rol-('  (deymnt  t,rios  and  (ina,rt(d-(-<‘H. 
and  publislual  a-  colhs't-ion  (d‘dmd-s 
a, ml  madriL'ads  in  17(15,  llisofau'as 
wen*  popnlai’and  so  v\id(d,v  known 
that  ljoi-t,i  wa-H  invit-ed  t-o  Ilr(\sden 
bv  t-Iu'  (dee-t-or  t-o  wri(,('  opca’as  for 
th(‘  tb('a-i-iT  t,h(‘r(\  1717  HI.  Ib^ 
di(sl  dan.  5,  I7'l(). 

Lotto  on  I\i')N().  A  <*(;a-nddinj.!; 
p;anu'  playeal  wit-h  speuda-l  cards, 
(lopnlar  in  [lassen^jfiM*  limu'S,  (In 
t.lu'  cards  are^  marloul  ('ombina-t-ioUH 
(d’nnndua'H  fi*om  I  t-o  1)1).  On  (amh 
(aird  a-r(^  ai’raid'cal  t-hna'  rows  of 
live  nnmbc'rs,  t-htu'C'  ladnij:  i'<> 
dnplicaif(‘,  nunibm’H  on  a,ny  om" 
(Mird.  Idvtay  card  bi'a-rs  aiaaiss  it,s 
faca^  a-  disi-inynishin^L^  nnmb(*r 
wdiicdi  tilt'  ph'pyc'r  must-  see 
psist-ei'cd,  a-s  lu'  has  i-o  fia.y  a- 
(•(‘rta-in  sum  Ibr  t-ln*  (aird.  Any 
(|uani-it,y  id’  cards  may  lie  (diosem, 
d'lu'  banker  put-s  11(1  small  niini- 
b(‘r('d  balls  iid-o  a-  ba,<ji;  or  ot.ber 
r('e('pi,a(d('  uddidi  allows  om'  ball 
tai  ('Hea,p('  at-  a-  t.iima  IH'  calls 
aloud  its  nnmlxM’,  ami  the  playm* 
lii'St.  to  cover  witdi  disks  i-lu‘  liv(' 
immbtu's  coid-a-imMl  in  a-ny  liori- 
y.ontal  row  (daims  the;  fuiol  or 
priz(N  NVe  lloiiHe. 

Lotto,  l.oHKNzo  (c.  ld-H0»r. 
155(5).  Ii-a,lian  paint, ('i\  wa.s 
born  at  ^h'nire,  a-nd  Ht-udie'd  nmh'r 
ilui  Vivarini.  About  ird2  lu^ 
H(d-tl<al  at-  l>(n’fi;a-nu),  wlauc  nutny 
of  his  paiiitiniJi'H  a-ia^  prc'siswe'd  ; 
a-mouju;  t-lnun  his  ma-Ht-erpic'C(%  tlu^ 
Madonna-  and  Saints  oi’  S.  Hcr» 
na,rdiim.  Hi  1532  be  wns  n-i^a-in  a-tr 
V(mic<\  but  in  1552  I'mnovi'd 


(inally  to  Horid-o,  wlnu'c  lu'  di('d 
in  a-  mona.s(,(‘ry.  II is  r<dip,'ion-H 
pi(d-uri's  ar('  cha-ra-edsa'isixl  by 
('csta-t-i(i  eimd-ion,  and  are  sonu'- 
tiinuvs  hiLlil,\'  drainatiie. 

Lotus,  (hums  of  lu’rbs  and  sub 
shrubs  of  t-h('  family  Ht\!!;nminosa(u 
'“^'■(‘V  ni’(‘  workbwidi'  in  i-lndr  dis 

ti'ibnl.iou,  and 
li  v('  Npec’ics  a-r(‘ 
i'('coyn  i'/aul  as 
Ibdtish.  1’h(' 
bird’s- too  t 
t  r  (d'o  i  I  ( // . 
corn  icnhti iin), 
is  a  bnndant  in 
(‘vmy  paid  u re ' 
and  \va,s|-('. 
krom  a-  p<ac 
(‘unial  woody 
root  stock 
tufteul  st-ems 
arist'  wildi  a. 
s  p  r  c  a-  din  y 
LtOttifi.  Flowers  mid  b  a-  b  i  (, ,  a-  n  d 
eiroxilar  leaves  of  the  ^viih  dist-ant 

mid  China  lea-vevs  divahal 

into  lour  or 
live  ova-l  kadhd-s,  d’h(‘  (dnsIxM’s  id’ 
bri,Lht  yidlow,  peadilo'  llowm's  arc' 
in  (widimci'  all  tlironyh  snmnit'r, 
ami  aia*!  sneeisMlcd  by  skmder, 
cnrvisl  pods.  d'luMa^  is  no  con- 
iK'xion  lad-wexm  tlu'si'  plants  and 
IIk'  hd-nstd’tlu'  l(d  nssad (M's,  wbiidi 
is  sufipoMcd  t-o  be  Mu'  ,jn,jnb(‘  t-rm' 
(Zizifpli  ns  /op/, S’),  a-  spmdes  of 
Hlia-mnneeai'  and  a,  native'  ed’  the' 
l\le'dit-(‘rr‘am‘an  re'u'ion. 

'riu'  saci'e'd  hdiis  ed’  the'  Hp;y[o 
tians,  redc'rre'd  to  by  I le'roehd-ns, 
whiedi  lip;nre'H  in  the'  senlptmx'M  ed' 
t-lie  amdemiy  te'inpk's,  vviiiM  a  wate*r 
lily  it\ ifnip/iant  loins),  while*  llie* 
tainara,  eu‘  snereei  lotms  ed’  Imlia, 
Mhinn,  ami  37be't  is  t-be*  Xclninhtnni. 
sjwi'iosmn,  d’hc  latte'i'  plant  (ip;ure‘M 
also  on  tdu'  h]p;yptdan  mnmiim'iii-s, 
bid-  h'Hs  fre'ipie'td-ly  ;  and  as  it.  iji  nei 
lon^y*!'  huind  in  the*  Nile*,  i|,  is  Hiip- 
poNe‘(l  that  it.  was  a-n  int.r’odnedion 
iremi  Ineba-.  It  eliH’i'rs  fremi  the* 
eitlu'i-  wnte'i*'  lilies  in  (In'  fact.  that. 
iK'd-heT  k'avi's  nor  (lo\v<*r-s  Hoad  on 
the''  Hmdac(\  but.  are'  raise'el  on  hmi,!: 
stalks  above*  t.he'  wator.  It.  was 
ae'cnnite'ly  eh'seribed  by  3'ln*o- 
pbra-Hl-ns  (3HH  2H(5  im'.).  ’ 
Lotus-eators  (Mr.  fjolophaj/i). 
Ill  Mrei'k  myt-}mio|.*;y,  a-  [X'ople^ 
whom  Ody-SMe'ns  ca-iue*  rn'ross  in  his 
wa.mlcrinL^s,  d’hey  We're  a-ee'us- 
temied  to  (*ni  ed’ a.  fruit  eitHeel  ihe^ 
lotus,  whi(*h  e-aiiHe'd  those*  who  did 
se)  tei  lose*  all  ek'sire^  t-o  red-nrn  to 
tlie'ir  native*  ennniry.  It-  hns  heH*n 
ieh'ntitic'd  with  viudoim  plants, 
nmre'j  partie'idarly  wit.h  the*  jnjuhe* 
(//./x).  Aex-orelinji;  ie»  lH*ro<hd-u.s,  a. 
p(*opk*  ed'  t-lm  name's  inha,hite*el  the* 
N.  <*oiiHl  eif  A  frienui-ml  t-he*  iHhuul  ed’ 
Meirininx  (dead, >a),  also  ealh*el  lad-o- 


phagitis,  in  Tunisia,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  gulf  called  Sptis  JMinor. 
The  legend  is  the  subject  of  a 
famous  poem  by  Tennyson. 

Iiotze,  Rudolf  Hermann 
(1817~S1).  German  philosopher. 
Bom  at  Bautzen,  Saxony,  lurin'-  21, 
1817,  lie  quali-  i 

fied  at  Leipzig  ' 

in  philosophy 

and  medicine.  ^  . 

He  became  W 

professor  of  '  : 

philosophy  at  CT’ 

Gottingen  in 

1S44  and  in 

1881  at  Berlin,  ■ 

where  he  died  H.  Lotze, 

,  .  no  Lutu  Gernian  philosopher 

(hiring  his  first 

term,  on  July  1.  Lotze  fonndcfl 
what  he  called  teleological  idealism. 
Starting  as  a  physiologist  with  the 
materialism  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
modified  through  the  influence  of 
Leibniz,  Herbart,  and  Hegel,  ho 
regarded  the  mechanical  and  in¬ 
dividualistic  theory  of  existence  as 
valid,  but  incomplete.  One  abso¬ 
lute  being,  who  must  be  a  personal 
God,  is  the  origin  of  all  that  exists  ; 
the  course  of  the  world  proceeds  in 
accordance  with  a  final  purpose. 
Metaphysics  has  it.s  starting-point, 
not  in  itself,  but  in  ethics.  Philo- 
.sophy  cannot  attain  to  complete 
truth  ;  it  can  only  acquire  a  view 
of  the  world,  w'hich  sets  before  us 
valuable  aims  in  life  and  shows  us 
how  to  reach  them.  His  most 
important  work  is  IMicrocosmos, 
Ideas  on  the  History  of  ISTaturc 
and  of  Mankind,  Eng.  trans.  4th 
ed.  1890.  Consult  critical  study  by 
H.  Jones,  1895, 

Loubet,  IlMrLE  (1838-1929).  A 
French  statesman.  He  was  born  at 
Marsanne,  Drome,  on  the  last  day 

of  1838,  the 
son  of  a  pea¬ 
sant  proprietor, 
and  studied  law 
in  Paris.  Ad¬ 
mitted  to  the 
bar,  he  was  by 
4|  turns  mayor  cif 
Montelimar  ; 
president  of 

rS^fcmkn  S'®. 

MuuuA  -L/roniCj  deputy 
for  ^Montelimar, 
1S76  ,•  senator,  1885  ;  minister  of 
public  works,  1S87-8S ;  premier 
and  minister  of  the  interior,  1892. 
Then  he  became  president  of  the 
senate,  1895,  and  in  1890  took 
office  for  seven  years  as  president 
of  the  republic. 

^  As  mayor  Loubet  initiated  local 
improvements  and  financial  econo¬ 
my  as  minister  of  public  works 
he  directed  a  hu^e  scheme  for  the 
better  drainage  of  Paris ;  as 


prime  minister  and  president.  !u‘ 
promoted  ihe^  b(4t(‘r  i'('liiiionH  of 
France  with  Gn'at  Brit.aiii,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  F(uv’  Fiviurh  sta.t(\s- 
men  have  b(Wii  more'  populaip. 
Naturally  a  stinbrnt,  lie  kept  aloof 
from  party  eliqne.s,  eselunved  lU'ed- 
less  ceremony,  married  Marii' 
Dents,  daughter  of  an  ii’onmonger 
of  MontGimar,  and  was  ealltsl 
“  the  lovable-looking  man  in  the. 
blue  .sash.”  H('  dic'd  lice.  20,  1929. 

Loudon,  Ernst G in KoN,  Baiion 
VON  (1717-90),  Austrian  soldicM*. 
born  Eeb.  2,  1717,  in  Livonia.  11  is 
tftinily  cainc  igwWCTjgsWijS 

o  r  1  s  1 11 1 1  y  If (#7. .  'a' *4-1 

from  iSeotlami, 

and  his  fathm'  tXf:.  'w 

was  an  officer 

in  the  Swedish  W  .  1 , .. ! 
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Emile  Loubet, 
French  statesman 

Manuel 


servum.  itnist  ^ 

e  n  t  e  r  0  d  the  E'jP .V 
Russian  army, 
in  which  hc! 

.served  agaimst  E.  G.  you  Louclon, 
Turkey,  but  m 

1741  transferred  liia  serviei'S  (.o 
Austria  and  be('.!uue  a  Roman 
Catholic.  During  tlu‘  fSt'Veii 
lYar  he  won  a  rc'fuitaJion  its  n, 
fighting  gi'iieral.  yXmong  his  hik*- 
ccsses  were  viciorh's  ovtu-  Ereih'riek 
the  Great  at  Kmu'i’sdorf  and  Lmi- 
deshut,  but  Im  vvas  la'aC'ii  at 
Liegnitz.  Marshal  Loudon  com* 
manded  an  arayv  in  the  war  of  Gu' 
Bavarian  succi'SHion,  177H,  and 
captured  Belgrade  from  th(\  'rurks 
in  1789.  His  aihilitic's  wi'll 
rewarded  by  the  Austrian  ruh'rs. 
He  died  July  14,  1790,  Cons  nil 
Life,  G,  B.  Malli'son,  LS9-L 

Loudoun.  Parish,  (utHlh',  and 
hill  in  Ayrshire,  Beotland.  d’hi' 
pariBh  is  a  larg(^  one  on  tlu^  rivi-r 
Irvine.  Loudoun  Oastl(\  about 
7  miles  R.  of  Kilmarnock,  is  an 
ancient  stronghold,  iTstorvd  in  ttu' 
17th  cent.,  and  was  long  tlu*  H('at 
of  the  earls  of  Loudoun,  hill  is 
near  the  borders  of  Ayrshire  and 
Lanarkshire.  H('rein'l307  Bnuu' 
defeated  the  English. 

Loudoun,  PIarl  of.  Mc'olHsh 
title  held  from  1(533  by  the  familic's 
of  Campbell  and  Almoy-Hasf  ings. 
John  Campl)ell  (l598H(S(i3)  mar¬ 
ried  a  granddaughter  of  Hugh, 
1st  Baron  Loudoun,  and  himsidf 
took  that  title.  In  1(533  he  was 
made  an  carl,  and  the  lith^  pa-sst'd 
to  his  descendants.  The  51  h  ear" 
was  succoeded  by  his  daugldiu' 
hlora,  who  married  the  1st 
marquess  of  Hastings,  and  tln^ 
earldom  subsequently  passi'd  to 
successive  marquesses  of  Hastings, 
until  the  higher  title  became  ext  incit 
m  1868.  A  sister  of  the  4tji  mar- 
quesa  then  inherit cd  the  earldom. 
Her  son,  Charles  Edward  Abm^y- 


I  hod  m;*;;'..  i  M  h  (‘jui,  divd  m  r.IJn. 
!Uid  wUiS  suceveded  by  hi'i  niece, 
Edith  Maud,  ;i[i  connh'Mii.  dJu' 
tith'  cjiri'ic.'i  \vi(  ii  it  I  he  bsnmy  nf 
B(»lr(';m\  (<t.  l.'tfiS). 

Lowdsxieaker.  Sound  dilTocim^^ 
piM’thm  <if  a.  Moimd  infModncI  ion 
appiiivd  iiM.  The  loudMpi's.kcr  con 
verts  audio  frc<picncy  ('loci ric 
('iHTi'nt'M  into  (h('  corrcopondiiij'; 
Hounds,  }i.nd  may  Ix'  of  cilln'r  tlc' 
minpu'l  if  diaphi'a‘*'m  or  (  he  mo\  ing 
coil  typ('.  Lo(idMp('a(kcr;i  rancy  in 
sl  ivii'd  h  from  ( he  small  oiu'  iiii'or- 
poraJi'd  in  I  la*  hoim*  radat  rccri  ver 
to  the  t'vryy  oiH'  used  in  (  Ik'  open  air 
vvhicly  may  haAO'  a,  range  of  Id  in, 
L<M(dsp(*aJverH  on  llie  priimiph' ef 
liiU'  (('li'pbrna'  fiyatema  aav  used  in 
railway  siationa  to  naimmneo  train 
liiiiea,  in  dauei'  ludti  ((»  ('naure 
lyuehroniMa.Iion,  aaul  in  («hiirehe;i 
aaid  eoiM'crt.  hnJI.i  to  impnue 
u-eonsliem  Mmiil.u'  lypes  at  aero 
ilronn'M  and  in  cfi.nip.i  and  ahipa 
broadeaist  inal  laiel  ijuiri  to  per 
soniH'l,  A  londhalfer  ia  a  fqH'ciad 
va,ri('ty  ('naJdinn,  ships  a.l  fast  to 
eonuunniea,te  by  aoiiml  o\er  aliort- 
(liNtaaieea;  it  has  lar-ody  leplni-f’d 
lh('  nn'!';aplione.  X*  Amplitii-r, 
Radio!  Sonnd  Ib'jn'odnei imi. 

Lowlmu  ^  d'ou  n  (d‘  fd'ancfs  In 
tiu'  <h'pt,  of  \denne,  it  is  j.t  nn 
N.W  ,  ol  3’onra,  wit  h  \\  hi<‘li  it  is  <'on » 
aisded  by  riy.  It  him  an  agihad- 
U i ra I  t  nnh *  am  I  a,  fen  m m i \ i hu < i  urea, 
Ind,  i(a  chief  inleri'si,  is  luMlorieid. 
ddie  kei'p  nf  the  (Smtle  still  stiuida, 
and  Hu'n'  in  aJao  a  g!dewa\,  a  reliti 
of  tIu'  (lown'a  Ibrt ilieationa,  'riu" 
ehnreli  of  S.  (VtJx  is  now  nsed  for 
Hcenlar  purposi's  ;  S.  Pierri'  m  a 
Golhiit  hnihling,  Londnn  wan  a 
Roman  atatinm  and  Homan  iv. 
mains  hav('  Is'cn  found  herts  In 
tln^  Middh'  Ag(-a  it  was  a,  forinw 
in  tbi'  CO.  of  Anjon,  ami  iln  caalh' 
was  a,  lana'denee  of  (In'  count  a, 

Lottgli,  Jrish  form  (d"  Hn^  wtird 
loch,  naed  lor  laktsi  and  for  detni 
eiiastal  imhadaJiomi,  Seir  hmghs 
juv  UHnally  due  to  pdaeiid  action, 
and  many  river  lotpdiH  Inue  las'ti 
formed  by  theHolution  of  the  lime- 
stiOiH'  bed  ol  a  river,  AVe  Eriu*  i 
N('agh  ;  Isu-h. 

Loug’libox’ougl)!.*  Mmu  boi'ough 
and  mark(4‘  town  of  l.<eieenterahire, 
hmglimd.  It.  Mtands  on  tin*  Soar, 
■''rack Ht  HI,  N,  by  W* 

“i'  lanecfder,  and 


'  ft'  ban  rly,  stidlonM, 
Tht'  ehief  ImihL 

old  elmreh  of  All 
Saintn,  with  a  fim* 

Lou(!hboto«Bh  ''"y'P'yn.m.Hi 

a  grammar 

school  for  hoys,  ami  a  high  mthool 
for  girk  Othi'r  Imihhmyi  inelndc 


•  ili<‘  town  hall 

M  a  11  (I  f  r  i‘  (‘ 

Ji,  libi'ary.  Tlw' 

sliaplo  iiuhiH- 
coiK!(‘rn 

■'  hoHi(‘ry,  lu'avy 

y\y  (^ryejiiu'criii^u;, 

I  i'l(H;ir!(!U.l  a|)< 

"  j  pairal  iis,  and 

,,y  0  0 an  h  \v o  r  k  ; 

Loiishboroagli  war  oouHliituoucy, 
memorial,  a  cai'illon  x  i  h  t  <'  d  ’i  n 
tower  with  47  bells.  *  ^  v..., 

See  also  Carillon  illus  P!  1  o-naxon 

liiltH^H  iUUl  lliL<l 
a  market  in  the  MiddU'  Ap;eH,  hnt 
it  was  a  Rinall  place  until  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  lace.  manufaci/ur(‘. 
about  ISOO.  TIuh  wan  Hupplanl;ed 
hy  till'  howiia’y  tradix  Th(‘  plac.e 
wan  made  a  horou}i;li  in  IHSS. 
Markiddayw,  Mon.  (catlUd/riuirH., 
Sat.  IV)}).'  (1051)  54,751. 

Lougiiborouglx  College.  A 
Hchool  of  ((‘chnieal  and  Ho.ii'Ui.ilic 
I'ducatioii  at  Loughborough,  Sx'ics. 
Koumh'd  in  10 IH,  it.  aceommo- 
<lat(^s  750  HtudcnitH  in  1(5  ri'Hidimtijd 
hallH.  Odie  Hchool  of  (‘Uginem'ing 
olterH  courHCR  in  mechanical,  (dce.- 
trical,  aiitomohih',  ai'i-onautical, 
and  civil  engiiUH'ring,  and  niaiii' 
tains  it.H  own  wor'kshoiis,  geiu'ra- 
ting  station,  a.nd  an  aerodrome. 
Students  HjHnid  alt.(‘rnate  vviH'ks  in 
kniture  rooms  and  in  tb(‘  work- 
Hhoi)S.  04it‘  sehool  of  n.pplied 
Hoiemu*  gives  instirnetion  in  chemi¬ 
cal  ticc.hnology  and  migineering, 
and  has  facilitiics  for  resi'andi, 
Odna'c  is  also  a  depaa-tnient,  for 
tile  training  of  teachers.  Undm'  a 
d('p!u'im(‘nti  of  |)hysieaJ  edm-adion 
come  gymimstiics  and  Ki)ort,  for 
whitdi  ther(‘  a,i'e  I20  aeri's  of 
playing  iielils. 

liOugiH'ca.  Marki'l.  town  of  eo. 
(hdway,  Irish  Ivepnhlie,  On  Lougli 
Kea,  LS  m.  S.W.  of  Ihdliimslocx 
iti  lm.s  a.  rly,  sta.tion.  Tim  ehi<‘f 
building  is  tJu^  modern  eutluslral  of 
tJic  11.(1.  dioe(‘H(‘  of  (T)(d‘ert  .  'The 
iovyn  grew  u})  around  a,  ea,Htle 
built  hy  a  Norman  harou,  juul 


wa,H  a,t  ou('  time  a  forti(i(‘d 
There  are,  a  lew  riounins  of  a 
religions  housen  Maiiu*!  day, 
Tlnu’ri.  Lop,  ( 1051 )  2,855. 

^Loitgittom,  ^  Laid  of  the  urlian 
distrie.t  of  (Tigwell,  Lssivv,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  on  theOmitrul  lane,  11^ 
m.  N.N.L,  ot  LiviU'pool  StiiasO. 
also  H(‘rvc!(l  hy  Oisssi  Limx  )md 
on  th(‘  horders  of  Lpping  Forc^st. 
The  12tli  (icutury  tdmreh  of  S, 
Nicliolas  was  [mlled  down  in  1 8 (7 


and  tilie  uunnorial  <ih;ipel  of  S. 
Nichohis  huilt^  on  its  site  in  1877, 
Honu^  H)t,h  eentiUry  hraasi^s  henng 
preserved.  Odu'  (existing  })!U'iHh 
churcliofS.  -John  ilu^  IJa.ptdst dales 
from  18-N> ;  trlm.t  of  S.  Ma.ry  IVorn 
1871.  The  puhlic  hall  vva.H  (‘riadifnl 
in  1885  {mi  Lopj)ing).  Loughton 
Hail,  l87t),  Ht.iiids  on  Mu^  sitie  ol  ;i 
Tudor  mansion,  ndmilt^  in  the  17th 
century  hy  Sir  Lolsn't  Wrotii, 
and  l)und-  (\‘i,rly  in  t.ln*  lOtk  c.eii- 
tui-y,  vvlusi  th('  pietiUr<‘S  aiiid 
10,000  hooks  and  MSS.  vv<'r(s 
d(‘stiroy(‘(l.  Ben  -lonsou  reders  to 
th(‘  gay  (loiug^s  ad  tlu^  hail  in  his 
time*.  The  history  ot  tlui  manor 
or  manors  goes  hindi  to  the  days 
of  the  (lonhvssor.  Loughtion  is  num- 
tioaed  eight  tinu's  in  Donu'sday, 
and  is  aisscauated  with  tiu'  aJ)lK)t/s 
of  VVaitham  and  Stiratford.  It  hi'- 
came  a  royal  nmnor  in  1510,  and 
W'as  latcH’  iueor})ora.(;<*d  with  tlu^ 
(huthy  of  Ivaiuuister.  From  the 
lamily  ot  Wh’oth  it  })aHH<‘d  to  tjuit, 
ot  Ma.itila.nd,  and  is  imw  owmal  by 
the  L.d.C.  Tof).  est.  15,000. 

Iiouis  oa  Louis  u’on.  Fr<meh 
gold  coin.  It  was  xnint,<‘d  hy  Louis 
JK  1 1 1  in  KHO,  a.nd  eoritiiumsl  in  hh(>i 
till  a.ttm'  the  R.evajlut.ioii.  It  \va.H 


tiouis.  Obverso  and  revertio  oK  tbo 
old  Bi'oncb  Kold  coin.  I  aoiaal  mn 


wort.li  about  10s.,  a.ml  halt  a-nd 
douhh‘  louis  also  ^toined.  The 
na.nu'  is  idso  givim  colloipunlly  t.o 
tilu^  20-(VaiUe  ijii'ce^  or  nnpohsm. 

Louis,  A  niasculim^  (.’hristian 
name.  Louis  is  the  Freneli  form, 
the  Fuglish  Ixdng  Lewis,  t.lm  Htn’. 
nmn  Ludwig,  and  th(‘  Ita.liu.u  Lodo- 
vice.  It  origimitisl  among  tJu» 
Franks  as  (ihlodwig,  and  has  been 
po|)ulai‘  witli  ruhn'H,  having  luam 
borne  hy  10  kings  ot  Fratiee,  n 
immlx'r  ot  (h‘rma.n  em})i'rorH  and 
Kings,  and  hy  kings  ol'  nni(ga.rv 
a.nd  })rine(‘M  in  Italy,  d'li<‘  mnpm'or 
Louis  1  eoiints  also  as  Louis  1. 
king  ot  Frane(‘,  as  his  riNiIm  in* 
iduded  (,lmd  (H)untry.  b'or  kings, 
Louis  is  nHCid  instead  ot  Ludwig 
in  this  work,  AVe  LadisluH. 

_  Louis  I  {778- 840),  Herman 
king  a.nd  Ri)tuau  emperor.  He  was 
third  son  ot  ( ‘lutrlmnagtu*,  who 
had  him  crowned  king  ot  Apui- 
t-aiiu'  in  781.  'The  dixiths  of  his 
(‘hler  hrothm’s  maili^  lum  the  mn- 
peror’s  i4ii<4'  heir,  lit*  wu.s  erowmsl 
joint  (‘m(Hwor  in  815,  and  in  8M 
on  Charlemagne's  dejith.  htsuime 


it.H  lu'ad.  He  diixl  -June  50,  HT). 
Louis  is  (udhsl  le  Deboimir  a.ud 
a.lso,  tor  his  generosity  to  the 
dhurch  a.n(l  r(‘ga.rd  tor  *  mora.lity, 
the  Pious.  Mis  last  l('u  yi'a.rs  wms^ 
H}>(‘rit.  in  wa-rlare  wiHi  his  sons 
a, bout  t.heir  r(\sjKuitive  slmres  ol 
his  rnnpinx  Ou<^  ot  tljimi  warn 
t.h('  erupiu'or  |jot-ha.ir,  aiiiotilnu'  Louis 
tilu',  (hu'imin,  and  t.he  young<'s(,  wu.i. 
th(^  (uufKU'or  (lharl(‘H  tln^  Ba.hl. 

Louis  II  (r.,  822  875).  (hu'man 
king  and  Roman  mnfxu'oix  'riu' 
(4d('st  son  ol  t.h(‘  (‘m|)(U'or  lx)thair 
L  h(^  vvas  a.ssom'ated  as  king  of 
Ita.iy  with  his  ta.thm'  in  tin*  govern¬ 
ment  ot  that,  eount.ry  trom  8-11, 
and  showed  gi'i'al.  (UKH'gy  in  qmdL 
liig  t.lu*  disordm’  in  t.lu^  S,  1H‘  made 
many  (hlort.s  to  expid  t.lie  Mahoriu'* 
dan  inya.d(U‘s.  I  h' eHt/a.hliNhed  Popi' 
Ben(‘di(‘t  III,  who  was  thre!a.t.(med 
hy  a.  riva,I,^  in  855,  and  in  th<^  sa.im* 
y<‘a.r,  on  his  raHi(‘r’H  dmd.h,  lu^  sue- 
(KHshyd  t.o  t.he  em})ire  a.nd  H.aly. 
()n  his  hrot.lucr  (lharh‘,s’w  ihsU.h  in 
S()5,  Louis  inhei’ii.i'd  Provmme. 
H(‘  re(M)vered  Na.ph's  lUid  Apulia 
lor  tiln^  empire,  ;nid  wa.s  pr<'i)a.riug 
to  <H)miU(‘r  (A.lahriu.  a.ud  Si<‘ilY 
winm  h(‘  dit'd,  Ang.  12,  875, 

Louis  IH  (880  028).  Herman 
king  and  R.oman  emp<'r()r.  'Hh' 
son  of  iioso,  king  ct  ProvmuHx  a.ud 
Irmenguinl,  dauglilor  ol'  t.he  cue 
ptu’or  Louis  H,  he  vvn.s  adopted,  on 
his  tatlu'r's  (l('n,t.h,  in  887,  hy  th<‘ 
empmor  Hlmrles  ih(‘  Fat..  (Irowned 
in  Rome  hy  Bmu'diei.  IV  in  001, 
111'  was  Hjxsslily  lexpelhsl  trom 
H.aly,  hut  ri^iurmsl  in  005,  and  in 
duly  was  ov(U’pow<a‘ed  n.t  Vm’oim 
hy  agent.H  of  Benmgar  of  Friuli, 
hliinh'd,  ami  de|)OH(uL  Ho  lived 
tinameTorward  a4  Arles,  his  Ih'O" 
v<‘m;al  ea.|)ita.|.  By  his  wile,  Ade* 
lidde.,  daiighttu’  <)t  Rudolph  ol 
Upper  Burgundy,  Louis  became 
th(^  aaeestor  ot  t.he  house  of  tS)i,voy. 

^  Louis  IV  (1287  1547).  (hwrmin 
king  ami  B.omau  «miperor.  'fhe 
sou  t)!'  Louis,  duke  of  Bu.va.ria,  he 
wa.f.  ('.hosim  (‘m|)eror  in  1514  hy 
tour  ek'ctor.s  •  ot.hers  ehooHiug 
Fr(‘d(n’ii*k  ot  Aust  ria.,  known  ns  t.lu* 
emperor  Fred<s'ie.k  III  or  IV.  A 
(liei,  at  Nuremberg  Imving  com 
lirrned  his  <4(*etion  Louis  di4ied 
Ik)ia^  dohu  XX 11,  n.nd  was  e^x 
communiiiati'd  in  1524.  Ilt‘ 
marched  into  Italy,  was  crowmsl 
emperor  in  Rome,  January  17, 
1528,  and  std-  up  a.u  aid-ipope, 
NiehokiM  V,  hut  had  to  l.akt‘  tUght 
in  Aug,  In  1558  an  eleetomi  union 
dtailaretl  that  the  election  of 
emi)(U’or  wa,M  valid  without  eon 
lirmaTion  hy  thi^  po[)e.  Louis 
wT/.ed  Lower  Ba,v'aria  in  1541  ; 
Tirol  and  (birinUua  came  Bi  his 
family  of  VVittelHhaeh  by  marria.ge. 
In  1510  hv  his  marjiage  to 


Lours 


a  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland 
he  inherited  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Frisia,  and  Hennegau  On  Oct.  11, 
i34-7,  Louis  was  killed  while 
hunting. 

Louis.  Name  of  18  kings  of 
France  The  emperor  Louis  I  ranks 
as  the  first  of  them,  as  France  as 
well  as  Germany  was  in  his  empire. 
Louis  n  was  the  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Bald.  He  ruled 
over  the  West  Franks,  as  the 
French  were  then  called,  from  877 
to  April,  87!-).  Louis  III  was  the  son 
of  Louis  H.  He  reigned  with  his 
brother  Carioman  over  the  Franks 
from  879  to  Aug.,  882. 

Louis  IV  (921-54).  King  of 
France,  9.36-54.  A  son  of  Charles  IIX, 
he  passed  hia  boyhood  in  exile  in 
England,  to  which  fact  he  owes  hia 
name  of  Outremer,  or  bevond  the 
sea.  In  936  the  French  chose  him 
king  and,  returning,  he  was  crowmed 
at  Laon.  His  reign  was  mainly 
spent  in  fighting  his  numerous  foes 
who  included  the  emperor  Otto 
the  Great.  During  a  war  with  the 
Normans  he  was  captured,  and  for 
about  three  years  was  the  prisoner 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris. 
The  king  died  from  the  elfects 
of  a  fall  while  hunting,  Sept.  10, 
954.  His  successor  was  his  son 
Lothair. 


Louis  V  (c.  907-987).  King  of 
France,  986-87.  The  son  of  Lo- 
tbair,  he  began  to  reign  in  March. 
986,  and  died  in  May,  987.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Carolingian 
kings,  and  his  successor  was  Hugh 
Capet. 

Louis  VI  (1078-1137).  King  of 
France,  1 108-37.  Hisfather,  Philip 
I,  made  him  joint  king  m  IlOO, 
and  left  the  government  in  his 
hands.  His  great  rival  was  Henry  I 
of  England,  and  Louis  surrendered 
Brittany  and  Maine  by  the  peace  of 
Gisors,  1 1 13.  To  check  the  nobles 
Louis  favoured  the  peasants  and 
burghers,  established  coinmunes, 
granted  charters,  and  asserted  his 
authority  in  the  provinces  by  com¬ 
missioners.  Louis  VI  died  Aug.  1 


Louis  Vn  (1120-80).  Kin^ 
France,  1137-80.  After  reigr 
for  Mx  years  jointly  with  his  fai 
Louis  VI,  he  succeeded  him 
1137,  marrying  in  the  same  ] 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  Aq^uitaine,  v 
after  he  had  divorced 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  L 
bringing  him  Guienne  and  Poil 
Henry  having  succeeded  to 
English  throne  two  years  late: 
^niggle  between  the  two  ki 
broke  out  in  1157,  and  las 
mtermittently  for  20  years.  ' 
English  king’s  power  grew  u: 
1173,  when  Louis  attacked  1 
at  the  head  of  a  great  allia 
which  included  Flanders,  Sc 


land,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and 
Henry’s  rebellious  sons.  The  de¬ 
sign  failed,  and  peace  wji.s  mad(i 
at  Ivry  in  1177.  Loui.s  died  ISoidi. 
18,  1180. 

Louis  VIII  (1187-1226).  King 
of  France,  1223-26,  Born  in  Pari.s, 
Sept.  5,  1187,  he  wa.s  the  oldo.st  .son 
of  Philip  Augustu.s.  He  a.s.slsled 
his  father  in  iu.s  war  again.st  Mag- 
land,  and  in  1216,  an.swering  an 
invitation  of  some  Eugliwli  barouH, 
he  invaded  that  conutry  in  ord(‘r 
to  depo.se  John.  Ho  met  wil.li  a 
number  of  succe.s.sos,  but,  in  1217, 
John  being  then  d(iad,  ho  was 
beaten  at  Lincoln  and  by  a  tr<\‘ity 
agreed  to  give  up  hi.s  claim.  I  To  tlnm 


took  p.'irt  in  the  er’U'iadr  .i.g.un  tf, 
tli(^  Albii-ynse  1.  In  12;»3  i.onis 
beca.me  king,  but  In'  nnly  ns/pied 
nnril  Nov.  K,  1226,  win'n  lu'  t!i(H  a,t 
Montpen,si('r.  In  timt  sbort  time, 
liow<'V(n\  In^  liiu!  r;i,[>tni'(‘d  Pidfon 
from  the  Mii'disb.  and  Inn!  taken 
A  vignon  Oind  ersislied  dm  religion  i 
iuMnrj'entn  in  Lan»'Uedoe.  Ht" 
inarrii'd  Bl.'Uielie,  d,i,n>'Ji(,nr  ol 
Alpbonso,  king  of  Castilo.  Of  tlK^ir 
large  family  l.be  t'lib'st  non  wag 
S.  Ijoiii.s, 

Louis  IX  (1211  70).  Kill.*;  ,»j 
b’rmiei',  1226  70,  eniionined  mi  S. 
Loiii.s,  1297.  Born  id  Poins}.  April 
25,  12M,  lie  u ii.s  .‘u m  of  Luui.s  \'(n 
and  rdnneIi(H»f(  'aside.  Hi;;  niollicr 
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HubjcHiicd  liini  to  a  riiiiorouH 
oiis  tr'iiiainf*',  and  his  pc^rsoual  piety 
(“;his(h1  liiiii  to  l)eeonK5  known  as 
I)erha})H  rnost  devout  of  inon- 
arehs.  His  fatlnn'  dic'd  iu  122(k 
and  his  ino1,lu'r,  aetinjj;  as  rej^cnt, 
did  Jiuieh  to  eurtnd  tln^  ])OW(n‘  ol' 
the.  |U;r<M),t  l’en<hd  iiobh'-s,  so  that 
wilt'll  he  took  u|)  the  work  ol  ail- 
niiinstration  in  lu' was  IVet' to 
devott',  hiinst'IF  to  tlu^  task  oi 
n'f^ulatmjL!;  invil  atra/ms,  st'ttiinjj;  up 
departinu'uta  for  the  eonti'ol  of 
i^ovenuneni.,  jnsLiet^  and  linanee. 
tVank  and  ati'ahle,  thou}j;h  niodt'st 
a,nd  i-estu'ved,  lie  showed  himself 
as  preeise  in  worldly  as  in  sfiintiad 
mailers. 

In  1212  he  foret'd  Henry  III  of 
h]ngland  to  rt'nounet'  his  ehiinis  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Poitou,  a, ml  in  I2‘-d)  dir<'el,ed  tlu^ 
sixth  enisadt',  att't'mptin.ii;  to  rt'aeh 
Palt'stiiiH'  I'hroufjjh  N^^ypt ;  but 
althoufdi  he  took  Daanit'tta,  he 
was  forta'd  to  retrt'af^  aod  was  nlti- 
matt'ly  captured,  1250,  with  t<he 
remains  of  his  army.  Upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a.  hea.vy  ransom  he  was 
soon  s('t  at/  liberty,  a,nd  sne,” 
<a'(‘(h'd  in  rt'achinfi;  Ihilest/iiu',  wht'H', 
hovvt'vt'i',  h('  a,e(-omf)lisli('d  nothing' 
of  military  importanete  ItetiUnilnjL' 
to  Pranet'  in  125-1,  lit'  prt'pa-red 
anottu'r  ernsa-dt',  a.t^ainsl.  i’nnis. 
Ihit  will'll  bt'sit'yinjj;  IJia/t-  (‘il.y  in 
1270  h('  fi'll  a,  viel/im  t.o  the  iilayiu', 
and  tilt'd  25,  Jn^pt/  a.s  his  least.. 

li/hlfot/rapltif,  Kistmi’i'  th^  Wt, 
bonis,  J.  tie  Joinvillt',  thia'.  (.ranH,  .1. 
llul/lon,  ISTO;  HI.  I  jonis  ol  son 
'IVmpH  11,  Vt'allon,  1875; 'The  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Pnypl.  by  bonis  L\,  M.  ,). 
laivit'H,  ISOS;  bivt's,  h\  Ih'rry,  ItlOl  : 
1\1 .  It.  i’oy nbeta  1 0.50. 

Loixis'X  (12S0  KUO).  Kiny  of 
Franet',  KIM -10.  Kldest  son  of 
Pl)ili[)  IV  and  Joa/ima.  of  Naivarrt', 
he  was  Imni  Oet.  I2K0,  a, ml  sue- 
eeeded  his  fjd,h<tr  Nov.  20,  KIM.  A 
W('a/k  pi'inee,  lit'  \va*s  (tonl/i'tilh'tl  by 
his  uiielt'  Uha.rh'H  of  VOdois,  UiHd  wa,H 
poweiit'NS  a.,'j;a/insl/  t.lie  tnrhnit'ut 
nobles,  who  lornu'd  a.  lea/ynt'  for  t  he 
rt'stora/tion  of  tlu'ir  old  privilt'yt's, 
a, ml  wrt'u.kt'd  vt'uyeant't'  on  Ihe  oltn 
eiaJs  ol  th('  la.l.t'  kme;.  Opptist'd  aJso 
by  the  Uhureh  a, ml  tlu'  eoinmuims, 
bonis  emlt'a/Voured  to  ya/iu  Mu^  pro- 
vinees  by  eha.rt/t'rs,  a.nd  t'lialilt'd 
seris  to  pnrehast'  fri'tslom,  lb'  niso 
sohl  tiOiees  to  raise  moiiev  for  a  war 
with  tiamh'rs.  lie  di('<r  smbh'idy, 
tliuu'  5,  lino,  u.ml  was sneetH'dtHl  by 
his  brotlu'r  Philip  V, 

Louis  Kl  (M2:i  HU).  Kiny  of 
:^^’5,net‘,  MOI  Sit.  rUo  son  of 
Uharles  VI 1,  he  was  htn-n  at  Bonr- 
ye,s,  duly  211,  M2;k  Tlu*  story  of 
his  rt'iyn  ist.hait'of  thet'onsolidutiion 
ol  modt'rn  hVaima'.  11  is  tlt'inoera/lie 
huininys,  real  or  assumt'd,  vvt'rt'  to 
somt'  ext.ent  respoiisihh'  foi'  raising 
the  status  of  the  lower  and  nnddle 


elasses,  from  whom  he  ehost^  Ids 
most  trusted  counsellors,  while 
jealously  eiirhiny  the  powt'r  of  the 
nohdil.y,  (loarse  in  his  pltvisurt^s 
and  ehoiet^  of  u/ssoeiatt's,  erni'l  a.nd 
stmsual,  lit',  was  uevcrtlu'less  a  ina.n 
of  ('Xira.ordinary  snbth'ty,  yrt'a.t 
adininist.ra,t.iv('  ea.pat;ity,  and  of  tlu' 
hiylu'st,  pt'rsonal  etMira.,i!;'(X 

Louis,  who  bail  t'lnhit.tt'rt'tl  tin' 
last,  yt'ars  of  his  falht'r’s  lile  by  Ids 
t'.ontinual  int.ri|yiU'H,  sneet't'detl  him 
in  Mtil.  Ihtilt  'ss  taxal.iou  brought 
about  a  ymu'i'a.l  revolt  in  1405, 
whieh  rc'snlted  in  i.he:  rt'iuissitm  of 
eerl.ain  burtlems.  Louis  was  nnule 
prisom'r  by  bis  powerfid  rival, 
Duke;  (ihaiies  of  Kuryiindy,  while 
on  a  visit  t.t)  t.hat  rultu'  in  Mtis,  anti 
only  ('Hea.i)etl  t'xeeution  by  dint  of 
tmmy  promi.st's.  Trea.elu'i*y  on  boi.h 
Hidt\s  brought  ihi^  hostilit.h'H  whie-h 
ensued  to  a  sptHidy  elost'.  In  MVIl 
eoert'ive  mt'asnreH  of  the!  most,  in¬ 
famous  kintl  were  taken  a.yainst 
the  uobilit.y,  who  Inul  [iroptised  t.o 
assiyn  l.ht^  crown  to  Kdward  IV  of 
hhiehbntl.  hklwa.rd  huidcMl  in  bd'a/uee 
with  a  larye  army,  hut  was  bought 
off,  autl  Louis's  ea,joleiry  ri'iideri'd 
tlie  invasion  nnya.tory.  Loins  <li('<l 
a,t  Ph'SHis-lo-d'ours,  Any.  20,  I  bSIb 

MtanoireH,  P.  de 
Uemities,  lO-li)  ;  LtU.l.ri's,  d.  Va.es(m 
and  P.  ( 'lia.raeay ,  1885;  P.  Pas- 
(piha-.  180.5  ;  lalei  K.  Hans  1007. 

Louis  Xll  (I•M52  1515),  Kuil' 
of  Pramm,  MOH  1515.  A  son  of 
Uharles,  didit'  of  ()rl<»a.ns,  t  he  potd, 
ht'  was  dt'set'iideid  from  ( Iharles  V, 
hut.  tlitl  not,  ht'eonH'  ht'ir  to  t,ho 
tin  tint'  foi’ Homi'  ytsirs.  lie  nuirrit'd 
dramm  (eaiioinsed  105(1),  a  da.uyli- 
ter  of  Louis  XI,  a, ml  as  tbdct^  of 
Urh'a.ns  was  a.td.ive  during;  the 
rt'iyns  of  t,ha,t  kiny  and  of  Uhark's 
\dlL  Umh'r  tlH'  lattt'r  lit'  It'd  a 
revolt,  whit'll  residlt'd  in  his  impri« 
Konnit'iit,  Init.  lu*  was  soon  frets  a, ml 
in  MO-I  ht^  Ht'i'vt'tl  wit.h  t.ht'  bh'eneh 
foret's  in  |(,a,ly.  In  April,  1408,  he 
hoea,im'  kiny  on  t.ht'  I'uilurt^  of  tlirtmt 
ht'irs  to  Uharh's  VII  L 

Asstmtiny  his  rif.>iit  as  h<4r  (,o  t.ln^ 
4Avo  fSieilii'H  a, ml,  as  yraaitlson  of 
Vah'iitinn.  VOseonti,  to  Milan,  Louis 
iiivadt'tl  Italy  in  MOO  wit.li  Pm-tli- 
irnml  of  Spain,  a,  projtmt  whieh  It'd 
to  a.  prolonyt'd  rividry  htd.wt'tm 
Prama' a.n(MSpa.in.  .Ibi  st'oiirt'd  tht' 
prov,  of  Brit.l.any  by  marryiny  Anno 
of  Brittany,  witlow  of  Iuh  prt'dt'. 
et'Hsor,  after  (.ho  anmdmont  of  his 
lirst.  marriaye.  ^  In  1508  hotmtered 
wilh  Popo  diiliuH  11,  t.ho  emperor, 
and  Ib'rtlinand  into  tin'  ltm.yuo  of 
Uamhrai,  t.ho  purpose  of  which  was 
to  tjiudl  the  groM'iny  powtu’  of 
Vt'oiet',  hut  onee  its  pr<4t'nsionH 
had  ht't'U  cheeked,  lie  tlriflod  into 
lio.stililit'H  with  diilius  anti  by  the 
yrt'at  victory  of  B,a.V('nna  in' 1512 
Buhjuyatt'd  pmetieally  the  whole  of 


It.aly,  whit'll,  Imwewer,  ht^  was 
unable  t.o  rel-aiin,  A  t|ua,rrt'l  with 
llt'iiry  VII  I  of  Knylaml  letl  to  t.he 
dt4’ea,t  (4‘  the'  Prtmeh  at  Uuim\ya.l.(^ 
near  Ua.lais,  in  1515,  and  tht'  ensn- 
iny  t.rtei.ty  of  Orkxuis  wa.s  tliHa.d“ 
va/Utitiyeous  t.o  Itrauoe, 

Louis  l.ook',  as  his  third  wile, 
Ma.ry,  sistt'r  <4'  Ib'ury  Vlll,  but. 
Hurvivt'tl  t.hei  wtshliuy  liy  only  i.hrt't^ 
months,  tlyiny;  -bin.  1,  1515.  In 
1501)  he  hatl  rt'c.eivtHl  by  public 
juu'laniat.iou  l.ht'i  title  of  fa.tlier  of 
liis  pmipk',  proof  (.bat,  tlespilt'  his 
many  military  misfortmu's  anti  un« 
wise  I’ort'iyn  politty,  ho  was  apfirt'- 
ciaf.t'tl  by  his  subjt'et.s  for  tbei  ma.ny 
political  adva,nta.^t<'M  he  hatl  eon- 
lerrtMl  upon  l.lit'in.  f/oa.s'a//  Loniw 
XII  et  Anno  dt^  Bi'i'tayno.  P. 
baortiix  1882;  llistoirt'  dt'  Louis 
XIl,  A.  Iv.  <!('.  Maultb',  1880  02. 

Louis  3£in  (  1(501  45).  Rin.i*;  of 
Pi*a.n(aa  1010  *15.  'PhoHon  of  Ib'iiry 
IV  ant!  Mai'y  do’  Mt'dioi,  In  ^  was 
born  Bt^pt.  27,  10(11,  a.ml  oa.mo 
to  t.ho  l.hrono  on  (,he  d('a4.h  of  bis 
latJuir  in  1010,  A  .s[K>iM.  child,  ho 
n'ctavt'd  iLo  worst  possihlt'  fpiid- 
nnet'  from  Ins  nnd.lu'r,  a.ml  from  the 
lirst.  was  plunm'tl  iu  a.n  a.t.inospht're 
of  court  intrippie,  to  whi(4i  his  wtadr 
elia.raelor  wa.s  mwt'r  a4»l(;  to  rise 
Hupt'rior, 

O’lu'  ahstaiei^  of  st'il.led  i^pivu'i'u- 
mt'.ni.  a.nd  tht'  nu'iiaet'  of  tht'  Pro¬ 
le, staut  pn.i'l,v  (’(‘iit.ri'd  at.  La  U-m- 
e-h('lh^  pn'<iipitat,od  civil  war  in 
10 10,  and  a,flt'r  a.  t'onlliet  ol  (.wo 
yt'ars,  iu  which  tht'  kinp;,  tht'  y;rt‘a,t 
Hollies,  and  the  tpu't'n  down.p,er 
oppostal  ea.eh  t)th<*rin  twt'r  varyiu"; 
e.ombinat.ions,  Iht'  rise  of  lUeholh'U 
introdnetal  Hl.ahility  into  ajlairs. 
Ih^  rtsluetMl  La  U.(H4i<*llt'  in  1028, 
a.nd  .siieet't'dt'ti  in  j.»a,iiuny  ub.stilule 
bdluonet'  ovtir  the  weak  Louis,  who,, 
t.h(Mip;h  etmra,yetniH  us  a.  military 
h'!Ml(M‘,  wa.s  no  ma,tt4i  for  (,he  aMt.ute 
ehur(4Mua.n  in  tbplonnUie  a(Ta,irH. 
The  estia.hhshment,  of  a  et'ul.ral 
power  umamtrollt'd  by  nohlt's  or 
pa.rlia.nient.  vva.s  a.ehi<'V('th  a.ml  by 
ihci  (dTorts  of  tau’dinal  the 

l'V<'n<4i  t'l'tiwn  beea,m('  luorti  powi'i’" 
I'ul  t.lian  Ji.l.  any  ftirmer  pt'riod, 

Odds  ('leva! ion  jiwtOit'  a.n  in- 
unlinatic  pridi'  in  Louis.  wht»  bt'^^ 
camc!  dtaid  to  a.ll  na,t.nra.|  ft't'bnpa 
aiid  aetpiit'srt'd  in  t.lie  insnl(.H  which 
Kiitiht'lit'u  tlirt'cb'd  a4.  his  motht'f, 
brotht'r,  a.ml  tiut'mp  Uie  mi- 
bp'tuuate  Anne  of  Austria.  Ibi 
tiital  May  1 1,  1045,  leaving;  a  rt'pm 
tat  ion  h>r  pt'mtmal  etinrnyy,  tunm 
bint'tl  wit.h,  a  W(»ak  nmlt'rHta.udinp, 
lie.  loft  iwt)  Hoas,  lands  XIV  and 
Philip,  tlnke  of  OrhaniH. 

hihliutjruph!/.  Lonin  XllI  ot 
liiehelhui,  M.  Topin,  187(5;  I  Km, 
toire  th'  Bii'ht'litm,  (L  Ktuiolaux* 
1805  -1005  ;  I,oni.s  XHI  tPaptva  aa 
eonosimndaiKH^  aviH'  Biehtdion,  li, 
dti  _B('au(4iamp,  1052;  (tmrt  of 
Ltniia  XHI,  K,  A.  Pat, more  IDtlUi. 
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Louis  XIV  (163S-1715).  King  as  a  king.  He  i.u|nT,s.s,'a  hiMis"! 
oJ  France,  1643-1715.  A  son.  ot  upoaluHiigoasnoiuo(li'ru  snvc'irigu 
Louis  XIII  and  Anne  of  Austria,  luisovci'donc.and  sUiudsnnl  as  In 
he  was  born  at  SI.  ruler  who  more  Hum  ;m,v  ollici 
l^>r///l  Germaine-en-Layc  typilies  kingshiii.  -Hllmugh  Ins 
mml  Sept.  5,  1638.  He  colos.sal  v'amty  wa.s  .i(roiii|i.iined 

- '  became  king  before  by  a  good  deal  of  praelu'ii  u.  iik'’. 

lie  was  five,  and  was  educated  for  his  extravaf^nin<4^,  a.iid  .S(^  lislitu';*'.* 
that  position.  In  1660  he  really  cost  Kraneo  dear.  In  the  sun 
began  to  rule,  in  the  same  year  king,  the  grand  monardi  as  n^ 
niarryhig  Maria  Theresa,  a  iSpanish  called  luniseli— "U  n.  u>  i  n 

rineessr  I'ost  and  the  worst  ol  alwolnlo 

Louis  reigned  for  72  years,  one  monarchy, 
of  the  most  glorious  peiiods  in  the 

history  of  France,  ^or  mneh^  it  ,SU0: 

her  armies  were  mvinci ole,  but  It  Hassall,  ISlI.i; 

was  more  notable  for  its  art  and  ni^^ioiro  ch  Kriirur,  viils.  7  H,  ed. 
literature,  while  the,  influence  of  Lavisse,  lUOl  ;  The  Age  ol 
the  court  on  manners  and  ta.ste  can  Loni.s  XI.\A  fiord  Art  on.  IturJ  ; 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Of  all  the  Ijouis  XlVh  Sir  (t.  Polriiu  new  od. 
national  activities,  Louis  was  the.  16-10.  ^ 

centre.  His  industry  was  t remen-  Louis  XV  (1710  7-1).  .King  ol 

(lous  and  he  spoke  truly  when  he  France,  1710-74,  Son  of  Louis,  (hilu^ 
said  the  state,  it  is  His  hand  of  IJiirguiuly,  ho  was  I  ho  greal  - 
was  in  almost  every  move  of  Euro-  grandson  ol  Louis  X  I V,  I  o 

pean  politics,  planning  aggressions,  Si/j/j  who, so  iliroiu^  h<',  Ix'cjiine 
arranging  campaigns,  huving  alii-  heir  in  1712.  llorn  hVfi, 

anees ;  he  attended  personally  to  lo,  1710,  his  mother  ht'ing  a  priii- 
all,  and  also  found  time  to  build  ees.s  of  ISavoy,  ho  was  (‘duealtMl 
palaces,to  encourage  literature  and  under  the  direction  of  Ihtsiry.  Ali 
art,  and  to  take  a  fill  of  pleasure,  live  he  became  king  und  in  1722 
Louis  carried  on  a  scries  of  wars,  was  di'clarcd  of  ag(\  but'  t  lu^  con- 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  duct  of  atlairs  was  not.  in  bis  luuuls 
make  him  the  dictator  of  Europe,  until  1742,  and  then  only  pari  inlly. 
By  1678  he  had  achieved  a  great  His  long  reign  was  otu'  ol  mis- 
measure  of  success,  but  afterwards  fortune  for  firaiuu^  Thc'  Ni'vmi 
he  was  less  fortunate,  and  the  A'ears’ War  enthxl  in  a  Immiliaiiug 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  was  a  peace,  while  the  linancial  coudil  ion 
deep  "humiliation  to  France.  He  of  the  country  grow  si  eudily  worsig 
did,  however,  extend  his  country’s  and  without  ability  or  imlust  ry 
boundaries,  while  for  fifty  years  Louis  did  nothing  to  nviu't  ilu' ap" 
he  was  the  most  influential  %ure  proaclung  cataclysm.  Ills  private 
in  European  politics.  After  the  life  is  generally  reganU'd  as  mon* 
death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1683,  than  usually  sc'andalous.  Hi'  had 
Louis  married  his  mistre.s3,,  Mine,  a  succession  of  mist  resses,  of  whom 
de  Maintenon,  who  had  great  in-  Mmc.  de  Pompadour  und  Mnu'.  du 
lliience,  and  is  regarded  as  being  Barry  are  best  known,  while  stories 
responsible  for  the  interest  in  are  told  of  his  seraglio  in  tln^  Pure 
religion,  or  perhaps  rather  in  aux  Cerfs.  He  married,  in  1725 
orthodoxy,  that  marked  his  eon-  Marie  Leczcy.ynska,  daughter  of 
eluding  years.  His  earlier  mis-  ^Stanislaus,  tlio  deposed  king  of 
tresses  included  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  Poland.  Undosorvmdly,  lui  won  tlm 
and  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan.  His  son 
Louis,  and  his 
grandson,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  died 
Ijefore  him,  leaving 
his  great-grandson, 
afterwards  Louis 
XV,  his  lieii-.  Xat- 
ural  children  in¬ 
cluded  two  sons  by 
Mme.  de  Montes- 
pan,  who  were 
legitimatised.  Louis 
died  Sept.  1,  1715. 

^  As  a  man  Louis 
did  not  possess  ex¬ 
ceptional  abilities 
of  any  kind,  but  he 
was  certainly  great 
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74 ,  Louis  XVI,  1774-92 ;  Louis  XVII,  titular  kmg,  17934)6  ;  Louis  X VIII, 

rcigneil  do  facto,  1814-24 


ol  Lolli.'l  I  lu'  W'i'll  lH'ln\'<Hl 
)ic.'iM';-:c,  (I iirinp;  n n  illilcM  in  1711, 
it  ipHid  <lc;i  1  (4  ;in  \i<'l  \  \\  a Lou  ii 
for  Ilia  i’(M’ow'i’\.  Thia  l(M4in",  u.iu 

not,  in  oviih'iii’o  u  hmi  bo  dioil, 
May  10.  I'fif  fi  (o  fi(‘  ..ucci'odoO  by 
lii;'  giMiuhum,  I anii.s  \  \  ! .  'riio 
Hi'.y in;';  u 1 1 ribnl otl  In  I HMii'i,  “  A fl cr 
nm,  liio  dclmyn”  rlinrncl(‘''ioo;i  (bi' 
lun  n  n  ml  I  ho  apic.  ( 'oiom/f  Tho  Koal 
Lnni.M  .X  A.  ( 7  P.  Hipmaid.  1006. 
Lonin  X  ami  Hia  'I'imca,  t*. 
(taxollc,  1021. 

Louis  XVI  i:17:H  o:n.  Knm,  of 
Fmiicc,  1771  02.  Ih.rn.il  Mnninlioa 
All!',.  22,  l7oL  I  hr  non  o'  Lnuia, 
tho  danplim,  und  a 
graiuhion  of  I oun  i  X  \', 
he  became  heir  to 
I  he  Ibroiio  in  l  /bo 
and  al  10  beeanu*  Kme,.  l''or  L> 
yi'iira  he  ruled,  while  I  he  eondil  ion 
of  llu*  conniry  *':ro\\  ole.nlily 
worne,  ami  I  hen,  m  fi/so,  euiue 
t he  Kevolul  ion,  lie  remained  on 
Mie  llirone  for  a  Inrllier  three 
yearn*  allho(j;di  hia  powfu*  ’aink  to 
'/ero.  In  .Imie,  li’Ol,  he  lied  In 
\’aremie:),  hul  he  uu.i  firomdd  haek 
Id  Pai'ia.  w  here  he  look  nn  oul  h  lo 
reippi  ua  11.  eonal ilut tonal  lung.  In 
Mepl.,  1702,  Ihe  lumd\  olVief'  whm 
aholiahed. 

fionia  <  hpel,  aa  In'  vuia  I'ltHed, 
wuM  wil  Inml  any  jimt  ilii-ut  ion  Ined* 
found  |;;uid,v  ol  treaaon  apMtnat  Ihe 
repulilie,  and  on  dntn  21.  170.2,  \ui» 
guilhhined  .*  bin  uife.  Marie  Atiloi 
ne(l(\  a  llapahnri''  inineeriu,  whom 
he  had  married  in  IVVO,  oliared  Ida 
fale,  'I'heir  elder  eon  died  lad'ore 
Ida  pareniu  j  a  aoit  and  a  dnttghler 
remained  the  I  iltilnr  lamtts  X  \'l  L 
and  Marie.  2’liereao,  uho  auivivial 
the  horrora  iu  whit’h  ahe  wan  nub- 
mil  ted,  and  diet!  in  1  Sol,  Lmtia 
X  \‘rKinlerilioiifi  ueregootl,  and  Ida 
peraonal  eharacter  formed  a  plena 
ing  emit ra at  to  Hud  of  Ida  gmntP 
fnlluu*,  but  he  laeked  eidirely 
polilieid  inaighi  and  pnlgemeni. 
fVnem//.  Louia  X  \d  and  Marie 
Antoinet (e,  A. i\  P, 
Hngjuuai,  IlHiO, 

Louiu  XVll 
{I7h:»  02).  Nmiii' 
iml  king  of  Frnnee, 
1702  Oo.  12ie  Mee. 
ond  aon  of  LmuH 
X\‘L  he  WHM  horn 
id  Verna itle.a,  March 
2L  l7Ho,  In  17KI), 
on  bin  elder  hrotin 
epn  death,  he  he- 
rame  Indr  lo  the 
throm*  whieli  he 
mn  I'r  ancended,  Hi, 
Aug,,  1 702,  In*  vvim 
i a  k  e  n  to  t  h  e 
'Temple,  Hitd  from 
then  miuardu  the 
lom’-i  hint  or V 
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largely  conji'eturc*.  Il(‘  iKH-anie. 
nominally  kin^'  on  tlu'  ('xia-uilon  oi' 
his  ratlun’,  .kin.  -1,  1 7!), ‘5,  hul  ho 
rxmiairUMl  in  tin'  'Tcmiph',  and  in 
duiu',  1705,  his  (h'aih  was  an- 
nounoi'd.  Soiik'  lliink,  howovor, 
that  h(^  (‘soa.|>(Hl,  and  atXor  iln^  ros- 
loi'aii(ni  of  tin'  Bourbons  a.  nunibor 
of  ])crsons  c'hvinu'd  t,o  lu'  lu*.  (  'aih 
sa/iTlu'  Dauphin,  (k  la'uoirc',  Biifj;. 
tr’aius.  1022;  d'ho  Slnnlou’-Kinji,', 
H.  R,.  Ma,dok  Rnfj;.  trains.  lOOO. 

Louis KVni  ( 1 755  1  H2d ).  ^  K in?-; 
of  h5'auo('.  (Irandson  of  Bonis  XV 
and  hrotlu'i'  of  Ijouis  X\d,  In*  was 
born  a,f  Xk'rsalih's,  Nov, 
1755.  InU'Usoly ji'alous 
of  Mari(^  AuRfiiK't'to,  Mon- 
sicair,  as  In'  was  styh'd, 
wiM  involv('d  in  all  tin'  oourf  in- 
t  rii»au's,  ainl  at.  tin'  lirst,  inurinuring 
(d‘iln'  R('V()liitlon  |)OH('d  as  a  frit'inl 
of  lb('  p('opk'.  II(^  la'inaiiKsl  in 
Baris  until  ttu'  IH,t>'ht.  ol’  Bonis  X\'B 
wilt'll,  more  forlannitt'  than  his 
brotbt'r,  bt'  suoc'oodod  in  luakiujj; 
bis  way  to  (Viblonz.  Ilort'  In'  liLnirt'd 
as  iho  In'ad  of  tin'  Royalists,  dt'- 
dart'd  himst'lf  rt'ai'ul  aft  I'l'  l  lu't'.xo- 


oution  of  Bonis,  ainl  on  iho  doalh 
of  tilt'  dauphin,  in  17!K5,  pro- 
olaiuH'tl  bimst'lf  king  as  Bonis 
XVI  IB  The  next  12  yt'ars  lu'  spout 
wajnh'ring  about  l^hiropi',  wi'l- 
ooint'd  nowhere',  a.nd  rt'duot'd  ah 
t  inn's  to  extrenu'  ptivt'rty. 

In  1S()7  Bonis  wt'ut  to  Bnglaiid, 
wht'i’t'  hti  I'emaint'd  until  Ihei  vii'” 
t.ory  of  tilt',  Allit'd  a.rnn(‘S  in  IS  14 
openetl  the  way  tti  Baris,  lit'  on- 
tt'rt'.d  Ids  (‘apital  May  2,  but.  al'tt'i* 
some  months  of  nnsal  isfaet.ory 
govt'rnmt'nt,  was  tihligt'd  to  talvt' 
llight  on  .Napol(on\s  t'seapt'  from 
Blha..  Onet'  again,  aft<*r  ^Vate^loo, 
ht'.  rt'turnt'd  to  Baris,  July  H,  1815, 
to  reign  until  his  dt'ath.  dripph'd 
with  gtiut  a, ml  t'nfet'hlt'd  liy  his  Hie 
of  diMa.ppoint.nu'nts  a, ml  waodt'r- 
ings,  In'  jiuisst'd  from  tin',  lunids  of 
out'  fa.vonrite  t  ti  another  and  failt'd 
t,o  t'sta.hlish  Ins  govt'rnment  on  a, 
Jirm  lia.sis  by  tin'  grant, ing  of  such 
const, il.utlonal  reforms  as  tht'  agt' 
d('ma,ndod.  Ib' dit'd  Sept,.  It!,  1821, 
and,  his  imirriagt'  having  bet'ii 
barrt'ii,  the  throin'  passt'd  to  his 
brotln*r,  (Jiarh'S  X'ee  Boids 

XVin,  M.  B.  Sandars,  It) It). 

Louis  I  (178(5  18(58).  King  of 
Bavaria,.  A  son  ol'  Maximilian 
Jt)H(*ph,  who  booann'  in  171)t)  oloetor 
and  in  180(5  king  of  Bavaria,  ho  was 
born  ah  Strasbourg,  Aug.  25,  178(5. 
Ikiliiloally  hostik'  to  Brunei'  and  a 
sympahhist'i'  with  lilM-ral  ideas,  lit' 
sfuiwed  this  latter  trait,  (dter  1825, 
wlu'n  In'  bi'i'aiui'  king,  and  the 
('arlier  yi*a.rs  of  his  ri'ign  formed 
a,  fx'i'iod  of  ('uligldem'd  progr(',ss  iu 
polities,  in  ('flnention  ami  eullnri', 
and  m  indudig’.  Ib'  also  ssiio 

»  I 


])a.t,hlsed  with  tin'  di'Nii'i'  of 
<  b'l'eee  for  indepi'inleiiei'. 

Bouis  In'ea.me  less  liln'ra,!  in  bis 
ieh'us  as  yi'ars  wi'iit,  on,  or  allowi'd 
his  mh'isers  to  nia,k('  him  so.  hi 


he  abdieati'd  Nov.  !),  lt)18,  and 
dii'd,  Oeh.  17,  lt)2B  Nee  Ihuairia. 

Louis  I  (122(5  82).  King  of 
Ihingary  and  Boland.  A  son  of 
(Jiarh's  B,oh('rl,  king  of  Ihmgarv, 


In'  beea.ni('  kiig 
'fell  iu  12  12.  Hi.' 


Loins,  kings  oS  Bavaria.  Loll;  to  right, 

anil  Louis  III 

184(5  In'  roriiied  a  eonnexion  vilh 
the  (lani'er  Bola  Moiiti'z,  who  used 
h('r  inllui'iiee  ('specially  againsl,  the 
doniimint,  Calholie  party.  J’biM 
was  followed  hy  thi'  nuri'si,  of  IH'bS, 
a, ml  the  king's  abdication  on 
March  20.  .Bonis  livi'd  on,  partly 
in  liouie,  until  lA'b.  28,  18(58.  Ill' 
liad  lour  sous,  oin'  of  whom  wa.s 
Dtho,  king  of  ( h'(‘(‘('(',  and  anot  ln'i* 
his  sneei's.sor,  Maximilian  IB 
Munich  owed  to  him  its  tinest,  build¬ 
ings  and  its  grea  t  art-  eolleel  ions. 

Louis  n  (1845  8(5).  King  ol' 
Ba.varia.  Hdu'  eidt'.sl,  son  ol‘  King 
Maximilian  II,  he  was  born  Aug. 
25,  1845.  IBs  interests  won'  in 
art  and  niusli'  ratiu'r  (hnn  alfairs 
of  state',  of  which  In'  u'us  ijidte. 
ignorant,  when  lu'  be'came  king  in 
18(54.  His  ministers  ('ominitt.ed 
Bavaria,  t-o  the'  side'  of  Aust  ria,  in 
18(5(5  a,nd  to  that,  of  Brussin,  in  1870. 
Ill'  be'cjnne'  IVii'iidly  with  Kielnird 
WbtgiK'r,  t,o  carry  out,  w'hosi'  I'X- 
pi'iisive  ideas  hi'  provide'd  immense' 
sums,  a,  course'  (/liaJ,  made  bol  li  vt'iy 
impopidar  wil-h  the'  Ba,varia,us.  lie 
liael  ot,h(‘r  favonrit.e's,  and  soon  eh'" 
ve'Iopi'd  syinpt.oniH  of  m('nl,a,l  eh'* 
mnge'me'idi,  oiu'  synpilom  of  wine'h 
was  a  de'siri'  for  solitude'.  Hki  gral  Hy 
(ihis  whim  gre'at,  sums  we're'  spe'iit, 
on  I'esieh'iu'CH  at  I lohe'nsehwangau 
a, ml  ('Ise'whe're',  on  the'  pe'iTonmuiee' 
of  plays  with  himse'lf  as  the'  only 
Hpe'ctalor,  and  on  otlu'r  e'ee'e'ii- 
trieitiii'.s.  In  June',  188(5,  he  was 
di'clare'd  iueapnJile'  of  ruling.  IBs 
une'h'  Buitpold  be'caine'  re'ge'iit  on 
June'  10,  a.nel  on  tliine  12  the  king 
and  his  doctor  we'rt' drem  ned  in  t  he 
iake^  of  Bl.arnherg.  t'm/w/i'//  ibi- 
maiie'c  of  Budwig  II  ;  Bite,  h\  M, 
Olen,  Kng.  trails.  11)27.  h’.  tli'i'ard, 
1800. 

Louis  hi:  (1845  1021).  KJng  of 
Bavaria,  A  son  of  Brinee  laiil  fieilel, 
and  grandson  of  King  Bouis  I,  lu* 
was  Iiorn  Jan,  7,  1845,  In  18(58  he* 
inarrii'd  llu'  ni’elidiiehe'SH  .Maria 
'riu'i'e'.sa  of  Aust,ria,~KN(.e‘" Moeh'iia. 
On  t-he  (h'ath  ol"  bis  blit  her,  D('<‘,  12, 
1012,  he'  siie'ce'e'de'el  him  as  re'gi'id, 
of  Ihn  aria,  King  Otto  bi'iiig  insane'. 
Breieliiime'd  kill",  Nn\.  5,  BB2, 


'!v:i  reign  was  one'  of 
w  a  r  fa  re',  in 
which  he'  was 
u.smdl  v  siiee'e'iSM- 
fill ;  this  isiid  his 
(h'idiiigs  with 
otlu'i'  kings  in 
Louis  I,  Louis  H,  the'  inte're'sts  eif 

bif'i  e'ouni  ry  won 
Ibr  him  the  title'  of  I  In'  Ore*at,  Be' 
fought,  Nh'uie't'  for  the  petsse'.ssieiii  of 
Dalmatia,  uhieb  uas  give'ii  t(>  him 
in  B258,  ,and  a,  fnrthe'r  weir  (1278 
81  )  (‘onlirnn'el  Ins  peisse'ssioii  tlii'iv- 
of.  I  b‘  was  less  sm’ee'ssfnk  lieiwevi'i", 
in  his  e'I’I'eirls  tei  se'c'ure'  Niiph's.  In 
1,270  h(‘,  sne'ee'i'de'el  his  nm'le  OaMi- 
mir  eis  king  ol'  Bolaiak  ami  eihout 
the'  sfime  liiiK'  wens  involved  in  a 
war  with  Jbirke'y,  Be*  die'd  Se'pt, 
10,  1282,  i(*:iA  ing  tavn  deni'dde'r.s, 
eil'  v\  lioin  eiiie'  Weis  to  heu  e*  1 1  imgeii'i 
eiml  the  (Jhe'i'  Bohuiil.  Nev 
Ilnngar>  ;  INilaiul, 

Louis  11  ( bbotl  2(5).  King  of 
Bniigaiw'  ami  Bohe'iniei,  'I’he*  son 
of  Beidislas,  kiiig^  of  Bohe'iniji,  whn 
h  a,  d  b  ('  ('  n 
ehoNi'n  king  ed' 

Bung  ary  in 
1400,  he'  Mile* 

('('('  d  ('  d  hi  .‘S 
f  a  t  h  ('  r  in 
Mari'lnlbKi,  A.s 
111'  gi'e'W  up  he* 
care 'el  only  lor 
fileasiire's,  ami 
was  ine-apahle 
e>rge)verning  Ills 
t,wo  (readih'd  kliigdenns,  The  'I'nrks 
steel, (lily  advanced  agedimt  Hun¬ 
gary,  euid  Bouis  eeadd  ohteiin  no 
eiiil  from  Ibre'ign  powe'i's,  exeefit 
from  the  emperor  Oheiih'S  \', 
whose'  troops,  how(‘,\’er,  eirrived 
1,00  late,  'riio  loyedly  of  John 
Zapolgei,  being  miispeeted,  the 
young  king  jussunied  the  eoiiimiiml 
eef  his  little  army,  vs  Inch  weis  nl 
terly  overt, hrnwn  h^\  the*  HulOin 
Holy  man,  at,  Mohaes,  Aug.  20,  152(5, 
wets  drowned  u4nle  tediinp, 
llight',  J’he  royal  house'  of  Bungnry 
and  Bohemiei*  iieing  e‘\tim‘(,,  the 
vacant,  throncM  wen*  e'i*ulerr<'d  on 
lA'i'dinand  of  IhififHmrg.  AVe  J'Vi" 
dinand  1  ;  Mnlmes, 

Louis  (('•  R7d).  King  (.if  the 

Branks,  e-alled  thi^  Denmun  A 
younger  soiieefl  hee'mpereu'  Botdal, 
and  a  gi'amhson  of  ( Hiarlemague,  he 
reeeive'd  Uavai’iu  and  (he  kuuls  I'l, 
of  it,  in  817,  and  in  825  lu'  began  to 
rule  (  his  kinLplom,  his  e'a(nlfd  hi'iiu,; 
Ratishoii,  Ib'  vvu'.  afio  oeeuipied  m 
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the  constant  quarrels  in  the  royal 
family,  iviiich  came  to  a  head  when 
the  old  emperor  died  in  840.  War 
broke  out,  the  result  being  the  im¬ 
portant  treaty  of  \"erdun  (843),  by 
which  the  empire  was  dividefi 
among  Louis  and  his  two  brothers. 
In  869  Louis  and  his  half-brother, 
Charles  the  Bald,  agreed  to  divide 
the  lands  of  their  dead  nephew, 
Lothair.  Louis  died  Aug.  28,  87G, 
Louis  (893-911).  German  king, 
called  the  Child.  Through  his 
father,  Arnulf,  he  was  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  of  whose  house 
he  was  the  last  representative  in 
Germany.  He  was  only  a  child 
on  Arnulf’s  death  in  899,  and  the 
government  of  Germany  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Otto,  dnke 
of  Saxony,  and  Hatto,  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  He  died  Sept.  24,  911. 

Louis,  Count  of  Nassau  (1538- 
74).  Dutch  soldier.  Born  Jan.  10, 
1538,  at  Dillenburg,  he  was  a 

01  younger  bro- 

;  thcr  of  William 

He  became  the 

Beggars.  Re- 

‘ISfcS'sXr’  to  Ger. 

many,  he  was 

summoned  to  appear  before  the  ' 
Council  of  Blood,  but  replied  by  i 
entering  the  Netherlands  with  an  j 
armed  force.  _  Defeated  at  Jem-  ^ 
mnigen,  he  withdrew  to  Germanv  J 
and  raised  a  force  to  aid  the  1 
Huguenots  in  Prance.  After  i 
sharing  m  the  defeat  at  Monoon-  1, 
tom  m  1569,  Louis  surprised  Mons,  i: 
and  on  its  recapture  again  went  to  f 
Germany.  He  invaded  the  Nether-  p 
lands,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  fi 

L’atl  ^  f  on  the  o 

heath  of  Mook,  April  14,  1574.  a 

Anierican  h 
bo.ver.  Joseph  Louis  Barrow  was  a 

mendouspundi  ' 
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and  met  over  20  chall(uig(‘rH  Om*  uihI  roiii'lb  (l;iu"lil('r  id’  Cbiccn 
his  title  including  SclinK'Iing,  Ibo  \'ictori)i,  jiiid  rrifu'i^  Albert.,  ;;|ir 
Welshman  Tommy  IAut,  mid  was  born  Mundi  IS.  |S|s.’ 

Max  Baer.  Louis,  nicknaiiH'd  tfn^  . i  i 


(>*'i|di/pd  L(,|,, 
i  ll'  ( ';i  ru  I  i  n 
Albi'rla.  Sin. 

W.'IN  <'dl(c;i(i*d 
-'Ldy,  ;ii„| 
on  Mfircli  I'M 

*  s  7 1 , 

liiiirrii'd  III  1 1,(, 
'll ;i  r i(  11  Vi;!  (if 
Lon  i( n  I  ( ( *i " 


y  “brown  bomber”  ajid  r<mn\ni(Ml 
d  fur  his  clean  lighting,  retired  uin 
5.  defeated  in  1949. 

Louisa.  Christian  naiii(\  I, Ik* 
e  feminine  of  Louis.  Tfie  forni 

■,  Louise  is  frequent  in  England  and  ^  . 

'■  Honisa  llorothc,-,,  (171(1  nmiTird  |  n  l'l,r 

,  67),  Wife  ol  hrederiek  n,  dnke  of  m-irotio  '.'  i 

3  Saxc-Gotha,  made  her  eoiirt  a  IsIkA' f Li'irian  a'liei* 

1  centre  of  culture.  J^ouisai  CIrika.  Prinoww  bouwe,  ..  1  nl'  ..  ui  1 
J  (1721-82),  a  sister  of  Pivdmiek  D’xdi.ss  of  AiwH  ' 

i  the  Great,  marrual  .Adolplms  iSIk'  ariaminniiiial  liim  o, 

I  Frederick,  king  of  iSwedmi.  iSlie  when  be  urn;  mo  enior  ',.,,1 

)  founded  an  academy  at  iStoek.  The  prinia-s;.,  u  bn  1,^1  no  el.iblrei. 

1  holm  Louise  of  iSavoy  (1,(76  was  bd't  a  iiblow  in  |q(.(  I 

i  1531),  the  mother  of  Prama’s  I  id'  devidnl  bersell'  in  e|,arilal,b'  i mr. 
brance,  took  a  leading  pa,r’t/  in  tbe  sails,  She  <!ie(|  llei'.  ,'5  19'!*) 
politics  of  her  time.  Loiiisi‘  (Ger  / «/-  1 

Louisburg  Towu  and  |,„rt  „f  LSK,).  (.>n,A,  „1  I', ■  I  I, 

UimHretomN«vaNcnt,a,(la,,.a  I,.,-  „f  llnkc  rimrl,.,,  n|  I,:  ' 
It  IS -o  m.  b.L.  onsydmy  nil  till,  Inirj,;  N|,n.|in.  |  ' 

hydncy-Lou.shiirg  rly.  ULuiding  Marrl,  In.  IVVl!  I  ' , 

onafinohiirboiir,  itha,.siiiiM„r|,,i,T,(,  |),,,,  -u  i",,.,  ■  •""I  "(i 

fisheries.  I'nn.  l,on.  ,  fi.,:  ,  r  it  . . 

The  inlerrxj)  rU'  )  ‘  I  •  ‘d  llliSMia,  u  lin  m  1797 

mainly  historical.  (Inthlmipi'iosil'e  iTl'b/ r  )  b'ldl^h  'r  V 

. . . . . . .  . 

Breton  and  ikm-- 
tain  fishing  rights. 

On  Cape  Breton 
the  French  biiiK, 
a  strong  fortress 
which  they  called 
Louisburg.  In 
1745  the  colonists 
in  the  New  Png. 
land  states,  hav- 
ing  suffered  much 
from  French  com¬ 
petition  in  the 
fisheries,  sent  a, 11 
0  X  p  c  d  i  t  i  0  n 

against  it.  4110  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia.  Vi(w  of  the  hurimitK  a 
home  government  of  the  oid  ^ 


V 


- JOe  J4OUIS. 

he  won  49  by  American  boxer 
knock-out  and  seven  on  points. 
The  only  opponent  to  beat  him 

19, 1936. 

ouis  became  the  youngest  world 
heap^eight  champion  by  beating 
J-  3.  Braddock,  June  22  I937 


m5, T,:;^  . . . . 

held  out  until  .iiiiKiof  ,^’h"(iic,i.hd,v  in.  i.sn,. 

by  the  British  until  17.IK,  vviion  ,•('  r  ,  i  '  r  I'.v  Ihc 

was  re.storo(i  to  Branco  l.y  tlio  nl  N  i'md  "I'l"' 7i"  i'  '"r 

treaty  of  Ahv-la-Chapollo.  JilJw  Lo2  ,  L  "'''j  i"' 
t  was  again  attackod  liy  a  foren  of  ,•^'■a"l‘(■l('l■V>,  or 

nndor  A,nUo.,,Xu  n,::l  t  I  nil  .  Vl7 

undm  Boseawcii,  which  assiunhli^d  i.i.  ii  *.  •V/'*  Cuinc.i,  Uu 

XV  landed  J  (  ,iil  ‘n ‘ ' 

\  plfo  takiiig  a  . . it  pn,.  i  i’ 

this  operation.  After  the  Bivne  i  \  .  '  7  l!o  ‘  cl,  >S|, 

fleet  had  botm  destroyed,  (,|n,  ',7"""’  find  I’u',.  'I'iien, 

snrrendcred.  The  old  (iiH  7  i'""",':""'  ' "'"“'I  ornloll-i, 

tions  dismantled  at  tlio  siirretide'r,  |,,'>|  ,7,''  . . . 

now  form  part  of  the  Loiii.s|,|„,,  L„,7  '  ■  ‘'"W'-'l  island:!  nr., 

na-tural  historic  park.  ■  '  ^  '‘wiiig 

Ionise  (lS48-]0, •)()),  to  ;t.,i(io  pt,  'p),;, 

princess,  known  al.so  as  the 

duehe.ss  of  Argyll,  The  8i.vth  (.'hihl  of  i  l?  "1"'  '"M  is  hiiiinl  on  nhiik. 

nl  tile  Inrg,.,. 
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inli.'ibiliod  iTiosily  !»y  Ibipuan  and 
Mc^huioMiati  Kavii,;j;t‘8.  l)iH(M)V(‘rcMl 
by ’'rom^.s  in  1(50(5,  they  wau'a  otuai- 
])icrl  by  iiio  OriliiHb  in  IHSS,  .'iml 
iaJvt'a  over  by  AnHl,ra,lia  in  11)01. 

In  Marvb,  10(2,  ilu^  rbrpainso 
oe(!upi('(l  (lie  iw.,  wbiali  iL!;av<i  (Inan 
coninnind  of  the  N.  (Mitay  into  tlu^ 
Ooral  Scat,  a,nd  (^stabliHluMl  airliiOdH. 
AuHtralianw  reaapt.uiaa!  the  ia., 
May,  104I. 

Lomsiana*  IA)rni(T  Krcaic.h 
province  in  JST.  Atn(M'i(ai,  nmcJi 
ia,riu;cr  tha.n  th(^  prosent  Hl-al;(^  La, 
Sall(i  Hailed  down  l,]ie  MiasiHsipfii, 
and  took  poasevsHion  of  (ilu^  reji;ion 
in  the  nanici)  of  .Louin  .XIV,  m 
whoNc  honour  lu^  luiuual  it  LouiHi- 
aiai,  April  0,  1(582.  It  (5Xi(^ud(Hl 
nominally  b'om  the  Briti.slie.olonic'H 
in  the-  L,  to  tlioHCi  ot  {Spain  in  th(4 
W.,  a,nd  froiu  tiu'  [)reHcuit  Ma,nitoba, 
and  th(’>  (Jrea.t  LalvCH,  to  llio  (hilt 
of  Mexico,  Itoeky  Mtn.  wt'rc 

r(^fi!;ard(‘d  a,H  dividin|j;  it  irom 
{SpaniHh  territory,  e.xiaspt  that 
Texan  wa-H  juot  claimed  by  lO-a-rKie. 
An  iniHueceHHful  proprietuiiy  colony 
under  Antoiiu^  (Irozat  during 
1712-17,  Louisiana  was  j.,Ta-nt(Mi 
to  dohn  Law’s  MiHsissippi  Ooin- 
pany.  The  new  KcOieme  (ailed 
through  wild  speculation,  and  in 
1732  the  province  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

On  the  1(JSH  of  Oanada,  tlu^  left 
bank  of  the  Mississijipi,  except 
New  Orleans,  was  ceded  to  Oreat 
Britain  by  t.he  la^aco  of  Paris, 
17(53,  the  remainder  passing  to 
lS[)a,in,  whiOi  did  little  to  devaSop 
the  cauintii'y.  d’all(\yra.nd  urged 
{Spain  (,o  rca,li7.e  (lie  lu'-eessity  of 
a  strong  ba,rri(‘-r  b<'.twcen  the 
U.S.A.  and  M(^xi(u>,  and  tni  0(dj.  1, 
LSOO,  by  the  sccr(*t  trcaly  of 
St.  Ihh'fonso,  Louisiarua  was  re¬ 
stored  to  Pra,nce.  In  l)e(!.,  1803, 
Praau^e  sold  the  province  to  tln^ 
U.S.A.  for  ;£3,000,0()0.  Mon^  than 
1,100, 000  H((.  m.  W(M‘('  ti'aiisIVrrcd. 
The  c,oa,Ht  o'gion  of  \V.  Khirida 
to  tin'  Perdido  riv('r  wa,N  Oainusl 
as  pa,rt,  of  Lonisia-na,,  hut  r(‘inaini‘d 
8pa,nish  till  ISIl). 

XiOiiisiana.  8.  <MaitraJ  st-at-e  o( 
the  IJ.S.A.,  on  (hei  Oulf  of  M('.xieo 
a,t  the  month  of  tlie  Mississipiii. 
Th(^  eoa-staJ  o'gion  is  svva-mpy  arnl 
snhj(M‘,t  (,o  inundation,  someiinu'.H 
due  to  hurn(‘-an(\s  as  in  1057  when  a 
wind  swept  inland  at  105  m.p.h. 
causing  sonn^  300  dea-i-hs  and  mak¬ 
ing  10,000  hom(‘l(vsH.  d'h(5  N.  and 
N.B.  of  the  st,atAa-re  ufiland  vvinmee 
it  Hlop(jH  away  gradually  {S.  Tlna-e 
ar(i  foia^sts  of  pin(\  eypn^ss,  oak, 
<di0.  1'he  jua-in  sourta^  of  catu'  sugar 
in  contiiHiital  U.S.A.,  Lom‘sia,na,  is 
also  the  heading  ri(re  produe<»r; 
vege(,ahl('H  and  fruit  a, re  grown. 
Area  48,523  stj.  m. 


Louisia,na  has  a  thriving  (ishiug 
industry,  sulphur  and  sali.  miiu'S 
and  p('trol(‘mu  w(‘I1h  and  retinerievs, 
and  ma,nufatd-nn's  assoebtL'd  with 

1. h(‘-  prodnetis  of  the  hold.  With 
4,70 i  m.  of  nas'igahh^  Wiit-mava-ys 
-  moi‘(^  tihan  any  oUkt  stale  - 
Louisiana-  has  n-lso  4,27(5  m.  ol’  rlys. 
O’lu'rt'-  a.r(‘  a  Hl-a.t-<^  a.nd  (jtlu'r 
univ<'rsit,i(‘H,  and  an  a-grie-ult-ural 
and  oUk'I’  eidlc'ga's.  IhitiOU  Uougc' 
is  tlu^  capita, I,  hut  N(‘W  Orh'ans  is 
llu^  larg<'si  i’il,y.  Pop.  (P.)50) 

2, (583,51(5.  Louisiana,  is  uni([iu^ 
a-mong  t  he  sta-h'S  for  its  strong 
h'ri'ndi  ('h'mmit  a.ii<l  <‘oni, inning 
us<^  of  (Veole.  Piameh.  Many  of  (  lui 
irdial)ita,nt-H  a-ni  di‘S(U'n(hu)(-,s  of 
h’nsK'h  I'oyalists  who  sought  asylum 
during  tlu'  P, ('volution.  It  Is'ea-nu^ 
part  of  t,h(‘.  U.S.A.  by  pui’eba,s(',  in 
1803,  and  was  a,(lmi(/t,i‘d  t-o  t'bc* 
union  in  1812.  It,s('ndHt,wo  S('natorH 
an<I  8  r(‘pn'Hentaliv('H  U»  eongia'HS. 

Louisiana.  A  city  of  MiH,souri, 
If. 8. A.,  in  Pilv('  eo,  (In  tJu'  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  1)3  ni.  N.  by  VV.  of  Sts 
J.ionlH,  it  is  H('i'vt'<l  by  rly.  Among 
its  induHtri(*s  a-ri',  nursi'ry  ga-rdi'ii- 
ing,  stiOiH'  (piarrying,  (lour  milling, 
aiiid  the  manufa-etaux^  of  lioot-s  and 
shoes,  himbtu*  produe-ts,  t,o()lH,  t-o- 
baetto,  (nga,rs,  a,nd  ('arriuigi's.  Ili  also 
e.arries  oil  tru,de  in  ea,t(,l<x  fruit, 
and  agrie.ultnral  prodiu'i'.  Poimtb'd 
in  1818,  Louisiana  wa,s  imxn’imr- 
atcxl  in  1845  and  bc'cnaae  a  city 
four  y('a,rH  hd.t'r.  Pop.  ( 1050)  4,381), 
Louis  Philipp©  (1773  1850). 
King  of  the  Kix'ru'b,  1830  48, 
Khh'st  son  of  Louis  PbiU[)p(',  dukis 

(d‘  ( >  r  1  ('  a  n  H 
(wlio  tiook  tilu' 
luinK')  Pliili(>p(‘ 
ftga,li(id  win 'll 
li  ('  r  tul  i  t,  a-  tyv 
(litles  w  ('  r  e 
a,boliHlu'd  1702) 
lu*  was  born 
Oet.  (5,  1773. 
Like  his  fal Ik'i*, 
F  '  prol'esHi'd 

ix'volul-i  o  II  a,  ry 
[irineiph's,  ri'- 
pudia.Ix'd  Ids  tilh's,  a.nd  hi'ea-nu'  a, 
colonel  ol  dixigoons  in  the  n'volu- 
tiionai'v  army,  ligbthig  at  Vhilmy 
a,n(l  fleam, pp('s.  Aft('r  his  fa,t,lim’’H 
(v\c'eut,ion,  1703,  be  bc'ea.me  lu'ad  of 
tlu^  Orli'ans  br'aueh  of  tlu^  Bour¬ 
bons,  whi(4i  wa,H  (h'Hcinnh'd  from  a 
son  ol  Louis  XIII.  3'lu^  govm’nnu'ut 
having  ordi'ix'd  bis  arn'st,  he  th'd 
with  Dumourii'/.  to  Swit/x'daud, 
and  spent  many  yi'ars  wamh'ring 
about  Kurop(',  yVt  the  <umrt  of 
Pah'rmo,  in  1801),  he  niarrii'd  a 
daughter  ol  hVrdinand,  king  of  l-fu^ 
3’wo  Si(41i<'H.  K,einst,a.i('(l  in  LSM, 
h(^  was  drivx'H  from  Prama^  by  tlu' 
hostility  of  Loius  XVI II,'  and 
lived  at  d’wielii'nham  until  1827, 


II is  opp<)rtinnitiy  ea,m(‘  with  the 
levolutlon  of  1830,  when  (Hmrh'S 
X  a.ad  his  fuanily  wc'tx'  ('xpi'lh'd. 
Tlu'  hourgt'ois  eonstitiutlonalisl-s, 
who  had  ma,d('  tin*  rwolutlon,  in- 
vit,ed  Louis  Phiiif)p<'  t-o  (,hc‘  throiK'. 
ll('  a,(a;('p(,ed  as  n,  eiti/a'U  king,  the 
ehoH(‘n  of  t-lu'  pi'oph^  llis  pi'(‘- 
eariouN  l-a,sk  was  t-o  sli't'r  a  middh' 
eour‘S(^  h('(-w<'('n  dmnoeixu'.y  and 
pi’ivili'gi',  (.o  giiaird  mal-erial  iii- 
(er('.st-H,  and  to  ma,in(a,in  p('aee. 
Pop  th('  iirst,  few  y('a,rH  of  his  n'ign, 
and  aga,iu  lu  1840,  Pranee  wa,H  on 
tlU'  vi'i‘g<'  of  revolution.  'Lln^  king 
<)pp<)s<*(l  tJi('  rising  l-idi'  of  ri'- 
pnhlieanisni  and  soeialism  by 
maintaining  a  linut-ed  franehi,s<', 
mn/wling  t,h('  prx'ss,  (mrt,a,ir!ng  tln^ 
jury  ,syHlem,  and  by  bribery. 

A  elose  entent,(^'  with  thigland 
soon  t,uraed  into  eov('rt,  host-ilil,y, 
larg(4y  as  a  result,  of  (In^  spirit, ed 
foreigm  polie,y  of  Pn,lm('rMton. 
Studiously  a.voiding  fon'ign  eom» 
pliea(,i(ms,  tlu'  governim'iii,  sei'UU'd 
tio  tiu'  ardi'ut  idi'aHstiS  who  earr'ii'd 
on  l,lu^  Na,|)oleonie  trudilion  to  bc' 
(ioinpromiHing  tlu' national  honour. 
Till'  Hupporl, givH'ii  (-0  Ps'lgium,  mid 
till'  cdiujui'st  of  Algeria,  in  wldeb 
t-\vo  of  the  king’s  sons  playi'd  a 
j)a,rt,  flailed  to  maki'  t  he  eonHll(,n>' 
tional  inonarehy  popular,  while 
till'  int-i'i'vi'niiion  in  Spanish  all'ii,irH 
eauKi'd  scandal  abroad,  d’be  dis- 
mi,sHal  (d’  (Jnizot-  ciune  too  late  to 
avi'i't  the  ri'volnl-iou  of  Pob.,  1848. 
Louis  Pliilipp('  lied  to  IhiglaniL 
and  dii'd  at,  Claremont,,  Snrri'y, 
Aug.  2(5,  1850.  llis  (‘blest  son, 
Louis,  (luk('  of  Orb'nns,  had  di('(l 
in  1842,  h'aving  Ji,  son,  tlu'  eouid. 
of  Paris.  (hitiHiiK  Pnhlie  and  Priv- 
at('  Lif(',  L.  (i.  Mi(4iaud,  Png. 
tii'aihs,  1851. 

Louis  Style.  dV'cm  appliisl  to 
lour  Hl,yl('s  of  Pix'iieh  fnrnil.un',  and 
named  after  Louis  Xlll,  XIV,  X  V, 
and  .XVL  4’h(' Louis  3V(‘i'/,(' (X 1 1 1 ) 
was  a  r< 'action  ji,g;ainHt  llu'  ILmri 
(hud re,  wii'li  ils  riot,  of  pilaster, 
eut-ahlatuixw,  (xmtorl.ed  eorniees, 
and  Hup('rn,l)undanee  of  carving 
and  fMiiint.ing.  Loui,s  d’rei'/,('  chairs 
W('ri^  small,  r('etangidar  in  eontoui*, 
with  slight  wood  franu'S  eone.i'aled 
liy  W('ll-pad(h'd  v<'lv(4,s,  l,a,p('HtrieH, 
and  ('mbroi(b'ri('H,  fa, stoned  by 
rounddu'adi'd  hra.ss  nidls.  Arms 
wer('  raax'ly  paddl'd  ;  t.he  b'gs  W('It 
joined  by  Ht.r('t(4i('rrt.  ArnmiiX'S, 
ehi'stiS,  and  dc'sks  were  embelliHlH'(l 
by  inlay  of  eolouri'd  woods,  ivory, 
and  hone,  depie.tiug  llow('rH  ai'ul 
birds.  Walls  wen^  panelled  ami 
adoriH'd  with  larg(^  niiri'orH. 

Louis  (hud, or/a*  (XIV)  was  a 
lu'avy  ela.s.sie  styh*,  hut  llorid  ;  tlie 
luruit.un*  ix'ing  ovi't'loadeil  witli 
carvings,  rich  inlays  (such  as  those 
of  Bi)ulle)„  and  heavy,  carved 
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city  li<>H  J8.  riv(‘r 


<'i‘'y  hn,s  a,  riv(T 

is  [/:n‘iii  riy, 
j  unctiioii  wiUi 
thiT(i  rly.  bridLM'H. 
The  <»hl(‘sfc  nuaii- 
('i{>ai  uiiivti'.siiy  in 
th(‘  U.N.A.,  it,  is 
tJi(‘  chicd'orui  Iar|j,’o 
nuinlier  of  (‘dnca- 
tioind  iiiNfitutioiiH, 
and  ainony'  Mui 
U.S.  pjovanantunil, 
ins(it,ulioiiHjindii(' 
only  (‘oa„st  Lilian  I 
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liietai  niount-ings.  Thairs  had  tall 
backs,  square  or  V-shaped  ;  sofas 
were  ample  in  size,  and  rieli 
brocades  and  tapestrkvs  of  florid 
design  were  used.  (.Vibinets  were 
large,  glazed,  and  often  bowed. 

Louis  Quinze  (XV)  is  the  florid 
rococo  stjde.  Wood  was  heavily 
carved,  or  covered  with  coiuposi- 
tion,  moulded  into  enrichments  of 
shells,  rocks,  waterfalls,  and  scroll¬ 
work,  among  which  were  doves, 
ciipids,  heads,  and  busts  of  women 
terminating  in  foliage.  Most  of 
this  was  gilded,  or  painted  in 
delicate  tints.  Couehes  and  chaii-s 
had  sweeping,  curved  backs,  up¬ 
holstered  in  tapestries  with  flowers, 
figures,  and  animals,  or  flowered 
brocades,  the  w^oodwork  gilded. 
Cabinets  were  replaced  by  bow¬ 
shaped  commodes  and  IwUurs- 
dii~jonr.  little  cabinets  on  tables, 
like  low'-boys.  There  were  also 
c  omer  cabinets  and  little  round 
tables  {guifidons)  enriched  by 
inlays  of  birds,  figures,  and  land¬ 
scapes,  carried  out  in  natural 
tinted  and  stained  woods. 

Louis  Seize  (XVI)  is  a  more 
chaste  version  of  the  Renaissance, 
presenting  rectangular  panels  with 
simple  mouldings,  fluted  columns 
^ith  quill  and  husk  fillings.  Dainty 
iibbons  and  bow’s  in  marqueteiic 
or  ormolu  surrounded  richlv 
painted  Sevres  plaques,  while 
silver  was  introduced  to  tone  down 
le  gilding.  Red  and  green  were 
the  Pi’cdominating  colours.  Tap- 
estp-  of  Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins 
and  silks  were  used  for  upholstery. 
Liiair  backs  were  rectangular  or 
oval ;  the  legs  tapered,  fluted,  and 
connect^  by  stretchers.  Bee 
Chair ;  Bumiture. 

Ums^e.  City  of  Kentucky, 
Ub.A.  the  CO.  seat  of  Jefferson  ! 
-p.  Situated  90  m.  S.W.  of  Cin- 

-Z.  from  that  city,  on  tbp  1 
iUmom  Central  and  other  rlys.^  it 

S  a  river  port  on  the  lower  Ohio 

irovide  hyclro-electrie  power.*  The  t 


I  I  H  If  MN.  . 


InOiile*  Town  of  INuingal,  in 
flic  prnv.  of  lou'o.  1 1  rilfunif)  on  a 
inoiiniain  fibqx'  llol  in,  by  rly. 
iSbSJL  of  PiMlMHi  inul  lO  in.  NbN.VV, 
oJ  haj'o,  and  in  mn'oinpauMod  by 
nuned  MoocImIi  wall;:,  witli  a^  ('ibv 
(U'l  ovciiookin;.';  1  ho  li(  ( h' m( I’oani  oi‘ 
bonlo.  It  ina nubu'furoM  poroolain, 
huiifhor  goodn,  and  fnihiiYi  inado 
Ihnn  tlu'  palm.  agavt\  and  <\Mpar(n 
gniHH.  Pop.  (IfliiO)  MbPiVi. 

Lotwy.  'rown  and  difd.  in  tlu" 
Bohoniian  pool  ion  of  (  V.oobo  Slo. 
valvia.  Mitnalod  on  I  In'  rivta*  I'boli, 
dl  ni.  by  rly,  N.hh  tif  Lragnc.  il  baa 

iron  and  nnyar  n*. 
boiii!'  induMlrio.a. 

Lou  pi  up:  Ill. 

I  HmoH  'K*  ol  Mlloop, 

'  A  form  of  olmnai 

or  puralyniM,  i(  irs 
/  known  in  aomo 

dinlriolH  ajArotnb- 

^  linfL  It  appiuu'H 

<n  bt'  <lm'  In  a 
gyrm  which  (bo 
unimidn  pic'k  up 
wImui  f<M»ding. 
TIh'I’o  l?t  no  ouj’o 
Inr  du'  doauiNo, 
^vliicb  in  a(  i(  i 
wofmI  in  aprino, 
d  '“'(I  indnmm  ami 
'  !  in»  nnimni  oju'o 


inb'olod  diva. 


iufttitiitioii  ill  the  intoiior,  a  (odi'ral 
loscivo  bank,  a  maiiiH*  hoH[n'ta.k 
and  a  lisli  hatclimy.  At  Fort  Knox, 
33  m.  to  S.W ,,  the  IkfS.  gold  r(‘H<'rv<*i 
is  stored  (,«fee  Knox,  Kort).  ('Iim’o- 
kee  and  Iroquois  arc  (Ih^  Inrgt'Hj. 
of  many  panics.  A  giaait  trading 
ana  manufacturing  odd.m,  ilu* 
city  is_a  nmrkct  for  leaf  tolamco, 
and  its  nuniufactma's  incluilo 
tobacco  and  cjg(irclto.s,  Bourbon 
whisky,  processed  meat,  machin. 
ery,  leather,  and  timhm*  goods, 
Incorporated  as  a  town  in  17H(L  it 
became  a  city  in  1828  Roi 
(1050)  3fl(l,12£k  "  * 

The  Kentucky  Derby  is  held 
here  in  May.  ^ 

Lonlan,  Ancient  town  and 

kingdom  in  Chinc.w  Tiirki«tmi 
(now-  &mkiang  prov.,  ,i|„„ 

called  Shan,shftn.  Kituate  on  the 
caravan  route  hctwccMi  dhiim  m,d 
the  Roman  Orient,  tho  region  em¬ 
braced  the  classical  Issednn  Herica. 
Oestroyod  by  desert  eneroaehnieat 
Loulan  was  idontiticl  by  Hedh,  in 

lori  'll  10(17  and 

IJ14  levcalcd  human  and  cultural 

“fP"'*"*''''*  alpine  round- 

orthc  w““  "libs 

M  the  Han  dynasty,  1st  century 

B.C.,  and  iron  implements  which 

t:lr^d7hi£cutri::’''‘'"™“‘ 


J  sivV, 'Mi;  ^ 


of  ft  warring®  ahMk 

totehnlk  Uul$  XIV  BorW, 
K.  Commo<l®,  with  ov#rkid* 
awetry  of  mahofany,  mnl  IwavUv 

wobabiy  ermahi : 

period,  oahiiwt  mi  itand. 

hmi$  XVI  oerlod 

1  (furl  ,p}, 
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Lourdes,  France.  Left,  tiro  basilica,  in  front  of  wliicli  is  the  Cijapcl  of  Uie 
Rosary.  RiRLt,  the  miraculous  grotto  and  basilica 


i(l(Mr  Ihart.  IIk'  plant-  wlnni  (‘a-tiii  l).v 


LOURDES 


Lourdes.  Town  of  .Kranoo,  in 
tile  dept,  of  IlauteH-I^yreneeH.  It 
li('H  in  Inlly  country  on  tlio  Gave  de 
Pan,  12  in.  by  rly.  S.S.W.  of  Tarbi's, 
Kxc.ept  for  Home  local  (piarrying 
and  a^^n'icultnral  trade,  the  town 
ridicH  almoHt  entindy  on  the  cou- 
Htant  wtream  of  iiilgriniH  to  the 
pjrotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdi'H. 
Tlu‘  banilica,  187(5,  and  the  (diurcb 
of  th(^  ItoHary,  1880,  are  c-Iohi'  by 
th(‘.  Hhrine,  an  also  is  tlu'.  larjij;e 
Ho.spice  de  Notre  Dami^  den  J)ou- 
leui’H,  The  old  chateau  of  Lourdt^H 
sstandH  on  an  emiiKUHie!  overlook iug 
th(‘  right  bank  of  tbo  river.  The 
treaty  of  Brctigny,  13(50.  gave 
LourdoH  to  the  KrigHwh,  wlio  held 
it  until  HOG.  Pop.  (1954)  15,829. 

The  famotiH  pilgrimage  arose 
from  irhe  alleged  appearanccH  of  tlu' 
Virgin  Mary  to  a  poor  peaHant 
girl  named  Xhunadetto  BoiibirouH 
(1844-79)  in  1858.  The  shrints 
erected  in  the  small  grotto,  wb(n'(‘. 
B('rnadetto  saw  the  Virgin,  and  tlu* 
healing  spring  clone  by,  scniii  at¬ 
tracted  large  numbers  of  pilgriniH 
seeking  cui’cs,  and  many  ap¬ 
parently  well-autb<‘u(iie-aii<'d  r(‘eov- 
<u‘i(\s  have  beim  reiionh'd.  Pilgrim- 
agivs  are  organi'/a'd  from  all  jiarts 
of  b''ran(H‘  and  from  otluu'  (unintrieH, 
childly  during  th(‘  Hunumu'  inoutliH, 
when  the  town  i.s  throngivl  with 
pilgriniH,  many  of  tliinn  cripph^s, 
and  HceiU'H  of  exl-raordinai’v  t'Xidti*" 
luent  ar(^  witm^sHi'd.  A  eoiuserva- 
tivc  (‘Htimate  of  tin*,  number  of 
pilgriniH  in  n-  normal  y(*ar  i.s  wi'll 
over  500, 000,  '.rhe  gri^at  novel  by 
lilmih^  Zola,  entitled  I/mrdoH, 
publiBhcd  189*1,  is  a,  rational 
actanmt  o£  bappeningH  during  a 
pilgrimage.  Arc  Ihuaiadidte. 

IioureiiQO  Marques  mt  Lo- 
lUONzo  Marques.  Beaport  of 
Mo'/.a.mbi(pic.  {Situated  on  t.lu^ 
harlxmr  of  I)(du.goa  Bay,  oiu^  of 
thc^  iinest  nal/ural  luirhom's  in  (he 
world,  the  (dty  is  tlu*  (('rminiiH  ol' 
I'fiilways  (0  the  'rnmsvani,  Iroui 
winch  ill  derivcNs  the  hulk  of  its 
IranKporl-  (ratle,  and  Kho(h‘Hia.. 
d’he  a.i‘rodronH*,3|  m.  from  t-ln*  city, 
is  a,  |)or(i  of  call  for  airliiu'i's  from 
h’airope.  ddui  rly.  station  is  eom 
sidered  tlu*,  hu(*Kt  in  8.  Africa.  A 
new  road  l-o  Durban  (*125  m.)  was 
opcnetl  1934.  Tlu're  are  a  Jt,(k 
cathedral,  Anglican  and  Mi'thodist 
elmridu's,  a  synagoguis  a  nnwipa^ 
and  a  (diJncHc  t-emphs  a  botanic 
garden, and  municipal  IniHserviivs. 
Pop.  70,000. 

Louse  (pltiral  Hoe),  Naim*  givivo 
to  a  group  of  Htnall  wingless 
iuHcctH,  paraHitii*.  on  birds  ami 
mammals,  ddiey  form  t.b(^  ord<*r 
Anoplura  (28(5  British  spi'ch's). 
Liiic  lay  tb(*ir  <‘ggH  on  the  hair  or 
feathers,  and  the  mouth  pa-rts  are- 


(k‘v(‘lop(‘d  into  a  hooked  t-nlx*, 
with  which  tlu*y  hori^  ini-o  tin*  skin 
and  suck  tlu*  blood  of  th(*ir  Imsl-s. 
d'lu^  ('ggs  hat-ch  mill  in  a  fmv  days, 
aiiid  n*[)rodiU!e:  i-heir  spccii's  in 
ahoul.  a.  fortnight,  llcnci*  t-lu*  ral-(* 
of  ri'jiroduct-ion  is  i'api<l.  O'lu^ 
biting"li(5(^  oi’  hird-lici*  (am//o- 
phaga)  live*  (dili'lly  on  birds,  ddu* 
trumlicc^  or  smdviiig-lice  {slphi nirH,- 
Idfa)  an^  conlincil  t-o  mamnuds. 
Tbo  human  lousi*  (/k’r/h*a/a.s-  hi(- 
vi(in,ii.s)  (^xiHts  in  l.wo  ra.c(‘S  :  the 
lu'ad  louHii  and  i-lu*  body 

lousi^  (rorpor/.*;).  Tin*  last-nanu‘d  is 
tin*  <dn<‘f  agi'Ut-  in  tlu*  spn*a.d  of 
(*pi(h‘niie  typhus  f(*v(‘r.  Ol.lu'r 
lic.(*d)ora  disi'ascs  an*  a,  form  of 
r(*la})sing  f(*v('r  and  tri'iudi  fi'ver. 

Lousewort  {Pedlnilans  mjl- 
ratiai).  Pi'rcnnial  lu*rb  of  t-Iu^ 
family  Scrophularin-ccac,  lud-ivi*  of 
Kuropc.  It-  has  a  shoid-  rootstoidi 
and  l)ra.nclnng  l<‘afy  sl-i'ins  a  fmv 
itU'.hcH  high,  'riu*  ua-rrow  ohlong 
l(*avcH  a.i’(‘  d(‘<‘ply  cut-  itdn  scgm(‘ii(-s 
from  (.he  sid(‘s,  Tin*  itdmlai*  t-wo- 
lippcil  (lowers  arc*  rixu'-colonri'd, 
ddu*  na.nic  is  dm*  lo  an  a.iu'i<*nt 


Lousewort.  Foliage  ami  flower-hoad 
ol  this  parasitic  herb 


shci'p  rna-ih^  t,hcm  hm.sy.  It-  m  a 
pii.i’JiiHitc  upon  tlu*  root-s  of  ol-hcr 
pln-nts.  AnotJu'r  spccii's,  tlu*  mai'sh 
l<ms(*vvort.  {P.  puZ/os'/'/’/s),  which  is 
an  minimi,  grows  in  bogs. 

Loutli.  Go.  o!  t-lu^  Irish  De- 
public,  siiudk'Ht  in  tb<‘  I'miidry.  In 
l,h<‘  prov.  of  L(*inHtcr,  it.  lum  an 
ari'a  id'  317  sip  in.  d'be  coaHtlim* 
on  I  be  Irish  Si'a  is  broken  by 
( Vrlingford  Dough,  Dmuhdk  Bay, 
and  (  he  ('stnary  of  Uu5  Boyne.  Tim 
(’hief  riv<*rH  are  t-lu'  Kaiu*,  Dagan, 
Glydi*,  ami  Dm*,  whik^  (Ju*  Boyne 
llow.s  along  tin*  8.  boundary*  ddm 
surface  is  (Int,  savi^  in  (,1m  N  « hk  * 
where  a, re  t,lie  t^arlingford  mts,, 
a-nd  tlu'  8AV.  Gldi'f  induHl-ricH 
a,r(^  agrienltnre,  for  wliieli  tln'ri*  is 
nmeli  feriih*  land,  on  wliieli  oal-s, 
l)a.rk»y,  pota,lo(*H,  and  (lax  an* 
grown  ;  a, ml  lislnng,  hududing 
the  cull  tire  of  oysters,  'flu*  ("m's 
prhu'ipal  t-owns  art*,  Dundalk,  tlu* 
county  (nun,  Dr<>glu'<la,  a, ml 
Ardee,  ( ‘nrlingfoi'd  ami  (tn‘(*m)re 
an*  holiday  resorts.  'I’hn'c  mem- 
h(*rs  an*  <*h*<’t  (*d  tot  he  dail. 

Origiim-lly  pari,  of  Oi’gial,  or 
Argial,  Donth  iK'caim*  a  ('oiinty  m 
tlu*  D1(  h  eeid'Ury,  lading  for  many 
}■  cat's  pa-rt-  of  Ulstia*.  M-  has  re 
mn-ins  of  si'Vi'rai  momisterieH  as 

W(*ll  as  Honu^  pn'-GliriHl.ian  Indld' 

ings,  (-he  most  noi(*d  luring  at 
Monast  erboiei'.  DoiU-h,  from  which 
the  county  lakes  its  nnim*,  is 
a  villagi^  *5|  m,  from  Dtnnhilk, 
Dnet^  a.  nourishing  phiei*  cidlml 
Kiioekfergus,  it-  had  a.  mona.,sl.ery, 
Ha, id  to  hav<^  lj(*(*n  foimdt'd  by 
S.  Pu-triek.  Pop,  (1951)  county, 
158,7*17  ;  town  .5,292. 

Louth.  Bor.  am!  mark(*t  town 
of  DindH<*y,  lyines,  Kngln,mD  Jt- 
Hl.andM  on  (lu^  laidd,  2(5  ju.  N.K.  of 
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Loutli,  Lines.  Parish  church  ot 
S.  James*  with  steeple  300  St.  high 

Lincoln,  with  a  rly.  station.  A 
canal,  dating  from  1761-63,  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  Humber.  The 
chief  building  is  the  large  and 
beautiful  church  of  S.  James,  a 
perpendicular  edifice,  notable  for 
its  spire  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
century.  Louth,  the  trading 
centre  for  a  large  agricultural 
area,  has  works  for  making 
agricultural  im- 
V  :/  plements  and 


'■.V  malting  estab- 

V  lishments. 

:  Alfred  Tennyson 

brothers 

■  ;  ■  were  educated 

at  the  grammar 

school.  Near  the 

Louth  bmoogli  at  Louth 

arms  tt,  i  j.  -l 

Park,  are  the 

remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey, 

founded  about  3 140. 

With  a  market  dating  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  Louth  was 
prosperous  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
w’hen  there  was  a  trade  in  wool 
here.  The  town,  incorporated  in 
1551,  received  a  charter  in  1834. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  county 
constituency.  In  1920,  floods, 
after  a  cloudburst,  killed  20,  and 
did  enormous  damage.  Market 
days,Wed.,Pri.  Pop.  (1951)  11,128. 

Louvain  (Plemish  Leuven). 
Town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant.  It  lies  on  the  river  Byle, 
19  m.  by  rly.  E.N.E.  of  Brussels, 
and  is  an  important  rly  junction. 
The  towm  was  surrounded  by 
remains  of  old  fortifications,  later 
turned  into  pi'omenades ;  outside 
this  circle  lay  the  manoeuvre 
ground,  the  16th  cent,  chateau  of 
Heverie,  and  the  Abhaye  de  Parc, 
a  Premonstratensian  house  of  note. 
The  chief  industries  are  brewing, 
lace  making,  printing,  and  tobacco 
manufacture.  Pop,(est.l955)34, 200. 


The  hotel  <lc  ville,  oue.  of  l!el-  Iw.VohoUmI  'I  le  |ou,,  vv.,:',  nrlho- 

ie  VO  k  iX.  in  I  l  ls  <«'.  A".":-  i'  ^'•i’'-  ■  = 

Xh  1  uroftisiou  of  Keiil|itine,l  |iitl'lio  KuiMmoy 

omimont  escaped  (lamii,uv  <lui-iiii(  iaelmlin;':  llio  ehuivli  .d  S,  I  leire 
tCLtraetionofAuij;.,  IIH.I,  TIa'  and  the  univeauty  l.hau-y.  wdh 

neitdibourm"-  ehurch  ('f  S.  I’ien'i',  ds  . . loos  <  anliiMl 

o^t  lo  same"  pevi.al,  was  less  loi-  Moh'I.t  slaled  ilml,  Id.  |.ou..,„o 
timate  The,  famous  iiniviTsity  of  luul  l«'oii  shot  ni'  l.m'iio.l  U>  dralh, 

Xvain  is  the  iutelleetual  .rntre  Tlud,  llus  'I''  A 

ot  Belgian  Catholicism,  and  has  w.as  pait  ol  ,i.  di  Ills  lal.  plan  l.o 
XXiltics with  various  tochiiio.d  sul..luo  M.o  |•.oh.uu  pnpulu.a.  wau 
Ld  agricultural  .schools  adiiiato, I  ui.owu  i.y  -''i  ;;; 

Eoimded  in  1420,  it  was  counlvil  hmeh  V  ii  , 

the  leading  university  of  hurojK'  Kiu.ser,  W  ilb-'ni  M.lnlln  Atiaiu.m 

in  the  16th  century.  iSuppresscO  .‘iiijiemr.  ,  lun 

bv  the  French,  1707,  and  scuMiliir-  W  hen  I  be  mvadrtl  Ul. 

i^scd  by  the  Dutch,  1817,  it  avuh  giniubi  IS)  10  ilrih  4i  buvcMV  hu'h 
revived  as  a  R.C.  institution  1831.  luul  nunc  (<»  tlic  aid  id  llu'  bch^an 
Louvain  itself  dates  from  8S)1,  arinii's  iMvupHMl  a  ime  otHlii'  nw'r 
w'as  capital  of  the  dukes  cd'  Ih'a-  Dyha  bavinc;  Louvain  aa  lin  endn^. 
bant,  and  one  of  the  vviNilthy  cloth  3h(‘  town  waa  In-iu  dy  abrl led  and 
centres  of  the  Low  Gonnirics  in  lK)iubtal,anil  tbiMunviavaiy  library, 
medieval  times,  wl.cii  its  pop.  ndniilt  vvil.b  Anun'ican  ludp  alter 
numbered  about  120,000.  Its  (Ici'a.v  Die  First  <o-cat  \\ar,  xun  aiyun 
began  with  the  ruthless  suppivs-  di'stroycd.  I  In'  tnvnailna'  tnianla 
Sion,  bvDukeWencelasin  1382,  id'  jait  up  a  nia-inbci'id.  aland  at 
a  townsmen’s  revolt,  whi<'h  h'd  iio  Ltauain,  bnt  I  be  Gcruuina  Ladv  tlu' 
the  migration  of  man V  wcavi'rs.  town  nn  May  1  L  llu'  Guards  icdii- 
In  the  First  Great  War,  (h'rnian  ing  iUi  Kiirncs.  ( )n  Krpt ,  -L  1011. 
troops  entered  Louvain,  Aug.  10,  Hritiah  l.ri»nps  ta-cnpu'tl  Loinain 
1914.  A  week  later,  on  tln^  prelext 

that  Belgian  civilians  liad  slnd.  a.t  ^  .  I 

German  soldiers,  thesy  bcgaji^  an  J5  ; 

orgy  of  massaoro  and  terrorism, 

Whole  streets  of  lumses  wtu’c  si't/  'M 

on  fire  and  the  inlnildtivnts  .slnd.  J 

down  as  they  tried  to  ('S('ap<'. 
i  Townsfolk  wore  dcportc(M.o  (h'r-  ,  2a:. 

,  man  prisons,  some  being  forced  to  ^ flffM" 

■  march  until  they  drofiped,  wlum  i  P « 

)  they  were  mercilessly  shot  or  "''I  yj  f  ^ 


Wl 


1 


MiAa/  *  ■  I 


i';  I, 


Louvain,  Belgium.  1,  Fifteenth  cent,  town  hall 
3.  The  university  library  which  replaced  the  historic 
building  sacked  in  Aug.,  1914,  and  waa  itself 
destroyed  in  May,  1940 


n gu i Uf'd,  noidigiblo 
rcMiiituuee,  Mtndt'idc' 
ally  vabtii  bio  bridged 
aerona  t  ti  o  Dyln 
beini'.  Hceureil  nU" 
<luiniigi*d  with 
lu'lp  of  nioinlH’i'H  of 
the  Ihdfdan  reciHt- 
anei'  nn»S(nneut, 
LowitWfi.  'I’nwti 
of  h'ranre.  In  the 
di'idu  of  Eurt‘,  it  in 
the  ehtof  lown  of  an 
na’riiiidisaeiuent'.  It 
licH  OH  the  riviT 
Eure*  lb  HU  by  rly. 
H.W.E.  of  Itnuen, 
ami  ia  a  railway 


LOUVRE 


louvre 
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the  ifoiia  Lisa,  and  other  Italian 
masterpieces,  and  an  iinriralled 
collection  of  the  hh'encli  school. 

The  Salle  Rubens,  filled  with  the 
series  of  allegorical  paintings  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Catherine  de’  Medici ; 
the  Salle  Van  Dyck;  the  Salon 
Carrey  which  contains  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  various  schools  ; 
and  the  Grande  Galerio  are  among 
the  more  famous  of  the  Louvre’s 
many  galleries.  During  the  Second 
G!'ea\  V  ar  800  of  its  treasures  w(‘ro 
hiildeii  at  Valency  castle  on  the 
Loire.  See  Arohitecture  ;  Art ; 
Paris;  ro/evdt  The  Art  of  th(‘. 
Louvuv,  M.  K-  Potter,  1905  ;  Le 
Palais  till  Louvre,  G.  Geffroy,  1909. 

I/Oiivre  on  Louver.  Term  in 
arehiteeture  applied  to  a  small  tur¬ 
ret  raised  abo\'e  the  aperture  in  tlie 
roof  of  a  medieval  hall  to 

allow  the  smoke  to  escape  and  to 
prevent  the  rain  from  entering. 
The  sides  were  often  covered  with 
overlapping  boards  with  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them.  Hence  boards  or  slips 
iff  glass  arranged  in  this  way  arv 
termed  louvres  or  louvre- boards. 
See  Ghimney ;  Lantern. 

Ijovage  {Liguslic.il in  scoticnin). 
Perennial  herb  of  the  family  Dm- 
belliferae.  It  is  a  native  of  N. 


Lovage.  J'oliage  and  flower  spray. 

Inset,  flower-head  and  single  flower 

Dhrope,  IV.  Asia,  and  N.  America. 
It  has  a  stout  branched  rootstock 
and  large,  much  divided  leaves. 
The  erect,  grooved  stem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  the  branches  bear¬ 
ing  umbels  of  small  white  or  pink 
flowers.  The  root  is  aromatic,  and 
the  leaves  are  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

Lovat,  Baron.  Scottish  title 
borne  by  the  family  of  Draser  with 
an  interval  since  about  U58.  Hugh 
Praser,  who  was  made  a  lord  of 
parliament,  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Lovat,  or  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat, 
this  being  the  name  of  his  seat  in 
Inverness-shire.  The  title  passed 
from  one  descendant  to  another, 
until  it  came  to  Simon  Lovat  (u.L), 
the  Jacobite.  When  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  1747  his  titles  and  estates 


were  fc)rfeil(Hl,  lint  t,lu‘  ('siutvs  wciv' 
restored  to  his  son  vSiinon,  uho 
raiscfl  the  Krastu’  lligblainlers.  His 
direct  luurs  btu'anu"  (‘Xt  inei  in  IMo, 
In  1 S37,  a  kinsman,  'riumuis  Ah'x  ^ 
cinder  Fraser,  a  descsoidiud'  ol  tlu' 
2nd  baron,  was  cr(‘aie<l  Uaron 
Lovat. 

Hjs  desciMidant',  Simon  ,losi'pli 
(1871-1933),  heeaine  the^  Kith 
baron.  H(‘  raised  Lovali  s  Siiouts, 

eonunandinl 

tlumi  in  the  S. 

Al'riean  War, 

;■  anil  on  !hs  re- 

t. urn  I'ai sod 

Ivvo  yi'oiuanry 

r  e  g  i  in,  e  n  t  s 

which  fornu'd 

parii  of  th(' 

Highland, 

letli  Baron  Lovat,  iMounled  Brig- 
British  soiaier 

nusMi 

Warlie  siTved  in  Gallipoli,  Krance, 
and  Klandiws,  later  dovoiing  him- 
soil  to  the  forestry  corps,  lb*  was 
parliammitary  mider-scxTetary  for 
the  dominions,  1927  28,  and  idiair- 
man  of  th<‘.  ()v('rs(»a  Sidthmuml. 
League.  On  his  di'aih,  Ptdi.  18, 
1933,  the,  title  passed  to  his  son, 
Simon  Ghristoplu'i’  Josejih  Iri’aser 
(b.  duly  9,  1911),  17th  Baron. 
Ho  serve<l  in  Gommandos  in  the 
Second  Great  W im‘,  won  tin;  1  ).S,( )., 
ami  reached  th(M’atd<  of  brigadiio'. 
Ho  was  imder-HC(‘reiary  ol’  sliale 
for  Foreign  Affair's  in  the.  GhnrehiU 
“caretaker”  govt.,  May  tlnl.v, 
1945.  Lord  Lo vat’s  seat  is  Btuuu 
fort  Oaatle,  Beauly,  Invm'rU'HH- 
shire.  Proa.  Luvvut.  riVcFniset', 
Lovat,  ScMON  Fraskr,  I2tii 
Baron  (c.  Jr)(i7--1747).  ScotHsli 
Jacobite.  Son  of  Thomas  Praser* 
of  Beaufort,  and  grandson  of  Hu^ 
7th  baron,  ho  was  ediieaic'd  at 
Aberdeen.  Ho  was  a  Htrang<* 
mixture  of  a  barbarous  chitd'tain 
and  an  accomplished  gtmtleman. 
Disappointed  in  an  arrangenumt  to 
marry  his  cousin,  an  luo'rx'ss,  he 
planned  to  seize  her  by  Ibrecx  bid 
captured  her  widowed'  mother  in¬ 
stead,  and  eompelled  her  to  marry 
him  in  1696.  This  outrage  brought 
such  vigorous  punitive  mcasui'c's 
down  upon  him  that  in  1698  he  was 
found  guilty 
of  hi g  h 
treason  a  n  d 
sentenced  to 
death.  For 
some  years 
ho  was  a 
fugitive,  in 
the  northern 
Highlands, 

succeeding  to  Simon  Fxaser, 

the  title  in  Lord  Lovat 
IfiQQ  Portrait  by  Jlnyartfi. 

Pori,  (lollcry 


III  r/K!  be  rKNMii'iMl  a  pnrdor 
from  Williuin  1 1 1  for  bio  political 
olfeiues,  but,  lailine,  1"  obi'y  n 
Hiimnioii.s  in  appear  bel’ore  tbi^ 
high  nmrt  lo  aniiwer  for  Ida  onli. 
I'ai'y  <"1  lb('  do\\a,!M'r  Lmly  Lovni-, 
III'  was  (h'elared  an  outlaw.  His 
Hiibseiiuent.  e.aiver  is  oin*  eontiinu* 
ous  sl.orv  ol'inh'i(".iie  and  t  reaehery, 
a.  (‘onsiihu’ahle  [>arl  of  Ida  time 
being  spi'ul  in  hVeiieh,  BeoHiah, 
and  Knulisli  pi'i.aoiei  At  oiu'  linn' 
h('  is  said  to  have  bem  a  de;-iuil 
prc'Ueber.  lie  lorsoid'.  tin'  daeob 
it('  eaniK'  in  1 715,  bid  I  iirned  In  it 
again,  doinin!*  the  Vonie*,  Pre 
tender  in  17  la,  he  vmoi  eaptured 
idler  ('ulloden  and  executed  m 
London,  April  9.  17  17, 

Lovjitbs  Sconte.  'I'hia  Britiah 
reginu'iits  ndaed  b\  I  In*  Kith  Lord 
Lov.'d  (i/.r,),  lian  been  ineorporaled 
in  iJie  Seoiliab  llor.'ie  ((/a'd. 

Love,  IbiNiiioniiti'  or  ('inotionnl 
sensi'  of  at  tract  ion  f’t'll  b\  one 
pi'rson  Knvardii  another’,  or  in  an 
exli'iideil  nenae  towai'da  an  im 
((('rNoiml  (dpeet.  Baaed  on  u 
univerM.al  inatinel,  and  llu'i'i'ldix' 
found  aanon)',  lower  nniinala  tn 
ii,  rmliment  arv  iiliite,  not  a  hi)  in 
till'  forniM  of  aevnnl  and  (larenKd 
alTei-tion,  love  in  man  beeonu'a  a 
eoin[)le\  emotion,  eompriainf 
moral  and  spirit  mil  ehmu'iita, 
lending  to  la'eomi'  di.anierejited  or 
to  identify  the  Imhpdieaa  of  the 
lovi'r  vvitih  iliat  of  the  lov ed.  Idle 
aavfikeuing  of  aexunl  lovt'  m  nor 
mally  iieeomiiaided  by  a  grmit 
vvidt'idng  of  sympathy  and  of  I  lie 
mmiHonnl  and  iidelleetual  huri'/on. 
'‘Bbroiigli  Bbi'ifita’aidty  and  the 
Huropeim  mmeeption  nl'  ehivalry 
ilit^  idi'al  (*f  ar'Mud  hive  haa  bt'cn 
elarili(Mi  and  raiMial  t.o  a  Idghei' 
levr‘1  Minn  in  anthpdly  or  in  the 
Bast  tioda.y*  Tin*  age  of  the  trnii 
hadonrs,  tliungji  not  wtHioiil  in 
(‘xl-i'aiVagaavea,  marked  an  advance. 
Ihuife's  Vh’tii  Nuova  ia  the  eliiMsie 
of  naalievul  love.  Aa  (‘xprea.Hioim 
of  modern  feeling  may  be  men 
tinned  the  poetry  ol‘  Sludle.v, 
espcM-inlly  Bfn’pHyehalinn,  IL  B, 
Brovvnin|Ps  NonnetH  from  the 
Ibn'iiigm'st',  1>.  U,  HoMHCtt-Ba  House 
of  Idle,  Mi'ri'dit Ida  Moih'rn  Love, 
and  nineh  of  5’ent.N, 

The  eone<*ptimt  of  love  has  a 
prominent  plaei'  in  many  religions 
and  philoMoplne  ayaimns,  Hm|HaL 
rah'H  found  Hn^  two  fnmlnnuoitid 
for(H‘s  of  ilu'  univerHo  in  lovr*  and 
strUe  ■  th('  priru'ipb's  of  attraetion 
and  refinlsiom  d'o  Plato,  in  the 
Bym|niHium  and  (La'wlmre,  e/w  or 
pasHionat(\  wmiHuotw  love  ia  at 
onee  a  shadow  of  arul  a  pretmnu 
iion  for  tlu'  !ov<i  of  the  Hold  for 
the  eternal  idean  of  tlie  good  and 
beautiful.  Like  seeks  like,  and 
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the  s(Hil,  boin^-  itneir  an  idea  or 
immaterial  Hiibstanee,  se(‘kH  union 
M’ith  ideaJ  beauty.  Tlic  thouLdit 
of  a  loving  relation  between  man 
and  God  was  alien  to  elassieal  anti*- 
<juity,  though  found  in  various 
Eastern  religions.  Thus,  in  many 
forms  of  Hinduism  salvation  is 
sought  in  a  ])aSHionat(^  or  eestafie 
devotion  to  Krishna  or  ISiva,  a, 
belief  whieln  though  often  (Un¬ 
graded,  was  expressed  by  some 
t(‘aeh(nrs  in  tli(^  Iofti(‘st  language', 
Similar  doctrines  form  a.  leading 
part  of  the  mystical  f)oetrv  of  the 
lU'i'sian  Sulis. 

^riie  Hebrew  prophets,  by  dt*- 
\c'loping  the  idf'a  of  mutual  lov(', 
aa  of  a  husl)and  and  wife,  Indiween 
-lehovaih  and  Israel,  led  up  to 
Christianity.  In  the  \Visd(>m 
literature  the  personihed  Thought 
of  God  loves  those  who  Jove  her 
(Prov.  8,  V.  17).  In  the  N.T.  lov(^ 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  'ie„  love 
to  God  and  man  is  the  om^  essen¬ 
tial  motives  of  right  action.  Its 
nature  is  described  in  I  (,V)r.  18  by 
H,  Paul,  after  whom  in  Christiaai 
('thies  love  ranks  as  tin*  ehi('f  of 
the  triad  of  virtues.  Ihintla'istie 
thought  adopts  the  idc'a  of  lov('  as 
the  juainsfu'ing  of  the  uni  verst', 
as  in  Slu'ih'v,  while  to  N|)inoza. 
the  highest  I’unetiou  of  tht'  soul  is 
the  inte]le(‘tual  love  of  God,  v.e. 
tlu'  ('uthusiastie.  eonviet-ion  lhat 
one's  own  good  is  identical  with 
tlu'  will  of  the  woi-Jd-soul, 

Love  Bird.  Name  ] popularly 
given  tio  a,  small  parrot/  of  tJu' 
gt'iius  Af/aporni,^.  ''flu^  id('a,  of 
miitnal  alh'etion  eonveytal  hy  the 
name  is  tpiib'  wit/Iuait  foundation, 
the  birds  perching  close  t/ogetlu'r 
merely  for  tlu^  sakt^  of  warmth. 
Solitary  love  birds  do  not  fiiiu'  ; 
and  th(^  fa('t  that,  tlu'  deat.h  of  out' 
of  a  pair  is  sonu'tinH's  folIow('d 
hy  tliat  of  th(^  otlu'i*  luert'Iy  indi¬ 
cates  that  both  wt'i-t^  in  ill-ht'alth. 
Tlieir  handsome  apf)(aM’a.nee  and 
pH'tty  ways  mak(^  tlunn  favouril/<'S 
for  th(^  aviary,  hnt  tluy  air  apt 


Love  Bird.  Ctrey-headed  varioty  of 
Madagascar 

to  pi’ove  d('lieate.  ''riui  rosy-faaa'd 
love  bird  is  the  hardit^st,  and  will 
often  breed  in  (‘a])tivity,  if  pro¬ 
vided  with  a.  roomy  and  Huitnhh^ 
aviary.  Thcnr  jir(‘  a/hont  nim^ 
Hpt^eies  of  tin's  g('nus  of  [)a  iTol.s,  all 
natives  of  Afrii'a.  and  Nadagaiu'ar. 
They  lly  in  flocks,  fet'd  on  l)<'rri(‘s 
and  sei'.ds,  and  ha,v('  thc^  habil,  of 
taking  possession  of  Ibe  nests  of 
other  birds  instea-d  of  huihiing  Cor 
tihomselvM'H. 

Lovedale,  Mission  sl.ation  nt'ar 
Alic(',  Pro\ine.(',  S.  Africa,,  It 
was  foumh'd  in  18*11  l>y  the  Pns' 
Church  of  Scotland,  Uiiid  was  long 
untlt'r  th(‘i  (^are  of  Dr.  Janu'S 
St,ewa,rt,  to  wdiom  l/h('j’('  is  a,  monu- 
nu'id,  on  Sandili’s  Kop.  dtie- sitiool 
givt'H  t(‘ehniea/l  a,ud  otiu'r  instruc- 
tiion  to  aibtmlr  700  |m|>ilH. 

Love  Feast,  Alt(n‘na,(riv<i  Iri'in 
for  tlu'  eonimou  mt'al  t'alo'ii  vvc't'kiy 
hy  mt'mht'rs  of  tlu^  ('H/rly  ('hristia’n 
Church  (2  Pt'H'r  2;  diuh^  Il3).  It 
is  also  called  Aga/pe  ((/.r.). 

Love  for  Love,  (tjnu'dy  by 
William  (kmgnwe  (r/,e.).  It  was 
lirst  produ(!('<l  April  80,  HitNl. 
wlu'U  Bid/HMtiOn  took  the  part  of 
Valeiitliui  b('g<'nd,  and  Mrs.  Portv. 
sight  and  Mrs.  Prail  wt'iv'  play('d 
r('Hpe<t/ively  hy  Mrs,  Ihvuagirdh^ 
and  by  Mrs.  Barry.  Wil.h  i(.Hs<*in- 
tiilhd/ing  wit  and  shriuvd  elmrarter- 
drawing,  it,  is  uu<Ioubt(‘dIy  Con- 
gr(w<fs  maHtrrpi('e(\  ami '  is  by 
many  (attics  eonsiden'd  Hu*  Ix'sl, 
Hiiglish  (‘onu'dy  of  mamu'i's.  Its 
eoarHt'iu'HH,  ibough  sonK'tinu'S  ob- 
trusivu',  is  tiharaeO'ristie  of  its 
period.  A  bowdleirisi'd  vi'i'sioii  wa,s 
produced  in  1871  wit.liout  arousing 
much  ('utliusiasnii.  Later  rcndvals 
in  its  original  form  iiudude  i 
Aldwye,h  Thi‘at/re  (Stage  Soeitdy)* 
1017;^  Sadh'r’s  Wells,  11)84; 
Phoenix'  and  Hay  market-  TluaU-iavs 
(John  Gh'Igud  company),  11)48  *14, 
Love-m-a-Mist  (Ab>7/(r  d/a/tn 
sre/ot).  Annnal  lu'rh  <T  tiu'  family 
Baniinenlacf'av,  a,  natnc  of  S, 
Ihirope.  The  alteinaie  leavea  are 


divid<'(!  into  lb  read -like  si'guu'nts, 
and  t/h('  hiigt'  blm^  or  whit('  llow(‘rs 
}i.re  surromidtal  ly  I  h('  divided 
hra<‘i/S  th('.  “  mist  ”  t)l'  tlie  nanu'. 
It.  is  also  ealh'd  (h'vibiii-Hu'-hush 
ami  fenm'Mlowta’.  Anotlu'r  sja'Ces 
(.V.  /n'sgtnn'rt/),  also  rnutti  grown 
ill  gaiah'DS,  luvs  (h'('p  him*  llowi'i's 
and  crimson  stanu'iis,  but  laa:ks 
t/b(5  mist.''’ 

Love  "in  -  Idleness.  Boi)ida.r 
imnu^  foi'  tin*  pansy  oi'  h<*a.rt/Mea/S(*. 
*SV'c  Pansy. 

Lovelace,  IIiohako  (Mils  a8). 
Hnglish  ea/Valier  and  poel-.  HIdest 
son  of  Sii’  William  Lov(*taee  of 
Woolwit'h,  who 
was  kilh'd  in 
t.h('  Low  ( 'onn* 
trii'H,  h(^  was 
('diieati'd  at 
( 'liu  rtt'rhouse 
and  Gloneest/cr 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Kor  presenting 
t.o  tIu'  Long 
Ihirlianu'nt  tla^  Kidmrjl  Lovidaoc, 

Ki'iitisli  royalisis  <»ii  b('half  of 
( 'haati's  I,  I»e  was  iaiprisoiu'd  in 
tlu*  ( la  t('hons<',  WVsl m insi  (‘i\ wlu'n* 
h(^  wrot/('  Ins  Stniu'  Walls  do  not  a, 
Prison  Main*,  BH2.  Ih*  look  n\t 
at'ins  for  Charles  in  IbL'n  and 
fought  for  tlu'  Pr<‘iu4i  king  againsl. 
Spain,  Ib-lb.  On  liisrt'l.urn  to  Hng 
land  h('  was  again,  1(5 18,  (-ast  in 
prison,  ab  P«'(.r«'  llonstx  Ahh'rsgai-e, 
wht't't'  he  pr<*[»in*(Hl  for  tlu'  pia'ss 
his  Lmaista  :  Hpodcs,  Souiut.s, 
Songs,  ('(/('.,  puhlislu'd  Kill).  Tln^ 
original  of  Lueastia  is  said  tn  ha\'(^ 
laam  Lney  Sat'luwu'rt'lL  wdio  was 
a/dianeial  to  him,  hut  ma-rrii'd  a.ffor 
Inairing  a  fnlse  ri'port  of  Ids  (hadb 
at  Dunkirk.  Lovelae.(',  ont^  of  t/ln^ 
ha.ndsonu'Nt  imm  of  Ins  day  and  of 
high  ehanuder,  aftnr  spending  his 
eMl-abt'  in  iudialf  tif  tIu'  roya.l  tai,nsi% 
died  a,  pa/up<'r  in  Gimpovvih'r  Alhy, 
Shot'  Lam*,  a/iid  ivan  hurit'd  in  ohl 
S.  Bridt'd  Churt'h,  Pha't  Strt't'f 
Ih'  is  h(‘Ht-  n'menila'i't'd  by  his 
lyrit'N,  To  Lueasl/a  ;  On  Going  (t» 
tile  Wars  ;  aaid  1’o  AKlu'u.  from 
Prison,  His  po<*ms  weia*  (*di((‘d  hy 
\\k  (’,  Ha/,li(li,  iHbl,  new  (*d,  Illof. 

Love-lies-Bleediiif^  (dn/nrna . 

f/(iS  vaudubiH),  Animal  herb  of  the 
family  Arnn.ranta.(H'n<('.  A  na.t/iv('  of 
India,  it  has  n.ltermite  undivided 
h'a.v(w,  and  mimiL^  dank  (unnson 
ilowers,  ehisf.taaal  likt'  cal-kinn. 

Lovelock,  JiMiN  MnvvAitn 
(IDH)  4l)),  Ntnv  Zealand  athlete. 

I  h*.  was  born  ab  dVmnea,  Nmv  Zixa- 
hmd,  and  af((*r  abit'iuling  dUmaru 
high  Heliool  and  Otag;o  Onivt'rHity 
Iu5  b(H*anu^  a  Itluah^s  Hebolnr  at 
Kxeter  (\)ll('g(',  Oxlbj-d,  in  ll)8l. 
Lal('r  lit'  slndied  im'ilieim*  at  SI. 
Mary’s  houptlul,  London.  In  P,)8J 


lie  set  up  a  British  mile  record  of 
4  min.  12  sec.,  and  in  the  following 
year  ran  his  world’s  record  mile  of 

4  min.  7*6  see. 
at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In 
the  Berlin 
0  1  y  m  p  i  c 
Games  of  1636 
Jack  Lovelock 
won  the  l,o(J(J 
metres  in  the 
Olympic  record 
time  of  3  min. 
Jack  Lovelock,  47*S  see-.  After 
New  Zealand  athlete  serving  in  the 

Second  Great  War  in  the  R.A.M.O. 
and  A.P.T.G.,  in  1947  he  took  a 
post  in  Manhattan  hospital,  New 
York.  He  was  killed  when  he  fell 
in  front  of  an  underground  train  at 
Brooklyn,  Bee.  28,  1949. 

Lover,  Samuel  (1797-1868). 
Irish  novelist  and  song  writer. 
Born  in  Dublin,  Feb.  24,  1797,  he 
w^as  by  turns  miniaturist,  song 
WTiter,  novelist,  and  dramatist. 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  1830,  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  1836.  He  helped  to  found 
the  Dublin  University  IMagazino, 
1835,  and  was  associatecl  with 
Dickens  in  the  establishment  of 
Bentley’s  Mis- 

H e  had  to 
abandon  paint-  M 
ing  in  1844  ® 

through  failing  1  _'X- 

eyesight.  He 
gave  recitals 
which  he  called 
Irish  evenings, 

“ovS’ 

Canada,  and 

the  U.S.A.,  1846-48  ;  was  pen¬ 
sioned  in  1856  and,  dying  at  St. 
Helier,  Jersey,  July  6,  1868,  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green.  He  pub¬ 
lished  Handy  Andy,  1842  ;  L.S.D., 
afterwards  called  Treasure  Trove, 
and  He  Would  Be  a  Gentleman, 
1844 ;  and  the  well-remembered 
ballads  Rory  O’More,  The  Low- 
baeked  Car,  The  Four-Leaved 
Shamrock,  Molly  Bawn,  Widow 
Machree,  etc.  He  WTote  music  for 
his  songs  and  sang  them  with 
excellent  effect. 

Love’s  Laboiir’s  Lost.  Roman¬ 
tic  comedy  by  Shakespeare,  his 
first  play.  The  princess  of  France 
and^  her  three  ladies,  Rosaline, 
Maria,  and  Katharine,  frustrate 
the  attempt  by  Ferdinand,  Idng  of 
Navarre,  and  Biron  (or  Berowne), 
Longaville,  and  Dumaine,  his  chief 
courtiers,  to  keep  the  court  as  an 
academy  from  which  all  women 
were  to  be  excluded  for  three  years. 
In  Don  Armado,  a  fantastical 
Spaniard ;  Sir  Nathaniel,  a  curate ; 


and  Holofcrnes,  a  schoolimislcr, 
euphuism  and  pedantry  a.rc  good- 
humouredly  satirised.  The  sceiu' 
IS  laid  in  Navairrc. 

Written  about  1592,  at  f  hc  saiiK‘ 
time  as  some  of  the  Sonnets,  with 
whicli  it  has  points  in  (‘oniinon,  Ihis 
play  was  first  printed  in  a,  revist'd 
form  in  1598.  The  text.  (Mint, a, ins 
passages  which  combine  tli(‘  (‘arly 
draft  and  the  revision.  Its  plot 
is  original,  but  the  aaillior  was 
influenced  by  Lyly’s  Kuplni(^s, 
1580,  the  same  writer’s  coin(‘di(‘s, 
1580-92,  and  by  contemporary 
events,  particularly  in  l^’rariet". 
The  play,  whi(!h  is  remarkable  Ibr 
its  lyrics,  notably  the  song,  Wfin'ii 
daisies  pied,  was  mentioned  liy 
Meres  in  1598. 

Loving  Cup  (Lai.  poc.idiini^ 
caritdtiii).  Largo  clip  filled  with 
wine  or  puiufi,  and  passtal  from 
hand  to  hand  ai  slate  hainpit'ls, 
civic  feasts,  and  university  gat  Ikm'- 
ings  to  pledge  health.  The  I'onnat 
procedure  is  for  the  flmm*  who 
drinks  to  stand  to  reiaave  tln^  ciij) 
from  the  diner  on  his  right,  t.o 
pledge  the  one  on  his  lefl,  atul 
to  remain  .stamling  to  guard  lJu‘. 
latter’s  roar  until  he  has  in  turn 
passed  the  cup. 

A  form  of  the  old  wassail  howl, 
it  is  sometimes  calk'd  lln^  graci' 
cup,  and  it  is  said  that  Margarifii 
Aiheling,  wifeof  Malcolm  ( tuunor(\ 
in  order  to  induce  the  Hcols  to 
remain  at  table  for  the  gract*  a,rtt'r 
meat,  tilled  a  - 
cup  of  iliis 

from  one  cu])  I'/b' 

was  observed 
at  the  ancient 
Jewish  paschal 
supper;  and 

was  long  usual  gented^  by  Samuel 
at  communion  Pepys  to  the  Cloth- 
in  the  Ghi'istian  workers’  Company 
Chnreh.  Loudon 

Low,  AuomnALi)  Mon'I’iiom i-ai v 
(1888-1956).  lirilish  Ncii'iiGst. 
Born  at  Jh-o uglily  Id'rry,  |)uiide(% 
and  educated  at  S.  Paul’s  School 
and  the  Jmjierial  Gollege,  London, 
he  specialised  in  electric, al  ongimMu-" 
ing.  The  photography  of  sound 
and  the  development  of  radio 
apparatus  owe  luuc'h  to  Low,  11(3 
also  invented  a  radio-control  gi'ar 


for  ldi‘p('d(i('M,  llu^  vihi'oiiu'l  (U’, 
and  ih('  aiidioim'li'i’.  k'or  llu' 
non-f ('chnic.’il  r(';i(I('i*  Ik'  pnhlislu'd 
(O'er  50  hooks,  c.ij.  Scii'iu'e  in  I  ho 
IIoiiK' ;  ItoiiiiiMCi'  ol'  'rruuNporl  ; 
Scii'iUM'  in  Iiidnsl  ry.  I  h'  died  ut 
( 'liiswiek,  London,  Sept.  13,  19*36. 

Low,  I  twin  (I).  IS9I),  Brilish 
carl  (Miiiisl .  Born  at  Ihiiu'din, 
N('w  Zi'aJand,  April  7,  1 891,  In' wan 
c  a  1*  t  o  o  II  i  s  t  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

,  I  ’'''/■*.?< "  ■  C‘‘ '  }  ,i 

r  M  n  u  n  I’  :l,  ■  *,  it  ,  J 
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David  Low, 
Brilish  (mrtoouist 


to  H  ('  V  ('  r  :v  1  I , 1 
jonniaJs  in  his  I'';-  /  * 

oval  coil  11 1  ry  G-  ,  ;  / 

aud  Ansi  I’aJia.  ' ' '  I 

In  1919  he  ;  'g.I 

j  (I  i  n  ('  (1  the  ;  ^ 

Sla.r  in  Lon  |  .  ^  y  ‘  ' 

don  and  soon  t 

h  0  a,  ni  ('  ***''  ' 

I.  ,,  ,, ... ,,  David  Low, 

U, .  '  ,  Brilish  oartoouist 

wil ly  jioliheal 

ca.rienl niH's.  Ih'uas,  1927  50,  lln' 
political  cartoimial  of  tin'  Loinhni 
Lvi'iiing  Ntandard,  in  ulneli  Ida 
work  hi'canie  world  lamoua,  (*,ipei' 
iaily  his  ri'ari ionary  i  'oIoik'I  Blimp, 
origiimti'd  1931.  Low  werked  (or 
tln^  Didly  Ih'rakl  1950  I»,3,  lln*ii 
joined  I  In'  Mancin'ali'r  Guardian. 
1 1  is  hooks  included  I  'n  rl  o(in  1 1  iii 
lory  of  ( )m'  33nn'S,  1 939  ;  Nd’ara 
of  Wrath,  1916;  Low  3;  Gompaiiy, 
1952  ;  and  an  aait<diiogra ph \ , 
1956.  Ncc  p.  1771. 

Low,  N(l{,  SlIiNEV  JVMK'l  iMvitlv 
(IM57  1932),  A  Briliah  anlhnr 
and  joiirnalisl.  Born  in  Loinlnn, 
rla,ii.  22,  1857,  In'  waa  cdm'lacd  ;tl 
King’s  (Alk'gc  SGiooi  and  Balliol 
( Allegu,  ( Ixldi’d,  and  waa  calk'd  lo 
(In'  hai'at  Ihc  1  niicr 'Ik'iiipka  LS9!!. 

1 1('  ('dilud  tin'  SI,,  da nn'fi’a  (  hi/a'l  I*', 
I88S  97.  and  was  al'lcrwarda 
asH(icint('d  with  tin' Standaol.  An 
aadhority  on  inipci'ial  (pn'alnaia. 
Low  W'jiM  imnk'  k'cl  iircr  on  imp«'ria I 
aud  colonial  history  at  Knip'a 
((olk*g<',  Ijondom  lli*  waa  an 
akk'nnan  of  (he  LJ  'J  3,  1901  On, 
and  was  kidghicd  in  1918.  Um 
IiooKh  iin'huk'  3’ln'  Governaiu'*'  ol 
Lnghnnl,  1901  ;  PnliUcal  lliafnry 
of  Bug  la  ml,  1837  1901.  1907, 

Low  di('d  dan.  13,  1932. 

Low  Arclupelago.  Si'cit'a  nf 

iHlimds  in  lln'  Pacific  (JctMin.  kd, 
(approx.)  20"  S,,  long,  (approx,) 
150"  W.t  called  by  (In'  nativi'a 
Baiuiiol n  amlTnamol n,  l(  mt'lmlt'a 
(he  Gamhi(-r  Island  a  ( 'k'ninnit 
d’omn'rre,  K Miaciclcrn  ;  moat  art' 
coralline,  many  of  tln'in  In'ing 
atolls.  'I'hcy  yield  pi-ai  l  s  and  <’(tpra. 
Most  ol  (hciu  liektip,',  lo  ht'aina*. 

LowCotmtrios,  Nam.*inu‘ii  to 

an  aiua,  Idnning  ihc  X'cl Imrlainla 
aiiid  Belgium;  nml  simu'lirncM 
inc, hiding  lai M'lnhiirg, 

Lowe, Sill  fill  iiSdN  (1769  ISH). 
British  Hoklii'r,  Be  uaa  horn  at 
ftalwnv,  duly  28,  17<I9.  llu'  won  of 
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Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
British  soldier 


a  niililary  sui',i;;(‘oi>.  Ilo  joiiuul  Uk' 
army  in  17S7,  sorvini*:  with  dis- 
tiiiclion  a!j;ainsl,  th<^  I<hvii(;li,  (\s|)('(a- 
ally  (luriiiy  tlm 
Egyptian  cain- 
pai^ii  of  1(S01. 

A  jL!;n(>(l  lin- 
f.piist,  li(^  (lid 
mucdi  vaJuiiblo 
work  in  H.  Eu- 
and  l’()i‘ 
two  \a^ars  was 
^ovia’iinr  of  1  ho 
Ionian  Islands. 

Uiiriny  I  Si  l>  “14 
ho  was  sonf  on  missions  and  sorvod 
with  I'ho.  linssiaii  and  (ji'rinan 
arnuos.  In  I S I o  In^  was  a-})| loiiilod 
(aisl.odian  of  Napohs)!!  af  St. 
Ikdomi.  His  diitios  lii’on.yht  upon 
him  imioh  odinmand  misix'pi’C'si'iiti- 
a.tion,  hut  ho  s(‘oms  t.o  liaaa'  acU'd 
I'onsoiiml-ionsty  in  o.  diflionlt  posi¬ 
tion.  Ilo  diod  dan.  10,  kSM. 
('oii.siill  Sir  11.  Eowc^  a, ad  Napoh'on, 
Jt.  (1,  Stavton,  ISOS. 

Lowell,  (hty  of  Massaadnisotts, 
U.S.A.,  om'  of  lilu‘  livvo  co.  soads  of 
JMiddloso.v  CO.  At.  tE('  jnnction  of 
th(^  Morrinnic  and  ('oncord  lEan's, 
!2()  m.  N.Wh  <d'  Moslion,  ili  is  sin-vi'd 
by  idys.  and  a-a  airport.  Its  huild- 
inys  inclndi‘  a,  city  ha.ll,  i,(‘,\(,il(^ 
scIhmiI,  a.  stat('  normal  schook 
and  tb(‘  inoinoviaJ  baildinjj;.  An 
an porl,a,id;  iadusl.rial  city,  Lowell 
ohtiafms  [low'cr  chiolly  from  the 
JMma’imac..  Its  t,('xt.ih^  iadusti’y, 
modedh'd  oa  hhifflish  mtd.hods, 
made  Uhj  city  in  tda'  Itltli  contairy 
th('.  motion’s  ^n’oalost  [irodiaa'r  <d‘ 
c.oil.on  yoods.  Lonndod  in  IS22, 
Lovvadl  was  nu’oi'porad.iMl  in  IS^O 
and  Ix'canu^  a,  <dty  in  bSdO.  Pop- 
ida.lioa,  101, dSl), 

Lowell,  vXmiori'  (jAwanNOK 
( 1  SdO -1013).  Anu'rioan  histoi’Iaai, 
liorn  !)('(■.  13  ISdO,  al.  Ooslon,  a, 
l)i’oth(‘r  of  Ik'rcivai  ljov\'(dl,  ho  was 
odmaitiial  at  Harvard  a,nd  Ih'rlin. 
Ill*  stndiod  law  and  was  a,  prao" 
tisiiii''  hari'ist.or,  bSSO  07,  buti  his 
i-<‘al  iid.ori'sts  woi'i^  in  t,lio  pridili'ins 
of  |i’'ovornin(*n1.,  and  in  1S0(>  In* 
maih*  an  inli(*rna,t,ional  ri'piil, addon 
hy  his  ( lovi'rnmoiit^  and  Paaddi's  in 
( loiitinont^a.l  hha’opi*,  writit(*u  from 
a.  ni'w  point,  of  vii'w',  that,  of  a,n 
Amoi'icau  idisorvor.  lii  bS07  ho 
hi'camo  h'oturor  and  in  1000  pro- 
Ibssor  ofilu*  sci(‘nci^  of  jj;ovonanoid, 
u,t  llai’va,rd,  a,nd  in  1000  pi’t'sidi'nl, 
of  tha,t  nnivoi’sity.  Mo  ri'tiri'd  in 
1033,  and  dii'd  da,n.  (1.  0)13, 

lie  wrot,o.  Mssays  on  Eovcrnnu'nti, 
JSSO;  ddio  (tovi'naui'at  of 
huid,  lOOS;  Pidilic  Ofiinion  a, ml 
Pojmlar  (h)vi‘nan(*nl,,  1013. 

Lowell,  Ai\iv  (bS7  l  1 03d).  An 
Anu'rican  poet.  Sist.i'r  of  Pi'rcival 
and  Abbott  Low(‘ll,  she  was  born 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  lAd).  0,  lH7d. 


11m'  po('i,ry,  in  wlucb  d'roi^  vi'isi* 
was  unit, 0(1  with  vivid  and  im- 
(conventional  ima,y'(‘ry,  bdoiiijji'd  1,0 
the  Imayisl,  school,  of  wliicli  sine 
was  the  a,vow('d  bead.  Her  pub- 
Imations  imdmh'd  A  l)om(c  of 
Many  Eolouri'd  (dass,  1013;  Men, 
Women,  a,nd  Hliosts,  1010;  Lic- 
y(*nds,  1031  ;  hkist  Wind,  1030; 
BaJlmls  for  Sadi*,  li)30.  Slu*  jiro- 
dnecd  a,  bioyrapby  (d’  K(*iid„s,  lOOd, 
Sin*,  died  May  13,  11)30.  Solooli'd 
Poems,  (m1.  d.  L,  Lovvos,  appicarod 
in  I03,S. 

Low^,  .Iamu.s  BnssmiiAlSlO- 
01  )#L’<Ani('riica,n  pmd,,  C'ssa.yisl,,  a, ml 
(liplomati,si,.  He  was  born  a,t  Idlm- 
wood,  ( 'ainbridi;'(‘.  Mass.,  Pi'b.  33, 
IS  10,  sou  of  t,bo  lv(‘v.  (dia.rlo.s 
Lowell,  past, or  of  t,ho  Unitarian 
Wk'sli  Clmroh.  lb*  was  of  Piiri(,an 
(h'seont,  ;  bis  pa,(,('i'nal  f.'ra,mll;it,li(‘r 
in  17S0  introdnei'd  into  line  Bill  of 
M,i,sjflit,H,  a,  (dausi*  a,boli,sbin,si;  skiA'ory 
in  Ma„ssa(’h ns(‘l,(s  ;  a,n  a, nicest, or  on 
his  motlu'i'ts  silt*  wa-s  Sir  Pa,triok 
Spoils  of  t, hie  fanions  ballad.  After 
,i*'ra limiting  at  Harvard,  1S3S,  ho 
stadiod  la,\v  a,n(l  hoipin  prael-iico 
in  Lost, on,  hut,  aba.ndonoil  tiw  lor 
Iili0ra,tin'e,  Ibe  boea.mo  o(lil,or  of 
'riu*  Pouirsyl  vnnia,  IH'i'i'imin,  in 
\\’hi(“h  ho.  t,ook  the  side  of  the 
abolitiionists ;  leoturod  on  poo(,ry 

ad,  the  l.owoll 
lnst,i(,ut,o,  LoS’ 
1,011,  ISd  l  dd  ; 
U’as  profossoi' 
of  belles  l<‘t,l,i'0.s 
at,  Ha,rva,rd, 
ISdd  77;  odi  . 
1,0(1  'riu*  ;\l,la,n* 
tiic  Mont, lily, 
ISd?  (H  ;  and, 


J,  K.  Lowell, 
Aiuerjonn  writer 


w  i  i,  h  U  .  E  . 
Norton,  d'liic 
Norl,h  Amoriican  Ib‘vio\v,  ISlil 
73.  Ho  wans  U.S,  ministi'r  in 
Ma, drill,  1877  SO;  a, mi  in  laindon, 
ISSO  Sd.  In  IS  I  1  ho  miirriicd  Maria, 
Whi(,o  (|S3I  d3),  liors(‘ll'  a,  poet 
and  a,  writ.oi'  a.j^'aiust,  Hla,\'i‘ry,  who 
profoundly  inlluomcod  his  oiVtlook  ; 
and  in  l,Sd7  Pi'innci's  Dunlap  (d. 
iSSd).  Ill*  passed  sovoral  summers 
in  lOiiLdnnd,  ISSC  S<),  a,nd  diod  a,t 
Him  wood,  Auo.  13,  ISIH, 

As  Amorioa,’H  ropros(‘ntat,iv(>  in 
London,  Low'oll  dispkiyod  a,  taoHn! 
lirmnosH  that  did  not,  hinder  Ins 
ma,U'i’ia,l  inllnenoe  on  i,lio  im)irove.- 
mmit,  of  tiliic  ri'liUiions  b(‘t,w'i*(*n  the 
t,u*o  Hn,ii;lish-spea,kin/j;  fieoples.  His 
litoi’a-ry  life  di,spla,yed  v(‘rHal,ilil-y 
of  genius  a,nd  wa,s  mai'ked  hy  hi, Mi 
a,ehii*vi‘menl,.  It,  is  reeorih'd  tha,t 
he  was  lm,sh<cd  t,o  sleep  as  a  (child 
by  the  r('a,din‘j;  of  Sjiensi'r’s  Pa,erie 
Qiiemie.  11  is  first  voinme,  A 
\’ea,rs’  (jife  mid  oHner  Poems  n,p- 
pea,rod  in  IS41  ;  his  linst,  H(*a,rtSH 
oa„so  and  Hue,  in  ISSS.  His  gift 


Ai')  *' 

CS- 
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for  saddrieal  humour  wars  revicnJcd 
in  the  poems  in  Xbnikee  dialect 
which  lK',ii;a,n  in  d’lie  lli)s(,on  Uoni'ier 
in  ISdti,  as  the  work  of  one  Hosea, 
Li, glow'.  Inspired  by  opposit,ion 
1,(1  till*  Mexiican  wair,  llii'y  wa'ric 
piiblishi'd  a,s  'I'liic  Liglow  Papi'rs 
in  ISIS. 

His  Ea,bh*  foi'  (!ril,i(cs.  pnbliHli(*d 
anonymonsly,  a,  rliymiipg  r(*vi<*wof 
(C( ml,(‘m pora ry  American  lit,(‘ra tnr<* 
ill  wliieli  viva.cit,y  is  (•ombini'd  wil.li 
<criti(ca,l  insight,,  and  I, la*  hcanl,ifidly 
lyrical  V'ision  of  Sir  Launfa,!,  a,n  (‘x- 
enrsion  into  Arthurian  li'gmid, 
also  bidoiig  to  ISIS,  d'liic  s(*coiid 
s(‘ri(cs  of  'The-  Liglow  Papers, 
proinpti'd  hy  thi'tdvil  W'ai',  hi'gnn 
in  4’h(*  Atiantic  Mont, lily,  !Sb3, 
and  w'l'n*  colh‘(cl,(*(l,  ISd?.  In 
aihlitioii  to  d’lii*  Vision  of  Sir 
Lmnifa.l,  iaiwellfs  b(*st  p()(*l,ry  in- 
(eludes  ddu*  Pri'Si'iit  ( Visis,  ISdd  ; 
<)(i('  i‘(‘('it(‘d  a,l-  Hue  Ha.i'va.rd  ('om- 
iiucniora.tioii,  duly  31,  IS(!d;  The 
( ta,th(‘dra,l  (Uhaa't,r(*s),  IS7();  Aga.s- 
si/,,  1S7I  ;  'rhr(*('  Mi'iiioi’ial  Poi'ini'i, 
iS77  ;  and  a,  iniinhcr  id'  nature 
pomirs,  soiim*l,M  mid  .siuipli'  but 
toncliiiig  lyrics. 

Lowi'H’s  [>ros(c  works,  culturi'd, 
.gi'am'l'id,  bi'illiant,  sugg'(‘S(,iv(*,  but, 
fiifl  of  li'ariu'd  allusions  and 
appta'diini;  on  tin*  whole  1,0  tluc 
si'l(‘(ct  lew,  iiicliidi*  Pircsi(l(c 'Travi'ls, 
iSbl  ;  My  Stanly  Windows,  is7l  ; 
Among  My  Looks,  1S7()  7b,  con¬ 
taining  Ids  noi.abh*  (‘ssa,y  on  Danti’; 
i  )(*ino(criMcy  and  Other  Aildressi's, 

I SS7  ;  Politica,!  UssayM,  LSSS  ;  A 
Life  of  1 1  n Avtilionii',  ISDO;  44iic 
Old  English  Orama, lists,  IS1)3; 
La(,(*H(,  Literary  Hssays,  IS‘.)3; 

I  ni pri'ssions  of  Sp:dn,  IDtlO.  Hc' 
(‘diti'd  tin*  works  of  sc\'(*ra,l  lOnglisli 
poi‘ts  and  wroti*  mi  introdmetion 
t<  I  :i,n  (‘dil  ion  id'  \\f'dl,oiPs  ( 'omph'al, 
Angl(*r,  I  SSI  I, 

W'rit  ings  of  ,) .  L, 
Ij.,  H,iv('rHid('  cd,,  1|  voIh.,  LSDl); 
d’Inc  LiMctaml  (In*  Mmi,  P.  11.  Umh*ic 
W'liod,  1S1)3;  L(*l(('r,s,  (mI.  (*.  E. 

NoHon,  3  \  oIh.,  I  ,S1M  ;  ,|.  R,  R. 

and  His  Prit'iids,  E.  IE  Hale,  IHDll; 
.) .  L,.  Lowt'll,  11.  E.  Sciiddcr,  11)01  ; 
Idle  and  Work,  t'.  OnHuisiicI ,  11)05; 
Lil>liogra.plpv,  (L  \W  (IcoJe*.  P.lOb; 
K.nd  His  Ibactry,  W.  11.  Hmtsmi, 
1013;  1  a,H  a,  Eril  ic.  d.  ,).  Ibcilly, 

101.7;  New*  Lcttm'o,  (cd.  M.  A,  do 
W.  Hn\v(c,  ID.'H, 

Lowell,  PioitoiVAi,  (LSfi5  dOlb), 
A  ni(‘ri(ca,n  a.ist,r(m<mier.  Horn  March 
13,  I  S5d,  in  Boston,  Inc  wn,M  (*du- 
eati'd  th(*r(c  and  at  Har\’ar(L  A('t,(‘r 
Hoini*  yea  rs  in  da  pan  and  Korea,,  Inc 
(hn'ot-ed  his  ('lU'rgii's  l,o  (ihe  (*i'ee|.i(ui 
of  tine  Low(‘ll  ()b,s(‘rvn,t,ory  at  Ela,g- 
sta,ff,  Ari/.,  and  l,lu*  pio.si'cnl  ion  of 
r(‘.sea,reh(‘H  t,lu*r(*,  In  11)03  In*  wa,s 
madic  ii(m-i'(\sid(‘nl,  prolesHor  of 
astronomy  a,t  tine  Ma,N,sa,eUuHi‘t,t,s 
institntei  of  technology.  U(*d(*vot(*d 

p  HI 


lower  deck 
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hiiUbolf  especially  to  researches  on 
planetary  markings  and  believed 
Jiimself  to  have  confirmed  and 
enlarged  Schiaparelli’s  discovery  of 
canals  on  Mars,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Janssen  medal  of  the 
French  astronomical  society  in 
1904.  The  ill-defined  markings  on 
Mercury  and 
Venus  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  to 
an  equally  search¬ 
ing  scrutiny.  He 
wrote  Mars,  1895 ; 

The  Solar  S3"stein, 

1903  ;  Mars  and 
its  Canals,  1906  ; 

31  a r s  as  the 
Abode  of  Life, 

1908 ;  and  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  Far 
East.  He  died 
Xov.  lL>,  1916. 

See.  3Iars. 


harbour,  and  large  fish  quays  and 
markets.  Lowestoft  Ness  is  tJie 
most  easterly  point  of  England. 
Lowestoft  originated  as  a  fishing 
port,  but  soon  obtained  the  right 
to  hold  markets  and  fairs,  and  in 
1885  became  a  borough.  Markei, 
day,  Wed.  Pop.  (1951)  43,837. 


towicz.  fi’own  of  Poland.  In 
ih(‘  CO.  of  Wairsiiav,  it  wlands  or 
tli(‘  li/mraf,  a  Iribuln-ry  of  ilu'  \'i!L 
tula,  '15  in.  8.  W.  of  Warsaw,  aaid  (»n 
the  W'arsaw-lh'iiin  rl.y.  'riiei'i^ 
WTiv  soji.p,  caindlo,  oil,  and  vinegair 
facdioric's  and  taanu'iL's,  aaid  (radi^ 
wa»K  (lorn*  in  corn,  haiithcr.  and 
horsi's.  ncigbboui'hood  lunl 

Hour  inillri  and  sugar  fjudoru'.s.  lu 
tilu'  Mtih  c(‘iit.  ill  \vu,s  tlu'  ca.|)i(aJ 
of  a  priiicipaility. 

Iiowland,  Siivicb  of  tMMudiy 
\vlu<‘Ii  is.  on  (he  whohn  hnv  or 
lcv('l,  (sspecia.ll)'  if  coinpaa'cd  willi 
neighhouring  I'egions.  'Phns  (he 
Lowla-nds  of  Scot laaid  eoin pnra*  ( lu' 
rc'gion  Ixdwaa'ii  (In'  noidliern  high 
la.iuls  and  (lie  sonduM'n  uplands, 
(d'eai  Pritaiii,  S.P.  ofa  liiu' join  ' 
ing  mondiM  (d"  llu'  Ti'es  and 
nvau's,  ill  alfioa  giual  lowland. 


Lower  Beck.  The  principal  gun 
deck  ill  sailing  ships  of  war,  and 
frequently  so  called.  Below  it  were 
the  orlop  deck  and  cockpits,  and 
above  it,  in  the  order  given,  the 
middle,  main,  and  upper  decks.  In 
modern  warships  almost  the  whole 
armament  is  mounted  on  the  upper 
deck,  and  in  the  First  Great  W^ai 
ships  with  lower  deck  guns,  such  as 
Good  Hope  and  3Iomnouth,  often 
found  them  practically  useless, 
as  they  were  too  close  to  the  v'ater. 
The  forward  part  of  the  lower 
deck  was  formerly  used  for  the 
me.ssing  and  berthing  of  the  ship’s 
company,  whence  the  pettj’  ofiicei's 
and  men  of  the  navy  are  referred 
to  collectively  as  the  lower  deck. 

Lower  Sajiony  (Ger.  Nieder- 
saclusen).  Land  of  W.  Germany, 
formed  1946  from  Hanover,  Olden¬ 
burg,  and  Brunswick  (gq.v.),  with 
the  city  of  Hanover  as  its  capital. 
In  1956  it  had  an  est.  pop.  of 
6,541,150,  of  whom  2,110,800  were 
refugees  and  expelled  persons. 

Lowestoft.  Bor.,  seaport,  and 
resort  of  fSuffoIk,  England.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 

- - -  Wavency,  10  m. 

8.  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  in¬ 
cludes  Oulton 
Broad,  with 
which  and  with 
the  Waveiiey  the 
^  harbour  is  linked 

Lowestoft  arms 

.  o  nr  chief  ehureh 

IS  Margaret’s,  a  Perpendicular 
bmlding.  Esplanades,  piers,  firm 
sands,  and  the  nearby”  Broads  are 
among  its  holiday  attractions.  The 
old  town  is  on  high  ground;  the 
narrow  street.s  and  steps  leading 
down  to  the  sea  are  called  scores, 
there  are  an  inner  and  an  outer 


Lowestoft,  Suffolk.  S.  BHargaret’®  parish  ohwrch.  Top, 
left,  yachts  in  the  Basin  docoralod  for  a  rorpttia 


The  battle  of 
Lowestoft  is  the 
name  given  to 
the  naval  engage¬ 
ment  between  tlie 
English  llect  un¬ 
der  James,  duke 
of  York,  and  a 
Butch  one,  June 
3,1665.  War  had 
broken  out  in 
March.  When  the 
rival  fleets  met 
off  Lowestoft,  an 
obstinate  battle 
took  place,  curd¬ 
ing  in  the  flight  of  the.  Dutch 
vessels,  after  the  flagship  of  tlu'ir 
admiral  Opdam  had  been  blown  up. 

A  naval  base  during  t,lu‘  h’ii’sl/ 
Great  War,  Low(‘stoft  was  bom¬ 
barded  by  the  G(‘rmaus  from  tlu^ 
sea  and  bombed  from  the  air.  On 
April  25,  1016,  and  again  on  Nov, 
26,  1916,  it  wa.s  attacked  by  Ger¬ 
man  warship.s.  On  July  26,  iOLS,  a 
German  submarine  (qx'ratiug  olT 
the  town  sank  two  smacks  a.u<l 
look  the  enuvs  on  board.  ,Low<‘- 
stoft  also  snfl’enal  from  G(M‘Uiau 
air  raids  in  (be  Second  Greati  War, 

Lowestoft.  Name,  of  a  hard 
paste  china  made  at  Lowestoft., 
England,  1775-1802.  It  has  a  good 
body  and  an 
Oriental  char¬ 
acter,  with  d(‘- 
eorations  in  blue 
and  white.  Poly- 
c  h  r  0  m  e  w  I  ’l  s 
us(*(l  for  sceneiy 
and  figure  paint¬ 
ing.  An  earlier 
soft  paste  porce- 
I  ai n  and  an 
earthenware 
wen‘  ma(l(‘  fi-om 
1756  onwards. 


for  (ilu’  hills  whirl)  rro.i;;  i(,  nu‘el\‘ 
{i.(tain  sii  (bun, (ion  of  IJHH) 
kowIaiulN  ,'iiv  inueh  more  miiluble 
for  .si'Mlemenl.  lima  liipjikuulti, 
juul  in  (.(*mp(‘niie  lulbmles  e<nt- 
(■(‘ut.i'ute  (he  iuoh(,  impoG.njfl 
imxhu’u  eomuu'reial  aeGviGes.  AVe 
Highland;  Haim 

Lowlaxifl  Ecgmteut.  l'’oi‘mer 
Brii.ish  firmy  uuil.,  Pornuxl  id, 
Ediuhurgdj  hi  Hee.,  HM(k  i(  pro. 
vided  (U'inmry  (raining  for  volun 
tixu's  and  uaHonal  serviee  men 
pnqxu'jdiory  (o  (heir  heing  druHed 
iii(x)  one  of  (ho  Neol  lisli  Lou  land 
regiinentH.  H,  was  dia(>nndei(  in 
July,  HM3,  wlum  Kh  fimeiiouH 
vvx'n*  translerred  (.o  Hie  newly* 
fornnxl  (huu'ral  Serviee  (lorpa, 
_Low  Latixi.  ^  Name  gmnu'nily 
giv(‘n  (o  tlu‘  Latin  in  uw'  from  ajI. 

600  (.0  1500,  Honu'* 
Hmes  tised  to  in* 
elude  ( ht‘  Latvia  id’ 
the  period  175 
(>00,  whieh,  how* 
('Ver,  is  more  <*om« 
moniyealletl  Late 
Latin,  ft  is ('hiefiy 
elmrneieriHed  hy 
e\( ensive  horrow * 
ing  from  Gnxd^. 


’  . . .  , 

Lowestoft.  Specimens  of  the  ohh 
ware  formerly  mado  at  Lowest 

x'lom  Uvi'hcrt  Aljrn  oilt(U‘tnin,  Tti 

(JUtl  tlihct'L  j)lU,‘il!U/U 
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M  r  s .  Belloc 
Lowndes,  Britisb 
noveliai 


'i’ciitoiiif,  iiiul  Orienial 

and  ncfj^lect  of  "raimnaiieal  rul(‘S. 

AS'ee  Latin  Lau^uage. 

Lowndes ,  M  ar  i  io  A  d  r  i  ^  a  i  r>  i^: 
RknLk  J^elloc  (1S()S-11)47).  BriL 
ish  writer.  Daughter  of  Louis  BeL 
loc,  Prench  bar¬ 
rister,  aiul  sis- 
ter  of  Hilaire 
B(‘Iloe  (f/.r.),  she 
was  (aliieatcal  in 
l^nglaiid  and  in 
ISli()  married  P. 

S.  A.  Ijownd(‘s. 

H('r  (ii'st  iiovt'l 
was  Tht‘  Heart 
of  l*('U(‘lo|)(‘,  in 
I  1)  (14;  li  ('  r 
,s<‘c“ond,  Bar- 
hujM  B(‘l)ell, 

IhOf),  ma,d('  Ik'I'  ['(‘piilalaou  as  a. 
wiadei'  of  (list, iiiel  ion.  Ib'r  lat('r 
nov(‘ls  w(‘r(‘  often  inoia' s(Misa4iona.l. 

lAi(lg(‘i\  H)i;j  (ha.s(‘d  on  th(‘ 
mystiM'v  of  Jack  I  lie  Kiipfxa’),  wais 
tiainskibsL  itil.o  ma.ny  la.ngnag(*s, 
sold  sonu'  million  eopii  ind  was 
also  sinaa'ssfnl  as  a.  film.  Well 
reimmdK'iaal  \v'(‘i’e  WliaL  Bi('ally 
llappiaiiMl,  I  i)2(5  ;  1’li(‘  Honsi^  by 
th(‘  iS(‘a,,  ;  la’/.ya(^  Bordim, 

l!l40.  Iha'  h(‘sli  v\'ork  w'as  (‘on- 
I abu'd  in  n‘minise(‘ne<‘s  :  !  I.oollavi' 
Liv(‘d  in  /Vrendia.,  Ih4l  ;  W  luna' 
LoV('  and  I<7‘ieiHlsliip  Dwelt.,  11)4,4; 
4’li(^  J\h‘rry  VViviss  of  W(\stniinHter, 
11)4(5;  A  Passing  World,  H)4H 
([lostii.).  Slie  died  Nov,  14,  11)47. 

Lowndes,  William  dbioMAs  (r. 
171)S"  IS44).  British  hibliograplun*. 
LIu'  son  of  a,  Loudon  pnhlislua*,  he 
<levoted  14  years  to  compiling  a 
Bihliogra,phia*\s  Manual,  whitih, 
moilelled  on  Ih’uncdfH  Manuel  du 
ladira.in'!,  af)p<‘a.r(‘d  in  four  vols., 
,)an.  I,  18,44.  During  1849-44  lie 
issmal  H(‘V<‘ral  pa,rtH  of  Tln^  British 
Librarian,  hut  Ids  laborious  ami 
unrenium'rative  drudg(‘ry  laaluecid 
him  to  povtu'ty  of  health  and 
poelad..  H(^  died  didy  41,  1814. 
H.  <L  Bolm  ((/.a.),  having  aetiuirinl 
Hie  (‘opyi’ight  of  tlu^  Manual  from 
\Vb  Piekei'ing,  brought  out  a.  new 
and  r<‘viH(Hl  (slition  18.77  (>4.  Tlu^ 
lirst  work  of  its  kind  in  Pnglish,  it 
is  still  a  useful  guide  to  Pmglish 
lit.(‘ra4.ur(‘  down  t.o  t.lu^  nnddl<‘  of 
Hu*  19th  eent.ury. 

Low  Sunday.  Nanui  given  to 
Hie  first  Humlay  afh'r  Paster.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities  it  was 
so  eall<Hl  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
second  or  lower  cekdiration  of  Hie 
great  feast,  and  it  was  onoe.  a  cus¬ 
tom  to  rofieat  some  of  the  paschal 
solemnities  on  this  day.  Others 
suggest  a  corruption  oflauHl  Hun- 
(lay,  i.f*„  pi-aises,  beiiij^  the 

lirst  word  of  tlu'  sectucrice  (i/.w. )  for 
th(^  day.  7'’et  anotlier  suggestion  is 
a  corruption  of  Olosi*  Huuday.  Lhe 


hh'i'iu’h  cal!  tin*  day  clih'^cs 

(Lat.  P(wvha  chiumcui),  or  close  of 
Paste*!' ;  tlie  (jlreek  (Ihurch  uses  the 
tei'ui  Now  Sunday,  in  reference  to 
the  lU'w  lif(^  entorc'd  uiiou  by  the 
newly  baptized.  In  old  times  tlu^ 
day  waiS  ('alk'd  iJauiiuica  in  aihin, 
or  tlu^  Lord’s  Day  in  aJbs,  or  whiti* 
garments,  thosci  w!»o  had  Ikh'ii 
haf)tiz(*d  on  lOasbu'  Pvt*  w<‘a,i'ing 
Hu*ir'  clirisoms,  oi‘  wliib*  I'olx's,  for 
t/h(*  last  tinu^  lu'fort*  t4i<*s(*  wi'i't* 
(h'posilt'd  in  tlic!  ehnreh. 

Low  Temperature  Carboni¬ 
sation,  'I’t'i'm  gvm'raJly  npplit'd  to 
lilt*  (‘arhonisation  of  hit.mninons 
coa.l  of  UK'diiiin  or  wt'akly  eaking 
type,  or  of  brown  coal  or  lignilt*,  at 
t (*nips.  up  to  tlOO  '  (  f  ( 1 , 1  10  '  IL )  ill 
i'(‘tiOi'|.s  eonsl  rnet(‘<l  of  niel.al  or  of 
lirt'brielv.  'Tlu*  main  objt'ot.  in  ear- 
honisiiig  coal  at  low  t,(*mps.  is  to 
product*  (*asily  eombiislibh^  snmkt*- 
IcsH  ld(*l  (Itiw  temp.  eol\<‘)  lor  nst* 
inst.t'a.d  of  coal  in  opt'ii  domt'sliie 
(ires.  In  addil.itm  tx)  eokt*,  which  is 
t.lu*  (‘Ifu'f  product.,  gas,  t,a,r,  ami 
ajiinionia.eal  li((noi'  ai't^  atso  oh- 
tainetl.  'Plu^  hnrning  ol’  raw  tmaJ 
t*ntaj'lH  t.he  loss  of  v’aJmdilt*  hv- 
prodnets,  r(‘etiv<‘rcd  in  tin*  (U'o- 
duel.ion  of  low  t.<>mf).  <'oke,  as  \\'<*ll 
as  pt)lhit.ing  Hu*  al  inosplu'i't*. 

Hai'btkiiisa.titm  of  Hu*  eluvrgt*  of 
coal  t-a.n  Ik*  t'Heel.t'd  (‘itJu'r  by  hea.t- 
ing  t.lu*  reioi’ls  (ixt.i'rmiJly  by  im'ans 
of  ga,s  ((Kia.l  gas,  watt*!*  ga.H,  or 


oven  (tok(‘,  ami  can  hts  Imnu'd  in 
all  types  of  domt'stie  lirt*f)laet\ 

The  eoa.!  gas  fU’odmu'tl  from 
bituminous  eoa.1  in  exl.('rnally 
JuMited  retorts  is  of  high  tudorilit^ 
vidue™-8()0  to  900  B.'fb.U.  ptu’ 
cu.  ft.-  -and  eotit.a.ins  high  piopor- 
Hons  of  unHat.ura.t.(‘d  liydroeairlums 
((*Hiyl(*m‘,  prt)|>ylt*m‘,  hutyli'iit*) 
a.nti  Haiura.t<*tl  hydroi'arhons  (im*- 
tJia.ne,  (‘l.hn.iie,  prtipa.m*)  as  com" 
part'd  with  town’s  gas  protl not'd 
!)>'  liigh  temp.  t*a,rh(>nisa.tit)n.  'Tin* 
gas  prtitlneed  in  intt'rmiJIy  lu*alt*tl 
rt'torls  is  iiiixt'tl  with  Hit*  hurnt'd 
gast's  nst‘d  for  eaa’lMjnising  tin* 
t*ha.rg(',  Hi  is  in  eoiist'tpieiiet*  a,ppri‘ 
eia.hly  lou't'r  in  ealorilie  vnim* 
ISO  io  240  li.Tlidb  per  eii.  ft. 
l,ha,n  tlx*  gas  from  «‘xl.t‘rnaJI_v’ 
lu'alod  rt'l.orts,  t.ln*  ealorilie  vaJut* 
th'pt'iuling  on  the  vol.  of  Imrm'tl 
gast's  list'd  to  t'lleet  ea.rboniMa.(  itm. 
in  om*  ti.VfX'  of  intt'rna.Ily  ht*alt*(l 
I't'l.ort  t.lii'  t'ttaJ  is  t'a.rhoidsed  hv 
st.t'am  ht'alod  tofmO  'D.  (1,020"  P.’) 
ami  gas  is  pi'odm*t'(l  similar  in 
composition  It)  (ihal.  t>htiaiim‘tl  in 
t'xtt'rnally  lumit'd  ivtorl.s. 

1k)W  temp,  tars  diller  apprt*’ 
ciaJily  in  phy.sieai  ami  clu'inical 
prt>|)t'rt.it*s  from  tars  pi'tsluectl  in 
ga.MWtn’ks  rtd,ortM  aani  tiokt*.  tnu'iis  at. 
high  temp.-  1,470"  D.  (2,4tiO"  P.). 
4'lu‘y  ctmtain  hight'r  litmioJogue,s 
of  I, lit*  ctmiptnmtls  presenl.  in  high 
t.t'mp.  t  ars.  'I'lu-y  ntso  coni  a, in 


bow  temp. 

li'inp. 

('arhouisat  ioii 

carliouisal  ion 

I'lxt<*nial 

1  uii'i’iial 

Kxlenial 

iK'aUufj; 

heal  liig 

lu'al  Jug 

Yields  per  ton  of  coal  as 

elmi‘g<'(l 

Moist  lire  in  coal  as  (‘haigiHl  p.c. 

(!  Id 

to  ir» 

‘C.n 

Aik  ^  * 

Coki',  ('Wt. 

iH'f)  ir»>ri 

8  42 

IP'O  11 -j 

(ias,  cu.  Cl .  . , 

(Ins,  (%'ilorillc  value  It.'f h,l I, 

2,r>()()  .1,000 

20,000  f»0,000 
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180  241) 

IMI  OOO 
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ou.r  •{*> 
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18  22 

1(1  IS 

10  11 

Tar,  H.  g. 

j  M.-i'.wi",  iw  ■f'f  I*-"-  <  kaw-niaw  wi  i 

boo  bOl 

bOI  boo 

t-09  bl2 

prodmas'  gas)  burned  in  clnunht'rs 
surrountling  t.lie  rt'ltn'l.s,  or  intt*r- 
naJly  by  means  of  ht)l.  ctiinhust.ion 
ga.ses  fiasst'd  through  tin*  charge  of 
CiOal.  In  Hu'i  hitter  ejist'  Hu*  lu*aiing 
gast'S  ca.n  he  (t/)  prtulnct'tl  by  the 
combustion  tif  a  jitirtion  of  tiui 
coal  gas  made  in  the  proenss,  (b) 
produced  wJien  air  is  passtul 
througli  the  chargts  (r)  gtann-attHl 
in  a  separate  plant.  Many  dilbu'ent 
designs  of  rtitorts  have  been  ust'd 
for  the  process  ;  in  some  the  chargt^ 
of  coal  is  stationary,  in  oHuu'h  in 
motion,  during  treatnumt. 

The  coke  product'd,  owing  to 
its  physical  structure  and  its  rt'la- 
tively  high  volatile  mat.Hu'  con- 
tx'ut,  ignites  easily,  is  mort^  com- 
imstililt^  than  gaswtirks  or  etjke- 


hight'r  pro()or(ion.s  of  pu,rallim'e 
ami  plu'uolic  ctmipomulM  with 
appr’tK'iahly  low<*r  (ii’oportions  ot 
pit.ch  ami  (Vet^  t'arhon.  TIu*  litpmi 
prtKlnctMl  eontain.H  tnily  a  snuill 
quant  ity  td'arnmtnuum  eomponmiH 
and  is  not.  comnu'iviully  uwdnL 

d’lu*  yields  of  [uxulmds  vary  com 
siderahly  aceoi'ding  to  tlu^  type  o( 
plant  used,  Ty[)ieal  yitdtls  from 
(externally  and  intm'nidly  IuviOkI 
odiorts  ar<(  shown  in  tKe  tahh\ 
tog(44uw  with  Hu*  yiidds  ohtaim*d 
by  high  temp.  ca-rhoniHation. 

X>.  .Mims»ou««U1 

Lowtlier,  dAME.s  ( 1840 ' 1904 ). 
British  tioliiieian.  Born  D<H'.  I, 
1840,  he  was  educated  at  Wi'st* 
minster  Si-hool  and  'rrinity  Hnl- 
lege,  t'anihridg(^  and  called' to  Dm 
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bar  in  1S64.  He  entered  parliament 
as  Conserratire  M.P.  for  York  in 
1S65.  Bet\\'een  ISbT  and  ISSO  he 
held  oiSce  as  parliamentary  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  poor  law  board,  under¬ 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland.  After  eight 
years'  absence  from  the  house  he 
sat  for  Thanet  from  188S,  a  Tory 
diehard  ”  but  a  popular  member, 
dying  Sept.  12,  19U4. 

Lowther,  James  William. 
Speaker  of  the  British  house  of 
commons,  19Uo-21,  who  became 
Viscount  Ullswater  (g.r.). 

lowther  Arcade.  A  covered 
avenue  formerly  connecting  the 
Strand  with  Adelaide  Street, 
London,  W.C.  Designed  1880-32 
by  Witherdon  Young,  and  named 
after  a  chief  commissioner  of  woods 
and  forests,  it  was  245  ft.  long,  had 
a  domed  glass  roof,  and  held  shops 
for  the  sale  of  toys  and  fancy  uoods. 
Its  site  has  been  occupied  since 
1904  by  Coutts’s  Bank. 

lowther  Hills  or  Lead  hills. 
Range  of  hills  in  Scotland.  They 
are  on  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire 
and  Dumfriesshire.  Green  Lowther 
(2,403  ft.)  and  Lowther  Hill  (2,377 
ft.)  are  the  loftiest  summits. 

Loy,  Myrna  (b.  1905).  Ameri¬ 
can  film  actress.  Her  surname  was 
Williams,  and  she  was  born  of 
Scottish-Welsh  stock  at  Helena, 
Mo.,  Aug.  2,  1905.  vShe  studieil 
dancing  with  Ruth  8t.  Denis,  and 
entered  films  in  1925.  In  early 
pictures  she  usually  played  the 
part  of  an  adventuress,  but  in 
1934  became  famous  by  her 
brilliant  performance  with  \\''illiam 
Powell  in  The  Thin  Man,  a  picture 
which  led  to  a  series  of  ‘‘  comedy 
thrillers.”  She  went  back  to  drama 
in  The  Rains  Came,  1940.  Bache- 
lor  Knight  w’as  shown  in  1947. 

Loyal  Regiment.  Regiment  of 
the  British  army  and  the  only 
unit  to  incorporate  “  Loyal  ”  in  its 

title.  The  1st 
battalion  was 
raised  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1740  as 
the  47th 
and  saw  active 
service  in  the 
Jacobite  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1  745. 
Drafted  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  1758,  it  served  at  the 
siege  of  Louishurg  and  was  known 
as  Wolfe’s  Own.  At  Quebec  (1759) 
it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  thin 
British  line  which  broke  up  the 
French  attack.  From  Canada, 
the  4/th  went  to  America  and, 
after  fighting  at  Bunker  Hill,  was 
part  of  the  British  force  that 
suiTendered  at  Saratoga.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  The  Lancashire 


Loyal  Regiment 
badge 


Regiment,  1782,  and  scun'ed  iimbM' 
Wellington  throughout  llu'  INmin- 
sular  W'ar.  It  was  ui  tlu'  Ibu'inesi^ 
war,  1825-25,  tin*  (I'iiuoiL  and  tin* 
Afghan  war,  IS7S  79. 

In  1793  thc‘  prc'Senl.  2ntl  bal- 
talion  of  the  Loyal  Roginnmt.  was 
raised  as  tire  8lst  hoot  and  calbsl 
the  Loyal  Lincoln  V'olnid.om’s.  Iti 

V 

first  saw  service  in  th(‘  Kallir  waii’, 
1800,  and  then  sci’vcd  in  Hie 
Peninsula,  fighting  undm-  M<ioi-(* 
at  Corunna.  It  servr'd  with  dis¬ 
tinction  at  Wbitm’loo  and  in 
Afghanistan,  1878-79.  1'ln‘  171  h 

and  Slst  Foot  wcn'i'  linloMl  in  1881, 
to  form  the  Lst  and  2ii(l  battalions 
of  the  Loyal  North  LaiiciiisbiiH' 
Regiment,  which  disGiigiiisIn’d 
itself  in  the  relid'  of  Kinilx'ifiy. 

Twenty-one  balluJions  of  tin' 
Loyals  w'ci'c  raised  for-  tin'  l'’ir,s(, 
Great  W'ar  and  gained  (lie  baKir 
honour's:  Mnns  ,*  .\isiie,  1911, 

’18  ;  Vjires,  1911,  J7,  ’bS  ;  Soninn*, 
191(5,  J8  ;  Lys ;  Hirideiihiii'g 
Line;  Suvla ;  Gaza;  liagdad  : 
and  Kilima-xNjaro.  In  192(1  the 
regiment's  iiti(‘  was  alici-ed  (o 
Loyal  Regiiinnit  (NoriJi  Laiiea- 
shire).  During  tin*  Seeoinl  Givai 
War  were  elei’en  i'egiila,i'  and 
territorial  battalions  a.t  lionu'  and 
overseas.  The  1st  wais  in  fVn.iiei' 
(1939-40),  Afriea,  ainl  Itidy;  (be 
2nd  and  5th  wei'i*  eaptaiivd  al 
Singapore;  tin*  lOtli  sim-vimI 
throughout  th(‘  Ita.Iy  ramiiaigii  ; 
the  (itli,  a  reconnaassanci'  I’lginieiiti 
with  the  2iid  dry.  in  liniana,. 
earned  distinction  at,  Koliinia  ; 
and  th(‘  7tli  acted  as  an  A. A.  unit 
in  N.W.  Lur-o[)e  (1911  95). 
regimental  de])ot  is  at  Pri'stoiL 

Loyalties.  Drama  liy  Jnhn 
Galswor'thy.  Ronald  Daaiey,  a,n 
army  ufiiccr,  is  aecusial  Iry  Ferdi¬ 
nand  dc  Levis,  a  wt'nb,liy' Jew,  of 
Htcalingmoiuw  from  hinial,  a  house 
party.  Some  of  ilioso  who  know 
Dancy  believe  h(‘  may  lu'  gnilly 
—as  indeed  he  is™aiid  tiu'  play 
traces  the  coiillicts  of  loyalties,  ti'o 
relative,  friend,  profiWion,  (dnh, 
race,  and  to  truth  and  Justieis 
which  beset  tlimu.  Loyalties  was 
fmst  performed  at  tlu^  Nt.  Mart  in’s 
Theatre,  London,  March  8,  1922, 

Loyalty.  A  group  of  French 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Oci^an,  ap. 
prox.  (50  m.  E.  of  Nmv  Gah'dotiia. 
Lifou,  Mare,  and  Uvihi  arc  Hu^ 
largest  islands.  Jhuianas  and 
coconuts  are  cultivatcsl,  sandab 
wood,  copra,  and  ruhhm-  aiv 
^ported.  I, he  pc‘oj)hi,  mosGy 
Roman  Catholics,  are  of  mixed 
Polynesian  and  Melaiu'isiau  d(‘- 
sceni.  The  group  has  bemi  Fivmdi 
since  1804,  and  forms  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  New  Caledonia. 
Area,  800  sq.  m. 


Loyola,  S.  InNA'i'iiin  ok  (M91 
155(5).  Foinnhw  of  (lie  Sorir(\  nf 
riesns.  He  was  (hr  son  o(’  Don 
lieb  t'Jtn  dr 
Dih'Z  y  Ijoy 
ohii  a, 11(1  Ma- 
I'iiia,  Hjiiriiz  d(‘ 

Lironay  Lab- 
da  (Lo|irz  (l(‘ 

K,eea,Iil('  is  an 
error),  a, iid 
wa,s  horn  in 
ih('  l!a,s(|ur 
prri'.  ol'  ( hii 
pii7.ro  a,.  In 
yoiidi  Loyola, 
waiS  in  ron 
( ar(,  u  i(  h  (  hr 
roiil'l,  rirrh'  of 
li'ri'dina.nd  a, ml  Isahrll.'i,  ;  hi'  wan 
(..'i.iriilcd,  a, mini  ioiis,  a, ml  (baiipa, I rd. 
hi  1517  hr  hrrn.inr  ,'i,  ,'i(ddiri'  and  in 
1521  (Irirmird  Lam [irl nna,  mo  ",a,| 
la,iilJy  aiC'i.iiiMl.  (hi'  I'Vriirli  ( hal 
wlirn  a,  ra,niion  ha.ll  (orr  onr  of 
In's  lry:s  aiiiil  slnd  ( rrrd  (hr  ol  lirr  ( In' 
ga,rri,Mon  siirrrmlrrrd.  Ilr  .a.slvrd 
for  romaiiiri'M  an  disd  I'lirl  ion,  al>on(, 
lii'i'ors  hr  mi'dii  inn(a,(r  ;  oid,\  li\ rs 
of  ,Ma,iii(.ii  \V('rr  found  ;  In'  (la,\ 
<li'(‘a,m<'d  adlri’iial rl\  a-hoiil  ri\fd 
ling  ( lirMr,  a,nd  alioul  <’ln\  ailr\  ami 
iih'a.l  la.dir,'i. 

iSiiddriily  In'  mu,w  (In'  fulilily  of 
Hus  ;  In'  W(Mi(,  on  a  pilgrinuo’e  lo 
Mon(M(-iTa.l  ;iml  iimdr  hi-i  kni!di(5i 
yij’il  li('foi’('  Dili’  Lnd\  a, ml  (lutm; 
ui>  his  a,nnM  (imi'r.  During,  lo 
nioiiths  o(  (irrrr  pi'iiaiiri'  and 
s(Tii()lrM  in  a,  e;»,v  r  a,(  Ma.ni'cMa  and 
of  sirkmais  in  ho:i|ii(als,  hr  mud.' 
nol.t's  uhieh  (imdly  h(‘ta,nn'  ffii 
hookh'l.,  t8piri(m’d  i'Arrrisi'ti,  Hr 
voyaggMl  a, mid  inrrrdibir  ha, rd 
ships  (n  tlrnm,'i,lrni  mea.niin*  (n 
sla,y  Hirri',  hiil.  \\a,M  sml  hark 
womlrriiig,  wind  (o  do.  A(  Imml  In* 
iciml,  1)(‘  rdiimdrd.  so  In'  gaai' 
II  yra,rs  (o  (his,  heginniim;  with 
Lai  in  a,mong'  srhoollmy  i  a,(  Ha.rer 
loiia,.  Hk'ii  piiilo;io(»h\  and  I fn'olog,v 
a,t,  Alrala,  .Sa,lama,nra„  a,nd  Haibm 
hara,s.s(‘d  hy  a,((ark'i  on  hi'i  ortlio 
(hi\y  a, ml  ri'torming;  zral  amb  in 
his  deal iliil, ion,  hruiijng;  alins  as 
lar  a.s  h’hnidrrs  a, ml  England. 
I'h'ii'iids  d(\ser(.f‘d  him,  inilil  in 
L>3I  with  nix  oHn'rs  ((.o  whom  he 
laler  added  a,  hirtln'c  (hree)  lit' 
vowed  poverty  luid  idumtby.  Tiny 
simply  placed  (In'inselves  a(,  Hu' 
poin''H  dis)inMab  nieanw  hilt' , serving; 
ill  liospi(,a,ls  and  prearhiUf‘?'. 

In  1537  lu;mdinM  was  ordained 
and  W't'ut  to  Rome,  mdliiig;  his  croup 
the  tiompaaiy  (a  miblaay  term)  of 
Ji'suH.  <leMni(,  a  word  m'vtw  mvd 
hy  Ignabins,  hail  long;  been  a^  sms'i'- 
ing;  nieknaim'  lot’  nn'U  \Gio  eanl,- 
ingly  rept'Hled  tlit'  Indy  Name, 
Jake  the  name  Christ ian,  from  a 
term  ol  hcoi'u  it  het'ame  normal 


8.  Ir.aiiiniJ!  of  Loyoln, 
f  0  II  n  il  c  r  0  t  i  h  o 
8(icio(,,v  of  Ji'Nia 

I'liiiili  il  l>ii  'uin<  h I' 
t  '"I  a,,,  \l  iidrii/ 
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and  roRpccirul.  IIk'Hc*  nu'ii  ,L!;ni,(Iu- 
allv  saw  ilu'V  iiccdod  a  lainirmini 
rulo  of  litV  :  llu'  lii’st  formula,  was 
approved  in  IddO,  bid.  lilie  eonipany 
(ot  wliu^h  liJinatiuH  beeame  tlio 
first  L^('n(*ral)  was  ad  lir.st,  Urn i ted  l.o 
00  memlH'rs.  Idie  ea-rlic'si.  text  of 
Sfliritual  Exca-cises  b(‘lon,<j;H  to 
1.041  ;  its  soltami  approbation  to 
1548.  It  is  a  metboil  by  which  a 
man,  reviewinpj  in  solitude  tlii^ 
gr(‘at  truths  of  r(‘liy,'ion  and  the 
(‘xample.  of  (tirist,  may  seriously 
choose  liow  bf'st  to  sp(uid  Ins  lile. 
iLniat.ius  ma.d(^  ruh‘s  ri'luetantly, 
desiring  tluj  nia.xiinum  of  spon- 
taiu'ity  tofjjc'tber  with  diseifiliiui 
a.monfi;  bis  nuui  ;  Ins  ( lonstit.utions 
n'ceived  tiutr  liiial  touelu's  only 
after  bis  deatli.  IJt^  bail  no 
spt'cilie  aim  otIuM'  tlian  li  bendy  to 
work  a.t  wba.U‘V(n’  the  lus'ds  of  the 
(Ihureh  mijiijht  indie-ate^ :  henieo 
bo  abandoiK'd  any  siJeeial  dri'ss, 
the  sin^in^  of  e.boir,  da.ny;(*rous 
honours,  and  oblijj;ations  propen’ 
to  ecelesiasti(;al  bijL*h  ra-idc  :  all 
his  additions,  which  ineludeel 
services  of  (.hc!  plajijiK'-strielo'u,  of 
the  liashful  poor,  of  prost.il.id.e^s, 
a.Md  ('V(ni  ('du(ta.tion;il  (tin'  Itomau 
and  (jlerma.n  eolh*. lch  a.nd  iiuivm’- 
sity  woi'k  pienun'a.lly ),  wm'es  dues  to 
prt'Msures  ol  eireunistamu's. 

lJut  th(‘  societ.y  juinnv  rafiidly, 
and  s('nt  missionaries  c'veny  wlun’e^ ; 
aJready  in  1541)  brarUcis  Xa\d(n* 
was  provineiaf  of  .India.  Ikton^ 
ly;natius  died  Ills  lirm  [lat.enial 
Lmvennmait  was  e.onl.rolliiiij;  liH 
province's.  He*  was  a,  nmn  e>f 
intense  pra-^a'r  a.nd  e'.oniph'tei  se'lf- 
a.bne'^'ait.ie>n  ;  a.N  e‘a,Im  as  lu'  wa.s 
learh'Ss  ;  a.s  wise*  a.H  lu'  was  sim[ih‘ ; 
•^nivea  ye‘t  be'leive'el.  He  die'el  July 
,‘U,  155(i.  in  h('  wa.H  e'aiiion- 
ised.  The'  best  liio^ii;raphy  is  'bhei 
Oifyin  of  l.be'  .b'suits,  d.  Ilreaii'ie'k, 
11)4(1.  CoiisiiU  laiyohds 'Ik'st.a- 
me'idi,  En.i>’.  t.ra.ns,  hb  Mix,  11)00. 
Proih.  fjevyotla.  /SV'C  .le'suits. 

C.  0.  Wavtuulald.  S.J. 


Lozeng'e.  In  hennlelry,  diamond- 
sbape'el  (4)a.r<j,e%  dinerm,ij:  from  the^ 
fusil  (f/.a.)  in  be'iny;  broaeler.  A 

lo/.enij»'((  may  be 
pi(n-('eel ;  if  tlu^ 
liolo  is  enrenileir, 
thei  eihar^m  is 
(aelleel  a  rustre ; 
if  t.he  liolo  is 
sepieiree,  it  is  dei- 
sea'ibe'd  as  sepiaro 
piereeod;  iflozeityee 
pien’e-eal,  showing: 
a,  narreiw  baael,  it 
is  called  a  mase;h\  anel  is  supfioseal 
te)  represent  a  link  of  elm-in 
armour.  A  sbie4el  divideel  by 
dia.ffonal  lines  fre>m  ri^dit  to  left, 
and  crossed  by  dia-ji!;e)nal  lines  from 
loft  to  riijrbt,  is  said  te)  be  le)/amp;y. 


Lozenge  in 
heraldry 


Tin'  weird  is  also  us(‘4  for  a  sma.ll  Lllbaaiituil.  Itnins  ot  Ma,ya 
tablet,  oft, ('ll  ineHliea-le'd,  sueh  as  the  ('eere'inonia-I  ea'iitro  ne'ar  Pinda 

(lorda  in  Hrilisli  I loneliira.s.  It 
be'loiiLm  (o  (Im  edassic  pe'rioel  (r. 
A. I).  500  1)00),  ;niel  luis  nola.blei 
pyra-mids,  but  no  s(.ela.s  en*  eoi'- 
i)e4led  ViiuK.eal  bnilelinj:j[H. 

Lubbock.  (lityofT(^xa,H,  IkiS.A., 
and  eo.  se'a-t  of  Hubboek  e-o.  (Situ- 
af-e'd  IK)  m.  S.  of  Amarilb),  it  i.i 


ffimiliai*  e'eniyb  lo/.eme.Ce. 

Lozerc.  De'pl-.  eif  bra.iu'O.  H.  is 
a  moimta-inons  a-reea.  sitna-I.e'd  liitijh 
np  em  t.lm  (leid-ral  Kla-(.eia-n,  N.W. 
of  (.he‘-  ( 'ena nines  seairf).  Tim 

(tuiHscH  e)f  i.lie  iS. VV.,  diy  lime^s(.one) 
a-renis,  some'  ove'r  ,‘{,(100  ft.  lii,L!;b, 
arei  a,  hvitnre’!  of  tlu^  ele^pt.,  44ie 


ebief  rive'rs  a, re  t.lm  Lot  and  l.lici  stn*v<'d  by  l.lu'  Alednsou,  ’'rope'lc.i., 

a, ml  Na.nl.a  lA'i  I'ly.  Oi'iyiua-lly  a. 
ea.ti(ilei  town  and  now  a,  eenitre  eif 
da-ii-yiny  a, ml  eailton  ^^rowinv  and 


I'a.m.  '‘Idles  staple,  indnstrie's  ;ire 
the  rearing  of  cattle',  anel  slu'eep, 
and  the  jj;re>vviiiy  of  ce'reals  and 
fruit.  Silk  is  proeluee'd.  (Ihe'e'se' 
is  maeh'a.nel  bee's  are'  lve'[)(,.  Me'iidei 
is  t.lie'  ea,]Mta-l  ;  hdoiam  and  La, in 
y;o,L?ne'  are*,  eithen*  (eiwns.  Ib'fon^ 
the'  H.e've)Ini.ion  i.Iu'  dejit,  was  in 
the'  pre)vim*e' of  La-iiLniedoe.  Are'a. 
I,01)b  se|.  m.  Heip.  '(11)54)  S2,:{l)l. 

L.S.B.  tSymbol  for  pouiiels, 
shillin^ys,  [lenme.  These'  ai’e*-  t.lm 
initia.l  leitten's  rospend.ivedy  eif  l-be^ 
La.t.in  libi  •ao,  seilidi,  a-iiel  denarii. 
As  livi’C,  sol  (seiii),  anel  eh'iiie'r, 
(ihese^  t.erms  were' orif^'inaJIy  brouf^ht 
from  ld’a.ne'.e'  to  bnfj;la.nd. 

Lualaba.  H-ive'i’  of  l.he  He'lyian 
(Aiiy'o.  One.  of  the'  Ima-el-wa.i.e'rM  eif 
the  (kin^o,  i(.  rises  ne'ar  i.ht'  8. 
beireleirs  of  I, he  Ka(.a,iiy;a.  prov.,  a-iiel 


proeessiniif,  it  is  also  a.  eoinmereia-l 
and  lina.uehal  e'e'idi'en  'Flm  'Feexas 
le'e'hnoloyieal  colleiye  oeie’iipies 
2,000  a.ei'e's,  inelndinji,'  an  eexpe'i'i- 
me'id.al  fai’in.  Lubboedi  was 
foniided  ill  ISO!  wlu'n  tim  emm- 
uniiiil.ies  of  Monterey  and  Old 
Lubbock  (le'e'.nb'd  lo  pool  (.lu'ir 
rcsoiire-es.  Hop,  (11)50)  7L7'I7. 

Liibeck.  Lil.y,  former  prinei- 
pa.lity,  anel  iml.il  1045  IVeei  state  of 
VV  (h'rma.ny.  II.  is  sl(.ua.l-eal  in 
Sebh'SwiL!!  Holstein  near  the)  month 
of  i.lm  rive'i'  'Fravi',  whie'h  drains 
in((i  Lidu'e-k  Hay,  anel  isOSm.  N.E. 
of  1 1 a.m Imr^i,’,  115  ni.  N.W.  eif 
He'rliii.  Its  nanie'.  of  VV'endie  oriip'n, 
me'ons  hiveely  one';  in  S|>itn  of  the 
(lows  jL^e'iie'rally  N.  (o  its  e'<in(lueime)  de's(rnel-ion  eif  many  of  ils  remark- 
with  Om  Lnkuya..  Its  most  im-  a.bh'  meelieval  a.nd  LS(.h  ea'iil. 
porta, nt  a  llluemt  is  i.lm  Liupnila,,  build  in, ys  by  bombin,*.';  from  (.In* 
wliiedi  unii.e's  with  it  to  form  whai.  air  in  104  2,  l.be'  ed.y  hIiII  de'seawe's 
is  Le'iierally  spoke'ii  of  as  (,lie  its  tinnie.  Ltdie'ek  oriLdnal e'd  tlie^ 
Lna.la,ba,-( 'ein^ijd.  dOm  rivew  i.s  iia.viL^-  norl.lu'rn  Idrin  of  0(il.hi((  areliiteie- 
a.blei  for  la.mu'he's  .  . 

i  n  tei r  m  i  I. I.e  id. I  v  ’’-■bA'  * 

from  Hu  ka,ma,  /. 

I.iei  t-ei’nmins  ol  ‘ 

the  railway  from  •  •  '■  v*  ■'»- 

Oa-fiei  I  own  to 
K  ei n  ^  (1 1  ei .  and 
from  Kiinlu  tei 
Koidhie'rville.Tln' 
ei!iie'l'pla,ee\s  on  the* 
ba,nks  arei  Hnka- 
ma,  Ankoro,  Ka,b* 
ah),  (.Im  te'i'inimiH 
of  I, he  rly,  from 
A I  bertvdile',  on 
LakefFa,ii<j;'a,iiyika,, 

KaHOMii;(),  Kindn, 

Lowji,  anel  Heiu- 
tliiervillen 

Iiuauda..  Nee  Loa,nela..  t.ure%  in  wliieb  whoho'ie*e(,ie>ns  ed' (be 

Luangpi:abaixg.dh>vvn  eifLaos,  (,ity  were  IniiK,  in  phdn  e)ryla,Z(Ml 
Inelei-Hliinn.,  tlm  rexsideam-e  ol  (Im  brick,  wh.h  lol’ty  Hpir(\s  or  galiled 
khiK.  II.  slitnels  a;t  tlie^  eamllne'ticc  front, H  ;  and  tlnmmiea-  town,  on  an 
ol  (.Im  Me'kemg  n,nd  Niimka.n  250  m.  island  Idi'iimd  by  thee  rivaam  Trave 
S.W.  ol  ILuioi,  a,nel  Wakeanl/,  and  (.lu^  Hlbei-dd'a-ve) 

Luapula.  River  of  Neirlbemti  eniial,  re'imdiis  a  show  pieces  of 
Rhoeh'sin.  and  tlm  Helgian  ( 'ouLm.  mealieiva,!  art.  S,  Meoy’s  (1280  - 
Idinninjij;  pa-rli  eif  t.lm  boiimbiry  he-  L*{()4)  was  ^pitteal  d’nrinjx  (In' 
l.weaai  those  count, rieis,  it  issue's  Ne'eamd  ( Wa.r,  and  its  407-14." 
(Venn  Lake^  Ha.ngweadn,  a,rnl  lleiws  lny,h  (.win  spires  wea*('  dewtreiyed, 
N.  (hroiigh  La,ke^  Mweaai,  whea'c  it  bul.  Hn^  va.niting  naiuiinerl  anel  the 
beeaimeas  t.lm  iaivna,  a,nd  tlieaieei  to  eliureb  was  rev-roeiled.  OOm  eatlm- 
the^  (longo.  Kreim  dobnstem  Falls  elral,  lourideal  1175  by  He'ury  the* 
to  l^ake'  Mwen'u  it.  is  na.vigable.  Idon  and  eomploted  I5tb  te/  14th 


Luiuw  PraUaniT,  Laos,  hulo-Clhna.  Dunoeu's  ami 
musicians  at  a  perSorounice  in  the  opcn-aic  thoalro. 


cents.,  with  two  towers  nearly  400 
ft.  was  damaged,  but  not 

bej’ond*  repair ;  most  of  its  trea¬ 
sures,  including  the  altar  painting 
by  Hans  Memlinc,  were  saved. 
kS.  Catherine’s  (14th  cent.),  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  museum, 
escaped  damage  and  was  recon¬ 
verted  into  a  church.  S.  James’s 
(13th  cent.)  was  undamaged,  as 
was  the  remarkable  Rathaus  (1250 
and  later,  an  outstanding  building 
of  its  kind),  except  for  damage  by 
fire  to  the  interior  of  the  great  hall. 
The  Holy  Ghost  hospital  (13  th 
cent.),  the  shipmen’s  guildhouse 
(16th  cent.),  and  the  monumental 
Holstcn  gate  (1477)  were  all  pre¬ 
served.  The  Buddenbrook  house 
(1758),  setting  of  the  most  famous 
novel  by  Lubeck-bom  Thomas 
Mann,  was  destroyed,  though  its 
fa9ade  remained  standing. 

Chief  Baltic  Port 

The  former  free  state  of  Lubeck 
was  115  sq.  m.  in  area,  pop.  (1935) 
140,900,  by  1949  increased  bv 


13th  cent.  Liibcck  nus  its  undis¬ 
puted  head,  grt'atest  s(‘ai)()i’t  be¬ 
tween  Riga  and  Bruges  and,  under 
a  patrician  council,  sncc(\ssful  in 
home  and  foreign  struggles.  In 
1530,  howev^er,  a  democratic  oj)- 
position  under  Jurgen  Wulhm- 
wever  {q.v.)  enforced  Protesianli- 
ism.  (h'vic  strife  followed  and,  in 
1535,  led  to  a  collapse  from  whitih 
neither  the  Hansa  nor  Liibec'k  re¬ 
covered.  kScveral  wars,  with  l)(in- 
niark,  kSweden,  etc.,  and  in  the  17th 
cent,  the  Thirty  Years  war,  which 
left  yweden  dominant  in  t,lie  Bal¬ 
tic,  reduced  Lul)eck’s  imixu’tance 
still  more.  It  recovered  in  tin*  IHth 
cent.  Taken  by  Napoleon,  JS0(>, 
incorporated  with  France,  1810, 
and  liberated,  1813,  although  now 
encircled  by  Danish  tc'rriiory,  it 
regained  its  importanc.e  as  a,  trade 
eniDorium.  It  ioinod  tins  N. 


in  1955  (est.)  228,770  inhabitants  ; 
the  only  other  town  of  the  state, 
the  small  port  and  resort  of  Trave- 
miinde,  was  incorporated  with  the 
city  in  1915.  Liibeck’s  economic 
importance  derived  from  its  old 
role  as  main  port  of  the  Baltic, 
and  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League  : 
a  role  it  preserved  until  recently 
through  its  modern  port  facilities 
and  the  deep  canal  which  permitted 
sea-going  y'essels  to  come  right  into 
the  city.  Before  the  Second  Great 
War  about  9,000  seagoing  vessels 
entered  the  port  annually  ;  3,000 
inland  vessels  up  to  7  ft.  draught 
also  reached  it  by  the  Elbe-Trave 
canal  from  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe. 
Lii beck’s  own  industries  employed 
more  than  50,000  workers  and 
comprised  blast  furnaces,  iron-  anrl 
steelworks,  engineering  yards, 
shipbuilding,  and  the  making  of 
enamelware,  furniture,  wooden^anrl 
earthen  ware,  food  preserves, 
sweets,  etc. 

As  a  free  port,  Lubeck  stocked 
timber,  grain,  ore,  fertilisers,  etc., 
and  dealt  with  all  the  countries 
round  the  Baltic.  Its  marchpane 
and  its  liquors  were  famous. 

Lubeck  was  founded  in  1143  by 
C  ount  Adolf  of  Holstein  and,  under 
Henry  the  Lion,  about  1160  be- 
came  an  important  settlement  of 
VV  estphanan  merchants  ;  it  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire  1181,  and,  after  a 
short  Danish  occupation,  receiyed 
the  privileges  of  a  free  city  1226 
german  colonisation  spread  N.  and 
E.  from  it ;  the  Hanseatic  league 
developed,  and  by  the  end  of  The 


emporium.  It  joined  the  N.  (hn*- 
man  confederation  and  custfiins 
union  in  1868  and,  under  tlui  em¬ 
pire  as  well  as  under  the  Weimar 
republic,  preserved  its  republic^an 
constitution  and  its  rigliis  as  a  fria'i 
city  and  port.  It  was  govenu'd  by 
a  diet  of  80  and  a  soimle  of  I'l 
under  a  burgomaster  elected  Ibr* 
two  years ;  it  had  a  part  iculaiiy 
progressive  system  of  edmia-tioii. 
During  the  Naxi  reginu*.  il  was 
subordinated,  with  MtaddcMiburg, 
to  a  Reich  RtdtUialtcr  w’hose  sc'at 
was  at  kScIiwcrin. 

During  the  Meeoud  GiymI  \\'a-r 
the  R.A.  F.  heavily  attacked  Lii¬ 
bcck,  setting  the  port  iustalhdJoiis 
and  U-boat  building  yfi’ds  and 
parts  of  the  city  on  lire,  in 
night  of  March  28-29,  1912.  It  was 
captured  May  2,  1945,  witli  vovy 
little  lighting,  by  tluj  llritisli  llt'h 
armoured  div,,  and  canu^  within 
the  British  zone  of  oetuipaiiou, 

IJdgar  Stox'u-RubartU 

Liibeck  Bay.  lidct  of  tln^ 
Baltic  on  the  German  coast.  It 
runs  in,  as  a,  (Muitiiiiiation  ofMc'ch- 
Iciiburg  Bay,  from  N.E.  to  8.W., 
lor  a  distaneo  of  16  m.,  to  the 
tree  state  of  kiibeeh,  lM4av(H‘ii 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg.  Tlw 
river  Trave,  whi(;l)  Hows  into  it,  huH 
been  deepened  to  aiford  connexion 
with  tho  port  of  hi, hock,  l.|  uT 
uilaiul,  available  lor  ocaaui-going 
steamships.  It  is  sometimes  calh^d 
Ncustadt  Bay,  Iroin  t,ho  jjort  of 
that  name  on  the  FI olstchn  tioast. 

Lubitsch,  Ernst  (1892  1947) 
German-American  film  (lir(H,!t(u*. 
Born  m  Berlin,  dan.  29,  1892,  he 
entered  the  film  world  as  a  comic 
actor  m  1913,  and  within  a  year 
had  become  a  director.  His  first 
important  film  was  Gypsy  Blof)d, 
I'Ll,  after  which  he  wont  to 
Hollywood.  By  a  koi'Ios  of  ,u,iMiol| 
comedicd  with  Uaurico  Clicvalicr 


■i-  in  tiu'  h'iiding  pari,  ineinding  'Flic 
L<n'<5  Farad(\  1929,  TIk'  Smiling 
r  Li(Mil.(ma,nt.,  ;tnd  Dm*  SltMir  uilli 
n  ^'on,  h('  (‘slinblisluMl  his  laqmtation 
n  as  ji  brilliant  and  wa'I-ty  idinn'tor. 
His  laid'  (iliiis  inclmh^  Trouble  in 

-  Ba.ra,(liH(\  The  Maai  I  Kilhal,  and 

-  Jbaianm  Ga.n  Waat.  Ib'  diia! 

1  .Nov.  :}<),  1917. 

i  Jbublm.  'Town  o(  Boland,  (Iw 
”  capital  of  Ui  voivodsbip,  9.670  a(j, 

•  ni.  in  ai'csn,  of  I  lie  aaiiK' name.  Ilia 
I  100  ni.  S.IL  of  Warsaw,  on  I  In* 

I  Bish'zyea,  a,  Iribulary  o|  ilu' 

•  \\'i('[)r/„  ainl  on  i he  W'ai'saw  l\o\e| 

5  railway.  It  vas  long;  I  In'  ficeond 

>  ei( y  ni'  INilaud,  iinf  il  in  1  be  1 9(  h 
.  eeninry  it  was  Nupcna'dfd  by 
i  Lodz.  I n  apjiearanee  i(  ivniamed 
'  infei'ior  only  lo  Warsau.  I  (a 
'  <d»ief  induslrii's  are  bnnving,  and 

>  the  mannfael.ure  of  biad  .angar, 

'  tobaiceo,  eatnlF.s,  and  aoap  ;  (luTe 
1  is  a,  eonsidd'iibh'  Irade  in  forn, 

wine,  linen,  and  woollrn  g;ooda, 
BolaaKBs  indiqaanhan'e  naa  pro 
elaiimal  lu'n^  Nov,  9,  1918,  by  a 
'  workd’s’  and  pi'afianla’  eon/iril. 
Bop.  (I'st,  1955)  (own,  132,200; 
voivodsbip,  1 ,719,000, 

Will'll  tin'  (h'l'niana  inv.adrd 
Boland  in  Si'pt.,  1939,  ih(.\ 

bombi'd  Lublin  bea\ily  Ironi  (he 
air.  After  (he  [>ar(i(ion  of  (he 
eoindry  belwi'eii  l{n;i:ii;i  and  Ger 
many,  laiblin  I  own  .and  eo.  weri' 
necnpieil  hy  (he  Gennana  who  tiig. 
up  all  Mfiidanek  eloae  |i»  ( he 

(own,  one  ol  (Jieir  chief  exieta 
minalaoii  I'ampa.  Liihlin  (own 
was  eaptiireil  hy  (roopa  o|'  BoknM< 
snvskv’s  1h(i  While  Bnaaian  arin\' 
in  ail  aKsanlli  by  (anka,  envaliw, 
mid  iidanlry  on  duly  ;ij,  19 1*1. 
Ne\(,  day  a.  “  popular  aaaembly  '' 
nieH.ing  (lu'i'e  iiuealed  wifb  pro. 
^■iNiollal  powi'raa,  Boliab  eommtriee 
of  naJa’ofinl  liberal  ion  ae(.  up  dtdy 
JJ  a()  (1ielni,  ‘I3  m.  (o  (be  F,, 
aani  I li'elared  Lublin  (  be  ( eniporurs' 
capilaJ.  91ie  eoniniirii'i'  nioveil 
('Ix'i-i',  and  on  I  hr,  3I  proclaimed 
itsell  (he  proviaional  gov  I.,  o| 
Inland.  It.  was  rt'eogni/eil  ai 
Hiieh  by  Bnasiit,  dan.  Th.  lObn 
The  Hua.aiaiis  liberated  Warjiaw 
tbiii.  ^  1 7,  and  on  the  LSIfi  (Jie 
Udilin  govL  niovi'd  tliert',  AVr 
Bohnid  I  lisl.i iry, 

JtiubncMits  ANo  Ln tiiio ‘ v'i'ioN. 

Ln  hrh'anis  (Lat,  /^/5r/V//.v,  alipping  ) 
are  HuliHtaueeH  msed  (o  nMiuee 
Irleiion  (q,p.)  between  (  vvn  HurfaecH 
anivlng;  relative  to  one  aaiotln'r ; 
their  appb’eation  for  (his  jnirpose  is 
ubneat, ion.  Animal  and  veget-abi*' 
lais  ami  oda  waa’i'  (be  only  lubri- 
ciuibs  imtil  (iIk'  und  -l9tli  eentnry  • 
theirafter  Un'y  vlrlmiilv 

HapersiMled  by  mineral  oila  anil 
gieaseH,  arid  in  (he  20lh  eeidnrv 
H^ntheliu  nudi'riula  have  been 
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(l(‘V<'l()p('(l  uith  su[)(Ti<»r  pi'oix'r- 
liea.  W'litni  aiui'arcH  jiro  well 
lubricated,  solid  rn'etioii  is  do- 
creased  by  Iluid  IVietioii  lo  ns 
little  as  one  teu-thousnndth,  Mitli 
eonsecpieut  reduction  in  tlu'  jxKver 
needed  to  ov(‘reoni(‘  tbe  IVietional 
ix'sistainn^  t('ini)(M‘iitur('  rise',  possi¬ 
bility  of  H<TZur(',  and  \V(‘ar. 

Lnbrieation  is  of  two  main  types  : 
Iluid,  or  hydi'odyiuunie,  and  Ixuin- 
(hiry.  Iduid  Inbricition  oeeurs 
u'luMi  is  a,  copious  sn[>ply  of 

lubricant  ladavtam  two  surfa.c(‘s 
niovint*;  r('la(i\'('  to  oiu'  auollicr  at^ 
inod(M“a,l(‘ly  lii^'h  spissls.  A  liliu 
of  In  hrit*aut,  a,b(»ut'  onc-t  Iionsandt  h 
of  an  incli  Mdi’k,  is  drawn  in  Is'- 
lw(‘i‘n  llu'  two  siirfacass,  and  iiuun- 
taiiual  (luMa‘  by  tlu^ir  r(*lativ(' 
motion.  It.  is  ind(‘p(‘nd(‘nt  of  tiu' 
nature'  of  llu*  lubricant.,  di‘p(mdin,‘>; 
sol(*ly  on  lubricant  viscosity  and 
relative  siirfacT  spei'ds.  !li,i»:li 
s)ua‘d  spindles  can  lx*  lubrica.l(al 
with  air  or  oI-Ikm*  ju^as  iiiuhn*  pia's- 
snre,  or  by  watcu'. 

Wlu'n  a.  journal  is  at.  icst.  it 
sinks  tln-ou,‘j;li  tlu^  luhrica.nt,  most, 
of  which  is  s((U('(‘z('d  out.,  and 
direct  eont.a.ct  ma>'  o(‘cui'  Ix't.waam 
t  h('  sni-fa,c('.  irrcu'ularit  i(‘s,  a.ccordiu^^ 
to  the  load.  At.  low  sp<‘cds  and 
hit'll  loa,d,  insurii(n(mt,  lubricant,  is 
drawn  in  t.o  maintain  Iluid  frict  ion; 
lubricat  ion  is  tlum  of  the  boundary 
typ(^  d'his  depends  on  t.lunaipaeit.y 
of  (‘crtain  mohaadcs  to  atta(‘h 
themselves  t.o  inct.al  surfaces  t.o 
])rovi(lc  a  thin  lilm,  probably  not 
more  than  a  mokaiulo  t.bielv,  on 
ca.ch  snrfae(M  ddiesc^  111  ms,  an> 
<’hor(Ml  to  the  imdal  and  not 
s({mH'Z(al  out  by  pnsssure,  redma's 
th<i  friction  cionsiihu'a.bly  Ik'Iow 
t.hat  for  dry  eonta.ct. ;  ('V(m  so,  tbe 
frict.ional  ri^sistanec.  is  ad  least  ihri'C 
tinuss  mor(!)  than  with  Iluid 
lubi‘ica.t.ion,  amd  tlum  only  with 
miiHM'al  oils  c(uit.ainin<j;  fat  ty  a.cids, 
fatty  oils,  or  special  oiliiu'ss  a.ddi- 
tiv(‘s.  OtluM’wisiM  it.  may  la^ 
thirty  t.inu's  a.s  jjjrc'a.t.. 

To  avoid  hi.u’h  power  1ohs<\s,  most. 
ma(‘hin(‘s  aia*  (h^si^ijned  t.o  mainhiin 
Iluid  lubrica.t.ion  as  far  as  possible'. 
Mtunct-inu's,  as  in  ,s;;(airs,  hitj;h  (‘on- 
ta.ct  })r('HSur(‘s  bi'twccn  similar 
metals  are  unavoidabk',  and  then 
sp('cial  bhib  ((^xt.remo  prc'ssma') 
achlitives  are  inc'orporatc'd  in 
lubricating  oils  t.o  attack  t  he  mct.al 
surfa<a*s  at  ‘‘  hot  spots  to  form  a 
j)roU'ctivo  Jilm. 

Lubrioatino  Oils.  These  can 
be  divided  into  distillates  and 
residues.  The  former  art^  pro- 
diu'cd  by  distillation  and  suh- 
seipient  r<'lininjt^  by  solvents  or 
acid  treatnumt, ;  t  in*  n'liiu'd  bulk 
is  then  r('"dist.illed  into  frac'tions  of 
dillercnt  viscosit i(‘s.  Alti'rnnt ivi'Iv, 
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t  ill'  uni'clim'd  bulk  may  bi' distilled 
into  fractions,  each  of  W'hich  is 
separately  refined.  Ib'sidual  oils 
are  usmilly  obt aim'd  from  crinh's 
containing  litth'  a.sjibalt.ie  matter, 
dalb'd  S.It.  (st('am  ri'lim'd)  oils, 
they  are  us('d  for  the  nuinufai'l  nr<' 
of  liltiMH'd  cylimh'r  stocks  ami 
bright,  slocks.  Tlie  formi'i’  arc 
oblaiiu'd  aft('r  distilla.l  ion  to  ri'- 
move'  asphalt,  and  <hu'k  eohmi'ing. 

I'v('lim'ri(‘s  usually  [U'odiu'i'  a.  ri' 
lativi'ly  small  mmdx'r  of  basic  oils 
wbicli  arc  bb'inh'd  to  prodiux'  an 
oil  to  nu'ct.  jia.rticidar  K'lpiiri'- 
nu'ids.  b'atty  oils  and  sjx'cial 
“  <lop(‘s  ”  oradditiv('s  may  also  Ix' 
inlroduci'd  ;  for  (‘\amph',  it.  is 
common  practici'  to  add  <>N;idation 
inhibitors,  aiiti-a.cid  miditivi's,  and 
(h'iergi'nts  to  Iiibricamts  for  l.(‘. 
and  dii'scl  ('iigiiu's.  'Tlu'  constant, 
chin’idng  of  tlu'  oil  in  tiu'  ('iwnk 
case  of  t.lu'Si'  ('ugiiu's  cnusi's  oxida- 
tion  with  lln^  formation  of  a. 
hic(pu‘'r"lik('  lilm  on  working  snr- 
fa.ct's  and  also  sliidgi^  whicli,  if  cir- 
cuhit.i'd  through  tlu'  lubricating 
sysl<'m,  r<'diic('s  powi'r  and  in- 
cr<'a.s('s  W(';i.r.  Oxidation  inhi“ 
bitor.s  ininiinisi'  sludge  foianatioii, 
(h'pnsits,  and  slicking. 

Normal  combustion  in  a.  petrol" 
('UgiiU'  pro(lu<‘('s  watt'i’  eont.ainiiig 
bannfni  n.eids  which  alta.ck 
i-ylindt'i’  vva.lls,  ('S(K*c'laJly  wlu'H  the 
I'.nginc  is  cold.  Aiitba.eid  a.dditavi'S 
in  th('.  oil  sca,l  tlu^  globnk'N  of  wafi'r 
olT  from  t'onia,ct.  with  tlu'  ('ylimh'r 
a.ud  pist.on,  a.nd  ('ji'ih.  tlu'm  as 
steam  wlu'ii  tln^  <'ngim''  warms  up. 
If  allowT'd  to  eoa.gulate,  eafhon 
(h'posits  bloek  oil-wa.ys  and  stick 
jiiston-rings,  hut  a  (h'fm'gi'nt 
a.(hhxl  to  the  oil  mainta-ins  t.lu^ 
“’soot,”  lia-rmlessly  in  suspimsion. 

Oil  containing  colloidal  grnphitt' 
is  us<'d  fm*  usHimibly  a.nd  rnnniiig- 
in  of  1.(1,  ('UgiiK's,  and  a.lHo  as  a.n 
up()cr  cylimh'r  luhrica.nt..  1^'oaming 
in  the  oil  tanks  of  aa'ro-i'ngiiu's  is 
overcome  by  adding  a.  silieoiuM 

OltMASKs.  ^rids  ii'riii  ('mbraci's 
a  broad  (‘lass  of  oily  or  fatty 
ma.t('ria,ls  (d'  W'idc'ly  dilb'ring  <'om- 
position,  I’juigiug  from  H(md-li(pii(ls 
t.o  har'd  solids.  Although  gi'c'asr's 
a.n'i  gi'inx'ally  soincwlm.t.  inft'cior  to 
oil  luhricaiUts,  th<\v  aixt  morr^  suit.- 
ahle  w'luM'e  a  iiou-splaHhing  luhri« 
<‘ant  is  re((uir(',<l,  the  Ix^ai’ing  is 
rlidicnlt  of  a(x'('.ss,  or  t,lK^  housing  of 
a  ball  or  roller  bearing  is  not  d(^» 
signe<l  to  retain  oil.  (In'aso  lubri- 
(lants  arc  (hu'ived  from  mirKs'al  oil, 
or  are  synt.lu'ties,  such  as  silicones. 
Th(^  formm'  arc  more  widely  userl. 

Mineral  giaw's  an^  ('ssmitlally 
mixtures  of  soa])  and  rdk  llHiudl’y 
the  Hoa.f)  is  made  hi  and  mixed 
with  hot.  oil,  tin'  rnixl.iri'r'  Ix'iug 
stirrr'd  wliilsf  rxxrling,  'Pin'  fn  t  ” 


used  f(ir  the  HOfip  may  lx*  Irdlow  or 
lisli,  axiirnal,  or  vr'gi'la.hlr'  oil,  and 
tin,'  base  may  (‘ontain  altrmiitiitm, 
ea.h'ium,  liiliinm,  srxlium,  or 
slfonlium.  Most,  industrird  gi'('as<'s 
iu(‘lud('  soda  (U-  linu'  soaps. 

Linu'  (or  ('aleiitm)  gi’('jis('s  arr' 
gr'txn'id  ■  (mrpose  lubi'ieanls  lor’ 
nuxlr'raf  ('  npr'r'ut  iug  ti'inpr'i'nl  inx'.-i. 
Tlu'y  ni'i'  insoliihh'  in  u:d('i'  Imt 
hi'cak  down  ird<'li)'di'al('d  by  o\  cr 
hr'ntiug.  Sorlimn  greasr's  arr'  mil 
wa  l('r-i'('siHla nt,  but  wit  listand 
higher  l<'mp<'i’at  iirr's.  Aluminium 
gi‘('as('s  ha\'('  gixid  waK'r  i’(' ustatu'i' 
aitd  adlu'si veness.  'I’liev  nr<"  vr't'v 
suitahb'  as  chassis  hdiricanls  and 
for  a  frplical  ion  lo  chains,  r'aimi,  and 
<iscillaling  snriacr'-c  Litlniirn 
grr'ascs  (’orttbim*  high  rm'lting 
poinf.  (imp.)  and  wafi'C  i’csislam‘<‘ 
with  ('xcr'lk'nl.  low*t<‘m[X'ratin’(' 
propi'i't.ii's.  llarinm  grr'asr'H  arc 
snit.abb*  (dr  high  t.r'rjtpi'rat  uiH's.  and 
hav('  a.  wal.r'r  I'l'sista iice  (‘((rial  lo 
tlu'  Ix'st  cabs  urn  gri'a.sc's.  A 
nunilx'c  <d’  grt'asi'.s  ba\‘('  also  been 
d('V('lop('i|  containing  colloidal  clay 
dispr'i'Mi'd  in  oil. 

SiiacoNio  ( luKASi'is.  SiliconcM 
ari'  orgaiur-silicon  comixnmds  In 
wliir'h  silicon  plays  tIu'  (rart  lakmi 
by  cai'bon  in  oi’tbodo.v  organic 
coinpoiinds.  'Phr'y  exist  in  \firions 
tdrnis  whieh  inclurh*  a  I’angi'  of 
giH'nses.  'riu'sc  gri'asr's  nix'  re- 
sistaid'  t.o  walr'ra.nd  in  gt'iiccid  do 
not  hardi'ii  oi‘  nu'lt  ovi'i*  a  widr' 
iem|H'rature  ning<\  Most,  of  Ibmn 
are  nmdlei't.iMl  by  variat.ions  of 
IVorn  ‘Kf  lA  lo  lihO"  bk,  sonn' art' 
imallecd.i'd  by  (.(Mnjx'raturc'H  as  low 
as  70  "  b\,  otilu'i'H  by  t.mnpi'ra" 
t  iii'cxs  ofslightly  oviT' dOh"  lA  'rin*y 
('an  tilKua'Ioft^  Ix'  iisr'd  in  e.ondii.ions 
for  vvlnhdi  miiu'ral  nil  gri'nsr's  would 
Ix'  unsuil.able. 

(bt.viniiTi'3.  ( 'Ite'inieally,  I  Iris  is 
ea.rbon  in  tlu^  form  of  lu'vagonal 
jrlatcs  wliicb  can  bci  g;round  (lown 
1.0  (im^  llak(‘S.  Tlu'si'  llakc's  ha\(' 
a.  In  bi'icai.ing  act  ion  aitd  lill  n|>  llu' 
irri'gidai'it.ir's  in  Ix'aringw  to  givr'  a 
fn'gidy  polislu'd  and  imctiiouM  snr 
fnc(',  S(»  that.  s('i'/ing  (‘annol.  occur' 
a.nd  starling  IViclion  is  i’('dm‘('d. 
ddu'y  ai’(^  also  h(‘a(.n‘cMis(.an(.. 
(Iraphit.r^  is  si'ldorn  usixl  by  itself, 
hut.  as  an  addit.ive  to  oil  or  gix'asi', 
or*  as  a  colloidal  suspi'iision, 

ddiin  films  of  ea-rium, 
ehrominm,  aluminium*  mngm'sium, 
and  zinc  a.r*(^  edective  wlu'U  applierl 
to  hea.ring  Hurfaces  whm*e  oiganit^ 
lidrricant.H  would  vaporisiM 

Lubrioation  Systrius.  Machine 
IxamingH  are  lnhri(‘a.f.(xl  by  dr'vie(\s 
varying  from  simph^  nil  holes 
(ha.n<l  oiling)  or  cups  to  ('lahorale 
ant.omut.ie  systrnn.'s.  elioici* 

of  sysf.r'tn  di^iH'nds  on  sjx'i'd,  Ix^ai’’ 
rug  pr('ssuiHL  and  llu'  liduaeanl. 
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There  are  three  systems  : 
Total  Ios>s.  A  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  oil  is  delivered 
intermittently  or  continuously  to 
bearing  surfaces  and  runs  to  waste. 
Examples  of  methods  in  common 
use  are  drip-feed  lubricators — An 
oil-eup  with  adjustable  outlet ; 
and  a  mechanical  lubricator  in 
which  pumps  operated  by  the 
engine  deliver  oil  through  pipes  to 
the  lubricating  points, 

Circidaiing.  A  relatively  large 
quantity  of  oil  is  kept  in  circulation 
and  delivered  to  bearings  under 
pressure  by  pump  or  gravity  from 
reservoir.  Excess  lubricant  is  re¬ 
turned  to  reservoir  by  gravity  or 
scarenge  pump.  An  example  is 
the  I.C.  engine  (where  the  crank¬ 
case  forms  the  reservoir). 

Bath  and  Aplrodn  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  ordinary  gear  bo.\ 
where  a  pinion  dips  into  oil  aiul 
splashes  it  freely  over  bearings  and 
moving  parts  ;  other  variants  are 
felt  pads  above,  or  in  combination 
with,  grooves  in  bushing  or  shaft, 
and  either  dipping  into  a  well  or 
fed  by  a  cam  or  some  form  of 
lubricator ;  wicks,  supplying  oil 
from  a  reservoir  by  capillary 
attraction ;  or  an  oil-ring  or  an 
endless  chain  over  the  shaft  and 
dipping  into  a  reservoir. 

Self- lubricating  bearings  curo 
manufactured  by  sintering  metal 
powders  (usually  bronze)  with  oil 
under  pressure  to  form  a  hard  but 
porous  structure  which  mU  retain 
up  to  30/35  p.c.  of  the  oil. 

Lucan  (a.d.  39-65).  Roman 
poet  whose  full  name  was  Marcus 
Annaeus  Lucanus.  He  was  born  at 
Corduba  in  Spain,  a  nephew  ol 
Seneca.  Owing  to  the  latter’s  high 
position  at  the  court  of  Hero,  Lucan 
started  his  career  under  the  best 
auspices,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  a  panegyric  of  the  emperor. 
Later  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Hero,  who  regarded  himself  a.s  a 
consummate  artist,  and  viewed 
vdth  disfavour  the  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  poet,  and  this 
estrangement  from  the  emperor 
drove  Lucan  into  the  arms  of  those 
who  under  the  leadership  of  Piso 
omied  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  ' 
JNero.  The  conspiracy  was  clis  ' 
covered,  and  Lucan  denounced  hia 
oyra  mother  and  others,  but  this 

pelied  to  commit  suicide  at  20. 
Had  he  lived  longer  Lucan  might 
have  done  great  work.  As  it  is.  the 
Pharsaba,  an  epic  dealing  with  { 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  i 
especially  the  war  between  Caesar  ( 
and  Pompey,  Lucan’s  hero,  the  r 
only  work  of  his  which  has  been  s 


preserved,  is  a  poem  abounding  in 
many  passages  of  brilliant  rlielnrio, 
if  not  true  poetry.  'frans.  by 
N.  Rowe,  171S  ;  E.  Ridh'v,  IIHIK 
Lucan ,  0  ko  ra  j  lo  C 1 1  a  n  n  ias  I !  i  n  ( ,*  ■ 
HAM,  3ud  Rari.  on  (ISOO  SS). 
British  soldier.  Born  in  London, 
.  -  -  ~  April  l(i,  ISdO, 

but,  Kavv''n() 

3rd  Earl  of  Lucan,  aelivo 

ai  iii\(‘  ,sei\ie,(‘ 


WM 

0.i 


British  soldier 


until  tlu^  dri 


dollogo,  London.  In  IS1K5  bn 
joilU'il  till*  stall  (d  tli(>  Lldbr  IM'W:', 
|»ap(‘r.  An  antliorily  (in  'li,i , 
Uiiul  Mary  Liuiili,  he  cdlli'tl  (In* 
lirsti  eoiiiplcir  ('(illccl  ion  (il  I^’oiib  ( 
le(i(i('rs,  Luea:i.  wlni  bci’anii* 

<'hji,irinan  ol  I  In'  pii  Mislnii",  linn  of 
IM(‘rini('n,  wA  i  A  iineit('r  of  ;i.nl  liol 
logy  ('I’Ik'  Opi'n  Ibiad.  I  SB!))  a.iid 
adistingnishnl  eMsa.s  ist.  I !  i'l  I  ra.\  td 
books  ineliidod  1 1  i",b  w  ,),y,i  mid 
Byways  <d'  Susmox,  IlKiL  niirl  (In' 
\V iiiiidi'i'iM’  Mi'ries,  be'pnnin"  wilb 
A  \ya.iH|er('r  in  Holland,  HH)o, 
IM  bis  liedoii,  (Ivor  Benn'rlon’n, 
I9(IS;  Mr.  I  llgir.sidf',  IDIO;  Lon 
don  LaA'eii(l(*r,  11)12;  Vd’rena.  in 
tli(^  Midst,  11)20;  lunl  Ibno  .ind 


mean  War.  During  LS26  .‘{0  lit' 
was  M.P.  for  Mn-yo!  junl  \i\  IS:;i) 
succcc'dcd  to  the  oarl(l(nn.  In 
1854  Lucan  wt'iit  t.o  ilu'  (d'iinea  in 
command  at'  the  ea\'alry  division. 
This  he  led  at  Balaclava',  and  sonu* 
part  of  tile  blame  for  tlu'  oidas* 
trophe  there  is  hi.s  ;  Lord  Bagla, n 
asserted  it  w,as  due  to  tlu*  efi,rr,s 
failure!  to  iuterpi'id  inst.rueHons 
properly.  Lucan  was  ri'eadled  to 
England,  where,  rcdusi'd  a  (lourl,- 
inartial,,  he  chdeiuled  his  (’oikIik’I, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  pnbli.slied 
his  divisional  orders  and  eori'o- 
spoTidence.  In 
1887  he  was 
made  a  Ihdd- 
marshab  DiiR 
Nov.  10,  1888. 

The  5 til  earl 
(1  8  6  0-1  1)4  9), 
also  a  soldier, 
was  cliairman 
of  the  Pity  of 
London  Tcuti-  Sth  Earl  of  Lucim, 


torial  Force  British  solthor 
Assoc.,  1912- 

41,  and  a  eapiaia  of  l,b(‘  corps  of 
Clcntlernen  -  a4  -  Anns,  19:11  40. 
Ho  was  sueenvled  by  hi.s  son 
Leorge  (l).  ISSIS).  An  n'lil,  ‘st  son  i.s 
called  Lord  Birighain.  Liieaii  is  a, 
small  town  7  m.'W.  of  Dublin. 

Lucuuiu.  Ancient  <livision  of'S, 
Italy.  Jt  lay  betwei'ii  tb(‘  4’yrrln‘» 
nian  Sea  a,n(l  tlie  (bill  of  4’ai'anf.o 
of  Apulia,  and  N.  of  Br.dtii: 
ihorc  were  many  ilourisliing 
breek  colonies  on  the  coast.  Lii- 
cania  was  conquered  IVorn  tfu' 
Oseans  by  the  Lueani.  a,n  olTshoot 
of  the  Sajunites,  in  tlu^  5Hi  e(Mit 
B.c.  ;bythe  Romans  272  201  it. o' 
The  name  was  applied  in  the  (‘arly 
19th  cent,  to  Basilleata  (lairt  of 
ancient  Lucania). 

Lucus,  Edward  Vmrrai  r 
(1868-1938).  British  writer.  Kdm 
man  ol  Lister,  ho  was  of  Susst'x 
Quaker  stock,  and  at  16  was  aa,. 
prenticcd  to  a  Brighton  hook, 
seller,  proceeding  to  University 


-  B  oHi' ,  19  22, 

'  were  fiopulnir.  , 

)  TIk'V  wei'('  ^'ory  • 

1  ImIAs  Mo\'('l;i,''  ''A 

I  I  'r 

IN' hail  a.  lid 
'  giioddiniiKMiivil 

N  f  U  ( I  i  ,M  (I  I  _ 
pli'aisa.iif  M<ieia,|  , 

SCI' III' a  .”Uid 

e  li  a  r  a.  e  (  ('  r  s,  B.  V.  Iiunei, 
with  lit  ll('  in  Ib'iteih  uathar 

the  waaodntorv  '' 

"r  meiih'iil,  lb'  pniilnecd  nnuiy 
aiiniisi Ip;  Hu4i  rlojiil  n  i  ii'ks.  .i  n *  I  a  ri  a  i' 
wilJi  disi'i'riiiti";  appri’cni.l  inn  on 
|''>'>nliii,";  aaid  pa.iiiler.,,  cepcciall y 
Vermeer  aiinl  (  oiisl  abh\  A  ivnl.u’ 
emit  ribiitor  In  Biineb,  h.'  at  so  hml 
Ml  ^V'e('ldy  ailir'h',  A  Wanderer, m 
Nololiook,  in  lh(‘  iSnnday  Tmici, 

1921  Ilia  remini'iemnva,  Itcmr 

ing,  Ub'ilinfp  and  Bmurm benii-n 
nppeji,r<'<l  Hi:;:.!,  Ill  a  limli  \c.ir  \\o  ua’; 

Qicd  dime  2(;,  i9:{;y 
LuciiS,  John  (Siauoor  (is  19 
I9«.{),  British  paiiiiter*  Born  in 
London,  Dee,  tfl,  lS|9,  lie  b(“mn 
I'iff  career  as  apprentice  to  a 
wood  ea.rver  luiil  ‘leulptor,  jim)  bi** 
'‘ai'liesl,  nut  istie  effort  4  uere  in  tbri 
medium,  but  m  LS'fo  hr  .-nirred 
flu‘  B.A.  srhonti.  Hr  hr, I  r\ 
1)4  till'  B.A.  in  Ls;2,  Mas 
‘■•'•‘•led  A.B.A.  in  iSSfo  mid  B.A. 
m  Ls9,s,  lie  pidmled  a  Iro'ieo  at. 
the  Boyid  h!\ehmmc.  *'cpr(' .ent  ntg 
\\illiain  the  Lompieror  grant ine 
*•"'  <>i'4  clmrter  to  the  ,,1 

Londmi.  IL'  dirtl  Miig*  K.  192.2. 

Lxiciis ,  V  1 1  \  1  fs  I )  h  n  ( ‘  1  (Isis  '*1 

"'■•'•'-H  r.Mr,.. 

‘Hoih  lu'  \\u,M  horn  m  Ihire  el  Lmr, 
amt,  going  t^o  Paris  in  Ls.r2,  bi'ea^me 
assistaiit,  in  a  gynealo-dral  laneaii, 
'Heeled  a  eorrespomliim  member  ot 
the  arediamilogicat  aoi'iety  ol  Fare 
‘‘BLoir  Im  b(>eame  bend'  of  a  pro- 
ynieia!  library.  Alter  a  prolmmed 
Htjdy  ol  old  hooks.  MSB.  mid 
milngraplis,  Ua  met  diadcs.  the 
geomct.rieian  and  aHlnmomi'r,  ubo 
was  also  an  rndhiiMiast ii-  eolhs'loa 
mul  ludwts'ii  LS61  ami  iHVt)  nohl 
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liiin  moH'  lliaii  27,00(1  r(u;!j;('i'i(\s  lor 
iH^iu'ly  ,t^(),000.  Liiojih  pri'lonch'd 
thaX  ( !((Mlo(*iim('iiliH  wort'  handt'd  tio 
Idol  lor  disposaJ  by  aw  iinjxo'or- 
islu'd  d('HC(‘ndanli  ol'a,  a,  prt'- 

Ivt'voliit  ioiiary  (a)II('o(rOi‘.  A  Ibalairt' 
in  all  ih('  lo(il,ors  vvaiw  (In'  praist'  of 
Kranot',  a.nd  (wo  r('pr('s<'ii(,('d  (iia,li 
I7'isoaJ  had  rort'slaJh'd  Nt'w(ion\s 
(liMoovt'ry.  'rin'wt'  wt'rtt  dis- 
olowt'd  by  (llniKh's  and  oondt'ann'd 
an  roi’fj:;('ri('H  by  Sir  !)a\'id  llrowslt'r. 
A(.  lawii  (In'  hb't'nob  Aoadt'iny  Ik'- 
oanu'  aavaj't^  of  (do  iMipoH( art',  and 
in  bS70  Luoas  vvais  Ht'id.onood,  and 
disa.})p('ar('d  IVom  luHliory, 

Lticayos.  AI(orna(ii\'('  nann'  lor 
(dn^  baJnuuaa 

Lucca.  Ma.ri(inn'  prov.  of  N. 
Ka'dy,  in  Tnsoany.  1 1,  is  lannnlod  ^\^ 
by  (Jn^  ( bill' of  ( b'noa.,  and  inhind 

_ ^  ()(u*.  ui)i('S  (di(' 

f  inidtlbt  vadb^y 
of  i,b(^  Soiadio. 
ArtSL  .755  Htj.  in. 
'Plu',  ])roo.  ia 
billy,  Ibriih',  and 
\v('ll  onKiivaiod. 
'Ido  prodnoi.s  nw 
win(\  oil,  .silk,  ainl 
(‘ln's(  mil  H.  O'Ik' 
(’a.[)i(al  is  laiooa. 


Lucca.  Arms  o£ 
the  province 


and  (In'  obiof  liarbonr  \5arofj;ti:io. 
laiooa  was  inota'poradt'd  in  'rnsoany 
in  lH-17.  Pop.  (11)51 ) 

Lucca,  (dy  of  ItaJy,  oaiiil-nJ  of 
(,bo  prov.  of  Luo('a„  !(.  slands  on 
(,b(^  rivor  St'robio,  15  m.  N.IA  of 
Pisa..  Its  fori. ilioUil ions,  buil((  1504  • 
1041),  a.ro  ri'ma.rkaibli^  a.nd  wt'll 
[)ros('rv('d.  'Pin'  1 1  (4i"0('n(iin*y 
oa,(4n'dral  is  riob  in  Htailplurt^s, 
liaiinfintiis,  sliiiiu'd  fi;lanH,  (*(.o.  ; 
t.ln'ro  aj't'.  many  ohl  and  in(.(‘r('H(.inju: 
olniroboK  and  st'Vt'ral  liin^  palaoos. 
'Phoi  old  duoaJ  palaot',  list'd  as  a 
(.ow'ii  ball,  oonl.a,ins  an  imporlawl/ 
piot.uri^  fjfallory.  'Pliort'  a,r(^  i’('nia,in.H 
of  a.  Jbnnan  ainpbbln'airo  and 
a,(|n('dno(u  44n^  olnof  manu(n.o(air(^s 
ai'o  silk,  jnlw,  vi'lvt'li,  ooldion,  (w- 
bacu'o,  and  olivt'  oil.  laiooiii  is  an 
ay;rionliairaJ  otmfro.  A  low  mik's  up 
(lur  va.Ih'y  a.ro  (dm  (ainious  hoi* 
ba(hs  of  Imotai,.  P'ii'sl,  nn'iddoni'd 
a,s  Imoa,  21 S  n.o.,  i(.  was  colonist'd 
by  I'vonm  40  yi'ars  hdor,  Si'adi  of  a 
bishofirio  from  547,  and  of  an 
a,rohbishofn’io  from  1720,  in  llu^ 
Middh'  Agi's  !(.  iK'tannt'  an  imf)or(.' 
a,n('.  odfy.  If  was  a  ri'publio.  I5()!l 
1707,  win'll  i(.  was  (admn  by  (bo. 
h’rt'iiob.  Na.[)ol(*on  1  nunh'  i(.  a, 
prinoipali(y  for  hi.';  Kis(i('r  Ma.ria.nn(' 
hdis(\  Prinoi'HS  Ihiooiootdii,  m 
IS05.  Pofi.  (11)51)  HI), 211. 

Luce,  llONItV  IfolUNSoN  (b. 
IHOH).  Anim’ioan  publisbor  and 
t'dilior.  Morn  April  5,  IKOH,  In'  wa.s 
t'dnoa,(.od  in  Ma.kt'villo,  (lonn.,  and 
a.f  ^bldo  a.nd  Oxiortl.  Ibil  il  1041)  ho 
\^'a.s  edii.or  a.nd  fjubbsln'r  of  'Pimo, 


v\'hit'di  h<'  louinh'd  102,0;  ho  boifan 
fho  pnblioaddon  of  Morlaiiu'  in  11)50, 
of  Idu'  Arohitoolnrad  Koi’inu  in 
11)52,  ol  bilb  in  1050,  Ix'oondn^  in 
11)40  ('dilor  in  ohii'T  oP  (du'  yroui), 
(lO  which  h('  added  lloiist'  and 
Homo,  1052,  aaid  Sports  Illns- 
(.radi'd,  I  Do  b  Ib'  wa,s  r('sponsibI(' 
for  Idu'  (o|)i(‘ad  lihn  st'rit's,  'Pho 
March  of  'rinu',  s(,a,rt<'d  in  1055. 
Ib^  inari'it'd  m  1055  (Haro  Mooldii' 
(t/.r. ),  who  \\’a.s  iiinh'r  h('r  maddi'n 
na.iiK'  a  snooossfiil  play\vri<j!;h(., 
and  uinb'r  lu'i’  man'ii'd  nann^  IbS. 
a.mba,ssador  to  Kady  1055  «50. 

Luce  Bay.  hbxio'nsiva'  bay  in  the 
S.  of  Wi^d.ownslnrt',  Soo(.|and.  I(. 
jK'iK'lradi'H  inland  for  10  m.  a.nd 
nn'asnri's  IS  m.  a.cross  t In' (‘idi'ainoc) 
li’om  (In'  Mull  ol  (lallowa.v  i.o 
Mnrrow  Ib'ud.  4'ln'  (piioksainls 
adon^  (In'  N.  a,nd  VV.  shores  have 
(!a.ns('d  imuiy  shipwri'olvs. 

Lucena.  'Pown  of  SpaJn,  in  tin' 
prov.  of  ( lordova.  It  sfa.nds  on  (die 
I'iviu'  da, sea, jar,  57  m.  by  rly.  S.H.  of 
(lordova,.  'Plu'ro;  ari'  mannfaodurt's 
of  broir/o  himps,  po((,ory,  ('spot'ially 


Lucca,  Italy.  Oampauile  and  facade 
o!  the  cathedral  ol  S.  Martino 


(iunJftiS  or  oil  a,nd  wiiu^  jars,  wiin', 
and  bra,ndy.  A  famous  brt't'd  of 
bor.st's  is  rt'art'd  in  (dn^  dist.,  in 
t'omu'xion  willi  which  tln'ro  is  a, 
y('a,i’ly  fail'.  Moi).  (1050)  55,S50. 

Luccra  (a, no.  buooria,),  dily  of 
Italy,  in  tin'  prov.  of  Mo^^^n'a..'  It 
slands  in  a.  ))lain  12  m,  liy  rly. 
W.N.W.  of  boL^na,  n,ud  is  ‘donii- 
Halt'd  by  a  oasdi'  fomidod  by  l.ln^ 
t'lnpornr  Pb't'di'ritdi  II  i'a,rly  in  (dios 
I5(di  (I'liliiry  and  rebuilt  ad)on(. 
I2S().  I(.  ba,,s  a  dotbit'  oaldit'dra,! 

and  a.  (.own  ball  o,on(,aininy  nidi- 
t|ui(,it‘s.  Silk  is  (dit'  ebiof  matin- 
hiotiiro.  'I’ht'.  oily  was  tb'.stroyt'd 
by  ('onstmiH  II  in  005,  but  was 
ri'short'd  in  1225  by  h'rt'doriok  11, 
Mop.  (1051 )  20,I7(). 

Lucei'iic  oit  Ani'Wi.rA  (4/rt//rnf/o 
Spt'oit'N  of  mt'diok.  It*  is 
a  dt'op-rootiim  ptu'omiiad  logn- 


mintms  plant*,  vvitli  niooinos  of 
piirplt',  llow'ors.  When  sown  by 
iist'lf,  or  witdi  a,  otirn  ortip,  if  stands 
for  sovtn-al  yoa,rH,  and  is  toloranlj  til 
(bill,  oa,loar('ons  stiils,  for  il*-*^  roo(*s 
sl  rikt'  tlown  in(,o  iht'  ora,oks  ol  thi', 
undt'rlyiim  rtiok.  l(,  is  stmioliiint's 
nia,tlt'  iidio  Iniy,  but  is  most  valut'tl 
lor  fa(,(,oninf.r  s(,ook,  la'ingoiit  in  the 


^rt'tai  HI, art'. 


Lucerne  (d ('I'.  Ijn/.t'rn).  dontra,! 
t'anltm  of  S\vi(*/it'rla,nd.  K'  si(n- 
alt'tl  in  (ht'  hasin  of  Hit'  Aai',  otht'r 
rivt'i's  being  (ht'  _ 


b.  ('  n  s  s  a,  n  d 
b  m  in  t^ .  I  t,  H 
H  u  r  f  a  c  t^  i  s 
ni  o  u  n(*a  i  u  ons, 
c'S})o  (dally  in 
(dm  S,  Hooliion, 

Idn^  hight'st  pt^ak 
b  0  i  n  ij  (,  h  e 
( Mrit'iizt'i')  Hol,h- 
born,  7,715  ft,. 

’’Pho  (undoii  (‘oid.ains  th(‘,  lakt's  ol 
St'inpat'di  and  Baldt'gg,  and  f)a,i't 
of  bakt'  bnotu-no.  44io  va*Ik\ys  arc 


Lucorno.  Armsol 
prov.  and  town 


lbr(*il(',  a,ml  iminy  oatl  k'  M,rt'  radstab 
O’lnM't^  is  a  largt^  l,i-a,d('  in  agri- 
o.nl(*ura,l  prndiit't',  t'bit'lly  Imib'r 
and  olit't'st'.  Most  of  tln^  inluibi- 
(,a,n(,s  a,r('  dt'rnmii-spt'aking  a,nd^ 
Ibmian  da,(,holi(^.  bnot'rnt'  (*in’(Hv  oil 
(dn^  Austrian  yokt'  and  joiinal  (*h(‘ 
Swiss  ooidbdt'radioii  1552.  Art'U*, 
570  st|.  m.  Mop.  (11)50)  225,241). 

Lucerne  (dm-.  Vi(‘rvvalds(*al*(*(a’- 
s('(',  ladct'  oflJit'  lour  fort'st  t'antons). 
ba*lvo  o('Swil,/.(*rla,inb  It  is  tmolosetl 
by  (*ln'  cant, ons  of  biit'O'rne,  Sohwyz, 
dri,  and  Unt.t'rwaldt'in  a-nd  is  one 
of  (ho  mosl*  boa.ulii'ul  of  (  In^  Swiss 
lakt^H,  (iliit'lly  b(‘oa,nH(^  of  its  irre¬ 
gular  sba.|H'.  Its  It'iigldi  is  25  ni. 
and  its  brt'adidi  varit's  from  one, 
half  it)  2  in.  Its  gr('a,(*i'Nt.  dopldi  is 
701  fl,..  and  i(,s  all.  1,454  ft.  a,bovo 
sea  k'vt'l  ;  its  art'll,  is  •1*1  stp  m. 
'Pht'  promoiit.orit'S  (hal*  jut*  into  it 
ma.kt'  i(,  subjt'ttl,  to  suddt'U  obaiigt's 
oP  wind  and  violt'iii*  H(,ornis.  Annmg 
(In'  promiiH'id*  landmarks  art'  (In' 
pt'aks  of  Migi,  MilatiUs,  and  drt'at 
My  t  in'll.  'Pin'  lirst  sl  t'amboa,!*  warn 
piit  on  tin'  lakt'  in  IH55,  14m  river 
Ib'uss  IlnwH  into  bake  Imot'i’no  a, I* 
il,s  S.M.  ('lid  and  t'lnorgos  at*  (.ho 
N-VV.  oornt'r.  'Pin'  lake  of  bimt'nm 
is  t'loHC'ly  assooiatt'd  witdi  Hu'  bt'- 
ginnings  of  Swiss  hist.ory.  During 
(dm  Sooond  di’t'a!*  V\5ir,  t.lu'  Swiss 
govt'rnmt'nti's  gold  rt'sorvt's  wt'ro 
pla.ot'd  in  wadiort.ight  oylintU'i’S  a, ml 
sunk  ill  l*tm  lakt'  to  [)ro(.t'o4*  tlu'm  in 
Idit'  t'vt'ut  of  Idit'  (‘onni*ry’s  bt'ing 
dra,wn  in(,o  hosi  ilil  lt's,  .'\rnuigo- 
mi'id.s  wort'  a,lsn  nnuh'  Id'"  similar 
storagi'  of  enn'i’geimy  food  suppln's. 


Are  SwiI /.orland  ;  'fell. 

Lucex'ue.  City  of  Su it/.oi’land, 
('af)ilad  (tf  (In'  oanl(m  ol  buot'rno. 
H,  st.iindson  t*ln*  N.Wb  arm  ol  bakt' 
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Lucerne.  Map  of  tlie  lake  of  Lucerne  and  the 
neighbouring  country 


Lucerne,  at  the  point  'where  the  Achille,  Liichairc 
river  Reuss  leaves  it,  59  m,  by  rly.  devoted  himself  to 
K.E.  of  Basel  and  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  historical  research, 
Zurich.  Dominated  by  the  Rigi  and  after  spending 
and  Pilatus  [q.v,]^  it  is  partly  en-  ten  years  as  pro- 
closed  by  well-preserved  walls  with  fessor  at  Bon  leaux. 
nine  watch-towers,  built  in  1385.  took  in  1889  a 
There  are  seven  bridges,  two  of  chair  at  the  8or- 
them  roofed  and  decorated  with  bonne,  Paris.  He 
paintings.  _  died  Nov.  14, 1908. 

^^ith  fine  (^uays  and  hotels,  Medieval  history, 
Lucerne  is  deservedly  one  of  the  French  and  Papal, 
chief  tourist  centres  of  Switzerland,  was  the  subject  of 
The  princijtal  church,  S.  Leodogar  his  lifelong  study, 
or  Ledger,  '^vas  part  of  a  Benedic-  and  its  first  results 
tine  monastery  re¬ 
built  about  1633- 
35,  and  has  a  fine 
old  organ.  The 
town  hall,  which 
dates  in  part  from 
the  early  16th 
cent.,  contains  the 
cantonal  museum, 
with  historical 
relics ;  there  is  also 
a  museum  of  Peace 
and  War,  and  in 
the  Glacier  Garden 
is  the  Lion  of 


Lnei'rnc,  A  pic- 

turc‘S(jue  pi  are, 
alt.  I.'OOO  R. ,  it  is 
said  to  hi'  luuneil 
after  its  old  naXcr 
tow'or,  w'hieh  was 
onco  a  hghthoiiHo 
ilucona).  ’’JMieeily 
IS  first  inoidioiK'd 
in  8-lU ;  it  eaiue 
imder  the  llaps- 
biirg  dominion  in 
1201,  and  joiiuid 
the  confederation 
in  1332.  The  pop., 
inosi.ly  (h'rniiin- 
spi'aking  Jind 
R.G.,  was  t)0,520 

in  1950. 

L  II  c  li  a  1  r  e, 
AoniM.n  (LSMi- 
1908).  Fi'cuii’h  hiH' 
torian.  Born  in 
Paris,  Oct.  21, 
1840,  a, ml  bajiti/.ed 
as  Denis  .Icimi 


graceful  slylc  Lnrlnurc  wrolc  two 
volnmcH  of  Friicnt  Laivi;ia('’H 
11  isloiri'  (h*  I'Vmice, 
tiichii  IsLumIs.  AlOnmlivi' 

nami^  for  llm  ilinlviii  hihni(l:i, 
JnpaiU  (f/.e.). 

Liiciail  (e.  a.i>.  li.‘0  ISO).  Orcein 
Ha.tirist.  ill'  was  born  ai.  Sjunoan.l.'iu 
on  Ihe  Fuphra4cM,  in  Syria.  'Plionyh 
,  ,  Gri’i'k  \va;i  nol. 


h  i  H  ni  o  t  h  ('  r 


.onyiie,  !i  e 


\vro(i*  In' reek 
prose  ri'inini.'i 
cent  of  Ihe  bi'.'it 
pci’iod  of  <  Oci'k 
literature.  Ac- 
cording,  lo  Ida 
own  a  e.  con  n  t 
he  wa.a  a,  p. 
p  re  n  tid'd 
a.  yon  til  t  o  a 
Hcnlpl.or,  bidi  he  bi'caiue  a,  travel, 
ling  rhetorician,  givin*'  Iceinrea  and 
ii'ai'.liing  in  variou  i  eiliea  in  A.aa 
Miuoi',  GreeiU',  ItiaJv,  and  Ga.id. 


Lucian, 
Greek  salirint 

From  (t  hmii 


were  scon  in  bis 
works  on  the  early 
i  nsti  tu  tiouH  of 
Franco.  Uis  great 
work,  howi'ver,  is 
his  elaboratestudy 
of  the  life  and 
tinu's  of  Poi) 


i) 


General  view  from  the  east 
in  the  moTn- 
Quai  and  promenade,  looking 
toward  the  Hoikirche,  or  church  of  S,  Leodogar  ^ 


Innoci'ut  in,  in 
six  parts,  ii'acing 
rn  i  n  ii  t  e  1  y  the 
ramifications  of 
that  pontitfs  am¬ 
bitious  and  world¬ 
wide  {mlicy,  Jii 
h is  cl e a r  a u tl 


jle  Hid.tlcd  for  iiome  lime  )i(.  An* 
iioch,  then  at  Atliens,  and  lowanki 
the  I'lid  of  hill  lile  ree("i\ cd  ii,n 
oflieial  appointment  n\  I'Tvpt, 
where  hi^  died. 

A  Hcefith'.  hy  temperament,  Ln . 
tilted  nipunat  old  failhfi, 
phil0HO|)liieH,  and  emiveid iona  in 
the  nio.sti  andaeionn  mamicr.  I  lei 
varii'd  writing;H,  gi-aae  im  well  an 
gay,  alTonl  \' a,  Inal  tie  (liet  nrc  ol  the 
mamierH  of  hifutge.  'Po  t  he  nmdeni 
reader  lie  in  one  of  the  moat  enter* 
iaining  nl  the  aneieut,  \u'ili'ni. 
tSome  of  his  most  brilliant  and  dt- 
viu-iing  jc//.r  TiwprR  are  eimt  in  the 
lorm  of  diidogne,  miicIi  an  the  Dm,. 
htgneH  of  th(‘.  Di'ad,  the  Dialoguen 
ol  I, he  (halH,  a,ud  the  IHalogpien  of 
till'  (kmrtiCHans,  In  several  ol  hin 
pieces  there  ari'  interesting  refer- 
<'UceH  to  Ghriwt-ianitv.  Uin  True 
History,  which  wn*s  written  to 
travesty  the  arDfieinJ  romaiii'es  of 
thi'  period,  antieipaten  ;meh  work'i 
as  GnlliveBH  Tnivihi,  Ibibeko,s' 
W'vage  (d  INiii(iu.rue),  and  (Armio 
jhHh'rgeratAsdonrney  lothi' Hih.n, 
lla'i'c  an^  trunshdioim  ot  hm 

^  Howl*  r, 

19t>.»;  1 .  hrani'klm,  IV.sd  ;  and 
J  ooke,  IS2(),  Sn  t, ’olden  A.'-ii, 


LUC?.  I  AN  I 
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L  UC?KNOW 


Iiuciani,  Sioijas'imano  (Msr> 
ir)47).  Italinfii  f)a.iiii('i',  jiIho  cjiillcd 
Scbaistijuio  (l('l  iM^ni  jil. 

lie  slaali('(l  under  Mk* 

B(‘llini  and  <dor^ioiie,  a.nd  adnuii/ 
irdli  vv('ni  to  IBune,  \vlH'r('  li(‘  de- 
(•uraii('d  iJu'  new  Idi-nu'Hinai  l*arla.<a‘ 
witJi  All  ivonu'  lu'  fornu'd 

a,  Hl.ron;^  I'rH'iidship  with  Michel- 
an^fido,  an<I  c()llad)ora,ted  willi  IlKdi 
artist  witli  a  view  to  <lrivin;jf 
Ituildnud  IVoni  tlu^  lield.  Wdlh 
]Vlich(‘laufj;el(>  as  <M>niip()st'r  and 
desiji,'ii(‘r  and  laieiani  a.s  eolourisl. 
r»r  a  pictun',  tilu*  phin  lu'aiiy  siie,- 
e('(‘d(‘d.  Works  by  Lueiaiii  whicli 
\vei'(^  d(\si}j;n('d  by  MiehelanjL?(do 
ineliid(‘  the  lda.£i;(‘llatiion  a,iid  d’rans- 
rijjjiiration,  in  th(‘  (‘hnr(di  of  N. 
l*i(‘liro  in  Montorio,  ItoiiK',  and  th(‘ 
liaising'  of  La/airus,  in  tin'  Na.tional 
llalh'ry,  London.  !l<Mv\(‘(dled  ailso 
as  a  poi’traili  paint(‘r.  Aft(‘r  tlu^ 
d(‘a,lili  of  lla.pl»ael  la*  bi'eanu*  Lopt^ 

Clc'iiK'nt  Vdi’s  favourite*  painter, 

Lucifer  (Lat.,  liLdd.-brin.^e'r). 

Na.na*  ^ive'U  to  lila*  pla.n(‘t  Venus  as 
tin*  inorninp;  stiaii' ;  in  niytlndo^!;)', 
t  h  e  H  o  ti  o  f 
Aurora.  In  tln^ 

0,'!'.  (Isa.  bl,v’. 
l!i)  it  is  found 
UiS  the  transla- 
tieni  of  a.  Il(d>, 
wore!,  ihvlv!, 
whiedi  means 
lit(*ral!y  ‘LslniX" 
in^  oin*.”  d’b(^ 
te  rm  i  s  use*  d 
lu*r(‘  as  aiii  ('pi» 
tilu't  of  tlu*  kin/j; 
of  Babylon,  and 
must  really  (U*- 
noti(*  a  wa-inufj; 
luminary,  p<‘r- 
baps  tlu*  moon 
in  its  laiHt<iua.r- 

ter  H(‘<*n  at  dawn.  A  miHint(*rpr(*- 
tation  of  this  paHHa}^tu'n(!onn(‘xion 
with  Luke*  10,  V.  IH,  Bi(*v.  0,  vu'.  1- 
11  l<*d  to  the  id(udiili(!ation  of 
JaiCidVr  with  Batan.  AVe,  I)<‘vil. 

Xiucilius,  (Iauis  (r.  ISOdOll 
:n.(j.).  A  Kioman  satirist.  Horn  at 
Suc'Hsa  Aurunea,  in  Lampania,  a 
tmnnlu'r  of  tln^  (‘((lU'strian  orde'r, 
tlu*  w<*althy  middle*  elass  e>f  Hiome*, 

.Lmalius  was  eonspienouH  in  soei(*ty 
but  took  no  part  in  politicial  a-lfairs. 

Ho  was  a  frieaid  of  La(*lius  tlu^ 

Wise*  and  of  Beipio  Afrieanus  the 
A'ounger,  and  s(‘rv(*d  emde'r  the 
lattc'i*  in  tlu*  Nnmantine  War.  His 
oornm(‘nts  on  men  and  things  w(‘re 
set  down  in  .‘iO  books  of  Bermones 
(talks),  but  all  his  works  have  beam 
lost,  with  tlui  (*xe(^f)tion  of  frag- 
nu'nts  surviving  in  later  writ(‘rs. 
d'hese*  eonlirm  the*,  high  (‘stimation 
in  whiedi  he  was  held  by  his  own 
and  innn(*diat(‘ly  stuHux'ditJg  ge'iu*- 
rations,  Horace  <‘Xpr(‘SHly  me*!!-  dnsiry,  a, ml  had 


UiLso  elyeworks  juul  otiu'r  mauurae- 
tnre's.  IL're  in  ilu^  Middle  Ages 
was  a  mouaister}?  A  village  in  the 
lime  cd'  Lre'deriek  the*.  Oieat,  it 
li(*eam(‘.  ai  town  in  ISOS, 

Lwcknow.  .Division  anel  (lisirict 
of  I  ml  ia,  in  Ul  tar  Uriiom  The  divi¬ 
sion  ru‘S  he‘ivv(U‘n  the  (JangeAs  and 
Hogra.  rivers,  and  inehides  the  dis- 
(riet  of  Lneknow  drained  by  llu'' 
(Inmli  rivi'r  niinl  the*,  adjaea'idi  dis- 
1  riels  of  Dnao,  Itae*  Bareli,  Silapur, 
ILirdoi.and  Kh(*ri.  The*  whole  area 
foi’nis  a.  [)art  of  (lu^  lre‘(*l('Ms,  sloiu*- 
le'ss  plain  e)!'  the*  <  «ange‘S  anel  is 
almo.sl,  perlee*tly  leve*!  Ihrongh- 
ont,  sle)ping  em  an  ave*i’age)  le*ss 
tluLn  a  foeit  pen*  mile,  in  ei  ge'iieral 

north-west  to 
Honlh“(*eiH(>  eliree*- 
lion.  Tlu*re*  art* 
usually  thn*e‘  har- 
vesls  amuially ; 
in  thej  Hpi'ing, 
vvhe*at,  grain,  bnr- 
1<\V  ;  in  llu*  rainy 
se‘aiHem,  rie'e*  anel 
niille*!;  and  in  llu* 
aulumn,  nalivt* 
feuKl  grains.  'The* 
eiislrie-l  is  lerlile* 
and  highly  e'lilli- 
vate'el,  e*\ee^pt  in 
(he  large*  anel  han'e*n  sjinely  trae'ls 
lU'ar  tlu'  I’ivc'i's.  ( ’eimmunie*atie»nM 
art^  (*aHily  maintaiiu*(l  by  the^  rail- 
ways  eijul  reuuls,  bul  the*  l■iv(‘rs 
arei  ejfliltlet  valnt*.  (or  Iranie.  Rail¬ 
ways  radiatei  from  Lm‘km)W  e*ity. 
Divisiem  :  are*ji,  12,002  sepiare 
miles;  peep.  (1051)  7,152,2:17. 

Distriedi*.  areui,  0(57  s<|U!ii‘e*  miles; 
()e)p.  (1051)  L12KJ()L 

Lucknow.  City  of  Inelia,  (*api- 
tal  of  the  Httar  Union  anel  of 
Lucknow  (list.,  on  the^  rive‘r  Hurnti, 
50  m.  N.H.  of  Uawnpore.  'iVnth 
tnost  po|)ulouH  eity  e)f  India,  it  is 
tint  He*a,t  eef  Hk5  siivte  It'gislatnre. 
Notithh*  mominu*ntH  in<*luele^  the* 
InuMid)ara  or  ma.usoh'nm  e>f  Asaf* 
neLdaida,  tlu*  •buna  ]VIa.sji<L  the* 
(Hmtlai*  Manzii  pahu*<%  the  Kaisar 
Bagh,  and  thee  Farhat  Baksh.  Meest 
of  tlu*  eity  li(*H  on  Hue  riglit  luudc 
e)f  thee  (hnuii.  Among  moele*rn 
instiintieeiiH  the*  (turning  ami  Mar- 


if 


Lucknow,  India.  View  from  Huseinatad  Terraco ;  loft, 
mausoleum  of  Aaaf-ud-tlaula  ;  right,  Himoinabad  moseiue 


lions  hint  iis  Ids  model  in  this  tinel 
ol  peK'try.  Lue'ilins's  wi-itings, 
giving  ai  eh'seu'iptive*  iU*comit  e>f 
coiitcmpefra.ry  life*  eeuist  in  lu'xa.- 
iiu'ler  ve'i'sc,  and  inle'rspe'rse'd  with 
l)imgoiit  crdicisin,  constitnled  a 
ne*w  fe)nn  of  liie'i'aitun*,  a-iul  tnu* 
which  wa.s  a  pin'(*ly  Latin  invt'ntieui, 
Lncina.  In  Homa-n  mythology, 
geuhh'ss  e)f  light  a.nel  pUiti’oness  e>f 
e*hilel birth.  Bln*  was  e)fte‘n  con- 
fe»nnel(‘d  with  dunoaiiul  Dia.na,  whe) 
also  we*re‘  f>aitre)iu*H,se*s  e)f  cehild- 
hii'th.  AVe'  Hera  ;  .bmo, 

Llicms.  Naiim*  of  thre*(‘  pope's. 
Lucius  I  Hp(‘n('  part  e»f  his  e-ight 
moiil  hs’  papaey  (252  25d )  in  (*x- 
ile*.  Lne-ins  11,  a  Bologn(‘Se‘,  was 


".c" '•r-*'''  .  1**'^  .  • ',T 


Lucknow,  Inelia.  Emins  of  the  British  residency,  destroyed 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Top  picture,  the  Maobi  Bhawan 
fort,  evacuated  by  British  troops  early  in  the  siege 

pe>p(*  1M>1-IM5,  a  sten’uiy  pe'rieal 
iji  wliieeh  a  r(*ve>hitiona,ry  i‘(‘t)nbli(e 
tri(‘d  to  re'inove*  the  pe)p(‘’*H  t(*mpen'a.l 
pe>W(*r.  Lue'ins  III,  a  (:iHt<*rcian  e>f 
Lneeca,  Hn(U‘.e‘t‘eh‘d  Ah'Xanele*!*  11), 
I  LSI  llSf).  l)iHH(*nHie)nH  in  He>m(‘ 
fen’C(‘el  hiiei  to  s[)e*nd  ov(*r  thre'ee 
ye'ars  ine*xil(*.  lUssyneulat  Vc'i'ema 
(1LS4)  anatlu'nudiise'el  he'r<*ti(es. 
lie*  elie'el  pre'paring  a  eirnsaele*,  1185. 

Luck.  Bolish 
Ibrm  etf  Hu*  immee 
e)r  the  Baissian 
te)wn'  Lutsk  {(f.v.). 

Luckcnwalde. 

Town  of  F.  (5*1*" 
maipy,  in  Hue  Ltnid 
(forrneer  Brussiaiti 
prov.)  of  Bi'aiiuL 
tenhurg.  It  stands 
e)n  tlue  Niitlu*,  .21 
m.  B.  eef  B(‘rlin. 

It  was  Hi  (‘e‘nl I'e*  eef 
thee  1(*xtilee  in- 


tiniere  Colleges  are  notable  ;  so  too 
are  the  chief  court,  the  legislative 
buildings,  the  museum,  and  Luck¬ 
now  university  (founded  1920). 

Lucknow  rose  to  importance  in 
1732  as  the  capital  of  the  nawabs 
of  Oudh,  and  became  the  storm 
centre  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
Army  of  1857.  Lucknow  still 
bears  traces  of  that  tragedy.  The 
ruined  residency,  the  heroic  defence 
of  which  is  commemorated  by  a 
memorial  cross,  was  preserved  as  a 
monument  and  over  it  the  Union 
Jack  flew  day  and  night  until  Aug. 
15,  1947,  when  it  was  hauled  down 
at  the  request  of  the  government 
of  the  newly  formed  dominion  of 
India.  Industries  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  luxuries  in  silver,  gold, 
ivory,  silk,  muslin,  and  glass.  Rail¬ 
way  workshops,  cement  and  lime 
works,  motor  car  works,  and  a 


I 

I 


Lucknow.  Jessie’s  Dream.  It  is  said  that;  during  Iho  sidin'  oi  Lufknew,  .Innsu) 
Brown,  a  corporal’s  wile,  heard  in  a  dream  the  ba^niipos  oi  the  relieving  iorce 
and  heartened  the  beleasuered  garrison  to  bold  out  until  Sir  Colin  Cn  innlndl  arriviul 


From  the  v/iii/re  luj  (loodoll,  It, A.,  in  Ihr  SloAlletd  Covitnrnt mn  irf  (,'nlhro 


paper  mill  have  contributed  to  the 
city’s  prosperity.  The  offices  of 
the  Pioneer,  formerly  published  in 
Allahabad,  were  moved  here  in 
1931.  Pop.  (19.51)  496,861. 

Lucknow,  iSxEGE  of.  Incident 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  foreseen  the 
revolt  of  the  Sepoys,  and  when  it 
broke  out,  on  May  30,  1857,  he  had 
already  fortified  and  provisioned 
the  residency  or  Government  com¬ 
pound  at  Lucknow.  Thither  on 
July  2  he  retired,  with  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  inhabitants  and  the  small 
garrison  of  300  British  soldiers,  36 
volunteers,  and  a  few  hundred 
loyal  Sepoys.  On  that  day  the  siege 
of  the  residency  by  the  mutineers 
began,  and  two  days  later  La\vrence 
died  of  a  shell-wound.  For  over  80 
days  the  siege  continued,  the  little 
garrison  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  and,  thanks  to  Lawrence’s 
judgement  and  foresight,  kept  the 
mutineers  at  bay.  Then  on  Sept. 
25  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Sir 
James  Outram,  with  2,500  men, 
broke  through  and  reached  the 
residency,  of  the  defence  of  which 
Outram  then  took  command. 

On  Nov.  10  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  had  advanced  from  Cawnpore 
with  5,000  men  and  30  guns,  re¬ 
lieved  the  Alum  Bagh,  and  the 
residency,  Nov.  16,  but  his  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  dislodge  the 
rebels  from  the  city,  so  he  took 
away  the  beleaguered  garrison 
with  its^wmmen  and  children.  By 
Jan.,^  1858,  the  rebels  had  strongly 
fortified  Lucknow,  but  tw'o  months 
later  Campbell  began  the  siege,  and 
by  March  19  the  whole  city  had 
fallen  into  British  hands.  jSee 
Lucknow  and  Oudh  in  the  Mutiny, 
J.  J.  McL.  Innes,  1895. 

Lucretia.  In  Roman  legend, 
wife  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  CoUa- 
tinus.  During  the  siege  of  Ardea 


(510  B.c. )  the  royal  piiii(‘('s  jrnid  a 
surprise  visit  to  their  wivi's,  all  of 
whom  were  found  iVaiHliug  ('xcepl, 
Lucretia.  Sexlus  Tanpiiiiius,  sou 
of  King  Tarquiiuiis  SiqiorbuH,  in¬ 
flamed  by  her  btxuity  bjreed  luu'  to 
yield  to  ills  desires.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  Lucretia  .stabbed  luu'siif 
in  the  presence  of  her  father  a,iid 
her  luishaud.  Junius  |{ru(us, 
cousin  of  Tar(|niuiuH,  seiziMl  t,ho 
dagger  and  raised  it  as  a  standai'd 
of  revolt.  .TlKdrarqiiiiiH  wiu’edrivi'U 
from  Rome  and  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown. 

Lucretius  (r.  98-55  u.o.)  I  to- 
man  poet  and  philosoph(w,  whose 
full  name  was  Titns  Liuin'IiuH 
Cams.  He  wais  a  coulenipornry  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar,  hut  luu-dly  iuiy- 
thing  is  known  of  his  libs  although 
his  great  jilulo.sophic  [loem  in  six 
books,  Dg  Rerum  Natnra  (Ou  Na¬ 
ture),  ranks  as  one  of  the  world’s 
masberpioees.  I.)e  Kerum  Natnra, 
is  an  attempt  to  express  tlu^  a,u- 
thor’s  system  of  Epu‘urea,n  philo¬ 
sophy  and  thus  to  alTord  his  lei  low- 
men  a  rational  exphuuition  of  life 
and  matter  destined  to  fr(‘,o  them 
from  the  terrors  and  enuffib^s 
springing  from  superstition  uxid 
ignorance,  especially,  in  his  vimv, 
from  belief  in  divine  intervention. 
Hence  he  inquires  into  the  eausi's 
of  the  most  alarming  natural  plns 
nomena.  Intensify  earuc'st,  he  is 
animated  by  pity  for  the  selC-tor- 
turiiig  human  race. 

The  poem  sulTers  eonsidorably 
from  the  fact  that  Imcrotius  is  a 
philosopher  first  and  a  poet  seeoud. 
Except  for  the  hexameter  form, 
many  passages  where  the  author  is 
attempting  to  explain  some  ph(‘- 
nomenon  or  drive  homo  some  trutli 
are  indistinguishable  from  prose'. 
Yet  the  general  conception  is  in  so 
lofty  a  plane  that  the  reader  never 
loses  sense  of  the  presence  and  in- 


spiral  ion  (tf  fi  "iv.’d' (’i’o)d  i  VO  luiinh 
whih'  V(‘in  of  nohh'  putdry  nitiu 
llii'oiu.di  the  whoh'  Mlrucliiro,  ;uid 
ill  (•('rliiiu  purl'!.  OMpi-ri.dly  n  here 
h('  broods  over  I  hi'  iiiyilci  K's 

of  life  and  des ( lu  I  siei'el  iuu  ri  u-  i  |  o 
luuglilM  (lOUeluMl  by  iin  o(  luu’  iJo 
man  poi't.  The  heMiinel (*r  in  his 
hands  did  not  rvueh  i  he  peiieel  ion 
to  wliieli  \'ii  '.'il  hroiu'lii  i( ,  yiM  i(  hus 
a  stri'iigth  und  slulebne'/i  which 
accord  well  wil  li  I  he  nidpeet. 

Tlu)up:h  buereliuM  uas  nof.  a 
Hi’iiMil ii-il,  in  du'  nioih'ru  e.ruiso,  i(, 
is  astonishing  how  muny  of  the 
lluMu’ii's  he  propoiunls ;ml  ieipub’  ( he 
<liMt‘ov(u'i('H  of  iniHlei'u  (inn‘a  Ih's 
('oniM'ption  of  I  he  pluununenou  of 
light  was  in  advance  of  Nhwvlon  ; 
his  iiolaou  of  the  idiunie  eoufilPn 
non  oi  inalU'i*  ae(MirdM  nifh  dm 
<*ov(wi('H  inadi'  in  erulury 

analyses  (»f  phyaien  and  ehrinuii  ly'; 
whih'  Ilia  hinioua  aeeouul  of  the 
origin  ol  lile  uml  tin'  dev tTipmeu! 
of  human  noeiidy  nntieipated  the 
deetj’ine  of  evolnlii,n.  runniiH 
Lni'n'lius  (l(‘xt,  eoninumbiry.  and 
1  raiislal  ion ),  IL  A,  d,  Munro,  1908  ; 
Ibiinan  INk^.s  of  t  he  Hi'publie,  \\'. 
Y,  Si'IIar,  lu'w  ed.  l8Kl  ;  Latin 
Literaturi',  \V.  Maekail,  LS9i», 
Lucriuo  (Lai.  lanaia  Literlmis'), 
Small  lagoon  of  Italy.  It  in  alumt 
13  m.  \V.  of  Naples  and  J  in,  S.  of 
I.iali('  Avi'i'no  If/. a,),  and  is  ae|»ar 
iiled  Ironi  the  (bill  of  Ihr/zuoli  by  a 
<lyk(‘.  Miu'h  lareyrin  liotuan  linne!, 
Mk'  vohauiie  upheaval  of  Monte 
Njiovo  (nlLylno  ft.)  <ui  Sept,  .'hf, 
L)3tS,  hall  (ilh'd  tin'  lake  and  de- 
stroyinl  the  luu'bour,  Lortiis  Juliun, 
built'  liy  Agrippu,  nnd  the  canal 
eoniu'Cting  it  with  laikc'  Averno. 
lAurnal  tlu'ii,  aa  now,  for  it  a  oViiler 
beds,  its  banks  were  Htudded  with 
Itoinan,  vilhm,  including  Cicero's 
Acadetnhi,  'I’lu'  V'ia  lli'roidea,  an 
aiiei(aif,  I'nibankmeut,  cau  be  tioc'U 
below  the  surfaeo. 


Luculi.  I  nv,!j;iil}n'S|)(‘(“lvM  of 

iilu'  of  Mi(‘  sun. 

TIu'V  \v(‘r(^  lii’sl  nol(‘(l  l>y  Short,  tin' 
npiiicinn,  diirinij;  t  li(‘  (‘clipsc  of  -f  iil y 
M,  17-^IS.  'rii(‘y  ,u’iVV('  In  th('  sim, 
ac(‘.ni-(linf,»;  to  Slioii,  jii  mntth'd  aj)- 
pt'iM’iiiua^  liln^  thc!  skill  nl  an  oran, !»;<•; 
and  ill  sianns  not  nnllk(‘ly  that 
Short  porc(‘iv(Ml  what  ari'  now 
nalliMl  ujrannlaiioiiH.  Srr  Sun. 

LucuUa  gratissima.  hSan-* 
fjjrciMi  slii’id)  of  tho  faanily  Itiihi- 
a(HNU‘.  A  naiiv('  of  tln^  lliinar 
layais,  it  has  opposiU‘,  ('Hip!  in 
l(aiv(‘.s,  and  rosy,  (nlndar,  frag*- 
raait  llowiM'S  in  la  ryi^  (^hisU'rs  ait  I  ho 
(Mid  of  i  h(^  slioots, 

LucuUas,  Liu'ins  Liimnihs 
(n.  1 10  57  11.(1.).  Itoinan  soldi('r  and 
('pinuiaa  I  In  him-vchI  in  thn  Social 
\Vaa'  (i)0  SO),  and  ajLpiin  uinh'r 
Snllni  in  th(‘  (ii’st  Milhradalin  \\'a,r 
iSS  Si).  In  tlu' third  Mithraihdin 
War,  which  Ix'gan  in  74,  hc!  was  in 
cliii'f  (annmand  for  sonu^  niyht 
ycatrs.  lU^  condn(4('d  his  cani- 
])a,i,ij;ns  with  yiaait  inililary  sldll, 
and  succ(H‘d(Ml  in  dia\'in}j;  Milli- 
laidailns  onl.  of  his  kingdom  of 
I ’on  I  ns.  I  n  (iO  h('d(‘ftarl(‘(rrigi’a  m's, 
Idng  of  Arinmiia.,  with  whom 
MitJiraduO'S  had  takim  lah'ngc', 
hid.  hn  pmuh I'ailial  loo  far  inlo 
Mivsopola.mia.n  Arnimrni,  and,  his 
Moldim's  l)('(‘oming  disa Unchal,  hn 
was  nomimlk^d  to  rnturn  to  Asiui 
M  inor. 

In  1)1)  lainnllns  vvais  supm’sndi'd 
by  Tompi'y'  and  diwoli'd  Ids 
r<4.irmnmdi  lo  tin'  gru,tilinal ion  of 
his  luxni’ionH  lasd's  hy  imams 
of  th(‘.  vast,  wiadth  hn  had  lunassiMl 
in  Asia.  lln  was,  howiwm*,  Ui 
gmimams  patron  of  art  and  Int- 
liM's,  aaid  nolh'ntnd  a.  linn  library, 
which  hn  frnnly  threw  ojani  lo  thn 
iisn  of  thoH('  lilvi'ly  to  hnmdit  hy  it. 
His  garih'iis  on  the  I’lncian' Mt. 
and  his  villas  a,t  Tnsnnlnm  and 
N(‘a.[>()lis  wni*('  faanons.  Thn 
splmidonr  of  his  haiinpnds  h(‘naiiun 
provm’hial.  I!n  is  sa.id  to  Inivn 
inlrodinnd  th(‘  nhm'ry  frmn 
dniaisus.  4’h(‘rn  is  a,  Idfi^  of 
.Lnnnllns  hy  I’lntai’ch. 

Lucy.  Naam^  of  a.n  hhiglish 
faanily.  It  tra.n(\s  di'scant  I'rom 
Thui'staain  d(^  (  11i(M'1(H'oI<‘,  whose 
son  Waltm*  was  given  tin'  village 
ol  (diarlnnotn  in  Warwic-kshirn 
r.  1 11)0.  Sird’honms  Imny  (d.  IliOO), 
win)  rnhinlt  thn  manor  hons(i  then', 
was  knighiml  hy  Hli'/ad)nth  in  151)5. 
High  shnrilT  for  his  nounty,  hn  is 
intm'nstang  mainly  for  his  aJIngnd 
aissma’al  ion  with  Shaknspnaa’i)  ;  an- 
nording  to  a  story  nurrint  ait 
Straitilord  aihonti  J5S5,  Shnknsp(sirt*i 
stole  dnm'  ait  ( Iha  rlnnoln,  was 
prosc:nuli(*.d  hy  Lnny,  and  Ihal 
lo  London,  where  he  look  his 
revenge  hy  satirising  the  knight 


Luoiilia  aratissima.  Loaves  and 
flower-heart  oS  this  Indian  shrub 


as  diislicn  Shallow  in  King  llimry 
1  In'  Fourth.  In  1017  Sir  llimry 
Monlgoinman  Faarfax- Lnny,  4th 
hai’l.,  pia'siMdiMl  Cliarhnmln  to  iJm 
National  4’rust. 

Lucy,  Si  a  IIknky  W'liaaAM 
(IS.|5  1024).  Hrilish  joii riialisli. 
Lorn  1 )('('.  5,  LS45,  a  t  (h'oshy,  and 
_  (shnadi'd  in 


Sir  Henry  Lucy, 
British  journalist 


Hniifu'.ll 


Livm'pool,  lu' 
was  apprim- 
tini'd  lo  a. 
nii'rnhaiit.  !>('« 
ginning  his 
j  o  II  r  mil  1  i  st  i  n 
nariMM*  as  nlii(‘f 
rnporUM'  of  Th(‘ 
S  h  r  ('  ws  I)  11  r  y 
(diroin(4i‘,  hn 
stiudind  ali  thn 
S  o  r  h  o  11  n  (', 


Laris,  and  hi'cami^  thn  b(‘st  known 


parlianimdary  pivss  urilis’  in 
Kiigland,  noiil  rilnd ing  to  U'liding 
lamdon,  jnnvinnial,  and  Ani('rinnn 
papni’H.  Ids  work(‘d  for  the  Daily 
News  from  187.4,  and  was  d’ohv, 
M.L.  ot  Lunch  IHHl  1010.  I  In 'is 


hnlinvnd  to  haivn  origina.tnd  lobby¬ 
ing,  and  pidilislind  miim'rous  hooks 
on  parliamnrd  and  fiarliammn 
tarians,  Hn  gave  LI  ,000  in  100,4  to 


round  a  t,riiHt.  tiO  aJd  galk'ry  men 
in  need,  and  Ll.OOO  in  lOL'i  to 


endow  a  bed  in  Hie  London  Hospi- 
<a.l  for  parlianumtary  journalists. 
Ho  wa,H  knight (‘d  in  I'oo'o,  and  died 
Feb.  20,  1024',  at  his  noiintry  house 
mair  llythe. 

Lucy  AsBtou.  ILuKvay  paddk' 
Hteanmr  of'tlm  Clydi',  built  in  IHHH, 
She  wa,H  100  Ft.  long,  and  in  1050 
waiS  used  in  Hie  (hiinlonJi  lor  testing 
a  ship’s  roHistaune. 


Luddites.  I’hi'  iminn  givtm  (o 
liiinds  of  riolnrs  who  Uippenri'd  in 
the  midland  nonniii's  of  Kiighind 
in  LSU.  Indnstriail  diHtr(^ss  was 


aicute,  and  hodii's  of  unemployed 
wniiti  a.hout,  hrnniking  tmiinhim'i'y, 
\vhi(4i  Hiny  ngUii’di'd  as  Hin  naiUsn 
ol  thidr  misfortniu's,  nspnnially  in 
Notts  and  I.^(4nnsi(*rshirn.  Thn 
riots  nonlimind  hi  1SI2  atul  broke 


onti  again  in  IS1(>,  extending  into 
Laiims,  N'orks,  and  ot.hn)-  iiarls 
of  t.lm  country,  liy  aonidmit  tlu' 
I’iolm's  hnnainn  known  as  Ludd- 
itics,  ai  immlally  (Inlicimt  ho^r 
nainml  NimI  Ludd,  living  in  a 
L(4t'c‘st(M'shirn  villagig  giving  his 
nanin  to  thn  inovimumt.  Thn  si  ory 
goes  tihaiti,  wlnai  annoyiMl  hy  some 
ot.linr  hoys,  he  nluisial  oiu'  of  them, 
and,  failing  to  nainh  him,  in  his 
angi'r  (h'Htroyisl  some  stiOi'kiug 
fraimss.  Wl^m  othm's  were  di*- 
stro.yi'd  l)y  tlu^  rioters,  iti  iKMaunn 
iisnail  lo  piiti  tihi'  disal  down  (o 
Ludd,  whih'  Hin  hunlm’  of  Ui  l)aiid 
nailed  liimsnIC  (hmi'ru.l  LndiL 
Ncc  IndnslriaJ  llnvoliition  ;  <u)ii,hhU 
liisings  of  tilu'  LiuhliU^s,  ( 'liartisls, 
(4n.,  F.  L(mT  ISSS. 

Ludendorff,  Fuien  von 
(IS05  1047).  ( tnnnan  soldii'i*.  lln 
was  horn  April  t),  IS()5,  (Mitered 
tlu'  army  from  a,  nad(‘t  s(4iool, 
1882,  and  sm’vt'd  on  th(‘  gimiM'id 
si  all  ISOS  1011,  working  from 
100 1  in  th(‘  opm’al  ions  smdion 
which  pktiuu'd  tin'  (h'rnian  a4la(4\, 
on  Frann.n  througli  ni'ulral  lU'I- 
gium.  As  Ui  luaj.-gi'ii.  on  thn  shilT 
in  tin'  2iid  army,  hn  ri'ci'ivi'd  tin' 
Kurn'ndi'r  of  Liege  in  Ang.,  1014 
(iven  L('inan,  (LM.d.tL;  Lii'gi'), 
On  Ang.  22  In'  lu'cami'  chief  of 
stall'  lo  Hindi'idmrg  (i/.n.)  on  the 
KiUMsiau  front,  wlu'ri'  lu'  was 
mainly  rt'sponsililn  for  t  hn  (  h'rma  n 
vii'tory  at/ra.mn‘nhurg  and  for  tin' 
sun('('SH('H  of  1015.  Aft  t'r  t  himiiH  aidv 
on  Vh'rdun  (1010),  whii'h  In'  had 
oppos('d  with  Hindnnhurg,  who 
fi'ari'd  ai  faihiri'.  In'  a  nd  1 1 indmn 
hurg  \v('i*('  plaiM'd  in  virlually 
HiipiH'im'  nommand  of  all  Onrman 
fori'i's,  Aug.  20,  1010,  Lmh'ndnrll' 
organized  Hie  army  and  di'visi'd 
lU'W  mi'lliods  of  alitank.  He 
proved  himsi'lf  a.  hold  Htrategisi, 
imti  with  great'  (ah'uti  railn'r  than 
g(mims  ;  cold 
and  luMirth'Hs, 
laciking  (luiit 
(h'l'pi'r  insighli 
whinli  marks 
Hn'  HUpri'iiH' 

h'adi'r.  Attlu' 
end  of  iSi'pt., 

1  0  I  8,  w  h  (Ol 
t  h('  (l(‘rmain 
army  was  fan-  von  Liulondorl!, 
ing  d('f('a,t  ,  he  Ocrmtin  soldier 

nalh'd  for  immi'dialM'  ixMini'  lu'gol  ia- 

I,  ions,  hut,  when  t  hnsi'  wi'ri' c'vi'ntu- 
allyopi'und  In'  ri'fusnd  hiseonsent, 
and  was  dismissi'd,  Ont.  28,  1018. 

Afti'r  tlu'  wa,r  lu'  wi'ot(''  his  War 
Mi'iuorii's,  1010;  O’lu'  Omn'ral 
8l.a4T  ami  its  I’rohh'ms,  1020  ; 
and  Wairhiri'  and  Lolitins,  I  i 
H('^  was  involvM'd  in  Hi'vi'ral 
nationalist  risings,  and  on  Nov. 

II.  1024,  mar(4n'(l  with  Hith'r  in 
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the  unsuccessful  ])nI'<cJi.  liut 
later  a  coolness  developed  Ijctwcen 
Hitler  and  himself,  and  he  played 
Kttle  part  in  public  life.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  attacked  his  former 
chief  Hindenburg,  and  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Christian 
church,  declaring  himself  to  be  a 
pagan-  He  died  at  Munich, 
Dec.  20,  1937.  Considt  Life,  L. 
Boat,  1920. 

LMeritz  or  Luderitz  Bay. 
Port  of  S.W.  Africa,  in  Naiuaqiia- 
land.  Originally  named  Angra 
Peqiicna  by  Dias  de  No  vacs,  who 
landed  in  1486,  it  was  renamed 
after  a  Gernian.  Adolf  Luderitz  of 
Bremen  (drowned  off  the  coast 
1886),  who  founded  a  settlement 
here  in  1883.  ^Situated  150  m.  N. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orange,  in  a 
sterile  and  arid  region,  the  town 
owes  its  existence  to  a  rich  diamond 
field,  and  has  fish  canning  factories. 
Water  has  to  be  brought  by  train 
from  Garub,  65  miles  inland,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  distillation  of  sea 
water.  An  average  of  100  ships 
enters  and  clears  Luderitz  annually, 
handling  some  16,000  tons  of 
cargo,  mostly  imports.  Pop.  (est.) 
4,000. 

liUdgate.  Gate  of  old  London. 
It  stood  on  the  side  of  the  wall, 
near  to  the  Old  Bailey.  According 
to  tradition  it  was  built  66  b.o. 
by  King  Lucl,  but,  that  monarch 
being  more  or_  less  mythical,  its 
name  is  derived  by  modern 
authorities  from  a  Saxon  word 
meaning  po.sterii.  Hirst  mentioned 
in  1100,  it  was  repaired  in  1215 
and  1260,  rebuilt  1586,  and  re¬ 
stored  after  the  Great  Hire.  It 
was  a  debtors’  prison  1378-1419, 
was  held  for  Queen  Mary  by  Lord 
William  Howard  against  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  in  1554,  and  was 
demolished  in  1760.  Its  statue  of 
Elizabeth  was  removed  to  a  niche 
ill  the  outer  wall  of  S.  Dimstan’s- 
in-the-West,  Fleet  8trect. 

Ludgate  Hill,  A  London  thor¬ 
oughfare.  _  It  extends  E,  from 
Ludgate  Circus,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  a  rly.  viaduct,  to  8.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  At  one  time  the 
name  applied  only  to  the  part 
from  the  Fleet  Bridge  to  the  old 
gate ;  the  extension  from  the  gate 
to  S.  Paul’s  Churchyard  being 
first  called  Bowyer  Row  and  then 
Ludgate  Street.  It  was  widened 
in  1864,  when  Ludgate  Circus  was 
formed,  and  in  1893.  On  the 
N.  side  the  church  of  S.  Martin, 
built  by  Mren  in  1684,  replaced  a 
structure  dating  from  1437  and 
aestroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 
Samuel  Purcha.s  was  rector 
in  1613.  \e  Old  London  Coffee 
House  tavern,  marking,  approxi- 


Ludgate  Hill,  London.  View  look¬ 
ing  east,  showing  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  the  spire  of  S.  Martin’s 


mately,  the  site  of  flic  ohi  gnl(‘, 
suecccdecl  tlu^  Loudon  (iollee 
House,  1731  -1867,  oiiC(‘.  kepi,  by 
the  grandfatlu^r  and  Ibcii  by  (Jm 
father  of  dolm  Lec'ch  {(/.r.),  tlu', 
caricaturist,  and  a  imaging  iibna^ 
for  Loiiflon  ])ublish(U’s.  On  tln^ 
S.  side  are  the  simps  of  H(>V(‘t'al 
religious  book  societi(‘s.  Bombs 
created  large  gaps  on  both  sid('S 
diiring_  the  Second  Givat.  War. 
The  viaduct  was  bit,  ami  w-itu'. 
vaults  in  the  arches  Ixdow  w(m’ci 
seriously  damaged.  Iiic('ndia,ry 
bombs  destroyccl  ike  pi’(unis(^s  of 
Cassell  and  Co.,  and  ''rrtqoiir’s 
carpet  wandioiisc^  wa.s  among  I  Ini 
shops  that  disappeared,  q’he  roof 
of  Stationers’  Mall,  in  Slal.ioiiers’ 
Court,  was  burnt.  aS'cc  La,  li(4l(' 
Sauvage ;  coihvill  ahso  luidgute 
Hill  Past  and  Pn‘s(Mi(,,  \V.  P.  Tre- 
loar,  2nd  ed.  1892. 

Ludhiana.  I  fist,  and  l,own  of 
India,  in  tbo  tlnlliindiii’  division, 
Punjab  state.  I’hc  district  lies  S.  of 
the  Sutlej  in  the  ,E.  of  ilu^  ,sl,ate  j 
three-quarters  of  it  is  e.ultivat,ed, 
and  yields  wheat  and  gn-ain,  d’lnaai 
IS  a  little  irrigation  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Sirbind  Canal. 
Most  of  the  people  are  hard-w’ork- 
ing  Jats.  Area,  1,452  sq.  m.  l>op. 
(1951)  808,105.  ^ 

The  town,  which  i.s  1 1 0  m.  E.S.  Ik 
of  Lahore,  i.s  an  imporluni  rlv. 
jimetion  in  (he  centre  of  Iho.  disi., 
with  a,  large  trade  in  wluad  ;  il’ 
specialises  in  textiles,  partieularlv 
Kashmir  shawls  and  turbans.  Pon 
(1951)  153,795. 

Ludi,  A  Latin  word  meaning 
games;  also  applied  to  aihletie 
training  in.stitutions  and  eduea» 
tioiial  and  art  schools  (numie, 
ihctorie,  leading,  and  wiatiii"^). 


Itonian  games  mav  br  clasNi'd  .o; 
pi'i\'al(‘  or  public,  pro\'i(|<al  b^  in 
dividuals  to  g;ain  public*  favour  or 
eommemora.l  cAaml  a  in  I  Indr  live,;; 
nignlar  oi'  <'\1  rjvordiiiary  :  cireu;!, 
a  nipbil  luNil  r(\  or  tbiadneal.  'rin* 
gamcH  w(‘re  in  ilu’ir  ori).';iii  (‘SMcnti 
a  llg  ('(digiouM.  'l’wie('  yoiiv  ( Ma  r<di 
11,  nc(*.  16)  cliai’iot  and  Inn'j'U* 
ra('(‘.s,  umh'r  Mm  Mup(M'in( endrnee 
of  the  ponlif(*\  ma\imu;i,  were 
bold  in  tlw'  valh‘y  b(qu('oii  llic 
A vaml  iiH'  and  I’alat  ini'  billa  in  Inm 
our  of  Mara  and  <  'onaiia,  <  be  pal  rou 
dc'il i('ii of  boi'si'a.  La Icr,  1  licar  u ('re 
suppl('in('n(('d  by  tm/i  .'H'ctnci, 
draauat  ie  pi'i'forma ma'a  ini  rodueed 
from  E(  nii’ia .  I'Vmn  a  n  <'a  rly  da  I  (' 
gaint'.s  w('i'('  eeh'bralcd  in  honour 
of  dupid'c  by  I riumpliaid  ,".em'i‘ala 
oil  I  heir  la'l  iirn  from  a  ca  in  pa  itpi. 
d’lu'Se  Indl  h^uiidni,  or  I’oman 
gaiiK'N,  lali'i'  d(‘\'eIop(>d  into  a 
yi'arly  fiaalivaJ,  (*v('n  il  no  Irinmpb 
jnslilied  lliem.  Snpi'rinI (*nded  b\ 

(  be  eiinib'  uedih'a,  lIu'S’  a  I  lirat 
bmled  only  one  day  (Sepi,  |o), 
but  aJ’G'rvarda  ('vh'tided  o\ta‘ 
M  or  16  (lays. 

Tb('  Idtii  p((‘hvii,  or  plelu'ian 
gaiiK'S  (220  n.e,),  ladd  by  (be 
pl('b('inn  ai'dilea  in  (be  Cireiia 
Flaminiiia,  u(‘re  luippoaed  (o  cum 
ini'inoralii  (lie  fK'ceaaion  lo  (be 
Saeiaal  MounI,  Tlie  (utit  I  yin/ 
liftdrvH  (212),  held  by  (lie  v\i^ 
prai'((»r.  wi'i't*  inlrodin'ial  in  liouour 
of  Apollo  during  llu'  2nd  Punic 
War,  i(,  bavinff;  Ih'i'H  predml  ed  ( bal. 
(.be  (  Ma-l  luqnniana  would  \iv\  er  he 
driven  on(.  of  Kaly  imt il  ( be  |-o(| 
lind  bei'n  ao  fionminnl  j  ( be  litd) 
ilh'ijah'iiM'd,  or  g.umea  in  bommr  of 
(be(h'('at  MoMu'r  tiflbe  (6m|  ,,  ueiv 
instil, u(ed  (201)  uith  (be  aaiiir 
ebjc'ct,  on  ib('  remold  oi  (be 
,aa,er(Ml  alone,  fiiippoHed  to  ri'pre 
N('n(,  (  be  goddi'SM,  (nun  INvaainna,  in 
Phrygia.,  (.o  Home.  Giber  ppmea 
w<n*e  held  in  honour  oI‘  ('(‘lei, 
Idora,  and  o(  her  (li\  inii  i<':u 
Ike  liidt  or  aeeiilar 

gatne.s,  eutabbalu'd  in  early  ii'puh 
lit'au  (inn'M  in  olu'dienee  (o  (In' 
SibylliiH'  hooka,  wi-re  lu'ld  a(.  in(('r 
vuIh  o{  loo  (.0  I  lo  ^\(*ar.’i,  d'liey 
lasta'd  Gir('e<btya  and  (hna*  nigbla, 
l.lu'  moa(.  nmgnili(-(‘nt  ecdehral  nm 
being  in  the  ri'igti  of  Philip  (be 
Arabian  (Ann  2'I7),  to  eonnnein' 
urate  the  LOOOGi  amiivau'aarv  of 
fbe  foundaiion  of  Honn%  'linwi 
gaiiK's  W(n‘<‘  manaynd  h\  ('erlpin 
ollieialH,  calbal  "  ( be  ‘  (iftenu  ” 
(originally  two),  u  ho  had  tin*  ear** 
id*  the  Sibylbm*  hooka.  A  Ikniom 
ude  of  fhu'aet*  wiia  writt(*n  oti  the 
ueea.sion  ot  tlieM**  ganiea  dnrino'  the 
f'ei,gn  of  AiigUHtiis, 

Ludlow,  S(*nti  nn*ehanii'id  i\pe 
<’umpo,singmaebiina  H  ditrera  from 
uluer  Hlug.eaating  inaebiue.i,  iiieb 
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JIM  i  li<i  liuolyi><‘  (V-'”-)  ini ci'l  vix', 
in  iJijit  it  is  noil  l>>  iu(‘;uim 

<»f  ii.  ki'yltonnl.  'Flin  nintrifCM  rr- 
<(irir(‘(i  tor  (lie,  ('aslinu,  niiit  an' 
jisMcinhlnd  and  npacnd  l>y  liand. 

'I’lin  ('(nn|M»sii(ir  i^allK'i'ii  alMMil. 
ilna'n  (.o  eight  inairici'H  in  ihe oialei’ 
nnjniix'd  jind  places  IJnnn  in  llic 
Ijudlow  Nlielc  jUi  oih'  opiM'Jii  inn. 
''riio  sp<H‘(l  of  jiHMcnnhling  in  this 
WJiV  i.s  {ippi’(a“i{d)ly  qnielan-  lihan 
MC'tiiing  i.ypc  hy  hand.  Having 
phietal  (‘dl  I.Ik'  mairice>a  lor  tJu'  lin<^ 
in  iln^  .stick,  apanciH  jire  insiMind 
hctwaa-n  14i(‘'  wordn,  jind  (liis  pro- 
(‘(‘ss  is  laciliial.(Ml  by  th('  standard 
widlliM  ol‘  Ihc  Mp;ic<‘s  jind  cor- 
nssponding  inarkingM  on  the.  Jis- 
M(Mnl)ly  stick'.  'Pile  slick  conliaining 
ilu'  line  ot  just iliial  inalrijs's  Hkmi 
iKsanne.s  Hu‘  niould  tor  casling,  ll. 
is  pl;u'(‘d  in  Ji  gi'oov(‘  on  l!i(‘  top  of 
Hi(‘  nnnildiu^  jind  Iock('d  in  posi¬ 
tion.  A  l(na‘r  st.ai'ts  iln^  nna'lianisin 
wluaadty  t<h('  mould  inov<\M  to  tlu^ 
casting  position,  inolttai  nn»(u‘d  is 
pnmptMl  into  i(i,  jind  tlu' slug  is  casti. 
'Ph(' stick  is  tlnai  r(nnov(Hl  t'roni  the 
nmcliim'  and  tins  inatriciss  dis- 
trihnl.iHl  hack  iido  tlu^  cjisi's. 
M(‘jintanH\  Hie  slug  is  l.rinuiUMi  hy 
tin*'  nuK'liiiK'  .and  liiadly  (h'livaaxal 
on  1(>  n  galley,  d'lu'  met.al  (un- 
ployial  is  the  sainc  alloy  of  haad, 
antimony,  nnd  tin  tJiaii  is  usi'd 
hy  oHi(‘r  slug-taisiang  (aiinposing 
macliiru^N. 

Ludlow.  Mini,  hoi'ougli  .and 
marki't  town  of  Sliropshiri',  Kng- 
land.  It  siiiinds  on  the  dkmua  wIkm’o 
it  is  Joiiual  hy  tlic!  Horvta  27  in,  N. 
of  Shi’CWHhiiry,  with  which  it  has 
rly.  lamm^xion.  lnt(aa\st  in  Hie 
town  is  mainly  historical.  d''ho 
chnrc.li  of  iS.  jjawnmcc  is  a  cruci» 
form  building  iu  the  Pcrpimdicui.ai' 
style,  and  thmai  is  a  grjimnuir 
school  loundial  in  t.lu'  Htth  (anilany. 
'idiC'  castle  ruins  iiudiiih^  the  Nor¬ 
man  kiM'p,  the  (annual  ludl, 
Mortinu'f’s  d’ow<‘r,  and  a  Norman 
ciiji[>(d.  ihasad  Hatm  one  of  tile 
lown  gati'S,  still  stands.  OFtliC)  old 
lion.S(\s  Hui  most  not  a  hie  is  the 
kiaiHua’s  I nn. 

Ludlow  gi'ew  up  jiroiind  a  cjistlci 
built  hy  the  Noiaiuuis,  and  wjis 
an  impoi'tsint  phict^  on  thci  niarclu's 
of  Wak  'H.  It  Inaaime  a  borough, 
juul  wjis  scparatt‘ly  n'pia^smited  in 
parlianumt  from  M71  to  18.S.A 
The  court  of  the  nmrehes  licld  its 
lucxitings  here  until  its  abolition 
about  1700.  The  castle,  tlu^  resid- 
enco  of  the  prt^sident  of  the 
marches,  was  destroyed  jiftm-  its 
cajiture  in  lO^KJ  by  the  pjirliji- 
mentarians.  Ludlow  is  one  of 
Lngland’s  most  benntifully  situ- 
jitiwl  towns.  It  gives  its  mime  to  Ji 
county  constiimmey.  Marind.  day, 
Moil.  Pop.  (1051)  0,.ir>r>.  *SVc  Imi. 


Edimind  Ludlow, 
Eigylish  iJohtioiaii 


Ludlow,  hh>i\niNi)  (c.  1017  02). 
1‘higli.di  p(»liliciaii  and  .aulhor. 
Horn  (d'a,  W'ilishirc  ramily,  tlu'  sou 

(it  Sir  Ihmry 
L  u  d  I  o  \v,  h 

wa.s  (‘(liiealcil 

a  (.  Tr  i  n  i  t  y 
College,  0\. 
ford.  W'lu'n 
llu'  ('ivil  War 
broke  out,  he 
joiiual  Hn‘  piir- 
1  i  a  111  ('lit  a  r  y 
!i  r  III  y,  w  !i  s 
mad('  goNcrnor 
ol  Whi.rdonr  C.asihg  and  al'ti'r  its 
suna'iuh'i'  saw  .s('rvic(‘  in  llu'  fu'ld. 
In  1010  h('  ('iiL'i’i'd  parliamciif.  tor 
Wiltshiri'.  Ih'  faiamri'd  Prith'\s 
Piirgy,  WJIS  ji  member  of  tiu'  court 
tbati  (ri('d  Cliarh'S  I,  and  sigaaal 
tfu^  (haitli  warraiiL  A  nn'inbcr  oC 
Hu‘  I’ouncil  of  st.'Uc,  lu'  wa'iit.  to 
In'land  in  lOfil,  jind  was  tor  jibouli 
a  yi'jir  in  command  Hu'ia'.  H(‘ 
appiairi'd  lu^xt  as  ;in  oppoiumt  ot 
Cromw<'ll.  In  lO.oO  hci  laMMitercd 
pjirliaiiu'iit,  sal  on  Hn^  ciniiu'il 
of  sl.ab',  jmd  wiaii  a.'^  cmum.amh'i' 
to  li'(djind.  yVt  tlu'  Hcslor.ation, 
Ludlow  Wjis  Imau'd  (ml>  ol'  tin' 
1  Wnvi'iition  pjirlia mi'iit,  jiiid  jis  oiu'. 
of  the  rcgicidias  was  (‘oiuh'iniiiaL 
but  ('N(aap('d  t'O  Svvit/a'rland,  wbcri' 
he  di('(b 

Ludlow,  doiiN  Maucolm  (IH2I 
1011).  British  law'yc'r.  Horn  in 
India,  March  S,  1821,  hi'  was 
cducahal  iu  Haiis,  and  bi'cauu^  a 
hjirristm’,  LineoliCs  Inn,  LS‘L*{. 
A  Chrisiaaii  Socialisl.,  hi^  helpi'd 
secular  Hni  passing^  of  Hu*  Indus¬ 
trial  jind  Provuhmt  Soc(('ti(‘S  Ael'S, 
18.02  and  1802.  IL^  was  rt‘giHlira,r 
of  triiaidlv  Hocitdii'H,  187*1  OL  llis 
dii'd  Oct/ 17,  11)1  L 
Ludlow  Group.  In  geology, 
tlu^  u|)p(‘rmoHt  snlKlivisioii  of  the 


Silurian  rocks  in  OriMt  Hrit.ain. 
They  (umsisl,  nniinly  of  .sludi^s, 
pjissing  gi'.idn.i Ily  inlo  the  Old  !{,('(! 
Siuid,si oiu*.  'The  group  is  so  cjilled 
from  its  (y[)ieal  dini'lopmcnt  lus-ir 
Ludlow.  Ill  jduMiiids  in  fossils, 
notahly  0//o///a.s'/a.s'  /ai/ca.s'/.s',  t.he 
(vuiii'sti  Uritisli  vm'ti'hr.ate  fossil, 
t  I'dobit.i'.s,  hnichiopods,  gji.stro- 
]»ods,  (dll'.  *SVc  Silurijin. 

Ludwig’.  Omirnin  form  of  Louis. 
(V'l’tjiiri  (h'nmni  kings  sonu'limi'.s 
cjilh'd  laidwig,  Hoim'liiiK'S  Louis, 
are  out  (‘red  uudm*  Louis. 

Ludwig,  Hmil  (1 88 1  lO-ls), 

( h'lauiiu-horii  Swiss  drjimatist  Jind 
l)i(>gra plu'!'.  or  di'wish  .stoi'k,  his 
r('jil  miriu'  bi'ing  ('(du'ii,  he  wjis 
horn  .at  Hresl.au,  .bin.  25,  IH.SL 
Hdneat(‘d  jit  lln*  university  (hma*! 
and  all  Ib'idi'l hi'rg,  lu'  nuidc  jin 
(‘a rly  n'putafion  as  a  writi'i*  of 
V('rs('  (ihiys.  Of  his  I.-iti'r  pieeiss, 
Tt'r.saiik's,  produix'd  in  London 
1022,  (‘ontairu'd  fKirlrjiils  of  lOoyd 
Ot'orgi^  Jind  Ck'nii'ina'an,  .Vfli'r 
llu'  siiei  of  his  Ooi'tlng  1020, 
Ludwig  (h'Voted  himsi'If  ehii'lly 
lo  hiogrjiphy,  (h'jiltng  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  I02o;  Hismnrek,  1027;  Lin¬ 
coln,  1020;  I  lindi'iihnrg,  102j7; 
H('('lhov(‘n,  lOL'n  Oifts  of  Lilh, 
1021,  was  jiulohiogr.Mphii'al.  'Plu' 
Oermans,  1042,  w'as  much  dis- 
(‘IissihL  A  Swiss  ei(  i/.('ii  from  1022. 
Ludwig  di(‘d  Si'pt.  I  7,  1 0*18. 

Ludwig,  Karl  PiuKimu'ii  Win- 
ni'O.iM  ( IHlib  Ori).  Oerman  .‘u'imiH.st. 
Horn  a,t  \Vit'/.(mIimiH('n,  IL's.si',  l)(*c, 
20,  1810,  he  slaidiiMl  physiology  at 
the  imivi'rsities  of  Hrlangi'ii  and 
Marburg,  lli^  biH'jinu"  prolessnr  at 
Marlmrg  in  18*10  ;  in  LS'IO  he  wi'nl. 
to  Ziu'ich,  Jind  in  18.7.0  to  Vii'ima. 
hVom  180.7  b(^  was  prolessor  of 
(ihysiology  jil,  L(4p'/ag,  wlu'i’i'  lu^ 
diml  April  22,  LS0.7.  Ludwig^  is 
knowm  I'or  bis  diseovi'rii'S  in  ri'gard 


Ludlow,  Shropshire.  Ancient  stronuthoia  oS  the  English  border*  Ludlow  Castle 
Htamls  nobly  on  a  lull  abovii  the  junction  o!  the  rivers  Corvo  and  Teme 


to  the  movements  of  the  hlooil  and 
lymph,  for  his  invention  of  the 
kjTnograph,  merciirial  blood- 
pump,  and  other  apparatus  for 
conducting  experiments.  His  chief 
work  is  a  Text  Book  of  Human 
Physiology,  1852-56. 

iiudwig,  Otto  (1813-65).  Ger¬ 
man  author.  Born  Feb.  11,  1813, 
at  Eisfeld,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  he 
struggled  against  illness  and 
poverty.  Like  Hebbel  a  pioneer  of 
realism,  he  published  two  power¬ 
ful  tragedies.  The  Hereditary 
Forester,  1853,  and  The  Macca- 


Iiudwig^sliafen.  '’I'm  of  l-Miino- 
laiid-F^ahitinate,  W.  ( lornin  iiy.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine*  opposHv 
JMannheim,  it  devt^loped  rapidly 
Though  founded  in  l()0!)  as  a. 
fortified  bridgehe/ul,  it  l•(*(■ol\ (‘d  ds 
present  name  only  in  ISKIl,  and 
urban  rights  in  1851).  Its  pop. 
increased  from  3, !)()()  in  ISIJ-i  to 
108,000  in  1!)5().  ( )rigiiia.lly  ai 

trading  centre  for  grain,  coal, 
fertilisers,  iron,  etc.,  it  heeaiiiu^  a. 
thriving  centre  of  the  elu'niieal 
industry,  thci  German  llyeHtnlls 
federation,  later  nu'rged  in  Ou* 


bees,  1855,  distinguished  by 
tixasterly  technique  and  vigorous 
character  drawing.  Of  his  tales, 
Between  Heaven  and  Earth,  1857, 
is  the  most  famous.  His  Shakes¬ 
peare  Studies,  1871,  illustrate  his 
theories  of  dramatic  composition. 
Ludwig  died  Feb.  25,  1865. 

Ludwigsburg.  Town  of  Wurt- 
temberg-Baden,  W.  Germany,  9  m. 
N.  of  Stuttgart,  near  the  Heckar. 
The  chief  build- 


I.  G.  Farbenindiistrie,  having 
been  established  in  1865.  Ovi'i' 
20,000  workers  were*  einploy(*d  in 
the  factories,  prodiuhng  (*\pl()siv('s 
and  other  chemi(Nii  products,  and 
metal,  te.xiile,  wood,  and  olli(*r 
factories  were  built.  The  port, 
with  6  basins,  i’(*c*eivt‘d  mori*  tlnin 
12,000  v(*HS{*ls  a,  y(*ar.  Tln^  <(o\'n 
was  a  good  exa.inpk^  of  planiu'd 
building  and  had  wid(*  str(‘(*is. 


ing  is  the  palace,  ^|W  1 

formerly  the  resi- 

dence  of  the  rulers  r/k 

of y urttemberg  ; 

when  Eberhard  Ludwigsburg,  Germany.  Sc^^SohtuTerm  th^ 

Louis,  duke  of  formerly  a  military  school  which  Schillor 

Wiirttemberg,  in  at  ended  in  1/73-75 

a  fit  of  pique,  decided  to  leave  During  the  First  Gi’(*at  W'ar 
Stuttgart.  A  to’WTi  grew  up  around  was  attacked  by  air,  and  dnrii 
his  new  palace  and  his  success-  the  latter  singes  of  the  S(*e,oi 
ors  added  to  its  buildings.  It  was  almost  destroyed.  It  w 
became  also  the  military  centre  of  taken  by  armoureii  units  id'  11 
\V  urttemberg  and  later  a  thriving  U.S.  3rd  army,  March  2!  IS).| 

industrial  centre,  with  textile,  and  was  included  in  t,he  Vrem 
metal,  surgical  instrument,  food  zone  of  occupied  Germany, 
etc.,  factories,  and  a  spa.  Near  the  Ludwigslust.  A  I  own  of  I 
town  is  the  hunting  lodge  of  Germany,  in  1  he  arva  wliieh  can 
Monrepos  also,  until  1918,  a  resi-  under  Russian  (X'diiiation  aJT 
dence  of  the  king  of  M  urttemberg.  Germany’s  siirreiidt'r  in  19*15 
Pop.  pre-war)  34,135.  is  27  m'.  N.N.W.  of  WiUoii'bH'K 

®  Canp.  Inland  water-  being  a  riy.  junction  on  the  B(Mlii 

Cilt  ^  Hamburg  line.  The  mamiilu-tiir 

built,  _1836-4u.  under  Ludwig  I  of  include  cloth  and  chonu«i,lH,  ai 

Bayaria  ap  named  per  him,  and  the  building.,  two  palaeea  lu 
Imp  pe  Danube  with  the  Main,  several  churclio.s.  “ 'I'lie  pIcaHii 
and  ftereby  the  Black  Sea  with  of  Louis,”  the  town 

nfe  an?+h‘^^4if  Tn  P"'Hco  built  in  1 77(»  .f 

nitz  aupp  AItmuhl.tnbs.  respeo-  by  Frederick  IT,  grand  dnUe  < 

and^th  o™  5nn'’'l  *'*1^  p'’P‘’'*'*brg-Solnvorin.  in  Iionoi 

X  ri  de™  »nd  I’nQ"’  1 9”  Chiistian  Lnni 

P7rt  ^  ^  m.  long.  Another  royal  palace  was  (-rcel.e, 

g  -tvnine-Main-Danube  Canal  here  until  the  eluiTiaDy  /U‘  lui' 

which,  ^ith  only  24  locks,  admits  Lulf.  Side  of  a  shin  iwivf  el 

'Had;  the  forward,  ol  wiiatlio 

electric  power  on  a  large  scale.  edge  of  a  sail.  To  Inlf  is  tn  hrU 


!ii* ,1  ,  . 


'  ^  'k7r( 


ivy;'  ,,  / ^ 


Ludwigsburg,  Germany.  Schloss  Solitude,  m  the  environs 
of  the  town  formerly  a  military  school  which  Schillor 
attended  in  1773-75 


\(*,ss(‘rs  liujul  iinnri'r*  In  (In*  wind  ; 
to  liilT  up  is  lo  llimw  licr  lii'ud 
nglit  ini  o  I  In*  wind. 

Liiftliuiisa,  (Gnf.).  Abbroviii 
tion  of  I  Iriil iicln*  Liifl  linn:;;i  ((  h'l- 
innn  i ir  iiihi  ni ).  Fi nun loi  I  in  I  !l;*ll. 
to  nuiinlain  ;i^  (Iiiily  sir  innil  nod 
p;i.s,song<‘r  si'iw  ici*  hnl  wci'ii  W’cinuii' 
;i,n(l  Rci-lin,  LnlilninuM  cvnnhiMlIy 
op(*i‘n.(.(*(l  all  air  (raii.'i|»nrl  ;;i*r\ 
ov('r  G(‘nnan  (rrri(or\  and  had 
eoiitrolling  ioti'ri'Ml;;  in  (  he  i  h-nnao 
(lliiiK'si*  coiniiany  Eiiraaia  and  I  ho 
Bra/a’lian  ('iindor  ayndioalo.  |(. 
wa-s  a.  pioii(*or  in  (lie  uar  of  Ihn 
mull  i  i'iigiiiod,  all  niolal,  ('uni 
m<*r<*ial  moiioplaiio  ;  and  oalah 
lislied  (In*  lirat  i'('p;ular  air  (u'l'viei^ 
a,(*rnMS  (  In*  S.  A(  laid  ie.  I ad'l  haiiaa 
itdroducod  tlio  ne('iiii  aoaplano 
t(*ii(l(*r  w  i(  li  I  he  Wh'iil  fa  Ion,  a  aidp 
slaiioiK'd  ill  I  ho  S,  A(  laid  io  itiid 
way  hetwi'oii  Ralliiiral  ((hmiiiia) 
and  IN'riiaiiihncd  (Rra/il)  for  n* 
fiK'lliiig  aircraft.  !(  alio  iiiilia((*d 
flu*  oalafMill  inp:  Innn  Allaidii* 
liiu'i’s  of  airoralt  carrsiii",  iir'-oiii 
mail,  d’lio  Rronioii  and  Eni'npa. 
wi'i'i^  MO  lil  lod,  ('iiahliiip,  lol  l  era  In 
iirrivi^  ill  Rivnu-ii  or  Ni-u  \'ork 
Olio  day  alioad  of  (ho  ,i|ii[). 

I jt  1 1 (ihaaisjii  oporalod  .SO  ai'parali* 
l<hiro[M*jm  ai'i'viooa  and  10  ,S, 

AuK'i’ioaiL 

Luffcwufib  ((h*r.,  air  uoapon), 
hho  ('xialoin'o  ol  I  ho  (loruiaii  ail' 
lori'i*,  kaowii  inidi'i'  lliia  inmio,  uiia 
adniilfod  by  Ilormaun  (hn'ritig 
(f/.a.),  its  Ural.  o.  in  c,,  in  a  prn 
ela, Illation  nl‘  l\larcli,  lOdn.  Thia 
wiiM  a  diri'ol,  ouid  ravool  imi  of  (ho 
provi.sioiiM  of  (  Ik*  \’oraailI(*a  ln*a(y, 
whicli  laid  down  iii  1910  I  ha  I  Iho 
dolcalod  Gorman  mdion  alnnihl 
no  milila-ry  or  na\al  air 
hw'o  (»!'  poraoiiin*!,  ainl  roalriotod 
Iho  sizo  and  mimhora  nf  da  civil 
aircraft. 

Itvi'ii  in  [u'o  Nii'/i  daya  muoli 
ingiaiuiiy  \\vul  (o  a,HTct 

huilding  up  of  air  mI  rongl  h.  'I’horo 
was  a.n  ajr  iidollip'ynoo  dopnrtiucid. 
Hi  tlio  (loloiKM*  miiiiatry  from  1922. 
and  an  infernal  ioiud  air  agi'o(‘nioiil, 
192(5,  (*liniina(od  (hi*  I’oal riol iniiM 
nil  civil  a, vial  inn,  mo  (hat  (ho 
<mmm(*roiaI  LiifthanMa  (r.a.)  ho 
cnane  tlu*.^  larip'.at  ami  om*  nf  (In' 
moMt  ollioii'iit  air  lino  organi'/.al ioiiM 
ill  Fau‘o[)o,  Many  ol  ila  ataiidard 
airoralt  wore  oloaiiy  do.iiguod  for 
eaav  conviM'siiai  In’  military  iiao, 
and  as  inany  crt'w.a  an  pnaaihlo 
were  (. rained  in  long  di.atanoi*  navi- 
ga.fion.  Another  f-ouri’i*  n(  polotd  ial 
Hying  Hfri'ngfh  waa  the  tlonriahing 
IpOoitig  movoinoiif,  oHioialG*  I'li' 
noura,gO(l  and  di'voloptal 

As  woou  HmS  Iho  ladlwairo  openly 
ranged  ifsolf  among  Iho  uorld'a 
llghluig  hirocM,  ((uorhig  and  fn'a  air 
wfnfi,  ohitd'  anionc:  them  Erhard 


LUFTWAFFE 


b:^p. 


LUGANO 


Milfh  and  l^/rnHT  Udct,  (Iccidcd  l.o 
tlicif  inoi’('  |)i‘(iinisin,n;  airci'all 
and  llinir  (aidica!  IIkmut's  on 
tli(‘  l»ai(  l('rK‘ld.  Sinnc  ()[)('i’a- 
(ionaJ  aidva’all  and  -aO  haiiHitorlM 
AVor('  H(‘n(i  to  (‘(|ni|i  Mk'  ('oinlor 
la'fdnn  {(/.r.)  in  t  in'  SpaniMli  ( 'ivil 
War.  TIk'  (’.dn-c.  \va.s  (ion'ral 
S|KTrl(\  lait'i*  io  coninia.nd  IIh'  .‘ii'd 
air  (!c(‘li  aii;a,inM(p  Ur<ad<  rnalaiin. 
'rii('  M(‘MM(‘i’S(dnnili  Id!)  liiddnr, 
.lnnk('rH  S7,  l)()rni('r  17,  and 
llc'iidnd  1 1  1  Ixnnia  •rs,  a-M  well  as 
Mi("  dnnkor.s  52  (.ra,iisporl ,  \\'(‘r(‘  all 
iiHod  in  iS[)ain,a.nd  w’oi'nHnriicioid Iv 
mu(‘C(\shI'uI  to  put,  into  lai’^o- 
weak'  [)i'odn('l.ioii. 

Ail  iili(^  tiinn  ol’  i.ln^  (X’lnipa.t inn 
of  Auwlriai  (ll)5S)  and  (V-(‘('hn- 
iSInva.kiai  (Mn.ivdi,  MUi!)),  lirHi-liiK' 
Hi.r(ni,ii,'(.li  of  lln^  lad’lwaJlV  ha.d 
r(‘a(d)(‘d  -I, Odd  airnral’i.,  aaid  was 
ini [n’oHsiva'  in  iln  ndvdonw  (k'Nihility 
nl  innvcniHad'i.  ddns  wan  to  rinnain 
a,  fna.iiui’i'  n!’  iJn^  lad'liVvallV,  in 
which  HipnidrouM  and  ^poupK  (andd 
I)(‘  Hwitolnal  swillly  wlna'c  ri'" 
(piirtMl,  iihaidvK  lo  (dn*  ^’on'ronH 
provininn  ol'.ln  52  a-iian'idl. 

Tin*  ( icj-inan  adi'st,a,(T  lia.d  d(‘cid(‘d 
to  (‘nnct'idii’aic  on  ilu*  prodncldon 
of  HiiijLi'l(‘-H('a.(.  lip;hli<*rs  in  vvliiidi 
cla,HH  idn*  M(‘  Idd  lnii<>;  ln*ld  ilH  own 
-  a,nd  I, In*  Doiaiicr  adul  ll('iid\(*l 
int'diiiin-Hi/n  l)oinh(*rH,  in  which 
n.i'niain)t*nti  a,nd  l)ond)dnaid  W(*rc 
Maicri(i(‘(Ml  lo  pi'rrormniici*.  While 
lilu*  Lid’lAvatUn  had  r('laiiv(‘ly  weak 
op[>oni|.ion  f)a,r(  icnkirly,  an  in  (Jn* 
Low'  ( '()nn(.ri(‘H,  ajuadnai.  an  ('iieniy 
wildi  pitifully  Hinadl  air  at  rc*n,(j,'iih  • 
(ihia  policy  padd.  d’lie  »ln  S7, 
know'll  aa  tin*  Siiuka  (dive  hoinIn*r), 
a,chiev(*d  (iv(*ii  f;'r(*ader  aintceaa  in 
H/ilzL'n'cij  wuirfaire,  ofH'raiinf:  aa 
tiln*  apeairlu*a,(!  of  iJn^  a.nn3'’a 
airmour(*d  adiaick. 

Beilcioncios  oS  the  Miwaffle 

ddn*  Lid'tw'uJTe  w'a,M,  in  ra,ct,  (h*- 
aic'iH'd  for  niohility  and  intimately 
eloai^  anpport  of  ynamnd  ldrc(*a  ; 
when  the  (h*rnnni  aj’iny  w'a,a 
linaJly  confront, I'd  in  i.ln^  hdi* 
anmnnu'  ol’  19*10  by  tin*  Llngliah 
(duvnnel,  t,he  acconipa.nyiii^’  aai' 
forms  iihoup,'h  atill  on  tJn*  olT(*naiv<', 
waiH  forc(*d  to  lip,'hii  a,  diir(‘i'(*nt,  w'a,r 
from  atatic  ha.a(*a,  a}i,ainat(  a,  hijdily 
traaiu'd  enmny  wii.li  (‘ipiaJ  moraJi* 
a,nd,  Uit  <‘loa(‘  (pia,i't(*i'H,  d(‘va,at.al.in,«;' 
llre-})OW'er.  d’he  deHci(*nci(‘H  of  tin* 
LuftwalTi*  h(‘ji;a,n  to  a.f)p(*ar  ;  not. 
only  the  poor  a(*lf“pmii(*(‘t  i()n  of  ita 
hombera,  hut  idao  tin*  lack  of  a 
clear  policy  in  ita  (‘oinmaod.  (irea,t 
clanui^T^  waa  intlicU'd,  ('ap(*(‘ia,lly  hy 
tilunii^htraiderHof  1940  1 1,  hnt  tlii'a 
Mwitcdnnp;  from  day  to  ni/j;ht  a,ttu/ek 
wui,a  in  itaelf  a,  eonfeaaion  that,  tln^ 
LuftAvalTc*  had  hca'n  lialtod.  Lvc'U 
tln^  much  puhliciaed  fironioi.iona  of 
thjcring  to  Iveichamaracludl  and  ol 


Kcaaelriny,  Spcrrle,  and  dihdi  to 
held  nia-rdiid's  rank  now  ac(‘nicd 
lavinahirc.  (AVc  Air  ILaids;  Air 
Warfa  rc*  :  Id  it  ain,  Mat  t  h*  of. ) 


I nvciit  i\'«*  iiiyciniity  waa  fai’  from 
dc'ad  in  tin*  (inal  daya  of  tin* 
Lull  w  n  (h*.  'I'l H'  e I i(  h 'r  I m mi b  fon nd 
nnniy  a.  la.rnol  in  the  w.ir  at  aca.. 


I 'lcrnian>‘\a  nc\t  at  laelviny  nio\'('a  Moat,  iinportaiits  but  I 


oo 


c  lo 


wei'e  in  t  he  Meditcrrain'.'iii  llu'ati'i*,  iniiiienm 
Uiiid  lor  two  years  a  Li1t,<‘r  and  was  tin* 
IhnTiiatin'.!;  Mtriis'yli*  was  waned  in 
the  (h'serls  vvitli  the  LultwaJ'I'e 


*  eoiirse  of  Idn*  \\’aa', 
r(»dindaon  of  tJn*  ic*!- 

If 

opelh'd  aicroplain*.  (lernuiny  was 
s  fo'ld,  wit  h  t  he  l\b*  2(i2 


alwayn  a,  pnlont  factor,  d’his  w'an  and  Arado  2;;  I  in  w'lwice,  while  lu'i* 


provc'd  especially  in  the  capl.nrc 
by  t,ln*  L'c'rniaos  of  Uoi’inih  aanl 
(  V(*l  1 1M  L  W  Ill'll  t  he  f-wiii  I  eeh“ 
niipu's  of  dropinny  ti'oojis  by 
parachute  and  of  lowdny  tlu'in  in 
ylidc'i'H  1,0  batit  h*  wc'i'c  ti 


rocket-propelled  Me  1(19  wa,s  (In* 
lastc'sl,  aircra,l’t  in  any  air  foi’ce  at 
t  hat  t  inn*.  (Arc  Jet,  I  b'opulsion.) 

'fin*  production  proyraai me  wan 
inevitably  dc'Votc'd  to  such  defen¬ 
sive  wca,ponM,  a,nd  LuflAva,r('(' 
just, died.  (Arc  Airboiaie  idirce.s;  atraleyv  wa-s  conditioned  by 


('r(*((*in  tIn'Hccond  ( b’ca,t  \V'a,i'.)  formal  ion  in  19  11  of  a,  Iniyi*  honn* 
FntliiiK  Rcnioiu'caa  dc'leiice  Light  cr  (  dnima.nd,  at  limt 

It  w'a„s  llitlci''M  iiiMintc'iicc  on  mimberiny  :>,()(>()  lirstdiin*  aircraft,, 
tin*  iiivaaion  of  Rnssia,  that  breda*  tln*n  about  half  (In*  total  Mticmd 
t  he  ba,ck  of  tin*  Luftwa.lTc*.  With 
his  fn.ctoric'H  still  m'('a,r(*d  to  (In* 


In  conunand  wa;-i  the  v(‘!,(*i‘a,n  (ten. 
St  nni iil'f,  w ho  had  k'd  t  In*  Ln flAva,rb* 
production  o(  tin*  same  basic  types  in  tin*  (‘a,nipaigii  in  Norway  (19*1(1) 

#  k  I  •  1  1  1  O  I  1  O  1  (  I  «  I  ^  k  ¥  a  p  L  t  I  «  •  k  w  k  L  L  ■  I  k  ^  k  ■  .  1  .  b  V  I  1*  I  ^  I  k  .  ,  I  .  •  /  L  i  .  ,  . ,  ( 'IL  .  !  X  .  .  I  .  ,  .  I  I  i  I  .  .  ...  1 


ol  airerafi  novv  suppl(‘uieidc(, 
liow'C'Vc'r,  by  (lu'  Loekt'-Widf  19(1 
a.  lirstiodass  lighic'r, 
iis  deri\'ativ(\*',  aau 
dll  SS  a.nd  (I'aiiiiiiy  alTeeteil  by 


rile  Lii I'l  w a, fh*  ini'linh'd  ( Itroiiidiout, 
watr  ahold,  90  p.e.  ol  |,h(*  tola,l 
‘‘lldaiid  /'7n/r  (A, A.  defence)  orya,ni/,a,(  ion 
ilous  of  t,li(‘  !!ci(‘h,  numlK'i’iiig  ahoid, 
1,009,000  men.  This  iiil,egra,l  ion 


l,|i(*  loss  ol  liiu*  leach'rs  in  aclioii  of  aid  i -a.ii'craft  w i(,li  (  In*  air  si'i'vie 
a, ml  the*  la.ck  of  albrouiid  c'xpc'ri  w'orke'd  smoo(,hly.  t  Vnesn//  'flu* 

(*u(*(*  ill  hi,rg<*-s(‘H,h*  sta.tie  W'arfan*,  (tt*rman  Air  Ibnve,  A,  Lei*  1919. 

O,  3>.  K,  .Idnl.on 

LUjg.  Ill  (‘nc:in(‘(*rin!j:,  a,ii  c'vtcm 
sion  or  prop'ctioii  I’ormiiiy  an 
inta'L'Tai  pari,  of  a,ii  eiiyiuec'ring 


( n'l’iminy  eoidd  ill  a, (Tore!  (he 
tainiiiig  of  t,\N'od, birds  of  lu'r  eidiiv 
lirst.dinc*  air  strc'iyddi  on  a,  in*w 
('iiemy.  Moi‘c*ov('r.  aKIiougli  (In* 
dranindii*  <*iit,raiiec*  of  dajian  into  sliandaire,  machiin*,  or  littiny.  I( 
idle*  vva,r  providc'd  ( t(*rina,ny  wit  li  an  H<*rv(‘S  a,H  a  iiieans  of  al,ta,(dnin*nt. 
ally,  that,  ally  wa,s  nna,bl(‘  l,o  In'lp  for  aiiotiln'r  pa  rt- a,iid  ma,\'  bc'drilh'd 

.  I : .  i  I . .  .....  I  .  I . .  I  t  ..'.<*  I*  1  11  ■  .  ' I ■  I > 


(breed  I y,  and  a,  large  t  bS  a,ir  force 
vva.M  soon  aiding  the*  L.A.L.  in 
luu’iying  the*  Liift.w'a fl'e*  and  its 
f(*(*hl(‘  .sluidow  Idn*  It.aliini  Ib'gia 
A('roiia,ut,iea,. 

ddn*  longest,  ba-Kh*  of  the*  air 
war  w'a,s  in  t  in*  At  lantde,  wit  I 
.\lli(‘d  convoys  be'ing  hnnb'd 
a,td,ack(‘d  by  I. In*  Liiftwal'l'e*  wit 
bond),  imndiiin*  gun,  and  aii 
lainu'he'd  l,oi'p(*do 
and  niiiK*.  'Idu* 
fo  u  1' "  e  11  g  i  n  e*  d 
Lo(du*-Wnlf  209 
wa,s  a,  tre'mendoiiiS 
a,sse(s  blit  (te'i'- 
111  a,  11  y  I  a,  e  k  eel 
numhers  in  tlu* 
heavy  long-range 
class  of  bomiu'r. 

My  S(*pt.,  19*12, 
tJn*  A  1 1  i (*s  W'  (‘ re 
a,ga,in  astii'ide  the* 

M  t*(l  itn'rra,ne*an  ; 
and  em  aiiel  afte*) 
l)d)ay  (dime*  9, 

19*1  1),  snlleidng 


Luft'imo.  View  of  tlu^  north  end 
of  the  lake,  near  PorlessKii 


for  bolls,  wire*,*-!,  ('t,(“.  'riu*  iia 
is  pe'iduips  derivc'd  from  Ilu* 
eolhupiial  or  diah*el,  wnu’d  for  e'ar. 

IkXig’aiio  (a, lie.  (\'rcMins  Lunts), 
Lake*  of  (N'lilrnl  I'ho'ope*.  it,  is 
pa,rt  ly  in  Italy  and  paidly  in  Wsvit  - 
/(•rlaiuL  beiim:  b(*|,W(‘en  lakes  May;- 
giore  mid  ( ^  uno.  I  Is  len,'.*;t  h  is  a  bou  |, 
22  Ill.,  it,M  wddlh  2  m.,  .givatest 
eh'pth  915  ft,,  a, It,,  S99  ft,.,  and  ar(*a, 

2(L*!e(.m.  t)f  I rrej* 
idar  slinpe*,  it,  i,*i 
in  ai'ly  MiiiTomideel 
by  m  on  n  l  ad  ii;*', 
rising Nl<‘(*ply  from 
tin*  lata*;  i|,s  W. 
arm  is  almost  cut 
nlf  by  tin*  priJ*, 
nioidory  of  Ml, 
Sa  l  \'al.or(*.  Tin* 
St,.  (Jolt, hard  idv, 
hord(*rs  it  and 
I  ra,v(*rs(*s  it,  he- 
t  w'ee'ii  I  mgaiio  and 
('a, pola,go.  I  l,s 
waders  are*  dis¬ 


ci 


hu,ig;ed  bv  tin* 


(roin  e(*n,seli‘Hs  aittaedc,  the*  Lull,-  rive*r  d’r(*,sn,  into  Lake*  iMagypore*. 

walle*  prove'd  Hur|n'isingly  he'lph'ss.  Ii<*t,w<'(‘n  tin*  village's  eif  Lisseim* 

Tin*  (lis'a,fip(*a,ra,nee*  eif'tln*  'Adr  and  Melieh*,  S.  eef  l,ln*  1e)wm  of 

umbi'e*lla,'"  hist,  (b'l'iminy  her  eh'fen-  Lnganei,  t  hi'O*  is  a,  line*  bridge*,  A 

sive*  bn t,t  I(‘H  a,H  HUi’C'ly  as  it,s  |)re*S(*i n'e*  st e'ainbeiat,  service*  was  slai'le'd  t)n 

had  helii(*d  Inu’  in  19*10,  the*  lake*  in  ISMl. 


LUGANO 


5  3  2  2 


V  lit  . (  • '  . 


Lugano,  City  of  (Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Tieiiin,  On  the  N". 
:?hore  of  Lake  Lugano,  lo  m.  by 
rly.  S.  of  Bellinzona  and  51  in.  N. 
of -^lilan  on  tlic  (St.  Ootthard  line, 
it  ia  the  largest  town  iii  f  he  canton, 
and  was  formerly  one  of  its 
three  capitals.  Beautifully  situated 
and  sheltered  by  mountains,  it  is 
Italian  in  scenery,  climate,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  speech,  Lugano  has 
fine  quays,  theatre,  picture  gallery, 
and  an  English  church.  S.  Lorenzo, 
a  cathedral  church,  dates  from  the 
15th  century :  the  town  is  within 
the  bishopric  of  Basel-Lugano. 


crnor  and  o.-in  c.  ofholli  N'.  and  (S. 
Nig(U'ia,  ho  uiutc(l  I  Ins  hvo  in 
1914  and  govornofl  for  aiiollicr 
live  yc'ars.  l>!U’iiig  19:i;i  .’{()  Iio 
was  on  the  fjoijgnc  of  Nation:; 
pc'rmani'ot  ni.iinlap's  rmii iiiinsii m. 
Knighted  in  1901,  lu'  was  crcalcd 
a  baron  in  192S.  1 1  is  hooks 

include  the  Rise  oI  Our  Oast 
African  Empire,  JS93  ;  The  I  Ina  l 
Mandate  in  British  Tropical  Africa, 
1922,  in  w'hieh  lu'  urgml  tlu^ 
necessity  of  governing  through 
native  riiiers.  Lugard  dic'd  April 
11,  1945,  leaving  no  hear.  (Consult 
Life,  M.  Rerham,  vol.  1 ,  U)5(>.  I  lis 


l\l  iiiliM,  t  m .  by  rly.  la.  ( t|  (  ( ( 
riinna.  If;  h>f(y.  IIimL  waif.,  w  il  h 
iiufiicritie;  lowcr.i.  daliii"  Iimhi 
aboiil  I  Iic5mI  eciil  ni,\  ,  w  eri'  Innil  b\ 
(In*  Roman:;  who  also  bnill.  balli 
boicK';;  for  il:>  celcbralcd  oidphni 
spnng.s.  Lii!',n,  aeal  ofa  builiopric, 
has  a  1  21  h  erni  iiry  ( tol  bie  (“jil  lu' 
di’a.l  widi  a  facade  daliim;  from 
I  In*  IS(  li.  1 1  niak(*-;  leal  lit'i*  arl  ich* ; 
Pop.  {1950)  5;!,7i:{. 

Lug‘0.  d’own  nt  !lal\'.  In  Hie 
pi'ov.  of  Ravc'iina.  i(  is  :55  in.  by 
I'ly.  IL  of  Boloium.  1 1  liaa  a  loth 
c(*nliii“y  caslle  ;ind  holds  an  ini 
portnnt  fair  in  (ScpIi'iiilM'r.  !(i 


‘-Ns 


V  ■;  - 

».  4.,  W'i 


ugano,  Switzerland.  Left,  the  town  from  S.  Lorenzo.  Right,  lake  front  lookiuK  towards  Monte  San  Salvatore 

S.  Maria  degli  Angioh  has  frescoes  wife,  Flora  iShaw  (q.v.,  d  1929)  mamifacl  iinvi  inclmh*  mpe  and 

''y'^  lu'iiil  ()(•  TIu!  Tiiii(.s  riiniidins  niid  llinv  in  !i  I, rink 

in  151.^.  In  1848  Mazzini  made  it  colonial  department..  trmh'  in  corn  w  ini'  md  licunt 

his  headquarters.  It  is  a  health  T.no'o-n.i  r.rrn  p:,,....  ..r  i(W..a . i  n,  '  '  In  inp. 


r  To^Q  ^r  •  •  mcunic  ncmi  01  i  lie  I'lnies  liiriiKurc,  and  there  in  a  brisk 

in  151.^.  In  1848  Mazzini  made  it  colonial  department..  trmh'  in  corn  w  ini'  md  licuHt 

his  headquarters.  It  is  a  health  LuggojiLtm.  Kiiver  of  England  Poji.  (1951)  Iti  •>19  '  ' 

resort  and  the  centre  of  banking,  and  Walc«.  It  riHCH  in  ItndMor-  Luffos.  ,V  V,,'.' i,  „l  Itnnruiia 

^  leaven  tin*  min  at  (he 

Mordiford.  Its  t  rihiiiarii's  W.  mid  of  t  hi' Tninnvl vannm  -\liri 

.;eluc  e  (hcA„-ou.and,,y,  I.h..,,,,c,  an.l  . In p,' itf, 2  r  ; 

1945)  A  Bn'i-i'Qti  uHii  niriviiig  lug  Daniihe  al.  (Inuiva.  Wine  in  | he 

BoJ'jan.  2^ «^lMcr|(ro,l,u.(.  I'„p. 

and  Sflnd^mr^  P'™S  t<>  their  cxtct'inc  liarnlincHN 

he^totned  fhe  '''"■"'"'.V  ((■  l'avourit<. 

army  fnAaw  ffi  A  ‘''"‘""S 

Afgha'nista'n!  Wk^kUnAl^ii^  Alublir"  ‘i'  ''''' 

and  Buriua'  VVii'klowaiulaUairiHan 

Bdtasator  . . . . 

ss,s“e'/r'“  »pS”-.  “rcriK 

sS!*?sf 

raised  and  Tm^anL  the  w 

African  FrontierCee  He  A  ’S' L  '^"P' df'W)  r,((H,!)l(i, 

governor  and  0 -in-c  Honcr-Knnn  p-t  -Aiigiisli),  ' 

1907-12  Annointcdm^n'i.A  ®  '‘‘"'P''*' 'if  till)  nniv. 

-  I  pointed  in  1.(1.  gov.  of  L„go.  ft  standH  on  the  river  <>*  “>«  BJtl" 

^  cfuturv  imttuHlral 


;  il. ■'•***' 


im 

•rmm  CTR 


SAIL  S32r=S  LULE  BURGAS 


Iiiig  Sail.  and  aft  sail, 

wii'h  a/  spar  alonp,’  its  upper  si<l(‘, 
ejirried  acu’oss  ilu'  uiast^.  ft  is  a, 
(’.omrnou  ri^  in  boais,  and  (sasy  i<> 
handUa  A  wni’kin^f  hifi;  ean  la^ 
I<'l.  <*;o  all  onee  t,o  spill  lli<‘  wind.  A 
dip|)iu,i!:  lap:  lia,H  to  b('  loweiv'd,  or 
dip[)(al,  (wcrv  tone  tack  is  nu'uha 
A  balaauaal  lufj;  Inis  a  Innjtj;,  li^lit 
hnnin,  wliic^h  niak(ss  it,  danyan’oiis 
In  iis(^  (nxeept,  in  eahn  \vat(‘rs. 

Lug  Worm.  Name  nl’tcai  ap- 
pli(sl  t,n  tilu‘  Inl)  wnria  {q.i'.).  It,  is 
an  anneli<l  worm,  living  in  burrows 
b(n,we(‘U  l.li<‘  t,id(vmarks  along  tla^ 
seasliorin 

Luini,  BnitNAit nmo  (o.  M7(l 
r.  15.15).  lta,lia,n  painlcu’.  Boi'u  at, 
Luino,  Lak(‘  Maggiore,  he  sludital 
nnd('r  St.(d'a,no  S(‘,ot,to,  but,  later 
adopt  ('(I  the  st  yh^  ol'  lanmardo  da 
Vdnei  (r/.r.).  1 1  is  religious  eoin- 

positions  arc  always  tender  and 
soirndirnes  sickly;  he  la,e.ked  the 
virility  of  liia  great  inasUa',  IHs 
best  fn^Hcau^s  are  the  Idfi'  of  t,be 
Virgin  series  in  the  rilgrinnig(^ 
Vhureh,  Saronuo,  and  th(n’<i  a,i'e 
otlnn'H  a,t,  Milan.  Among  bis  ('asc'l- 
pi(!t,ures  a,r(^  s(^v<‘ra,l  in  I  lu^  National 
(hillery,  liondon,  and  many  in 
eoidiiuMdal  galleri(\s. 

Luke  (dr.  Loidan  ;  Lat,  Ln- 
OiH'  of  t,b(',  four  (evangel¬ 
ists.  il(^  is  b('li(‘V('d  l,o  hav('  Ikmo  a 
[)byHie,ian  of  Aid,ioeli,  oiu'  of  thi' 
('aiiy  nunubers  of  tin*  ('hui'cjh  of 
Antioch,  and  antihor  of  the  t, Idl'd 
(los[)(‘l  a,nd  of  the  Acts  of  t,lie 
Apostk's.  A  follo\V('r  of  Ihvul  and 
his  (ompaaiion  in  his  missionary 
jonnu^ys,  lu'  is  said  t/O  ha,V(s  died  or 
to  ha,V(^,  b(H'n  martyred  in  Idthynia 
atth(uig(M)f  74-.  According  to  tradi- 
t,ion  h(^  was  a  i)a.int(‘r,  stwi'ral  pic¬ 
tures  of  th(‘  Virgin  are  a-seribcsl  to 
him,  and  lu‘  is  riganhal  a,s  patron 
saint  of  th(‘  hiu'  arts.  In  ecade- 
siastieal  art  is  rt^presimkHl  by 
tlu'  ox,  often  wingi'd,  a  symbol  of 
saeritiee  and  j)ri(‘St,liood.  His  les- 
t,iva,l  is  ()e,t.  IM.  Nee  Acts. 

Luke,  Tnn  ({usnm.  of.  The  tra- 
ditiionaJ  viiwv  which  a,sc,ribes  th(‘ 
aut,Iioi'sldi)  to  fadu',  t,he  (lompaidon 
of  S.  Paul  a,nd  tJu'  bidovc'd  physi¬ 
cian,  is  aexH'pted  by  many  modtn'u 
scholars,  mainly  on  tin*  ground 
that  it  is  th(‘  theory  whitdi  most 
satisfactorily  explains  the  crithtal 
dat,a  of  Acts. 

Idle  (Jospi'l  is  dediea,t,('d  to  Theo- 
philns,  who  was  possibly  a  high 
lloman  ollieiuJ,  but  then'  in  liti.t* 
doubt  tihat  it,  was  Intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
eapecnally  for  Gentile  readru’s. 
Luke,  as  lu*  kdls  us  in  the  pnd'acix 
obtaiui'd  his  information  from  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the.  facts,  and  from 
writUm  accounts.  It  is  (dear  that 
he  used  Mark  and  the  Logia  {q.ih). 


It  is  ludd  by  many  tlnd,  l,he  sc(d,ion 
i,  r.  5  b)  2.  V.  52  is  (h'rivcsl  from  t,he 
Virgin  Mary,  ddic  (h)sp(d,  however, 
is  not,  nu'rcdy  a,  e(mipila.tion  from 
earlitu'  sonrees.  It  hears  in  a 
imu'ked  degnsi  t,h(‘  im|»r(\sH  of  tiu' 
writ.c'r’H  own  pm'sonaili1,y.  It 
shows,  moix'  (d(‘arly  than  any  otlau' 
of  t,h(‘  Gospids,  tile  univ('rsa,l  scope 
of  t,h(‘  tea,ehing  of  Jesns.  Tin*  hori- 
/.on  of  Ma.tt,h('W  and  Ma,rk  is 
honmh'd  hy  t,lie  eonliiu's  of  Pa,l(‘,s- 
tiiK'.  The  horizon  of  Lain*  Htr(*te.h(\s 
out,  to  the  limits  of  tlu^  Homan 
('lupiiax  Luke  a,lvva,ys  ('xhihits  a,n 
intense  int,ei’est,  in  t,lu'  soeial  as- 
IK'tds  of  th(‘  tcNicdiing  of  .h'sus.  1di(‘ 
Gospid  has  often  Ixam  e.ailed  tlu^ 
Gosptd  of  tl)(‘  poor  and  tlu'  outcast,, 
b(‘eans(‘  it  lays  Hpiudal  st  rc'ss  on  t,h(‘ 
ndabions  of  th^sus  with  I, hem.  Prom 
th(^  historical  point  of  vi(‘vv  its  most 
iid,('r('Hting  loatnn'  is  tiu*  Hj)a,(a‘ 
whi(di  it  clevok'H  (nine  (dmpUn’H)  t,o 
the  na,rra,tiv(*  of  t,h(^  (‘vcaits  eon- 
iU‘et,(‘d  with  the  last,  jounu\y  of 
Jesus  to  .)(U'usa,lmii.  Anotlu'r  re¬ 
markable  ehara,(d,('ristie  of  t,lu' 
book  is  the  promiiuaiei^  whie.h  it 
giv(‘H  to  th(^  woi'k  of  wonum.  Nee 
(iioHp(dH,  t,he  Four. 

Luke,  Gkoikif  I^awson  Joiin- 
,sTON,  1st  Hauon  (lS7:i  UM1), 
llrit,ish  industria,list(  and  philan- 
throfiist.  Horn  S('pt.  1),  IS71,  and 
(*dneat(*(l  in  (kinada,  and  Seotla,n(l, 
he  trav(dled  in  Argmitina,  a,n(l  Brit,- 
ish  dominions  lad'ori'  ridiunnng  in 
IdOC)  to  join  tin*  hoard  of  liovril, 
Ijtd,,  whi(di  his  fa,t,h(U'  ha,d  foimchsl, 
and  of  whiidi  In*  lal,(‘i’  iKwauu' 
(duvirmam  Jolmst.on  wa.H  on  t,lu‘ 
eoimeil  of  the  London  (diamhm'  of 
eonumu’ccx  and  (diairman  of  the 
nnt/ional  eomiiiitt(*e  of  tb('  inter¬ 
national  tdiamhers  of  e.ommere.e.  A 
gnait  Ixaud'actor  of  voluntary  hos¬ 
pitals,  he  was  chairman,  l{)22,  of 
the  committee!  which  organizi'd  a 
eomhimsl  apjxsd  ;  also  e.lndrimvii 
of  th('  Britdsli  elmi'iti(‘H  association, 
trca,Hur(U’ of  the  London  ILsl  (Voss, 
and  viee-pr(‘Hith*nt  (if  the  Iirit,ish 
and  Foix'ign  Bihh'  Boei('ty.  In 
11)1(1  he  int,roduetxl  in  t,h(‘  house  of 
lords  a  bill  (hading  witdi  iiaying 
pa,t(i(mtH  in  vohint,a,ry  hoHpita,ls. 
lvnight(‘(l  in  11)20,  lu^  was  raistsl 
to  the  f>(X‘ra/g(^  in  11)20  ;  his  t,il,le 
was  said  to  h('  t,a,k(m  from  S.  Lulc(', 
llu*  pa-tron  saint  of  pliysieians. 
Loi'd  lad<('  died  Sept,,  21,  1011, 
and  tin*  tllh*  weid,  (o  his  son,  Ian 
!St.  John  Lawson  Johnston.  Born 
Jmu‘  7,  1005,  ami  edneattsl  a.(,  Fton 
amd  Trinity  College*,  Cambridgig 
he  sueceedix]  his  father  as  (dudr- 
man  of  Bovril  Ltd. 

Lukiu,  .LroNFU.  (17*12  LSid). 
British  invemtor  of  hf(,d)oats.  He 
was  for  nnmy  yeai's  a  fashionable 
Loiulon  c, each  builder  iu  Long  Acre, 


and  laUu'  (17S5)  In*  ohta/ined  a 
patient  for  aril  iiiisinkarbl<‘  boat,.  In 
1.700  ho  puhlisluxl  a  descadptioii 
of  his  lihdioat  with  i!lust,i‘a,1<ions 
drawn  to  scale.  Among  his  otlnu' 
inventions  was  a  raftr  for  rc'seuing 
pi'ople  from  muhn-  ie.(\  an  adjust- 
abl('  Ix'd  for  invalids,  a, ml  a.  rain- 
gauge.  ll(Mlied  Feb,  Hi,  ISU.  AVe 
Lifeboa,tr. 

Lukmanier  Pass,  Monntarin 
routic^  in  Switz('rla.nd,  bet,w(S'n  trlie 
eanlons  of  (h’isons  and  Jleino.  It 
is  pari't  of  tli('  eari'iagi'  i‘oa,d  from 
Disemtis  t,o  Olivom*  a,iid  Bias<ui.,  on 
lh('  St,.  Gottliard  rly.  Alt.  (5,200  fl,. 

Lulcuga.  Riv<‘r of  Africa,.  Flow¬ 
ing  from  Lark(‘  Ta,nga,iiyika  to  t,lie 
Congo,  it  forms  arii  out.hdr  for  the 
surplus  watiM's  of  t,be  lake,  but  is 
not,  iiarviga,bl('.  A  rly.  Inis  biam 
built  a, long  the  Lnknga  valky, 
from  Albcu'tvilli*  on  the  lakt^  to 
Karbalo  on  trlu*  Luarbiba,. 

Lulea.  Riivi'r  of  N.  Swedtui,  in 
ilu'  govt,  or  hill  of  NoiTbotUm.  It 
isHU(‘H  I’rom  a  laki*  a,l)  t,li(^  foot  of  tln^ 
Kj(“)l(Mi  Mis.,  (lows  S.F.,  ariid  dis- 
(diarg(*H  iiitio  l-li('  Gulf  of  Bot,lmia  at 
Lnimi,.  IIk'I'I'  is  a.  lim^  warl(u'fa.ll  in 
its  UjijKU’  rearidi.  Tin*  lengt'h  of  t,be 
riv(‘r  is  about  250  m. 

Lulea.  Sea.port  of  Swedim,  in 
i.lu‘  govt,,  or  liin  of  Norrbottreii.  It 
stands  a.t  tlu^  (rntra/iua^  of  Irlu*  Luhxi, 
into  t,h(‘  Gulf  of  Both  tun,  5H  m. 
W.tS.W.  of  I  la.pairaiida,,  Uriid  is  coil 
n(‘et(xl  by  rly.  with  Gtdlivan*  and 
Narvik  in  Norway,  It  Inis  a  good, 
W(dbe(pni)[H'd  harbmu'.  Among  trlu* 
priue.ipal  (‘Xpor1,s  are  Gidlivare  iron 
ore,  timlier,  tar,  ridiub'er  bid(‘S,  and 
Midmon,  Most  of  tlu^  iron  on'  from 
Lulea  wc'iitrtrO  (hu'many,  to  whom  it, 
b(‘ca.me  of  spi'cial  ini[)ori,nnee  on 
t,he  ouibnadv  of  l,be  Si'cond  Grisil 
Wa.r.  Itr  was  sent/  by  I’ail  to  Narvik, 
and  tlnuKU'  by  Hi*a  :  the  Bi‘it,irib 
aetiiou  in  mining  Gu^  Norw<‘giaii 
t,(‘n'i(,oi'ial  \vat,('rs  around  Narvik, 
so  as  1,0  force  t,lu*  iron-ou'  boat,s 
intiO  tibe  op('n  siai  when*  t-bi'y  eonid 
be:  attaeki'd  by  luiAUil  pat  rols,  was 
eit('(l  by  (hu'mainy  as  a  fa,e-tior  justi- 
fying  luM’  iiiva,sion  of  Norway  in 
IIMO.  Fop.  !.5,20S. 

Lule  Burgas  oli  Ihimios,  Town 
of  Fnropi'an  Ihiidviy.  On  tin*  Ka,ra“ 
gaeb,  it  is  aJioul,  15  m.  Hdd,  of 
Adi'inaioph^  (Ndii’iU'),  a,nd  lies  on 
t,li(‘  Soiia- Istanbul  rly.  It  is  a  com- 
nus'eial  e('iitria  A  ba,l  th'  was  fought 
there  Get.  2S-Nov.  2,  11)12,  b(‘l  W(Mm 
(lilt*  ILdgariaii'i  and  tlu'  J'm'ks  in 
the  First  lialkan  War.  T\u^  Bnb 
gariaus  attaidnsl  on  a  25-mih'  IVmii 
from  tdie  Fr<*gene  to  Bunar  Missar, 
and  a.ft('r  two  days’  tight, ing  wilh 
tluctiuatdiig  fori.um'H  forcuxl  tludr 
way  into  Lule  Burgas  on  Oct.  11* 
1’lie  J’urkish  army,  eid^  in  I  wo, 
broke  oft  the  light  a, ml  retired  ;  Iml 


tlic  Eiilgars,  wlio  had  lost  15,0!J0 
men  from  wounds  and  sickness, 
were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  tlicm. 

T.iillj  Eawon.  a  Spanish  mystic 
whose  name  is  anglicised  as  Ray¬ 
mond  Lully  (fj.r.)* 

Lnlly  oil  Lclli,  Jean  Baptiste 
(103:2-87).  A  French  composer. 
Born  at  Florence,  iSiov.  29.  1032 

(the  year  lias 
been  disputed). 
Lully  went  to 
France  as  a 
child  and  be¬ 
came  a  natu¬ 
ralised  Freiieh- 
maii  in  l(i()l. 
He  enterc  d  the 

service  of  Louis 
J.  B-  Lully,  T  vin 

French  composer 

linist,  and  later 
was  niade  conductor  of  the  king's 
orchestra,  given  charge  of  tlie 
opera,  made  music  master  to 
the  royal  family,  and  honoured 

fc. 

with  a  title  of  nobility.  He  com- 
posed  in  1072  Les  Fetes  de  rxVmour 
et  de  Bacchus,  which  marks  the 
heginning  of  Fnuich  opera,  follow¬ 
ing  up  this  with  about  20  operas. 
Jloliere  collaborated  with  him  in 
about  20  ballets  written  for  the 
court.  He  died  in  Paris,  March  22, 
1087. 

Lully,  Haymoni)  (1230-1315). 
Spanish  philosopher  and  mission¬ 
ary.  Also  Imown  as  Hainoii  Lull, 
he  was  born  at  . 

Palm  a,  M  a-  ' 
j  0  r  c  a,  of  a  ■ 
noble  and 
wealthy  fam- 
ih',  became  a 
p  r  o  m  i  n  e  n  t  ' 
figure  at  the  ; 
court  of  Ara- 
g  0  n ,  and 
achieved  re-  Raymond  Lully, 
pute  as  a  poet  Spanish  philosopher 

and  man  of  the  world.  In  1205  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Saracens.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  truth  of  (diristian- 
ity  could  be  demonstrated  by  reason 
he  demsbd  the  sn-ealkd  Lu Ilian 
method,  for  the  solution  of  all 
problmus,  aid'  fl  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  H(‘  also  acquired  pro¬ 
ficiency  ill  Oriental  languages,  for 
the  study  of  which  he  established 
chairs  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca. 

Aftc'i  journeys  iii  Asia  and  Africa, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  tliirrl  mission¬ 
ary  visit  to  Tunis,  where  In* 
pre:i(  lied  against  Islam,  he  was 
stm,  d  and  left  on  the  seashonq 
whence  he  was  reseued  by  a  soa- 
eaptain,  hut  died  on  board  sliiii, 
June  30,  1315.  His  voluminous 
works  include  Ars  Magna,  deserip-' 
tive  of  his  method  for  the  aeiiuisi- 


tion  of  Iviiou  leflgt*.  and  two  books  I  liagiiosis  in  a.idrd  li\  llii*  proiieiiee 
against  Avt't'roes  and  the  .Vvi'i’ro-  ol  e(‘llM,  bad ei’in.  idicred  npiM'.'iir 
ists.  He  was  kiiow'ii  as  tin*  (MI-  a^ins'  of  I  he  lliiid,  or  !il(<'i'<‘d  |uv;i 
liglitciK'd  doctor,  and  iiuicli  ol  Ins  sni'c  ;  .'iiinl  trenf  inciil  is  aided  by 
teaeiiiiig  was  rmiiarlmbly  Iil)er!d  I  Ik' possibility  of  ini  rodiidii;'.  dru,<':s 
for  liisagia  His  followers (‘oinbiins I  or  sm'!!, diivei  l\'  into  I  lie  cpiiinl  canal 
mysticism  with  alchemy.  Coii^siifl  or  of  loum'iiig  jnvssniv  b\  nieclia.iU' 
Kaymoml  Lull  mid  die  .Vnlaiigi'  eal  r('movii,l  of  ilnid. 
der  Cataloiiiselu'n  Liieratur,  A.  Aimesiliesia  is  InMiiKmily  in 
Helli'erieh,  1S5S  ;  Pool  of  Loviy  diieed  by  lids  iik'iuim,  Hie  paRi'ul 
E.  A.  Ik'crs,  1947.  rmnaiiiiiii!;  eoirK-nnis  inil  feeling,  no 

Lnlworth.  Two  villa, gi's  of  Dor-  i»a,iii  dnrin,g  op<‘ra,linn, 
set,  England.  Wi'st  LulworHi  lii's  Lumber.  'I’imbi'r  saiun  and 
on  the  coast  S  m.  IS.W.  of  Wku'i'-  splil  for  nS(‘  in  llie  loriii  ol  beams, 
ham,  and  near  it  is  LuIworHi  ( lo\'e,  board, s.  jidsls,  de,  Tin'  lerm 
a eireidar  bay  aboui. 500  yds.  aei'oss  oiigiuided  in  Ameidea.  w  Inn'e  the 
and  ahuust  (m- 
elosed  by  hills. 

Here  Keats  wrote 
his  last  soiimd, 
before'  finally  k'av- 
i  n  g  E 11  g  land. 

Alongtht'c-lilf  may 
b('  traced  a,  fossil 
forest.  At  Fast 
Lulworth,  inland 
and  3  m.  away,  is 
a,  Kith  eeniiiry 
castle.  During  tlu' 

Second  Great  War 
Lulwi)rt,h  was  a, 
training  ground 
for  the  Hoyal 

Armoured  Gorps.  Lulworth  Covo,  Domt.  Bay.  vwy  nearly  land-kH'ktui, 
Pop.  L,30S.  favourite  haunt  of  umuggleM 

Lumbago  (Lai.^  /ua/Zney  loin),  fi'lliim;  of  tiinbei*  and  its  transport 
Painfid  adU'idion  ol  l,lu'  mnseles  of  was  lir.sl,  lH7',nn  on  a  large  seale,  t  Id  i 
the  loins  and  their  t,('ndoii,s,  diu'  la  bi'ing  eidlisl  Iniu lienng,.  On  the  IL 
inllammatory  changes  in  I, he  lib-  sea, In  in, rd,  llie  iiidndiA  in  the 
1  ous tiiSHiie Ol  taseia w  1 1 idi su r rou  1 1( Is  lkS.,'\.  and  Oii,nnida  gives  uinter 
the  muscles.  Tlie_  alb  etioii  may  eoifdoyiin'iil  tu  t  boiifiaVn  l-i  nf  bainh 
follow  a, strain  in  lilting  wi'igbt.s  a,nd  who  work  in  siimniei'  and  anlninn 
is  often  assoisdited,  in  a,  \\:i,y  not  on  t  In*  fn,ntm,  On  I  be  Hasilie  eoa  4 , 
inuDrsiood,  witlinc'rviiu.s  Ht.riMii  (ir  owing;  In  eliniatie  ddfet'enee.,] 


Litigm*.  Kxposun*  iioi’old  and  wd  it  is  a,n  a, 11  the  \ea,i‘  rninid  (teeiipn 
IS  a  Ireipient  (‘.xeiting  eaiiss.  The  tioii,  and  fnred  piv-Mdieo.  mure 
pain  eomes  on  .suddenly,  and  tin-  liiglily  ineelmuised  limn  m  (In-  IL, 
patu-nt  oil, (-11  rases  from  bed  or  i.s  carried  on  by  means  of  lu-enm* 

^  niibvnys  and  trucks  uldeh  ciirrv 

c  uneully.  !x,(-.st  ol  tin- nuaseles  is  a,ii  tin-  log, s  to  tin-  wa-lei',  uheiv  lln-v 
important  part  ol  the  t,n-ji,tim-nt.  ii,i‘<- tuwi-d  In  (In-ir  (  edinaliun. 

Iho  hack  s  u,ul,l  1„.  r,,,,,.  I„  (I„.  |,i„i 

(olii,  and  Uic  iipiilicatiiin  ,,1  hcii,k  work  in  ll„.  ku,.  ii,uiiiiiui  ini.l  lli,' 
and  cmiitcr-ii'i'iljiidH,  of  hIii,i'|,  f,.||ci’s  uiirk  i,i  pnS'c,  on,'  on  i.iwdi 
wav,.  ,,,Mnlninvd  ,n,yH,  nnry  ,™d|,  ,i,|,  i,,,,'..  'n,,,  i, 

Ill  sudden  , •uiv.  Irijccimns  ,il  pn,i’My  ,•1,1,  iloui,  «ii|i  a\,-i  an, I 
caine  or  il,s  ,lcnvaMv,.,s  into  ll„.  pa,.t|y  |,v  ,,n,UM,  or  p„«.,r 

uni  ■  St„  l,.„idlni  of  fonn  I:!  to  d'll 

■s  .,  i  fc  I?  «  "■  '-(■S  S'  I'V  tin- 

cs})feia,lly  tliosi^  alb-el, mg  tin-  la-r-  rivsxdi . .  i  u  4  '  1 

vons .systci.  It, consist, s css,. nl ially  wl„.|,  |,|„,'i,.,.  nld,.',' 
a  llXw'msb  ,.'bn  'i"'l  . . .  ' 

l-«wt,o,.n,.si,,,.:,lt;..::,;!;,;  il!!. IIW: 7,:;. 

I'atwni;  a;;,i'7i;:b.sb:.k,u 

niuiututtlKuidimdualsurgi-om  ,h  mn-  uldeh  .-(-(piii-eH  much  nkdb 
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;i.M  nuiy  occiii-a,  hy;  jiuii.  Siidi 
jaiUM  may  liold  ii[>  tJu'  riv('i',  ;ui(l 
ih('y  (‘an  b('  pnAaml (‘d  or  clean'd 
only  by  nmii  win*  cfu’i’y  lonii;  hIim-I' 
()oiidi(*d  [)()i(‘H,  and  K(‘('|»  Mk'  lony 
luovini;'.  \\'li(‘rc  I  b(‘  river  iulmils  of 
(ji,  l,li(‘  a,r('  famiid  lo,u;('lher  l)y 
ropea  (H‘  c’ludns  into  la.r,L.':(‘  I'id'lM. 
Som('  of  I'a.ftiM,  lloailiC'd  down 

iih(‘ St.  laiwr(me(L  for  exa.mpb',  a.n' 
aevc'rail  a.er('M  in  (‘Xiimf,  and  Mu' 
Imnlx'r  men  in  (‘lia.rj^x'  li\*('  (m  IJkoii 
for  days  adi  a,  l  ime.  A  I-  I  lie  saav- 
mills  tli(‘  I’aift.M  a,n'  brokim  up,  sawn 
inliO  Ixaims  aaid  pbinlvs,  aitid 
slacked  to  dry  for  (wpoi't.  AVr 
Idirtssiry  ;  d'imb(M‘. 

Lumen.  Unit)  oriiiTinnous  llnx. 
It  is  tins  luminous  linx  (unililed  in 
unit  solid  niiijiiik'  by  a.  point  sonree 
of  oiK^  iiit(a‘ua,tional  ea.ndl(\,  /.c. 

1  h(‘  11  ux  i)a,ssiiii,5  tbroiif^h  uniti  a-rcN'i 
(d‘  a,  splun’o  ol'  iinili  ra-dius  v\'ilb 
its  e(mti’('  at  Ifhei  soure.tn  II.  is 
not  possible  to  a.SMijj;n  a,  (b'linile 
nu'eliariieal  (‘(puvalmit,  bid.  a,t  tin' 
\va,vt'k'n,Ld.b  (b,r)(>()  A)  of  ma,ximuni 
(\Ve  simsitivity  (»2I  linmais  (upiaJ  I 
wa,tt.  dim  (k'lisity  of  (lux  r(H‘(‘iv(‘d 
on  a.  Hurfaei^  is  a.  nu'asnre'  of  tlu' 
illumina.tion  (f/.a.),  tlie  unit  of 
wliieb  is  (.lu^ lux  ( I  Im.  pm’sij.  meti’e)- 

Lumidro.  Nanu^  of  two  b’nuu'h 
bi‘oth<a*s,  Aniiusti'  Ma.ri(^  Louis 
NieJiokis  ( lllfv! )  a.ml  Louis 
ficaii  (IS(M  HHtS),  joinl.  inventors 
ol‘ l.lie  (ummudoerapb,  a,  primilivi' 
moving-piel urc^  unndiim*.  Workiufij 
as  pbo(.o/.p‘a[ibie  matiidaolairca’S  in 
Lyons,  the  brotluM’s  [laLmb'd  tlu^ir 
])roj('e(  or  in  IShh,  ^'iviufj;  I  lnur  lirsl. 
public,  lilm  show  in  I’aris  in  Dcs’. 
All  ('xhibitiou  of  movin|L»;  jiicluri's 
imid(‘  by  t.lu'  yoiiui^iu*  Lumiiu’c,  ay 
t,h(^  London  l*olyt(X‘bine  on  lA-b. 
20,  LSOd,  was  tln^  lirst  display  in 
public  in  Kn^Ldand.  b'orty  yivirs 
layi'r  this  pro<jf ru in nn^  was  repiaitial 
ail  the  Lolyli'cbnie  with  tlic  ori- 
f;inal  projtsitor.  H<‘f’  u/.s'o  (loloiir 
ldiotoj„n‘a,[)hy.  pa^h'  eok  1. 

Luminescence.  Lif^hl.  (unittial 
otherwise  l.lian  a.s  l.lu^  rissiilt  of 
hciatin/j;  or  iiKuindcHiumeia  It  ap- 
pixirs  in  sevi'ral  forms,  e.f/.  lliiori's- 
ecneo  and  [iliosphoresemn'i',  de¬ 
scribed  undt‘r  iilnur  rivspiait.ive 
luaidinttH,  aiiid  in  tlu^  Ifu^ht.  mnittisl 
by  a  numbm*  of  Uinimals  a.n<l  insiads. 
Maaiy  solid  substances  r(‘-mni(,  h^dit. 
after  illumination;  the  clT(‘ct  is 
generally  fciddc  and  of  short,  dura¬ 
tion,  hut  is  mon^  intense  at  low 
iomperatnriss  such  as  tJu'  h.p.  of 
oxygen  or  nitrogen.  VVit.li  sonu' 
Hubstamaxs  lnmimxs(‘(aiee  is  shown 
by  a  Hubstaii(?e  in  t.lu^  pure  slatiy 
with  others  only  when  they  con¬ 
tain  impurities.  Tlu^  lnmini\s<auice 
of  animals  and  inseciis,  ali  one  tiimo 
confounded  with  phosphoresiamce, 
has  nothing  to  do  witih  the  presence 


of  phosplnu’iis  in  tlu'ir  ( issiuxs,  but 
llu‘  ('xaci  cansi'  lias  not.  yet  Ixxm 
sa  I  isfmd  (u’ily  (‘\pla  iiu'd.  Ligid  is 
cniitt(‘d  by  many  (h'l'p  sen  lisluxs, 
r.f/.  ( li(‘  laid  m'li  lisli  ;  sii  rl'aei'  S(‘a, 
animals  liki'  iellylisli  ;  glow 
worms,  lli(‘s,  ('te.  Snell  liglil  is 
liraelieally  (h'void  of  h(‘a.l.  rays. 
Sec  hir(‘lly  ;  (lb )VV-\s'oi‘im 

Luminosity.  Lenii  in  pb)‘sies. 
ddu'  Inminosil  y  or  briglil  mxss  of  a. 
surface'  is  nuxisuri'd  by  Iboanmutit 
of  li'.dd  (‘ini(it(‘d  pm'  unit,  a  oxa.  The 
lambm't  is  tli(‘  itiiil  of  luiidiiosily 
and  eori’(*s[)ond.s  to  (In*  mnission  id' 

1  liinu'ii  (f/.c.)  from  mu'  stp  em.  of 
surface'.  Al ( I'niat ive'ly  (b<'  briedd- 
ness  eif  a.  surfae'e^  may  be  e'Xju’e'Hse'el 
as  eaiulb'-fiower  fii'p  unit  are'a.  'blu' 
millidandie'rl ,  /.e.  H)  'Mandx'rl,  is 
tJu'  most  use'ful  unit  ;  the'  lumin¬ 
osity  of  obje'e'ls  in  sunliglit  is  about. 

I  laiube'rl,  while'  indoor  bright  iiexss 
niay.bc'  bedee'i'ii  one' and  ten  uiilli- 
lambe'i’ls.  ddit'  liimineisily  of  a. 
bigb-eiirre'nt  elmisity  earbeai  are'  is 
abend  (!t),00t)  and  in  e'onirast  that 
eif  a  glow-worm  alieiiit  ■(11)0,  d'o 
uu'asure' t  lu'  biiuinosily  eif  a  e‘ole)iii\ 
a,  standard  or  unit  ed  luniiiiosily 
has  to  1m'  lixe'd,  and  t  wo  ('use's  ba\'e 
to  be^  eoiiside'ivd,  t  liC!  hrsl  wln'ii 
eoluure'd  liglds are'  In'iiig  en'a.liia  (e'd, 
and  tiu'  se'cond  wbe'ii  dealing  with 
(  bewnlemrs  se'i'ii  when  pigun'id  s  n.ix' 
illuminaleHl  by  while'  light.  With 
e.olunred  lights,  the'  uiiili  take'ii  is 
sonie^  of  tlu'  white'  light  prodnee'd 
by  (  lie^  sonreai  vi  ldeli  give's  tlu'  eol- 
oiis'chI  light.  W'ilh  pigan'iits,  it.  is 
the'  InniinoHity  of  a.  white'  surface' 
illuminated  by  1  hi'  saiiU'  light. 

Llit^  Inniinosity  of  a.  body  is,  in 
ge'iK'ra.l,  eaiise'd  by  its  Ix'iiig  so  liot. 
as  (e)  be'eonu'  ineaiide'see'nl.,  and  (  he^ 
t (‘inpe'raiur'e^  at  wliieb  bodie'S  be^- 
eniue^  InminouH  varie'S  eonsieh'rably, 
1di('  luminosity  of  imuiy  llanu's  is 
diu' (thiedly  to  llie^  inea iidix'iee'iieef  of 
( lu^ earbe m  part  ieleu  reh'asi'd  ly'  tlu' 
eli(‘'mie'a!  de'eoinposit  ion  eif  dies 
('ombusi  ibh'  ga.sc's,  A'ec  hla.nu' ; 
IMiot.omi't  ry. 

Lummous  Night  Clouds. 
Lionels  oeeurring  a.t.  lu'ighls  which 
have^  h('('u  dede'rmiiie'd  [ihol  ogra.[)h- 
ica.lly  to  hemippi'oxima.t cly  bt)  milexs 
a.I)ov('  (lie*  e'arlirs  surface'.  Tlu'y 
bn, VC  bee'll  sec'ii  a.(.  int ('reals  in  both 
be'inisphetrexH,  a.boiil.  midnights  fia.r- 
I  icnhirly  just,  afte'r  t  lie'  sumnu'r  sol- 
si. ic.c,  Mdiey  show  bluish-ye'llow 
coloruition  aaiel  most  fre'epu'id  ly 
move*  from  the'  N.L.  with  ve'loeui ie's 
up  to  ;h)0  m.p.h.  A'ca  ( (loud. 

Lumphanan.  \dlla,g(^  of  Abe'r- 
(Uamshire,  Scotihind,  about  S  m,  N. 
of  Alford  and  seu've'd  by  riy.  from 
Ahewdee'n.  Here'  on  Aug.  lb,  1 057, 
Macbetih  wa,s  slain  in  ba.tt.k^  by 
Malcolm  ('anmoro,  a  cairn  marking 
(h(‘  supposed  spot. 


Lumpsucker  (L//e/o/j/rra,s'  hiiih 

/ni.s).  \  I'amily  of  shorl,  (liiiL 

(isliexs.  ddu'y  asc  foiiiid  around  the 


Lmuiisuekev,  SiUH'.inuui  of  the  .xpooics 
Soime!  m\  Bnb.sii  coasts 


coasts  of  (lie*  uorthe'ni  seas,  one 
Hpe'cie's  be'iiig  comnioii  in  Lriiish 
wateu'S.  On  the*  che'.sl,  tlie'se'  (islu's 
have*  an  adhesive'  disk  by  wbie'h 
t  lie'.y  a.t.lach  I  In'iiise'lvi's  to  (In' 
rocks.  Idu'y  ai'e*  usually  about'  a. 
footi  in  length,  and  f('<'(l  upon  llu' 
young  of  ol  lu'r  lisbe's,  ('rnslace'a ns, 
e'lc,  ddu'  male's  have*  bright'  i'('d 
and  ye'llow  side's,  and  arc  able'  to 
modify  I  lu'ir  ceddui' I o  mat  ch  llu'ir 
HiiiToundiiigs,  It.  istlie'y  dial,  wal.ch 
over  the'  I'ggs  during  the'  br('<'din<'; 
se'MSoii. 

Limisdeu,  Mm  IIakuy  I’nin- 
N  ivr'i'  (Ls:Jl  Db).  llridsb  .soldie'r. 
Son  of  a.  coloiu'l  of  (  he  licnga  I  Art  ib 
h'lT,  ho.  was  hoi'll  Nov,  lU,  IStd, 
and  e'diica ( cd  in  I'hudand.  In  LS.'{7 
he'  ('iiM'i'e'd  ilu'  se'rvii'e'  of  ilu'  dasl. 
India.  (k>.,  and  in  LSbS  obt aim'd  a 
coinmission  in  llu'  Ih'iuMt  arinv. 
In  LSI2  be  se'i'vod  as  an  in  I  erpn*.  e'r 
in  Afgbanislan.  Afli'i*  ('xpe'rie'iice 
of  border  warfai’i',  he'  wnsgive'ii  the 
task  of  raising  I  he*  corps  of  jpddi'n, 
vi'idi  which  his  name*  is  cldcdy  asso 
cia.le'd.  lit*  h'd  ( lu*  corps  in  I  lie'  wa r 
again, si.  tlu'  Sikhs,  and  in  si've'rnl 
campaignson  t  in*  front  ie'r.aK.heaigh 
not  continuously  in  eominaiuL  lie* 
rt'dre'd  in  LS7ri,  and  dii'd  Aug.  ILL 
I  S()(i.  S'ce  ( t  u  ides. 

Lunacy  (La.t.  /aca,  the'  moon). 
Te'rni  <'(|uivaleni  to  insanity  (e/./.), 
since*  it  had  long  bce'ii  re'eopaii’/.cd 
that  Momc  forms  of  ine'iilal  illness 
ni'<'  iiitlue'iice'd  by  (  he  phase's  ed'dic 
moon,  d'lu'  lunacy  laws  (h'nl  with 
t  he'  ca  re*  ( if  Mii'  nie'nl  a  I!  v  ill. 

Lunacy  Commissioners ,  O Hi 
cials  who  formerly  snpe'i’vist'd  t  he' 
administration  of  laws  re'lating  to 
du'  insaia'.  ddi(*y  we're  nominate'd 
and  re'mova.hh'  by  the*  lord  chan 
('('llor.  Uy  the  Me'idal  dh'i'a (  nu'ul. 
A('t,  llKiO,  du'ir  functioiiH  we'rc! 
( raiiNleiTe'.d  to  the*  hoard  of  coiL' 
(rob  AVe  Insanity. 

Lunar  Caustic  <ni  Si  i.  vim 
Nn'iiATg.  ( (ryMlulline*  salt,  nse'd 
as  a.  ciiuHlic  to  de'stroy  warns, 
<'xub('raiit  griumla.t ions,  etc.  |(,  in 
usually  put.  up  in  the  form  of 
si.icks,  (In'  dnekne'ss  of  a.  slate* 
pe'ni'il.  ddit'  uaiiK'  is  dm*  to  (he  use 
in  a.lch(*iny  of  .Lai.  //om,  die  moon, 
lor  silvur, 


LUNAR  CYCLE 


Lunar  Cycle.  Period  ot  235 
lunations,  which  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  19  solar  years.  Dis¬ 
covered  c.  432  B.c.  hy  a  Greek 
astronomer  Meton,  and  sometimes 
called  therefore  the  Mctoiiic  cyt*k‘, 
it  differs  by  hours  from  19 
Julian  years. 

Limardi,  Vincenzo  (1759- 
1806).  Italian  aeronaut.  Born  at 
Lucca,  Jan.  11,  1759,  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy 
in  London.  He  studied  aero¬ 
statics,  and  constructing  a  balloon 
with  a  circumference  of  33  ft., 
which  he  filled  with  hydrogen,  he 
made  an  ascent  from  Moorfields, 
Sept.  15,  1784.  After  a  journey 
of  2 1  hours  he  descended  at  Ware. 
The  balloon  was  furnished  with 
oars,  which  proved  useless.  Lim¬ 
ardi  later  made  ascents  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow.  He  died 
July  31,  1806. 

Lunar  Month.  Period  during 
which  the  moon  goes  through  a 
complete  sequence  of  its  phases, 
i.e.  from  new  moon  to  new  moon. 
Its  average  period  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  2*8  seconds. 

Lund.  City  of  Sweden,  In 
the  Ian  or  co.  of  Malmo,  it  is  13  m 
N.E.  of  Malmo.  The  chief  build¬ 
ing  is  the  large  and  noble  Roman¬ 


esque  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
1145.  The  university  is  a  noted 
institution  ;  connected  with  it  are 
an  observatory,  botanical  gardens, 
etc.  Industries  include  sugar 
refining  and  furniture  making. 
Pop,  (1956)  36,920. 

Lund  was  an  important  place  in 
the  lOth  century  or  earlier.  About 
1050  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric;  during  1163-1536  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
the  head  of  which  was  primate  of 
ivandinavia.  Lund,  said  to  bai^e 


iiii'lndiiig  llio  r<‘ 
maiiiN  o(  M.'i naro 
I'aiillr  and  I'otiml 
I  ( » u  (■  r  i‘i,  I'Votii 
.j'l'Jinilc  (UMiTK'd 
lui'c  pari  »d  llic 
TbaiiK’s  Enihnnk 
ni('nt  was  con 
MlrucbMl,  On  (hr 
island  IN  a  lip;hi 
hniiMc  calhMl  |Mi|i 
u  1  a  I' I y  L nn<l y 
Lig;li( .  'rii('  ifilaml 


Lundy  Island,  Bristol  Channel.  Harbour  and  lamliuf?:  dnrim' 

place  on  south-eastern  shore  I  ilM(>  by  1  Ik’ 

Ilea  Veil  family; 

been  the  Jarge.st  town  in  Niaindin-  15)17  25  by  A.  h,  (’liriMlio  :  l>y 
avia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a^  Martin  OoIism  I larmaii  (  LSSa  I9al) 


seaport  in  early  iinios,  but  ih(‘  siai 
has  receded.  Tu  1076  ( 'bark's  XI 
of  iSweden  defeated  tfu^  Djuunm 
here,  and  the  peace  wliieh  fol¬ 
lowed  is  called  the  treaty  of  Lund. 

Luuda.  Country  of  VV.  etmtraJ 
Africa,  divided  betw'ei'n  tlu'  Ih'l- 
gian  Congo  and  x\ng()la.  Tlu^ 
Portuguese  portion  forms  out'  ol 
the  distriel.H  into  whit'h  Angola 
is  divided  ;  it  is  m  the  N.E.  Most 
of  Lunda  is  draiiu'd  by  a  .s('ri('H  ol 
rnor’c  or  loss  jrarallrd  sti-eains, 
tributaries  or  sub-tributari('s  of 
the  Congo, 

Lundholm,  Carl  Olar  (1850 
1934).  Swedish-born  British  chem¬ 
ist.  A  native  of  Stockholm,  vrhik' 
still  studying  he  took  a  .sfxaaal 
interest  in  explosives.  In  I  STS 
be  met  Alfred  Nobel  in  Itiris,  and 
in  the  same  year  went  to  SeolJaiul 
for  Nobel’s  Explo.sivc's  (afterwaj’ds 
LC.L  Ltd,).  Ho  desigmal  tin*  ful¬ 
minate  factory  erected  in  Stir'Iiug- 
shiro,  1879-80,  and  was  appoint, tal 
its  as.sistant  manager ;  hUor  he 
was  made  manager  of  tlu^  Ar<l(‘<‘r 
factory,  Ayrshire,  whoix^  for  nuuiy 
years  he  greatly  stirmrhUnd  r-e- 
search,  experiment,  and  diseovery. 
One  of  thf^  most  courageous  ami 
successful  pionecR'H  of  e.\i>l()siv(^s 
research,  he  w^as  tecfimical  advisi'r 
to  the  Nobel  Trust  15)09-14,  Lund 
was  naturalised  as  a  British  sub. 
iect  in  1800,  and  r, 


h'om  1925.  It  wns  long  I  In*  b.ip  ol 
lilu'  family  of  MarifU'o,  famontJ  loi* 
I b(‘ir  pirneii'N.  1  f  is  2  m.  long  and 
aLoiii,  1  tn.  w  i(l(‘ ;  area,  LOIVaiTi'r. 
Lundy  (‘oinn  ealk'd  pnlliim,  itimied 
by  I  h(^  owner,  were  w  it  hdrawn  in 
1927  as  not,  la'ing  leipd  Omder. 

Lundy,  Ish'  of  Pnllin!:, 
R.  Pm'iy,  3r(l  <'d.  1910. 

Luiidy’s  Lane.  Vilhi'-e  o! 
OiiL'irio,  Canada,  L(  ni.  Irami 
Niagara,  Enlla.  An  (*iigagement  ol 
(be  Anun'iean  W'ai'  ol  IHL2  II  w a., 
fongbl  near  bma\  .Inly  :*i»,  |SI  1. 
An  American  foi-er'  ol  r.  2,000. 
undm'  Gen.  Jae<ib  Bi-own  (VT7.t 
IS2S),  had  iiivadisl  Canada.  Il 
was  m<'(  by  an  many  3,000  si  rung 
ol  Brilisb  regnlarfi 'ami  Canadian 
militia,,  under  Sir  Cnrtlou  Drinn- 
inond,  3’be  baffk'  (but  lollowial 
wa,H  imka'isive,  but  (be  Ameneans 
bdl  hack  on  Corf  Mriig  ucu'e 
Ix'sii'ged  (,ber('  foi-  (wo  nionllm, 
a,nd  left  ( 'aimdian  anil  in  Nov 
Brilisb  losses  at,  Lundy's  Lane 
wm“(‘  STS  {*S.(  killed.  559  wounded). 
ArniuL'a.n  S53  (171  Killed,  n7:i 
vvonndnl ), 

Luiie.  Liver  ol  Lnglaud,  Il 
ri,s('H  in  (be  N.E,  of  V\'e:(( morlnnd 
and  ItowH  N,  aud  N.W'.  lor  '15  in, 
to  Laneasler  Bay,  Near  its  innulb 
is  GlasHon,  port  ol  Laneurfier'. 

LHxiebiirg,  'rowu  of  Lower 
Sa,.\ony.  \\',  (b'rmany,  33  m,  liv 
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riy.  ol'  1  lain Ki  l•('(,ains 

in  ii,s  old  hniidiiiy^M  niaiiy  wiyns  of 

its  I'oi'inni'  L'i'iaitiK'ss.  'rin*  l,o\vii 

hall  coiiHisi.H  nl'n  Li'oiip  of  laiildiityH 

(hdiinyf  IVniu  tlio  l.'itli  i.o  tlu^  isih 

(•<'ntui‘v,  and  (ainl.ains  th(‘  n)ai»'i»i- 
%  ' 

(iccMdi  princi's’  Indl  ( hhirstcaisaaln). 
'FIk^  inosl.  notahln  chnrclK'H  ai'(‘ 
iliosi^  of  S.  NichoiaM,  an  imitation 
ol‘  iS.  IMary’.s  a-li  Liilxa-k,  and 
daiiiijH'  IVoni  tlu'  (^ai'ly  ITith 
tury  ;  th(‘  (hiiJnn  chni'cli  oI“  S. 
John,  witfi  a.  ,“{50  ft.  iownr  and 
doid)l<‘  aisli's ;  and  S.  lyiicIianl’M 
(INS).  (KJk'i’  hnildin^s  nw  tlu‘ 
nK'i'chantH''  haJI  and  l/lic  old  pahico 
of  (,1)0  didci'M.  a,ro  nnnains 

of  (  Ii<‘  town  wa  lla  a  ml  a,  mnnlxa- 
of  old  houst's  ;  also  a.  larju^'Oi 
lihrai-y,  a.  ninscaun,  and  oiJua* 
niod(‘rn  odilioi'S.  ddio  salt  doposits 
hav('  l)(‘(’n  work(‘d  hiikh^  liho'  10th 
(■(‘ni.nry,  and  linii'sl,on(‘  and  f^'.vp- 
snin  (|naiTying  ai't'  also  old  indns- 
ti'K's.  Manidaclainvs  inolmh^  iron 
Loods,  oonuMd.,  oln'inioals,  (d,o.  'Po 
dll'  vS.  ofthi'  town  a,rt'  saline  spriiti^s 
and  Oaths,  iMi'iitioiu'd  in  du' time 
of  dhaiic'ina-L'iio,  LiinoOni't!,'  \\'a,.s  an 
iinpoi‘i,ant  ini'inhi'r  ot  (,ho  llan- 
si'alio  L('ai!;no  in  lihi'  Middle  Ajj’os. 
Ni'ai*  iti  (lOok  plaei'  die  first  lifi;litin|j( 
in  f,h('  war  of  lihi'rala'on,  April  2, 
ISin.  Pop.  :20,000. 

At  a,  point,  on  la'ini'hni’i!^  Hi'adi, 
S.  ortilii'  tovi'n,  h\'M.  Moni,,!j,’oin('i*y 
on  May  4,  IldT),  ri'eeivi'd  die  Nnr< 
ri'iidi'r  ot  all  (h'lanaii  ai'nu'd  loi-ees 
in  dll' Ni'tlu'i’lands,  N.VV.  (O'nnany, 
iS|(*sviL^dlolstein,  and  Di'iiinai'k, 
a inonntiiti!:  to  inori'  than  a,  million 
mi'ii.  This  vii'tnally  inarki'd  the 
close  ofdrea.t  Britaa'n’s  duropi'aii 
eanipa-ifiin  in  die  Si'eond  dreat 
War,  and  LiineJmrji:  served  (or  a 
time  a,H  nniin  h.if.  of  the  British 
forces.  The  site  of  tlie  snrri'mh'i’ 
is  niairked  Oy  a,  memorial.  (aSV'C 
Moni,y:onH'ry,  Visianint.) 

The  little  duchy  of  Brunswick- 
la’iuelmrLL  of  which  Ijiimdinrjt  was 
die  ea,pitia,l,  was  a.n  oH’shoot  of  thi' 
duchy  of  Brunswii^k.  It  existed 
IVom'  liSOri  to  1300.  LaAi'r  it  was 
niadi^  iniiO  a,  si'parate  principality 
for  junior  mcmOiM-s  of  the  family 
ruling  ovt'r  .Brunswick.  AV'c  Bruns¬ 
wick  ;  Hanover. 

Limeubtirg;.  Okiwn  and  seaind, 
of  NovaSintia,  Nanada.  U,  is  70  m. 
S.Wk  of  Halifax,  widi  a  station  on 
the  N.N.Ki.  It  lias  a-  fi;ood  harbour 
(2:2  ft,  at  low  water),  a,nd  the  idiief 
iuduslry  is  lishing  ;  (  here  is  a, Iso  a, 
cold  sloragt'  phiiiii.  Bop.  'J!,So0. 

Laiiette  (Id'.dit tie  moon).  Tnm 
in  a,rehitec(  nn-  ilpiiutmig  a  round  or 
oval  window  in  a  ceiling,  llai  or 
dollied.  As  a  met  hod  of  light  ing  a 
dome  it<  was  used  a,s  an  alt,ernative 
to  till'  lantc'rn  (r/.e.)  or  cupola 
(</./’.),  dll'  chief  drawback  to  siu4i 


use  bi'ing  (luil,  it,  broke  dii'  liiii'  of 
t,h('  curvi'.  Th(^  t,('rm  is  a, Iso  a,pplied 
to  a  piiduri'  enelosml  by  a,n  a,rehi- 
tec.t.uraJ  eirc.ulaa*  or  oval  fra, me  in 
di(‘  (U'iliiig  of  a  hnildiiig. 


Lunpf.  Front,  ami  back  views  OH  the 
organ.  1.  Right  auricle  •  3.  Internal 
iuguhir  veins.  3.  Right  vonirioln. 

4.  Puhnonary  arteries.  5.  Pul¬ 
monary  veins.  0.  Left  ventricle. 

7.  Aorta.  8.  Trachea.  9.  Upper 
lobe  ;  10.  middle  lobe  ;  11,  lower 
lobe,  right  lung 

LnXK^ville.  Town  of  Kranee,  in 
dm  d(*pt,.  of  Mi'urthe-i't-Moselk'. 
It,  lies  on  t,Im  M(‘urt,h(',  mstr  its 
jnnetion  with  thi'  Vh^.oir/i*,  20  m. 
by  riy.  H.B.H.  of  Nancy.  H,  is  t,lie 
catiital  of  an  arrondissi'mi'iit  and 
an  import, ant  milit,ary  c('nt,r(‘,  wit,li 
la,rg('  barrac-ks.  Now  cbielly  in- 
dnsi.rial,  Lnnevilh'  lias  large  riy. 
and  motior  ('tigiimi'ring  shops,  in- 
<hiHt,ricH  in  spinning,  glovi'-inaking, 
t,amnng,  and  pot,t(‘ry,  and  tirade  in 
dll'  agricultural  firmlnei'  of  dii' 
distdet.  The  massivi'  eliad'an, 
huilt  by  Ouke  Li'opold  I  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  1 703  d)0,  and  ilu'  iHlib  e.i'iit,. 
eliureb  of  d.  daeipies  are  iiote- 
wortihv  f('al,nres  of  t,In'  town,  wbleb 
was  probuibly  a  l{oin;),n  si'ttlemi'iit, 
known  as  Lnnae  Villa  and  be- 
I'aiiie  tun't  of  Loi'raine  in  (,lie  Mill 
ecni.  It.  was  a  residence  of  (.lie 
ilukes  of  Lorraine  from  1702  to 
1737  and  passcil  with  the  duidi)  to 
Braiii’c  in  1700.  It,  was  oemipied  by 
du'  Nerinans,  Aug.  24  dept,.  IL 
1014,  and  iiguiii  in  1010.  U.d. 
ibrees  Iibera.(,(Hl  it,  di'pt,.  10,  1014, 
without  serious  Herman  opposi¬ 
tion.  Bo|).  (1054)  22,(500. 


Luneville,  'ritKATV  ok.  INsmi' 

madi'  ill  LSOl  hetiWei'u  b7*a.iuu'  and 

Austiria,.  Napoh'on’s  vi(4,ories  of 

Ma,rengo  a-nd  Hobeuliudi'ii  foi'ced 

hraiieis  of  Austii'ia  to  ask  for  pi'a^s'. 

By  diis  i.ri'atiy,  sigui'd  lA'h.  0,  LSOl  , 

t, 111' Nisn,! [line,  Ligurian,  a, ml  lli'h’e- 

tie  ri'jmblies  were  n'cogni/.i'd,  and 

tilii'  Kihini'  wa,H  tixi'd  as  t.hi'  hoimd- 

a,rv  of  Kranee.  It  made  Bra, nee 
» 

t,l)(' domina.nt,  [lower  in  I(,a,ly,  wh<*n‘ 
Na[)IeH  (l('H(‘rt('d  Hnait,  Britain  and 
nnuh*  pmua'. 

Lung.  The  orgam  of  res[)ini,laon. 

In  man  t,li('  t,wo  lungs  oeeupy  a,  liony 
ea,g(‘,  the  l,horn.x,  wliich  is  hounded 
hy  th('.  ribs  hdii'rally,  by  tin'  spim* 
at,  die  bacic,  and  by  i,iu^  st,(‘rnnm,  or 
breastbone,  in  front,.  Th('>M)eeu|).\' 
almost  du^  whoh'  luigi',  vvliiidi  com 
ta,in,s  also  i,li<'  li('a,rt,  l,b('  gri'at, 
blood  ve,su4sdiat('nt,t‘ra,nd  l('a,\'(*  it  , 
tlie  ira,ehi*a  or  br(‘n,thing-(iUb;',  and 
di(^  ot'KOpbagns,  wliieb  is  t,b('  lirsli 
[)a,rt  of  the  aliment, ary  tiaiet,.  Haeli 
Inng  is  eoiu'-Hha,|)(‘<l,  wit,h  t.he  ha, si' 
r(‘sting  on  (,lu' ilia,[)hra,gm,  i,lie  most, 
im})orta,nl,  museh'  in  r('S[)ira(,ion. 
4du‘  a|H‘X  of  tilnr  e.one  ext, ('inks  u])' 
wards  inil,o  the  root  of  I, he  m'ck, 
l)(4iind  and  a-hovi'.  tJu'  (‘olla,r«hom', 
Th('  root  of  the  lung,  or  hiliim, 
is  lixi'd,  ill  t.liaii  it,  ('onta-ins  oiu' 
division  of  die  l.ra,(4u'a„  which 
tlu'i’i*  divides  into  its  t,wo  main 
l)ra,neh('s,  t,he  right,  aiiid  left, 
liroiHihi.  .'\t,  tliis  [loiiil,  a, Iso  (he 
main  arteries  a, ml  veins  of  the 
lung  [)a,ss  lu'l,W('(‘n  if  a, ml  tin' 
h<'a,rt.  Thus  dii'  root,  of  I'ln* 
right  lung  eonl-ains  the  right, 
[mliuouary  n,rt,('ry,  vvhii'h  e.onvi'Vs 
vi'inuiH  iihiod  from  t,h('  right, 
veni,riel(^  of  the  lu'art,  and  i,vv'o 
pulmonary  vi'iiis  which  bring 
hack  (,o  die  l<4*t,  auricle  the 
art,(U'ial  blood  t,o  he  diHt,rihu(,(*d 
t,o  th(^  Body  i,h rough  die  a,‘)rt,a, 
ami  its  divisioiiH.  Of  t,his  arterial 
blood  t-lu'  lung  gi'ls  its  sluM’e 
from  till'  hroiieliial  a,rteri('H  whii’li 
aee,om[ia,ny  the  sulidivisions  of 
the  nuun  hronehus  throughout 
th('  organ. 

Ka,eh  lung  has  rouml  it,  a  line 
si'rouH  mt'iubram*,  the  jilmira, 
wlii(4i  is  in  two  layers.  The 
imu'c,  or  visceral,  iayi'r  is  closely 
a,[)[)li('d  to  tiu'  lung;  it  relU'ets 
a,t,  di('  root,  tiO  form  a  second  or 
parieta.l  layer,  which  lini'.s  tlu' 
immr  sindace  of  die  t, borax,  'rin* 
result,  is  an  in(,cr[)lcural  S[)aei» 
in  whiidi  (he  lung  ra,u  move  freidy 
oil  ies|iira,tiun.  Movtummt  irudilml 
hy  i  he  lu-gad  VC  cr  ,suh'atmoH|ihcric 
[ircs.suia  which  exists  in  the  M[iac(', 
a, ml  (ihcrcforc  docs  not,  oiiposi' 
expansion  of  tlu'  hmg  hy  ius|hrcd 
a-ir  at,  atmospluumi  pressuri', 

44im  right  lung  is  the  largi'r  and 
has  threes  main  parts  ealli'd  lobi'S  ; 


the  left  has  two  lobes.  Tliesc‘ 
lobes  are  divided  into  several 
lobules,  each  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long.  A  lobule  is  also 
cone-shaped,  its  apex  being  at 
the  point  of  entry  of  its  supply¬ 
ing  air-tube  called  a  tenmnal 
bronchiole.  Each  lobule  is  made 
up  of  bunches  of  alveoli  or  air- 
ficlls  ;  their  very  thin  walls  con¬ 
sist  of  elastic  tissue  containing 
the  finest  divisions  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery.  It  is  through  (he 
air-ceUs  that  the  lung  fullils  its 
function  of  bringing  about  gaseous 
interchange.  Oxygen  in  the  in¬ 
haled  air  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  venous  blood  in  the  final 
subdivisions  of  the  pulmonary 
arterv.  This  venous  blood  con- 
tains  carbon  dioxide,  the  waste 
product  formed  in  the  m(d.a- 
bolism  of  the  body.  The  oxy¬ 
genated  blood  which  results  be¬ 
comes  arterial  blood,  and  is 
retui'iied  to  the  heart  by  the  pul¬ 
monary  veins,  while  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  exhaled  from  the  lung. 

LtUlg-fisIl  OR  B.-vrramitnda. 
Eish  of  Queensland,  Australia.  It 
has  the  power  of  breathing  air 
directly,  as  well  as  of  extracting 
oxygen  from  water  by  gills,  and 
is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  about 
6  ft.  and  a  weight  of  20  lb. 
Usually  it  is  about  half  this  size. 
The  scales  are  remarkably  largo 
and  the  fins  resemble  fringed  pad¬ 
dies.  It  hves  in  the  mud,  rising 
from  time  to  time  to  the  surface 
to  take  in  air.  and  appears  to  Ii\m 
on  a  mixed  diet,  cropping  aquatic 
plantb  and  eating  small  creatures 
found  among  them.  In  the  dry 
season,  \\heii  the  streams  l)cef)me 
small  pools  consisting  mainly  of 
mud  and  rotting  vcgetatioir,  its 
ability  to  breathe  air  enables  it  to 
survive  conditions  which  prove 
fatal  to  other  fish. 

Lungs  of  Oak  OR  Tree  Lung¬ 
wort  {Lobaria  pidmonnria).  Large 
lichen.  It  grows  chiefly  upon  the 
bark  of  old  trees,  particularly  the 


oak.  It  is  bro^uiisb,  and  (lie 
margins  are  fb'cpiy  lolx'd.  The  d('- 
pressions  and  lu't-lilu'  nnirkiiigs  of 
tlie  under  surface  suggi'sli'd  a  in- 
semhlanci;  to  the  lungs,  so  uinb'r 
the  doctrine  of  siginil.iircis  iti  was 
(sstahlislied  as  a,  rciinaly  Ibi'  pul¬ 
monary  troubles,  and  (In'  Ik'i-I)- 
doctors  eontiinie  today  l.o  pia's- 
cribe  it  as  such.  It  is  one  of  Lu' 
Chottles,  and  its  rc'a.l  value  is  (o 
the  dyer;  it  is  iisial  In  dye  yarn 
and  woollen  goods. 

Lungwort  or  ,J  EinrsAiaai  ( L w- 
SLTL’  {Fiflmotiariii  {nif/thslifoha). 
Perennial  herb  of  (h(‘  iaiiiily 
r-  .  Loragiiiaci'ac, 

na.(a'v(‘  lo  Ihir- 
op('.  I(,  Ims  a 

stoid.  erec|)ing 
M  rool'Sloek,  and 

hiin-e-sba  |)C(! 

lu'Ht;  pink,  l-lirn 

an'  (‘lusl.etvd 

}il-  till'  ('lids  (if 

iq j  I )  r  i  s  I .  I  \' 

Lungwort.  Leaves  ,  na.' 

anrl  1)1  clilieiK'S,  I  IlC’ 


m 


'  ’’ 


Specimen  of  the  large 
hftpu  which  sTf'w?  Qu  tree  truaks 


and  flower  clusters  ni'n  iiehcs.  I  lie- 

g:i  nil'll  plant 
of  the  same  folk-nain.'  is  P.q///r/au- 
lis,  with  bi'oadi'r  It'a-vi's,  always 
spotted,  and  pale  pur[)l('  (Inwei's. 

Luui.  A  river  nf  India,  in 
Pajasthaii.  It  I'isi's  in  IIk'  Arnvali 
Hills,  and  (lows  generally  *S.\V.  (n 
the  JIaiin  nf(  'lit  ell,  along  (lie  N.IL 
edge'  of  th(‘  TJiar  desi'rl,. '  I(,s  main 
atlliu'iiis,  ol  v\’hicli  (Ik'  iSukri  is 
the  longi'st,  reach  tin'  lell  bank 
from  the  Aim  mt,  ridgi'.  h’lie  wdiob' 
of  this  rivi'r  systi'in  is  usually  dry 
except  during  and  immediately 
after  the  infri'ijuent  rains. 

Lunn,  Mir  IIenhv  Mimrson 
(lSr)9“l939).  BriLsh  (ravt'l  oi'- 
ganizer.  Burn  at  Ilnrneasl  I', 
July  30,  1859,  and  cdm*a.t,(*(l  at 
Dublin  University,  lu'  went  (o 
India  in  LSS7  as  a  Wesb'yaii 
medical  missionary.  iL'tiiirniug 
in  ill-health  the  following  year, 
he  took  a  loading  part  in'  tlii' 
West  London  hli.ssion,  (alit^'d  thi' 
Review  of  tlu'  Uhurcln's,  1891  dill, 
and  founded  tfn^  Ui'inili'hvald  cnii- 
fercnces,  1892  dKi.  nut  ,q'  whiefi 
grew  his  travel  organ izai ion.  His 
published  works  iuelnrled  (Lap- 
tci s  hioni  AJy  Life,  1918  ;  Meerels 
of  the  Maints,  1933;  Niairiiig 
Harbour  (aiitobiogi'apliy),  fq.yp 
He  dual  Maivh  18,  1 9,59'. 

Mir  Henryks  hoii  Arnold 

(b.  1888)  was  prcsidimt  at  difleivnt 
times  of  the  Mki  Cfiub  of  (Lvat 
Britain  and  other  wki-ing  and 


iiioniilaiiK'criiig  elnbs,  and  w  rot( 
('lit  ('I'ta  iiiinidy  011  ^\nl(('r  sport, ^ 

and  (  ravi'l  in  Nw  it  zerla nd  and 
I  taly.  I  Its  (•(  lier  books  iin'linb'd 
J'lio  linrroviaiis,  HH.'S ;  Tin*  IHipJil 
(Vniii  Hi'aNoii,  19.3(1;  Tlio  (biml 
Uorilla,  HM3,  and  an  antobio 
grajiliy.  191(1  Hr  v\'as  kiiiglitrd 
in  nh)2. 

Mir  Henryks  yninnwr  son  II  ugh 
Kiiigysniill  (1889  191!!)  aeliir\rd 
sm’erss  (under  (In'  nainr  Ilm'jli 
Kiiig'siuid )  as  a  joimialn.t  and 
literary  erit  ie,  and  ( fir  biogj  aplu'r 
of  Mat  t  lu'w  Aninld,  IL-aiik  I  larris, 
Sajiiui'I  Jnliiiiion.  and  (•( lirrs, 

Lmm,  (Lon IN M)  kiniutv  ( IS7'i 
1 939)*  Brilisli  fiinpi'i',  Horn  ni 
Maiirliesti'r,  Nov,  8,  IHV.'I,  ala* 
Mt>idi('(l  at  Hir  HdkM.,  London, 
ami  iiiadi'  lierdi'init  in  Mcbnmainr:: 
Ueiiove\'a  at  Drniw  Laiir,  IS93. 
Mile  sang;  Nora  m  Nbiimns  <  f  'Hririu 
I89().  I1(M*  voice,  of  contndto 

ipiality,  bad  an  ('\(rn,si\r  rail"!*; 
ami  li('r  mn'ersM  was  conlirnird  by 
IM'iTnniiaiici's  JIN  prineipfil eojit  lali'o 
with  fin*  Uarl  Lboa  < 'o.,  1897  99. 
During  I9III  (I  nla-  ,sang  oin-li 
Hi'iisnn  at.  Coymil  <«'{iidj'n,  Jind  was 
a  lii\  oiiriti'  in  Aida  .nid  Barndal  jit 
dll'  Mi't I'opolitan,  Ni'w  \‘oiL,  Slu' 
died  hVb.  17,  1939. 

Ltmt,  Ai.fi{|.;i»  (b.  1893).  Anirri^ 
<’an  actor,  born  jii  Mduankce, 
Aug,  19,  1893,  Hr  madr  bis  (N|ag,o 
(lcl)iit  at  Boston  in  1913  and 
sroied  a  mn'rrss  ni  <  'hirnier,  )9I9 
2L  III  London  In*  was  kni»wn  (or 
^  t  i  I  polislird  prrtormamea 
widi  bis  wifi', 


Lynn  hnn  ■ 

(nniir  fj/.j'.  I. 

Tlir  first,  wjis 
Uafiriri',  Hl:!'9, 

Odn'i'  .snrri'j, 
srs  of  “llir 
laillts  ”  Ui'l'r 
Beiinioii  in 
V'icima. ;  Idiu 

<)(N  ;  Airwirmnt. 

o  111  pn  I  try 01 1  Aunuhijiu  nctnr 
3  8  ;  T  li  c  r 

Mliall  Br  No  Night  ;  Lo\r  in  Idle- 
ness  ;  (^)uadi’il|r. 

Lunula  (Hat.,  litih^  monn). 
('rcHcont -Hlia prd  gold  ornament.,  It 
is  nndcridrd  wlirtbrr  bumlar  were 
worn  on  (be  Imir  or  (be  nrrk.  'rin^ 
edgns  mid  borns  w(*re  gcnrrallv 
pnnrln'd  or  eugianrd  w  it  b  ehev  ro"a 
IiatlrriiN.  Of  Hn-  8.3  r\am|»I('a 
know  11  (if  w eri'  loam!  m  I rrlaml, 
‘Mil  I'ornwfdl,  -I  in  Meotjand,  (i  in 
h ranee,  2  in  Deninark,  I  rarh  in 
Wales,  Helgimn,  and  llnianrr.  At 
Nb'wtovui,  ro,  Oasan,  one  was 
loutid  in  its  oak  ejcsj',  Lnnubn* 
mark  the  rbannelM  of  tradi*  with 
early  Brotr/i'  Age  Irrhind,  (be  alien 
linds  bavnig  come  from  t  lie  v  iemity 
nl  am'K'iit  Innbour'  'fbe  wool 
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r1rii()i(‘,s  also  an  iN'ory  craHta'iii  worn 
Mu*  l(*a,Mi(''r  liool/  (ruA'ua.s*)  ol 
HenaliOi’H  in  anrii'ni  lloiru*. 

Lupercalia,  Ancicnli  U()ina.n 
festival.  Ml  was  licld  in  lioiuair  of 
the  ^aal  Luper<ais,  on  15.  If 

was  orijiiinaJly  pa.HtoraJ  and  e(‘idii’ed 
r<amd  Mu^  icltai  of  t  he  (Viiit  I'ldiK^ss 
of  l!i(^  (‘aj'Mi  and  of  natiin*.  After 
saerilicanfj!:  aaiiinal.s  to  Mu*  jL»;od  at. 
Ids  altiir  on  Mu*  Palaiiiu*,  Mu*  priests 
eut'  haiMu'r  t. hone’s,  ealh'd  fihnid, 
IVoin  Mudr  skins,  aaul  as  tJu\v  passc'd 
Miron, u;li  Mu^  sti’eets  Mu^  wonu'ii 
erowtled  rouiul  tai  la*  sti’iiek  hy 
tlu's('  Mion,ii''s,  in  Mu^  l»i'li(*r  Mnd^ 
Mu'ii’  feeundify  won  Id  Mu'iadiy  la* 
proniol.cal.  d’his  lestiivail  is  ridevi’ed 
i,o  in  Sliakespt‘ari‘\s  Julius  Mai'sari*. 
Are  Id'hnniry. 

Lupescu,  Mauda  (b.  I  Odd). 
Si'eond  wdfi^  of  Ma,rol  II  {(/.ik)  oI‘ 
Kiniuinia-.  A  naJive  of  Jassy,  slu' 
was  Mu'  dautj;liU‘r  of  a,  Jewish 
a^pot'lu'cary  nanual  WolIT,  aaid  Jirst 
niai'rii'd  aai  army  oflieiS’.  Slu^  met 
Pi'ine(‘  (tarol  in  IlLkJ  ;  he  fi;av(^  up 
his  cla,iin  to  Mirom*,  and  lived 
witfli  In*!’  in  Ihu'is,  wlima*  sin*  steyi'd 
wlitMi  lu'  assumed  tin*  crown  in 
lOJO.  lioth  divorced,  Mu^y  joiiu'd 
a^';ain  whmi  he  lidl  IMnnaaua  in 
Mu'  Nta-.ond  (treat  \Va.r,  luul  livu'd 
in  Idshon,  Mmxieo,  Ih'aY.il,  a.nd 
attain  Mortu^ail.  hi  11)17  Mu'y  wm'(‘ 
marrical.  A  ndigious  e('reniony  was 
perfornual,  11)41).  Mnaa  Lupeseu 
took'  t,lie  tith^  jirinei'ss  ami  the* 
nann^  Ihdenui.  Sh(‘ ex(U’eis<'d  a  wise 
inllueiuH^  upon  Mu*  kin.ir. 

Lupin.  ({('iniH  of  h'^ijuminous 
phints  {JyirpinKs),  eultivatial  for 
their  llowei’s.  '’.f'h(\y  ar(*  hardy  and 
lialf-hardy  annuals  and  perennia4s, 
natives  oi'  Anitwie.a  ajid  iS.  hhiropia 
ranjj,'in^i;  in  lunglit  from  (i  ins.  tio  fift,, 
a,  nd  b(*aring 
whitii*,  yidlow, 
pink,  or  blue 
ilow(M*s.  4410)' 

H  h  o  u  I  d  b  e 
planiinl  in 
autumn  in 
rich  soil,  a,nd 
1  li  0  Ji  a  1  f- 
hardy,  sub- 
shrubby  kinds 
need  the  jiro- 
t(*eiion  of  a 
layer  of  lil4wr 
in  w  i  n  t  e  r. 

The  a  n  n  u  a  1 
sorts  should 
b  e  t  r  e  a  t  e  d 
as  ordinary 
annual  plants. 

Lupin, 

A  n  s  K  N  E. 

Central  iiguro 
in  a  scries  of 
d  e  t  e  c  t  i  V  e 
novels  by 


Mu*  hreneb  autbor,  Mn-ui'ici*  h('- 
bhine  (f/.e.).  Among  Mu*  I'al  lu'r  ex- 
t  ra-vagaiili  a-dvent  ui’cs  of  (be-  “  g(‘n- 
th'inaii  ei'ook  ”  was  one  in  which 
la*  crosses  I  swords  wit  h  iSh(>rIoek 
Holmes.  He  ligni'i'd  in  A.Ij.,  (Ji'ii- 
tilenuMi  Canibrioh*in‘ ;  A.h,  eoulri' 
ShiU’loek  lIoliiK's;  la*  Houchon  di* 
Crista  I  ;  la*s  4’rois  (lrimi\s  if  A.h.  ; 
lai  I  )(*inois(‘|li*  an  X  ^'t'^lx  \'eriiS. 

Lupino.  Nana*  of  a,  Ih'itisli 
theatriea!  family.  H.  (ruci's  (h*- 
sei'iiti  from  (■li'orgi*  hiipino,  ol  an 
h(u*(‘ditary  1  talian  tannly  ol‘  piipfieli 
playi'i's  wJio  migi'atii'd  to  hhi,gla.nd 
ut  tJu*  iM'.ginning  of  tin*  I7t,h 
eentiiry.  Nunn'rous  Lupinos  wsm 
bnne  a.H  aiei’obate*  da.nei'S's  and 
music  hall  arl.ists.  (ti'or.ge  (iSoJ 
IDJii),  a.  danei'r,  im'n’ri(*d  Mlorc'iiei' 
\\h*hst(u‘  (ISt)d  1)1)),  a,nd  Mudr  most 
fainons  son  was  Stanli'y  (181)1- 
IlM:il),  aetior  and  (bineer.  Boi*n 
May  15,  181)1,  be  n.pp(‘a,r(*d  in 
hye(*iim  pasitomime,  11)10,  and  in 
mrnu'rons  revmxs  and  rmisienl 
eoni(‘di(‘s  in  London  unH  Ni'V' 
\’ork.  Mis  n'minisi'eiiei's,  1^'roni 

Mie  Stocks  to  Mie  Stng(\  n.| )p(*aiie(l 
in  il).‘M,  lledi(*d  Jum*  Hi,  11)42. 

ills  brotin*r  Harry,  eonu'dian 
and  daiu'i'r  (b.  Jan.  7,  I  SSI),  b(‘- 
eaim*  a,  sta^r  of  London  and  pro- 
vineiid  panloininu'S,  a.nd  a,pp<'a,r(Ml 
in  Ui  r(*vivH.l  of  Mi*  a.nd  My  (tirl, 
11)4  1.  Ilis  Np(*(’iailily  wms  t.i‘a.|>- 
door  aerobaties.  hla.  (born  *la,ii.  1, 

I  Did),  da.ngiiter  of  Stanh'y,  stud- 
i('d  id.  Mie  ICA.D.A.  a^nd  lirst.  aji- 
p(*(ired  on  the  Her(*(ui  in  The  laivi* 
Ihuu*.  Joining  tlu^  Hairninomit 
eonipa,ny  in  Hollywood,  iDJJ,  sin* 
built  up  a  n*putait/ion  as  a.  ,*^(*1*10118 
aetr(*HH  in  sueli  (ihns  as  H(*ter 
Iblx'tson  ;  The  Light  tiiat  15iil(*d  ; 
Tin*.  Ha,rd  Way  ;  llevotion,  11)40. 
Slu^  b(*eam('  an  Am(*rieau  eit.i/.mi 
in  H)47. 

Liipino  IjaiK^  (Ih'iiry  Ci'orge 
Lupino,  b.  Jnm^  Hi,  IK1)2),  e.onsin 
of  Stanl(‘y  a.ml  Harry,  play(*d  in 
pa,ntoniini(‘,  nuisie  halls,  nmsien! 
eonnuly,  ri*vii(',  a,nd  Id  ms,  b(*gin" 
ning  a,t  Mici  age  of  II  n,s  Master 
Nippi'i*  Lupino  La,ne.  In  H)lt7 
li(^  produced,  pr(*s(*ntied,  and  a.et(*d 
in  Mi^  a.nd  My  Cirl  at.  tlu^  \de|iOi‘ia 
Hala,e(‘,  giving  1,550  pi'rfornutnei's. 
In  this  pi(s*(*.  lu*  cr(*a4(*(l  (im  La, 111- 
beth  Walk  (i"/.'/’.).  Anotluu*  of  his 
shows  was  Mead  M<\  Vie.toria,  11)4*1, 
Ilis  hroMi(*r,  \Vallai(!0  Lupino  (b. 
Jan.  25,  LSi)7),  was  also  a  danetu’ 
and  actor. 

Lupus,  One  of  tbi*-  ancudmt  eoii- 
stellations.  In  the  S.  hemisphtu'e, 
between  the  (tentaiir  and  tin*  Altar, 
it  contains  several  doubk^  Hta,rH. 

Lupus  (Lat.,  wolf).  T(*rm  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  distinct  forms  of 
dis(*ase  of  th(‘,  skin.  .Ay/'/mx  viil- 
f/um,  generally  spoken  of  simply 


as  Inpus,  is  dm^  l/O  iiileetiou  ^vitli 
the  haeilluH  of  t  iibi'reulosis.  Uie 
disea, s('  usually  heguis  belong  Hu* 
loth  year,  and  only  (>xeepi.ioiinlly 
as  late  as  Hu*  2tlt.ii.  Hi  is  nineb 
eoimnoix'i*  in  lema.Ies  tliaai  in 
nud(*M.  I  biliea.lt. by  inlbu'iiei's,  siaJi 
as  ba.d  housing  and  insnlheii*nl/ 
di(‘li,  iiierease  Hu*  liaibilily  t.o  the 
dis('as(*,  !iiS  in  jdl  (%’i.,si*s  of  tubiu’cli*. 

Lupus  mu.y  al.tiuck  any  pa.rt  ol' 
tlu^  skin,  but^  usually  iilie  uost\ 
eli<‘(*k,  and  ('iirs.  It'  bi'gins  uuHi 
tlio  formation  of  a.  btth*  y(*llow 
or  y('Ilowisli-r(*d  nodule  or  spot., 
wliieh  .sIo\^'Iy  spri'a.ds  ov(*r  Hie 
surrounding  a.ri'a  ;  soniet.iim*H  tile 
(K'lit.i’i*  of  tin*  jiaiicb  b(*a,ls  wilii  tiie* 
forimd  ion  ol'sea.r  t  issm*,  (irodin'ing 
irregular  h'sioiis.  I dei'i’u.tion  ofMio 
lissiH's  nia.y  oeeur,  leading  to  Hu* 
(b'struet.ion  of  pa,rts  of  tb(*  tiosi*, 
lips,  or  (‘a.rs.  JMj(*  disi'a.se  may 
hist.  2t)  or  50  y(‘airs.  Cemu’nl  treat> 
m(*iit  consists  in  building  np  tlu^ 
eonstit.ut  ion  wit  h  good  fi'cding  and 
h<*alMiy  living.  Local  t  r(*at  ni(‘iiti  is 
t.o  r(*movi*  lilio  nlTi'cl.i'd  tissm*  l»y 
(‘ansties,  eaiderisat  ion,  scraping 
t  hi*  alTi'ct.i'd  a.rea.,  or  in  isoim*  easi's 
I'xeision.  4b’(*n.|.m(*nl.  by  t.lu*  Hiiisi*!! 
light  process,  by  liglil.  from  a. 
[lowi'rful  (*I(*et.i‘ie  la.iiip,  tin*  rays 
of  wdii(‘b  a, re  passed  l.li rough  a 
column  of  (list, idl'd  wati'r,  ba.s  b(*en 
('ITeet  ivi*.  Large  doses  of  Vit.a.min,s 
A  a.nd  1  >  givi*  good  r('MuI(.s. 

I/Hpns  i'rifi/ii'iiKtithsHd  is  a.ii 
iiillu.nimnt'ory  dis(*a.so  of  Hie  skin, 
tiio  I'xacti  <'a.nse  of  vvlneb  is  mi- 
Icnovvn.  Mneli  rnori^  fri'ipieiit.  in 
fenia.les  t.ban  in  nude.s,  it  nsnnlly 
bi'gitis  witii  tin*  appearance  on  the 
skill  of  Ihit  ri'd  spot.s,  wliieli  may 
lia.ve*  a.  smooth  a.ml  dry  or  a  Hi*aly 
surfa.ei*.  'riii*  pai.eli  slowly  Hpr(‘a.ds 
and  ol't.en  bi'als  in  t.lie  centre,  iiro- 
dueiiig  irri'gular  disl ribiit.ion.  'riu^ 
bridg;(*  id'  (in*  nose^  ami  the  elu*eks 
are  tin*  a,r(*as  most,  oft.i'ii  a.lT(‘et.ed, 
and  tin*  shapi^  of  the  [)n.t,elies  in  (bis 
region  lias  led  to  the  (,(*1*111  imt  terlly 
lupus.  'TIk^  (’ondiiion  teiuLs  (.0  histi 
for  a  pi'riod  ol'  many  y(*ar*s.  (Mnn- 
ine*,  siibiein,  and  arsenic  an*  nHi*ruI. 
4'lm  ail’eet.i'd  pa.rt.s  should  be 
tr(‘ai»<*d  vvit.h  protective  lotions. 
Mot  or  cold  air  [ihiying  on  the 
skill  Hnrfa.ee  must,  be  avoidi'd,  and 
a,  siniph^  dii't.  w'hieli  does  not^ 
ea.usc'  llimliing  of  Mie  skin  is  indl- 
eaticd.  As  in*arly  all  cuhom  prove 
tio  111*  root<(‘d  in  infect, ed  conditions 
of  till*  t.ei‘tii  or  Hinnses,  (.be  elt*a,ritig 
of  this  sc'pMe  held  is  t.ln*  lirst  step 
in  triuitnumt. 

Luray.  Vbllage  of  Virginia, 
U.H.A.,  in  Page  co.,  Dti  in.  N.NAV. 
of  H.iebmond,  and  on  a,  rly.  It.  hu-s 
ta.iming,  Hour,  and  otlim*  indust  ries, 
and  in  tln^  loea-bty  are  minera.! 
springs.  .Luray  is  ehielly  notable 


Lupiia.  Flower- 
spikes  oS  Lupinus 
roseua 


fora  magmliceiit  stalactite  cav'eni, 
discorered  in  1878,  ha^niig  a  depth 
of  260  ft. 

lurclier  (from  lurch,  ranarit 
form  of  lurk).  Cross  between  a 
greyhound  and  a  sheepdog.  This 
breed  possesses  wonderfully  k’cen 
sight  and  scent,  moves  about  in 
absolute  silence,  and  is  quick  to 
perceive  and  obey  tlie  slightest 
sign  from  its  master.  It  is  a  born 
poacher  and  takes  to  the  business 
with  hardly  any  training.  The 


Lurcher.  Dog  which  is  a  cross 

between  greyhound  and  sheepdog 

lurcher  is  usually  faithful  to  its 
master,  but  a  dangerous  foe. 

Lurgan,  Urban  dist.  of  co. 
Armagh,  N.  Ireland.  It  is  20  m. 
by  rly.  S.W.  of  Belfast.  The  cdiief 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
linen;  another  is  that  of  tobacco. 
The  poet  A.  E.  (G.  W.  Russell) 
was  born  here.  Near  the  town 
is  Lough  Neagh.  Lurgan  was 
founded  by  settlers  from  England 
early  in  the  17th  century,  William 
Brownlow  being  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  barony  of  Lurgan,  dating 
from  1839,  is  held  by  the  Brown- 
lows  ;  Lurgan  Castle  is  Lord  Liir- 
gan’sseat.  Pop.  (1951)  16,181. 

Luria,  Isaac  (1534-72).  Jewish 
mystic.  Born  in  Jerusalem,  he 
settled  in  Cairo,  and  became  a 
merchant  there.  When  about  30 
he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  study 
and  meditation,  and  began  to  live 
in  a  hut  near  the  Nile.  From  1566 
to  1572  he  was  at  wSehd,  where  was 
a  circle  of  Jews  who  held  similar 
ideas,  and  among  them  he  lived, 
an  inhuential  figure,  until  his 
death.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
Imria’s  intense  piety  and  ascetic¬ 
ism,  and  of  the  curious  forms  it 
took.  Disciples  gathered  around 
liini,  and  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
miracles.  His  teaching  laid  special 
stress  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  See  Jews ;  Mysticism. 

Xiunstan.  Mountainous  region 
of  W.  Persia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Kermanshah,  W.  by  Iraq,  S.  by 
Kht^istan,  and  E,  by  Hamadan. 
Anciently  it  was  part  of  Elam,  or 
Susiana.  Khurramabad  is  the 
capital.  The  people  are  mainly 
semi-nomadic  Lurs,  allied  to  the 
Bakhtiaris.  Area,  15,000  sq.  m. 
This  prov,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Laristan,  the  district  S.  of 


FaihisLan,  on  the  8.L\  side  ol  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Lusaka.  Capital  of  Nortlito'ii 
Rhodesia,  yitualed  on  the  main 
Cape-Congo  rly,,  SU  in.  S,  of  llroken 
Hill,  the  town  is  a  prosperous 
farming  centre  in  a  riidi  imiieraJ 
district.  Us  aerodrome  is  a  port  of 
call  for  (kmtral  African  Airways. 
The  foundation  stone  of  tin*  cmitivil 
govt,  oilices  was  laid  by  tiu'  diikt' 
of  Kent  in  1931  and  the  tiown  lu'- 
canie  tlie  capital  in  1935.  Olil 
Lusaka  and  the  new  adininislra- 
tive  centre  won'  nnil-cd  next  yivir. 
Ifop.  2,700. 

Lusatia  (Ger.  Laiisitz).  Disl,.  of 
Germany,  which  caiiu'  to  forni 
parts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. 
Hpiicr  Lusatia  lies  bctwcim  Dnis- 
(len  and  Brt'slaii,  jiisl  N.  ol 
Bohemia,  and  Lowin'  Lusatia,  hi*- 
tween  Dresden  and  Berlin.  'Fhe 
name  e.ouu'S  from  I, he  Slavonic 
tribe,  the  Lnsifoi.  The  houndariiss 
of  the  district  varied  both  bidbre 
and  after  it  became  German  about 
900.  It  was  a  border  r(‘gion,  and 
a  margravm  of  Lusatia  is  (Haamion- 
ally  mentioned,  but  it  nevm*  Ite- 
eame  a  separate  state*..  Bot  h  parts 
passed  to  the  king  of  Bolamiia  ; 
Upper,  then  ealhal  Maudissin,  thi* 
old  name  of  its  capital  Ba.ut//,en,  in 
lUjt),  and  Lower,  two  (‘cntiiriess 
later.  Both  were  afteuavards  for 
.some  years  part  of  Hungary.  In 
1620,  during  the  Thirty  VearH' 
War,  Lusatia  was  taken  by  the* 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  ret.ained 
it  by  the  treaty  of  l(>3r).  By  thmi 
the  majority  of  the  [looplo  hud 
become  Protestants.  In  1815 
Prussia  secured  much  of  Lusatia, 
Saxony  retaining  only  Bautzen 
and  about  900  s(|.  m.‘  of  Upper 
Lusatia.  The  u{)|)cr  eourse  of  the 
Spree  Hows  through  the  distrujt. 
The  chief  towns  in  Lower  Lusatia 
are  Guben  and  Kottbus ;  in  Uppm*, 
Jiautzen  and  Gorlitz. 

Lushai  Hills.  Older  name  of 
Mizo  dist.,  Assam,  India,  a  wild 
and  comparatively  unknown  ari'a 
between  the  Manipur  and  (diitta- 
gong  Hill  tracts,  bounded  on  Hu*  E. 
by  the  Chin  Hills,  Burma.  Most  ol 
it  drains  N.  to  the  Surma  river. 
The  Blue  Mb.  (7,100  ft.),  in  the  S., 
lies  within  the  groat  hairpin  bend 
of  the  Kaladan  river.  3:he  h.(p  is 
Aijal.  Perhaps  70  p.c.  of  the  art*a 
IS  cultivable,  but  only  2  p.c.  is 
tilled,  almost  entirely  for  rice.  Area, 

8  142  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1951)  196,202, 
of  whom  90  p.c.  were  primitive 
animists.  The  Lushais  having 
repeatedly  raided  what  was  thou 
British  territory,  expeditions  wore 
undertaken  against  them  in  187U 
72  and  1889-90,  and  their  eonni.r’v 
was  anne.xcMl. 


LiishiiigtoM ,  Si'Mi'iii'JN  (17iS2 
IS73).  r»n( ish  jud.'u*  and  rclin'iner. 
Born  Jan.  M,  1782,  aceoiid  con  of 

Sir  Sla^jihen 

'  'F-'  ■  I**  f  0  d 

!  i  '  4  Ulnisl.  Ghureh, 

'f'U  ,  (Ixidnl,  and 

.  ua„s  eall(*(l  lo 

Slopheu Lu.shmatom  ijai,  |ia,r  at  Hm 

BiKiiHli  jutUui  I . A,, '  , 

I  iiiK'r  1  (anph* 

in  180(i.  Ac  M.P.  lor  <  Beat  \‘ar 

month,  l8(Hi  (IS,  and  llch(‘cl(*r, 

'rrt'goiiy,  am!  llir  Tower  llainlrlc. 

1 82(1  ll.liewaca  promiiuad  W'liig;, 

and  aidontly  cnjiportt'd  (In*  abo. 

Ii(  ion  of  I  he  cla an*  ( rade,  H.C. 

(*aianei|inJhm,  and  pa.rliaini'idary 

r(‘l'oi'm.  In  1820  In*  wan  one  ol  ( Im 

(‘ounH(*l  lor  (^),in*en  (Gcoline 

ll(^  was  jndgy  of'  the  emaaclorv 

court  of  Loinloiu  IS2S  38,  and 

dea,n  ol'areln*!!  diiriii"  1858  67.  11  is 

(h'cisions  a, a  adniiridly'  judge, 

1838  67,  ari*  Gill  eiled,'  He  died 

Jan.  19,  1873. 

LushuiL  Englich  lorm  ol  (In- 
Japamwc  name  for  Poi*t  Arllinr 
(i/.e.),  sonmtimea  nsml  dnriun 
Ja.pan(‘H<*  ('.onirol  of  Maamhiiria. 

iiusiads,  Till'!.  Engli.Gi  (iile  o( 
tin*!  <‘)ni*(  work  of  (he  Ika'IaigncK* 
po(*t  CaauK'n.s  (q.c.).  'riu*  original 
title  is  Gs  Lnaia(la;i  ('Blm  Litni. 
taniauH),  and  (he  poem  is  an  (*pic 
in  attavd  rrma  (oiling  (he  ijory  o( 
Ihirlaigal  Junl  i(M  navign(ora.  'riu'ro 
arc  English  (raiiHhitiouM  l>v  W'.  J. 
Miiikh*,  1775;  *|.  J,  Aiilierliip 
1878;  Sir  Rii'hard  Bnrlim,  1880; 
W.  G,  AdciiiHon,  1952, 

Lusigiian.  3\>wn  of  Ifrnn<M\  in 
th<^  <1(*|)(,.  of  yienm\  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vhanu*,  16  m.  hy 
Hy.  S.W.  of  Poi(h*rs.  J'lu'n*  i'e 
kM‘al  agru‘nltural  trade  and  In'uah 
ma,king  is  earriml  on.  The  eluireh 
was  ongimdly  tin*  ehapci  of  a 
priory  founded  in  1025,  and  (hen* 
arc  remains  of  (In*  el**i;,ea!»  of  the 
Lusigmin  family. 

Lusignan  is  famoiia  as  tuc  sent  ol 
a  n<)l)lt^  lamily  whosi*  oi’igins  are 
tra(*(Hl  to  Hugh  I.  who  livi'd  in  (In* 
time  of  Louis  IV  (936  954).  One 
braneh  of  the,  liouiic  ri'inainetl  in 
Fraium  a,nd  Hev(*rn!  of  the  nuwt  din- 
tinguiMhed  French  familieH  <*laiin 
I'clationHilip  with  thm.  Anothm* 
was  that  which  fonndtal  the  line  ol 
IdngH  of  Gyprim  and  Jeriwalem. 
Amalrit*  la'caine  eonstidilct  of  Jeru- 
«dom,  c.  1180,  and  HuecetHled 
brother  Guy  («/.e.)  ns  king  ol 
Cy})ruH,  1195,  iiul  hceanu*  king  of 
.  erusalem,  U97  33ic  Lusign  n 
dynasty  ruled  in  t’ypruH  until 
1475.  do  Hugh  I Boe(*aeeio  (h‘di* 


calod  a  work.  Pol)<‘r  1  (d.  ld()S)),  a 
lifelong  foe  of  the  S{U‘aA5(''n.s,  was 
the  hist  typical  n^preseniafi ve  of 
tilio  (Jrusaders.  Under  Jaancs  II 
(144t)"7.‘l)  I'ho  Hne^  iMMaune  virtn- 
ally  vassals  of  Vendee,  and  the.  hist 
king  was  his  [josthuinons  son, 
dames  HI.  From  i:tl2  to  l.lTd 
members  of  tlu'i  family  reigma!  in 
Armenua.  iSVe  (lyprna  ;  denaisaJem  ; 
Melnsina,. 

Lusitania.  A  f)a,rl  ol'  aneitmt 
Spain.  Origimilly  tlu^  territory  of 
llie  Lnsliani,  an  llx-rian  frib(‘, 
la'fweem  th(‘  rivers  d'agns  Uiiiid 
Doni'o,  it  l)eeanu‘  a,  Itoinaai  [)rov. 
of  llispania  in  -7  n.e’.  Uorr(‘- 
sponding  roughly  wit,h  tlu'  presemt 
l*oriugal,  it  (mihraxxal  a-lso  Spanish 
h]streimidura  and  part  of  Leon, 
laaiehing  a.lmost  fo  the  eity  of 
'Pohalo.  Merida  (Augusta  Fmerita.) 
was  lh(^  eai)itaL  Fa,trioti(’  wrii.erH 
of  the  Idtli  cent,  applied  the  name 
to  Fortaigal.  SVo  Spain. 

Lusitania.  Unnard  liner,  ior- 
pedoedand  sunk  in  the  First  (Lrat 
War  by  a  (Icnmian  sidnnariiu'  olf 
the  Old  ll('a.d  of  Kinsah',,  Fork, 
May  7,  1915.  She  was  one  of  tln^ 
worhFH  largesf  limu’s.  Inn*  tonnages 
being  31,501)  gi'oss.  Afteu’  a  warn¬ 
ing  by  tln^  Oerman  commander, 
two  torpealoc^H  wenx'  (ireal  at  tb(‘. 
ship,  whic’h  sank  within  20  mins, 
of  i)e!ng  lirst  stniek.  She  wa,s  on 
her  way  from  the  U.S.A.,  and  had 
on  board  1,255  paasemgen's  and  051 
crow.  Of  these  1,1 08,  inelnding  I2>f 


th(‘  F.  of  Isti'ia,  d'he  pop.  (^xeeaals 
8,000,  aJihotigli  (Ji(‘  (stand  (a)V(a's 
only  28  s(|.  m.  I'lnax^  is  a  good  liar- 
hour,  Lussin  Pieeolo.  Lnssin  was 
(xahal  to  Itn.ly  hy  .Ausl-ria  alti'r  t  in' 
Firsi,  ( h’lait  War.  ( )n  lJi<'  siirremha* 
of  ItaJy  to  lilit^  Allie's  in  1943,  it.  was 
o(‘eui)ied  by  Oormain  ti'oops,  but 
Yugoslav  patriots  lamhal  on  Oct.  3 
and  oven'eanu*.  tiu'  ga.rrison.  Aft^ca* 
tihe  war  Lussin  was  lia.mh'd  ovaa* 
by  Italy  tx)  Yugoslavia,,  alUiongb 
tln^  ])(a)p!(^  are  pro, dominantly 
Kaliaan 

Lustre.  In  o|)liies,  a,  eiiara<‘- 
(mastn*  appiairunee,  or  sluaai,  of 
e(a'fa,in  objtu'ts  which  rellmg,  light,. 
At'cording  i,o  t,he  nature'  of  tin' 
surface  from  wbieh  tin'  liglif  is 
r(dle<il,(al,  hista’e  is  di'serilx'd  as 
m(‘talli(g  vit,rc'ous,  pi'arly,  silky, 
nasinons,  or  n,da.ma,nt,in('.  ddn'  in¬ 
tensity  of  lustre  is  Hph'mh'ut, 
shining,  glistcming,  or  glimnu'ring. 
Its  cause  is  proliably  relaU'd  to 
iihsorpt.ion  and  r(dleetion  of  the 
rays  of  light  ht'low  tlu^  surhM't^ 
hiyor  of  UiC!  suhstanca^.  S'cc 
Iriih'seenee. 

Lustre.  Tei’UJ  appliial  to  pot- 
tx'cy  eov('r(‘<l  with  a,!!  iri(l(‘s<amt 
mefallie.  him  ov  ghi/a*.  O’lu'  ea,rli('Hl, 
kind  was  silvcM’ ;  tdum  gohhm 
e.opper  iridescent,  ghc/s's  wi'ce 
introdnet'd.  S'ec  thOhadv  Wan\ 

Lustrum.  IL'Iigions  (‘on'niony 
for  tlu^  purilieatiion  oflJu'  peof»Ie  of 
aiieii'ot  Itonu',  e.ondiiel.c'd  by  oih' 
of  tlie  <'(msors  just.  Ix'lbia' 


years,  and  by  a  naturaJ  lira.iisi(.ion 
till'  word  lustrum  ea-mi'  in  be 
applied  l/o  that,  pi'riod  of  time. 

Lute  (Lat.  hitniii,  mud).  ^  A 
pa.st.y  mi.xtairi'  nsial  ts>  si'aJ  oriliees 
and  era,(4vH,  The  t.enn  is  used  mori' 
spi'e-ilicailly  in  (amne.xion  witJi 
e.lu'mieaJ  and  mcta/llnrgii^aJ  plant-. 
Lnt.ing  past.i's  are  n.sed  c.g.  for 
repairing  maieks  and  .si'aling  joints 
in  ehemica.l  st.oni'wa.re  plnnl-s. 
Inert  ri'Mistaait  materia, Is,  sne,b  as 
|)owder('d  asbt'stos,  (jua-rt-z:,  and 
i>a,ryt.('s  are  somi^-imi'.s  a.dded. 
Will'll  grea-ti'r  ('last i('it,y  and  plas¬ 
ticity  is  r('(|uiriHL  jaiiOvings  nnule  of 
asbi'stos  ropi'  soa,k('d  in  linsia'd  oil 
or  parairm  wa,x  arc',  often  usi'd. 
Thc'i’c'  is  an  ineri'asing  tendc'iiey 
to  usi'  H|)C‘eial  packings  of  im- 
pri'gnated  sheets  and  rings  cut  to 
standard  si'/.i'  and  Hha,[)ei.  Such 
materials  oft-cm  eonsist,  of  as  best-os 
cloth  or  hoa-rd  impregnated  wil-h 
suitable^  oils  or  wit-h  nddx'r : 
soim't-inu'H  iinvnU'a.niscxl  rubhi'r  is 
use'll  and  sulphur  ineor|)orn.t.('d  so 
that  vulexuiisatiori  ocamrs  in  .hKn. 

Sodium  silieati'  (water  glass) 
eemi'uts  a.re  widc'ly  usc'd  in  ehemi- 
eal  pla-nt  where  resista-nei'  to 
acids  is  of  lirst  importance  and  t,h(' 
joint  is  not  subjcait  t-o  meehanic'al 
st-ra-in.  (^),nart.'/.,  asbc'st-os,  haryt,es, 
a.nd  simila-i'  powih'rt'd  materials 
form  the'  solid  ingri'dic'id.  Under 
th('  a,et-ion  of  acid,  silica,  is  I'onm'il, 
and  I  hi' join!  heeoines  hard  t-hough 

somewhat-  britl,le. 


Americans,  were  iht-her  drowned  thc^  expinilion  of  his 
or  killed.  This  ini'ident.  which  term  of  ofliec',  33ns  t-i'i'm 
caused  Hcrious  anti-Uc'i'inan  rioting  heeame  lixc'd  a-t-  iivi' 
in  the  F.  end  of  Loudon,  horrilii'il 

the  world,  in  particular'  the  st-ill  -  ' 

Ill'll tral  U.H.A.  In  (Germany  a  1  ■!  S  ■ 

mi'dal  wa,s  st-ruek  in  eonnnemora,-  'M  '3  B 

tion,  Con>^nlt  The  Last  Voya-ge  of  1  ■ 

the  Lusitania,  A.  A.  a,nd  M. 

Hoehling,  1957. 

Lussin  on  Lussino  (Yug. 

Losinj),  Island  ol’ the  Adriat-ie  oir 


Lusitania.  Top,  the  Cunard  liner  at  anchor.  Below,  medal  struck  by  Gorman 
government  to  commemorate  its  sinking.  On  reverse,  left,  Death  issuing  tickets  at 
the  Cunard  office,  above  vzhich  are  the  words  Business  above  everything.  On 
the  obverse,  right,  above  the  sinking  vc-sscl  arc  the  words  No  Contraband ;  below 
The  Lusitania  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  7  May,  1915 


Snell  cements  re¬ 
sist  sl-rong  acid 
but  not-  wati'r  or 
a- 1  k  a  I  i .  W  h  e  r  e 
hea-f  I'CH is t/O, nei' 
and  rneeha-ineal 
Hi/i'ongth  a, re  not 

■  i  ni  ])or  fa-nt.,  Hub 

,  joint.  Sonielinieii 
'  M  ahout-  2  |i.e.  carbon 
black  is  added  to  improve 
llovvdng  (|ua-lil-y.  33ie  luting  is 
a.fi(iliiai  hot  and  sets  on  cooling, 
Fur  ghisH  joint.H  pure  glyei'i'iiir 
and  fiink  or  yi'llow  litharge  in 
the  pro[>ort-ions  of  one  t-o  live 
a, re  mui'h  usi'd. 

Lute  ( Fr. /w/A  from  Arab,  nl 
U((l  the  wood).  StringiMl  instru^ 
nu'ut  in  great  vogue  from  t-he 
i'a,rlie, stages  t-o  t-he  IKt,h  eenf-ury. 
It  i.M  of  hJa, stern  origin,  and  is 
said  1,0  have  ('ome  westward 
wit/h  tihe  returning  UruHaders. 
The  body  is  nsua-lly  pear-shaped, 
built  up  with  st,aves  of  wood 
like  a  cask,  and  of(.('U  highly 
deeora,U‘(L  If  has  a  long  neek 
and  lingi'i'dmard  with  frel,H 
(i/.r, ).  Many  varii'tien  exisfed, 
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Lute,  inlaid  with 
ehony  and  ivory, 
Freach,  nth  cent. 

Victoria  and  Albert 
yiusruiit 


and  still  exist, 
in  the  East, 
and  many  sizes 
were  in  use  in 
Europe  also 
during  the  Kith 
and  17th  cen¬ 
turies  —  e.g. 
treble,  small 
mean,  great 
mean,  counter 
tenor,  tenor, 
and  bass.  A 
larger  type  of 
lute,  known  as 
the  theorbo  or 
arch-lute,  had 
some  extra, 
deep  strings, 
tuned  to  some 
of  the  principal 
scale  notes. 
The  tuning  of 
these  bass 
strings  had  to 
bo  altered 


when  the  music  changed  its  Ivey, 

and  the  lute  famil}^  thus  had  an 

important  influence  on  musical 

form  {qd\),  it  being  the  custom, 

for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to 

\mte  all  the  movements  of  a 

suite  (g.r.)  in  the  same  key. 

According  to  old  authorities,  the 

early  lutes  had  -ss 

four  strings, 

tuned  thus : 

Later  two  extra  strings  appeared, 

thus:  , 

^  and  the  tree, 

^  bass  strings 

of  fixed  pitch 

-  made  t  li  c 
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range  as  follows  : 
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Other  kinds  of  tiinmg  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  tone  of  the  largei 
lutes  was  an  adequate  support  for  a 
solo  voice,  and  the  bass  strings 
were  effective  in  the  primitive 
orchestras  of  the  17tli  century. 

IiUtecinm.  A  chemical  rare- 
earth  element.  It  was  discovered 
in  1908  by  the  French  chemist  G 
Urhain,  being  isolated  from  an  ore 
of  ytterbium,  with  which  it  is 
usually  associated.  It  has  atomic 
number  71,  atomic  weight  174*99. 
and  its  chemical  symbol  is  Lu 
It  is  called  after  Liitetia  {v.i.). 

Lutetia  or  Lutetxa  Parisi- 
ORuiL  Chief  town  of  the  Parisii,  t) 
Gallic  tribe.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
it  was  on  an  island  (the  present  lie 
de  la  Cite)  in  the  Sequana  (Seine) 
The  Romans  built  a  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river ;  it  wae 
destroyed  in  the  3rd  cent.,  and  t 
new  one  was  built  on  the  island 


This,  in  tihe  4th  cent.,  came  lo  be 
called  Parisii,  whence  the  minu‘ 
Pans. 

Luther,  Hans  (1).  1S7!)).  A  (b'r- 
man  statesinaii.  Born  in  Bcu'liis, 
March  10,  1879,  he  was  lord 
mayor  of  Essen  from  1918.  Popu¬ 
lar  for  Ids  resistance  to  Ihxmch 
military  occiijiation  of  the  Riilir  in 
1923,  and  liaving  consefnicntly  lost 
his  position,  he  joined  Cuno’s  caibi- 
net  as  minister  of  food,  win* re  li(^ 
proved  an  impartial  adridnistratidr. 
He  soon  became  ministicrof  liimma* 
under  Stresemann  and  shared  t  ln^ 
credit  for  the  siabdisation  of  the 
German  curroucy.  Liiihcr  i.ook 
part  in  the  London  negotiations 
on  the  Dawes  plan,  a.ml  himself 
became  chancellor,  1925  2(5,  In 
1930  he  succeeded  H.  Sehacht  an 
governor  of  the  Keielisbaiik,  but 
was  ousted  by  the  laftiu’  aftm* 
Hitler  assumed  power.  AmbaHNa,dor 
to  Washington,  1933  -37,  but  never 
a  party  man,  he  was  imprisoned  as 
a  suspect  in  connexion  with  tlu' 
July  plot,  1944.  When  released  in 
1945  he  retired  from  politics. 

Luther,  Martin  (1483  154(5). 
German  reformer.  He  was  horn  aii 
Kislehen,  Nov.  10,  1483.  Tlu^ 
family  life  was  often  om*  of 
struggle  against  want,  hut  the  hoy 
had  a  good  ediieation  a,t  Magdi'- 
burg  and  Eisenae.h,  and  was  simt 
to  the  university  of  Erfurt,  wlns'ii 
he  took  his  master’s  dc'gnai  in  ,1 505. 
Then  suddenly  he  enU'nal  a  mon¬ 
astery  at  Erfurt,  heeansc*,  as  lu'  put 
it,  he  doubted  of  him.s(4l'"  - -he.  of 
his  salvation  in  tlu^  world.  Ih^  was 
the  most  rigorous  of  monks,  hut 
his  convent  lih^  laaianie  a,  firo- 
longed  agony  of  soul,  whirl) 
was  not  cinhal  till,  ehii'lly  from 
reading  the  Pauline  ('pisth'S,  lu^ 
became  assured  that  salviition 
consisti'd  not  in  his  pn'smithig  to 
God  a  credit  hala.nee  in  his  moral 
life,  hut  was  a  free  gift  iii  Ghrisf  , 
in  Whom  God,  here  junl  now,  wjis 
ready  to  forgive  and  h(‘.  hhmds 
with  any  man  who  turned  to  Him 
with  repentance  and  faith. 

This  evangelical  liberation  made 
a  new  man  of  Luther,  hut  it  did  not 
make  him  any  less  a  (Aiholie 
monk,  anti  he  harl  no  idea  of  hniv- 
hig  the  convent  or  the  Ghnreh. 
His  career  followed  a  normal 
course,  and  in  1508  he  was  inuis- 
ferred  to  the  university  of  Witt^ni- 
berg,  where  he  taught  and  [)rcaeh<‘d 
with  great  power,  fl’lie  erck'Nia-H- 
tical  crisis  ol  his  life  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  appeara-nct^  in 
Wittenberg  of  a  IViar,  Jolm  9\‘tz(4, 
selling  iudulgeneos  under  the  papal 
authority.  Nob  only  had  Hk^ 
tralfle  many  elements  of  scandal, 
but  it  raised  for  Luther  the  whole 


doetrini*  of  I  he  Idrgivt'in'.sii  ol’  siuM. 
H(‘  iniimaii'd  that  In'  proposcsl  to 
discuss  this  piihacly,  and,  Jiecoi'd- 
iiig  i;o  (iln*  n.sual  avad('mie  form, 
posted  U[)  ('(‘I't.ain  (heai's  for  dis- 
enssion.  But'  Liitln'r's  95  (Iicmc'S 
W('r(^  tliunderholta,  and  llnui’ 
app('aj‘a,nce  in  1517  in  i'in;htly 
l•('ekon(Ml  as  marking;  the  aetnaJ 
h(‘giiming  of  (he  H('rormal  ion. 

liUtIn'r  wan  siimnioiied  to  IKnne, 
hut  this  lirst  oi’ch'i*  was  withdraAvn, 
jind  (nmleO'iiecs  w  (U'e  In'Id  het-wts'ii 
him  and  tin*  (huirli  aaitlionties, 
tli('  most  inJfihh'  being  nl  Leipzig 
in  1519,  wli(‘i'(^  lu'  was  jua-om- 
[)aaii('d  by  Mi'lanehl lion.  'rhi'Si' 
confei'eiiei's  did  not  eon\ ei‘(.  laitln'i' 
1)1(1.  l•a.Hn'l‘  mad('  him  a.  popnlai' 
Inu'o,  a.H  i).  Gei’imin  anaiuhing 
l.nitli  mid  lV('('(lom  agaiiiat  |iapa4 
eorrupHon  and  tyranny,  lie  had 
now  a.  gn'al.  ainlicmee,  io  wliieh  he 
fnrlilnu'  apjM'ah'd  in  his  tlinm 
l.riNitisc's  on  (lirialiaai  Liberty,  O’lie 
IK'Corma.l  ion  of  lln*  (brialian  E;i. 
tat.ia  and  Tin'  Ik’ihGoiiiali  (tap- 
Lvil.y  of  (  In*  ( hiireh.  hn'aeli 
with  Holin'  lapidly  heeaim'  ii). 
('vilahh'.  Win'll,  in  152.0,  u  papal 
hull  eoinlenined  liia  \  ieu a.  In' 
publicly  hiii'iied  it  in  Witleiiherg;. 
MMk'  dai'inp;  of  the  d«’('d  iiiade  an 
immensi^  iiiipreHaion. 

Liitin'r’s  hei'i'.ny  waa  now  a. 
inaKer  of  ualioiial  I'oneeriL  and 
In'  was  Hiimmoiied  In  lln'  iliei.  at 
Whirms  in  L)2I.  Ilia  journey 
tln're  was  liki*  a  royal  progi'eaa. 
Eaei'd  by  holli  imperial  and  papal 
powi'i',  lu'  would  r('trin't  aotliing, 
33ie  autln'iitirii.y  o(*  Ida  famoiia 
sa.yiiig  “  Here  I  atainl,  I  can  do  no 
other”  is  dinjait  I'll,  hid.  I  here  la 
good  a-iii,hority  foi*  helie\iiig:  it. 
Ill'  li'ft  Worms  in  1 522  inn ler  warn  - 
ing  of  outlawry,  Seizi'd  h_\  IViendly 
viohmei',  he  waa  carried  olT 
Hi'crelly  to  tfie  I'aalJe  of  (he  Warl 
burg  in  tin'  'riiuriiigian  h’ore.at, 
wln'i'i'  he  reimiiiK'd  in  aal('i\  for  a. 

i 

yi'a.r,  and  wrote  Ida  great.  German 
tra.iiNlalhm  of  ilii'  Pohle  and  many 
famoim  hymns. 

LhIIh'I'  (h(*ii  r('turned  to  f.lu' 
hatth'  of  (he  Hel'ormation  and  Hie 
task  of  organ i'/.ing  tin'  Gc'rnian  Pro  - 
ti'Hl.aiit  GInirel).  Eoi'  a.  tinu'  he 
(‘lung  td  the  id('a,  Knd.  In'  might 
r('rorm  (  he  exisl ing  ( 'a  tinilie  ehiireli 
in  Germany,  hut  thiM  hope  lath'd. 
His  Work  was  diaastroual^V  ('(ini- 
(ilicati'd  by  the  ouHireak  of  Hie 
IVaamds’  \Var,  L»22,  witli  its  elass 
hltt.i'rnt'SH  and  savagery.  Padln'r. 
iK'vi'r  really  a,  demoeral,  iii'gi'd 
till'  princes  i-o  put  down  (In*  rising 
witli  ri'li'titlesa  aeverity,  and  tlius 
lost,  pofiuhu*  synifiatliy  Idr  lln*  Pro 
ti'stant  eause,  hi'.sideH  making  Hu' 
(lermaii  Proi.('Hta,nt  (hnreh  eras* 
tian  and  oligarehitu  Lid.lu'r‘'rt  latt'i* 


Martin  Luther,  Sroiii  the  hronsso 

statue  hy  Siemorinf?,  unveiled  at 
Eislehen  in  1883 

life  waH  with  ('(‘('loHia.S' 

iiical  and  (Ji(‘()lo,<i;inaI  diHtniHHinn. 
In  1525  l»c^  liad  niarrii'd  (Iji.tlun'iiK' 
vnn  Mora,  who  liad  Ih'i'u  a,  unn  ; 
and,  wliilc^  llio  inarria|!;(^  of  two 
pofHonH  who  had  iiikiMi  tlio  vow  of 
(ihiiwl.ity  oauHi'd  Hiaiialad,  liia  lionit' 
]if('  ia  ilu^  HW<‘(‘t('Hi.  aid(‘  of  liiw  luinul- 
tnooM  oanaw.  I  to  died  Id'll.  hS, 
15d(),  ail  hiHlehen,  and  i.s  huric'd  ati 
Wd'h'idiot'y,'. 

\Vhatov('r  didoKOKa'H  of  opinion 
tlu'i'o  nia,y  h('  a.houi  laittU'r’H  Mro- 
toHtaniiHin,  thorc'  (‘.an  hci  no  ((noH- 
tion  of  th(^  oxtraordinaii’y  ^o’caitru'HH 
of  tho  man.  Ihith  the  ^aiod  and 
tli('  iiad  in  him  wc'ro  on  ilu^  f^i'aiud 
Hiaiilcx  Jfo  wa,H  a<lHO  a  pta-sonalily 
I'll! I  of  conlraditdiionH.  Ilia 

extromo  violonco  in  nuitolnal  hy  Ids 
iK'auiifnl  tcndt'rnoHH  ;  hiH  fn'iiuont 
coar.soiu'HH—whic.h  it  in  imjiiHt  to 
r(-^proH(‘nt  aiH  anythin;.^  in  the.  nalairo 
of  vice — ^hyuiti  oftiai  RurpriHiniu;  d(di- 
cac*y  ;  Iuh  masterful  tu'HH  and  ini 
pitioneo  were  (aanplimK'nli'd  hy 
tact  and  pnnh'.nce.  Mo  man  of 
his  time  inor<^  powc'rfully  broke 
throngli  to  reality,  yi't  Jiis  mind 
never  lost  a,  stradi  of  Hnpt'rstition. 
Finally,  the  ama,/ang  Mi'lf-conlident 
egotism  of  Ids  a.sst'-rtion,s  heforit  num 
is  matelied  only  by  his  uttca-ly 
humble  reJiane.e  uiion  Chid  in  Ids 
prayers.  It  is  not  possilile  to  eharac 
tcrise  such  a  man  from  oiu'  iioint  ol 
view.  His  faults,  limitations,  and 
errors  arc  better  known  today  than 
ever;  but  ovmi  thes('>  littik^  alU'r  tlu' 
impression  of  a  personality  wldeh 
can  hardly  be  d(vserib('d  as  U'ss  than 
immense  and  a  power  wldeh  was 
truly  elemental. 

I*.  Carixeiiie  Simnsoi) 

Bibliography.  Works,  10  vols., 
1639-58  ;  Luther’s  Primary  Works, 
Eng.  trans.  H.  Wace.  1890  ;  Mo- 


moil's,  ,1.  IVI ieli(d('(.,  Eiig.  Inuis,  W. 
Ila/litt,  ISKi;  Lives,  3.  Kosllin, 
Eng.  (I'juiH.  JS77;  T.  M .  Liiidsav. 
1909;  A.  (!.  Medil'lhrl,  1911;  l‘l. 
(hisar,  Eji,e;.  (runs.  1913;  J.  Mue- 
kinnoii,  1!)30;  h'.  Id  llreiilano,  1030 
Luther amsm.  Korm  ol  n'li- 
gioos  fidth,  Inisfsl  im  iihe  tc'ae.liing 
of  Mfirtin  Lutlu'r.  1Le  Lutheran 
(hundn- tho  lirst  and  still  tln^ 
largi;st  of  the  ('.e('J(\sia,stiefil  orgaid- 
'/athms  rt'sul  Ling  from  tlu'  Ht'forma- 
tion  -was  nanu'd  aftc'i-  tJu^  grc'af 
(ferinau  n'l'orim'r  agaiusL  Ids  own 
d('sir(',  and  its  troi'i’  mi, me  is  this 
Evaiigislical  ”  a,H  disiiiiguislii'd 
from  tins  Ih'fornu'd Church, 
tho  latiter  bi'ing  t,lie  t.iLle  a,ppro- 
priated  to  thi'  ( 'alviidstiis  eommu- 
nioiiH.  The  wliohs  idea  of  a  forma- 
thm  of  a  nisvv  ehiinsh,  or  sepn,ru,Lion 
from  the  “  Cattiolie  ”  (llinreh,  was 


with  this  Ins  would  Imve.  kept  the 
hisliops  a,nd  ('vi'ii  nseogidzisd  I, he 
popis  as  ,s’aao/M/.s- e/j/'.s'ro/m.s’.  IIenr(% 
the  (‘urlii'slj  a,ri'aiigem('niis  in  the 
eongregathms  whiidi  a.i'eepl.o.d  t,h<5 
refni'inod  teaching  in  (h'rmany, 
W('re  of  a,  makeshift  eha.rae.tor.  Ihit 
gradiia,lly  it/  biscaano  elea,r  tlnit  tihis 
reforming  party  isould  not  live  juid 
woi’k  within  i,h(‘  Itoman  Mliurch. 
5’h('  pope  (sxeommuuiiaiied  Luther, 
and  Lutihisr’s  at,tit,ude  tio  tho  popi; 
hardeiK'd  int,o  di'lianisi^  and  oven 
(h'(,esta(,ion.  An  lU'a ngelieal  (Hmrish 
was  iiuporativi',  if  the  evaagyl  as 
the  ri'foi'misrs  eonct'ivrd  it  was  to 
survives  in  (hu'many. 

Lnthi'r  sist  about  tins,  in  the  lirst 
instaaiee,  hy  arra.nging,  in  1525  27, 
for  a  visitaitiion  of  various  (list, riots, 
a, lid  t.his  visit, a, t, ion  I’evealed  a  stati' 
of  gri'ut  oonfiision  in  this  nsformed 


n,rea,H.  hi  pa.rticulur  many  of  t.his 
l>ri('stiS  who  aoeepted  t,ho  evangel 
as  Luilier  t.a,m!,ht,  it.,  were  ignoraad. 
and  ipdto  iiiea,pahlo  of  orgaui'/.ing 
and  governing  a  (hnroh.  'To 
mei'i,  the  sit  ual.ion,  siipei'inlendeids 
wisre  a,ppoinlied  who  acted  iii  eo- 
opera  tion  \vit,h  thi'  secular  ant, liori  - 


ties,  'LIk'  governnient  of  this  ni'W 


(Ihnreh  "  Jis  also  t,ho  (sonl,col  of 
schools  and  this  cart'  of  the  poor 
eame  under  consist, erics  which  wens 
coiist-iiuticd  hy  the  t,crritorijd 
prince.  It,  was  not  democratic, 
a.nd  Lutheranism  never  was  self- 
governing,  as  from  t,his  lirst  the* 


(tdvinistic  (hiii’ches  wert'. 

^riiis  was  due  pa,i't,ly,  no  dould,, 
to  the  ('xigcni'ics  of  tlii'  time;  hut 
also  to  the  fa,ct  tha,t  Luther  nevt'r 


was  a  denioeratr  a,ud  u,ftcr  t.lie 
P(saHa,nt,s''  Wa,r  was  h'SH  t.hau  ever 
inclined  to  bis  on<s  and  also  bccausi' 
he  found  the  legatee  of  t,liis  old  ;///n 
no  pn,rt;  of  Lnt,lu'r’H  earlier  idm .  lie  c/iMisopa/c  in  t,lie  prinees  rather 
hopial  to  Ht'o  tlu' ( ladholie  ( 'hurcli  t  lian  in  the  people,  I’liUH  the  or- 
iu  (h'rmany,  a,t  least,  -  puriiii'd  by  ga,td’/at,ion  of  t-he  (ternian  Ih'otii'H- 
tho  ])reaelung  of  this  t,rno  gospel  tia,nt  (hureh  lia,d  grave  di'lects,  It, 
aidisd  hy  t,lus  civil  ant,horit,y ;  and  was  makeshift.,  oligarchic,  and 


/.'j'om  I  ht!  no  I' trait  />//  llolbi'in,  U'liidtmr  Ciifilli 


Martin  Luther.  Lelt,  the  Cotta  house  at  EiaeuacU,  whore  tho  roKonuer 
spent  part  oi  his  youth  ;  right,  the  house  at  Eisleheu  where  he  was  born 
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oniiitian.  Luther —a  man  of  genius 
in  root  principles  of  evangelical 
religion — had  really  no  principles 
here,  and  simply  took  what  the 
situation  seemed  able  to  aflord. 
The  Calviriistic  Kcfonned  Churcli 
was  organized  very  differently. 

In  worship,  as  distinguished 
from  government,  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  more  free  to  follow 
its  religious  ideals.  In  some 
things — such  as  altars,  candles, 
liturgy,  clerical  dress — Luther  was 
conservative.  Also  the  great 
Church  festivals  were  retained. 
But  the  two  ehariK'teristie  leu tu res 
of  Lutheran  ehureh  worsliip  were 
the  place  given  to  the-  prt-aehing 
(if  the  word  and  the  congregational 
•  singing  of  hymn.s.  The  Ibrnu-r  is 
notable  all  through  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  beyond  Germany  as  wa-ll  as 
ill  it;  but  congregational  singing 
was  pre-eminently  eharacteristie  of 
Lutheranism.  The  medieval  Roman 
Chureh  had  magnifieeiit  hymns, 
but  these  were  sung  by  the  choir. 
Lutheran  lyymns — laither  wrote 
aboiit  40 — gave  the  people  a  new 
voice,  and  ware  a  notable  featurt- 
ill  the  reformed  cultus.  Lntlu-Cs 
most  famous  hymn — LLi’  ./As7e, 
Burg — spread  all  over  Germany 
and  liecamc-  a  national  chorale. 

Basis  and  History 

Theologically,  the  fundamental 
standard  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh 
is  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  of 
lo^IO.  Its  doctrinal  matter  is 
niainlv  Luther’s,  but  its  style 
and  tone  breathe  the  more  comili- 
atory  spirit  of  .Alelanehthon.  The 
Lutheran  Church  still  bears  the 
title  of  “  the  Chuia-li  ol  the 
Augsburg  Confession.” 

The  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  complicated,  but  its 
main  phases  may  be  mentioned. 
After  its  formative  period,  Luther¬ 
anism  suffered  from  a  period  of 
theological  strife  and  then  sanlv 
into  a  moribund  orthodoxy.  The 
movement  known  as  pietism,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
i7th  and  continuing  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  served 
to  deliver  it  from  this.  Idic 
father  of  German  pietism  was 
Spener  (d.  1705),  and  under  him 
it  W’as  both  a  revival  of  evangelical 
and  practical  religion,  and  an  effort 
to  make  church  organization  less 
dependent  on  the  secular  authority 
and  more  the  responsible  work  of 
the  Christian  people.  But  the 
royal  supremacy  continued  to 
assert  itself,  sometimes  in  a 
tolerant  and  even  indifferent 
spirit,  as  when  Frederick  the  Great 
declared  that  all  religions  arc 
equally  good,  and  sometimes  with 
a  narrow  goal,  as  wdien  Frt-deriek 


W'dliain  II  tried  to  piMialisc 
Soeinianism  and  d(‘isin. 

Under  Frederick  W'illiam  111, 
efforts  w-orc  nnulo  to  I'eorgnini/a^ 
the  dnireh  with  :i  view  to  a 
union  betwa-i-n  the  Lutlnirau  and 
the  Ctalvinistie  Coidessions,  boUi 
of  which  had  tlu-ii'  adlK'n-nfs  in 
Germany.  The  king’s  appc-al  lor 
this  in  his  iirodanniiaon  of  I  SI  7  » 
about  tlu-  tinu'  of  tin-  terei-uli-narv 
of  the  Ib-forinatiori -evok(‘(l  \vid<-- 
spread  la-sponsc-,  and  various 
unions  wa-n-  realiza-d  in  tin- 
smalh-r  G(*rnnin  statt-s,  In  Rnissia 
mort-  diftieidties  weir  einainiiti-n'd, 
whicli  W(‘re  only  partially  solvi-d 
when,  in  ISI7,  a,  union  was 
areomplislu-d  nndc-r  tin-  nanu-  of 
tin-  UvangadicaJ  United  Ulnireli. 

In  tli(^  th-rnian  ('inpiri-  cn-alrd 
f»y  Hisinarek'  in  bS7l,  tin-  bntberaii 
Chureh  was  a  stat  ('-(-sta  blislied, 
state-eonti'olh-d  body  ;  bid,  it 
(whibitt-d  a,  yigorous  tile,  both 
iiitellectnally  and  religiously,  and 
had  within  its  bordc-rs  bot,b  a 


Lutme  Bell.  Bell  salvagecl  from  the 
wreck  of  the  frigate  Lutiuo  and 
now  in  the  underwriters’  room  at 
Lloyd’s.  The. bell  is  tolled  on  the 
receipt  of  important  news 

libc-ralism  wdiic-h  e.'cU-ndi'd  t,o 
riitionalisuL  and  an  evang('li(‘ulisin 
which  inelnded  |)i('tisin.  On  tf»e 
fall  of  the  Imperial  reginu^  in  tiu' 
First  Great  War,  a  (‘hang('  eaine 
over  the  relations  of  Church  and 
state  under  tln^  Weimar  ri^publican 
constitution  ;  but  this  govt-rnnu-nt 
was  short-lived,  and  National 
Socialism  arose  under  lUtler.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Nazi  move-- 
ment,  Cbi-istianity  was  rccognizt-d 
as  the  !24th  article  of  the  party 
programme ;  but  as  llitlmdsm 
developed  its  anti-Chri.stian  char¬ 
acter  was  unmistakable,  and  tln^ 
Nazi  state  more  and  mor<^  sought 
to  use  the  Chureh  for  its  political 
ends.  This  led  to  much  division 
within  tin-  ranks  of  the  (ilnireli, 
whose  religions  work  was  carried 


(in  lunh-r  great  diniciilly.  Rod 
i'('S(ilid,e  reaiMfanee  wan  ol1er(‘(l  by 
lunny  pa.sl.ors  aaid  eon;’ r('";at  ions  ; 
and  tin’s  savial  flu-  i;onI  td'  the 
Uhiireli  I’er  4. In'  da)'  of  Idx-ration 
wddeli  eanu'  witli  ilu-  eolktpsi'  of 
Nazism  in  RJld.  Ncr  Ualvinism  ; 
R(‘formal  ion. 

P.  Bliuinum 

lillif iiKjruiihi/.  lailluMam  (’)‘elo 
|)(-dia„  .la("ob  and  llan!i,  I  S!l{l ; 

1  )ocl  rinal  'riuMihi;>)  (d  (  he  but  In-run 
(fhiii'eli,  II.  Sebmid.  Rnr,.  trtiiis, 
isnih  'I’be  luillu-ran  ,\le\a'inen(  m 
l'hi,i',land,  11.  R.  ,hic(»hii,  I  SDO ;  (’on 
ressi(nuil  Iliu(or>  el'  (In’  I  ail  In-run 
( Inireb.  d.  W  .  Rn'liiird,  I lUIll* 

IiUtiiHi,  L.v.  A  h'lriieli  liigatt- 
ea,|)(nr<‘d  liy  the  ro‘ili;ili.  Ri-na, nu'd 
II.IM.S,  Lidiins  she  sailed  in  I  7b!l 
for  'revel,  off  tin*  N(‘( In-rlund;'. 
eoust,  earryiny,  nearl)  I' I ,b(MI.0(HI 
in  .speei('.  'Fin'  shi|)  ((as  wia-eked, 
i  here  b(‘ing  (udy  oar  survivor, 
Dnts'li  liMlierinen  oldaini'd  I  lions, 
and.s  of  ponnd  f  wialb  of  y;old 
from  (  la-  wreck,  and  bet  wi'eii  1  S.>7 
and  bsdl  aboni  VI0,h(H)  wa-i 
I'eenv  (-red.  In  RU  1  an  at  I empi  n  as 
madi*  to  brio.",  up  ( In-  bulk  of  ( In- 
la'isisiire,  bid.  aftei'  iimvim';  a 
million  Imi.-i  of  sand  (udy  b  erainii 
nf  gol(  1  w en-  reeov  ei'("(L 

iutawe  Bell,  Ik-ll  id'  tin-  old 
frigat.i*  Luline  Uiiriny;  (in- 

attiempto  to  n-eovi-r  (bi-  treasui'e 
lost  wbmi  the  \('!i{i(‘|  was  vvreekf-d, 
tin-  ship’s  b(‘II  was  Malvaiusl  and 
aft.er\vard;i  (inspi-inled  m  tin- 
ro.st.niin  id’  tin-  room  at.  Llip'd's, 
London,  w  beia-  ( in-  main  bnsim-.-is 
of  insuranei'  is  (ramsaeted.  'rin- 
r<'e('ipti  of  iinporl ant  news,  sandi  as 
n  wri-ek  or  t  he  arriv  al  id’  an  over 
dm-  vesM('l,  is  annoniHM-d  by  tolling; 
t.ln-  Ih'II, 

IiUtmg.  Ibir  tin-  details  <d'  tins 
mixtuia-,  UH(*d  for  iHling  oriliees 
and  eraek.s,  .irr  Lut<\ 

Lut<m,  Borough  and  indmd  rial 
town  in  BihIh,  Kngliimk  It  standM 
nenr  Ilu-  sonree  id'  llu-  L(‘a,  ,*10  m. 
N.W.  of  London. 

'riu^  chief  build¬ 
ing  is  llu-  parish 
ebur(‘h  of  N. 

Mary,  a  largi- 
erneifnrm  build¬ 
ing,  pa.rtly  Marly 
Unglish,  with  a 
uni(|ui-lu-xngoaal 
baptisti-ry.  A  mnv  town  ball  in 
(dassie  design,  opiau-d  in  HkUL  r<- 
plae.(-d  one  Imna-d  down  during  (be 
peace  celebrations  id'  fhdy,  (0151. 
Luton  was  onei^  tln^  (andre  of  the 
sirawplait.  industry,  and  tlie  mann* 
faet.uro(d’ladi(-K’  hats  is  st  ill  a-Hlnpl<- 
tiaulci,  tbongli  straw  is  nut.  now  a 
major  matmaal,  Glln-r  importaid 
produ(‘tH  iiieimb-  molor  eain  and 
lorrii-H,  aeroplam-'-i,  ball  bi-ariiigs. 
sc ien I  i  f i e  i n s  ( r n  me n  I  s ,  an d 


Luton  at  mu 


LUTSK 


U33U 


LUTY  L_NS 


Luion,  Bedfordshire.  The  Town 
Hall,  opened  1930.  It  was  built  to 
replace  a  former  hall,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  July,  1919 

chiunioalH.  Luton,  exidUHivo  of 
L('agniva  a,n(l  Li  ns  bury  vvanlw, 
CursssH  Ji  Isor.  <usnMtitsKUK!y.  'rii(a'<s 
JUT  grjimrtijir  wcdioolH  for  girls  jvnd 
hoys.  Lnton  Uoo  isinusiosi,  hnilt 
hy  liolx'rt  Adjun  (or  tli('  Jlrd  of 
JiutiC,  1702,  with  ail  Jirtgalliny  and 
coHnidion  of  tajH'sti’ii's,  biniitnnL 
jcwidry,  etc.,  was  0|><ai(‘d  to  (Le 
puhlic  hy  (Sir  Harold  WiM-nlier  iii 
11)50.  l>op.  (15)51)  ll(),3SL 
Lutsk  (l^slish  Ijiiek).  Town  of 
Idvniine  S.S.lt.,  in  the  region  of 
\hilhynia,  (brniiM’lv  a  Polish  eo.  It 
IS  40  in.  I'h  of  Vladimir,  on  Hie 
Ntyr  and  tli(‘  riy.  (Voiu  Kjizjdin  to 
Bi'cst-Lstovsk.  Tlu're  are  elotli 
factories,  l.aniu'ries,  and  fiaper 
mills.  In  Hie  I  Ith  century  Lutsk 
wfiH  th(‘  ejipitid  of  ji,n  independent 
primapality  after  passing  into 
tlic  hands  of  the  Litluianians  and 
J kill's,  it  wjiH  annexed  to  Eussia  in 
175)1. 

I’lie  hjittk'H  of  Lutsk  in  the 
Pirst  (h'C'Jit  AVar  took  plai'e  in 
Dloand  lOKi.Pob 
lowing  up  sta’ongly 
from  tlu'  eiipiiiii'C' 
of  lu)V(4;ind  \4a(li- 
mir  Volynsk,  jin 
A  list ro-(h‘rnian 
force  took  Ijutsk, 

Aug.  31,  11)15.  On 
the  night  of  (Sept. 

7-8  the  Russians 
launched  a  eomit- 
er-olfensive ;  on 
fcsopt.  23  they 
captured  vital  posi¬ 
tions  N.  of  Lutsk, 
and  the  town  again 
fe  11  into  t  li  e  i  r 
hands.  They  had 
outrun  their*  lines 
of  communication, 
however,  and  were 
forced  to  retire  on 
Sept.  2(S.  On  June 


4,  I5(!(i,  II.iissiasiH  in  (,li('  \'olIiynia, 
ari'ai  al.taeki'd  N.W'.  towards  Lnf.sk 
and  S.W.  towards  Brody  jiiid 
Li'iiiherg  (now  L\\s)w).  Lutsk  lell 
to  Hkuu  wifihin  two  days,  gain 
of  20  in.  ;  pnsliiiig  on,  tlu'y  pi'iu'- 
(niH'd  to  witJiin  20  m.  of  Kovi'l 
and  Hu'  saane  di.stane('  of  Vdadindr 
Volynsk. 

Afti'r  Hie  parHHon  of  Pok'uid  hy 
(h'l'iiuiny  and  ftussiai  in  Si'pt. 
15)35),  Lnlsk  was  inelmh'd  in  Hie 
B.iissian  zone.  Thi^  (h'rmuns 
eaplui’i'd  it  at,  i,he  I'lid  of  11)41  and 
lu'ld  i(,  until  lA'h.  5,  15)41,  wlu'ii 
Hieir  garrison  wsis  drivi'ii  out,  hy 
unit.s  of  Hh'  1st,  Pkrjiinian  nrniy. 
It  wi'iil,  ^\4t,ll  ili(^  ix'st  ol’ N'olhyiiia-, 
to  ItuHsiji,  hy  the 
E,  u  H  s  o  -  P  o  1  i  sh 
tnaity  signi'il  in 
Aug.;  1945. 

Lnt  tor  worth. 

^Market  town  ol‘ 

Leieeste  rshiri', 

Enghuuh  Itstands 
on  till'  Swift,  7  m. 

N.E.of  Enghy  jind 
5(0  in.  hy  rly.  from 
London.  It 
chii'fly  famous  I'or 
i  t  H  assoeijit  ions 
wit,h  John  VVy* 

('lilfe,  r(H*t,or  lu'ri' 

1374  84.  S.  Mary’s 
ehureh,  a,  tiiu^  old 
Imildiiig,  eont,aiiis 
the  pulpit  juid  other  I'i'lies  of  t,h(' 
r('fonm‘r.  JJu'ri'  is  jiri  olx'lisk  t,o 
his  memory  in  t,lu'  town.  Marki't 
day,  J'hursday.  Pop.  (15)51) 
parish,  3,15)7. 

Luttrell  Psalter.  English 
illumina,t(‘d  mamisei-ipt  of  ilu' 
Hth  century.  K.xecut,(id  ahout 
1342  for  (8ir  QootTrey  LutitroH,  it 


is  oiu'  ol‘  tlui  most  inteu'sl  ing  ilhi- 
minat,(‘d  imiuuseripts  and  is  pri'- 
ser\'ed  in  tlu'  IJrit/isli  Museum.  It 
is  illustrjited  with  a,  lovi'ly  sm'ii's 
of  miniature's,  in  glowing  colours, 
ch'pii'ting  sports,  pastiinu's,  ens- 
ioms,  hnsiiH'Hs  nu'Hiods,  and  ('vi'ry 
aspi'cl  of  count, ry  life, 

Lutyens,  (Siu  Edwin  Landskuk, 
(iStil)  15)44).  A  liriiish  anLiti'ct. 
Born  M:i.r(/h  25),  18()5),  he  studii'd 
jit,  tlu'  E.H.A,  Jind  began  his  eari'i'i- 
in  bS8<S.  During  Hu^  LS5)0h  he 
(h'sigiH'd  (‘ouii(,ry  housi's  and,  in 
eolla  hora(  inn  wit  li  (h'rtrmU'  Jekyll, 
gardi'iis  iioi,ahh'  for  lim'  seiisi'  ol 
(h'tail.  Ills  cliii'f  works  in  London 
ineliided  llaJiipstc'ad  (hirden 


(Sii  hurl),  (S.  Tlolnrs  Iiisf  ituti'.  4’uft(ui 
(St.;  honsi's  in  Little  (lollegi*  S(,. 
and  Smit  h  Wip,  Wi'stminster ; 
Britminie  llousi',  Einshury  Sip; 
l\Hdhni<I  Bjuik,  Pic'cadilly  ;  eh'vji- 
tion  of  Midland  Bank,  Poultry  ; 
!ind  fountaiuH  in  Tra(iilgji,r  Sip' 

In  1912,  when  a  mi'mher  of  Hie 
iidvisory  eommitt,('e  t,o  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India, 
Lulyi'iis,  with  Sii' 
Ib'riiert  Bfi,  km*, 
di'signed  the  sile 
and  arehiti'etund 
seheme  of  New 
Dellii.  This  gran- 
dio.se  eone<'|)t,ioii, 
like  tihe  E..(  k  eat, he- 
dral  at  Livi'rpool, 
ranks  among  his 
most  ambitious 
a  V  h  i  e  v e  mentis, 
though  in  the  U.K. 
h('  is  aasoeiateil 
ehii'fiy  withilomi's- 
tie  ai’chiticetiure, 
and  lias  hci'u  de- 
Hcrihi'd as ihi'  imio- 
vatorofl,h('mod('rn 
eoimtry  houHo.  As 
!in  arehiiec't',  he 
wjiH  said  to  hji%'e 
evolv'cd  from  the 
pieturesipie  l,o 
t,h('  nKmuinenlal, 


PA 


from  tho  Psaltor,  showing  Sir  Geottroy 

toiiruamout.  Hers 

eampped  by  his  wife,  who  hands  him  helmet  and  pennon,  while  another 

lady  carncs  (lie  Luttrell  shield 


Lutterworth,  Leicestershire.  Parish  church  of  8.  Mary, 
restored  and  enlarged  since  the  time  of  Wyclilfe 

I’dlrntitia 


LUTZEN 

The  Cenotaph  in  \Yhitehall  (repu¬ 
ted  to  have  been  worked  out  on  a 
scribbling  block  during  luncheon) 

expresses  his 

■  national  inonu- 

I  war  memorials 
'  included  those 

B  r  e  1 0  n  n  e  u  X 
and  Manchester. 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  He  designed 

Britisli  architect  Hampton  Court 

bridge  ;  the  tomb  of  George  V  at 
Windsor  (with  Reid  Dick  as 
sculptor) ;  an  open-air  memorial  to 
George  V,  Windsor ;  the  Queen’s 
doll’s  house ;  Benson  Court,  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  Cambridge,  etc. 
Lutyens  was  elected  A.R.A.  in 
1913,  R.A.  in  1920,  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1938. 
Ivnigbted  1918,  he  received  the 
O.M.  1942.  He  died  Jan.  1,  1944. 
Consult  Lives,  E.  Lutyens,  1942  ; 
A.  8.  G.  Butler  and  0.  Hussy,  19-51; 
Candles  in  the  8un,  Lady  Emily 
Lutyens,  1957. 

His  third  daughter  (Agnes) 
Elisabeth  (b.  1906)  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  composer  of  chamber 
music  and  music  for  films. 

Liitzen.  Town  of  E.  Germany, 
12  m.S.  W.  of  Leipzig,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  two  ^eat  battles.  On 
Nov.  16  (N.8.),  1632,  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  died  in 
defeating  the  Imperialists  under 
Wallenstein.  On  May  2,  1813, 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians 
and  Russians. 

In  1632  Gustavms  was  campaign¬ 
ing  in  Germany.  With  20,000  num 
he  marched  from  Naumburg  to 
pick  up  a  contingent  of  Germans,  : 
for  \\  allenstein  was  near  Liitzeii,  i 
and  a  battle  was  soon  almost  in¬ 
evitable.  On  Nov.  15  news  that 
Wallenstein  bad  sent  off  a  con-  i 
siderable  force  on  a  plundering  i 
expedition  caused  Giistavus  to  i 
change  his  plans.  He  turned  ; 
towards  Liitzen  to  find  and  to  ^ 
nght  a  weakened  enemy.  c 

The  enemy  was  ready.  On  Nov.  I 

-0,000  stroiiff,  was  drawn  up  near  a 
Lutzen.  The  mflintry  we^re  in  v 
masses  in  the  centre  ;  the  cavalry  v 
were  on  the  wings ;  the  artillery  r 
were  m  the  front.  The  8wedish  I- 
army  had  its  trained  infantry  in  a 
smaller  groups,  but  it,  too,  ‘had  t 
cavalry  on  the  wings  and  artillery  ii 
M  front.  After  some  artillery  cx-  h 
changes  tlm  battle  was  joined.  tl 
The  Swedish  horse  dashed  again, st  d; 
their  foes_  and  put  them  to  flight,  tl 
but  the  infantry,  who  had  also  ol 
taken  the  initiative,  were  not  able  sc 
o  equal  that  peiformance.  A  sc 


5336 


stout  fight  vvas  wagi'd  at  close  to  rt'sist  .i  1 1  art  ;  w.idm-'  till  b(i|j 
quarters,  and  while  ibis  was  pro-  nkIi'M  v\oi'o  (‘\ Ii.i u:4 ed.  In*  I  sent 

.1  /  I. -..i.v.  IkiLl  lkk<Wlk  tin  ,1 


(.JlUULflri,  clliu  vviiUL,  iinin  \\  nn  m  ^  ^  ip  sin  ii 

ceeding  (histaviiH,  leading  bis  inmi  lorwai'd  lOO  ";iin;i  In  m.ikc  ,i  i-a 

to  a  threatened  fiiirt  ol’  tin*  lin<\  v\  i(  li  ra:<('  allot,  io  I  bo  otinm  Inn 

was  killed.  Wallenstein’s  nuui  ili<*n  and,  pnalmo-  bn  waid  be.  la'an  vi 

T-v-t  iiri4’K  (Jll/iwWkMiJ  IIm/iI  (inlallltwl  I  Ikf''  Ik ’I  I  f 


met  with  a  tem|)orary  success  mil  il  (inisbod  llio  batlb*. 

Bernhard  of  iSaxe-Weirintr,  li.'iving  b’lMNcio.  p( 

taken  over  tlu*  command,  sno  I9M>).  r-dln'iniaii  lii  lnn.ui.  ||(‘ 
cewded  in  I'a.llying  Ibc  iSw(‘d(‘s,  and  bobrngod  In  a  mdilr  f.iindv  nl  (bid 
the  lost  gnus  iind  tin*  ground  wi're  eonnir),  Iml  un  In  nii'tlim-'a  anb* 
rce.|itiirnl.  'J'l.' 


'<vlt  f 


SI 


¥'4 


I  '"a  i  (d  bai,'*li  d) 

"  lb^^rr(d  .  Ilo  uaa 
a  moiii  her  o|  I  li(- 
J  \n'd  I'lan  I  Iciob 
P  da>',  iSS.i  SO, 
f  and  lintu  LsnI 
|j  <*»  In  *  deal  II  waa 
i  liamltt'i  lain  to 
d  1  bo  miipornr  nj 
I  Gi  tna.  Murl) 
j  “1  In  i  t lino  na  i 
I  poid  in  l-am 
y  bold,  a  n  d  h  a 


Luxembourpt,  Paris.  StiUo  du  livro  (Ihu*,  mUlrry  la  tim  d  i'  (Mob*i  ,n( 
palace,  where  the  golden  book  of  rooordijor  thorrlguluK  lui,  ni  'da  Mini.* 

!amr).y  was  tormorly  kept.  Walls  and  coilinit  warn  .lm.(m"i,,il  ,  , 

by  pnpils  of  Eubons.  Top,  rinhi,  south  front  of  tlio  puluun  '  '  ■'  "  ''  '  •'* 

luiil  their  eliai'KO  (hrid--,!  ll„,  ,l,iy.  urolo  on  |:,.h..|iit.>* l,i  l.:H!.ir,h  .ill'i 

forU.<nm|,„nahHtHll,.,l,  Tl„.  uito  ImV,  .  . . .  I!„|u  n,u. 

IS  iimfkcd  l).y  a  ehaiiol  and  other  1 1 e.hu'i.'iil  .Slo  I .  li,  l.sdii  ■  lli  .lo.o 

mcunonalH  (,y™  Adol-  ,d'  llohe,m;o,  l.d.,,.!,,;,-.  1.4ll' 

jihiis  Unity  ie.'u'H  War.)  I.di'  and  ‘I'lnu  .  id  \l,.  ,lci  ,hilii| 

Betorc  t he  smiiid  haUlo ol' l.eiii.  Iliia,  |iii)|i  ;  „,idTh..  Il.i  .  ii,  W.,,'., 
kis  Naiiolcoii  ,s  hiino  riiiisiTi|i|.  Mill,  II.-  ih.-d  d.ni.  Ml  Mill)  ’ 
army  ii  eomhmed  iiatioiiN  had  HUaiw,  l.ii.un,  .\i!,„r  Uii 
been  roduci.d  to  a  ciphi.r  hy  Ills  ina,,,.  lluio\  ( I  Vs-'  |s-(|| 

Russian  eaiiipaiKii  . .  In- liiid.  Iiy  (h-rni.o,  ,ddi..|,  |),„„  M.,,  J 

the  spi-uin  nt  Id  .•!.  . . .  ns;',  l„.  ,.„t,.|..d  Ihr  I'ni,  i.inar,  iJ 

mnviiis  towards  tlio  I'llho  Io  inccl  i„  n'l.,  ,  ,  ,  '||,  ) 

tin-  allied  roiiirntratioiis.  ||„  hnuii.-  loiudil  al  ,  ,  " 'd 

mss, I, nod  and  at  Hrrarl.  elsan  hiar  ,v'  dl:,:',  ' 

m  1 7:  Ir  """"  'o 

i_,mii(i  on  lail/eu.  IJie  ullioi  com*  m  tbe  uh,'  .a*  t.n  t  t 

mander  Witf (rutwOMa,  a.  ■  /  '  Idiiaation  lai  od  a 

aanuei,  vyttguispMti,  di'Mignod  tl)  cnrin  ol  nri'-iibu'i  tin.u..  ..  h. 

surprise  him  hy  an  attark  on  thn  hlal-K  .1.,'.',.  J  i 

while  the  |•('mallld(^I■  id  his  aniiv  m  i-  ,i i,  1 1.  ,  7  , 

was  du-eetod  aKaiiist  Naiailiaai ’a  aniiv  i' “l " V  "  "'‘''i'''"' 

Hltbt  and  rear.  The  eilahiiied  iHItli,  le  i.ed  iha.  7|'  , I'u'''’  pi'^^ 

Prussiaiuuid  Biissiaii attack  heiai II  I  I  i  i  '  '  ‘ Oie 

about  9  tt.m  on  ,Jiilv  *'^d Go  rrm  , m*  ! ad /(»w  uaa 

the  J'Wh  man,  hiidLvL  mid  ' a-l  ii  " 'I''', 

mg  Lutizen.  At  11  a  in  Mufwti  f  s  ki  t  Imlt (tMlnp  1  )md  lofdand 

Imm-d  WittoiaiHtiihi’sdaalp,.,' i',;"  "r  I;"''"" 

the  aXiaick  on  his  ri-dit  roar  *ihd‘  r  m  i  ‘thumnal nm,  Gm 

divining  his  plan,  lie  imlloiiod  til  *  l'*"‘l“<’i*d  In,  ,  ,,jidlo 

the  scene  of  action,  and  with  bin  *»ddto  nwav 

eld  prompt,n(',ss  pbnincd  a  coimlm'  .  AL.a  tmiGHu  lv 

sehenie.  He  iiiji.id:!  a  i::,!;:.'  .i  l:;:;::.:'":,  "•  I,  . I 

serve,  and  disiiosed  the  reiiadiidi.r  i  '  '"■'■■''■>11  I'.iil  i.t  il„i 

I  >im.i<inamde,  Arden, hnddand,,  and  r.  the 
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luosi.  Hdjuilily  i)('()|)l('(I  portion  of 
ili('  coiinh’y.  Iron  iw  uiiiK'd,  Hlaitn 
(piarricd,  fuid  oa„sti-iron  mjuui- 
faclurrd.  It'  vvn.s  H(‘V(*r('(l  from  Mio 
pji'Hiid  diicliy  of  laixtauburii;  in  I  S.'tl), 
Ar(‘n,,  l,7t)t),s(|.  in.  Pop.  l]ll(>,74n. 

IiUJcemlboiirg'.  Knaicli  paljua', 
Hit'iialifd  on  t'ln^  baidv  of  t.li(» 

S('in(‘  in  Paris.  5t  was  dosifiincd  in 
Hi  1 .7  by  ,I{U'(jU(‘H  d(‘  ProH.M(‘,  for 
Mari('  do’  Mtdioi,  and  (‘r(‘(d'(‘d  on 
l  li('  Hit.o  of  a  inansion  pniH’bn'Sod  in 
Klll:^  from  ih<‘  duo  do  Piiu'y- 
laixoinbonrfj;.  Do  Ib'oHso  was  in- 
Hlruot'Oil  to  copy  tlu^  Idtii  I’aJaoi' 
all  l^’lon‘no(‘,  bull  tifu'  <l(‘Hi|j;n,  wilJi 
it'W  two  bold  llankini.;;  pHiviliouM, 
bi'aii'M  liMiIo  roHi'inbla-iu'o  (.o  t-ho 
hU'b'r.  d’bo  (puam  aidorni'd  Dk' 
pala(‘o  in  Mk'  (urdlii'Ht  maniu'r,  but- 
aifl'i'r  li('r  doa,lili  ili  was  n('<A<'<'l.('d. 
In  PS.'il)  lilu'  pa,la.(^o  vvuiM  almoati  (ui- 
tiir(‘ly  roinodolli'd  by  A.  d(‘  (Phoi’m, 
who  (‘x(i('nd(‘d  (ho  ^lardmi  favadi*) 
by  more  l.luui  ono-ihird,  and  ri'- 
airrJMigoil  l.lu"  inliorior.  d’lu'  Muhoo; 
(In  Duxoni  1)0(11*0,  famouH  for  ifa 
oolloihiion  of  modi'i’n  works  of  airf, 
is  on  I'Ik'  K.  sido  of  t,Ii(‘  biiiklino;. 

Lnximdiourj.^  (hM'dims,  ori'pn- 
ally  laid  oui  by  .1.  dt'  Po’oshis  ai*(^ 
('xiionHivi*  a,nd  biaudiifnl. 

Luxembourg,  h’liANvoiH  IIujnim 
ni'i  MoN'i'MoiU'iNdV  -  Ibni'rMvini-i'i, 
Diikm  ok  (  M)2S  1)5).  h’ri'Uoh  nold- 

i<'r.  Born  fja<n. 
S,  KiliS,  in 
Pail’ is,  ho  wuiH 
r('la-l'(al  to  (ho 
(dndb  fan  lily, 
aiiid  vi'as  <‘dn- 
(*a((i(‘d  with  his 
0  o  n  H  i  II  ,  tho 
groa4i  Dondb 

^  (q.v.).  d’o  t'N- 

FrancoisLuxombourK,  lUi.  ,muv- 

French  soldlor  . 

H(M|U01100  Ol 

ihi'ir  sliari^  in  Dio  I^k’niKh',  the*  two 
imtorod  tho  Siiaiuish  W'rvioo  to« 
gothm*.  In  11)51)  Pramy)iH  no 
('iit'i'rod  tho  Primoh  army  and  soon, 
liavinpj  marriial  an  Inan'SH,  wan 
mado  <lnk(*.  hi  Dio  war  that 
bt'fjjan  in  U)7!2  ho  was  in  ooniniand 
of  a  forO'O  whio.h  d(4oa,t(‘d  Du^'  Dut  idi 
inKhn-  William  of  Draiiigix  liidi  hin 
ro]mtati()n  was  mado  by  a  rotroat 
ho  oonducti'd  from  Diroohi  wlam 
fo!l()W('<l  by  Huporior  foi*coH.  hi^ 
(saptunul  ValonoionnoH  dnrin/j;  tlu‘ 
war  that  onthal  in  I <178.  On  tho 
renewal  of  war  in  KiHl)  .Luxom- 
bourg,  rogardod  an  Prancio’s  lii’st 
Holdior,  wan  jmt  in  oommand  in 
MandorH,  whore  ho  boat  his  life¬ 
long  ad  viu’Hary,  William  of  Orang(% 
at  Htoinkirk,  Ang.  3,  1(502, 

and  No(n*win<l(Mi,  July  20,  11505. 
Ho  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  4,  1(505. 

Luxemburg,  (lountry  and  a 
grand  duchy  of  hJnropis  It  com- 
priHCB  the  8.  portion  of  Ardemioa 


I  lighlandH,  draining  (lO  Dns  Mosidh',  Ijiixmiihiirg,  like  Dm  iS.  Nether- 
which  forms  iliS  S.P.  frontim*.  lands,  ridx^hul  againsli  William  ; 
Belgium  li(\s  iio  the  N.  and  W.,  and  whmi  in  1850  Dm  powers  ro- 
\  .  JitT  /  lh-an(!(‘ io  tlnmS.,  nognizisl  Btdgiurn  a.s  a  soparabo 

a, ml  (o'rmany  to  e()nntry,  Pr'oii<4i-sp(s», Icing  W.  Lnx- 
the  Itsanmis  (niihnrg  (sre  hnxcmihourg)  was 
liSSllSE  given  to  her,  Ih  huxmnburg  n^- 

' 'Wi  iim '  ohiof  mx)-  ma.ining  a  gi*a.nd  dimhy  with 

y  nomil!  import-  Willia'in  as  its  didci!.  Odds  grand 
anc.o  of  Die  slati!  diieliy,  Dm  presmit  hnxmnbnrg, 

LuxoiuburK  imus  join'O  Uin  (iwmiui  (iiimI'Hiih  imidii 

whcri!  Iilm  Mm-  in  1842.  Duriiigl815  (5(5,  tho  grand 
(‘(i(,(‘  irondii'ld  strc’l.ohes  into  duoliy,  lairgoorsmall,  waisa  momhm’ 
Praiioo.  Up  1,0  11)14  Belgium  of  the  (hn'inan  (ion federation.  In 

iniport(‘(l  <|uan(,iD('H  of  iron  ore  ! 8(57,  by  the  treaty  of  London,  the 
Ironi  hei'i',  whih*  a  good  deal  more  powiu'S  deelariMl  it  indepianhmti, 
was  turned  into  pig  iron  and  MiIkI  gnarainteied  its  nontraJitiy. 
(!X])orteil  to  (hn-many,  ddnx'e-  On  (.lie  disd.h  of  Willin,m  III  in 
lilths  ol  (/he  ansi  is  eulDvaliisl  ;  1 800,  (,h(^  Net-lim’laiiids  piisscil  to  his 

oats  and  potatoi's  being  thi^  main  daughter  Whllndminai  ;  Imt  at/ (Pat 
(•'I’ops,  Dum  whi'Ht.  'rim  vim^  is  Dnm  simeession  in  Luxemburg  waiS 
grown  in  (,h(!  Moselle  valley  ;  a,nd  restrie.ted  to  ma,hxM,  a.nd  Die  grand 
horsi'S  a.nd  en*ttle  an*  reared.  4dm  duehy  wimt  (a)  Adolfilms  (d.  11)05), 
ehief  river  is  th(wSin*(M)r  Sauer.  In  a  menihm*  ol' thei  <!id(!r  hi’n.m!h  of 
addition  lo  Luxemburg,  the  eapi-  the  liousi^.  of  Nas.saii.  lie  wms  siie- 
ta/l,_  ('he  ehi(‘f  towns  aiH*  LoDi,  <!(usled  hy  his  son  Willia,m  (d. 
Djllerdange,  and  l)ud('la,ng(‘.  Most  11)12),  and  when  it  heea/tne  ajipar- 
of  (,li<'  peof)l(!  n,r(*  ILU.  'TIk*  govt.  e.n(/  tlmt  W'iDi  him  (/he  tnali^  line  of 
is  in  (,h(‘  hands  of  ai  eluunhm*  of  52  the  NaiSsa/U  family  would  end,  i\,  la,vv 
dt^pntiixs  f'ks'ted  for  live  viairs  a,nd  wa/S  passixl  allowing  th<!  aee.i^ssion 
a  eahimd/.  Pof).  (11)5(5)  .511,(555.  of  limmles.  Uhaalotti^  (h.  dan.  25, 
Luxmuhnrg  originaind  in  a  LSDd),  Heeoml  of  William’s  six 
eounty,  ereated  in  i/he  llDi  etm-  dainghtors,  h(H!a'me  grand  dmilnvss 
(/iiry,  and  ta/king  i(.H  na/Uie  from  it.s  on  the  U/hdic-atiou  of  her  sist(!r 
(!hi('f  (lOwn.  Its  eoiuitH  hi'cxum^  Marii!,  da/ii.  1),  IDID. 
so  impor(ia.nt  l/hai  in  1508  one  of  AK.hough  Oenminy  wa/.s  among 
them,  llmu’y,  was  ehosmi  mil-  the  signatories  of  thi!  treaty  of 
pm'or,  and  in  thi!  MDi  cii'niury  l/lie  London,  18(57,  she  invadisl  Lux- 
liousi!  of  Luxmuhurg  was  one  of  emhnrg,  sininlta/iKxmsly  wit/li  her 
th(U)hi(!f  familii's  of  Luropis  d’o  hr  attack  on  Bidgiurn,  in  11)14.  A  <le- 
helonged  dolin, 

iiiiKo  !(.lumuii,.  Ulv  LUXEMBURG 

In  l4i|4tli(Mluehy,  (  En^iuh  Milos 

as  till!  eounty  had 
hi*('n  sine.e  1554, 

iicwuud  ,»!,.■(,  (.r  ;  'rf  T/S.A^pAT'ir 

.Burgundy  and  ['l  l  \  s  4  a 

lluw  |).I,HH/'(1  <pk  y 

to  tho  (mipm'oi* 

i.h(!  kin^',s  ol  ^ 

Spain  rr/.opaw  . 

to  1715,  whmi  it  .u  s,.  ff//  < 

pasHi'd  hy  ar-  ^  T)  AT)  C  H  \ 

rangmnent  to  /  di 

Austria.  4dm  T? 'X 

,1'Vnncl.  oon.im-,- 

'lyo  oonf-nwH  |  W 


h(‘(!ame  part  of 

Hin'Kuinly  and 


thus  hi/tm*  fiassed 
to  tho  (mipm'oi* 
(,diarl(!H  V.  It  was 
a  poHSc'HHion  of 

hiH  d<-Hc,.nKlaiil;H, 


» 


Mb  ihc  H  fim 

a;  S  A/ 


mado  it  a,  grand  I  '  ' 

dnoliy,  and  khvo 

ili  a.s  a  lan'HOJial  ^ miwun  ““"W  ^ 

dnc.liy  to  William  V'T  ,  J 

I  of  liho  Nothor- 


A,  J-ir 


lands  in  exchange  X  X/jC&a  .IF''  ' 

for  the  f)rang(‘.  U  .^3*4X7  ' 

Nassau  posses-  ' T  A .  ’  .  G  '  / ,  :'1S  j  .  V 

Tvinnw  Tr^  iw'iVi  luxomburK.  Map  0!  the  grand  duchy,  showing  its 

many,  ju  loou  position  between  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
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fcacliniBiit  of  Gorman  troops  tore  In  fecpt.,  Ji)45,  LuxotiilunL, 
up  therailsatTrois  Viergeson  Aug.  given  a  zone  of  occupa,tiou  m  the 
1,  1914,  and  during  the  night  Eifcl  dist.  ot  (iiormany. 
strong  forces  entered  Luxemburg,  The  Luxeml)urg  govt.,  (liiniii!; 
asserting  that  the  French  were  its  exile  in  London,  enU'red  in  Ml  11 
marching  against  it.  A  proclania-  into  a  convention  wil)li  tlio  NolJo'i 
tion  announced  that  the  occupa-  lands  and  Belgian  exiled_  govts,  lor 
tion  would  be  only  provisional ;  a  post-war  cuHtoiiis  union  ol  Mu' 
personal  and  religious  liberty  three  countric^s.  Itatiliea.tlfui  in 
would  be  respected;  iron  di.scip-  M)47  brought  the  Bendiix  ”  eiis 
line  of  the  German  occupying  toms  union  into  tormal  existeiUM' 
forces  would  be  maintained,  and  on  Oct.  21)  (sy'c  Blenelux). 
all  requisitioned  goods  paid  for  in  Luxemburg  partieipatisl  in  ilu^ 
cash.  The  Germans  broke  all  their  European  Boeovery  Mrogramnux 
promises.  Luxemburgers  were  in  the  Brussels  treaty,  MM-S,  aud 
seized  as  hostages,  forcibly  enrolled  in  the  North  Atlantic  trisaty,  MMIL 
in  the  German  army,  conclcmned  to  Luxemburg.  Town  and  capital 
death  for  alleged  offences,  though  as  of  the  grand  duchy  ol  Luxendnirg. 
far  as  is  known  none  was  executed.  It  stands  on  the  Alzi'ttiu  I’he  eluel 


The  country  was 
stripped  of  food 
and  raw  materials, 
and  was  not  evacu¬ 
ated  until  the  arm¬ 
istice, Nov.  11, 1918. 

By  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  Luxem¬ 
burg  ceased  to 
belong  to  the 
German  customs 
union.  In  1921  it 
concluded  a  cus¬ 
toms  union  with 
Belgium. 

The  Germans 
again  invaded  un- 


ImildingH  a, re  the 
(liurehes  of  S. 
MiehacL'Uid  Noire 
Dame  a,ii(l  tin' 
pahuie.  Idnoliurch 
of  W.  GiiiriiiuH  in 
hewn  out  of  solid 
roek.  ;\i  oiu'  time 


Luxmnhorg  was 

regardinl  as  oiu'  ol' 

thci  strong! ssl,  for 

tr('SH(‘H  in  hhirop<s 

.5^1  but  il.H  fortilic- 

j  alloiiH  w('re  (h'’ 

T  V  n  •  4  i  1.  -u  strove! I  in  lS(i7. 
Luxemburg.  Great  viaduct,  bmlt  mi  '  •  • 

I  Ih'  iGu(‘ 


in  1801  across  the  P6trusse  valley  ‘unnun-!  in» 

dnstru's  ai'!'  nmn 

defended  Luxemburg  on  May  10,  and  steel  working,  brtnving,  and 
1940.  The  standing  army  of  250  tanning.  The  town  Ii(‘H  parily  in 
could  offer  no  resistance,  and  ruler  the  valley,  with  tin'  iihhw  pnriioii 
and  govt,  fled  to  France,  then  to  of  the  plateau  above,  and  many 
Canada,  and  in  1941  went  to 
London.  On  July  28,  1940,  a  Ger¬ 
man  civil  governor  of  Luxemburg 
was  appointed.  The  Gorman 
language  was  made  compulsory 


streets  zag-zag  up^  ilu'  slopi's  or 
ascend  by  steps,  riit*  nanu'  an'iin  i 
little  town.  Mop.  (MlOO)  OH.O.’llL 
Luxemburg,  Bosa  (1870-1919). 
German  socialist.  Of.bavish  origin, 


Luxemburg  was  again  included  in  slie  was  horn  at  v^amosc,  Itiissian 
the  German  customs  union ;  and  Poland,  IVlareh  5,  187(1,  nie<>e  of  a 
the  Nazi  system  of  education  was  founder  of  llie  Bank  of  Poland, 
introduced-  On  Aug.  30,  1942,  the  Having  studied  eisnuimies  at 
grand  duchy  was  annexed  to  the  Zurich,  she  laa'anu'  a  pro(bHH!»r  in 
Reich.  The  people  endured  wonso  economic  stnknu'e,  but.  gidliag  int<> 
hardships  than  in  the  First  Groat  trouble  with  th<^  auMioriih's, 
War;  young  men  were  called  up  caped  deportation  to  .Silxn-ia  by 
for  German  labour  service  or  flight  to  J^erlin,  wIksh'  in  1H9H  nlm 
service  in  the  army,  and  one  in  ten  married  Gustav  laih(sd<  to  Hvenvo 
of  the  pop.  was  sent  to  forced  German  citi/wuHlup.  Pimh^ssor  ot' 
labour  or  a  concentration  camp.  economhsH  iu  Berlin,  she  won  noior- 
On  Sept.  10,  1944,  troops  of  the  iety  as  Rod  Rosa.  Slie  i!)in(sl  lonrs 


U.S.  1st  army  crossed  the  frontier, 
the  Germans  retiring  before  them. 
They  liberated  the  city  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  intact  the  same  day.  The 
German  counter-offensive  in  the 
Ardennes  (g.v.)  made  part  of  Lux¬ 
emburg  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting, 
Dec.,  1944-Jan.,  1945,  and  delayed 
the  return  of  the  grand  duchess 
until  April.  During  the  Second 
Great  War,  Luxemburg  changed 
from  a  rich  to  an  impoverished 
country,  with  thousands  homeless, 
and  a  third  of  the  land  devastated. 


with  Karl  IJobkiiKH'ht  and  wan  Dm 
founder  ol  Polish  soeial  deimotn'aov, 
A  cripple,  small  of  stature,  but  a 
speaker  and  writer  whosi'  viohume 
was  almost  Cffualhul  by  Inn'  ability, 
she  was  long  on  the  editorial  stall  of 
Vorwiirts.  During  tin'  First  Great 
War  she  was  impriHoinnl  for  anti» 
militariHin.  Lilan'afied  alttn*  the 
revolution  of  Nov.,  1918,  hIh' took  a 
loading  part  in  tlmBpaiiaeist  (( )!)m- 
munist)  movement  and,  being 
arrested  with  rdohkneehtiu  Berlin 
on  Jan.  15, 1919,  by  a  patrol  of  tlm 


civil’  gnaril,  vac  KiIIimI,  »(■  ua;i  lnk. 
licv!'!!,  b\  Dll'  anib.  Ib'i'  ..(inly  of 
tin'  IDcuisn  i  i"M»lal  ido.  u  hndi  hail 
bin'll  I  he  incpiral  am  i»l  1  In*  iao\ 
inolil  oil!'  Ii'd.  ua,i  i'caiial  1922, 
<SVf'  spar!  aciat.'i. 

Lraeiiil.  'I'l'uii  of  I'Vato’e.  in  (hi' 
depl.  ol  I  laiili'  Saonr.  !  I  lo  1(1  ni. 
N.Wb  ol  laii'o.  a(  1  bo  ba  .o  nf  (ho 
\'oa/y'M.  The  mineral  balba  were 
known  (o  Dll'  Bomnna.  dBere  are 
a  lino  !  D  h  oml  ary  chui  oh  nad 
ruins  of  a-  nninnoloiA  bminlod  in 
59B  by  S.  ( Nilnnibainei. 

Lux  Mimdi  (LnP,  bejii  «d  (he 
world).  Njune  r,n'oii  (na  oo|loe(ion 
of  Dioolit|'ieaI  eoanwa  publi  ihoil  in 
I8.S9.  'riio  edilor  uioi  ( 'harlon  (  hire, 
(Inm  head  of  1  hiae)  I bniar,  (  Klord, 
v\'ho  wro(o  one  on  Tin’  1  in|\  .Spirit 
and  liiofiiral  ion.  The  Imnk  w  a  <  un 
aDein|*(  lo  pernioale  (bo  high 
elnii'i’h  iiohool  w  i(  h  (  hr  i  raubr,  nl 
modern  Biblioal  rriiniain,  nod  ns 
HUeh  VVjoi  \jnlenD>  aa:uiili'd  liy 
liho  more  narieiwaiivo  rlmroluueii, 

Lnxor  (Arab,  ol  (,bemi,  the 
palacoii),  'Town  ol  oppor  Egypt. 
Niinnlod  on  Dm  E,  bank  id  (he 
Nilo,  418  m,  by  niilua\  S.S.E.  ul 
Cairo,  i(  p,u‘oa  if;i  oanio  to  dm 
Luxor  dial,  id  Dio  (^oaa  pni\,  p 
ill  a.  \Dnlor  roaort,  and  (ho  (ouriMt 
eoidro  lor  i ho  ‘I'holiiio  plam. 

laixor,  wdb  (bo  ad|m’on(  Kar 
na.k,  eompriaoa  Dm  anmomt  eity 
ol  Tlndion.  'The  (wo  pfirla  were 
eimneeted  by  n  pium!  avemn- 
au  loop,  Iliudvod  l»y  atone 
H'pbiaxea.  The  Lu\ni  (oi'u|ilo, 

11,  long,  budt  b\  Annmlmtep  ID, 
r.  M(Ji)  n.o.,  HI  boiionr  n{  Aanin, 
Mat,  and  (hour  aim  Ixhona,  waa 
ealh'd  (ho  ILui  an  ol  Anion,  ainl 
waa  vifiited  annaalK  by  (bo  god’s 
alaino  in  gjamt  iiump.  li  eoni 
priaoa  a,  eoint  1  tM  ((.  ti)  !tlH  It., 
with  double  rows  ot  rhmtta'eii 
papyrna  oobnnna  on  fbroo  aitlea, 
eonlVoidmg  a  voiidnde  w  Loao  rooi 
wan  MUpportod  by  92  fumilar 
eobnnna,  Beyond  (tus  a  group  ol 
Humllor  ehandien  ineliub'a  ii  aium 
(nary  lot*  Dm  .sHored  baripio  and 
anolber  wlneb  uas  oimvoried  ndo 
an  early  Gopi m  elnn ell,  In  front  of 
Bm'  court'  IS  a  robuinado  of  M 

eobnmia  b:!  It .  lugb. 

Before  Dieorufanal  lano  Ranmses 
D  oroeted  a  eoint,  BsV  it.  by  BIK 
It,,  wnrrotuidod  by  7 1  piipyrna- 
eolntnim,  (bm  oortmi  o|  the  court 
(H  oreupiod  by  (be  7fb  rrntury 
tomb  niiciipm  ol  (be  Mnaiim  Hfdttt 

Alml  tbiggHg,  whose  aamnal  leati' 
viil,  with  it;»  pi'oeeicaott  of  boatH, 
eeboe.H  Du'  ainaenl  tmdival  ol 
Atnon  on  the  aanm  spot,  Standing 
eoIiMu  of  tlm  king  a.re  phteml  bo" 
tWM'en  aome  of  tin*  (mbnnna,  and 
seattal  figitren  of  hiinaelf  luni  hiM 


(hiiik  tho  portal.  maB- 

Hiv(^  pyloti  IB  H(oilpl.tir(Mj  wilii 
r(‘Ji(^rs  (lopi(‘,tinfjj  tlu^  llit(,i((^  (latn* 
pjii^n,  a,iHl  wilJi  (.lu^  po(‘ti(vil  nai'~ 
rfitiivo  of  du'  Kndosh  buiitlo  c.nJkHl 
dio  of  lk‘ti(a,ur. 

Ill  front  of  tln^  pylon  wtood  wix 
c'oloMHal  BtaiuoH  of  ItaaiK^MoH  II,  of 
vvhicli  thnH>  only  a,rt^  proM(a‘vo(L 


,  -'It  V.  'y ,  '>  V 

:  '■■a 


■fiW-it’ 


■rirl 


lard,  Axig.  5,  ?  -  ] 

157S,  ns  a  | 

yonn^aj  niatH  iu* 

\\jaM  inliiujUiO  | 

a  <4  a  I  OH  t  till'  DnedoLuynes, 
(liioiai  inotiK‘r,  French  courtier 
M  a<  r  i  d  ’ 

Mc'diai,  b('in,it  lati’jL^i'ly  ]‘('HpoiiHil)lo 
I'or  tho  aiMHa.HHinat.ion  of  Ix'r 
fa.vonrito,  donoini,  llis  inlliionco 
ovcu’  LoniH  \va,H  Hufirc-nu',  and  a.fti'r 
n(\i»'ot.ia-tiin,iL;  tin'  l.ri'a-ty  of  An^on- 
loino,  1()19,  Uiud  Hnppr'('HHin,t»;  a 
llu'^nuniot/  r(d)ollion,  lio  Ixa'ainc) 
(‘onHt.abliMif  FraiKHN  1(521,  At  oihm^ 
h(^  niuka't.ook  a.  <'aiinpjuji;n  ai^ainst 
IJu'  n u<i;n('not,H,  hut  rOipidly  hikv 
cundu'd  to  a.  (oven'  on  Dim*,  1*1. 

Luz  (Ihd).,  aJniond  t.na').  In 
t.lu‘  t'h(>  old  naiiK'  for  Bt'tlu'l. 


riv(M'.  W.  of  tlic  va-II('-y  tlio  Zain- 
hak'M  ivin^c  liaH  a.  nK\a,n  ekuoition 
of  ‘1,0(50  i't.  ;  K.  of  it  tlio  kjaHt.orn 
Coi'dilkra,  (‘alkal  in  its  N.  portion 
th('  Si(a’ra  Ma-dro,  lion  cIoho  to  thci 
(‘oa,Ht.,  jind  is  (‘(intiniH'd  thronj!J!;h 
t.ho  istilinuiH  to  tli<^  W.ld. ;  N.K.  of  it, 
t.ho  (la,ra,l)a-lloH  Bur  conneotH  tlic 
kS.  ('iidH  of  the  Sic'rra.  Madrc  a.nd  tlic' 
( "airahaJloM  ( Iccidcnt.ak'M. 

d’hi'  S.  |)(Mi(nMiila,K  lntv(‘  a,  baidc- 
hono  of  lu,fi;li  ,!j;round,  from  wliicdi 
I’ino  i.Molatod  poakn,  of  \\'hi<ih  t/hi' 
important  in  tln^  Ht,il!  actavo  vol- 
(‘a-no  of  Ma-yon,  a-  pt'rtoot  ((on(\ 
7,01(5  ft.  hi^h,  'TIk'  land  ri.sinM 
Ht.(’(‘ply  from  tli(‘  ("oaHt.M,  a-nd  tlu^ 
('oaHt,a.l  nlopi'H  on  tin'  B.  rcaanvo 
annual  I’aiiifaJl  of  ov’or  100  iiiH, 
Lu'/.on  vva.H  Hi't.tlod  by  SpaniardM 
in  t.Ia^  l(5tb  (‘(mtury  and  waH  a 
hi[)aniHli  colony  until  ISO.S,  wlam 
it  was  c(ak‘d  t.o  t  lu'  U.S.A.  In  10*l(l 
it  Ix'canu'  part  of  t.iio  ^<‘\^'ly“ 
formed  Philipfiino  rcpnlilic*.  d’lio 
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Philippines,  is  f)ased  upon  Ta^aiog, 
a  IMalayan  dialect.  To[)acco, 
cotton,  hemp,  copra,  rice,  sugar, 
cacao,  pineapples,  and  bananas 
are  the  principal  agricultural 
products ;  there  is  considerable 
cattle  raising  to  the  S.W.  of 
Laguna  de  Bay. 

Manila,  capita]  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Quezon  City,  site  of 
govt  officcH,  both  lie  iii  Luzon 

Baguio  is  the  centre  of  the  gold- 
mining  area.  Copper,  iron,  and 
coal  are  also  mined.  In  the  central 
area  of  the  W.  coast  is  a  chrome 
deposit,  estimated  to  be  the 
world’s  largest,  which  has  not  yet 
been  developed, 

Gen.  MacArthiir  wms  in  com¬ 
mand  of  combined  Filipino-U.S. 
defence  forces  on  Luzon  when  the 


Pic  left  PuHsia^  on  tJu'  mha'iil,  of  the 
Sovied  i‘(\giin(‘,  visiting  Britain  and 
theU.H.A.,au(ldi('d  March?,  IDUd. 

Lvoff,  AiJoxis  hr^oDouovi’roii 
(l79!)“-IS7d).  ihissia.il  eoinposi'r. 
Burn  .June  (J,  17!)!),  lu'  the 

army  and  att.aiiK'd  the  rank  of 
general.  McNunvhile  h(‘  had  givaai 
miuh  t.imc  to  iimsie,  and  in  ISIJh 
snc((ceded  his  hither  as  din'etoi-  of 
music  at  the  iinni'ihd  ehapi^I,  Mt., 
Peters hurg.  lie  was  an  (ax (‘('limit, 
violinist  and  is  ronu'Ui hc'n'd  as  t.lu' 
composer  of  the  pr(*-r('voIntioiiary 
nationa.l  a-ntln'in  orP.ussia.  Ih'dii'd 
D('e.  16,  1870. 

Lvov  (Polisli  Lwow;  (h'riua.n 
Lemberg).  (Jity  of  the  Ukraine 
S.8.H.  which  also  givns  it.s  na.iiie 
to  a  region.  Lvov, 
wdiich  means  the  City 


wiK'liniii.gly  Ukrainian  in  popuk-n 
l.ion,  I.Ik'  city  reiiia iii<'<  1  pi'i'domin • 
aail.ly  Polish.  At'  IIk'  partition  of 
Poland  in  I77«  Lvo\'  was  I'enaiiK'd 
L('inh('i7',  and  Is'ca  nu'  ea  pil.al  (O'  t.lu' 
Aiist.rian  pl■o\'Inc(' (d  (k‘di(‘ia. 

In’ov  ivas  l.lu'  fa-i'iie  ot  hitter 
liglitiiii!?;  in  IIk'  h’irst  Croat  War,  tlii^ 
lii’st  haith'  r<»r  it.  last. in,"  (roni  Ang,, 
01  1(1  N('p(..  Lk  IBM.  wlu'ii  it  tell  i.o 
till'  K.ns.'iians  willi  100,0(10  pri 
MoiK'i’H,  Ue;il nrin,",  ifs  old  iiaiiK'  o( 
Lvov,  t  lu'  L’lis.siaim  ;i('l.  np  an 
admmi.'-itration,  liiil  in  dnn(\  lOltO, 
it.  was  r('ocenpi('d  h\  Mk*  Aiislrians 
during  Maelo'iiMeids  adv.inci'.  hV<' 
(pK'nt  rint.'i  oecni'ced  in  1017  and 
lOlS,  roni('nt<'d  by  si'pa  ra  I  iat  n, 
lint  the  city  pasiKa!  in(.<t  llnssian 


Japanese  invaded  it  on  Dec.  10, 
1941,  He  succeeded  in  holding 
the  enemy  in  check  until  Dec.  22, 
when  some  six  to  eight  Japanese 
divs.  landed  in  Lingayon  gulf, 
followed  by  steady  reinforcements. 
Manila,  declared  an  open  city 
Dec.  25,  bombed  severely  from  the 
air  next  day,  was  entered  by  the 
Japanese,  Jan.  2,  1942,  U.S.  and 
Filipino  forces  having  retired  to 
Bataan  pen.,  where  they  hold  out 
until  April  10,  and  the  island  of 
Corregidor,  which  surrendered  only 
on  May  6.  U.S.  forces  rcturnctl  to 
Luzon  on  Jan.  9, 194.5,  recapturing 
Manila  in  a  battle  lasting  IVom 
Feb,  4  to  24.  Isolated  groups  of 
Japanese  were  still  holding  out  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  when  Japan  sur¬ 
rendered  in  Aug,  Luzon,  particu¬ 
larly  Manila  a^id  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  suflered  terrible  devastation 
duiing  the  fighting.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  war  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  see  Pacific  War ;  see  also 
Bataan  ;  Mac  Arthur,  D. 

Lvoff,  George  Lugewievioh, 
Prince  (1861-1925).  A  Bussian 
politician.  Born  Oct.  21,  1861, 
and  educated  at  Moscow  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  educating  the  peasantry.  '  In 
the  famine  year  of  1891  he  served 
on  relief  committees,  and  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  head 
of  the  Red  Cross  organization  in 
Manchuria.  In  1904  he  came  into 
prominence  in  connexion  with  the 
Zemstvo  congresses  which  started 
the  constitutional  movement.  To 
the  first  Duma  he  was  returned  as 
a  leader  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party  known  as  the 
Cailets.  For  signing  the  manifesto 
at  Viborg  calling  upon  the  people 
to  refuse  taxes,  he  was  debarred 
from  sitting.  Prime  minister  in  the 
provisional  government  1917,  he 
resigned  owing  to  differences  with 
the  Socialists  on  the  land  question. 


of  Linns,  li('s  in  tlu^ 
eastei'n  district  Ik'- 
tween  the  San  oud 
Zhrueez  rivTrs,  Situ- 
ated  bctwc'cii  two  low'  j 
ridges  on  the  gn'af, 
east-west  route  from  tS 
Cracow  to  Kiev,  it 
was  the  capital  of 
Red  Ruf.lionia,  paiid 
of  the  early  Polish 


,*5,  . 


'i  ft 

ilk  A  a 


viow  o!  hie  ohy  with  the  reac'hed  :i 
mil  Wyaoki  Zamek  m  the  backfwomuk  Above,  rudit,  K\  ,mi  mu  I 
mam  university  bmldnifi,  Jonuorly  the  Giilieiaw  Dint  .  ' 

.  ,  .-1  .j  I  ,  . 

state,  untii  it  pa.HS(a!  under  (Ju*  if  ha.d  Ik'I'u  a.  «'('Utr(‘ nf  P(*!i:4 
ruD  of  the  dueliy  of  lvi(‘v  in  tJu^  iug,  t,lu(  utiiviu'iijl  v  linviii' 
10th_  century.  In  1249,  Lvov  wa.s  ('st,abli»Ji('d  in  Kiffk  w  iiik- j  b 


p((:i.M(<;i:U(in  iml|| 
192 1 ,  w  b('u  i(  wjiM 
ctab'd  to  Pnlaful. 

I  bubw  Pibi.'ib 
rul(%  fnov  \va;i 
iurlberdiw  elnpc'd 
aa  u  (Mdlund  and 
(■(umiuTcial  (Mui 
tri^  and  bveauii' 
a  link  hidweim 
ca.Mterii  and  u tv>f « 
erai  Ihiropiy  By 
199 1  if  :i  pnp.  bad 
lie  dty  with  the  reac'hed  912,1)09. 

.  Above,  rudit,  Kv(*u  under  iOr 

aaiwiin  1)1.11  ; 

(Men  (bmiinaluin 

it  had  lus'ii  a.  rmitiv nf  P(»!i:4i  b'iirn 
ing,  t,b((  univm-Mjl.v  bnv»n'»  been 
(‘sfnblisJK'd  in  |(594‘  wbilellu'  Lvov 


I'Chuilt  ami  lortihed  by  Danilo,  PoIyU'idmie  wan  I ht*  (ildeat,  Pnliali 
cluko  oi  Kiev,  as  ])art  of*  tlu'  teehuieal  iiiKtif  ut.ion,  9'be  Darm- 
detence  system  against  the  Tarl.ar  lineuni  library  (‘oufaimal  over  n 

mvaBion.  It  waK  .•omiit.-d  wilJi  i.iillio.i  ,m,l 

Joland  in  (.(40  and  t.ir'tlmr  (nr-ti-  iHiiiicniiiM  inii..(.|iiiiN  ..nd 


over  n 


fied,  while  a  natural  barrii'r  ol 
hills  made  it  praeti(!allv  inae('(‘H- 

-'ll  /«  .  -W 


If*  was  f.lu'  M(\'it(  nf  (bi'iH''  ureli 
bi.shopH,  Roman  f’ufliolit',  (hvek 

if  V  I  I  >1  *  _ 


nni  nf  f?  ^^«'Uiodox,  mul  Aruum iiiii  ( ’uf  holi(«. 

ne  of  the  bastions  of  western  There  wawe  also  a  numb(‘r  of 

va^sbm^^hv  '  Miiticossivo  in-  Hynag(>gU(‘s,  nuist  (if  tliein  ijiaal (*r 
xasions  by  Tartars,  lurks,  and  pieees  of  iutmaud  areiiP'rlure 

Cossacks  wore  halted  at  itH  wiiIIh.  Undnr  llm  . . ii;iidi'falili. 

In  138(_)  it  waa  ffranti'd  tlin  riRht  i.iduHtrv  wiia  <w(ji  lilitilii.d. 
of  emponura,  or  ireo  trado,  and  in  At  tlio  (.nl.lm.,.lv  of  hoaliliti.-a 
the  middle  ages  it  bwiamo  an  iiii-  lictw.'cn  (Jcnimiiv  iiinl  on 

aSuA  i  [lovaHtating  t),n  ,„.i,n.i|,.d  l.nd-U 

Although  m  a  toiritory  over-  lags  and  lai'gi!  iiiraH  of  Uu,  nil  y. 


kSurrouiidcid  on  il),  (,h(* 

ciiy  on,})ilula.t(Hl  ihr<H'  day.s  la,i(a' 
whoa  ih(^  rhnviHh  [lopulaiioa  waw 
aiaiihihiUal.  In  Mi(‘  partition  of 
Poland  lu'lavdou  (daanany  and 
IvUHsia.,  ItuMsia  a('can'('d  Lvov. 
Pollovvin,!^  (iitM'niany\s  a,tta.ck  on 
J'iiU.ssia,  it  vvaiH  taktai  by  tin* 
Cb'nnanH  on  ,1  nn<'  ‘Ul,  1  b*l  I .  ilc'cap- 
tnrtal  by  Ulcra.inia,n  foroi'.sortln^  Itcd 
army  on  ,lnly  27,  HtM,  it  vva.s  (UMb'd 
lio  tliC)  Ukraiino  S.S.lt.  unclca'  tiu* 
ItiiH.so-Polisli  trcvdy  ot  An^jj.,  IDIf). 
Pop.  n9r>(;  oat.)  2S7,000. 

Lyall,  8[r  Alfrki)  OoMyiy 
(IHijr)  ISM  I).  A  liriiish  adininiN- 
tra,i()r.  lioi’n  at  (Sonisdon,  (Surrey, 
Jan.  'I,  1835,  1h^  wont  to  Kton 
n.nd  llaikybnry,  ('nl.eM'eal  tlu^  In¬ 
dian  civil  H('rvi(‘(',  185(5,  and  Horvod 
dnrin,u;  tlu^  Mutiny.  Minor appoint- 
nu'ntw  led  to  Iuh  iKH’oininju;  litaU;.- 
<(0V(*iaH>i“,  N.W.  ProvincKss  aiiid 
Oiidb,  1882  87,  a-nd  iJum  a,  nuun- 
boroftho  India,  (-onncil  in  London 
until  1S)02.  Lyall  idunde'd  the  now 
univorwity  of  Alla, ha, bad,  ,1887. 
Kni,L!,iit(ai  in  1881,  lu'  <liod  a,l»  Ka,i*~ 
rin^ldrd,  Lo.VV.,  April  10,  ISM  1.  Him 
Heu'ic'M  of  Asiatic.  Studie's,  1882  OS), 
wtM’ti  reunarkabh'  for  Mu'ii'  insijj;’lit, 
into  Indian  native'  ril,e',s  a,nel  ens- 
tojUH  and  for  theab*  valuer  te)  (,I»o 
stuelent  e)!' i*e'li,^ie>n  Uiiul  inytlu)Ie)iL^y. 

Lyall,  Li>na.  Psemeionyin  ol 
Aela  Llltai  Bayly  (1857  11)03),  a 
Id’itish  noveOisli.  .Born  at  Bri^^liteui, 

M  a,  r  e!  h  2  5, 
1857,  hIu^  bt'- 
e*arne^  an  actives 
Hex'ial  anel  ro- 
li^o’ouH  worker. 
AinesUitJS:  Ii  o  r 

nove'ls  arc  Won 
by  Waitinij, 
1870;  Done), 
van,  which 
in  a  d  c  b  c  r 
names,  1882; 
Wes  Twe),  188.1, 


L.  H.  Lyaiitoy, 
French  solelier 


Edna  Lyall, 
British  novelist 

Iiillhtt  »0  Fi'u 


in  which  (Sliarle's  .Hraellangh  is 
thinly  disguised  ;  .Deirccn,'  tlic 
be*re)  of  whiedi  is  Mie'hacI  Davit t, 
JHS)|  ;  Tim  llinelcrea’s,  1020.  A 
woiuan  ol  stremg  peilitiead  con- 
vieitiems,  shes  vva,s  a  kean  Homes 
ItideT  anel  snpporteal  Braelhuigh 
in  his  eion(,esHt  w'ith  Dies  houses  e)!' 
ceminuins,  tlmugdi  shes  hael  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  r('Iigie)ns  views. 
She  eliea!  Pe'b.  8,  1003. 

Lyautey,  Lours  II  immiT  (185.1- 
.103.1),  Presnedi  solelit'r  anel  n,elmiiUH- 
trateir.  Jbirn  at  Naiiesy,  Neiv.  17, 
.185J,  lies  passeal  tbremgh  St.  Dyr 
anel  in  1875  jeiineal  the  army  a,H  a 
lieutenant  ol  c/m.ViSY'a/'iV.  lies  was  on 
a,etive  Hcrvieses  in  Algeria,  1880-82; 
Temgking,  1803-07 ;  anel  Maebigas- 
ear,  i8'iv-ii)()a.  'j'licH  i)«  was  in 
Algeria,  1003-11,  iKseomiug  gcsnoral 
of  divisieni  in  1007. 


He  wa,s  res.sielent  oonimissary- 
genesral  in  Moroceen  1012,  and  Im'lel 
thc^  peKst  nn|,il  11)25,  with  erne  intor- 

'  val in  1010-17 
,  as  minisi-esr  of 
war.  In  1021 
Lyautcy  rc- 
I  csoivesd  his  mar- 
I  sluil’s  baiein 
i  without  hav¬ 
ing  esver  serveel 
in  Kraneses.  lies 
built  up  a  ee)l- 
o  n  y  w  i  t  b  a 
gre'af,  cesotiomie  futures  and  wa,s 
preibaibly  the  emtsLinding  figure 
in  t,he  ereatiein  of  Preuieh  Africa,. 
On  July  27,  103-1,  he  die^d.  A 
Ma,ure)is  wreito  his  Life,  Dug. 
trails.  1031. 

Lycabettus.  Hill  in  Greeieo.  A 
cemiesa,!  reietk  to  the  K.B.  of  the  city 
e)f  AHicns,  it  is  900  ft.  ahove  acs'a 
lesvesl.  On  i(,s  S.W,  sleipcs  an  aciuc- 
diKst,  constrneslasd  by  I ladritin  a,nd 
Antoninus  Pius  arul  respa, iiasd  dui*- 
iiig  the  lOtli  eesutnry,  is  Mt,i|l  usesel 
for  tlies  wa,t,eu‘  supply  of  Athesns. 
OJies  moeleuMi  names  is  Mesuiit  St. 
(lesorges  (I la  ieis  Oesorgios),  tei  whenn 
a,  cshape'l  e)n  tlu'  summit  is  deseli- 
esatesd.  S7es  Atla'iis. 

Lycanthropy  {ih\  weilf; 

anihn>p(hs\  ma,n).  Term  foi’  the 
powesr  pe>fudarly  attributcsel  in 
semusesounfriesstn  certain  pesrsems  of 
turning  tliesmselve's  iiitei  weilves.  in 
(lrtsa,t  P>rita,iii  sneli  pe^rsous  were 
\uowu  as  were- well  vess.  Thes  tmau 
is  ajse)  usesel  in  iblkloro  in  a  wider 
Hemso  for  the  sup[)eiscel  trauslbr- 
matie)iis  e)f  men  and  woniesn  inie) 
either  beasts,  as  beairs  or  Ibxess.  in 
pathology,  lycanUiropy  is  a  form  eif 
mental  disesase  in  which  the  pa,tieut 
bolicwes  bimsclf  te)  bes  a,n  animal 
and  tre'Tieu'aJly  beshaves  likes  ones. 
tine.  Wero-we)lL 

Lycaon.  inOreask  mytbe)le)gy,  a 
king  of  Aresadia-,  iiotearfe.r  his'im- 
piesty.  Zeus  ea,nus  elown  to  (‘a,r(,li  tei 
visit  him,  and  Lyea<eui,  te)  1,t‘St  his 
divinity,  liad  thes  e'HVonlie'r'y  i,o  oiler 
him  a  dish  ofliuuian  llessh.  Peir  this 
insult  Iks  was  esliaugesd  into  a  weilf, 
a,s  \v(‘re  all,  save  enies,  of  his  50  sous. 

Lycioma.  Aneiesut  elistriest  of 
Asia,  Mine)!’.  It  wa,s  bemndcel  N.  by 
Onhitia,  W.  by  Phrygia,,  S.  by  (li- 
lie*hi„  anel  K,  by  Oa'ppaeleieiia.  Its 
capital  was  leeinium,  anel  its  eiHieu* 
ehiesf  towns  wercs  Deniic,  Lystra, 
ami  Laoelie.esa,  all  of  whiesh  iigures  in 
the  N.3\,  Acts  I-l,  etes.  It  is  part 
e)f  the  TuHcish  vihyyest  e)f  Kemieli. 

Lycaste,  Oenus  of  luinelsemie 
orchids.  Odiey  are  natives  of  treipi- 
<sal  Aineriea.  Bonm  specitss  grow  in 
the  ground,  eithc'rs  em  treats,  ddits 
lip  of  the  llow(‘r  is  furnisliesel  w'itb  a 
trauHverso  fUsshy  a,ppe'uda,ges,  A. 
$kinmn,  from  Guatemala,  has 


larges,  white,  solitary  flowers  (4  to 
0  ins.  aeross)  snlTuscd  and  blotched 
with  rosy-crimson.  See  Orehiel. 

Lyc<6e  (Lat.  li/eeum).  ^’lie  names 
given  in  Id'aiieo  to  seseonelary 
scheiol.s  under  st,a,to  eoiitre)!. 

Lyceum.  Gymna.sinm  sa, creel  to 
Apolle>  Lycius.  Just  outside  the 
city  elf  Athems  em  the  S.B,  side,  it 
was  famous  as  the  places  wbeu-e 
Aristeitlc  and  his  suece'ssors  taught 
thesir  pliileisophy.  lienees  the  name 
was  a,pplieei  i,o  the  selieie)!  in 
wliiesli  Aristotelhui  pliiloseipliy  wa^ 
iaugdifc,  and  is  ne)w  usee'i  feir 
variejUH  educational  institutiems. 

Lyceum  Theatre.  A  Ibrme'r 
Lomlon  jilavdiouses  in  Wesllington 
(Street,  (Stra,nd,  On  this  site,  piir- 
(sliasoel  in  17()5,  tlio  areldt,exsi,,  James 
Pa,yne,  eresesleel  a  Imilding  to  hemso 
the  exhibitions  of  the  newly  ineeir- 
[lorated  Sueiety  of  Artists  ;  the 


Lyceum  Theatre.  The  Sorraer  Lon¬ 
don  playhouse  made  Jamous  by 
Irving,  and  in  1945  convei'tod  into 
a  danco  hall 

Moedesty  besesames  Inseilvent,  and  the 
bnileling  was  seildanel  thes  ba,esk  part 
eonvesrtesd  into  a  ilu'atres.  Va.riems 
emtesi'ta,in]iU'iilH  weres  givesn  in  the 
pla,e.es,  including,  in  1802,  Maehuiie 
''rnssa.nel’s  first  exhihitiem  eif  wax- 
wesrks.  in  1800  thes  th(‘a,tre  was 
liesenseal  anel  renamed  thes  Lnglish 
Opesra,  Hemse.  It  wa„s  rebuilt  in 
LSI()  mid  burnt  eleswu  in  1830. 

AiieJher  theatres  was  put  up  on 
the  site  and  opesned  iu  183-1,  with, 
eipe'ra.  Balles,  thes  Ke3edesys,  Peseshter, 
anel  tlio  Batenmins  were)  among 
tlieise  in  mauagenumt  here',  hut  the 
hemse  is  ehieslly  assoedatcMl  with 
Irving,  who  was  its  ma,na,gor  JH7H- 
1002,  and  in  cemjuuetiesn  with 
Dllesn  Terry  nmdes  it  world-fa.mous 
hy  his  (Shakespe‘;a,i’ian  preieluestions. 
Ir.  iug’s  last  peu'lbrmanese  here  temk 
place  July  10,  1002.  Thes  ilusatre 
was  thesn  entirely  reeonHt,rue'teel, 
and  the  now  building,  with  tho 


LYCH-GATE 


old  facade  preserved,  was  opened 
in  1904.  From  1907  The  Lyceum 
was  the  chief  home  of  melodrama 
in  London  under  the  management 
of  the  brothers  Walter  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Melville.  It  had  a  lavish  an¬ 
nual  pantomime.  Its  last  ni,L!tht  was 
March  11,  1930.  Fought  by  the 
L.C.C.,  its  site  was  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  traffic  roiuidahout,  hut 
the  project  was  held  up  by  war, 
and  in  1945  The  Lyceum  reopened 
as  a  dance  hall. 


East.  In  ili('  t.inu'  ol‘ tlu^  Ilioimni 
emperor  Olaiulius  (a.d.  4.3)  it  wa,s 
nniU'd  with  Painf)Iiylia. 

Lycidas.  FleL,daii  poton  byJofm 
I\lilton,  [)ul)]islK‘(l  in  Ki.'hS,  \\'i!t(,en 
in  Nov.,  1037,  in  imnnory  of  his 
fnend  Edward  Kiniij,  drowiK'd  in 
tlu"  Irish  h)(‘a,  it  is  oiu‘.  of  th(‘  most 
bea,utiful  of  Milton’s  works,  yet  it 
was  eensun'd  by  Dr.  -lohnson  for 
want  of  simsM-e  leelin^'.  It  a, bounds 
in  quot(‘d  phrases  hke  ''  livsh 
woods  and  ])astureH  new  ;  “■  fanx' 
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Lych-Gate.  Examples  from  Surrey  churches.  Left,  Shore  ;  rif?ht, 

Chiddmgtola,  restored 

Frith 

Lych-Gate  (A.S.  he,  body),  is  the  spur  ”  ;  “  the  huiij^n-y  sheio) 
oofed  gate  at  the  entrance  to  a  look  uf»  and  are  not  led,” 
churchyard.  At  a  luncral  the  Lyck  (Pol.  Elk).  Town  ol'  the 
coffin  here  awaits  the  officiating  fortner  East  Prussia-,  imajrporahMl 
clergyman.  A  number  of  ehureh-  in  Poland  in  1945  (.vec  Ma-snria). 
yards  in  England  retain  their  old.  It  licis  115  rn.  8.E.  of  Kaliningrad, 
lych-gates.  LyeP 

plants  of  Masmlan  Lakes  dist-ihit,  situatisl 
the  famdy  Caryophyllaeeac.  Five  on  the  Lycdc  laln^  and  rivtn*. 

species  are  known  in  Ereat  Britain,  ('astl(^  ruins  testify  to  its  import^ 

the  commonest  of  which  arc  the  _ _ a'lien  durinu  the 

campion  (q.v.)  and  ragged  rohin.  V  nde.  (d’  t-ln^Tmn 

Lychnoscope.  ^Inudl  window  I  tonic,  Orths'  A 

(sometimes  termed  a  low  side  win-  I  rlv  imu‘l ion*  nod 

dow)  near  the  west  end  of  the  chan-  a  m,  i  o  ttw^ 

cel  of  a  church,  inserted  lower  than  it  him  He  me  m 

the  other  windows  to  permit  com-  1  J  j  j 

mumcation  between  a  person  out-  ^  -L  i  |  ,, ,, , 

side  the  priest  within.  Origin-  I  J  ' 

fllKr  fVna  wtia  _ 1  ..  ..  i  /-« i  ,  i  liiatlO.  I  HO  towu 


aUy  this  was  unglazcd  and  fitted  Lyck  arms 

with  a  shutter.  ,  ,  waHanHiuilti,<laml 

Lycia.  Auciciit  country  of  Asia  (7574^1, vVlI'T  '’'"‘''".'■'■‘'""’'‘t 
RDnor.  On  the  S.  coast  it  w.,n  *'! '“‘.P’-V  a*' I^uhsuviih,  wlui  ociui- 

bounded  If.  by  p'lirvt'ik' W  bv  **,1"  ••'■-t. ;  hut 

Caria,  and  E.  by  Paraphylia.  Xaif  lh\"“1ihcv  wXl'*'’''  '’pp'/’'' 
thus  •H-a.s  the  capital.  Accordiut.  diiioaW  (a 

to  tmditiou  the  inhabitants  came  ft  agkii  fou’ 7  the 
ongmally  from  Crete.  Tlie  Ho-  iLomedes*  iPcZr;,,  n 
menc  hero  Sarpedon  is  a  Lycian.  logy!  Id”  „f Lo  i"l,7d 

S™ J TS. '  Ssr;,t  .* S'S'.S,';;”- . . 'S 

eignty,  however,  was  nominal,  and  Trol  ifi  wW,i 

with  the  rise  of  Athens  the  Lydans  S,<,LTl  ,,  nf  V 

much  of  its  independence*  "even 

after  the  Homans  conquered  the  madan.'"^  native  of  Oha£'ln 


n  Euboi'ii,  h('  (ImiriHhisI  jti  AIosmil 
M  during  ilu'  r(M!';n  of  PfoI<«inv 

PliiliMh'IphuM,  who  ga\o  him  li 
II  post  in  lihniry.  lb'  w  roP^  ,,n 
I  (\SHay  on  Lonu'dy,  iK'veriil  (rng»* 
s  dies,  and  a  poi'in  on  < 'aiifiandra, 
1  containing  1,509  linos  in  iainhio 
t  inetri'.  whieli  is  i'(‘niarlva bh'  for  the 
t  obf'U'uritN'  of  it-s  Iangna!»o,  bid-  of 
V  litiih'  Whine  as  a  po»'ti<-,al  ollort, 

s  Ly copodia, ceae.  A  I'amily  of 

I  Pti'ridophy  ((\s.  also  known  as 
'  club  ino,s,s 

Lycurgiis  (e.  39(>  333  it.o.), 

Alihenian  (dalesman  and  orator. 
W'itb  I h'inoNi  heiK's  and  Ilypf'reides 
li(^  b('long('d  to  I  he  mdioiial  party 
at  Allams  which  oppos'd  all  en- 
<Toa-elnnenl;i  on  Mu'  part  of  Mace 
donia.  for  1 3  y(*ara  In''  ailininis 
l('r(a|  AtlH'uian  public  linanei'  uiib 
eoiispieinais  aneecss,  fu'suhhs  ,*,* 
oi*a;ani7,in<<;  I  lit'  inuy*  repairing  (  he 
doekyai'ds,  and  eoniplel  ing,  llu’ 
arai'iial,  he  did  mneli  In  iniproyi' 
and  bi'anlify  I  lie  bidldines  of  I  hi' 
eity.  As  an  oral-or  he  Wiis  hifl\' 
*9  (one,  bill  his  apta'clu's  hu'keil 
fxdisli  ,■  lit  in  ninnbi'r,  only  (Inif 
ng;a-in.M(,  Li'oerales  has  snrvi\('d. 
fSrv  Fliilip,  Kim.',  of  5laeedon. 

LyciirgdW  (lb  i\  SdO  n,r.).  Be 

jiulvd  founder  of  (  In*  eons(  i(  id  ion 

nf  iSfia-rla.  No  anilieni ii'  fuels  are 

known  aboid 

him,  but  tlu' 

tradition  wna 

flint,  aJ'ti'r  aet 

mg  na  regynt 

for  hia  yminp; 

JH'plu'w  ’  King 

Mliarilana*  fie 

k'ft  fSfiarla  and 

travelled  e\  , 

ti'iiMivi'Iv  in,  byrnirguK, 

miHiii  IV,  On  nmutcia  foumlw 

I*|H  ri'lurn  lie  of  th«  Hunrtwi 

was  ealled  ooiwtUutitm 

upon  by  the  ei(i/,oiifi  In  reaene  (be 

Hlate  from  the  eonbiaion  ijg,,,  ^vfn'eh 
it  had  fallem  3'liia  he  dnl  with 
Hignal  aueeean,  loft  (lie  ooimlrv 

never  to  ri'lurn.  and  wan  wor 
nhippi'd  a.M  a  god.  Among  I  he  rc'* 
lorniH  all ri bitted  to  him  uere  (he 
t'nnita-bli'  division  of  (In^  k,,id 
u-iuong  (he  edr/rnsi  the  proldhi 

iion  of  gold  and  siKcg  ami  the 
Hubstitntion  of  iron  as  eun'em-v  ; 
ihstahliidinienl.  of  tin'  afriid,  aystmii 
nl  militia, ry  fi'aining,  eomm<m  men  la, 
and  geni'ml  olnenlion  uldeli  gme 
.S()arta  milifary  predominnuee  in 
Liec'ce  ami  ininle  her  proverbial 
for  emiruge  and  eminraner'. 

Lydd*  Bor,  ot  Kent,  England* 
Wm  SJLoflmudom  It  inelmbn: 

Iho  old  town  i,i  l.ydd,  tin- 
Village  nl  Dtmgenesa,  ami  the 
newly  devn'loped  eoaHtnl  arena  of 
Ln'atstom^  and  LyddmimSea*  ami 
IN  well  Hery.'d  by  rly.  ami  an  air- 
port.  Lydd  iw  a  )nemlH*r  nl  the 
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(iiiujuo  Ports  (’onfodio'aXioii,  aod 
a.  linil)  of  N(‘\v  PoiuiK'y.  Tht'  ahiof 
huildiiip;  is  tJi(‘  (‘hiirch  of  All  iSadits, 
an  P.P.  a,ii(l  P('i’p(‘ndicuK'ir  ('di(i(H‘, 
tilio  lon^^cssl,  pai’ish  (‘linroli  in  Kiait, 
known  as  ilici  ciath(‘dral  of'  Rionin(\v 

Mai’sli.  In  ('arly 
days  [j^ald  was 
a  liKhin<j:  villa/:i;(% 
hut  filu^  s(‘a,  has 
i‘(a'.(‘d(*d  a.nd  tlio 
old  (iO\\'n  is  soiuo 
3  ni .  in  lam d. 
hydd  is  a  p(n’iua- 
Lydd  boroMh  seal  luait  (U‘pot  tor 

tlu^  Brigade  of 
(diards,  and  tfu^n^^  ar(^  oxlcnsiv(‘ 
snuill  annsaiul  mortar  range's,  the 
(explosive  lydditn  f, a, king  it.s  uanie 
fVoni  h(U‘(',  The  town  first  hc'eaine. 
a  hor.  in  Il2J)0  ;  it  was  rc'cionsl.i- 
tuted  in  IHSo.  Pop.  (1<)51)  1>,774. 

Lydda  (Ih'h,  Bod).  Town  of 
Israed.  Iti  stands  on  iJm  [dain  of 
Nba.ron,  1  I  tn.  N.P.  of  Te'l  Aviv- 
dalfa.  It  is  said  to  have'  hcH'ii 
fonnele'el  hy  Sha.ine*el  t  he'  Be'njainite', 
Ae(‘e)i’eling  to  le'ge'nel,  S.  (Joe)rgei  was 
horn  a,nd  hnrie'd  he'i’e',  anel  histoiuh 
is  still  slienvn.  During  the'  Idrst 
(treiati  War  Bydehi  wa,s  e'a-pfure'el 
rre)in  tiie'  dhu’ks  e)n  Nov.  15,  It)  17. 
It  is  tih('  prine'ipal  airport  ol'  Israc'l, 
and  file'  riy.  st^ation  is  tile'  june't  ie>n 
lor  de'rusak'in  aaiel  Tol  Aviv-daila.. 
In  lt)4‘l  it/  had  e)nlY  S)  dews  in  a 
pop.  of  17, OK), 

Lyddite.  Natne*  He)nu'tinK*s  use'el 
in  t.lu'  U.K.  for  the'  high  e'xple)sivo 
triniti*e)ph('ne)l  (e7.r.)  from  the  faejt 
tiiat  tile.'  original  ('xpe'riine'ntiH  we're 
conelue'tie'd  at  Ijydd,  Ke'ut. 

Lydenburg  (Afrikaans  t/own  of 
sullering).  4\)wn  of  the  T’ransvaal, 
(S.  Afrie'a.  It/  is  on  the'  liy.,  145  m. 
P.N.P.  of  Pr('t;e)ria/,  aaid  stands 
4,820  fti.  ahe»ve'  st'a,  k've'l,  among 
mount/ains  vvhie'h,  in  nc'arhy  Mt. 
AneU'rson,  r('a.e'h  7, ‘>100  ft.  It/  was 
('stahlishe'el  hy  t/he  Boers  in  1849, 
anel  was  tiie'  ca,pital  of  U/ii  inde- 
pe'ude'nt/  re'[)uhlie  wliieih  in  1858 
amalgamate'el  with  llt,r(*e'ht  ro- 
puhlie,  and  she)rt/ly  afte'iavards  was 
inc'luele'd  in  t  he' id’a/Usvaal.  Lyden- 
hui’g  is  a  ea'iitre'  of  alluvial  golel 
mining,  first/  we)rke‘d  long  U/go  hy 
tlu'  Pe)rtngue'se.  In  1875  t-he' 
we)rkings  we're'  re'dise'e)ve'r('el,  and 
proved  the'  me)Ht  profitahle  fh'ld  in 
'fransvaed  ontsieh'  the  Ra,nd,  The' 
later  diseiovery  of  platinum  in- 
('re'ased  the'  te)wn’s  importane'c. 
Pe)p.  (lt)5l)  i,054  {2,:m  white). 

Lydford  or  LinFenin.  Village' 
anel  parish  of  Devon,  Pnglanel, 
It  stands  on  the  Lyd,  7  m.  N.P. 
of  dhi/Vist/oek,  and  is  se'rvc'd  hy  rly. 
Thej  t'hie'f  building  is  the  ohureih 
of'  kS.  Petroe'k,  Lydford  wa,H  at  e>ne 
t/ime  an  important  place',  e)wing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  tin  workings. 


It/  was  a  hore)ngh  m  Anglo-kSaxon 
f/ime's.  Afte'r  t  he  Norman  (^)nrpie\st 
a.  e'asDe'  wars  hnilt/  heix',  and  t/he're 
was  a,  marke't  and  a  guild.  Lyel- 
ford  he'e'anu'  e)n(‘,  of  tlie  chie'f  of 
t/he  stein  nary  towns,  ilie  eaistle' 
('e)nta,ining  the'  steumary  })rise)n. 
Ue'i’e'  we>r('  helel  the'  l);ii‘tme)e)r 
fore'st  eour|,s,  eit  ivhie'li  summary 
jusf/ie'o  is  saiel  to  luive'  he'e'ii  t/he'  rule'. 
Lydfeerd  ge»rg('  is  a  he'autiful  ravine' 
ne'ar  hy.  Pof).  (1051 )  fkeirish,  2,071. 
Nee'  Lidford  Leiw' ;  Steimuirie's. 


John  Lyelf?ato, 
Ene^lish  poet 


Lydgate,  4e)HN  (r.  1370-1451). 

Knglish  fiex'l/.  Born  at/  Lydgate, 

kSuffolk,  lu'  joine'd  tlu'  Be'ue'die-tiue' 

oi*el('r  at  Ihirv 
« ' 

kSt.  Pdmiinels, 
being  ordaiue'd 
de'ae'e)!!  in  1303 
and  pi’ie'st  in 
1507.  lie  stud- 
i('el  in  Ovfeu’d 
Jind  Peiris.  Ooiirt 
poe't  n  11  el  ('I' 
H  e  11  r  y  1  V, 
Ile'iiry  Vy  anel 
Jle'iiry  VI,  he' 
nuieh'  tlie'  acepiaint/iinee  e)f  (Ihauee'r 
ahouf,  L‘h)0,  was  prioi'  of  llatfie'lel 
Broad  Oaky  Psse'x,  hl25*,‘LI,  was 
pensione'din  M40,  and, dying  a,  peior 
man,  was  Imrie'el  at  Buiy  kSt.  Pel- 
mtiuds.  lit'  \vre)lo  narrative  poe'ins, 
seings,  faille's,  aillc'geiries,  jiage'anf.s, 
anel  is  said  to  liavenvritte'ii  the'  prose' 
work,  4Te'  Damage'  anel  De'st/rne- 
e'yon  eif  U.('alm(‘s,  htOO,  Me  also 
translated  much  It/aliananel  Fi’eiK'h 
work,  iiu'luding  some'  of  Boc- 
cae'e'ie).  4'he  Te'mpk'  of  (Jhiss,  od. 
forf/he  ParJy  Pnglish  Te'xt  kSoeie'ty, 
1801,  in  an  alk'gory  in  imitation  of 
Phaiie'e'r’s  Heiuse)  of  Painey  Jjyd- 
gate  enjeiye'd  a  gre'at  reputation 
alte'r  his  de'ath,  hut  his  work  is 
e'hie'fly  iute're'sting  to  stneh'nts  of 
language''  and  metre. 

Lydia.  Ane'ie'ut  eonnt/ry  of  Asia 
Mine)!’.  It  was  heiinided  N.  hy  My- 
sia,  P.  by  Phrygia/,  iS.  hy  Daria,  S. 
and  W.  hy  the  Ae'gean.  In 
Honu'rie'  time's  it  was  c'a,lle'el 
Mae'emia,  hut  t/his  na,ni('  disa|)- 
peare'el  whe'ii  about  575  ii.o.  (Jyge's 
(e/.a.)  kille'd  t/lu'  kifig  (^andauk's 
U/iid  sei7.('el  his  thi'one. 

TIk'  elynasl,y  of  Dyges  lasted 
inoiY  tlian  a  hunelre'el  years,  elnring 
which  pe'riod  Lyelifi  he'e'aine  a  greu/t 
anel  prosperous  st/ate.  it  reaclu'd 
t/he'  zotiilh  of  it/S  power  under 
OroesuH,  to  whose  brillaiit  court 
at  kSardis  came  distingniHhe'd  men 
fre)m  all  parts  of  (ireeec'.  Lyelian 
civilization  gre'atly  infiucncc'd  that 
e)f  the  (  Ireck  e'iticis  of  Ionia,  ('speci¬ 
ally  in  music,  literature,  and  the.' 
arts.  Lydia  was  the  first  country 
to  use  eoine'd  money.  Urule'r 
Droesus  the  Lydia/U  empire  ex- 
tondod  from  tlio  Ae'gean  kSea  to  the 


rivr'r  Ifalys,  and  f/ho  f/tive'k  eitie's 
of  Asia  Minor  wei'c  (/I’ihutary.  But 
in  5'l()  B.o.  ( ^roe'sus  we'iil/  to  wai' 
wif/Ii  Pe'rsia  anel  was  de'Ieate'el,  and 
Lyelia  he'came'  part  of  Cyrus’s  em- 
pii'e'  as  tlie  Hati‘a.])y  iSparda,.  The 
Lydians,  t/lu'ir  natioinil  spiril/  lost, 
aeapiiresl  a  r('])utaf/ion  for  liixurioiis 
('fTe'miuac'y. 

Aftei'  t  he'  overthrow  of  the'  Pe'r- 
sian  empire'  l)y  Aloxander,  fyelia/ 
fx'e'anu'  an  inde'pe'iident  king(le)m 
again,  hut  it  siihse'epa'nliy  he*- 
ea/me'  subject  first,  to  the  kings  of 
Syi’ia.,  and  tlie'ii  f/o  those'  of  fk'i*- 
ga,mnm.  In  135  if/  h('ea,me  part  of 
the'  B/Oinan  provine'e'  of' Asia. 

Lydian  Mode.  I  n  mnsie,  an  old 
(linre'li  mode'  he'gimnng  on  and 
using  f)idy  the'  nalui’a/l  nofes,  i.r. 
the'  wliit/(i  ke'vs  of  the'  pia.noforte. 
The'  scale  was  : 


-o- 


-o- 


C?- 


-o- 


o-  ^ 


witli  si'udlone's  I)('t,\v('e'n  f,h('  ‘K/h 
and  5th  and  7i/h  and  81/h  df'gre'e's. 
ll/S  doininant  wa,s  ( !.  The'  Lydian 
mode'  wa,s  ^•e'pll^/('d  hy  the'  f/ire'e'ks 
to  he'  soft/  and  edleminaf.e'  in  its  in- 
llui'iie'e',  anel  its  usi'  was  eliscoura/ge'd 
ill  the'  l.ra/ining  eef  the' young. 

Lydian  Stone,  Hasan  it n,  f)R 
Tenn'iis'roNM.  A  ve*lve'(.-hhie'k  sili- 
ee'ons  steau'  or  tiinty  jaspe'r.  It  is 
a  eryfilioeirystalline'  varie't,y  of 
(|ua/rtz.  If  a  jire'cieins  ine'lal  he' 
ruhhe'el  on  t/he  hard,  hlae'k  snr- 
fa('('  e)f  lyelian  Hte)ne',  t  he'  purity  ef 
the  nu'tal  euin  he'  ('Hf/ima,te'el  hy 
the'  eolemr  eif  the'  si/rc'ak  it/  make's. 

Lydney.  Fst/aic'  9  tn.  N.K.  of 
(T('pHte)W,  hJnghuid,  he'longing  t/ei 
Le)i‘el  Ble'elislen'.  LxceavalioiiH  in 
1928  anel  1929  hy  It.  E.  M.  (lat-ew 
kSir  Mortimer)  Wlu'e'k'r  anel  his  first 
wile',  e)n  an  e'a,rthwe)rk  lie'i’e'  showesl 
it  t/e)  !)('  a/  firenmaitory  fort  e)f  l.hi' 
late'  Iron  Age'  (1st/  century  n.ei.). 
d’he'  hill  wa,s  it'ea'C/Upied  in  tlie  2nel 
ami  5i‘el  ce'iitnrie'S  a.d.  hy  a  Itom- 
ane)- British  community  working 
the  local  irem  mine's,  fn  c.  554  ■ 
557  a  tt'inple  t,o  the'  (Vlties  geid 
Neieh'iis  was  built/  wit, bin  t/he'  old 
('ai't/luve)i’k  and  was  evide'ui/ly  a 
plae'e*  of  pilgrimage',  for  vvil-hin  its 
pre'cinct  we're'  a  large'  Imste'l  anel 
liaths.  The  temple'  fell  inte)  disuse' 
hilt  the'  site.}  re'ma/iue'd  e)('cupie'el, 
though  in  a  state  of  dcsc'ay,  during 
the  5th  and  5th  conturieiH.  A 
he>ard  of  1,545  minute  de'hasod 
eeiins,  barbaric  imitations  of  Con- 
stantinian  types,  tlui  smallest  2*5 
to  5  mm.  in  eliamoter,  was  buried 
in  one'  of  the  buildings  during  the 
5th  century. 

Lydoch  or  IjAidon.  Loe'h  or 
lake'  e)f  kScot/land.  It  is  in  t,he  elis- 
trict  called  the  nioeir  ejf  Ranuoch, 
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on  the  borders  ot  Pertlishire  and 
Argyllshire.  It  is  5  m  long  and  is 
noted  for  its  trout.  The  rivei'  Chiiiei’ 
carries  its  waters  to  Loch  Ranno(!h 

Lye  (A.S.  Uah,  cognate  witti  Lat 
lavare,  to  wash).  Name  given  to  a 
solution  ot  alkaline  salt,  fre¬ 
quently  sodium  bisulphite,  used 
for  cleansing  purposes.  Originally 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  liquiil 
obtained  on  lixiviating  wood- 
ashes,  which  was  also  known  as 
soap-lye  because  it  was  u.sed  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  Lye  is  u.sed 
in  petroleum  relining,  tanning,  in 
the  textile  industry,  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  grease,  and  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  acid -hypo  fixing  baths 
in  photography. 

Lyell,  Mount.  A  peak  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  Australia,  in  Montagu  co. 
It  is  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  and 
since  its  discovery  in  18S()  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  source  ol 
copper  ore.  Granite  rock  intruded 
into  sedimentary  strata  and  caused 
the  accumulation  of  ore  here,  a,s  it 
did  in  the  neigh bonriiig  silver  lead 
mines  of  Mt.  Zeehan  and  tin  mines 
of  Mt.  Bischoff.  Mt.  Lyell  rises 
2,750  ft. 

Lyell j  Sir CiiARLE.s  (1707-1875). 
A  British  geologist.  He  was  born 
Nov.  14,  1797,  at  Kinnordy, 

Angus,  the  eldest  son  of  Charres 
Lyell,  botanist,  and  was  educated 
at.  Midhurst  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  afterwards  entering  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  and  being  called  to  the 
bar.  He  devoted  himself  to 
geology,  specialising  in  marine  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Tertiary  period.  He 
travelled  widely  in  Europe,  and  the 
results  of  these  tours  appeared  in 
Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Societv- 

His  chief  work,  The  Principles  ol 
Geology,  3  vols.,  1830-33,  won  for 
him  the  title  ot  the  father  ol 
modern  geology.  Its  chief  value 
was  its  demonstration  that  tlie 
forces  which  produced  geological 
conditions  of  the  past  were  ^still 
going  on.  Lyell  was  a  firm  sup¬ 
porter  of  Darwin’s  theories,  as  he 
showed  in  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,  1SG3.  He 
occupied  the  chair  in  his  subject  at 
King’s  College,  London,  1831-33, 
was  twice  president  of  the  Geo- 

logical  Society, 
and  president 
of  the  British 
Association. 
Knighted  in 
1S4S  and  crea 
ted  a  baronet 
I  in  1804,  he  died 

:  Eeb.  22,  1875, 

J  itiid  was  buried 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  VVestniin- 

British  greoiogjst'  ster  Abbey. 


Under  his  will  fJio  Lyell  imnlnl  und 
fund  w(U'e  foimdiMl.  Cm/,sv///  Lile, 
Letters,  and  Journals,  ISSI. 

Lyly  mi  Lii.lv,  rIoiiN  (r.  1.551 
KiOh).  English  sliory-writi'i’  and 
dramatist.  A  na.tivt'  of  Kmil.,  he 
was  edueated  at  MagdaJen  Coll<'g(\ 
O.vford,  and  was  also  a  gradiKdu  of 
Cambridge.  Settling  in  London 
1577,  ho  hc'caine  a,  hvniiliar  (igiii’i' 
at  court,  supt'rvising  tlu‘  eonrt  (‘in 
terl^ainments,  I57S  1)8.  Ih*  took 
part,  in  the  Mai’tin  Marprelale  (r/.r. ) 
eontj'oversy  in  a  pamplik'l,,  Pa.ppi* 
with  a  llaieluti,  1589,  nof.abh'  for 
its  badiiiagi'  aud  relercaiet's  to  Hu' 
Mt,ag('  attaeks  on  MarHii,  and  was 
M.ik  for  llindnn,  158!) ;  Ayh'sbnry, 
159.3  and  KiOl  ;  and  Ajifikdiy, 
1597.  Dying  in  London,  lie  was 
Inii'iial  in  the  elnireli  of  S.  Dai'Hioh 
ornew  ilui  la'ss,  Nov.  .30,  KiOG. 

First  of  Hie  English  writers  ol' 
f)ros(‘ licHnn,  Lyly  isehiidy  I’mneiU' 


bered  as  the  author  of  Euplnies, 
which  gave  the  woi’d  miphuism  (n 
Llie  English  langnag(\  IniwopFirfs 
—  Euphiies  :  Tlu^  Anatomy  of  Wit, 
1579  ;  and  Euphiu's  and  His  hhig- 
laml,  1580-- this  work  marks  Hus 
beginning  of  the  English  novt'l  of 
manners.  Strong  in  feminiiu*  ifitm‘- 
est,  it  is  compowHl  in  a  styh^ 
marked  by  eruditu  allusion,  forced 
simile,  and  excessive  anfuHuwis, 
and  vividly  rellects  the  fashions  of 
the  time.  Original  in  form,  it  is 
strung  together  by  a  slender  lov(‘- 
story  telling  the  advc*,iit<ureH  of  a, 
young  Italian  gentleman  of  wiadtli 
and  position,  lu  dialogue  is  sat  iiL 
ised  in  the  spca'clu's  of  Ikm  Jonsoii’s 
Puniarvalo,  Shakespcaire’s  Don 
Arrnado,  and  Scott’s  Sir  Pierey 
Shafton.  It  abounds  in  advii.a^  on 
fiiendship,  love,  ediieatiion,  and 
religion.  Inspired  by  Spanish 
models,  it  had  great  influetu'e  on 
i-iyly’s  contemporaries  aud  ran 
into  ton  editions  in  50  years. 


Lyly  also  wi-olr  rirjif.  court 
iiuLMipiCH  or  plays,  Ah'vandi'i'  and 
(kiinpaspe,  I.GSf  ;Saphoan(l  IMiao, 
1584  ;  Emh'initiiL  lo9!  ;  ( lallaHiea, 
1592  ;  Midas,  |o!l2  .  Molhei'  Dour. 
hi(',  !51) j  ;  J’lie  Woman  in  I  1m' 

Moon,  h')l)7  :  and  Lo\e'  i  M(‘lamor 
phnsis,  Idol.  91i(*!I('  pla\:4  all  in 
prose  ('\eept  'I’Ik'  V^'oman  in  Hu^ 
Moon  (in  blank  \erfU'),  eiuilain 
Hoiiio  !',raeetul  and  liarmunious 
lyrics,  nolably  <  'npid  and  My  Cn ni' 

pauspi'  IMaw'd. 

/tiltltiit/riinfui.  I'roMi.-ilK'  W’orkti, 
ed.  F.  W,  l'\‘ili'lin|L  :»  \  nti.,  I  .S.»H ; 

( Miiiph'lt'  \Mili  Lilo  nod 

Nol('(i,  0(1.  H.  \\‘,  Itmd.  3 
1392’  J .  It,  JO  id  En  I  »l  I  n  I'lni ,  ( ',  <  J . 

(  liihl,  1  Sll'l  ;  .  I,,  ,'iihI  (1|('  ItfiliJiii 

MonaiMsaiKMS 

Lyme  Reg'W.  Mmi.  borongli, 

Hi'apoiT,  and  wiHeiine,  plaeo  of 
Donu'f,,  Eii'dand.  Il  alands  on 
Lyiiu'  Biiy,  23  in.  W  .  ol  I  ktrebefilm', 


and  ia  eoinieelod  b\‘  a  bruFteb  rlv. 
line  with  Avminslm'.  ’fluM'huroh  of 
S.  Mieluu'l  and  All  Aiqo'la  is  a  line 
Pmqiendimdiir  bnildtng  uiih  a 
Norman  towm*.  'riuav  la  n  guild 
liall,  and  u  curved  atone  pan',  lorni 
iiig  the  harhonr.  and  called  (he 
Cobh,  is  aji  inlereafing  tvlir'  and 
a.  poimlnr  promenade.  'riiere 
art'  th'lighHul  (Jd  hoiiM(‘a  and  nma, 
A[)atJ  l*'mn  (la*  (oiiriat  huaiia'aa, 
tilt*  ehit'l  iialiLsIra'H  are  ahipping 
and  stone  tjuarryiiig,  J'la*  name 

Lynu'  Hegis  wnagiwm  to  tht'  phiet' 

about.  1300  when  (ta*  manor  bt' 
t‘onu'  a  rtiyal  nmuor,  1  'p  to  the 

lllh  (Muit.  it  was  kiiouti  tta  byna* 

Abbas,  and  tla'O  as  Xtulau'  Supra 
binu'.  It  vviiM  alrtanly  knoun  as 
a  port  and  had  rt'ceivtal  the  (»ri\i' 
l(%n'  of  a  borough.  U  hmf  a  nan’ 
<'lia.rit  gniltb  a, ml  from  1295  tti  iKtr; 
was  Heparately  r<*preaented  m  par¬ 
liament..  ItwH.Ha  lltnniiltmg  port 
up  tot, he  Middh'  Agea  aial  m  'I’mlor 
timi'H,  but  began  p,  do('hm'  u  la’n 
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ih(^  wool  and  tc'xlHo  iii(IiiMf,ri(\s 
went  N.  as  a  r(\sult  ol'  1  ti¬ 


the  N.  boundary  ol  1,ho  diHtrict, 
wliih'  tlio  Brid/j;(HVjiti'r  (Vuuxl  runs 


dustrial  !'t(‘volut  ion.  In  IhSo  the  through  the  eentre.  In’iniu  is  inain- 


dukc'  ol  Monmouth  land(‘d  htu’t^ 
Lytne  naa'ivtal  sevt'ra,!  (huxrhu'H,  hut 
since  ISIM  lia.s  hetui  fj^ovcu’utal  by  a 
itiayor  and  eor|)ora.tioii  on  utochu'ii 


ly  re.sidtudaal,  hut  sa.ll  is  produced 
in  Ileathw-  Pofu  ( 11)51 )  (5,410. 
Lymph  (Lat.'  hjmpha,  water). 


one  ol  tlui  lU'ty  sons  ot  Ae^yptus. 
He  was  spared  by  his  wife  Hyperni- 
ucstra,  one  of  the  (illy  Danai'dcs, 
in  (hdianee  of  lua*  I’aiher’s  instruc¬ 
tions  that  each  of  his  dauj^hters 
should  kill  her  husband  on  the 


liiK's.  Ihildht' bcaiuty  of  tJi(^  town  thin  walls  of  the  minute  blood 


Iduid  which  exud(\s  throu,<j;h  the  weddini.^  ni^dit.  dV;e  Danaides. 


has  allxM'iMl  litilile  sima'.  daia^  Austmi 
described  it  in  Ihu'suasion  ( !S!(5). 


veHH(‘ls  and  come.s  into  intimate 
coutiact  with  ila^  iissiuis,  to  whie.h 


Lynch,  AuTinra  (1 8()1-1934). 
Jh’itish  soldit'i'  of  fortune.  Born  at 
Ballarat),  Austrajia,  lui  adopted  a 


ddie  ( 'obb  was  tJie  seeiuMd'  laiuisa,  it  con V(\ys  nutriment.  'Tlu^  lymph  military  career,  and  bc'came  in 

Mu.sj^rove’s  a,eciil(mt  in  that  nova^I.  also  ^atlu'rs  np  from  the  tissuas  1890  coloncd  of  the  Irish  bripfatlo 

da-ne  Austen  lia.<l  stayial  a,t,  Lymo  tlu^  waste  products  of  their  which  fought  against  the  British 

wilih  her  paiumts  in  J80'l.  I\)r).  activity  and  passt's  into  small  in  t)h(,‘  S.  African  War.  Hlta4ed 


LyminKloii 
boi'ouKdi  seal 


ford-  on  -  S(ui, 
Ilordhs  Ashh'y, 
liasldt\y,  Woot- 
ton,  ami  Barton- 
oii-Mea.  ddud-own 


wilih  her  |)airimts  in  J80'l.  Bo^).  activity  and  [)asH(‘s  into  small  in  t)h(,‘  S.  African  War.  Hlta4ed 

(1951)3,191.  V(‘HS('ls,  the  lynijih  cai)illaritis,  Nationalist  M.B.  for  (lalway,  1901, 

Lyming’ton.  Mum  bor.,  s(si-  wliichi  opcm  into  t,lu'  largm’  lym-  he  was  arrc'sted  on  (iomiug  t,o 
port  and  market  town  of  llant.s,  phatio  vihh('Is,  joining  a  main  London  to  take  his  sc^jiti,  jind  sim- 
idigiand.  d’lu^  hor.,  whie.h  (-.mUmuIh  trunk,  the  thoi’acuc  duct,  which  teuct^d  to  death  tor  high  tnuison, 

across  sonu^  25  ('uU'rs  tiui  hlood-strtMxm  at  the  com nuibsl  to  penal  scnwitiah’).  Ke- 
H(i.  m.,  imdiKhxs  junction  of  the  jugular  and  sub-  leased  in  1904,  duiang  (,he  First 
B  (' ii  u  i  u  g  t  o  u  ,  elaviaii  veins  on  the.  h'ft  side.  (Ireat  War  he  was  a  colom^l  in  the 
(^( S  '  I^"v(’!rton,  Mil-  'Tluire  is  a  smalhir  duct  at  the  British  army,  lie  di<^(l  in  London, 

f  0  rd  -  on- S(ui,  right sidex  After  a  uu'al,  tluHymph  March  25,  1934.  His  books  in- 
V  EP"  '  Ashk'y,  in  the  thoracic  duet  is  found  to  bo  eluded  O’Konrkc^  the  Cl reat,  1922; 

liasldt^y,  Woot-  milky  in  app(‘araiu!e,  owing  to  the  My  Life  Btory,  1924. 

ton,  ami  Barton-  pr('H('ucii  of  fat,  and  is  calk'd  chyle.  Lynch,  Patricio  (1825-86). 

Lymimdioii  ou-M('a.  ddud-own  Lymphatic  glands  are  bodies  Chih'an  sailor.  Of  Irish  descent,  ho 
boi'oufih  seal  <>l  l.-ymingt()n  is  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  was  born  at  Valparaiso,  studied  at 

a  y  a  c  h,  ting  lu'mp  sc'ed  to  that  of  a  Ix'an,  the  naval  school  at  Bautiago,  and 
(HUitixs  at  tIui  ('iitnuxio  to  tlui  tlirongb  whi(!h  th<»  lymph  vess('ls  siMwed  in  the  war  against  B('ru, 
.Solent,  IS  m.  by  rly.  .S.  of  South-  pass.  Tlu'ir  fmuition  is  to  form  1838.  Transferring  to  the  British 
ampton.  Ntnv  Milton  station  is  on  sonu^  of  the  white  e-orpuscles  of  navy,  he  saw  action  in  the  (diina 

the  blood.  They  War,  1840-42,  and  aft('rwards  rc- 
also  act  in  a  tnrued  to  join  the  Cbilcan  navy. 
.s(‘n.so  as  lilku’s  by  Clovna’iior  of  Valparaiso  in  1865, 
bacteria  he  commanded  an  expi'dition 
and  their  to.xins  against  Bern,  IH79-80,  and  won 
'  '  J-  '  '  bt’  B('parated  fame  at  the  battle  of  OlioiTillos. 

®  ,1;  out.  1  fence  lym-  Promotcid  admiral  of  tbo  Cluh'an 

EH  II  '  ,  I  pbatio  glands  navy  and  commamUn’-in-tdiiid'  of 

b(Tiomo  enlarged  tlu^  army,  ho  du'd  on  returning 
in  certain  diM('as(\s  from  a  mission  to  Spain, 
of  the  blood,  and  Lynchburg.  City  of  Virginia, 
injury  IT.S.A.,  in  Caiupladl  co.  It  is  on 
ill: ^  Ituuls  to  tlu'ir  eu-  thc^  James  river,  145  m.  W.S.W.  of 

*^^*****^^^^^  large  men  t  and  Itiehmond,  and  is  8erv(Hl  by  the 

""i  p(H‘haps  suppura-  (Ihesapeakc  and  Ohio  and  othec 
iiBSMo-.'BW  ’  I  lion,  a  protective  rlys.  The  city  was  named  after 
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Lymingtoa.  The  Hif?h  Stroofc  ol  this  Hampshire  market 
town  and  yachtinK  centre 

tb(^  main  liiu^  to  London.  Lyming-  Fngland.  It  i 


niecdianism, 

Lympne 


the  c|ualv('r,  John  Lynch,  who 
established  a  ftu’ry  here  in  1757  ; 


village  of  Kent,  it  was  incorporat'd  in  1852, 
th(^  main  line  to  London.  Lyming-  Fngland.  It  is  2^  m.  W.  of  llytluj,  having  become  the  ic'ading  Ameri- 
ion  is  not'd  for  the  church  of  and  has  an  airlh'ld  notable  sinco  can  tobacco  market.  Nearly 
S.  Thomas  il  Bt'ckei,  which  has  an  1915,  when  the  ILF. C.  ('Htablislnal  8,099,000  lb.  of  tobacco  are 


S.  Thomas  il  IL'cket,  which  has  an  1915,  when  the  ILF.C.  ('Htablislnal 
extmsiv(‘,  galk'ry.  It  was  a  port  a  base  for  ferrying  aircraft  to 


by  the  12th  ('.eubury  and  a  cor-  France.  Afh'rtho 
porat)  town  by  the  13th.  For  First  (Ireat  War, 
300  y('ars  b('l'ore  1885  it  was  Lympne  was 
s('{)arat'ly  rt'pi'tH('ntf('d  in  parlia-  tak(‘n  oviu"  as  a 
monli ;  it  is  now  m  New  Forest  e.ivil  airport,  with 
(;o.  e.onstitm'iiey.  Market  day,  e  us  to  ms  and 
Sat.  Bop.  (1951)  22,674.  otlu'r  lac'Jlities.  A 

Lymm.  An  urban  district  of  fighter  station  for 
Clu'shire,  Fngland.  U  is  5  m.  F.  of  most  of  the  Sec- 
Warrington  and  16  m.  S.W.  of  ond  Croat  War, 
MamJu'ster.  There  are  two  rly.  it  roverUKl during 
stations  in  the  district,  Lymm  and  1946-54  to  civil 
Ileath'y.  The  clmrch  of  S.  Mary  use.  Pop.  (1951) 
the  Virgin  is  mudm'u.  In  the  par.,  638.  /Voa. 
ec'utro  of  “  th<^  village  ”  is  an  Urn. 
aneic'ut  cross,  with  stocks  in  front.  Lynceus.  In 
The  Mancliester  Ship  Canal  form.s  Creek  mythology, 


marketed  Inu'c  anuually. 
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Lympne,  Kent.  Parish  church  and,  right,  castle  ruins 


lynching 
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IT  auuc  luv. uwi j  ..I, .i.w)  (liM,  w  I  liiM  rlticl  ni(‘  r<' 

national  importance.  j'i- orth('(’<*ni  Laava.  Ih'woM  .1 

educational instiUition  am.  ion.  1 1  >  '  ous  Mp(‘alv('r  and  ;i  lucid  eviunilor 

olnh-Macoii  college  01  - -  df  hn-al  matlnra.  W  liiai  IumHimI  ou 

I!HIS;  Idle  Aid  Hidu  111.  ISCkI,  Urn  hlli'  lapa('d. 
of  lYtt.orrt,  fVm.s'a//  laic.  Sir  '!\  Martin.  ISS.'l. 


Lynchburg  shoe  lactones  arc 
fourth  in  national  importance. 
The  leading  educational  institution 
is  the  Kandolph-Macoii  college  loi 
women.  Pop.  (1950)  47,727. 

LyBcliingt  Infliction  ot  the 
death  penalty  without  a  proper 
trial.  Though  far  from  nnlcnown 
elsewhere,  the  practice  of  lynching 
is  historically  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  U.S.A.  The  term 
is  found  in  American  publications 
early  in  the  19tli  century,  but 
the  theories  of  its  derivation 


HKUI  over  tiu.  Y.V.  1C-  '".I 

.  . . .-.r . . I, ,.„.l  din-  uilJl  hlM  .-IlH'l  111'- 


# 


Robert  Lynd, 

from  a  certain  Judge  Lynch  in  British  essayist  1 'Y/ ’  lY,Y'vV('\\"r tl" 

Virginia  are  entirely  conjectural  .  Things  (  im  ; 

It  was  originally  applied  to  any  Hears,  1945.  He  died  Oct.  (»,  HMJ.  ^  '“'''v''*  1 

kind  of  punishment  inflicted  by  a  His  wife,  Sylvia  Lynd,  mr  Dry*  M,.  ’  ''  Mw 

self-constituted  court  "vvitliout  legal  luirst(18S,S -11)52),  vvlioniheimuTK'd  le  on  mm  .  le 

authority.  During  the  settlement  iu  1909,  editi'd  the  (4ii  divns  ''<»  val  lioiiMe 
of  W.  America  it  was  a  common  Omnibus,  1992;  and  bm- eolhadml  bold  and  was  Lvmhav 

means  of  punishing  horsc-steahu’s  poems  appi'ared  in  1944.  wen  t  nluosui  ^^,,(,((,.,1,  i)od  ' 

and  other  offenders  against  the  Iiyndhurst.  rarisli  and  vdlagy  on  erramla  ol  , ,,^.4 

community,  and  often  took  the  of  Hampshire,  Lngland  II' sl'ands  sln.lv.  Ui^  \y,in  ,  .  , 

form  of  flogging  or  tarring  and  in  the  New  Forest,  9  m.  S.W.  ol  animnlHs'd  parli.mmii  am  p.irird 

Soutluim  p  ton,  tin*  I'eloi'iniii'';  ptu'ly  when  I  ho  Lr 

whtirodl'  lon.Ht  HhitidH  ul-'  lliii  jiiiu-linn  "(  liu'  I'l. 

Lyndhurst.  View  of  this  Hampshire  village,  a  centre  or  cnnirls  Lvn  and  Hu'  \V  I  Am  IS  in  N  I'b 

for  visitors  to  the  New  Forest  01  (nu  in  anu  itu  \v.  N)n.  in  a  1,. 

ol  h\vaiiunol(\  ol  HarriMlnple,  at  Hu'  on  ic  ol  n 

feathering.  Recently  the  term  moot.  Pop.  (1951)  parish,  2,929.  i'lifl,  u(-  lln^  (op  ol  whndi  atundn 
has  been  confined  to  the  death  Lyndhurst,  John  Sinih.hton  Lynlon.  A  elilf' rly,  eomna’l?-  I  a  n 
penalty,  especially  when  inflicted  Ooplky,  Baron  (1772  1899).  BHt'  ton  and  Lyiimniilb.  In  Aug., 
hy  white  mobs  on  negroes  in  the  ish  lawyer.  Born  al;  Boston,  IJ.B. A.,  1952,  Lymmiulh  wan  devanlHlial 

southern  states.  Many  of  these  May  21,  1772,  bo  was  (ho  son  of  by  (bnalH  (bat  killetl  91  drotio^rd 
lynchings  have  been  accompanied  the  paiulor  J-  B- 
hy  the  moat  brutal  tortures.  Copley  (q>v.).  Eduea- 
Attempts  made  from  time  to  time  tod  at  Trinity  Coll(‘.go,  | 
to  enact  a  federal  anti-lynching  Cambridge,  ho  was  | 
law  have  been  defeated  by  the  a  sucooHaful  barrisiior  ; 
representatives  in  congress  of  tho  when  elected  Tory  ; 
southern  states.  Yet  the  number  M.P.  for  Yarmouth  in  | 
of  negro  lynchings  in  tho  U.B.A.  1818.  Later  ho  Hat 
shows  a  steady  decrease  from  for  Cambridge  Unl- 
106  in  1901  to  one  in  1945.  voraily  and  AHhlnu'n- 

Lynd,  Robert  (1879-1949).  ham.  Bolicilor-gonoral 
British  essayist.  Born  in  Belfast,  in  1819  and  att'Ornoy- 
April  20,  1879,  he  was  educated  at  gciujral  in  1824,  lie 
Queen’s  College  there.  Joining  the  was  appointed  lord 
Daily  News  in  1912  on  its  amalga-  cliaruvllor  and  raised 
mation  with  the  Morning  Loader,  to  Uks  peerage  iu 
he  became  its  literary  editor  in  1827.  In  1899  ho  bo- 
1913,  retaining  the  position  when  came  chici  baron  ol 
the  paper  was  merged  with  the  the  cxcIuHiuor,  ro- 
Daily  Chronicle  to  become  tho  turning  to  the  wool 
News  Chronicle  Dor  years  he  also  sack  in  PoiTs  minis, 
contributed  shrewd  and  quietly  Irics  of  1894  and  1841-  *  .... 

witty  articles  to  The  New  Stutoa-  46.  LyudUnrsi,  usually  dl'wtaol “uu^ 


1921;  The  Lynilsay  oi;,  Linicav,  Sir 
INnil  of  Hoik  Davio  (c.  1199  koV).  Sooltinh 
Dr.  po(di.  Ibu’n  iK'.’u-  ('upni*.  bo  bo 
dobii'Son  and  longed  lo  ihc 
tlompU'Uy  kiunus  Fk'  X 

1928  ;  Life’s  1  a  n\  1 1  y.  Hie 
LiUb'  Oddi'  bmul  of  wbiob  /B  m 

kes,  194  1;  is  tho  (nrl  f/Y  3 

Things  One  ( ■■  ra  w  iLi  rd  .  I vf 


Hu'  9.  lA’m!r»av, 
Woollirih  tiori 

ft  Itlli  ll  |M  (H  f  ,  1  h/cl 


Mi(‘b:i(4  and  All 
Angels,  wbicli 


Lyndhurst.  View  of  this  Hampshire  village,  a  centre 
for  visitors  to  the  New  Forest 


lilu^  ()V(M'  M)(^  jukI  W. 

Lyii  iiihI  42  h(uiM(‘M,  and  did  much 
(d  Ii(“i‘ dan)a<ji;c'.  'Idm  da, mage  \va,H 
ma,d(‘  jiJiood  l)y  IDdr). 

Lyim.  City  ol’  Ma,NHa,chiiHcliia, 
U.S.A.,  ill  Mmscx  CO.  It  iH  on  MaH- 
,sa<4iuMtd,l,H  Ba,y,  11  m.  N.K.  of 
r.oNtoii.  n,nd  iM  wm'vial  hy  rly. 
H,  lia,H  a  H(Huu’o  but  ratlicr  Hhallow 
ha-rbour,  and  itH  ma,iiy  iuduMtrica 
iiichuh^  the  ma,uul’a,ctui'(^  of  boota 
and  .shocH,  for  which  it  in  a/ii  im- 
[lortaiit  (HMiiaa^  d’luu’o  arc  I'ouu- 
dri<‘M,  (4c(hrica.l  riuicldiua-y  .sho[)H, 
and  [)a,t(Mit  modicdiic,  Uudlicr,  and 
box  lacl-ori('H.  ddu'  city  haa  a  line 
city  ludl.  In  I^ynn  ia  tlii'  I’ormoi 
rcsidmuH^  of  Mary  liadnu’  b]ddy, 
l'oundt‘1'  of  (diris(,ia,u  Sciinuax  Lynn 
dat(‘H  from  I (>29,  (,hcn  known  aa 
Sa,nyuM,  and  nuanvc'd  its  pre^sent 
naiiK'  in  I(>72,  aJ'tt'f  Kin^i;’H  Lynn. 
Norfolk,  l<h»/i;la,nd.  It  bmaimo  a 
city  in  1859.  Pop.  (1950)  99,7:}H 

Lyniij  ILviam  (b.  1SH2).  Ib'itiHh 
('otmaly  actior.  Born  in  Ma,ncli(‘,Mttn’, 
March  IS,  1SS2,  lui  lirHt  appi^arial 
on  tlic!  Hi,ajUi;t'  at  Wiyaii  in  1909,  and 
nnidchiH  London di'-but  in  l*ydin)y:o, 
1914.  Achievin^^  fann^  in  d’oiiH  of 
Momy,  1922,  lu'  b(H-a,m(‘ om^  ol’thc 
most  popula,r  (mti^rtianun'H  of  Iuh 
time  in  a  Hcrii's  of  (a,rc(‘,H  a,t  the 
Aldwyidi  d4i(‘a4ire  (r/.c.),  whm’C'  his 
monocl(\  i.ootihy  HUiiltx  and  va,gnc, 
but  p;(‘nia,l  air  (‘ndt'ared  him  to  the 
pulilict.  In  lilm  vcrHioiiH  of  tlicHc 
fai'ccH  he  lia,tl  a-n  imnnnHi^  following. 
A  long  nm  nnvarded  IOh  r<Mi,pi)ea,r- 
a,nc.(''  on  the  Hinge  in  Jh  Your 
Homy  moon  lUailly  NetiCHsary  ? 
1944.  Outragc.ouH  Lortnno  wae 
prodmanl  1947. 

Lynii,  VicuA  (b.  1017),  Lritinh 
tmt(u*ta.iner.  The  daughter  of  a 
plumber,  Y(U’a,  Welch  waH  born  at 
LuHt  Ham,  March  20, 1917,andHang 
at  eliarity  coneertH  an  a  child.  She 
madti  her  lirnt  broadeaHt  an  a  singer 
with  doe  Ijohh’h  danct^  band,  and 
later  joined  that  of  Ambrose.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  (Ireat  War,  the 


It  siaiulH  on  a  elilf,  400  ft.  above 
lynmonth,  a  elilf  rly.  going  from 
om^  to  the  other.  It  is  17  m.  N.K. 
of  Ba.i'nHta,ple.  The  eliurch  of  S. 
Maiy  is  an  old  building  restored. 
From  hen'  coaiebes  and  cars  go  to 
places  of  Ix'auty  in  th(^  m'ighbour- 
liood,  such  as  WaterHUieet  and  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Rocks.  Lyntou  and 
Lynmonth  (f/.c.)  (daimed  to  he  the 
most  heautifnl  {ilaees  in  Kugland. 
Pop.  (1951)  2,123. 

Lynx  (I^at.  (ifirx).  (h'lius  of  the 
call  liimily.  It  isdistinguished  by  its 
lu'avy  build,  sliort  tiad,  tiuftecl  ea,rH, 


Lynx.  Specimen  of  Eiuopean  species 


and  beardcal  elu'oks.  It  oianirs  in 
ma.ny  paii’l-s  of  Europe,  in  471x4,  and 
in  North  America.  Two  species  arc 
(bund  in  Riirop(\  Northern 

lyn.x  is  found  in  Rnssia,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  ra,r(4y  in  (’(Uitra! 
LurofX'.  It  inha4)iti('d  Rngland  in 
the  Phnstoeene  p(*riod  and  its 
honwH  have  Ixxm  found  in  the  N. 
counties,  It  is  a  forest  a  nimal,  and 
an  ex])ert  climber  of  trex's.  A  line 
speeimen  measures  about  a  yard 
without  the  tail,  which  is  a.bout 


coutaans  several  well-known  double 
stars.  iSee  Constellation. 

Lyon.  Old  Scottish  form  of  lion, 
usecl  now  in  heraldry.  The  heraldic 
office  for  Scotland  is  called  the 
Lyon  (Vmrt,  and  it.s  head  is  the 
Lyon  king  of  arms.  The  office  dates 
back  to  1371,  or  earlier,  and  was 
named  from  the  lion  on  the  royal 
shield.  The  lord  Lyon  is  assisted 
hy  three?  heralds,  Rothesay,  Ross, 
and  Albany,  and  hy  three  pursui¬ 
vants,  March,  Unicorn,  and  Gar¬ 
rick.  All  arms  or  alterations  thoro- 
011  in  Scotland  must  he  entered  in 
the  lyon  court,  where  pedigrees 
an'  also  recorck'cl.  The  ollice  is  the 
S<;ottish  equivalent  of  the  Heralds’ 
(k)llego  in  Knglaiid,  but  is  a  gov- 
ernmcxit  olliee,  all  its  fees  being 
handed  over  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Lyon  king  of  arms  is  registrar  of 
the  ordt;r  of  the  Thistle.  AVc 
Heraldry;  Knighthood;  Thistle, 

Lyonesse.  Name  of  a  legendary 
country.  It  tvaa  believed  to  have 
lain  olf  tlie  coast  of  Gornwall,  and 
to  have  di.sappeared  under  the 
sea  ;  aiccording  to  another  legend 
it  ineludt'd  (Cornwall.  The  name 
apfiears  in  the.  old  county  of  L6on 
in  Brittany.  Gornish  and  Breton 
Iblklort'  is  full  of  refeix'.nces  to  this 
lost  land,  which  also  si'rves  as  the 
seem?  of  events  dc'seribed  in  the 
Arthurian  li?gu?ndH,  nolahly  in  the 
stories  of  Tristan  and  Isc'vilt. 

Lyonnais .  Former  county  of 
Fraiiee,  also  a  province  until  the 
Revolution.  Tin?  county  extended 
along  th(?  right  bank  of  the  SaOno 
and  Rhone,  from  Villcl'rancho  to 
Gondricu  below  Vienne,  with  a 


eight  inches  long.  Tlu'  I  hick  Uiud  nmall  district  on  the  left  banks  of 

rather  long  fur  varies  in  colour  both  rivers  around  Lyons,  the 

from  grey  to  fawn,  and  in  summer  capital.  It  corresponds  roughly 
is  spotted  with  hhiek.  In  dis-  with  tln^  S.  half  of  the  dept,  of 

position  savage,  the  lynx  preys  oux^Rlione,  with  a  small  portion  of 
birds  and  mammals,  h1u'('|>  and  Loire.  The  b'.rritory  of  the  Gallic 

goats  often  being  destroyed.  Hegnsii,  it  belonged' in  turn  to  the 

The  Mediterranean  lynx,  found  ILirgimdians,  the  PraiikK,  the  king- 
from  >Spain  to  Turkey,  is  a  lighter  dom  of  Arl(?s  or  Provence,  from 


lbret?H’  Hweetht?art  ”  ('utertaiiied 
troops  in  India,  and  Burma,  flying 
some  20,000  m.  Broadcasts  in 
person  and  of  lu'.r  gramophone  re¬ 
cords  of  scivtinu'ntal  songs  brought 
her  a  huge  fan -mail. 

Lynn  Canal.  Lil(?t  of  Alaska. 
It  extends  N.  from  Admiralty 
Islaiiul  for  about  100  m.,  and  bifur- 
eaites  at  its  head  into  the  Ghilkat 
and  Ohilkooli  inlets.  On  the  latter 
staiiuls  Skagway,  and  on  the  land 
tongue  hetwoeri  the  two  is  the 
small  Ghilkat  village.  The  canal 
forms  an  important  approach  to 
the  Klondike  mining  region. 

Lynn  Regis,  See  King’s  Lynn. 
Lynton.  Urban  disli.  and  holi¬ 
day  resort  of  Devon,  England,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Lorna  Doono  country. 


and  more  handsome  animal,  tin? 
I'cddish  coat  being  finely  spotted 
and  streaked.  The  Isabel  line  lynx 
of  Tiheti  avoids  the  forests  and  lives 
among  tlie  rocks  oil  open  ground. 
It  IS  pah?r  in  colour  than  the 
hhiropcan  speciics.  Tlu?  (Canadian 
lynx,  w'liioh  is  slightly  smaller  and 
ranges  in  colour  from  dark  grey  to 
almost  wliitc,  is  found  in  the 
forests,  and  preys  mainly  on  Iiares 
and  partridges.  The  bay  lynx, 
reddish  in  colour,  with  large,  black 
spots,  occurs  in  the  K  and  S. 
states  of  the  U.8.A.,  varying 
greatly  in  colour  and  markings  in 
different  districts. 

Lynx.  One  of  the  constellations. 
Situated  between  the?  Great  Boar 
and  Oancor,  it  is  very  faint,  and 


which  it  paHS(?d  to  the  Empire, 
1033,  and  bei;amo  a  possession  of 
the  archhishopH  of  Lyons.  Philip 
IV,  tlie  Fair,  anmxxeil  it  to  France 
in  1312.  The  proviac.e  of  Lyonnais 
comiirisi'd  the  de[>tH.  of  Rhone, 
Juhre,  Haute -Loire,  and  Puy-de- 
Dbme.  See  joyous. 

Lyons  (Fr.  Lyon).  A  city  of 
France,  fourth  in  respect  of  pop. 
(counting  Algier.s),  and  cap.  of 

_ y  Rlibno  dopt.  It 

1  4h  1  the  conflu- 

llllllMlfc'llTM  cnee  oftho  Rli6no 
and  S  a  6  n  e  , 

' divide  the 
4  'llfW  dito  three 

WpF  main  portions  ; 
the  old  town  on 
Lyons  arms  thojtrip  between 
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the  rivers,  the  qu.irters  of  Les 
Brotteaux  and  La  GinUotiere  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhutie,  and 
those  of  Vaise,  Fourviere,  and  St. 
Ireiiee,  on  the  hills  lying  (jii  the 
right  bank  of  the  8a one ;  La 
Groix-Rousse  lies  between  the 
river  to  the  N.  The  town  is  a 
rly.  centre  of  great  importance, 
317  m.  from  Paris  via  Dijon,  has 
seven  passenger  stations  and  by  its 
position  on  the  two  navigabb^ 
rivers,  lined  with  busy  (luays,  luis 
a  large  volume  of  waterway  iraffie. 

Lyons  is  the  seat  of  an  arc'b- 
bishop  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  of  a  state  university,  both 


between  tlui  S^^irst  and  Se('()nd 
Great  Wars.  Lyons  is  c‘onv4;ni('ii(  ly 
close  to  iht'  coidlic'lds  ol  iSt.  Ltieniu', 
and  eh'ctrieal  })ow(‘r  from  tb<‘ 
French  Alps  is  a.lso  a,vailjibl(‘. 

In  th(‘  narrow,  old  stjasds  in  (lie 
heart  of  tlu^  city,  many  nusli<‘val 
buildings  surviv(',  N(‘ar  Die  Mjuk' 
cantei‘i<*,  the  school  ol  Die  choir 
sing(*rs  (10th  cent.),  tli('  catluMlral 
of  8.  Jcari  (Idth  to  Ifith  c(‘iitN.), 
with  fine  glass  paintings,  an  as¬ 
tronomical  (‘lock,  aaid  ai  x’abiahh' 
ti'casnr(‘,  stands  out.  8.  MarDn 
(rAinay,  a  (»th  c(‘nt.  hasihb'a,  with 
additions  of  th(‘  10th  <-o  !3(Ji,  nnd 
the  H(U(d  I)i(‘U,  a.  hospital  fouiKhMl 


i.ionn  an*  I’ainons,  lift  old  t'slab 
Iish4'(l  ws'-dlli  and  patririan  .‘locicly 
hav(‘  produced  an  arl,  niiisiral, 
i)i('atr(\  and  S|)or(M  life  /a'cnud  only 
to  that  of  Fa ris.  IM  iieli  of  il  a  ‘dot  h 
(onl..  (h'vi'hipnu'nt  was  diu'  to 
Fdonard  Ib'rriot  (f/.c.),  w  lii>,  la* 
4‘omin,";  mayor  in  ;*a\('  his 

city  an  (‘M'lnplarv  admincd  rat  ion. 

Till'  hist ory  id  1  ,yons  has  been 
cli(Mpici'(‘d.  (d'l cn  traeic-  As  l<nf',dn 
nnni,  it  was  Du'  capital  ol  Du' 
Si'CiiMa  vian  (  Vlls.  bccanic  a  loonaii 
cidony  in  13  n.o..  laO'r  c.apital  ol 
( lallia  I ac'.dms'Msis,  w  as  I  In*  birt  h 
filacc  (if  I  lu'  j'liipci’ors  (  3a  udius, 
Ma.ri'us  Aurelius,  and  I'aisnalla; 
w’liM  blind  down  b\  .Si'plimins 
Si'Vi'rna  in  107  A.n,,  after  bi'ini' 
( lirisDanisiMl  by  Naiids  iNdhiuiiii 
and  irenamis  ;  wsis  made  a  bishop 
ric,  Du'ii,  fiann  Die  olh  (mmiI,,  an 
ni'clibisliopi'i*'  ;  (<‘11  (irsi  |o  I  1m'  Ihir 
p.iindian.s,  then  lo  the  lOanks.  lorm- 
me;  Dii'  looinmn  eonidy  wbieh 
was,  lOS.'L  mil  bodied  in  I  he  I  Jm  innn 
miipins  W’hmi  it  asked  l(‘r  Frmndi 
pr< ilm'l  ion,  1 07L  I3ulip()e  le  Lea n 
gi'aiit('d  it  urban  ri'dibi  Tin-  L3I  h 


of  four  faculties,  and  each  with 
3,000-4,000  students.  Lyons  has 
also  a  technical  university,  the 
ecole  centrale  Lyonnaivse,  and  spe¬ 
cial  colleges,  etc.,  for  colonial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  architectural,  art,  veter¬ 
inary,  and  other  studies.  Among 
its  six  public  libraries,  the  local  one 
holds  450,000  vols.,  more  than 
1,000  ineunabulac,  and  5,000  M88., 
among  them  the  famous  Codex 
Lugdunensis,  illuminated  French, 
Latin,  and  Persian  MS8.,  and 
25,000  engravings  ;  among  its  mu¬ 
seums,  that  of  the  history  of  tex¬ 
tiles  is  unique :  it  holds  400,000 
samples  and  the  most  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  lace  in  the  world.  Other 
collections  deal  with  zoology,  bot¬ 
any,  geography,  painting,  glyptics, 
numismatics,  antiquities,  colonies, 
industries  (esp.  silk),  etc. 

Lyons  is  generally  counted  the 
second  industrial  centre  of  Franco, 
noted  chiefly  for  its  silk  manufac¬ 
ture.  Introduced  from  Italy  in  the 
early  15th  cent,,  silk  has  remained 
the  staple  commodity  of  Lyons, 
the  trade  being  revolutionised  by 
the  loom  invented  by  J.  M.  Jac¬ 
quard  (1752-1834).  Such  allied 
trades  as  hat-making,  lace,  etc., 
and  nearly  all  other  French  indus¬ 
tries  are  represented  in  Lyons  and 
its  suburbs.  Futhermore,  the  city 
is  an  important  financial  centre, 
headquarters  of  the  Credit  Lyon¬ 
nais  and  other  banks.  The  Lyons 
commercial  fair,  held  twice  yearly, 
was  founded  in  1916  as  a  challenge 
to  the  supremacy  of  that  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  made  rapid  progress 
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1  W'V 


f  r  ■ 
f  5 1  i' 


,  *  (.J  4  »  » 


in  the  (itli  (‘('lit.  liy  >  I  1 

King  Cliil(l(*bm'ii,  > 

8.  Bonaveniur(‘  -  .  ,  . 

'I  •  "*' 

trerof^^iXriinam^  Lyons,  France.  Facade  (it  the  cathedmi  of  H.  deiMu 

—  and  Lm/  hi  *mn  loft  bank  of  Bwbno,  ^howinK 

and  noni  the  colonnade  oS  the  law  courts  and  church  of  Notre 

nearby  tour  m6t-  Dame  de  FourvWrc.  on  the  hill 

allique,  a  tower  in  stoD  iraim*-  and  MDt  papal  ount'diii  wei'i*  fudd 
work,  there  is  a  beiuitirul  view  over  Dimv,  1235  and  1273;  idtr*r  bring 
Lyons  and  its  HurroundingH.  (‘iii’iehed  by  tlu'  itunugralinn  of 
A  nuinbcw  ol  nnpre^ssive  H([nareH  Italian  wilk  wriuta'a,  it.  suiflried 
"-—place .BGlecour,  bet w(‘(ui  th(‘ ti wo  luaivily  in  Dici  llugm'not  warn, 
rivers,  place  des  TwTcaux,  with  During  tlu^  Krcuclt  KrvuIuDon 
publm  buildings-— ami  open  Hpaei's  LyouH  nwoltrd  aguinat  (hr  r('‘dmr 
Ike  the  pjire  (lo  la  1 of  iewror,  wan  ihormrd  iu  1793, 

pj^Ddy  d(‘Htri^yiHb  ami  ti.lUH)  of  ha 
ers,  and  tor  30  brulges,  the  zoo-  eitizmm  were  extuniD'd.  Laboiir 
logieal  ami  botanical  gardens,  and  coidlictn,  ctr,,  bal  in  oDun-  mwin'r 

WomiiM  tluiiUnw  iiiilitnry  i'i'JiHhuIh  in  I.SiU.  I  Hitt, 

twotive  cjty.  Its  culinary  attrao-  l.SM  aiul  IHIC,  it  „■„«  u.rui.iril  l.y 
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AuKi.l'ijUl 

In  Nov.,  ni.’IO,  a 
Ian(l.sli(l<‘\\  rou,4'Iii 
havoc  in  Uu'  h<'c- 
ior  Iniill.  on  ilu' 

IA)ui‘vicr<^  lull. 

1)  nr  i  n  t.  h 
N(M‘On(l 
Wa-i’,  Lyona  was 
taJv(‘n  hy  l.hc 
( ha'inauH  -InnciiO, 

11)10,  hull  nn(l(M' 

M»<'  ^'rancoA  h'l'- 
inaai  a-i'inistic(‘. 
waH  in  nno(!cn- 
|)i(^(l  l^’ra.nc.ci, 
nn(l<M‘  iho  juriH- 
(liciion  of  ih(^ 

V'ichy  fj;ovN  On 
S(^[)i(anl)(M  the 
municipal  coinieil 
wa,M  ,snHp(m(lc(l 
lor  th<‘  (Inraiion 
ofi.h(^  \^'al^  Ix'in^^ 
r('plac(Ml  hy  a. 

^ovt.  (‘(uniniH- 
wioiKM’.  ItiH  faiv 
toiaVa  and  rJy. 
coninninica  liioiiH 
vv(n’(^  ho  in  Inal  by 
ih(^  Allical  air 
I'orci'H  in  the 

Hprin^'  ainl  Humnu'r  of  11)14,  and  on 
Si'plu  .4,  I  dll  ,  i(,  wa.H  lih(M*a4/(Hl  hy  tin's 
U.S.  7th  a,rniy,  th(‘ OcrniaiiH  havin^^ 
wil'hdravvn  ai'tiin'  (h^Hia'oyinp;  all  th(' 
hrid,L];(%a  (irnOudin^  the  1  ^ihaamlnry 
Onilloticrc  hrid^('.  oven’  the  llluuK^) 
e.xia'plA  wo.  Thcs  donuuif  the  Hoi  (4 
l)i(Mi  had  hcaai  diNstroyed  hy  (ire, 
l)ut  the  (lity  was  oth(U•\viH(^  little 
da,maifi;ed.  iN)|).  (11)54)  471,270. 

Lyons,  (tniNdU.  ok.  Naane^dven 
to  two  eecl('.Mia.N(,i(‘aJ  a,.s.s(nnhlieH  at 
OyoiiH.  At  tli(^  lirat,  h(4d  under  In¬ 
nocent  IV,  tfime  2H-duly  17,  1215, 
the  (Mnpiu’or  Idvdtu’ick  11  wa,H  (hs 
po.sed.  At  the  Hciaind,  h(4d  niKh'r 
Ore<>:ory  X,  May  7-,Iun<‘  17,  1274-, 
Hie  t(Mn[)()ra, ry  union  oftlu^  Or('(‘k 
aaid  Latin  (!hurch(^H  wan  (OTected, 
In  chnrcli  hiwtory  tlu^  eounc‘ilH  of 
LyotiH  rank  an  tin'.  L'ltli  and  14th 
(uanneniiad  or  pjinuM’al  (‘oiincil.M. 

Lyons,  KaniiARi)  Bioiciouton 
HkMKI.L  L^'ON.S,  LS'I’  LAHli  (l(SI7y 
S7).  Uritiah  diploniaXiHt.  Son  of 

tklniund,  Loial 
Lyon. a,  la's  waa 
horn  at  Lyiu- 
iiiji^ton,  April 
20,  LSI 7,  and 
wan  (ahnaited 
at  \\dneh(‘Ht(‘r 
a.nd  Ohrint 
Ohuiadi,  Ox¬ 
ford.  In  1851) 
he  ent(‘red  the 
diplomatic  aer- 
vie(',  paHH(ul  Honnyycair.s  at  DrcHden, 
Llormna^,  and  Rome,  a,nd  in  1858 
waH  appoinUal  amhasaador  to 


l.sfc  Earl  Lyons, 
British  statesman 


Lyons,  Fraaoe,  Plan  oJ  the  pri'eat  commercial  cjty  ;  the 
briclKcs,  destroyed  in  1944,  were  rebuilt 


VVa.shin^lam.  Him  a144tnd(^  diirinp; 
th(«  Oivil  War  wan  lirm,  a, ml  ho 
ca.rriinl  Hirou^’h  with  taid,  the  m^go- 
tiatioms  r(‘fj;ar(lin^j,'  tlu‘  Oonfeiha'atc^ 
onvoy.'^,  Manoiiand  Slide'll.  In  18(55 
lui  waia  tran.slerrcHl  to  Oonwi-anti- 
nof)l(‘,  and  iw'o  yeain  later  to  Raria. 
Ai'coinpanyinf^  the  firoviaional 
governimmt  to  d\)nra,  he  rc'pre- 
H(mt('d  (h'eat  Brita,in  while  the 
''riiird  IL^puhlie  was  heinpf  entah- 
liHlu'd.  II('.  rc'Hi^ned  his  post  in 
Nov.,  1887,  and  dic'd  Dee.  5,  41(^ 
had  inherit'd  a  ha  roily  in  1858 
and  hcMMi  madc^  an  earl  in  1887,  hut 
both  title-s  lu'c^aane  (‘xtinct  on  hiw 
death. 

Lyons,  Kdmund  Ia'ons,  Lst 
Baron  (171)0  •  1858).  liriti.sh  nailor, 
.Born  at  Burton,  llanin,  Nov.  21), 
171)0,  he  w(‘iit 
to  .sea  in  1802, 
a.nd  di.stinppi- 
ished  hiinself 
in  (‘n^.,Nip:e- 
ment.s  oil'  tin' 

Dutcih  St)i('(' 

Ishnuls,  18 10. 

The  rollowin<>! 
year  he  scn/.wl 
Marraek,  a  feat 
carried  out  in 
ox(K\M.s  of  his  ordein,  hut  ilLh(^ailih 
foreod  bin  ndairu  to  Dn).^hnul  in 
1812,  and  two  yeans  later  ho  re¬ 
tired.  fn  1828  he  wan  .sent  to  the 
Mediterramsin,  jilayed  a  luiud  in 
the  eonriiHed  game  of  Urc'ck  poli¬ 
ties,  and  in  1835  wan  ap]>ointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Athetis. 


1st  Baron  Lyons, 
British  sailor 


Tramslerri'd  to  Berne,  1840,  and  in 
1851  to  Stoekholni,  ho  wa.s  roeaJlod 
in  1853  and  .sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ra,nean  an  sc'eond  in  e.ommand  of 
tlu',  flcH't  di.spat(4u‘d  on  th(^  out;- 
hreak  ol'tlie  (JriuK'an  War.  In  1855 
he  .suecc'eded  Dundan  in  eomniand 
of  the  ll('(‘t.  Rc'tiriipj.];  in  1858,  he 
died  Nov.  24.  Lor  two  years  h(‘  had 
hc'C'ii  a  baron. 

Lyons,  SuiHknry  (18(34  -“1944). 
Briti.sli  .s(‘i(’'ntiHt.  Born  in  London, 
0(4^.  11,  I8()4,  ]i(‘  was  the  son  of 
a.  .{JieiierU/l  who  liad  p;overncd  Ber¬ 
muda,.  (jommi.s.sioiK'd  in  the  Iioya,l 
Liif^ineein,  h(^  was  inttn-esied  in 
,iJ!;eoloii:i;y,  serviipi*;  as  dirt'etor  of  the 
.survey  (k'partim'iit  ofthi'  L^jfyptian 
j!j;ov('nnnent  i'rom  181)8  to  11)01). 
Lyon.s\s  seientific,  work  wa.s  im¬ 
portant  ecconomicnlly  as  well  as 
^('o^o'aphieally,  a.n(l  he  hoeaine 
L.Ri.S.,  1900*.  During  the  Biint 
Orejit  War  tm'ieoroloji^y  elaimed 
his  atU'ntion;  h(‘  orje;ani7.ed  .services 
for  Hu^  Bi’itish  a.rmiciS  in  Lranee, 
and  in  1918  w'an  dirc'ctor  of  the 
l\l('te(iroloi>j;iea,l  Hirna^  After  the 
wuir  h('  an.siimc'd  the  directoi-atc^  ol 
the  ScucMiet^  Museum,  London,  a 
post  he  h(‘l(l  until  1933.  Ho  wa.s 
kni<(ht('d  in  1920.  llc'  l>eeame  linst 
Kt'er(d,ai'y  of  tlu^  intc'rnational 
union  of  fj;eod('.sy  a,nd  fj;cs)phy.sies, 
and  later  seerc'tary  of  the  inter¬ 
national  ('onmul  ()^Hei('nti^i<^  unions. 
He  was  also  pri’isidcmt  of  the  Royal 
I\l(‘t('oi'olo^^iea4  Socuety.  Lyons 
died  Au^l  10,  11)44. 

Lyons,  Sir  do.sKpri  (o.  1847- 
1917).  Bi'itisli  husine.s.s  man.  A 
Londoner,  hc'i  wa.s  edmiatecl  at  a 
Jewnsh  .sehool.  Ho  .studied  art  and 
had  Homo  smaasss  with  water- 
(iolour  drawinp;s,  hut  hy  ehauco  liis 
attc'utiou  wa,.s  iiurned  to  the  .sub- 
jc'ct  of  ea,t(M*iu<j;  for  the  man.ses. 
With  two  friemds,  Isidore  and 
Monta,^j;u  (jlhi<4<Htein,  ho  hei^uur  to 
eaXer  I'or  exliihition.s,  etc.,  and  in 
1894  the  lint!  of  4.  Lyons  &  Co. 
())Kme(l  its  first  tea.sh()p.  Others 
followed,  l)oth  in  London  and  iii 
the  ])rovine(ss,  and  hefoi'c  Sir 
4o,sc^()h  died  his  w'us  tlu'  largt^st 
business  of  ifs  kind  in  the  U.K. 
Kni^dited  in  1911,  he  w'as  ehielly 
iiiterc'.Hted  outside  his  husiness 
in  the  T(u-riiorial  Korcie.  He  died 
June  22,  1017. 

Lyons,  Jo.smm  Aijov.surs  (1879- 
1939).  Australian  .statesman.  Born 
at  Stanley,  Tasmania,  Sept.  15, 
1879,  he  heea.mo  a.  sehool  teacher, 
and  wa,H  elected  to  ih<'.  island  house 
of  repressentatives  in  1 909.  He  liekl 
{ijovci'iiiueut  posts  from  1914  and 
W'as  jiremier  of  Tasmania,  1923- 
28.  Ho  became  posiTua.ster-gen- 
cral  and  minister  (or  jadilie  works 
in  the  Commonwealth  government, 
J  929-31.  Then  he  founded  the 
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United  Aus¬ 
tralia  ])arty, 
and  afterlead¬ 
ing  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  beeaine 
prime  minis- 
Win  1 932  and 
was  made  a 
]jrivy  eonneil- 

Joseph  A.  Lyons,  repre- 

Austialian  statesman  sented  Anst?*a- 

lia  at  George 
V’s  silver  jubilee  celebrations,  at  the 
Imperial  trade  conference  in  1935, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  in  1937.  That  year  li(‘ 
began  his  third  successive  term  as 
premier  of  the  Commonwealth,  an 
office  he  held  until  his  death  on 
April  7,  1939. 

Lyon’s  Inn.  Old  London  inn  of 
chancery.  It  stood  between  Wych 
St.  and  Holywell  St.,  Strand,  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VTIl 
or  earlier,  and  was  attaehed  to  the 
Inner  Temple  from  1581  to  1S()3, 
when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
Globe  and  Opera  Comitpie  theatres 
were  built  upon  its  site.  The  last 
vestige  of  the  inn,  which  once  had 
Sir  Edward  Coke  as  reader,  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  two  playhouses 
in  1902  during  the  constrnction  of 
Aldwych  (gf.v.).  Its  history  is 
associated  with  the  murder  of 
William  Weare,  a  resident,  by 
ThurteU  and  Hunt,  in  1823,  the 
theme  of  a  mock  Catnacdi  ballad  by 
Theodore  Hook  and  a  novel  by 
Thomas  Burke.  ^See  Holywcdl 
Street;  Inns  of  Court. 

Lyra.  One  of  the  constcBations. 
Though  a  small  group  of  stars,  it 
contains  the  great  and  brilliant 
Vega,  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous 
stars  of  summer  skies.  Vega  forma 
one  of  the  points  of  an  cquilatcu’ai 
triangle,  at  the  other  angles  of 
which  are  epsilon  and  zeta  Lyrae. 
Zeta,  beta,  gamma,  and  delta  of 
the  constellation  form  a  little 
rhomboid.  These  stars  arc  all  visual 
doubles.  Lyra  is  close  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Milky  Way,  near  Cyg- 
nus.  The  con- 

ini 


ing  a  cross-bar  li'om  which  aboiil. 
sevcMi  strings  wim'(‘  siia'tclnal 


strings  Wf'U'  plucked  by  th('  ling(‘rs 
or  with  a  plectrum.  lyri'  wan 

akin  to  tlu'  harp,  hut  with  lower 
strings,  aaid  was  a  rc'Iafion  also  of 
ilu'  Inks  hut  without  lingm’-board. 
Tlu^  diagram  will  make  tlu'st'  diS' 
tinctioiiH  eh'ar. 

Th(i  shape  of  1  lui  lyre,  which  linn 
dillered  hi  ddail  from  time  to  Huu* 


Lyre.  KesLoration  o!  lyre  tlis- 
covereil  at  Ur  (about  3,500  B.C.). 
It  is  decorated  with  mosaic  and 
a  bull’s  head  in  gold 

Coui-lcHij  Iij  .lohiL  PlxthHlitina  !o  tjr 


stellation  is 
also  remark¬ 
able  for  the 
ring  nebula, 
Messier  57. 

Lyre.  Musi¬ 
cal  stringed  in¬ 
strument,  used 
inapeient  and 
medieval 
times.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hol- 
low  box  or 
res  onator 


Lyre.  Diagram 
explaining  con- 
.  ,  ,  ,  struction  o£  Greek 

with  two  lyre.  A.  Eesona- 


projecting  Horns 

arms  support-  "“^fos^s-baV 


without  thqiartiiig  from  its  gmui’al 
priuei[)l(%s,  has  Ixhui  said  (,0  luuu^ 
b(‘eii  derived  originally  from  tiu' 
top  ol  the  skull  and  iJu^  horns  of 
a  hull  or  goat.  Greek  Alt. 

Lyre  Bird,  Genus  of  birds 
{Maniira)  found  in  tlu^  forestH  (d‘ 
Austra,ha.  dduy  ga.in  1,1x07’  nanx'i 
Jrom  the  c‘xi,i’a,or(liuary  dmxdofi- 
meiii  ol  t,he  ta,il  in  ilx^  maloH  ;  (Ix^ 
two  outm*  fea,ih(X‘s  being  eurvial  in 
th(‘  form  of  l,h<^  (‘raux^  of  a,  lyre, 
whih‘  the  iiikx'rtusliafi^  oii(‘h  'ai’<^ 
slender  and  providisl  with  lew 
barbs,  thus  suggivsting  tlx'  stringM. 
file  severa,!  s[)(‘(d(‘H  vary  in  Ihe 
colour  of  tludr  plumages ;  all  spen’d 
most  of  their  time  on  the  ground, 
in  the  ilenser  parts  of  the  IximIi, 
where  they  fe.<‘d  iifum  snails,  in 
Hcets,  aiiid  worniH.  They  siddoin 
lly,  but  can  rim  fa,Ht,  XVa  Jhi-da, 
colour  f)lat(% 

^  Lyric  (Gr.  ///ra,  a  lyn^).  Najix^ 
gKen  to  a  [lomn,  or  hx’iu  of  poetry, 
so  callial  simic  it  was  originatiy 
composed  to  be  sung  to,  or  a.ee()m- 

l'  .»  3  ^  ^  asdistinguiMhed 

Irom  forms  more  suikMl  to  de¬ 
clamation  or  recitation.  The  (man, 
however,  has  long  hemi  apfilied  to 
many  typos  of  vm-si^  which  Inivt^ 
lew  or  none  of  the  etiaraetmlstieH 
of  song.  Poetry  HonxtimeH  Hfiom 
taiieous,  Hometimes  meditativ(\ 
olten  slow  in  movement  and  re- 
llective  iu  character,  lik(^  mamy 
English  Honnots,  is  in  the  abseiu'e 
of  more  exact  terminology,  usually 
dcaonbod  as  lyrical.  Tlu^  ode, 
hymn,  song,  and  sonu^  tyru's  of 
elegy  and  ballad  arc  exampkvs  of 
true  lyric,  which  commonly  tnaiis 


(d'  personal,  palriotir,  dr\olinnal, 
or  ainafery  tlxMiX'M,  in  w  bu  h  j  lu' 
mmtional,  as  dislinet  fi-oiii  ibr 
luirratiN'e  (*lemrut.  is.  eonspisiious. 

In  primitivi'  iH'ihxIs.u  bon  danci'. 
miisie,  a, lid  son,'',  vero  chtsols  ssso 
eiated,  poetry  was  aKocother 
<’Iioral,  and  in  (b(‘  rofrain  oi- 
<Lonis,  Mt.ill  sni‘\i\inp:  in  sonm 
modern  Honp.s,  wi'  baw'  (he  p.erin 
<d  lyrical,  as  indeed  of  all  pocti'v, 
wliieb,  like  speech  itself,  is  eiun 
inunnl  in  ens, in.  As  indi\'idnMlil,v 
and  eisili/,.'i(  ion  de\e|(i(MMb  (be 
<’honis  fell  silent,  aixl  piM'l  rv 
Ixu'aaue  more  of  a  persoiud  iill('r 
r»i'(»adly  speakinr.,  (lien, 
lyrieal  [xiel  i-y  is  iu(  inial  e,  personal, 
subji'cliive,  deserip(t\a  of  (he  jowi. 
Mori'iiWH.  bopi's,  and  aspiral  urns’  id 
('be  indi\‘idnnl.  and  by  I  be  1\  ih-a! 
cry  is  meant,  the  »Ty  o|'  (be  liearl. 
ol  Hx'  luoi'e  poif, plant,  enuilums, 
In  Hie  more  formal  and  elaboiate 
modes,  bowiwer,  lilu‘  <lm(  of 
Ah^xaiiderh  h’ra  i(  or  W'ordsw orHds 
Odeon  Ini im.it  ioiuod'l  mnmrlalify, 
ill  (I'eipieiitl)  de\ slops  fbeinrs  m  a 
rhetorical  oi*  pbtlosopbieal  spirit, 
while  in  smue  p<»ei)m.  bk,.  (j„. 


Lyie  Bird,  MtUa  NikHdmaa  of  tim 
AuatnUhm  bird 

Hobin  Hood  iSallada  or  SeottVi 
Hcwabelle  (Lay  of  (he  Last  aim* 
Htrel),  (he  subject  is  (rcatod  ui  (he 
narrnliu.  manncL 
111  lyric, s  we  ha\e  (be  I'boice  and 
Htiblimuled  euaetire  of  p<x‘l  ry,  Hie 
pure  elixir,  w)it«*h  in  oSher  ’poetic 
lornm,  like  epie  (;r  diania,  is  in 
Home  degree  ^  mi\ ml  with  foreign 
malfer,  rich,  it.  may  be,  in  interest 
^^ramliirerentonhT,  in  w  tuei: 
prosahi  elmnenLi  are  xtill  pncient, 
in  this  rnptnnnm  aing.ing  region 
tho.se  poet.M  rank  higdit'd  wlm.  id.e 
Nudl(*y,  Heeni  at  times  ulniost.  to 
have  made  gnoil  their  eaeape  from 
thi'  worhl  of  common  life. 


Lyrical  |)()('i,ry,  it  ma,y  Lo  ajiid, 
incsl.  nearly  a.|)j)r(*a,ch(\s  tiniaic  it- 
well',  int(i'()i’el.iny  (anotioiiw  lianlly 
i,n  !)(•  eoiiv'eyed  in  01‘diua.ry  Hpet'eli, 
It  olTerw  littl(^  heyoinl  itH(‘H', 
itw  own  inh('r(Mit  inttna^wls  “  wliowo 
ixwadiari'ily  li(vM  in  lilu^  iwolaiion  of 
(ilu‘  |)l('a,sur('  it.  |,’;iv<‘H  from  life'  aiud 
Moi-ial  e'onditionw.'”  On  tlu^  otlim’ 
Iia,nd,  poi'iiry  wldefi  illumiimte'w 
a.nd  intc'i’pre'lw  huma,n  (‘Xpe'ru'iua*, 
lik(^  tha.t  of  Wordwwortli,  in  whom 
tlu^  winyiiiLi'  not(^  iw  Ic'ww  clearly 
lii'a^rd,  l)ut  in  w'hom  I.Ik'H'  iw  a 
'■‘•nohh'  a,nd  profound  applieaiion  of 
ieh'a.w  1(0  life','*''  (wnm  if  h'ww  purely 
lyrieai,  ejinnot  h(^  r('fi;aird('d  as  h'ws, 
Uiiid  by  Honu'  niinds  will  aJwayw  be 
ri'ymrdc'd  as  mon',  pn^eious.  Tlu' 
trut/h  is,  poi'try  IiHiH  onl^jjjrown  the 
(‘a,rly  ea.ti^p.oric'M,  and  it  is  tlu^ 
('wp(*eiaJ  fj;lory  of  Lnjj;liwli  litc'ralaire, 
a,s  diwplaya'd  in  tlu'.  a^slionishiniJ!; 
va,ri(‘l)y  of  its  tlumu'S,  t.haX  it  ha,w 
ea(i>tur('d  for  lyrieaJ  poediry  lunv 
territory  a, ml  ('nia.r!i:ed  the  kinfj(dom 
of  ilu^  inu^dnation, 

W,  MoNoilo  Dlxoix 

Lyric  Theatre*  Lomlon  |)lay- 
houwe^  in  Slmfiesbury  Avemu%  VV.L 
It  wuiS  opc'iied  l)('e,.  17,  I  MSS,  w'ith 
a.  prodiK'tion  of  trlu^  eomie.  opeu'a 
Dorothy,  and  bmainu^  lilu"  honu'  of 
we'lbkmnvn  mnwieurl  eomealie^s,  r.,f/. 
La.  Oiyialt',  IHIK);  ddu^  (Ihoeolate 
Soldie'i’,  11)10;  d’he!  Oirl  in  the 
Taxi,  IDLi;  Lilae  d’imt\  1922. 
Amoi\|L^  nota.bk'  dramuiS  presemtcHl 
lus’e^  W('n^  Autumn  (iroeus,  1921  ; 

I )anfj;(U-onH  OoriU'r,  1922;  Tovar- 
i('h,  1925  ;  Amphitryon  218,  1928  ; 
d’lu^  Winslow  Boy',  1940.  The 
Oieatii'e  H(‘a4(H  1,475. 

Lyric  Theatre,  H  AMMioiisMiTn. 
Playhouse  opened  Nov.  17,  1890. 
Though  a  wid)urba,n  theatre,  it 
becaune  nationally  fa,mous  muUn; 
trluulirtH'tion,  1918  22,  of  Sir  Nigel 
Playfair  (r/.y\),  whoso  rt'vival  of 
4’h(^  Begga,r’s  Op(uu  in  1920  ran 
l.c'taD'or  L'I02  performance's.  Other 
wuee(‘SS('H  W('re  A.  P.  Herhc'rt’s 
Biva'.rsidc'.  Night.s,  1920,  a.nd  'Pa,!!- 
t.ivy  Tow<n's,  1921.  Tlu^  (kanpa.iyy 
of  10  mr,  a  non- profit- making 
orga.ni/.a.t,ion  a,MSoeiai(‘,(l  with  the 
Ai't.s  Oouneil,  a,ssuim',d  control  in 
1945;  plays  by  Saa'liH',  Ooctea.u, 
a.nd  otlu'r  (‘ont<Mnpora.ry  ( 'ontinen- 
ta,l  writ.t't's,  a,s  w(41  a,s  English 
ela,ssi<^s,  produetul  under  its 

aegis.  44ic  theatre  st'ats  800. 

Lys.  A  riv('r  of  lO’anec  and 
Ih'lgium.  It  rises  in  tlu',  Pus-cU'- 
Calais,  l)t4iW(i('n  lioulogiu'a.nd  Lilhx 
and  (lows  malidy  N.l^k  BcTwx'cn 
Aii't^  a, lid  Arnu'ul.ieri'S  it.  e,r()ss(',s  a 
Hall,  low  phiin,  nal.arailly  a  marsh, 
a.nd  (ina.lly  joins  the  Selu'ldt  at 
Olu'nti.  4’h(^  middle  si'el.ion  of  the 
valk'y  is  oiu'  of  t.lu^  most  (h'nsely 
pcaipk'.d  a.rea.H  in  tlio  world.  There 


arestiH'l  works  a,t  iwelKu-gues  in  the 
Fremdi  sia-laoa,  while  the  towns 
lowc'i-  down  arx^  notc'd  e.(mt.res  of 
tlici  liium  industry.  42ie  5^preH 
ea,nal  joins  the  Vser  with  tlu^  Lys 
at  Cmniiu^H.  Most,  of  it.s  length  of 
120  m.  is  navigahhu 
4’he  river  was  promini'iit 
thronghout  t.he  First,  Onait  War, 
from  ilu'  tirst  lm.l.tle  of  Vprt\s  m 
I9bt  t.o  ()(!t.  10,  It)  18,  wluai  ill  the 
(inal  ba,tll(‘S  tIu^  Mrit.ish  ri'aclu'd 
t.lu^  li'l’t,  hank,  fori'ing  a  passage  at 
Ik'vmxm  a  lew  (hiys  later.  During 
t.he  SiH'oml  Cr(‘a.t  War  tiu're  wars 
lightiing  on  the  Lys  in  1940.  A 
lightning  (O'rman  advanei^  had  by 
May  21  ma.de  it  necessary  for  the 
Britisli  and  B('lgia.ns  to  fall  back 
from  tlu'ir  positions  along  the 
Selu'ldt ;  the  Ik'Igkuis  lu'ld  a 
Hi'c.tor  from  4\u'neu/.en  to  Client 
a.nd  tluniee  a.l(mg  the  I^ys  to 
IL’dluin,  wdiik'  t.he  liritish  on  their 
right  eovi'red  Lille  and  Douai.  On 
5biy  2‘t  t.he  Ctnanans  breae.hed  the 
Px'lgian  line  on  a,  front  of  12  m,  in 
tlu^  Coiirtrai  area..  'The  British, 
their  k4’t  thri'atc'iUHl  a.ud  their 
hopc'.s  of  closing  the  gap  heiweeii 
tlH'insi'lves  ami  the  main  Frenc-li 
armies  rapidly  vanishing,  retired 
i.o  positions  on  the  Ly.s  hetween 
Mc'i'ville  and  (iomines,  May  27  28, 
just  as  tlio  Ikdgians  a.Hked  for  an 
a.rmiHt,iee.  44io  Ci'rmans  made  no 
atti'nijit  to  stand  on  tlu^  Lys 
during  the  rapid  a.dvaiiee  of  the 
British  2ik1  army  from  the  Scunc 
to  Ant.W(wp,  Aug,  29  -Sc'pt..  4,  1 9*14, 
Lysander  {<1.  295  me.).  Spartan 
general  ami  stiatc'sman.  Me  rose  to 
fame  during  the  latt-i'f  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Wa.!’ (r/,a. ).  Aseom- 
niamh'r  of  the  Spartan  Heel.,  olT  t.he 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  iiigratiat.ed 
himself  by  skilful  diplomacy  with 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  rcHxdvi'd 
from  himsuhsidic's  for  the  Spartans, 
whi(‘,h  proved  a  faetor  in  thiur 
triumph.  In  405  mo.  his  lleet  dc- 
f('a.te(l  t.hat  of  the  Atihenians  at 
the',  l)a,ttle  of  Aegospota-mi,  which 
virtimlly  brought  the  Pelo[)on- 
nesian  Waa'  to  an  end.  In  the 
following  year  he  t.ook  Atlums, 
destroyeil  th(‘,  famous  Long  Walls, 
and  established  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  t.yrants.  la  29()  lu^  aeeom- 
pa.niedth(‘ Spartan  king,  Agesilaiis, 
against  the  IV-rsians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  wms  killed  in  295  at  the  battle 
of  Haliaa’ins  in  the  Boeotian  War. 

Lysander.  Characd-er  in  Shake- 
spcaire’s  ('omedy,  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.  In  love  with 
Hernda,  lie  is  forhiddmi  to  marry 
her  hy  her  father,  who  has 
.sidiaded  1  )emeti:ius  as  her  husband. 
Lysander  knows  that  “  the  course 
of  true  love,  nevc'r  did  run  smooth,” 
but  all  ends  haiipily. 


Lysenko,  Tm'Ui’iM  Dehlsovioh 
(I).  1898).  Buswian  biologist.  Born 
Sept.  29,  1898,  at  Karlovka, 

Ukra.ine,  ho  hcuxime  director  of  the 
instituteof  gcuu'ties  of  the  academy 
of  seieuees  of  the  IT.S.S.B,.  In 
Augu.st,  M)48,  lie:  read  a  report  to 
the  Lenin  aea<I('my  of  agricultural 
seienee,  s(3tting  fortli  certain 
theories  of  gi'neties,  elaborated 
from  those  of  the  plant- breeder 
L  V.  Michnrin,  as  ('insuring  the 
(levt'lopnu'ut  of  a  iirogressivo, 
s(K',ia,list  theory  of  biology,  and 
(hmonneing  as  idi'alistie,  bourgeois, 
ix'aetionary,  and  anti-nationalist 
12  U'adiiig  B.n.ssiaii  seientists  who 
ofiposed  these  views.  Tlu'y  were 
disini.ssed  from  their  posts,  the 
Lysenko  doctrine,  which  admits 
the  inheritance  of  aeipiired  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  the  existence  of 
negative  hybrids  and  hybrids  with 
more  than  two  parents,  becoming 
mandatory  for  all  scientists  in 
ItuMsia  and  sat,cUito  eountrios.  Ho 
lost  bis  power  after  Stalin  fliod,  and 
his  oOieial  position  in  1956. 

Lysias  (c.  dfiP-r,.  280 mo.).  (Irook 
orator,  born  a,t  Athens,  of  Syra¬ 
cusan  d(\sccnt.  The  t,hirty  tyrants 
took  his  projierty,  ami  sknv  his 
lirother  Poletnarelms,  404-.  When 
the  thirty  wert^  overthrown  ho 
impivK'hed  one  of  t.hcMn,  Bra.stoH- 
l,hene.s,  in  a  brilliant  speeeh.  There 
are  24  extant  specehi^s  of  Lysias, 
who  was  t,ho  (irsi  to  int  rothie.o  into 
oratory  the  })lain  straightforward 
lauLMiago  of  everyday  lil'e. 

Lysimachus  (c.  2(>()  281.  mo.). 
Maevc Ionian  gomwal  and  king  of 
Thrace.  On  tlic  death  of  his  mas- 
t('r,  Alexander  the  Oroat,  in  222, 
h(3  was  made  governor  of  Thrace 
and  the  country  to  the  N.,  and 
assunual  l.he  tii.le  of  king  in  206. 
In  the  lighting  that  broke  out 
among  the  sueeessors  of  Alexander 
ho  was  al)l(%  as  a  result  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  of  I])sus  in  301,  to 
add  to  his  dominions,  obtaining 
('ontrol  of  a  sliee  of  Asia  Minor. 
By  287  ho  w'as  ruler  of  all  the  old 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  addition 
t(.)  his  Asiatic  imvitories.  He  later 
fell  out  with  bis  old  ally,  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  attacked, 
ami  who  gained  a  victory  at  Coma 
in  which  Lysimae-hus  was  killed. 

Lysippus.  Drcek  sculptor  of 
the  4th  century  b.o.  Ho  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Argos  of  Sieyon. 
No  authentic  example  remains  of 
his  1,500  statues,  mostly  hroiv/o, 
hut  there  arc  many  reproduetions. 
He  made  a  series  of  statues  of 
Alexander  the  Orcat,  who  refused 
to  (unploy  any  other  sculptor. 

Lysistrata,  Comedy  liy  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  It  appeared  about  411 
B.o.,  shortly  before  Poisander 
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arrived  in  Athens  from  Samos  to 
put  in  practice  an  oligarchic  policy, 
and  represents  a  women’s  con¬ 
spiracy  to  bring  about  peace.  The 
war  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
having  been  renewed,  Lysistrata, 
“  disbander  of  armies,”  persuades 
the  Athenian  matrons  to  desert 
their  husbands  and  refuse  to  re¬ 
turn  home  until  peace  is  again 
established.  Confronted  with  this 
strike  of  wives,  the  men  are 
rendered  powerless  :  the  women 
occupy  the  citadel,  and  bring  the 
citizens  to  surrender 

Lyskamm  or  Silberbast. 
A  mountain  of  the  Monte  Ilosa 
Group  on  the  Italo -Swiss  border. 
The  E.  peak  has  an  alt.  of  14, 860 
ft.,  and  is  ascended  via  the  Lynjoch 
(14,030  ft.).  The  ascent  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  W.  summit,  14,f)8S 
ft.  in  alt.,  is  ascended  from  tiie 
Quintino  Sella  Hut  (alt.  11,815 
ft.).  See  Alps. 

Lysol.  Widely  used  disinfec¬ 
tant  containing  50  p.c.  by  volume 
of  cresol  dissolved  in  water  by  the 
addition  of  soap  made  from  a  lixod 
vegetable  oil  and  caustic  soda  or 
potash.  In  some  places  outside  the 
U.K.  Lysol  is  a  proprietary  term. 

Lysons,  Daniel  (1762-1834). 
British  topographer.  J^orn  April 
28,  1762,  and  educated  at  Jhith 
grammar  school  and  S.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  he  became  curate  of 
Mortlake,  then  of  Putney,  and 
later  succeeded  to  the  living  of 
Eodmarton,  Glos,  dying  at  Hemp¬ 
stead  Court,  Jan.  3,  183-1.  Ho  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work  on  The  Environs  of 
London,  1792-96,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1811. 

Lysons,  Samuel  (1703-1819). 
British  antiquary.  Second  son  of 
the  rector  of  Rodmarton,  Glos,  he 
was  born  May  17,  1763,  educated 
at  Bath  grammar  school,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1798.  In  1803 
he  became  keeper  of  the  records  at 
the  Tower  of  London.  An  artist, 
he  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  con¬ 
tributed  etchings  to  his  brother 
Daniel’s  Environs  of  London,  and 
worked  for  many  years  on  his 
Reliquiae  Britannico  -  Rornanae, 
containing  Figures  of  Roman  An¬ 
tiquities  Discovered  in  England, 
1801-17.  He  died  June  29,  1819. 

Lystra.  City  of  Lycaonia  in 
Asia^  Minor,  the  modern  Khatyn 
Serai.  It  was  several  times  visiknl 
by  S.  Paul,  and  it  wms  here  that 
the  people  wished  to  olfer  saerilice 
to  him  and  S.  Barnabas,  supposing 
them  to  be  incarnations  of  Mercury 
and  Jupiter  (Acts  14). 

Lyte,  Henry  Francis  (1793- 
1847).  British  hymn  writer.  Born 
at  Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  June  1, 


1793,  li(‘  wiLs  (‘diieat<‘d  af.  Pori  ora, 
Ircliind,  and  Trimly  Golh'go', 
Dublin.  OrdauiKul  in  1815,  lu'  was 
i  n  c  u  m  b  c  n  t 
of  All  Waiiit-s, 

Lower  Brix- 
ham,  1823-49. 

Ikipiiliir  among 
the  lislicr  folk, 
lie  wrote  songs 
for  sailors,  and 
founded  a  large 
Sutulay  Hcliool. 

Despite  Pomns 
Childly  Reli¬ 
gious,  1 833,  and 
The  Spirit  oft  he  PsaJnis,  18,31.  hi*  is 
childly  remembered  lor  ilic  hymn, 
Abide  with  Mi‘.  'fliis  was  wrilimi 
in  late  summer,  1817  :  Lyt(‘  diial 
Nov.  20  a4  Nice.  I'raisi'  my  soul, 
the  King  of  lIcaA'cn  is  also  his. 

Lytham  St.  Annes.  Ihir.  and 
resort  of  Lntics,  Englaaid.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ribhlia  1,3  in.  \V.  of 
Preston,  it  is  I'eai^lual  by  road,  riy., 
or  sleainer.  In  1922  I  he  indain 
districtiS  of  Ijytluim  a, ml  St.  Anmss 
were  incorporated  by  cliarlcr  as  a 
borough,  of  wlnidi  tlii'  N.  touelies 
JJlackpool.  d’lii're  are  pi'omemuli's 
and  a  pim\  good  hulhing  and  golf, 
remedial  hiiths,  gardims,  and 
facilities  For  riding  anil  yaclding. 
Pop.  (1951)  30, 343. 

Lythraceae,  Panniy  of  hmTs 
and  shrubs.  Most  of  them  ari^ 
native  to  the  tropies,  but'  a.  well- 
known  Enropiaui  repri'smilai  ivi* 
is  the  purpli^  loosest  rile  {l.ijthruw 
m/lcaria).  3’he  leaves  a, re  opposite 
or  in  whorls.  3’he  faanily  includes 
such  filants  as  henna  ’(/.oawmm 
mi-mN)  and  [lomegi-aiiali^  {Puniva 
gra  rial  uni). 

Lyttelton.  Child'  fieri-  of  I  he 
disti’ict  of  Canlerhury,  Niev  Ziai 
land,  Jt  lias  a  tine  natural  harbour, 
10  m.  by  2  m,,  encireled  by  steep 
lulls  tiimnelled  t,n  give  acei'ss  lo 
Christahurch,  7  m.  to  N.W.  It  has 
a  large  graving  dock  and  exports 
wool  ami  grain.  Pop.  (Ii)51)  3,086. 

Lyttelton,  Geouue  CvTTEr/roN, 
1st  Baron  (1709-73).  British  poli¬ 
tician.  lie  was  horn  Ja,n.  17,1709, 

at  Hagl<\y,  his 
mid  her  hidng 
one  of  the 
d’einfiles  of 
Stowe.  lOdii- 
cai'isl  at-  Eton 
a.  nil  (dirist 
Clmreh,  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  en¬ 
tered  thehouse 

Ofit  Baron  Lyttelton,  '* "  "  « 

British  politician  ni  17  3  5  i'o  r 

Okidiamfit  on, 
being  already  one  of  the  ini, it, nates 
of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  hi 
1755  he  became  chancellor  of  tiie 


H.  Francis  Lyl-o, 
British  hymn  writor 
After  </.  Kinu 


('\eh('((nm’,  led  in  IT.hti  he  re(ii'c(l 
and  was  math'  a  pi'i'r.  An  acli\(' 
poll  I  ieiaji  II  id  il  his  i  lea  I  h,  Am’.  2;*. 
1773,  Ly  til'll  on  was  ree;ar(led  as 
an  orator,  and  was  a  \ohimiiiou,i 
writer,  lad  hia  inllui'id  i-d  po  iil  ion 
w'SM  diK'  ri'ally  (o  l'amil_\  i-on . 
ne,\ions.  His  moat  amhilioiia 
works  a  re  I  a' I'e  of  Henry  II  ;  and 
( ihsi'rvji  1  ions  on  I  he  < 'on \  ('I'sion 
and  ,A|ioii(  Irship  of  S.  Paid.  1717, 
lli,s  sncci'M.'ior  was  his  son  d'liomas. 

Lyttelton,  3’iioivi  \s  L\  I'rra.'rnx, 
2ni.  Bauon  (1711  79),  Brihsh 
politician.  Ihinial  1  Ifu'loy.  dan.  .3(1. 
1 7'M ,  he  wan  I  he  eh  Ic.al  .ai m  of  I  he 
1st  lord.  Hdiirali'd  .al  Eton  and 
( 'Iiri,'")!^  (  3i Hl  eli, 

( Ixford,  111'  I'll  - ,  '  y,' 


(ereil  [lai'Iia 
m  e  n  t  1’  o  r 
Be  Willey  in 
I7ti8,  hut  was 
!i  n  s  e  il  led  in 
171)9.  In  1773 
he  Muccci'iled 
to  the  peera)»e,  ^ 
and  was  a  con  3iul  IJanm  Lyi.iidimu 
.stanl.  jipi'.'iker  6*'»hrjh  iiolitiruin 

in  the  hiin;i('ori(iril:i.  Knounaalhi' 
Bad  Lord  l,y(  ((dt niu  ho  puraiird  a 
vieiomi  hie  rndni  imr.  i*\  I'n  m  I  hal 
ji,!';e,  but  Was  reyardrd  a-,  a  man  o( 
abilily.  On  No\.  :H,  i;;!h  Im'iii"; 
ajipaivnlly  m  paiod  heallh,  he 
dreami'd  Im  wan  named  hy  a 
woman  I  hal  he  Imd  onl\  I  hree  da  \  a 
lo  livi'.  On  ihe  :.i;ifi.  at  Hill  Plaei', 
Epsom,  he  died  jird  lirfore  mid 
eight.  1 1  has  hcon  ala  led  I  hat  he 
sidl'cred  from  heart  diaeaie  ami 
ioolv  drui’s,  On  his  dealh  tlu' 
haron  V  hreame  cvinud.  H  unare 
vi\‘eil  1  /9'l  111  (a \  mir'  n|  an  uncle, 
William  llemn  Lvltdlim  (1V:H 
1898),  A  Ldi*  of  Tljoinu'i,  9nd  ha r 
on.  hy  B,  BIiiiiL  came  oid  in  11136. 

Lyttelton,  Or:(mi;i.i  Wdtaaut 
Lvttkuton,  Itii  liutiiN  I ISIV  76). 
Briliah  pnlihci'ti,  lOdcsl  nun  id 
the  3rd  Lord 
L  y  1 1.  (0  I  o  n, 
of  the  fii'colid 
e  re  a  t  i  o  n,  h  e 
was  born  in 
London,  March 
31,  1817,  E<lu 
caled  at-  Elon 
and  T  r  i  n  i  I  y 
College,  0am 
liridge,  he  wan  '^^1*  Baum  Iwtbtton, 
b  r  a  c  k  e  I  e  d  Btilfah  iHihUmk 

Hcidor  elassic  in  1H3H,  In  IH37 
he  had  aijei’ccdrd  lo  fhe  [leerage, 
and  in  1816  uaa  mndo  under 
Hccretnry  Ibr  the  ndonma,  but 
liis^  main  inlereni'i  nrav  oiiimdr 
{lolilica,  lb'  joined  in  iotmdnu/  Ihe 
Anglican  Melt lemenl  ol  Onideidmry , 
N.Z.,  a  fact  eommemorntrd  In,  the 
name  of  tlm  horough  of  L>  ttidbm. 
He  was  an  active  mippnrler  ol  Hie 


LYTTELTON 


c  Cl  k;  o 

*W»  fciJ  ^mii^ 


LYTTON 


(lliurch  of  lOii^IniKl,  iind  dtirin/^ 
liSlld  71  VVHH  ('hi(d' (‘.(muniwsioiKM’  ol' 
(Mid()\\’(‘d  m(”Ii()(>1h.  Oil  April  11), 
1870,  ill  a  (ii  of  uu'laiuiholy  lia 
diraw'  liiniHidr  IVotn  ii  NUdrrasi', 

dyinji;  moom  aCIrrwai’dH.  Lylit^lloii 
nuu’i'ic'd  in  18,'J!)  tlu'  ynmifjiin' 
dau|j;ldi<n'  of  Nir  SlaphiMi  (dyimt^ 
(vvlioHc  ('Id(‘r  danfj;li(ai'  on  (.h(^  saiiK^ 
da,y  nnu’i'iiMl  Of.KlsI.nnn)-  Of  Oanr 
(npdd,  HoiiH.  ono  Ixaianio  Viscount 
Oobliain,  and  Ihi’cn  oduu's  ari^ 
noticiMl  l)(‘Io\v. 

Lyttelton,  A  L  Lit  I'll  d  1 8:77  HMD). 
Hriliisli  politician  and  atlili'tia 
Horn  lAd).  7,  1857,  tlu^  youUjLiii'Ht, 

son  ot  l.Iu^  ‘11. h 
Lord  Lyttii'lton, 
li('  was  (‘dii- 
ciitisl  al.  l^)ton 
a  n  <1  T  r  i  n  i  t.  v 
('olI(^^(\  Ouiin- 
brid^jjcs  and  was 
(oUlml  1,0  tlu^ 
li  a  r  a,  t  t  h  c 
lutuu'  '^(nnpI(^ 
AWrod  LyttoltoiL  Aftio*  takinu: 
Bi'.twUpDU.mi.  I  " 

Huc(‘(‘ssi v(dy  rcconka-  of  lloH'I'ord 
aiiid  of  Oxford,  and  cluinccllor  of 
the  dioc(‘S(M)l“  Ho(‘hcst<M’.  In  181)5 
he  was  rolui'iK'd  to  )>arliani(‘nt.  as 
Unionisl,  M.H.  idi*  Warwick  aiul 
L(^ainin|j;ton.  llc'  ha,d  aidod  as 
cluunnaji  of  th(‘  Tra/nsvaal  conces¬ 
sions  conunission  in  »SonMi  Africa,, 
and  on  his  ridiiirn  in  IDOD  lu'  was 
(diosini  Oolonial  siau'ctai’y.  II  \\'a,H 
liis  lot,  1,0  fa,cc  the  st.orin  t,ha,t  arose 
Uihout  tlu^  einploynUMit  of  Ohincse 
in  the  'Tiainsvaal.  In  IDOh  lu'  hd’t 
olliei^  and  lost  his  sca,t  at  War- 
\vi(‘k,  but,  xva.M  relnnK'd  the  saino 
yea,!'  for  SI,,  (hsir/jfi^’s,  Ihinoviu’ 
SipuiriL  a,  siuit  lui  k(‘i)t  un(,il  Ins 
death,  duly  5,  H)1D. 

If  only  of  av(a’ap;(^  a,bility  as  a 
])oIiliicia,n,  Lyt,t(dton  was  a  sii- 
pri'iiH^  a,tld('t('.  At  almost  evoy 
ball  {jja.nu^  In^  wa,s  a  niaHl,(T.  At 
Hton  a,nd  ( 'a,mbridfj;e  In^  (;a,pi,aiin(‘d 
(ilu^  ericki't  (‘k'vaai,  a,nd  he  k(‘pt 
wicked,  for  h]n[ji;huid  a, gainst  Aus- 
ti’a,lia..  He  playeel  assoeaa.tion  foot,- 
baJl  for  l^hii.!;Ia,nd  ;  l•a,c.kf'ts  arid 
idolbaJl  for  Oa,iubridjj;C!,  and  1882- 

I) 5  was  a, nmtmir  champion  ai  ti'imis. 

He  wa,H  twice’'  imirriesl,  lii-st  to 
Laura,  d'emna,nt,  who  dieal  in  188(5, 
a,  yesir  a, (lea*  tlmir  marria,ii;e  ; 
a,n(i  H(a*ondly  in  181)2  to  hklith 
Ha, Hour,  who 

wn)(,e^  his  Lile, 

I I)  1 7. 

Alfreal  Lytle*!- 
tern's  e'leh'st  seui 
Olive*r(b,  181)D), 

(m1  u  eoi  1  e'd  a  t 
HI, on  anel  'Trin* 
ity,Onmbrielf*;e\ 

Hea’vesI  in  tlu'  Ouvea*  Lytt:;Uon, 

0  r  ei  n  a  el  i  e*  r  Vlscouut  Clumdos 


( luarels  elurinu:  (  he  First  ( IreaU,  War. 
A  (dty  bnsine'ss  man,  in  IDDl)  h(> 
was  ma,el('  e'onl,roll('i’ e)f  nem-lerrems 
nu'lals  in  the'  ministry  of  Supply, 
('iitea'iiiLj  pa,rlia,nuai(,  in  H)-l()  as 
Oejns('i*vative‘  meanbea’  I'or  Alele*!*- 
slmt.  J're’sieleait  of  t.lu'!  boUirel  of 
d'raeh'  ID'K),  in  11)41  he' was  ministea* 
of  sta,te'  in  the^  Mielelle'  hJast. 
Ministe'r  of  Ih*oeluet,ie>n  11)42-45, 
he  \i'as  e'oleinial  se'ea'e'1,ary  11)51-54-, 
visit  in,t^  Ke'iiya,  in  11)52  in  ceunuaxiem 
with  the'  Man  Ma,u  elist,iirbane*e‘s. 
He'  M'a,s  ea’e'a,te'el  Viscount  Llnineleis 
in  11)54. 

Lyttelton ,  H  i  >  w  a  a  i  >  (1 855  - 

ll)4D).  /V  Hi'il,ish  se‘he)e)lnm,st,ea’. 

Horn  in  Lena  Ion,  ,Iuly  2D,  1855, 

t.lie'  s('vemt,h  son  of  the'  4(,h  Lord 

Lyt,(,e'll,on,  he' \va,H  e‘elne’a,t,e*el  at,  Lt  em 

a,nd  'Frinity  ColIeyeL  ( 'ambrielpje'. 

Like^  his  brot,h('rs,  lu'  was  a  lines 

ea-ietke'te'r,  a,nel  (!a,})ta,ine'el  the'  Uni- 

vea*sity  e'lenu'n.  Ile^  beya-n  t,eau‘hint2; 

in  1880  a,i,  We41inp;t,em  ( le)lle'jrr(i,  mul 

in  1882,  a.fter 

taking  heily 

orele'i'S,  we'ut  te» 

H(,e>n.  Frenn 

181)0  he^  was 

Iu'a,elma,st,e‘r  eif 

H  ai  le'y  b  n  ry 

nntiil  in  11)05 

he'  was  ediose'ii 

lu'ael  e>f  lutein. 

vi.<sUruoi\  Fidward Lyttolfcun, 

•  ^  ^  British  schoolmaster 

m  IDK),  iind 

(luring  11)18  20  was  rector*  at 

SieU'Hi,i*an(l,  Norfolk.  He  pufilished 
(lrick('t,,  1800;  ( llm,i*a,cter  anel 

KeOigion,  1012;  Whither?,  lODl. 

.He^  ilieHl  ila,n,  2(1,  11)42. 

Lyttelton ,  S  i  u  N  n  v  i  l  i  j,;  ( t  l  ha  u  > 

( 1 8,15 -  H)D I ),  Hrit,iHh  Hohlier.  Horn 
at  H"a,gl('y,  Woreevste'-rshire',  on  Oct, 
28,  1845,  third  son  of  l,h(^  4(ih  Ijord 
.Lyt(,('lt,on,  1k^  was  eeluea-te'dat  Ft, on 
and  Sandhurst,  and  was  eom- 

inissioiUMl  in  the'  Kille'  Hrigaele'  in 
1805.  He'  H(u*v(',d  against  thei 

Fenians  in  (lanada,,  1800;  in 

Fgypt,,  1882  ;  eonnmineleal  a,  hrig- 
a,de  in  the'.  Nik^  ('xpe'dit.ion,  1808, 
a,n(l  a  division  in  the  S.  Afrieuui 
War.  Ile^  was  e\-in-e.  in  S.  Africa, 
1002  04,  he'ing  knight,e'(I  in  1002. 
Ne'xt,  he'  wa,H  elded’  of  the'  ge'iu'ral 
Hta,ir,  and  (luring  1008  12  was 
(i.-in-e^  in  Ire'kind.  He'  was 
gov(u*nor  of  Hhe'lse'a,  Ho.spital  from 
1012.  H('  [lublislu'd  re'tninisce'neos 
in  1027,  uneh'r  t,h(^  title*  Fighty 
Y('a,rs  :  Soldiering,  Holit,ies, 
(bune'H.  I fe  dieal  duly  (),  lODL 

Lytton,  Fdwahi)  Ivoukht  Lyt- 
ToN,  Lsr  Fall  ok  (18D1-01). 
Hrit'ish  diplomat  ist  a, nd  jioe't,.  Horn 
in  London,  Nov.  8,  1 8DI ,  son  ol  t,h<' 
Ist  Ihu'on  Lytton,  he*  was  <s  I  neat, ('cl 
at  Han*ow  a,nel  Hoiin,  and  hega,n  his 
diploma.!, i(U‘.n,re‘('r  in  1840  as  pi*iva,t,(', 
Hocre't.ary  t,o  his  uncle,  Sir  He'iiry 


Hulwca*,  the^  British  minister  at 
Washington.  He  oecnpieal  posi- 
tiions  in  tire  ('inhassies  at  Florence, 


Ibiris, 'The'  Hague',  Vne'nna,,  Atlu'iis, 
Lisbon,  and  Ma-drid,  In  LS7D  lu^ 
MmaH'(‘(l('d  his  fatlu'i*  in  the*  hai'eaiy  ; 
in  187(5  he  was  appointed  viec'roy 
of  India.  On  his  resignation  in 
1880  h(^  wa,s  (n*(‘a,t,e'd  an  e'arl.  From 
1887  he*  wa,s  again  ainl)assa,(lor  in 
Haris,  wlu're*  heel  it'd  Nov.  24,  1801. 
Hneler  l.lie'  pse'ndonyiii  of  Owe'ii 
Meu'e'elitli,  lie* 
p  u  h  I  I  N  li  e  cl 
( dy  tenn  lU'stra 
a  n  d  0  t,  fi  ('  r 
Hoe*  ms,  1855; 

'rile*  VVa.nde'i'e'r, 
a  eoll('et,ion  ol 
lyrics,  1857  ; 

Liieik',  a  tale 
in  ve'Cse,  1 8(50  ; 

Ok'iia.ve'ril  or 
the  Me't.amoi*- 
phose'H,  a  narrat.ive'  fioe'tn,  1885; 
King  Hofipy,  1802,  1 1  is  poe'try  is 

faoile  and  enitiired,  Imt  lacdcing 
in  inspiration.  He'  fuihlisheul  a 
biography  of  his  fntlu'r  in  two 
volume's  ill  188D. 


1st  Exrl  oS  lytton, 
British  diplomatist 


Lytton,  \4('T()h  Alux  an  mnt 
HKoiutn  ItouKHT  Lvtton,  2Nn 
Farl  ok  (187(5-  11)47).  A  British 
administrator  a,nd  author.  Son 
of  t,h(‘  Ist  earl,  whom  he*  sneee'cde'd 
in  181)1,  he  was  horn  a,t  Simla-, 
Aug.  0,  187(5,  and  ('dnca(,('d  at 
Fton  and  D’Hnit.y  (kilk^ge*,  (la,m- 
hridge'.  In  1001  he.  was  asHiHtia,nt  tio 
the*  H<ati*e't,ary  for  Ireland.  C'ivil 
loi*d  of  Hk'  Admiralty,  101(1,  and 
nmh'i'-se'ere't-ary  for  India,  1020,  he 
was  gove'ruor  of  Hemgal,  1022  27, 
(hiring  a  pe'riod  of  unrc'st,  a,nd 
viee'i’oy  of  India,  April-Ang.,  1025. 

From  1027  he*  playc'd  a,  le'a-dmg 
part,  in  t.hc'  work  of  Hie*  Le'ague*  of 
Nations  Union.  In  I0D2  liC!  wa,s 
(‘ha,irma,n  of  Hie*  commission  on 
da,pa,n'H  oea'upat.ion  of  Manelniria.. 
As  a  re'snlt,  of  the'  Lyt  ton  n'fiort,, 
,Iapan  wa,s  eeinek'nine'd  by  t,he 
Le'ague^  of  Neitions  for  luu'ing  t,akt'n 
nnlit,a,ry  action,  and  in  lODD  she 
gave'  notice'  to  epiit  t,h('  Lc'agiu'.. 
The^  e^a,rrs  a-tlvoeaey  of  int.c'i*- 
na4ionn.lism  vva,s  ca,i‘ri('el  on  in  t,he 
Unite'd  Na.t)ionH  AsH()(4a,(,ioip  of 
which  he  was  chairman  at  the  end 
of  the  S(*e'oiiel  (trexit,  War.  Lyt.ton 
did  mneh  to  promote*  social  (4uhs, 
and  wa,.s  iiiteu’C'sh'd  in  t.own  phui- 
ning  anel  in  the  a,rt,s,  bi'ing  presi- 
(h'lit  of  the'i  Koyal  Society  of 
Lite'ra,ture.  Me  puhlished  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  his  gra,n(lfa,t4Ku‘,  the*  1st 
Ha, roll  Lytton,  IDID;  The'  Wc'h  of 
Life,  IDDS;  Himdit-sand  hHeejihants 
(autiohiograpliy ),  11)42,  and  ol.hc'i* 
liooks.  Antony ;  A  lU'cord  of 
Yemtih,  11)D5,  e.omtm'moralieal  Ins 
(deh'i*  son,  VHsecmnt,  Knediworth, 


LYTTON 


killed  filing  in  1933.  His  younger 
son  died  in  action,  1042.  Lord 
Lytton  died  Oct.  25,  1947,  and  was 
succeeded  by  lii.s  brother  Stephen 
(1879-1951),  whose  st)n  Noel  (b. 
1900)  became  4th  earl. 

lytton,  Edward  Georoe  Earlr 
Lytton  Bulwer  -  Lytton,  Lst 
Baron  (1803-73).  British  writer 
and  statesman.  Born  in  London, 
May  25,  1803,  he  was  the  3rd  son 


From  a  drawing  htj  V.  Laugi'a 

of  General  Bulwer,  of  IVood  Dali- 
ing,  Norfolk,  his  mother  b('ing  a 
Lytton  of  Knebworth,  Hinds. 
From  private  scdrools  and  tutors  ho 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Trinity 
College  and  then  Trinity  Hall.  A 
precocious  child,  he  began  to  write 
verse  at  seven, 

Of  his  many  novels,  which  en¬ 
joyed  a  tremendous  contemporary 
vogue,  and  some  of  which,  like 
others  among  his  works,  wero 
issued  anonymously,  the  more 
notable  arc  Pelham;  1828  ;  Paul 
*  Eugene  Aram, 

1  Pompeii, 

1834 ;  Rienm,  1835  ;  The  La.st  of 

the  Barons,  1843  ;  Harold,  1848  ; 

TQr\  5  %  Novel, 

18o3  ;  Mhnt  Will  Ho  Do  With  it  ? 

Parisians,  1873  ;  Ken- 
elm  Chillingly,  the  same  year  and 
0  some  extent  autobiographical 
He  wrote  short  stories,  The  Haunt¬ 
ers  and  The  Haunted,  1857  ;  A 
strange  Story,  18C2 ;  also  a 
prophecy  of  the  future,  Tho 
Coming  Race,  1871.  Of  his  play.,, 

I.  ,  0^  Eyons,  1838  • 

Richelieu,  1839  ;  and  Money,  1K40’ 
^ve  been  occasionally  revived’ 

^*1  °y“g'°'’ks  include  England 
and  the  English,  1833;  Athena 
Its  Rise  and  Rail,  1837, 


At  first  a  Liberal  in  polities, 
BulwiT  was  M.P.  foi'  (St.  !v<‘S, 
Hunts,  1831,  !i.n(l  laiu^oln,  1832 
41.  He  sat  for  11  ('ids  as  a  ( 'oiiHi'r- 
vat.ive,  18.52-()(i,  and  w;us  coho 
nial  seori't.ary,  I  858  59,  displa-yin,!!: 
mueh  adiuinistradivi^  insigid,  aiiid 
ability.  Made*  a  baroiu't  in  18,38. 
wlum  he  inlu'rited  Kiu'liworHi  aaid 
adopted  tlu^  nanu*  of  Ihilwi'r- 
Lytton,  h(‘  was  e.r('at,('d  a  baron 
in  18(59,  a  G.C.M.G.  in  !87(h  and 
w^as  iwiei*  lord  r<'etor  of  Glasgow 
university.  In  1827  lu'  nuu-ried 
Hosiaa  Doyle  Whei'h'r  (1802  82), 
by  whom  he  had  oiu*.  son,  Edward 
Robert  (1831-91),  tJu*  Isl^  ea.rl  of 
Lytton  ;  and  oiu*  daugldor,  Emma 
(1828-48).  Idle  nnu'riagc^  wuis 
Oj)poH('d  by  bi.s  motlu'r  ;  hnshand 
and  wife  .s(*f)arated  in  1830,  and 
th(‘  stoT'y  ol  tlu'ir  unlia.ppin(*MS  is 
one  ol  the  most  poigminti  in 
English  lit(*rary  hislioi-y.  He  (li('d 
at  4’or({na.y,  Jan.  IS,  1873,  Uiiid 
was  buri(‘d  in  Wi^Hiniinster  Ablx'y. 

J.yiton  re,viv(>(l  tlu*  nov(*l,  mid 
with  Garlyle  and  Goh*ri(Ig(‘  h(*lped 
to  introduce  G(*i'uuui  scholaa'ship 
to  England.  I)('S})ite  tlu^  vju’i(*tv 
and  volume  of  his  work,  he  wals 
a  w'rit(*r  whosi^  industry  whmS  as 
remarkabh*-  as  his  vcu'satility.  Ih^ 
jacked  taste  and  was  (h'lieient  in 
characterisation.  He  ov(*r-M«*nl  i* 
mcmtaliscd  a, ml  ov('r.moraJis(*d  ; 
bi.s  mi'lanclioly  drift.i'd  into  tlu* 
tedious  or  approae, bed  tlu'  nuuidlin. 
But  he  knew  how  t,o  fashion  a.  fihit, 
was  a  siiuu'iY  studiMit.  in  h'tt,er.s  a, ml 
ill  the  region  of  tlu*  oeeiilt,  and  in 
spii(*.  ol  all  his  (l(*(('e(,s  iih(*re  is 
muC'h  in  his  no\^(*ls,  spt'eehes, 
essays,  and  eorr(*H[)ondeii(‘('  that, 
is  of  permanent  int(*rest  a,iid  vaJiu*. 
Th(^  Urst  t/O  give*  ('mtouragi'inmit 
to  Browning  in  print,  he  workisl 
in  and  out  ol  parliammiti  for  liis 
fellow  authoi'H.  w.  p.  Aliitcsn 


Rulhvaiuvpi'i'lory.  llepljiy<'<l  inall 
OmS  many  as  39  (>i  tlieiK'  elin rae( er,*i 
hnt<'\'eiitua  n\  wa;ie!h(»||_\  idi'iil  ified' 
With  (be  eonM'd^  part;;  oi'i*'in.al| y 
playi'd  I)\  GrosimiiMi.  e.i/.  Ko  K('>, 
in  I  Ik*  Mikado  ;  Jack  roiid^  in  tlu' 
''  ‘‘onu'ii  el  H(<'  ( liiard.  lAu’  pp 
^ea^s  (I’oni  1999  be  appi'ared  (‘v. 
e!usiv(«ly  in  (lu'sa*  (tpma;;,  reaeliing 
whh*  |)opnlai'ity.  His  inipisli  iiense 
of  run  wan  .'idmirablv  f.nihal  (<» 
Mi('ir  pi'i'iiliar  lorni.  AlH'r  hi;- 
tvliri'im'id  iVoin  tlu*  1  f<  )\  |y  ( 'ai((\ 
eoy.  lu*  a[»p('are(l  in  (lantennnie  at 
Rirmin,";ham.  Knielili'd  in  I93tk 
III*  r(*t  ii'('d  in  1931.  t  he  jubih'i'  \('ar 
o('  his  first,  appearanei'.  ll<'  pnli 
lished  Neeivt  a  of  a  Sa  \'oyard,  1 923  ; 
A  Wan(l(*rin,<*  Min-sfivk  I933! 
Lytton  died  Aii/p  le.  !93(;. 

lyttOM,  ILimn  \  D()\  1,1.;  Ip  I,^^ . 
Ln  'I'TON,  Laiu  (  IS92  S2  ).  Wile  ef 
t  in*  lirat  Baron  1  a  I  ton  (i/.e. ).  Ihini 
Nov*.  2,  IH()2,  at  Rallvuire,  (’o. 
LiimM‘iek.  danplijer  ef  (S,  f\p 
h<*t'|(‘i’.  iito*  [i.'issed  an  t'.arlv 
boim*  lib"  a Imnal  uidauit  restraint. 
W'hi'n  Id  aim  aeeoiiiitanied  lua* 
motb(*r  on  n  lone  v  rat  (e  Sjj- 
John  Deyh',  rpveriier  el  <  9i(‘iai:iev. 
with  whoiii.  dtinn*',  her  imdhr'r'a 
aJifU'iin*  in  Eranee,  she  a  1 1 erw anls 
liv('(l  in  Leilihm,  lieeemmp,  asaeej 

ed  u  I  ( 1)  I  an  ly 

.j  1''  "dll 

^ ’ff  I  u  cr  u  a*,  brekeii 
,  a  .  73^?'  oil  iboM'  fimoa 
A*  behdo-  (he 

4J  niarrifOM'  look 


lH73-7r>;  laves,  T.  Eeopiw,  1873; 
2ndoarI  of  Lytton,  1913;  lat  i  ("rs  to 

E8H‘(  ;  A  Baaiormiiii. 
M.  Hmlhar,  193L 

Lytton,  iSiR  Henry  ArtimEii 
08(57-193(5).  British  actor.  Born 
in  London,  Jan,  3,  18(57,  he  wtis 
e(luon,twl  at  K.  Mark’H  College, 
Liiclsoa,  and  Iat(*i*  joinc'd  the  ehor- 
ua  of  the  D’Oyly  Gartc  touring 

BrJish  actor  the  Gilbert  and 


]m 

fV  * ' 


Kcsisia,  Taidv  Lvttoii  pho’e  in  Aue, 
Fruiint  dnttnna  hn  j 

.  ^  I  he  final  aepar. 

ation_  she  lived  witb  her  husband 
ai  Wondeid  Homu*,  G\eu,  n(  39, 
Ilertlnrd  .Street,  l.oiidoii,  and  at 
lerr\wnnd  Briery,  Atden,  Later 
HK*  pUfitwd  It  vvamlerim/  hb*  nt 
Bjd.lu  Baria,  tdoremas  G,  neva. 
Llangollen,  and  'Bainden.  In  lH7e 
she  tnek  a  aiiiall  himae  ii(  I  pju*r 
Sydenbam,  vvbmv  she  ditsl  Mandi 
ItSSJ,  .she  v\ a*i  buried  in  (ho 
‘'•dd'chyard  af  s.  dnlin  (In*  Evan 
gclint,  Shirlevo  Surivy.  Xlni  unu 
Hidhor  ‘of  L3  novels,  eonm 
IJovniH,  and  a  book  ol  o,e;n\a. 
Shells  trmn  (hr  Sands  ol  1’niio. 
I879.  Novels,  im'ltulo  ( ’b,o\  »dev,  nr 
the  Man  nf  Hommr,  Ls39  ;  Ibnigol 
ol  tdlt^  Bubble  Eannlv,  I8|9  ; 
Biimea.  GajKdlo,  IHW  ;  iJrbind  tin* 

Buei-esatnl. 

I  hob;  I  lu*  World  and  His  \\  il«\ 
IH5H;  Minileveror’a  Ibvoreo,  LH7L 
Lyublyami.  The  bmrtb  mfv  ol 
^RgoHlitvia  is  in  Huh  Enevnlopedk 
Hpelt  Ljidiljana, 


tyf.  run  I3lJi  letter  of  the  linglish  alphabet, 
held  the  same  position  in  the  North- 
Semitic  and  Idruscan  alphabets,  hut  was 
the  l?.lb  in  the  (Jrcek  and  Latin  alphabets, 
and  llie  I4lh  in  early  Slavonic  alphabets. 

Out  ol'  its  earliest  North-Scmilic  forms 

L  C  Cy  pti  PJ  tPei'C 

iff  i  J  sJ  evolved 

^  cp.,.  ,w.„s  w  N  A/ 

®  ‘  '  *  ;  the  last  symbol,  Ihiamgh  the 

I'truscans,  was  taken  over  by  the  Romans  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present-day  English 
alphabet  as  the  capital  M. 


In  Roman  writing  of  the  1st  century  a.d. 
(t'.,£r.  in  wall  inscriptions  and  on  the  waxed 
tablets  of  Pompeii),  the  vertical,  slightly 
oblique,  four-stroke  symbol  |j|i  was  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  the  Roman  uncial  l'l|  script, 
the  m  has  the  cluiractci  istic  rounded  shape 

main  feature  of  the  uncial 
Vi/  hand.  Some  time  later,  the  cursive 
minuscule  assumed  a  form  similar  to  the  present- 
day  small  m  or  m, 

rvTcdicyal  copyists  often  omitted  the  letter  m, 
representing  it  by  a  stroke  over  the  preceding 
letter  ;  e.g.  exemplum  would  be  written  excplu; 
the  practice  survived  well  into  the  l7Lh  century. 


M 


Thiriiomith  hdiU'r  of  tbo 
lOngliMh  aitul  Ladin  nlpha- 
bid.s.  One  o{‘  tiho  labia.l 
cmiHomud.H,  it.H  a-rtiimiladion  is  i.hat 
of /i,  ('ixiaqil.  i/hai.  tiho  brnatih  passcss 
ihrougb  (ilu'  noHin  vvhmna*  it,  isofUui 
ealkal  a,  laibio-nasaL  M  aJ\va,yH  has 
l,h('  Hanu'!  Mound,  aw  in  mad,  nUan. 
In  words  beginning  with  di^- 
rivial  from  iln^  th’('ek,  as  mne.- 
immiiw,  it  is  nuif<s  though  note 
eolnm-mu’  a, ml  hym-uail.  It.  hn,H 
eonsiderabh^  aJllnity  with  (</, 
tmmu't  and  ajit),  a.nd  with  6,  tiu' 
hittei’  being  nmti<^  whim  eombimal 
wilfli  it  liually  (numh,  iJiumb).  Ah 
a  symbnl  in  Roman  not^a.tion  M 
1,000,  M  1,000,000,  /SVe  Ahbres 
via-Lons  ;  Aljihabid.;  Phonetie.H. 

Maars.  In  geology,  hollows  or 
(Uqn'i^Hsions  in  iihe  laiiul  Hurfaiu^ 
formed  by  isolattal  voleanie  ex¬ 
plosions.  d’he!  depressiouH  are 
(l(\se.rilKMl  as  mubryonic  or  uJiortivo 
voleanmvs,  a, ml,  having  in  most 
bee.ome  Idled  with  watm*, 
tluy  form  roughly  eireuhm  lakes, 
The  nivme  is  (lerivinl  from  oecur- 
reneea  iu  the  Kifel  disirict  of 
(Jermauy,  where  tlu\y  are  known 
as  maare^  or  (a’atm’-la,k(%M. 

MaarteBS,  Maahtun,  Ren-na,me 
nsial  by  the  Dudi'h  novelist,  doost 
Marius  VVilImn  va,n  der  Poorten 
Sehuairt/-  (IHhS™  101,0).  Born  ad 
AiuHteiahun,  Ang.  15,  ISoH,  he  was 
(slmiadi'd  in  Bu'daiid  aiud  at  Hemi 


univiM'sily,  ami  for  a  t,ime  was  a 
l<H'l,urer  on  law  at  lOii'cadid.  lie 
b(‘gn,n,  iu  1S80,  tiu'  public*, adioii  efa 
of  uoveds  giving  a,  rc'alisdie, 
]>itdau’(^  of  lilb  in  eontmn fxiraay 
llollaiiul.  They  were  pnhlishiHl 
Himultam'ously  in  Onteh  a, ml  hhig- 
IiMh.  1 1  is  prims  pa, 1  works  ar<^  'The 
Sin  of  Joost,  Aveliiigh,  ISOO  ;  (IocPh 
lA)ol,  1802  ;  ’'Die  (lr(*at,er  Cllory, 
IHO'I  ;  Some  Women  I  Mave 
Known,  100!  ;  My  lkK)r  Ridations, 
1005  ;  Dorothea,,  1001  ;  Brothcirs 
All,  1000:  Ibinmm  Pcils,  Peasant, 
1010.  Ib^  died  at  Dooiai,  Aug.  5, 
1015. 

Maas  (Kr.  Mtaisc').  I)ui,eh  mune 
givim  to  that  part  of  IJu*.  river 
eidliHl  Mensem  in  hVa-nec*.  and  Bel¬ 
gium  which  dowH  through  the 
Nethin’huids  from  a  lit, tie  S.  of 
Maastricdit  to  its  immUi.  It  playcal 
an  im*)orta,nt  part  in  the  operations 
of  ihe^  Seeond  (Ireat  Wa,r.  (derman 
paii’a, chutist, s  seizial  th(’>  Moerdijk 
iiridges  {q.v.)  when  iht^  (Germans 
invaded  the  NetherlandH  on  May 
10,  lOI-O,  and  so  out  (Hunmuniea- 
tions  hcd,w(;en  the  N.  a,nd  S.  provs. 
In  1014  the  (iermans  stood  along 
the  riglit  hardc  of  the  rivm*  fi’om 
Hlerik  to  its  mouth,  in  Nov.,  the 
upper  reaehes  being  frcMul  by  the 
IT.S.  0th.  army  at  the  hc'iginning  of 
Marcdi,  1015;  hut  the  mouth  only 
with  thci  (h‘rman  surremder  in  Ma,y. 
Nee,  M(*iih(‘. 


Maastricht,  Ncthcrlarula,  Town  Hall,  tuilt  1668*''64  ;  on  right,  archways 
an,l  street  beneath  the  church  oS  S.  Sorvatiua 


Maassluis.  Town  and  port  of 
tlie  N(d,li<M'la,nds,  in  ilie,  prov.  of 
S.  Iloda.nd.  Itlieis  10  m.  liyrly.  W. 
of  Rotterdam,  on  the  N.  baidc  of 
tln^  Nieuwe  Wattu’weg,  which  joins 
R,ott(M’da.m  with  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  a  eiaitre  of  the  hma'ing  fish¬ 
eries. 


Maastricht.  A  iown  of  thi^ 
Netherlands,  cajiital  of  the  prov. 
of  Limburg.  It  lies  on  tlio  left  bank 


Maastricht  arms 


of  t,he  Maas,  tdow^ 
to  the  Outeli- 
Bcdgian  iVonl,ier, 
10  m.  bv  rly. 
iS.N.W.  of  ILw- 
.selt.  04 le  rly. 
station  is  in  tlu^ 
suburb  of  Wyk, 
on  the  right  hank 
of  the  river. 


O’here  is  a  large  volume  of  river- 
wise  tiadUe  1,0  and  from  tlu^  docks 
of  the  town,  and  a,mong  iho  in¬ 
dustries  are  paper,  pottery,  and 
eartlienware,  ghuss,  and  browing 
manufactures.  Tlu*ro  is  stea,m 
tramway  connexion  withTongeren, 
Cions,  and  Maeseyek,  and  from  the 
station  to  Vaals  on  the  Cerman 
frontier.  Pop.  (105(5)  85,584. 

The  chiiridx  of  S.  Serva,tiuH  is  a, 
Oth  century  ronndation.  Odu^  1  Ith 
century  eliuridi  of  Our  Lady  lum 
been  e.xtensively  ri'stoiUHl  a, ml  has 
line  I  lothic  cloisters,  ’'fhe  8ta,(lhuis, 
completed  in  I(>()4-,  with  a  clock- 
tower,  Hta,uds  in  the  middle  of  tlu^ 
Oroote  Ma,rkti. 


M.aastrieht  wa,s  tlie  site  of  a  Ho¬ 
man  crossing  of  tlu*,  Ma,aH  (7V(/,- 
jectum  ad  M(wini),  a, ml  was  the 
seat  of  somci  of  the  Frankish  kings. 
Unsuceessfully  rebidling  against 
the  iSpaniards  in  157(5,  it  was  re¬ 
captured  by  tlnun  iu  1570,  by 
Frederude  Henry  of  Orange  in 
1(552,  by  the  French  in  1(575,  in 
1748  under  Maurice  de  Maxe,  and 
in  1704  mulm'  Kleber,  Imi  resisted 
a  Btdgian  attack  in  1850.  'The  Oer- 
mans  captured  Maastritdit  on  May 
11,  1040.  4410  briilges  over  tlie 

Maas  were  blown  up,  but  two 
bridges  on  tdie  Albert  (kinal  were 
left  intae.t.  U.iS.  1st  a,rmy  lib- 
e  I'at  ei  I  M  a,aH  t  riel  \  t  ■  1 5 1’st  1)  ut  i4 1 
town  to  be  I'rmal  -tSept.  14,  1044. 


MAAT 


5356 


MAt  A1 


11'}. 


Maat.  An  Egyptian  goddoHS. 
Linked  with  Ra  and  Thotli,  she 
personified  physical  and  moral 
law,  and  as  the  goddess  ol  trutli 
was  identified  with  the  Lreek 
Themis.  Without  temples  or  olfer- 
ing,  she  presided  in  the  judgcnnent 
hall  of  Osiris  when  souls  were 
weighed.  In  figurines  of  bronze, 
lapis- lazuli,  or  glass,  and  in  otlier 
representations,  she  veears  an 
ostrich  feather  and  is  sometimes 
blindfold.  Judicial  officials  were 
often  priests  of  Maat. 

Mab,  Queen.  Character  in  fairy 
and  folk  lore.  By  some  writers, 
e.g.  Ben  Jonson  (The  Satyr)  and 
Herrick  (Hesperides),  she  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  queen  of  the  fairies ; 
by  others,  e.g.  Bhakespeare  (Romeo 
and  Juliet,  1,  4)  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (The  Antiquary),  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  fairies’  midwife,  who 
delivers  men’s  minds  of  dreams. 
The  word  queen,  iri  this  eonnoxion, 
IS  used  to  indicate,  not  a  sovereign, 
but  a  woman  or  quean.  iSli(41ey 
makes  his  Queen  Mab  a  ruler  of 
men’s  thoughts. 

Mabinogion,  The.  Collection 
of  12  ancient  Welsh  tales,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  English  translation 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  in 
1838.  Mabinogion  is  derived  from 
Mabinog,  an  aspirant  to  bai-dic 
honour.  The  tales  comprise  1 1 
prose  pieces  from  The  R(‘d  Book 
of  Hergest  (g'.r.)  and  Taliesin, 
which  is  largely  in  verse.  They  iire 
roughly  divisible  into  four  group.s  : 
1,  Pwyll,  Branweii,  Maaawyddaa, 
and  Math,  regarded  as  survivals  of 
Celtic  mythology  ;  2,  The  Lrearn 
of  Macsen  Wledic  (]\Ia.xentius),  and 
Lludd  and  ■  Llevelys,  old-world 
Welsh  vstories ;  3,  Kilhwch  and 

Olwen,  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy, 
The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  Fere- 
dur,  and  Geraint,  romances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Arthurian  cycle; 
and,  4,  Taliesin  {q.v.). 

Mablethorpe  and  Sutton.  Ur¬ 
ban  district  comprising  the  parishi's 
of  Mablethorpe,  Trusthorjie,  and 
Sutton-oii-Sea,  seaside  holiday 
resorts  on  the  coast  of  Lines,  Eng¬ 
land.  There  are  rly.  stations  at 
Mablethorpe  and  at  Sutton.  The 
district,  13  m.  E.  of  Louth,  is  the 
nearest  holiday  resort  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  in  the  East  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  developed  rapidly,  (m 
account  of  its  0  m.  of  sands,  good 
bathing,  and  bracing  air.  The 
whole  urban  district  siiffenul  much 
destruction  in  the  plienomc'ually 
high  tide  of  Jan.  31-Feb.  1,  1953. 
At  the  lowest  tides  a  submerged 
forest  and  a  Roman  villa  are 
exposed.  Pop.  (1951)  5,394. 

Habon  (VVelsh,  bard).  Name, 
given  to  William  Abraham 


Mabuse,  Jan  Guswaku/i’  ue  (r. 
1472-1532).  A  Idionish  (tamlis'. 
Born  at  l\lanb('Ug(',  oi’  MailMiH(‘,  in 
llainaiiKs  be  |)i'uba-bly  Hl.iidii'd 
uuder  Quiulc'ii  Malisys,  mid  iu 
1,503  was  admitted  to  iJu'  guild  of 
S.  Luk(%  Autw(‘r|).  He  was  (uii 
pluyi'd  by  Pluli[)of  Burgundy,  and 
visit(‘d  llionu^  with  him  iu  1508, 
wh(M-(^  h(‘  studii'd  L(‘ona.i’do  a,u(l 
Mi(ilK‘laug('lo.  At,  Mia'Iilin,  1 515, 
lie  jiainti'd  Li'oiiora  ol  Ausl,ria. 
sister  of  (Jiarh's  V,  and  in  1517  h(‘ 
d('eorated  the  easth^  of  Dum’stede 
for  Bliilip.  The  cJiii'f  works  of  his 
('arly  [ire- Italian  [KU’iod  an^  Tlu' 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  iu  the 
National  Galhoy,  London,  Christ 
in  (h'tlisemaiKx  and  [lorlinrits  ol 
Philip  tlui  h’air  and  Jomina  of 
(1asiih%  at  Bnissi'ls.  Of  his 
latc'r  works,  tlie  most  importiaut 
include  a  Madoima  and  Child  at 
Brussels,  V’irgin  with  Gu'  CniipeM, 
in  Berlin,  about  1509,  S.  LuKi' 
drawing  the  Madonna.  lb'  is 
usually  Giought  to  liave  las'ii  trlu^ 
first  to  introduc(>  in(,o  l.lu'  purity 
of  h’h'iuisli  [laintiiiig  thad  iitlimi 
ItaJiau  not(^  which,  (h'generatiug 
rapidly  into  roc.oeo  liaiiality,  led 
to  its  (i('eJin('.  1  b' di('d  Oet-.  I,  b532. 

Mac  (Caeb,  sou).  (Vllie  pu'lix 
of  eomiuon  oeeui'n'iua'  in  SeolJ.ish 
and  Irish  iumiu's.  It  answi'rs  to 
Irish  O’,  Norman  h'ilz,  Wi'Ish  Ap, 
Bi'iuitie  Jh'ii,  llm,  and  English  -son. 
It,  is  variously  writb'U  -Ma-ea, lister, 
MaeAlisb'r,  M'Alisler,  MioMi.st ei*. 
In  this  work  the  names  of  this  kind 
ari',  alphaJii'tisi'd  as  if  tlu'  Mae  wen' 
S|)t‘Iled  out,. 

Macabre,  h’reiieli  word  nn-aii- 
inggnsly,  and eKp(‘eially  assoein-ted 
witli  th('  ihmsv  nKtCfihrr,  or  Omme 
of  Dc'ath.  It  is  [lerhaps  so  eaJled 
bc'tamse  the;  tortures  of  tin'  Ht*v<*n 
brotlu'rs  refi'rred  to  iu  2  Maeea 
h('(‘S  7  [loHsilily  formed  tlu'  subjeet 
of  tln^  lirst  [itiitures  of  tlu'  kind 
shown  in  Paris,  a  tlu'ory  uliieh 
aeeouiits  at  h'ast  for  the  Lat  in 
nanu'  of  iJn^  {lerformanee,  C/)orcf/ 
BVe  Daatceof  Oeat-h, 


•LS3t>).  Scottish  (‘jigiiu't'r 


Ayr,  iS('pt.  21, 
Anu'rica  from 
1770  to  about 
1785,  wlU'U  lu' 
returned  to 
Scotland,  and 
purehasc'd  an 
('stah'  at  Muiuh- 
rie,in  Ay  i  shire. 
There  and  at 
F  a  1  m  0  n  t  li, 
whore  from 
1798  he  aet('d 


1750,  he  lived  in 


J.  h.  BKoAilttSU, 
Scottish  omfiimor 


as  revietriialk'r  of  tln^  navy,  ('X- 
perimented  iu  the  making'of  roads, 
and  came  to  the  eonelusion  tliat 


t.lK'v  shoidd  be  eonsi met (m I  of  mie. 
(^('Siiive  la.yers  of  gp’anitc  or  .''I'een- 
stoiK',  brokmi  into  Minall  InnipN.  In 
ISL).  Mui’N'eyor  .''('lu'rii.l  <tf  tin' 
Bristol  roads,  be  <'nipht\('d  thei 
mi't  hod  he  had  iino'iit  <m1  u  hieh  in 
tilin'  win  .".iMK'i'aJly  adopted  a, ml 
eaill<’d  iinn'mlaaniiun,",,  He  reeeivt'd 
f  10,000  from  pa.rlia  nn'iit.  was 
appointi’d  siu'Veyor  m’ln'ral  of 
un'ti’opolil an  roa.ds  in  isg'/,  !i,nd 
di('d  Nov.  20. 

B.  Ih'verenx, 

McAlestor 
Pitilidnirg,  eo. 

I'hi'  <'ily  lie; 

MuMkog;ee  aan 


S3t). 


on  a  till  Lib', 

930. 

Count  \  iieat  of 
<  Iklailnnmi.  IBS. A, 
01  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Invi  a.  i‘ly .  juin't ion 
mid  a,n  airport,  Set  I  led  ahouti 
ISSi),  il,  waA  ineorporn.l ('d  in  1900, 
TIu'  sl.'iitn'fi  hi''e,i';)l  ciillieldM  are 
iK'.'iir,  natural  g.a.s  is  ahninhnd,  and 
eoiiil  niiin'M  employ  inan  v .  I  aim » 
hc'riin'  mnl  u  imhI  uorkim*,.  fnumlrii'U 
a.nd  rly,  n erKahops.  nan!  proeeMoiu 
(-(Umected  u  it  h  rot  nm  are  ot  her 
ind iisl  rn‘s.  Po[>.  (BdoOl  b/.SVS 
Mae  Alls  ti‘r,  Sia  Uonu.o  (ISJI 
1  9.3  1 ).  Seel  I  lah  fieieiil  rit .  I  Itii'U 
a-t  IN'i'lli,  I\!a.\  1'/,  IS.d,  he  uaa 
(‘dneated  ai  Ah 
erdeein  law'r 
[lool,  mid  tS. 

Johli'a  ( 'ullei'e, 


Bir  0. 

HrotUiU  inmi  of 
?irirnra 

ItU  r.vU 


( ’  a  m  hr  i  d  p,  e  , 
win'ia'  In*  pjad 
luritd  aa  :ieim>r 
\\‘i'mifj('r  mnl 
Brat  SnullBa 
prize  III  am  in 
IS77.  II.'  uaa 
mail  hemat  leal 
ina  her  al  1 1 a.r 
row  ,at  ndi.'d  inedieine  Hit  ( 'a  in  bridge 
inni  al  S.  Ba,i  t  Indnnieu  a  1 1  oofatal, 
lanidnin a n  1  nnidt* reoem <  lira  in  fin' 
|ib,\  ainlup  V  of  beiU  prmluet  nni  ninler 
lanluii'at  brip/.u*.  A-.  h'.BjM',, 
jiri'oidenl  of  the  }',enr(,tl  »m*dn'al 
<’onneil,  ami  the  Imlder  ol  mnnei'i 
ona  prof.-riauralupiS,  he  heeame 
[irtm'ipal  ami  v leiM'InMie.  llor  of 
Glaapou  nmveraily  iu  iOtl'/.  remmu' 
iiig  until  IirdSk  He  edited  'Bhe  Pnu’^ 
til  inner,  iSSg  91,  and  ua*.  anthor 
nf  mi  lhi,v;!i:(h  edifnnt  ol  Ziegler's 
Bat  holnph'dil  Ana4niu>,  |Nh;|.  Ib' 
u  as  made  K .( B.  in  1  itos,  a.  bm  nnet 
ill  1 92  I ,  and  »lietl  Jan.  La  l!k3 1, 
MHCuliHter, BoitKirr  Al  r  \  tsoKu 
STi';\v.\iri' ( 1879  B.kiOj  IrnJiarehm 
ologi.it.,  Horn  m  Bubfim  July  H 
bS79,  lit'  tbrt'elt'tl  e\i'a\ at itai'i  lor 
tilt'  ihijeatine  I'Aploralnm  j*’uml, 
BUM)  09  ami  1923  21.  llm  work  at 
<le‘/.er  U'lW  dt'fierihtal  m  Bible  Sith*- 
lighta  from  tin*  Mtmml  i*f  Cc'/t'i*, 
1909,  and  in  exhmmtivt*  re|mrta, 
Hi*  also  urtdi*  A  llirJor>  of  CtviH’ 
rtation  in  Bahaitine,  11112;  The 
Plnlistim'H,  1913,  Whirk'*  on  Irt' 
land  including Tvio  liish  Arthniian 
Homanct'ri,  I9t)H,  hal  to  Ina 
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!ipj)(Hiii'in(nit  aw  prnfosMoi'  of  fVlIic 
nrcli!i<‘()I(>n-y  a.i  Diililin,  a  position 
ho  li(*l(l  iniliil  Ih'l.’h  La, tor  works 
(loaJtwith  ('arly  L’ish  history.  IL^ 
dual  at  ( 'and»rid;.':o,  Apial  I’d,  Il)5(). 

Me  All,  ItouMirr  VViiiTAKiHi 
(ISiil  1)3).  A  lirit ish  divino.  Born 
in  Ma.ool(‘Hli('Id  in  IS21  and 
(‘duoati'd  a,ti  l.-ondon  iniivns’sity,  lu^ 
h('oam(‘  a  (loniii:r(‘|i;at,ional  ininistcn-, 
and  ha.d  oluiirpji^  of  ohurc.lu's  in 
ww’oral  tiovvns  niiLl  LS7li.  In  i,had 
year  ho  Ht.aa’t.od  tiho  mission  work 
at  B(dIovilh\  a  suhui’h  of  Baris, 
whioh  dov('lopi‘d  into  t,h<^  IMoAll 
mission,  llo  died  a,t  Ant, (mil,  May 
II,,  IS1)3.  3du^  Mission  I’opulatn'c^ 
ftvann:(di((U(^  d(^  Krams'  -in  short, 
t,h(i  M(‘,All  mission  diaiS  sta4,ions 
in  Brains',  A1fi;(‘ria»,  and  (lorsio,a, 
McAlpiixe,  Sin  llonionT  (LS-t?- 
11)3-1).  Brit-ish  oontniotor,  horn  at 
NinvartJiill,  La.na.i'kHl)in‘,  B('b.  13, 
lK-17.  llavin^^ 

Hi'i'vod  an  aippnm» 
tics'ship  as  a  hriok 
huihhs',  li(^  S(d<  up 
in  busiin'SM  and 
witJiin  tivo  y('arH 
In^  liad  ('stahlisliod 
hims(‘lf,  his  llrm 
Ix'iiifij  is'sponsibh' 
for  tho  ('root.ion  of 
lat'ftc^  indldin^^H  in 
Motlun'Wi'll,  llam- 
ilton,  and  otJu'r 
plaoi's,  il('  bnilt 
railways  and  pub¬ 
lic  works,  imshid- 
ing  th<i  (Ji'iii/ral 
underground  rly., 
tUasgow,  and  th('.  (Jlasgow  sewage 
Hchome.  By  1918  tlu^  firm  was 
known  all  ovt'r  tlu'i  world,  and 
McAlpiuo  was  creat(jd  a  baronet. 
He  died  Nov.  3,  1934, 

Macao.  Bortuguoso  ovorsoas 
prov.  (until  1950  colony)  at  tlu^  S. 
(^xtreunity  of  the  West  !liv(n’  delta, 
Bldna,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Hong  Kong. 
Ar(‘a,  ineluding  the  islands  of 'Ta.ipa 
and  Coloanc,  about  0  ,‘»(|.  m.  Bop. 
(B.lbO)  187,772.  The  Bortugimso 
setth'd  Inux^  in  I5r)7,a.nd  unt  il  1849 


(laid  a  trihntotiodhina,.  In  tbatiyisir 
puynumt  was  iH'fused  and  tlu^ 
Bbinost^  autihoriti<\s  w(U’(^  (^xpi'llt'd 
IVoin  tilio  H(44l(mu‘id„  but  it  was  not 
until  1859  that  Miu'.ao  aiebu'vod 
itiS  (U)m])k4i(^  indt'pendcuKie.  In 
1887  (lliiim,  Ibrnudly  a,(dvnowh'(lged 
I  k  u'ti  igi  I  (‘SC  H< )  ver<  *ign  ty , 

Mae, an  is  ardnnnistm’ixl  by  a 
goveumor  with  tihe  assistano.e  of  a 
couiu'il  and  legishitivci  olmmlxu'. 
It  has  played  only  a  sma.ll  pa,rt  in 
Hi(M‘oiuin('i'(’ia,l  lilb  ofthci  Bar’  Last, 
as  f(‘w  str'ps  \V(‘r(‘  i-a,k(m  tr»  (h^vailop 
thc!  port,  which,  mori’ovcr,  was 
eompk'trdy  (‘(‘lipscul  hy  Hong  Kong. 
I  tiH  mainiirarh'.e.onsists  (>rt'h(d,ranHit 
of  inis(r'Ila.neous  goods,  mestily 
handk'd  hy  (3uncw‘  merehaid.s. 

Macaque.  Hronp  of  monla'ys 
found  ill  Asia,  and  inelnding  tlio! 
Ha,rl)(a*y  np(' oermrring  in  Nf.  AlViiui 
and  on  Hii')  nude  of  (libra, Itar.  All 
tibe  inaearines  are 
of  stout  build,  vviHi 
lengish  mu'/.zh's 
and  rather  Birge 
caillositi(‘s  on  tlu^ 
bnttociks.  Th(^  ia,il 
maybe  long,  short, 
or  abstmt.  ddiey  live 
in  troops  in  tJie 
forests,  wli(U’(,‘,  tlu'y 
lead  a  very  active 
life,  and  firnl  ujum 
almost  anything 
eatrihh^  that  they 
can  linil.  Tho 
lUiesuH  monkey,  in 
favour  with  organ.- 
grinders  owing  to 
its  hardy  constitution,  belongs  to 
this  genus,  and  is  found  througli- 
out  N.  India,  whore  it  is  protected 
by  the  Hindus.  AV(}  Monkey. 

Macara,  (j  haul  ns  VViiKiUT 

(1845-1921)).  A  British  manul'ne- 
turor.  Born  Jan.  11,  1845,  at 
KStrathmiglo,  Fife,  ^(jotland,  bib  was 
educated  in  Kdinburgb,  and  bes- 
eamo  a,  mastiu,*  eotton-spimubr  in 
Laneasbire.  A  hbadiiig;  ligure  in  tlu' 
cotton  industry,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  tho  Brooklanils 

agi’cciiubut  of 
1 893,  whieb  pro¬ 
vided  rnacliinery 
for  settling  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes 
by  negotiation. 
In  1894  ho  be¬ 
came  president 
of  tho  English 
fedcirjition  of 
master  cotton- 
spinnors,  a,nd  in 
1904  of  the  inicr- 
uatiunal  federa¬ 
tion,  He  wa,R 
aiitively  eon- 
('.erned  in  soei;d 
and  industrial 


r’ 


Macao,  China.  Tho  bay  and  town  Iroin  the  south 


Macaijuo.  Spoennons  ot  M.  sinina,  tho 
bonnet  monkey  of  India  and  Ceylon 
W.  .S’. 


reform,  and  wu’ote  a  mmihor  of 
liooks  on  the  subject.  A  .sujiporter 
of  lifeboat  work,  ho  fouiKhMl  in 


looi  iiiui  I jneooai,  isaiun lay  move¬ 
ment.  He  (lied  Jam  2,  1929, 
MacArdell,  Jamk.s  (o.  1729-455). 
Irish  (bugraver.  Born  in  Dublin, 
about  174(5  lub  came  to  London, 
where  one  of 
bis  llrst  plates 
wa,s  ilub  hum- 
orousT(*agne’H 
Kamblci  at 
dharing  Dross, 

1747,  follow(bd 
by  many  por- 
traits  from 
1748  onwards. 

His  imgraving 
of  Van  Dyck's 
j)ortra,itsof  the 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Biiekingbam, 
1752,  n,ttract(‘(l  much  atf<‘ntion. 


k  I  4  ‘  V 

James  MacArdell, 
Irish  enirraver 

Srlf-jfxn'tiuuL 


ddie  year  175J  saw  the  appear- 
aneib  of  the  (irst  of  his  H(bri('s  (38 
plai('H)  of  prints  after  Mir  Joshua 
Heynohls,  Lady  dharlolitcb  Fitz- 
william,  and  Hus  earl  and  countess 
of  Kildare..  Eomc  of  his  Ixsst  work 
was  done  from  portraits  by  Van 
Dyisk,  such  as  the  (somiicss  of 
Eoutbam))t(m,  Lords  John  a, ml 
Bi'rnard  Btuart.  He  interpreted 
(.hunsborough,  doles,  1  isly,  also 
Hembrandt  and  R-iibcns.  "  Blab's 
of  bis  own  design  include  (^,uin  as 
FalstalT  and  darriek  as  Bull’  in 
Taste.  He  produced  also  a  few 
oteshingH.  His  work  bad  gnsat 
inlluenee  on  the  engravers  who 
followed  him.  He  died  in  London, 
June  2,  1765. 

Macaroni  (lta,l.  mncvJivroni). 
A  farinaceous  food,  made  iVom  a 
hard  wheat,  rich  in  glut(m.  After 


Macaroni.  Lensths  ol  macaroni 
hantjine:  over  rods  to  dry  in  tho  sun 


husking,  the  wheat  is  ground  into 
Hour  which  is  kneaded  into  a 
paste.  Tho  dough  is  placed  in  a 
cylinder  perlbratod  at  the  bijttom, 
and  pi’ess(‘d  (by  a  lieavy  plate 
which  fits  into  the  cylinder) 
through  thc  iierforatious  in  tubes 
or  strips  according  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Hi(b  holes.  4'h(b  nmearoni  is 
Hum  cut  into  lengths  and  hung  over 
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rods  to  dry.  It  becomes  soft 
wlien  boiled  and  s^volls  a  ,G;ood 
deal,  but  retains  its  shape.  Mac-^ 
aroni  keeps  for  any  kaisth  of 
time  and  is  a  nutritious  article  nl 
food.  The  paste  of  maca.roni  is 
made  into  spaghetti,  solid  ami 
cord-like,  into  vermicelli,  which 
is  finer  than  spaghetti,  and  into 
various  small  vshapes  such  as 
stars,  squares,  letters,  and  cres¬ 
cents,  used  in  soup.  ForuKuly 
made  only  in  Italy,  where  it 
forms  a  staple  artiede  of  food,  it 
is  now  also  manufactured  m  the 
U.K.,  Franco  and  other  countries. 

Macaroni.  Member  of  an 
English  18th  century  clitiue. 
They  were  so  called  from  their 
introducing  that  Italian  dish  into 
England.  Having  imbibed  Con¬ 
tinental  tastes  and  fashions  while 
on  the  grand  toxir,  a  group  of 
young  men  formed  the  Macaroni 
Club,  of  which  C.  J.  Fox  was  a 
prominent  member.  The  Mac¬ 
aronis  were  conspicuous  for  alfcct- 
atioiis  and  faiita.stic  costunu's. 
The  chief  features  of  their  dress 
were  large  side  curls  with  a  knot 
behind,  a  very  small  thr(‘o- 
cornered  hat,  tight  short  eoa,t, 
flowered  waistcoat,  hug(^  white 
neck-cloth,  striped  or  H|)otte(l  silk 
breeches  adorned  at  the  knee  with 
bunches  of  ribbons,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  diamond-buckled 
shoes.  They  sometimes  wore  a 
hanger,  or  short  curved  sword, 


Macaroni,  as  depicted  in  a  print, 
early  18th  century 

From  Enohsh  Costunm,  J.  Cline}),  by 
courtesy  of  Methuen  (£■  Co..  Ltd. 

and  carried  tall  tassellcd  canes. 
They  disappeared  before  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Macaronic  Verse.  Ludicrous 
kind  of  verse  written  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  vernacular 
words  with  Latin  terminations. 
The  term  is  believed  to  have  been 


first  (unployed  by  ^IVoliIo  I\)!('n('o 
(1401-11)11),  a  dissipnti'd  Ih'iuslic- 
tinc  luoidv,  who,  imdiM*  I.Ih^  psiMi 
donym  of  IVhM'liinis  (loci'aius,  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  Mnecai'oiu'ji  in 
1517.  An  e.xiunph^  in  bVi'iieh 
liU'ralain’j  is  tln^  l)iirles(|iu^  ceri'" 
mony  of  admission  of  Molien‘’s 
Malado  imaginairi^  to  flii'  d(‘gr<'<‘  of 
doctor  of  iiu^didm'.  (hiiisiilf  Speci- 
mens  of  Macaronic  Po(d,ry,  W. 
Mandys,  LSOl. 

Macaroon.  Name  givmi  to  a 
biscuit  usually  (iom|)OS(Ml  ofsu/'iur, 
white  of  (\gg,  and  ground  ulmnnds, 
though  HonufiiinuH  ineludiiig  «‘oco- 
mit.  Tlu^  word  is  a  vaj’ianli  of 
macaroni.  AV'c  IJiscuiiu 

MacArtlinr ,  I )  o  u  o  i ,  a  s  ( h, 
IH80).  U.S.  soldier  iind  mIminiM- 
trator.  Horn  dan.  dfi,  ISSO,  in 
Littbi  Itock 
barradvs,  Ai-- 
kaiiN.'iN,  ih(‘  son 
of  Lt .  -  (1  e.  n 
Arthur  Maa(- 
Artlinr,  he 
gra,dmit(‘<l  from 
West  hoi  lit  ill 
191)4.  Eotmnis- 
sioned  in  tlu' 
engmeiM*  (‘orps, 
he  was  imsseil  Douglas  MaoAi'tlnu’, 

tw.ii.wi/.n  in  D.S.  soldier  ami 
atin  wouiHK  o  administrator 

actum  Uiiid  pro¬ 
moted  from  major  lo  leniporary 
brig. -gen,  diii-ing  tiu'  hirsf,  (jrcat 
WarF.  Made  a,  maj.-gen.,  dmi., 
1925,  he  xvas  tihe  youngi'st  holder 
of  tluit  rank  in  (Jio  ii.H,  army. 
During  1922-25  he  was  in  tlie 
Fhili[)pin(‘H,  hi'eariU'  ('ommander 
Philippine  di'pt.  1928,  and  D.iS, 
chief  of  stafT,  wifJi  tlu'  ra,nk  ol' 
full  geru'ral  on  Nov.  21,  1940. 
During  the  luvxt  five  years  he 
reorganr/.ed  U.W.  (hdenei's,  mi- 
larged  the  a,rmy  air  corps,  and 
meehaniseil  the  army. 

In  Oeli.,  1945,  al  tlu'  r(M((U‘Ht 
of  President  Qne/.on  of  iht' 
Philippines,  ho  relinquished  Ida 
post  in  the  II. A.  to  become 
military  adviser  to  tbi^  Pbilipfiiiu' 
govt.,  whi(‘h  appoinpvl  him,  dune 
19,  194(),  F.M.  of  the  Philippiiu' 
army.  Retiring  iVom  ilm  IhH, 
army  Dec.,  1947,  be  e.onl-iniied  t.o 
ae-t  as  head  of  Filipino  milil.a ry 
and  eoiisiabnlary  sern'ices,  In 
July,  1941,  ho  was  naadlml  to 
active  serviee  as  a  lieut.-gim.  and 
given  eommand  of  U.S.  and  Dili- 
pino  foreos  in  the  PlulippineH, 

On  Doc,  19,  1941,  he  was 
restored  to  the  rank  of  full  gtm., 
and,  although  his  foree,s  in  Lu^^am 
were  inferior  to  the  invading 
JapanoHc  in  numbers  a.nd  ma» 
terial,  ho  slowed  down  tlmir 
advance,  withdi'aaving  witlt  a 
mi.xod  force  of  some"  47, 009  to 


Pala.’Mi  pen.,  W.  ol' M.Miiiia.  q’hcr(', 
lackin*','  air  :iiipp(*rt  and  nMaHing 
no  |•(allld^'M>nl('n(a,  anpplio;;,  oi' 
a  111  miiiiitioii,  Ilia  nicn  brat  ulT 
atlark  alb'C  allaek,  niaiiil aining 
tlam’  poail  ion  for  a  nnnd  It  aflrr, 
on  1  too.'Ko  el ( 'a  ordia’a,  lir  had  hd't 
r»ata.aii,  Mai'cli  11,  19  12,  Ilia 

.'i ppoini  nu'iit  na  e.  in  r,  (d'  I  li(» 
lumly  eonalilnled  S.Wb  Pacific 
aim  uaa  annoimcrd  Iroin  hia 
.Auatraliaii  h.(|.,  April  19, 

Towards  I  he  (aid  (d  N'qd,,  1912, 
;\iiatralian  and  I  aM.  lorrca,  of  Idu 
command  bc'caii  in  \'cu  Dninca 
Dll'  (amntm’  ollbna-i  \  c  a'cainut  1  he 
dapancae  in  Ida  arc.i.  In  Ilm 
('ampai;*ii  (hat  I'olhowal  (dca 
(a'ilicd  iind(a’  Iticidi*  War)  lu*  hal 
Ids  foiaara  in  (Ha.aon  in  many  of 
(heir  ha'/ardoiia  landiima  ;  ,\ij.  on 
Doa  Niyroa  in  the  Adimrally  la., 
Eel).  29.  1911  ;  on  Morol  ai  in  t  he 
Mnluecas,  S)'pl  .  I  I  :  on  Li’Vle. 
Oi'l.  2,0,  1911,  am!  bu'.nm,  dan.  9, 
19  lb,  in  I  he  Philippine  >  ;  on 
Dalman,  dune  10,  and  Dalikpapaii, 
duly  b  elf  PoiaK'i). 

MaeA rl  liur,  v  ho  had  licoii  pro 
moled  OIK*  ol  I  Ik*  lie  d  ibiu* 
g;)'iiei'ala  of  Du-  arms  at  I  he 
creation  of  t  hal  rank  1  lot  ,,  Pd  l  b 
sviiM  luinh*.  All'*;,  b  Pdb).  com 
mamh'i'  of  I'.S.  arm,s  loia’taa  in 
tin*  Pneilic  amb  allcr  dapaiba 
rairromler,  laipicme  couniiamh  r 
fnr  Die  Allu'd  pnsuaa  in  Japan, 
u  !i(’i*(*  lu*  arrised  b\'  an'  Ate*.  40, 
Ida  Im],  ul  ^‘okohamn.  ( 'Inol  ai'' 
nnlory  l<u'  Die  Allies  at  Du'  aur- 
rcndei  ccisanoii)  ,  SepI .  **,  Pd  bn  mi 
board  (lu*  IkD.  bnllh  hip  Mnsoini 
in  'foKyo  Pay,  be  bccauu*  sirhud 
dieintnr  of  Japan,  Ina  mm  b* any  lo 
ei’cnle  in  J.apnn  uonjcDnne,  akm  In 
a  Wealeni  deinoemey,  \\  lu  ii  ssar 
began  in  Kmaai.  Pdm),  be  \sa-i  D.N, 
conimaiuh'r  Du'tc  uiiltl  iccallcd 
by  Pi’c,’dd«ii(  Tillman  Imm  all 
hia  ap|mmt melds,  Aped.  Pd-ib 
Dfenled  <;d'.lb  (lum.b  Pdbb  he 
reeeived  Die  enngresaumtd  mc(bd 
of  hommr  ami  olhei  dcisuaDiais. 

MadArtliw,  M  s  it  v  fittso 
1921),  Mai«len  imtm*  ol  Mrs. 
\V.  ( Andm'fiou,  a  (  bampinn  ot 
trie*  (*!nr.e  of  ssomcii  vvorlicrs.  Hmu 
a.t  Ayr,  Aug.  14,  bSSO,  rdir  uaa 
(*duea(ed  at  DIa'.tmss  and  m  Dec 
many.  Aflm'  ricrvine,  as  a  clerk  in 
h<T  father's  busiue-'s  'die  became 
am  orgaui‘/er  of  rjtop  asardaiitn, 
wa.H  Heeretiurs  of  the  ssnmeu'a  trade 
ludim  Imigne,  amt  formed  the 
miDonal  federuDom  of  women 
workers.  Piider  the  t'oudiDona 
created  by  the  4’rad)'  Hoards  Aef„ 
1909,  wlm  orgaid'/.eO  the  ehaiu 
workers  of  Cradley  Death,  tberehy 
improving  Die  nmdit  ton  of  wouu'u 
workers  in  the  Pdaek  Fount  ry, 
)8he  did  much  ssork  in  lieritmud^ 
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,s('V,  air  (,}u‘  in\  i(ia(ri()i>  tif  (^)u(M‘n 
IVIai')'  became'  lion,  seaTciary  of 
t,lH'  (M'liirraJ  coinmiiriiCe'  oC  womotTH 
mK'nipIoynu'iiii  <lurin;';  llu'  b'irHi, 
(ji't'aii  W'ar,  aial  liad  a  alian'  in 
pi’omoiriiiy  llu'  W'ayt'S  ('Fe'iiipni'ary 
Ib'fjjiilaiion)  Acli.  In  JIHI  aim 
marri’ie'd  W.  d.  Amft'i'snn  (d.  Mill)), 
Labour  IM.M.  for  Ai-licrclinb.  Sho 
di('d  dam  1,  Mllil. 


Macartney ,  <  M'K  >  a<  i  k  1\1  f a  ii'r- 
MMV,  Ls'i'  MAim(17d7  ISOb).  liritJHli 
diploma  trialr  Uriul  aelmiuisti'ator. 

Ibe  wurH  born 
,  •  ""  r  May  I -I,  1737, 

fV'  (*du(’a.i(al  art 

I  db'iuiiiy  (lol- 
llublin, 
Uriul  Htrii(li(Hl  in 
trho  Middle 
d\'mpl(a  S(uit 
1,0  HiUHHia,  in 
1 7(51,  wlu're 
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Isl  Marl  Maoartnoy,  Iki  Hma!('HNrully 
Brildah  diplomatist  (Muudndt'd  a 

('ommerc'iaJ  tr('at,y,  lu^  bc(in,rn(ii 
cliioi’  H('('r(dra,ry  for  Ire'^tml,  17(11)- 
72,  and  wan  arfba'wardM  f*'ovm'nor 
of  ilu^  (la.rib('i'  iHbiiulH,  anel  oi' 
Ma,di‘aH.  (VoalrCMl  ati  ('arl  in  171)2, 
lu^  \va,M  H('nti  an  ilu^  lirHt,  liritiHli 
a,mba..sHardor  tro  IN'kiiiLL  wlna-o  he 
waa  |ji;rar('iouMly  reee'ivt'd,  but  a, 
ressident  mnbar.SHy  noi,  la'in^^  con- 
(’tnled  by  (Ihina,  be  |•('ilIrn('(l  in 
171)d,  IxH'oniinij;  two  yeairH  hiter 
^^■overnor  of  (lurpe  (iolony.  IMh 
lu'alth  faihal  and,  r('Hi^!;'ninp;  in 
171)S,  lumlie'd  May  31,  LSOO.  (k»i- 
fittU  Our  Mirst  Amba,Hsa(lor  to 
Obinur,  jl.  M.  .RrobbiuH,  1908. 

Macartney,  OitAKUKH  (J.  (b. 
1880).  Auntralian  <a‘iek(^ter,  born 
Juno  27,  188(}.  An  alLwmnd 
])layer  (or  Ntm'  South  VValea,  ho 
lirat  canu^  to  oppoae  KriLdand  in 
11)01),  Hueet'edin/j;  a,H  a  alow  left- 
ha, Jid  bowler.  On  the  11)12  tour 
h(^  Hcored  2,207  rniiH.  By  1021 
lu'  laid  HO  d('V('l(ip(‘d  luH  imlividiial 
Htyh^  (d'  barttrin^j;'  tha,t  he,  lumeh'd 
irh(^  Auwlri'aJianH’  a,v('rarfjf('H  in  Ln^(- 
huid  with  58,  [>Ia.yin^^  a,n  imtinpjH 
of  315  ayminHlr  Notts.  At  -10  “■  the 
fi;ov(a-nor-La'n<a-arl  ”  still  took  th<^ 
<\V(^  ainoiifi;  the  tonriwirH  of  102(5, 
when  hi,H  hattinjj;  av('ra|!;e  wa„s  53 
(for  tt'Ht  ma,teiu'H  0-1)  a,nd  Iuh 
wiek('t.s  <‘oHlr  h'HH  than  18  rmiH 
arpic'ct'. 

Macartney,  Sat  SamuiouIIalli- 
UAV  (1833  100(5),  BntiiHh  army 
(hx'iror.  liorn  m^a.r  ( laHirk'  DounlaH, 
Kirkendbri,yhiHhir(\  Mury  2-1,  1833, 
\h)  Htndie'd  nuMlieine  at  leldinburf;!) 
univi'i’Hily,  a, ml  L'radiia,tin^j:  M.D. 
in  1858,  (mtrcaaal  I  hcmirmy  naulica,! 
(h^parlrirn'iilr,  Htu'vinf.!;  in  India,  and 
(ihina,,  185  0  (  52,  !1<^  joimul  th(' 

OhitU'Hei  Herviee'r  ir»  18(53,  eanu'  into 
eloHeandationH wij/h  Li  11  imj[f-(iban}j(, 
wan  ill  eluu'iy'r  of  the  arHeun,!  at 


Na.nkiny,  18(55  75,  and  wa,H  si'cns 
l,ary  to  tlu'  (ihine.se^  l(‘fj;artiou  in 
London,  1877  11)0(5.  Oivc'ii  man- 
(hirin  rank  l>y  tlu^  Ohim'Ht'  fiiovc'rn- 
nu'iit,  li('  wa,H  made  K.thM.O.  in 
1885.  ll(i  <li('d  dune  8,  1 00(5. 

Macas.  d'evvii  of  t](ma,dor,  in 
|,b<^  prov.  of  Ohiinborazo.  It 
Hl.aimlH  on  t,h<,e  Marona  rivi'r,  out' 
oftrla'  Ii<'adHt,r('aniH  oftlu'-  Ma,ra,uon, 
150  m.  8.  of  It,  is  built  in 

a,  valhy  Ix'twia'n  two  An(l('a,ii 
ridLU's,  and  is  mainly  oeeupied  in 
Htoi'k  raising'  and  i,h(’i  eultiva,i,ion 
of  (^o(‘.oa  a,nd  tobaei'o.  Bop.  7,000. 

Macassar,  Oapital  and  Hea,port 
ofCdlebeK,  IndonoHia,.  It  Hew  in  the 
S.VV.  of  t,ho  iHbuid,  at  tlio  month 
ofilui  riv(H*  (Iowa.  Already  in  ilio 
l(51,h  waitury  it  wa!i(  entrcipol 
for  th(^  HpieciH  of  tlio  MoUmeas. 
Ihirinp;  th(>i  17th  century  it  was 
tli(^  capita,!  of  a  kinpjdorn  of  the 
Hamo  name,  ddiore  wan  a  Ihirtu- 
KiiCHe  factory  hero  Ixd’oro  the 
Dutch  111,  Imlia  Oo.  OHtahliHlied  its 
Hu/,(u‘a,inty  over  the  kinf,alom  in 
1(5(57.  Kxports  l,o(la,y  inehulc 
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IVtacaHsar  oil,  pearls,  rice,  rubber, 
and  tortoiHosholl.  JapanoHO 

laaded  near  Macassar  li’ob.  U), 
1042,  and  ocx'upied  the  town  from 
Feb.  13  until  the  general  dapaueso 
siirroudcr  in  the  N.F.L  Sepi.  0, 
1046.  .Bop.  20,000. 

Macassar  Oil.  Vegetable  oil 
used  in  pharmacy,  so  called  from 
the  distric't  of  MaeasHa,r,  where 
it  is  made.  The  oil  is  obta,uuHl 
Irom  the  fruit  of  the  Htadfviannia 
sldcwxylori,  or  ficdildchmi  tr'vjnija. 

])lant  yields  as  much  as  7()  p.e. 
of  oil,  which  is  used  extensivt^ly  in 
piu’fuuHuy.  The  once  extensive  use 
of  tlu^  oil  fm'  the  hair  brought  into 
usci  the  antimaeassar. 


Macassar  Strait.  Channel  of 
the  Bacific!  Oeea,m  Hitmiied  he- 
twix'ii  the  island  of  Bnnieo  jtml 
Coh'dx'M,  it  e()imeet,H  the  (Vhd)eH 
iS(‘a  on  the  N.  Avith  tlu-,  ,lava 
Sea  on  the  S,  Ju  dan.,  10-12, 
this  sira(,(\gically  important  sea¬ 
way  was  the  scene  of  a  seven-day 
battle  hetwi'cn  ILS.  and  Nel,her- 
hinds  \va,rshii)s  and  aireral't  and  a 
large  , Japanese  convoy,  eseortwl 
by  cruisers  and  (k'Htroyers-  The 
(‘envoy  was  sailing  S.  with  troops 
and  munitions  when  it  was  iiiter- 
(‘ef)t('d  by  a, Hied  airerai't  on  ,lan. 
23,  and  a  running  light  ensued, 
whieh  eontimicxl  until  dam  20. 
The  .Taj)an(\so  losses  were  34 
ships  Hurdv  or  badly  damaged, 
with  about  25, ()()()  (v-isualties. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Bahinoton 
Ma(Uulay,  Bauon  (1800-1850). 
British  histoi'ian.  Born  at  Itothh'y 
Temple,  lj(‘ic(‘st(‘i'shire,  Oct.  25, 
1800,  he  spent  most  ol  his  ('jirly 
youth  at  Claplmm,  whither  his 
lather  Za, chary  Maeauhiy  (r/.v.), 
the  son  of  a  Weottish  Brt^sbytorian 
ministtu’,  had  retin', d  aftcu'  making 
a  UKxh'-sfc  fortune  as  a  West  Indian 
and  African  tmu'chant,  AfBu'  a 
])rivato  school  ('(lm'at,ion  ttie 
young  Macaulay  ontt'nxl  Ti’inity 
Colk'ge,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  As  a 
hoy  he  bad  shown  (extraordinary 
prec'oeity,  writing  an  epic  a.t  ten 
and  a  universal  lustory  a,t  tw(‘,lve. 
His  rea,diiig  was  aamv/ingly  wid(s 
and  everything  he  n'ad  lu^ 
rememlKH'ed.  Almost  incredible 
stories  are  told  of  his  [)()wer  of 
memory,  which  he  retained  all 
through  life.  Fx(^e]>t  in  maibo- 
inati('H,  for  which  lus  had  a  pro¬ 
found  (listastxs,  Ma,cauhiy’s  eanu'r 
at  Cambridge  was  a  hrillia,ut  onci 
crowned  with  a  fellowship  at 
35‘inity  in  182-L 

Meantime  the  fortune  of  Zachary 
Maensday  had  shrunk  to  small 
(limensions,  largely  as  the  result  of 
philanihropie  activities,  and  at  25 
Thomas  b(xiame  the  (‘hud’ support 
of  his  family.  The  inihlieation  of 
his  rattious  ^^M.say  on  Milton  in  3’h(!i 
Fdiuhnrgh  .H(jiviow  was  the  lirst 
effort  that  brought  him  fame. 
The  editor,  Jeffn'.y,  was  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  originality 
of  Macaulay’s  stylo.  The  (‘on- 
iKcxion  thus  begun  wildi  the  groat 
Whig  journal  was  continued  for 
some  twenty  yea-rs. 

.Liii'ratiiro  ednelly  claimed  his 
attxmtion,  but  ho  Avas  at  the  same 
time  turning  his  mind  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ]Aoliti(;s.  In  1830  ho  ontewed 
parliament  as  mtunh(U’  for  Ca,lne, 
and  soon  established  a  reputation  as 
an  orator  by  his  speoehes  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1833  ho  was 
member  lor  Boeds,  and  in  183-1  ho 
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accepted  the  position  of  legal 
adviser  to  the  supremo  council  of 
India,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a 
year.  It  was  chiefly  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  his  family,  whom 
lie  dearly  lov’cd,  that  determined 
this  decision.  It  was  by  his  advice 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
public  instruction  that  European 
literature  and  science  were  made 
the  basis  of  higher  education  in 
India.  He  also  took  the  leading 
part  in  drawing  up  the  jicnal  code. 
Macaulay’s  four  years’  stay  in  India 
is  reflected  in  his  Indian  es.says  on 
CUiv’e  and  Warren  Hastings,  and 
it  was  when  abroad  that  he  wrote 
most  of  the  popular  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  published  in  1843. 
In  1839  he  wars  elected  member  for 
Edinburgh,  and  became  succes¬ 
sively  secretary  for  war  and  pjiy- 
master-general  of  the  foree.s. 

In  1848  appeared  the  iirst  two 
vols.  of  his  History  of  England  from 
the  Accession  of  James  II,  uj)on 
which  he  had  been  at  work  for  some 
time.  It  was  his  intention  to  bring 
it  down  to  a  time  “  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,”  but 
he  failed  to  get  farther  than  the 
closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  .second  tvvo 
volumes  appeared  in  18oJ  and  the 
fifth  posthumously  in  1861.  The 
work  enjoyed  amazing  ])opularity 
from  the  first.  Rejected  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  the  general  election  of 
1847,  Macaulay  wa.s  again  elcctcul 
in  1852,  and  in  1857  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Tvvo  years 
later,  Dee.  28,  1859,  he ‘died 
in  London,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Macaulay  cannot  be  elassed 
among  the  greatest  hi,storiaTi.s. 
Thanks  to  his  e.Ktensivo  readk'ig 
and  prodigious  memory  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  upon  which  he  constantly 
drew  for  illustration,  often  with  the 
happiest  effects,  but  he  was  not 
profound.  His  general  outlook,  too, 
was  biased  by  hi.s  Mdiig  sym¬ 
pathies,  which  on  occasion  led  him 
into  misrepresentation  of  facts,  if 
not  into  positive  inaccuracies.  A 
conspicuous  cxamjfle  of  his  Jack  of 
impartiality  is  to  be  found  in  his 
treatment  of  Marlborough.  Again, 
he  has  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  abso¬ 
lute  truth  to  the  desire  for  eiibct, 
yet  with  aU  its  faults  his  History 
will  always  be  read  for  its  brilliant 
style.  As  a  lucid  and  picturesque 
narrator  of  events  Macaulay  is 
almost  unsurpassed,  c.r/.  in  *  the 
famous  “  third  chaj)ter,”‘dcscril)ing 
England  in  1 685 .  In  some  respects 
he  is  at  his  best  in  his  many  e.ssays 
on  literary  and  historical  subjects. 
The  essay  on  Robt.  Montgomery’s 


poems  (1830)  is  ouc!  of  (he  luo.st 
devasiiaiing  ])ie(u\s  of  literary 
criticism  ev(U'  pmuH'd. 

I>il)lit>iiniplni.  V\'()rks,  coll.  by 
his  sistiM'.  Ijiidy  'rrov(4yan,  .S  voIh., 
bStlt)  ;  jVlbauy  cdn.,  12  vols.,  ISIKS; 
Life  and  Let.icrM,  (t  ().  I’rcvi'l van, 
2  vols,  1871);  Liv<'S,  J. 

Moi’ison,  1S.S2  ;  A,  S.  (1.  Catmin,":. 
ncwMsI.  11)13;  A,  Br^’juU,  1932 

Macaulay,  n.\i\iio  U,osm.  Bril,- 
.ish  novelist  and  (essayist..  She  pub- 
lisln^d  her  lir.st.  book,  .\ Idiots 
VTrney,  in  lOOti  and  I'sl.alilislu'd 
her  reputation  as  a,  satirist,  with 
Lottei'ism,  1020.  lu  a,  si'vie.s  of 
witty,  iueisivi;  uovc'ls  sli(‘  (Aposia! 
the  I'olliivs  of  her  time.  Tlu'  bi^st 
known  vveuv  Dangm'ous  Ages, 
1021;  'fold  By  All  Idiot,  1023; 
Orphan  Island,  102I  ;  Criuvi^ 
Train,  1026  ;  Keefiing  Op  Appear 
auces,  1028;  (hung  Abro.ad,  0.131. 
Later  novuls  iuelmb'd  'riu*  TovviU's 
of  Tudiizond,  1056.  She  wrote  a, 
scholarly  study  of  Ilm’i'ick  and  his 
tinu'S  in  J’luy  Whu'i;  Deleated, 
1032;  and  lu'r  booivs  oC  literary 
critiiiism  included  John  Mill, on, 
J033;  The  Writings  of  E.  M. 
Eorster,  1038;  And  No  Man’s 
Wit,  1910,  She  was  nuule  D.U.E, 
in  1958. 

Macaulay,  Za(!Iiaky  (I70S- 
1838).  A  ih'iti.sli  philiuilhropist,. 
Son  of  a  S(‘ot,i,ish  mioisti'r,  and  t  he 
fatlier  of  Lord  MaejuiJay  (^.e.),  he 
was  horn  May  2,  I7(i8.  At  17  Ik' 
left  his  ratlua'’s  man.s(»  in  tlu^  W*. 


Highlands,  and  went  to  Ja.maiea,, 
vvhero  ]j(i  workial  on  a  sugar 
plantation,  of  vvliidi  be  llnaily 
became  managm'.  On  lus  return  to 
England  he  joined  Wilbmlbrei^ 
and  others  who  wtu’c  working  to 
suppress  thi^  slave  tradi^.  Oovawnor 
of  Sierra  Leone,  17t)()-d)9,  ht;  <lid 
much  to  remedy  the  appalling 


conditions  Ibere,  lb'  was  oni'  of 
(,li('  (oiindci's  ol  till'  aiili  sl.averv 
s<icie(y  (f/./’.)  IS23.  lb*  died  May 
L3,  I83.S.  Ldeaud  L('(t<*rs, 

by  X'i.seoniiO'Ss  K  niilsinrd  ; 
^ia,ea^ll^^  Bnol  h,  I  0.3  1. 

Macaw,  N;i  nu'  ejv  en  to  various 
g<‘(ier;i  ors<Mdh  Anierie.'in  jiarrols, 
n<i((‘d  (nr  (lu'ir  lyiriMSHis  plimnu’e 
and  l.ai'fM*  size.  Seiuo  ;i re  ooarlv  .3  tl . 
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Bii'ds ;  Liiri'.ikeet , 

Macaw  TjaU*  (4r/ec*oao/  S(/f7'e» 
rur/ifi).  Tree  ot‘ I  li(>  In ndly  Bsinme, 
nativi*  of  Soiilh  Anu'ifl  n.  Il  at 
bains  II  lit'ighl  o)  .iIhuiI  (0  0 w  d  h 
a  cpreiuboe.  head  of  lur'O’  leaves 
div  ided  into  slendei'  le.a (hO s*  I  ti , 
in  h'Ujidb,  wbioh,  uhen  youu'L  iirc" 
C'!l  t  en  as  n  v  ei'et  a  ble.  Tlu*  y  el  low  ish 
llovier.'i  are  pnaliued  .al  t  lie  base  of 
the  |('a  ve.s,  Tlio  ba id  ;4n41s  n|  I  he 
mil, a  are  uiioh'  udo  oinn  men  I  a,  and 
Irom  I  he  lon'iiela  .i  thick  \olluw  oil 
is  pressed. 


Macbeth  (d.  lOoV).  Kmg  of 
SenlliUld.  Nephew  ol  M.ileolin  11, 
and  ruloj’  ol  Mora  l ,  he  married 
Lnioi’h,  granddaurjo or  ot  the  king 
ol  Alban,  and  became  Kum  Ibiu 
ean’s  eommandi'r  m  ehieb  lb*  rJeu 
Ibuieail  iu  lOlO,  siJeeeedod  him  oil 
t hi'  throne,  wa.s  defeated  by  Siw  ard 
earl  of  Nm  i humluia.  m  lu5 1,  and 
Wa.s  nhsiii  by  1  )ijnran‘:i  0.00,  Mab 
coim  Liiumore,  at  Lmiifdiauan, 
Any.  15,  1057.  SVrShsdland  :  His¬ 
tory.  ro/e\ a//  History  ot  SioHamk 
11.  Ihmei',  Li2V  ;  ( Iironiele  ol  Si'ol 
tifili  History,  H.  Ib«lur4ird,  LA’S; 
Heltii'  Seotland,  \V.  h\  Skmie, 
1876  8(k 

Macbeth,  d'rngtsly  by  Shake- 
sjieare,  Maebetli  and  BaiU{Uo, 
gmierala  of  Kitp'  !)nucait  of  Scot, 
laud,  meet  three  witeht's  wlm  prio' 
diet  that  MaelwHt  alndl  be  king, 
Ineited  by  lus  wile,  he  murders 
Huiicnn  and  n.smnnes  the  clown* 
Hi'lore  the  mni'di*r  fio,  ,sr*e,s  a  diumer 
iu  the  air;  alter  it,  Im  inuu*me‘i  a 
voice  tlinl  I'riea  “  Sleep  no  mmr  ! 


MACCALUBA 


Miu'lK'tili  <I()('S  inui'(l(‘i’  sl(‘(‘|),”  1j('ms 
a  hardc'iKMl  \  ill;>iu  than  a,  pn*y  ((» 
“  vaulliiiL','  anibilioii  iha(.  o^'rlt'apw 
it.st'llV’  MaclM'th  n('\l.  Iiirrs  t\\() 
luiinliMXM’M,  who  kill  !>aii<|iio.  llav- 
roiiMullicd  tJu'  wi(.(’h(va  ayaii), 
Maclad-h  ia  lold  (  liati  la*  aliall  iiovaa’ 
lai  vaiKiuiHlual  (ill  llirnaiii  wood 
(lO  DiiiiHiiiaiu',  his  caslk^. 
Ilia  wile,  llii’i  HU|)i’('iii(M'vil  woman 
in  Shak('s|t<‘jU'o,  lallM  ill,  walks  in 
Ik'T  ,s1('(^|>,  lalkiiiy"  of  l)h('  hlood  on 
Imr  hand,  and  di(‘H.  Machrih,  oh* 
H(M'vin^'  Yhai  (ho  invadinu;  Mni'iiah 
many  wi(ih  Malcolm,  <'l(h\s(.  son  (lO 
Dum-an.  is  carryiiiy^  houyliH  cnl; 
IVom  liirnaan  wood,  [xa'ci'i v'(\s  (.li<^ 
Hiyniilicanco  of  ((In'!  wiichos''  pro- 
diclions  and  ahandona  ho|><\  to  h(^ 
kilkal  in  Hin^'h'  comhal.  hy  MacdiiH’, 
a  lihaju^  whoM(^  wile  and  childiam 
h('  laid  canH('d  (.o  Ix'  muiakn’iHl. 

Maclxd  h  warn  wriKxm  in  MiOd  or 
I(i(Mk  and  (irat.  puhlialKal  in  iiho 
folio.  iShnk(‘M|)car(^  wan  in* 
(Ud)(,t*d  i,o  I  lolinaluMl,  and  naiy  laivo 
conanhaHl  |!;i'p;ina  hi  S('oifM  Dia- 
(‘o\’('rio  (d"  \\^i( chcraJ’Is  IdiS'l.  d'luH 
com|)!natl i V(^ly  .shorl.  (I’ayydy  von* 
t.ain.s  Idllld  limvM,  iiiclndiny  IdS  of 
pron(a  l,r»SS  of  blank  IIH 

pi'idaamd  int  I'liyna^M,  121)  Hhorli- 
lino  rhyiiK'H.  No  play  contains 
jjjnaiUn*  poid.ry,  whil(»  (la^  iina-yaa-y 
d('ri\'(‘d  from  animal  life  and  noc- 
tiunad  pinmoimnai  is  noiahka  In 
t laa'diiacnl  lavadilion  ih(^  play  is  un» 
lucky  and  must  noi^  h(\  (juntxal  from, 

Mod('rn  rcvivalH  in  hondon  w(a'(< 
l)y  Irving aiinl  hlllon  Terry  (l^ycmim, 
18SS)  ;  !<\)rh(\s- ItolKai-Hon  aaid  Mrs. 
Ikilriek  (laanplx'll  (hyefuim,  181)8)  ; 
Ilourchi(‘,r  aaid  \h"ol(di  \'anhru/4'h 
(llis  Maji^sty’s,  11)0!))  ;  Aiidty  and 
tSyhi!  Tiiorndik(H  (l‘rinc(fM,  Il)2()). 
OlJiers  who  have  (^swayed  tlu'.  part; 
of  Maeheth  inelude  dohn  (ll(»,l^md, 
(HuirleH  Lanyddam,  La, unmeet  OH- 
vi(M*,  Wrnesti  Milion,  Dona, Id  Wollit,, 
Micha,el  lOxIfiirave.  A  imakun  dr(\ss 
version  wa.s  sia,;.»'ed  hy  Ik'irry  .lack- 
son  all  the  (loni’l,  dlnxitri^  1028, 


McBride,  Snt  ILonAun  (1870- 
1017).  (la,na,dia,n  politician,  liorn 
a,i,  Nenv  \Vast,mins1,cr,  ILL.,  D(‘c.ir), 
1870,  ho  wa,H  (‘duca,t,(xl  at  l)a,lhonHi(‘ 
univx'rsity,  Halifax.  A  harrist,er, 
he  ('tilei'cd  (,h(‘,  provincial  hyis- 


a,tnr('  ol  Lri(,i 
1808,  Ixuaimci 
kaider  of  the 
(lonsf'i'va,  liivi^ 
pa, r(, y,  a, nd 
was  prend('r 
from  lOO.*}  Id, 
Hum  ay,  (nU, " 
y(‘m  ral  for  (,he 
p  r  o  V  i  n  e  in 
L  0  ri  (1  (s  n  . 
Kni;,';ld<'d  in 
1012,  h(^  died 

Any.  (J,  1017. 
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MacBride,  Shan  (b.  lOO'l). 
Irish  p(dit,ieian,  horn  ,Ian.  20, 
1001,  in  Dnhlin.  S(ai  of.lolm  Ma,(a 
Mrid(%  a,n  Irish  pa,ti'io(,  (‘xcx'utixl 
1010,  a.nd  his  wile,  himons  a,H 
Maiu!  iloniu'  (ISOd  lOdO)  iti  (x)n- 
mexioa  with  tlu^  li*ish  indepiMukaux^ 
tnovumumt,  iis  a,  yonlh  lu‘-  led  a-n 
I.Ki.A.  hriya-de  in  (lu‘  eivil  war. 
After  tin  '  LILA,  was  <hM‘hu’(xl  d- 
k'yal,  h(‘  eonlimaxl  his  a(‘ti vilii's 
with  ill,  and  vias  fr<'<in(ad,ly  in 
(rouble  with  the  poliiaa  La,t(a“,  In* 
studied  hiw  at.  Dublin  Unixaa’sity 
!ind  hmmhxl  the  r<‘aet, ionary  p.'irt,y 
<  11a, nn  na,  Lohhicht a,.  In  lo  17  he 
was  (■'kx-t  c'd  to  tlu^  Dfiil  a,l,  a,  Dublin 
hy*td(x-,t ion.  In  t hc'  ycana'a,!  ehx'.- 
tion  of  1!)‘I8  his  party  sixmrecl  10 
seats,  and  lu^  was  ininist<u’  Ibi’  (‘x- 
tcamaJ  alfairs  in  the  coalition  yovl,.. 
lt)'18  .01,  luNuh'd  hyt'oslello  {(f-V-). 

McCal)C,  .hiHHini  (1807  I  Odd). 
Drilish  I'ut  ioiudist,.  L>orn  at,  Man- 
('l(^slield,  Nov.  11,  1807,  a,»ifl  tain- 
('ut'C'd  at  S.  Lraneis's  (kilhyiy  Mari- 
eh('st(»r;  S.  Anthony’s,  Koix'sl 
(kite,  London;  a, ml  Louvain  Did- 
vei'sity,  li(^  h(U'aiU('  a,  h’lxineisean 
monk  in  1880,  a  pt'iesl,  in  1800,  and 
nx'lor  of  Ihiekinyluun  tlolhyu'  in 
LSOd,  Lix'iviny  tlu''  (llun'ch  in  1800, 
lu‘  <'a,rn(xl  (list iinO imi  a,s  a,  ra,(,ionah 
ist,  author  aaul  kMdnrtu'.  Ih^  pah- 
lislu'd  d\v('lv(‘  Yt'a.rs  in  a  IMotia-s- 
tiiuy,  1807  ;  d'lu^  Twiliyht,  o('  tiu' 
(kxls,  1020;  d’ho  Splendour  of 
Mooi’ish  Spain,  lOIid;  Testainont, 
of  ( Ihrisl  ia,n  (.livili/ail  ion,  1047,  (4,(x, 
and  died  in  Ijondon,  .bin.  10,  10.05. 

Maccalbees.  Later  name  of  the 
na,smona(‘anw  or  Asmonaiauis,  an 
illustiriouH  .hnvish  fa, mil v.  In  the 
laitiiu’  part  of  Hie  2nd  e(mtmy  a.o. 
they  overt, hrc‘.w  SyroHb'llenie  ty¬ 
ranny  aaid  estfihlish(‘d  a,  ra,e«^  of 
priesti-kinys.  d'heir  story  heyins 
with  Ma,tia,Hua,s,  an  ayial  prit^sl,, 
wlio,  when  ordiuaxlto  ntfer  sa,cri(iee 
to  t,he  pa,ya,n  (Unties  a,t  Modiii, 
mnir  dcnaisaJem,  kilhxl  the  Syrian 
eominissioiun’,  slinv  a  .hwv  who 
was  about  to  obey  the  oiahn*,  and, 
with  Ids  live  sons  -.Jolm,  Simon, 
diuhis,  lH(‘ay:a,r,  and  d  ona,t,han- - 
that  t,o  l,Iu^  momil,a,ins.  d’hus  lx(ya,n 
th(^  Kiieeiassful  nwmll,  ayainst  Hu' 
attinnpt,  of  Aid,i(xdins  kl|)if)hanes 
(,o  wipei  (Uit  .lewish  ndiynm  and 
.hnvish  eustoins. 

AfliC'i’  the,  death  (d’  Mat.tiat.hias, 
In^  was  siuuxxxhxl  hy  dudas,  t,lie 
yi‘(‘a,l,(‘st,  of  t,li(‘.  lu'ot, Inn'S,  vvho  was 
called  Ma,kka,hi  or  Ma,e(‘nhaxnis 
(Hid).  ina</(fa.hnk,  Inunnun’),  dona,- 
tha-n,  a,nd  Simon,  ddu*  i'a,e(‘,  which 
gradually  (hyinun'at.ed,  (nuhxl  with 
MarianuUN  hy  whose  marriaye 
with  Uen-od  (y.a.)  t,ln'  dynast, y 
])asH('d  to  l,h(^  Idnimnnin  litu'.  of 
th(^  I I('r(xlianH.  'I'lu',  history  of 
tlu^  fa,mily  is  t,rayie  as  \v(4l  as 


lu'roie,  t  he  climax  of  ti'ayedy  beiny 
rixielnal  when  lleixxl  ninrckn'od 
MaiT'iinne  and  tinni'  two  sons. 

Die  Makka, Inter  (The  Maeealxx's) 
is  l,h('  HH('  of  an  opera,  by  Itnhin- 
s(,(nn,  LS7d.  Nrc  (k,v/,er;  liyrca,tius; 
d('ws  ;  rludas  Mactnihneiis. 

Maccabees,  Looks  oh.  Tour 
Ixxiks  of  the  ( ).T.  Apxx'rypha. 
Oft  hesc'  I  and  2  Mac-eahims,  espeei- 
ally  tln^  fornu'i',  an'  valuabk'  his- 
torie.'d  umi’ks.  I  JMa,(!('ahe(‘H  eovu'r’s 
t,h(*  p('ri(Ml  of  .Lwvish  history  from 
I, he  aina'Hsioii  of  Antioehus  h)pi' 
pinnies  t,o  tihc' d(S‘it,h  of  Simon  (I7d- 
Lld  n.o.),  l.c.  t<he  pin’iod  in  which 
Judas  and  ids  hnithers  wniyixl 
t.lu'ir  strnyyh*.  for  liberty.  l  Mae- 
(ndx'i'H  was  writt,t'n  originally  in 
Ihdii'i'W  or  Ara,mai(^  by  a,  Pales¬ 
tinian  Jew  lietwcH'ii  a, bout  1 00  and 
80  n.o.  2  Ma,e(‘a,h(‘.(\s  (mvin's  part  of 
tlu^  saim^  yround  (I74--I()l  n.o.), 
but  is  of  less  historiinil  value.  4410 
author  (explains  t,ha,t  he  wislu's  to 
cleliylit  and  prolit  his  renuhn's,  and 
Ids  iuxik  has  Ixxm  (h'serihed  (11.  T. 
Andn'ws,  ddu' Apoeryplnil  Pxxiks) 
as  a,  tract  in  bivoiir  of  mdty 
hasi'd  on  the  iwcmts  of  t, lie  Maeea- 
hai'an  war,  Tht^  worksemns  t,o  ha  ve 
htxm  writtc'ii  hy  a,ii  Aknxandriaii 
Jew  htd,vv(X‘n  (50  h.o.  and  A.n.  1. 

.8  Max'eahees  is  of  tlu".  nat,nre  of 
an  IdstiorienJ  ronniin'c,  and  is  not 
ri'a-lly  e.oncertuxl  with  the  Ma,e- 
ealxK'un  a,i  all.  Tlu'-  semu's  of 
thc‘  s(,ory  arc  .h'rusa-lem  and  Ak'X- 
andria,  in  the  reiyn  of  Ptoknny  IV 
Philopador  (222  2()d  it.o.).  44x1 

anther  semms  t,o  have  Ixx'ii  an 
Akexandrian  .lew,  but  bis  dati'-  is 
une('rt,ain.  4  Maeealxx'S  is  pldlo- 
HOjildi'al,  in  the  Stoic*  sense,  I'atJier' 

I, Inin  historical,  a.ud  is  not,  ri'ally 
Ma,«ea,ba,(‘an.  It  is  a  hondly, 
sermon,  or  k‘et,m'e  a,d(lr(\sH(xl  to 
Hie  .b'WH.  Tlu^  author  semns  to 
have  he(*n  a,  lUdli'idstie  .lew,  who 
wr'otc*-  imme(lia,tely  Ixd’ore  or  a,ft,(‘r 
Hu^  hc^yiniiiny  of  tln^  Dhristiaii  (‘ra. 

1  and  2  Ma,eea,h(*es  an^  r(‘ya,rd('(l 
as  ea,noni(‘al  hy  the  It.D.  (4iureh. 
Ncr  Apix-rypha. 

McCallum,  Sir  IIhnry  Dn- 
\v^\lU)  (1852  1010).  P»rit,isli  Mokli(*r 
and  <'idnnniHti‘a,tor.  Ikirn  Oet,.  28, 
1852,  h<^  been, me  priva,t<i  S(aa'id,a,iy 
to  Sir  William  .lervois,  governor  of 
thi^  St,a,teH  Set,ikmient,s,  in  1874, 
11(*  wa,s  colonial  cnyiiKHU',  Ikmaiiy, 
1880,  a,nd  Murvey()r»y(*ncra,l  of  the 
St, rail, s  S(*t,tkmient,s  in  1884.  Ho 
\va,s  governor  of  Layos,  18t)7  ; 
of  Ni'wfonndland,  1808;  of  Nat,aL 
1001  ;  and  of  (kylon,  1007,  re- 
siyniny  in  1012.  lie  was  kiiiyhied 
in  1808,  and  died  Nov.  24,  lOIt). 

Maccaluba.  Na,me  yiven  hy 
Sicilia, ns  (o  a,  mud  vohxuio,  part,!- 
enhirly  to  Mint  sitmat.ed  4  m. 
W.  ol'  Ara,yoiui,  ni*ar  Ayriyiml,o. 


This  hill,  135  ft.  high,  is  formed  of 
liniestonc  and  clay,  and  is  studded 
with  small  cones,  18  iiis.  to  36  ins. 
high,  filled  with  mud  and  emitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

McCardie,  Sm  Henry  Alered 
(1869-1933).  A  Britisli  lawyer. 
Born  at  Edgbaston,  July  18,  1809, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  ol  the 
Middle  Temple  m  1894,  aii(l  in 
1916  was  appointed  a  judge  of  tho 
King’s  Bench  division.  His  out¬ 
spoken  and  unorthodox  comments 
on  the  sociological  aspects  of  his 
cases  attracted  much  attention  and 
criticism.  Among  his  cases  wt're 
the  libel  action  brought  by  8ir 
Michael  O’Dwyer  against  8)ir 
Sankaran  Nair  arising  out  of  the 
Amritsar  incident ;  and  the  murder 
trials  of  Henry  Jacoby  and  Ronald 
True.  He  shot  and  killed  himself, 
April  27,  1933. 

McCarthy,  Joseph  Raymond 
(1909-1957).  U.B.  judge  and  poli¬ 
tician.  Born  Nov.  14,  1909,  at 
Grand  Chute,  Wisconsin,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  immigrant,  he  entered 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
in  1930  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Wisconsin  bar  1935.  A  Republican, 
in  1939  he  was  elected  astato  judge. 
Joining  the  Marines  1942,  he  lat(*.r 
served  as  an  air-gunner.  In  1947 
he  entered  the  U.S.  senate,  and 
w^as  re-elected  1952.  He  first  came 
into  national  prominence  with  a 
speech  made  at  Wheeling,  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  Feb.  9,  1950,  in  which  he 
claimed  he  had  a  list  of  205  persons 
known,  he  alleged,  to  tho  secretary 
of  state  (Dean  Acheson)  as  Com¬ 
munist  party  members  who  wore 
“  nevertheless  still  working  and 
shaping  policy  in  tho  stiate  depart¬ 
ment.”  McCarthy  subsequently 
amended  the  number  to  57,  but 
when  called  upon  by  the  senate 
foreign  relations  committee  was 
unable  to  produce  the  name  of  a 
single  C.P.  member  employed  in 
the  state  dept,  at  tho  time  con¬ 
cerned.  He  stigmatised  the  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Truman  administrations 
as  “  20  years  of  treason,”  and  by  a 
campaign  based  on  “  guilt  by  asso¬ 
ciation  ”  secured  the  dismissal  of 
several  important  officers  from  tho 
foreign  service.  In  1953,  by  reason 
of  seniority,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  senate  permanent  sub- com¬ 
mittee  on  investigations,  His  alle¬ 
gations  of  espionage  and  sabotage 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  brought 
him  in  1954  into  conflict  with  the 
army;  and  another— the  fifth- 
investigation  of  McCarthy  himstdf 
led  to  the  passage  of  a  nrotion  of 
censure  against  him  by  the  senate, 
Dec.  2,  1954.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  expressed  his  own  fUslikc  of 
McCarthy’s  methods,  and  the  sen¬ 


Justin  M‘Carthy, 
British  journalist 


ator’s  personal  influenet'  w;iii(m!  : 
but  “  M(4hjihyiHm,”  as  llu^  form 
of  witch-hunting  lu^  luid  iotro- 
duced  Cfime  to  bc'  (‘alhal,  >vas  not 
yet  a  spent  force.  Mdhirthy  (IiimI 
in  hospital  uti  VV^ashinglion,  D.C,, 
May  2,  1957. 

M'Carthy,  (1830  1912). 

British  journalist  and  politician. 
Born  at  Cork,  Nov,  22,  1830,  lie  U'- 

(‘aano  a  junior 

repoi'l.ei’oidrin' 

Cork  Exam- 
iiu'r,  and  in 
1 853  joiiH'd  tiie 
N  o  r  t^  li  e  r  n 
Dally  I’ost.  ail 
B  i  V  r  p  o  o  1 . 
In  IStiO  h('  b('« 
canu'  gailmy 
n'portvr,  in 
1861  foreign 
editor  of  t  ins  Morning  Wt.ar,  which 
ht'ialitvfl  I8t)4  68.  Political  wrilim' 
on  the  Daily  Nmvs,  1872  97,  1h' 
was  a  Nationalist  M.P.  1879  1900. 
and  chainim,n  of  tiii'  Irish  parlia¬ 
mentary  party,  Nov.,  1890  Jau., 
1896.  H('  tliiMl  April  24,  1912. 

His  publicaiioiiH  in  Iiook  form  in* 
c, hided  his  bixsti  kaown  work,  A 
History  of  Oiii'  Own  Tinu's,  1879 
97  anti  1905;  Livi's  ofNir  Itoberl, 
Peel,  1891  ;  Leo  XlII,  1896  ;  and 
Ghulstone,  1898  ;  A  Ilistoiy  of  t  he 
Four  Ceorges  a,nd  William 
1884  DOl  ;  Portraits  of  tlu^  \Six- 
ties,  1903  ;  Remiiiis(*(‘iu»(',H,  1899  ; 
atifl  sevm’al  nov(4H. 

HiiS  sou  Justin  lluntly  (iHtiO 
1936)  is  bi^st  nmKunhm'isI  for  his 
play  If  I  W(*r(».  King,  1902,  on 
whieh  tli(^  suecr'HsfuI  musie.'d  |)hiy 
The  Vagabond  King  was  busiMl. 
His  other  works  iiielnded  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Enghuid  uiuh'r  Cladst.orie, 
1884  ;  An  Outline  of  Irish  llistiory, 
1883  ;  translations  of  llaii/.,  Oniar 
Khayyfim,  ami  tho  Arabian  Nights; 
several  other  plays,  iueluding  Tlu' 
Candidate,  1884  ;  My  Friend  th<' 
Priiie.c,  1897  ;  and  a,  number  o(' 
novtds.  He  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons  as  a  Nationalist,  188-1  92. 

McCarthy,  Ltulah  (h.  1875), 
British  actress.  Born  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  iSept.  22,  1875,  she  wa,H 
educated  there,  and  nuule  h<*r 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
1895.  The  Follown'ng  yiair  she  made 
her  London  debut '  in  'Bhi^  Migu 
of  the  Cross.  Her  gri^atest  sue- 
cesses  were  achieviMl  in  Shaki^- 
spoarian  drama,  and  in  tiie  plays 
of  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  ami  J8ha*w. 
She  created  the  part  of  Ann  Whit¬ 
field  in  Man  and  MiqKU’man  {qju), 
1905,  amUif  Lavinia,  in  Aiidroek's 
and  tho  Lion,  1913;  and  playcsl  in 
Granville  BaTker’s  produetimm  of 
Twelfth  Night,  and  A  Winter’s 
Taht  1912.  After  apjaairing  with 


Wllah  McCarlliy. 
Briliwh  netrras 


Mathesnii  Lang  in  I  hi'  W'jiiidm'iiig 
JiAV.  Olid  P>leod  and  Sam!.  1921, 
sIh'  l•(*lire(L  ri'uppi'.aring'  19.32  fur 
ji  sinp;h'  fHM'fonn.amM'  <d’  Iphigimia 
in  'I’aiiriw.  She 
pnblisli(*<!  M 

LiR,  1930;  My 
self  and  My 
Frieml.M,  1933. 

iSlu'  mai'i'ie<l 

(!)  Granvilh' 

Barki'f  (diw 
l!HH)  ;  (2) 

F.  W,  l\<-eble 
(1870  19:>2) 

(i/f/.r.). 

M‘Cay,  Sin  J  am  in  \\'iuTi-:fu  no 
(186-1  19.30),  Iri.’ih  born  Anatra 
lia,n  polil  ieian  and  arthlifU'.  Born  at, 
Ballymuv,  Antrim,  1  )«•(*.  2d ,  1861, 
he  was  ediicaliMl  at  Midhourm' 
IhiiverMily,  and  IxM-anie  a  ba I'riatrr. 
Il('  ('nleO'd  I  Ih'  luni.-u'  ol  n'preatait 
al  ivi'M  of  t  tie  ( ‘(aiiaionuf'all  h  par- 
liaineiil  in  PIOl  and  w.aa  ininiafta' 
for  (hdeiieo,  100 (  Oo.  I n  t In'  Firr.t. 
Goad.  War  lie  enmaiaiideil  t la*  2iid 
.'\nsl  raliaii  inlaidi'y  brptade  in 
Ga llipolr,  1 9  In,  and  t  hi'  ol  li  di\  i  ■ 
sion  in  FigVfil  and  Fr.inee,  Latm* 
la*  v\‘a,'i  ill  etaiiniand  of  I  he  Anal  rn- 
liaii  I'ei’eea  in  Great  Britain,  and 
during  1920  22  uaa  ba'.ini'ia  ad- 
viM(*r  to  t lie  t  'omnionueall li  go\ 
<*rnnient.  (Vented  KJ'.M.G,  in 
1918,  be  <hVd  ( let .  1 ,  1930, 
Miiccbi.  Italian  aireraf't  manm 
fai't uiv't'a,  dehigner.i  ol  (In*  rneing 
Heaplanea  (hat  won  (be  Sehm*ider 
( rnphy  in  1 921  and  1926  and  net  up 
wia’ld'fi  Mpi’ed  reeonla  I'ulininat-im*; 
in  Ai'i'IIo  m  -MO  tmp.li.  m  1 031,  In 
tb(*  tS(*eond  Great  Whir,  the  Maeeht 
( t200  and  anbaeqnent  develofi 
nuaita  ueri*  (  he  niitalanding  litfiiier 
uu'ernrt  nf  the  I tnlian  air  (oree, 
McCklLuL  Gmami-;  Puini'on 
(182(5  8.3),  An  Amenean  .‘.oldier, 
military  uriter,  ami  pobliiaan, 

B.orn  at,  Phil 
atleipbia,  De**, 
3.  1826,  be 

uaa  eonnana- 
aioned  from 


0.  B.  MoOlritum 
AmerloiMi  flohlau* 


We)st  point  m 
1 8 16,  1 le  arfved 
as  a  beiitennnt 
m  the  iMeXteini 
Whir,  and  WHH 
promoted  i-np 
tain  tor  Ida  aer 
viee.4.  After  the  uar  be  wna  an 
in.strm*tor  iit  W'est  Point  and, 
h'uvingin  1800,  vumaent  to  Fnrnpi' 
to  study  Fnropeiui  military  atfidra. 
He  published  Arnmvi  of  Knrope, 
185(5,  rt'sigma!  from  the  army  iti 
1857,  and  took  iqi  railway  work. 
On  the  oiiHireak  oft  he  Civil  War  he 
WHH  nuule  nmjnr  general  ol  mihria 
in  April,  1861,  bnl.  was  idmont  im- 
mediately  prmnoted  to  regular 
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ina,j(>r-^f<nu'nil.  (lisju'i’scnl  th<‘, 

( '()nr(‘(I('r!iX(^H  a,(.  IMiilippi  on  Juno 
AfUa*  Uio  lAalia'al  <l('loal.  ai  llu'i 
(ii’Hti  haiik'  of  liull  RiUii  lu^  wa.H 
nia(l(^  p;<'ii('i‘aJ<in-(>lii<(l’  (►!*  tlu'  lAal- 
('ral  arinii'S,  Nov., 

Durini;  t.ht^  winter  IHBl  (>2  ho 
(li<!  good  work  in  organizing  lh(‘ 
army  oC  (lu^  Potonuio,  but  Ina  plan 
for  Ihi^  -spring  oampa-ign  did  noi 
mo(d-  with  approval,  and  lu^  vvas 
r(ditw'tal  oC  Mk'  siipromo  oomniand 
bull  Ud‘(i  in  (‘ounna.nd  ort.h<‘  army  of 
Ihoi  INdoinao.  On  lh)p<'’H  (hbbai 
at  ( V‘nlrovill(\  MoC^C'llan  vva-s  \v- 
inHlai(Ml  a.nd  H(ni(i  t,o  oppoH(^  Lta^'s 
a,dvatu’(‘  into  Mary  hind  in  S(‘pl. 
Ho  d(‘Iba-it'd  L(a^  ai  t-lu'  baO-lo  of 
Anti<‘iatn,  but-  Linoohi,  still  dis¬ 
trusting  him,  n-djndgod  his  fuirsuit- 
lac^king  in  vigour,  and  rt^pla,o(‘d  him 
by  Bnrnsickv  11  o  nov(H'  ooiin 
nuimhal  again. 

At-  th(^  pr(‘Hid(‘nlia-l  (‘ksdion  oF 
1S()1  Mot '-lolhui  a,ppt'ar(‘<l  a-s  a,  oan- 
(lida.t<‘,  putting  Forward  tbo  t’okiry 
oF  nt'gotia-ting  with  tho  Oonldiha*" 
at-(‘S,  but,  wa,s  badly  diddatcd,  a,nd 
wcad-  to  I0urop(^  until  ISbS.  AFtta’ 
his  rtdurn.  Ins  wrot(‘  much.  Ibi  diial 
n,t.  Orang(\  Oot-.  21),  IHSh.  lie-  wa,s 
a,  brilliant-  writ-oi-  and  sp<aik(a’,  a- 
good  organi/.ta\  and  jiot-  wit, bout, 
militiiry  gifts;  hut-  lu^  wa-s  t-oo 
kind-hoartod  to  la'  a  gn'a-t-  Ioa<lor, 
a-nd  hu-k(‘<l  t-ho  ta-ot-  to  mn-k(^  him  a 
Huota'MsFid  pnlitioiatL  t'Vnav////' (Um. 
Mot ll('lla,n,  1\  iS.  Mioki(\  IDOL 

Macclesfield,  Borough  and 
ma-rktd-  town  oFtDioshiro,  England. 
It  stands  on  t-lu^  rivc'r  Bollin,  18  m. 

|8,  oF  Ma-nohostor. 

ohuroh 

iH  hi.  MioluuD's, 

hI.owmI  ill  19(10; 

Hacclesfleld  crest  'I'  two  old 

oha-pols  and  ot  hor 

obj('otH  oFintiu’CHt-.  Tlu^  t-own  has  a 
town  ludl,  hospitals,  public  baths, 
public  library,  nuisouin,  water 
uiuUwt-aking,  (d-o.  ^Llu^  grammar 
school  dat-CH  From  tho  lOth  century. 
\V(^sl.  Ihirk,  Vdcdioria,  Park,  and 
South  Park  arc  publii^  naweaition 
grounds,  a-ud  t-h('.ro  a,r(»  various 
public,  playing  tiolds.  In  VVost- 
Pa,rk  is  t-ho  old  mark('.t  cross  oF 
Ma-ot'-h'slichl,  Four  anciemt-  monu- 
UK'nts  calk'd  Sa-xou  stones  stalls, 
a-nd  Brocklchurst  museum  and  a,rt 
galku’v.  Macch'slicld  givt^sits  name 
t-o  a-  CO.  const-iliu'ncy  ;  during 
1822  85  it  had  two  M'.P.s.  'FIu^ 
child'  industry  is  t-hc  nia-ind'a-cturc 
oF  silk  u-iul  (»t-h(',r  lihi'i'S;  there  a,r(^ 
also  Fa-ctorics  ma-king  ca-rdhoa.rd, 
(‘ork,  shoi'M,  shirts,  etc,. 

Maiadi'sliidd  hi'-c.auK',  a-  cor])ora,ti' 
town  in  the  12t-h  ci'ntury,  hnl-  was 
probably  important  earlier.  It-  had 


wa,lls  in  tlii^  Middle  Agiw.  Its  child’ 
industry  Fonniudy  ivas  button 
making,  int-roibiccd  in  the  Iht-h 
oi'id-ury.  ddio  first-  sdk  mill  was 
built  about-  1750.  DDio  town  has 
Fairs  a, nd  markots,  Ma,y  lAiir  last  ing 
a  wi'ok.  'The  Ba-rna-hy  holida-ys  arc 
ludd  For  a-  week  in  dmu'.  Tho  wdd 
moorland  distriid,  on  tho  Dorhy- 
shiro  hordi'r  is  oallod  Ma-i'idi'stii'ld 
Foi’ost-  Ma-i‘ki'l  days  hri.  a-ud  Sat. 
Poj).  (1051)  25,01)1)'. 

Macclesfield,  Kaiu.  ok.  Lnglish 
title  borne  by  l-ho  Families  of 
( lerard  and  Parker.  Charles 
tlera-rd  {c.  1()20  1)4)  hc'kmged  to  a 
Laiiea, shire  kunily  a-nd  i’ought-  For 
(duirles  I  dnrmg  i-ho(dvil  War.  In 
1045  he  was  made  a  hnron,  a-nd 
during  Hie  Commouwea-lth  was  in 
Frane(\  being  onc'  oF  the  intimates 
oF  Charles  11.  On  that-  king’s  res¬ 
t-oration  he  was  revvardi'd  rieldy  For 
his  loya-lty,  and  in  1(57!)  was  made 


McClintock,  Sir  (Prakcis) 
Lkopolo  (1811)"  11)07).  British 
Arid-io  explorer.  Born  at  Dundalk, 

July  8,  1811), 
ho  entered  t-ho 
na-vy  in  1821. 
A]ipoiute<l  t-o 
Hie  Aretie  ex- 
jiedition  under 
Sir  James  Ross 
in  1848,  he  was 
in  1850  first 

Sir  Leopold  lieutenant  oF 

McClmtock,  the  Assistance, 


•*"  "iC^  "w  1 


t 


Macclesfleld,  Cliushire.  Tower  and 

west  front  of  the  parish  church  off 
S.  Michael 

earl  oF  MaeideHliekl.  Hi-s  Fall  From 
Favour  was  duo  t-o  his  Friendship 
with  Monmout-li ;  hut-  he  won  the 
Favour  oF  William  of  ()rangC',\vdi()Hc 
HUfiporter  he  reniaim^d  until  his 
ik'ath  in  KilH.  11  is  son,  Charles, 
the  2nd  luirl,  was  senteneed  t-o 
dt^ath  For  lamspiraey,  hut  wa-s  par- 
doiu'd  in  1(587.  'The,  t-it  U^  lapsed  in 
1702. 

A  sueciissful  lawyer,  'riiomas 
Parker  (c.  1()(5()  “•17fF2),  w'as  (,he 
Founder  oF  Ihe  present  line  id'  carls 
oF  Maceleslii'kl.  He  ht'-eame  lord 
chieF  ju.stiee  and  then  lord  chati- 
eellor.  being  imide  a  baron  in  171(5 
a-nd  an  earl  in  1721.  Lat-cr  he  was 
impi'a-ched  For  eorrufdion  a-rid  wa,s 
lined  .220,000.  'Fhc  chieF  seat- oF  t, ho 
Fa-mily  is  Shirhurn  Castle,  O.xForil- 
shire.  An  ihlest  son  is  called 
Viseount  Parker. 


British  explorer  Hmit-  fur  the 
relief  of  Hir  John  Franklin.  Pro¬ 
moted  I'-ommatidei’  on  his  return,  in 
1852  he  commanded  the  Intrepid 
in  Bi'leher’s  Arct  ic  expedition.  In 
1857  he  was  given  command  of  tho 
Fox,  (it, led  out  by  Lady  Franklin, 
anil  sailed  on  anoihor  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John.  In  the  N.W,  of 
King  William’s  Land  he  discovered 
c-onvincing  proofs  of  Franklin’s 
dca-tli.  Returning  in  1850,  ho  was 
knight-cd  18(50.  Rear-admiral  in 
1871  a-nd  vie-e-admiral  in  1877,  hi^ 
wa-s  in  command  of  t-lio  North 
American  and  West  Indian  st-al, ions 
1870  “82,  and  bciuinie  admiral  in 
1884.  He  died  in  London,  Nov.  17, 
1007.  lie  published  an  aciionnt  of 
t  he  diseovery  oF  Frardvlin’s  remains 
in  1850.  ComnU  Life,  C.  K. 
Markhanp  1000, 

McClintock  ChanncL  Strait  in 
till'  Aret-i(^  Oiaxin,  betwi'on  Ihince 
oF  Wales  Island  and  Viet-oria  Is¬ 
land,  British.  N.  Amorica.  Througdi 
Mt'lvilk'  Sound  and  Banks  Strait, 
to  the  N.W.,  it  (mmmunieat-cs  wdth 
B('a-uFort  Sea. 

McCltire,  Sir  .Ioiin  David 
(IH()()”1022).  Brit  ish  ('dueat-ionist,. 
iiorn  at  Wigan,  Feb.  0,  1800,  and 
educat-ed  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
elie.stor,  a-nd  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  18!) I  he  was  appointed 
headmast  er  of  Mill  I  HU  school, 
whii'h  he  brought  into  tho  Front 
ra,nk.  He  was  knighte-d  in  1912, 
and  died  Fob.  10,  1022. 

McClure,  Sir  Koukrt  John  lm 
Mk.suriur  (1807-72).  A  British 
Arctic,  explorer.  Burn  at  Mk'xFord, 
Ireland,  Jan. 

28,  1807,  he  ’ 

st-udiod  at  Rton 
a-nd  S  a  n  d  - 
hui'st  a,nd  en- 
t-m‘ed  the  navy 
in  1S24.  In 
1 848  he  ae- 
eoiUfianiiHl  Sir 

Janit^s  Ross’s  ^ 

evru^dit  if.n  in  Sk  Eobert  McClure, 
i-xpean.iou  u  British  Arctic 

Hoa-ri'li  ot  Sir  explorer 

John  Fra-nklin, 

was  promot-ed  eomma-ndor  on  his 
rct-urn  in  1840,  and  in  1850  com¬ 
manded  the  investigator  on  an 
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Arctic  voycage  iinrlcrtakcMi  by  way 
of  Eenng  tStrait.  He  explored 
Hanks  Land,  spent  two  yi'ars, 
1851-53,  on  the  ice,  and  after 
many  vieissitudcs  was  restnied  l)y 
the  Kesoliite  and  retnriu'd  to  ILig- 
land  ill  1854.  He  was  knighted  and 
promoted  captain  upon  his  redurn, 
and  was  voted  £10,000  by  l,lu' 
house  of  commons  for  having 
discovered  and  siicitess fully  nc'goti- 
ated  a  North-West  Passages  H(‘ 
was  promoted  rear-adinii'al  in  1807 
and  retired  as  viee-admiral  in  1873, 
dving  (Oct.  17  of  the  same  yc'ar. 

'  McClure,  vSARTnUL  Midnkv 
(1857-1949).  British-horn  IJ.iS. 
editor  and  publislier.  Born  at 

Frocess,  An¬ 
trim,  Feb.  17, 
1857,  of  fSeot- 
t  i  s  h  -  F  r  e  ii  e  h 
parentage,  lu‘ 
was  takmi  at 
the  age  of  nine 
to  Indiana  by 
his  widow(‘d 
mother.  He 
worked  his  way 
through  thdes- 
burg  College,  IlliiU)is.  Kditor  and 
manager  of  The  Wheelman,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  1882-83,  ho  wans  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Do  \inne  Company, 
New''  York,  1883-84,  and  in  188-1 
established  the  hrst  newspaper 
syndicate  in  the  IJ.‘  LA.  In  diiiie, 
1893,  ho  founded  M‘(diir(‘\s  Maga¬ 
zine,  w'hich  he  edited.  By  pulilish- 
ing  Ida  Tarbcll’s  investigndion  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Midure’s 
Magazine  started  the  “  muck¬ 
raking  ”  reform  moyenumt  in 
American  public  life.  The  rapid 
increa.se  of  its  sales  to  250,()()()  a 
month  involved  M‘Clure  in  heavy 
debt  a.s  adverti.smneiit  rates  for  the 
magazine  had  been  based  on  an 
estimated  circulation  of  40,000. 
He  published  his  autobiography  in 
1941.  Among  his  other  books  wa,s 
Th0_  Achievements  of  Liberty, 
1935.  He  died  March  22,  1949.'  ’ 
MacColl,  Dug.ild  yuTiiiiiRLANn 
(1859-1948).  British  art  critic 
and  artist.  Born  March  10,  1859, 
he  was  educated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  He  ,stiuli(nl  art  at 
the  Westmimster  .school  of  art  ami 
the  tSlade  schcjol,  and  wa.s  .succc^s- 
critic  of  The  SVeetator 
and  The  Saturday  Hevievv,  edit.oi’ 
of  The  Architectural  Hevi^v,  ami 
lecturer  on  the  history  of  art  at 
University  College,  London  He 
was  keeper  of  the  Tate  Callerv 
1906-11,  then  until  1924  direehir 
of  the  Wallace  Collection.  He 
was  awvarded  the  James  Tait 
Black  memorial  prize  in  1945  for 
ms  book  on  Wilson  Steer,  Ho 
died  Dec.  21, 1948. 


MacColl,  M.uwoiai  (18.38 
1907).  Bi'iliish  eleiL'.  Born  iii 
Ckmliniiaii,  I  tiVM'nie.ss-shire,  lu' 
wa.s  ('(hiealvd  ;d.  'I'riihly  ('<>l|(‘g,(\ 
CIeiuilni(tii(!,  mul  in  Napk's.  Or- 
da.iiKal,  1859,  In*  laa'a.iiK'  l•('etol'  of 
S.  Ceorg(‘\s,  City  of  liondmi.  Ih' 
wa.s  eaaion  r('.siO(Mil  laii'v  of  Bip<iii 
1884  -1907,  ami  (li('(l  April  5,  1907, 
H(^  w'as  an  iidanuUt'  fiakmd  of 
Cladstone. 

McCormack,  -Ioiin  (1 88 1 
1945).  Bi'ii.ish-b(u'n  .\ui(M‘iean 
singm'.  Born  at.  .Athloiu',  -hnu'  I  1, 
1881,  h(‘  MtanbVd  mid(‘r  Sabbafiiii 
at,  Milan,  and  (ir.st  appeai'od  a.s  a 
eonrm’t  singm’  in  1907.  lb'  ina.de 
his  delniti  tlu'  sanu^  yiair  ;i4,  ( 'ovmil 
Carden  in  ( b.vallm’ia,  Busl  icaiia, 
and  was  (thoH(Mi  by  Wt'iiiga.rfiuM'  (o 
sing  tiu'  part,  of  Don  (M.la.vio  in 
Don  Ciova.nni  at  Hu*  iSalzbiii’;,^ 
h'sl.ival.  11  is  sueeeiss  (.her(‘  (‘.stab- 
Hslual  him  as  oiii'  of  Hu^  formiiont 
h'liors  of  Humla,y.  A,s,soci;0 vd  with 
Teira/zzini  in  many  opei’alie  pc'!'- 
lornuima's,  Ik*  also  appeaa'i'd  with 
Melba  ill  Ija,  Bohmne.  Ih*  made  hia 
debut  in  tin*  U.S.A.,  1910,  lalor 
joining  idle 


eomiiah'iilly  aiil  i  Bril  i;;b.  Aflm' 
M('rvi<v  III  Hu*  Uiirnl  Creal  War, 
1\1  e( 'ornn<‘k  aiul  ('(uniii  ;tfar((‘d 
lb('  illnil  rn((*(l  I  );iily  Ni-w;;  in  N,.\v 
\  ork  in  1921.  l\lr(  nrniK  k.  w  Iiou.mmI 
hi.’i  iiiilil.'iry  ( il  h'  aiul  um;  l•(UllHlon 
ly  railed  ( '(doiu*!  Met  'oi  iniek,  di,.,! 
at  ( 'bie.'iey,  \  piH  1 .  I  9.,.,, 

McCormick,  Wn.mvw  B\t 

KICK  (h.\N  (jsvv  Brilijih 

eeol<';:i;i:i|  ii*.  I’mu-,,  „(  Hull,  dtiiu*  M 
1877,  lu’  u;u< 

(*  d  11  <*  a.  1  (’  d 
at.  Id.i  iida  f  t 
e  a  I.  h  (*  d  r  a  I 
,‘iebo(d,  IWeler 
:;elniol,  and  S. 

.1  <di  iCu  ( '(d 
lepp*,  ('a  III 
bndrd*.  ( )r ' 
il  a  i  n  e  d  in 
1990,  lu'  \\a;. 

<’  II  r  a  I  e  It  f 
All  S  a  i  n  I  r , 

8lu  X  i|  «"r',' 


•Wat”  mcOornuok, 
ItriO.ih  eiU'lefiiUMtio 


John  McCormiiclt. 
Amonciui  sini^er 


Bosl.oii  a 
Cliieago  op(*ra. 
eo  m  pa,  n  ii's, 
a, 11(1  I'r('((uen(.- 
ly  singing  in 
lamdon.  Ih* 
b('(^!i,iu<‘  a  U.S, 
e  i  t,  i  z  e  11  i  I) 

1917,  a, ml  wa,s 
nia,(l(*  a  (‘oiuii, 
of  Hu'  papal 
e-ouri  ill  1928, 

He  (li(‘d  N(d)t.  10,  1945.  Co/ns’//// 

Lil(‘,  L.  A.  ( h  St  rong,  1 94  I . 

McCormick,  Cvau.s  Hauk 
(ISO!)  1884).  Am(*rieau  iiiveidor. 
He  was  born  at  W'ahiut,  (h’ov(\ 
^Vest  Virginia,  K(*h.  15,  ISO!),  Hu* 
son  of  a  fariiK'r.  He  invc'iihal  a. 
grain-(‘iit.ting  maehim*  in  1831,  and 
la, tor  .s(di  up  a, I,  Chicago  a  faetorv 
for  la,rg(!-,s(ad(*  mamifac-tun*  df 
m(*ehani(!a,I  Imrvi'sh'rs.  Ih*  di(*<l 
May  13,  1884. 

McCormick,  Boukut  ItiiTiiuR, 
(I880_  1955).  U.8.  mnvN- 

pap<‘r  prof)ri(‘tor.  Ih*  wa.s  horn  in 
Chicago,  III.,  on  duly  30,  hSHO, 
a,ud  gradiiatnd  from  Yah*  Uiiiv<*r. 
shy  in  1903.  Attit»r  slaidyiiig  law  at 
Northw(‘,st,t*ru  Ujiiyersily,  Ill.,  he* 
was  admildicd  (.o  Hu>  Illinois  har  in 
1907.  Ju  1910  h(i  lu'canu*  a,.s,soei- 
aWd  with  hi.s  eousni,  dosi'ph  Medill 
1  atUa’son,  a.s  eo-(*di(,or  a,nd  pub- 
wbm’  of  the  Chicago  dVilmm*, 
Under  their  ahL  dir(*etiou  Hh^ 
Iribune  enormon.sly  im‘reaN(*d  iOs 

fn’eulati()naudadv(*rtising,  lK‘eom- 

ing  one  of  Hu*  most  inlhiential 
ncw'Hpap(*r.s  of  the  Middle*  \Vi*.st. 
t  was  stauuctdy  Itepubliean  and 


,  t ht*ii  h(’(  amr  arl ing 
t'liaplaiii  to  (hr  hu'rr.i  m  N.  Alrira, 
u  lit'iv  hr  u  a  .  a  ppointrd  \  irar  id 
S,  Dal  rirk Johanui’.'ihtiru;,  A  Hit 
Merviiiu;  in  Hu*  IHr'd  (hr;d  War 
(hr  \\a:i  auiirdt'd  D.N.t ).  m  l!)I7) 
III*  hrraiiie  \  irar  ol  (  Vo\  don.  19|{); 
and  Mlirrt*rd('d  II.  B.  B  (f)irk) 
•8lirppard  a;i  virar  ol  S.  Marlin 
ill  I  lie«  Dii'ld.'i  in  1!)';*/  ''  D.-d  “  Mr 

('orniirk  w.aa  pi»(ud.'ir  no  boHi 
[irearlu'r  and  broiuh’a.itei ,  Ih* 
died  ( )r|.  17.  B)  IB. 

McCosli,  dwii'-i  (Bsii  91), 
Bril  i, ill  horn  I  bS.  philouojdier  and 
<*diu'a(  ioiii  it .  He  wa a  horn  at  ( 'aim 
keo.'ln  A)r:dnre,  \prd  1.  IHI 1.  nml 
edueiiled  at  (Haa*ou  and  hMm 
hiireji  Uin\»‘r  .ilir  i.  Tin*  piildu  a 
t  i'Ul  ol  hl.a  Mel  liod  ol  (ho  1  h\'Uie 
( }o\ ('I'nineni .  iK.ui,  xs'ured  bun 
the  pnd(‘.ihor,'.liip  (d  loyie  niid 
melnphyaiea  at  Beha?.|,  (iomg  to 
Ameih'u,  tie  ua.i  preeiileid  td  Hu* 
''")!eu:e  at  Drmm-fon.  iSHs  .SV, 
Uhrrr  he  died  Xo\  .  |(i,  Hspp  n,.,; 
<’hi(‘j  utu’K'i  are  :  dlu*  Iniiufioua 
of  llir  Mind,  l.sthi  ;  The  Si*otli*s|i 
Bldloaopliy,  ISTW  'Phe  IH-alialu* 
Dhiloaophy,  hSHV. 

McCracken,  h/Botim  IIhhun 
(L  1902),  Bnti'ih  id.'iuvngfd. 
ChHu*!*  lh*h<ii  Arm-itroim,  horn 
JiUM*  1902,  *ipent  I'lght  Vruf.'s 
\vilh  the  ri'prrlorv  mmipany  in 
.\(*w  ea.'d h’ on  lyne.  She  married 
ID  i>»  HUT  Angtm  Murrav  Me- 
Bniekrn,  I  ).S,()..  M,<  b  (d.  19  Bl) ; 
(**)  ill  1911  Mnngo  (Mtn|il(rll,  II(*r 
timt^  enmedy.  (Jutet  Wedding.  1938, 
arhu'\(*d  ont.'slandinu  'iiieee.'i‘-i,  and 
was  made  into  a  him  !91|.  A 
KeijUeh  ^(„^)ine|  Wi-elierid,  wa,t  pjo- 

uiieed  in  1911,  and  wun  eqindh 
smaaTafid.  No  Medal;..  D.td  1,  uim 
eoinedy  o|  Hm  ”  home  Iroiil "  m 
wurliaio,  and  cVy  Liberty,  l9oB, 
a  natire*  on  hureaiu’rin'V, 
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McCracken,  Sih  I^'iuodmimck 
VVlIJ.IAM  Nmiiioi.am  ( isr/.)  -lO-ll)), 
r>i'i(iHb  Holdicr.  lioni  Aufi;.  IH. 
1855),  1h‘  wa.s  (‘diicaiial  at,  Sa,iid- 
liur'Ht',  a,iiid  joinad  •!!)(, h  iti 

!871}.  !!('  wa,H  n,d]td,a,nt,  of  t,li(‘  1h( 
Borkw  i'(‘jL!!:im<ait,  1888  85,  and 
Hia’V(‘d  ill  lOfjjypts  Snakin,  and  on 
t,lu^  K|!i:y [it  ia,n  Front  ii'r  iKd'orc'  In* 
{i;ain(‘d  ilu*  D.S.O.  in  t,li(' 8.  Africjni 
\V5vr.  Ih^  n(MUina,n(!(‘d  tlin  7t,li 
iid'jinliry  l)rij„»;a,d(‘,  11112  M,  tin*  15t,li 
Snotitish  div.,  11115,  a,n  a,riuy  ('oi'pH, 
11117  18.  lln  hold  t,li('  Saot.tisli 
tunnnnuid  in  11118  111.  Kni.Li;ht,c<l 
in  11117,  ho  diial  Aufj;,  8,  lliJll. 

McCreery,  Sir  MionAiti)  Lon 
DON  (b.  18118).  A  Britiiali  Holdior, 

I !(' wa.M  lioiai  lAd).  1,  1,8118,  a, nd  odii 
(ai.ii’d  a,t,  Lt'On  a,nd  SandlnirKt,.  Il(‘ 
Horvial  in  bd’anoo  dnrinfj;  tlio  bdrat 
(Sr<'a,t,  Whir,  ooinnuunh'd  tlu'  12t,h 
lauioia'H,  11185  88,  a,nd  \va,H  pi'o- 
inot, od  nnijor-pjoiua'al  in  1048  and 
luaiti-LijiMi.  1044.  (Ildrf  of  at, a, IT  to 
Ah'xaiKha*  in  tln^  Middii'  bjant 
1042  48,  ho  (aimnnoidiMl  t,h('  lOtih 
c.orpH  in  Ita,ly  at,  SaJorno  and 
dui'infi;  tho  lon{>;  ditlionlt,  a,dvn,noo 
tiO  (lanHino  ;  ho  a,lHo  plannod  and 
oxoontod  tho  o.roHsin'j;,  a,nd  the 
sinndt,anoouH  Inndin^^  N.  of  tho 
(hu'iLdiu.no  in  .Inai,,  1044.  lit'  was 
appointt'd  to  ooinnuuid  t,ln'  StJi 
a,nny,  in  HUotM'HMion  tiO  Sir  Olivt'i 
L(M‘H(\  Nov.,  1044.  1  It^  waa  (LO.Ct- 
inAh,  Britiah  forct'H  in  AiiHt,ria 
from  duly,  1045,  until  in  Maroh, 
1040,  ho  wa,H  a,p[)oint,od  to  ooin- 
nuuultho  B.A.O.li,  Ho  wa,H  Britawh 
a,rniy  rt.iproMt'iitativt^  on  t,h(‘  U.N, 
niilii^ary  Hta,ll  conun ititi'o,  1048 -40. 
MoOrta'ry  wan  crtaittal  K.ChB.  in 
1048,  G.C.B.  in  1040. 

McCudden,  Oamioh  .Bykoud  (d. 
1018).  Britiah  airmaiii.  Ho  wont  to 
FraiUoo  at  tin?  ntart  of  Hio  Firat 
Groad  Wa,r  as  a  rntadianio  attaaduul 
to  tlio  Il.K.CJ.  Ho  fj;a4nod  tho  M.M. 
in  S(>.f)t.,  101(5,  Soon  a,l'torwardH 
comnuHsionod,  ht^  won  tho  JV1.(j. 
and  bar,  D.S.O.  adid  bar,  and  in 
March,  1018,  tho  VXl  Up  to  tha,t 
month  MoGuddtm,  who  had 
roaohtid  tlm  rapuk  oF  major,  had  ac- 
oountod  Tor  54  onomy  pianos  (42 
dtdinitioly  dostro^vtal).  Ho  was  lly- 
in^^to  Franco  In  taJco  command  of  a 
squadron  vvlu'n  lit' waskilhshdulyS. 


Derek  McCullock, 
British  broadcaster 
and  writer 


McCwllocli, 

DnRI'IK  IvOB 
I^J{,MAS1UJR  (b. 

1807).  British 
broadcaster  and 
writer.  Born 
at  Plymouth, 
Nov.  18,  1897, 
ho  was  educated 
at  Croydon  high 
school,  a  n  d 
served  in  tho 
Pdrst  Great  War 


in  tli(‘  infantry  and  ILF.G.  Ih' 
joiiK'd  tlu^  B.Ii.G.  as  an  ariinounocr, 
Ix'camt'  popiihu-  ii-s  “  Uiicdi'  Mao” 
of  tib(‘  ('Idldrt'ids  Hour,  and  during 
1088  5(1  was  in  cha.rgt^  of  that  [irn 
gramiiK'.  IL'  also  puhlishi'd  st'vcraJ 
boidcH,  iiiolnding  Ga.rdcidng  Gnvt'd, 
11181  ;  d’rav(‘lh*rs  4dii'(‘(%  108(5  ; 

(\)rnish  Atha'iildirt',  1087,  Sovcrt'ly 
wouiidt'd  in  tlu'  First  Grt'at  Wa,r, 
losing  Hi(^  sight  of  oiu'  (\vo,  lu^ 
also  lost  a  It'g  as  Hu'  rt'sult  of  a  road 
a.('cid(‘nt  in  1088, 

M'Culloch,  doiiN  Haims  AY 
(1780  1  8(54  ).  A  BriHsli  coonoiniHti. 
ilorn  Ma.r<!h  I,  1780,  i\>i  WMiithorn, 
W'igliownsldrt',  lie  wa-s  i‘dnca.t.(‘d  in 
Fdinbiirgh  and  iH'c.aim*  a  huvyt'i-’s 
clci’k  tlu*ro.  In  1817  lu'  bt'oanio 
a.ssooia4Yd  wiHi  The  Scotisnuin,  and 
soon  luadcit  roinitalion  asa  writ(»r 
and  Icoturi'r  on  ('oonoiuics.  During 
1828  82  ho  was  [U’ofi'ssor  of  poli- 
ticaJ  coonomy  in  i,h<»  university  of 
Ltindon  ;  lilu'n  eoinpirolh'r  of  tho 
sldUd'oiKM-y  ofliiai  from  1,888  until 
his  (h'ait.h,  Nov.  11,  18(54.  His  books 
ineliide  A  Dielionary  of  ( ^iiuiiK'rta^ 
and  ( JoinuK'reiai  Naodgat^ioii,  18.82; 
SldUistioal  Aeeount,  of  tho  Britisli 
Fmpin',  18,87  ;  Lil.t'ratun'  of  Boli- 
(ioai  l^k'.onomy,  1845.  He  editod 
Sinilii's  VVt'ailih  of  Natiions,  1828, 
and  Hioaii’tlo’s  Works,  184(5, 

'  MacCunn,  H AM isn  (18(>8  d0U5). 

pMini  a.t  (h’l't'ii- 
1 8(58,  he  was 
iraiu(‘tl  a.t  tho 
Bioyal  Colh'go 
of  Musio,  Lon¬ 
don,  n,nd  wa.s 
professor  of 
liarmony  at 
i  Ii  (\  H  o  y  a.  I 
Acatlomy  of 
Music,  1888™- 
04.  Jlis  ovi't'- 
iuro,  Liuid  of 
tlu^  Mountain 
and  tlio  Blood, 
[lorformod  at  tho  (.Irystal  Halaoo  in 
1887,  lirst  brotight  him  into  notice', 
and  h(^  followed  it  u})  with  a  suc- 
CH'ssion  of  works,  the  chic'f  being  tho 
caniatias  Lord  lJlliii'’s  Dauglitor 
and  4die  Bay  of  tho  Last  Alinstrol, 
and  tlu',  op(‘ras  Joanio  Btvuus  aTid 
Diarmid.  Ho  <liod  Aug.  2,  101(5. 

MacDiarmid.Huait.  Fen  name 
ol  Christophor  Murray  Grieve, 
British  poet  and  j7>uriiaiist,  born  at 
Langholm,  Dumfrii'sshiro,  Ang,  II, 
1802,  and  educated  at  Fdinburgb 
University.  A  ehamr>ion  ol  diat'Ot 
ho  was  a  founder  of  tho  Scottish 
centre  of  tho  P.E.N.  club  and  of 
tho  Scottish  Nationalist  political 
party.  His  volumc^s  of  poi'iry 
include  Sangsehaw  ;  Stony  Limits  ; 
Hymns  to  Li'nin  ;  Tho  Birlinn  of 
Olanranald  (from  the  Gac*Uc).  In 
prose  he  wrote  on  tho  oon- 


British  composi'i*. 
oek,  March  22, 


Hamisli  MaoCunn, 
British  composer 
mitoil.  <0  h'ry 


tenip()ra,ry  woeia.l  iind  political 
scene  in  Seotlaial.  In  1115(1  he  wa.s 
grant.ed  a.  civil  list,  pf'nsion  or  hI5(J 
per  year,  Lmdyy  Boot.,  an  a.uto- 
l)ioirra,[)hy.  appi'.-iri'd  in  11148. 

Macclona,  C.'iiARLn.s  (18(5(1- 
1916),  lirst, ish  tlu'atrical  manager 
Pxirn  in  Dublin,  lu^  made'  his  first 
appi'anuiee  on  t.lu'  stages  at  Fdin- 
Inirgli  in  1884  and  Ids  Loudon 
debut,  in  1887.  In  1921  he  Foniu'd 
his  own  company,  LIk'  Maedona 
lM!i,y('rs,  who  b<'ea.m(^  e.t'li'hrated 
for  tlu'ir  [lerformanees  of  liernard 
Sliaw's  i)l.'i,ys.  lie  iiresenL'd  re¬ 
vivals  of  Diplomacy  and  The 
Wandf'ring  d('w,  pi-oiiiiei'd  Gn  the 
Hoek.s  at  t.lK'  (iamhridge  Tlu'aire 
in  11184,  and  apjK'ari'd  as  Pntonius 
in  Ilamk't.  ll('<li('d  Nsiv.  15,  104(5. 

Macdonald.  ( Ikh'.st  of  tlu^  Scot¬ 
tish  (dans.  1 1  is  .said  to  lie  of  Piet.ish 
origin  and  have  Ik'i'ii  founded  by 
a  d(‘se,(‘nda,nt  of  Somerled  of  tlio 
Ish's  (Gac'lie,  Soinhairlc',  i.e,. 
Samin'l),  who  Ix'canu'  powi'rful  as 
ihaiK'  of  Argyll  in  the  I2th  ec'ni.ury. 
liy  his  iuarria.g<'  to  a  daughter  of 
01a.V(^  ih('  Swarthy,  king  of  Man 
(Uid  t.h('.  Isles,  h(''  added  tlu^  h('rita.ge 
of  tlie  last-named  t.o  his  own 
]H).ss('.ssions,  Ih'  was  slain  in  hattlo 
at  Hi'iifrew  in  11(54,  and  left  four 
sons.  Till'  clan  has  included  tlie 
Mac  Donalds  of  t.Iu'  lsU*s  and  Sk'at, 
Glanranald,  (di'iigarry,  K('[)potdi, 
Stalfa,  and  the'  Maclans  of  Gkm- 
coe.  MacDonell  is  a  variant. 


Macdonald,  Sir  UiAirnu  Max- 
wkiMj  (1852-1915).  liritish  soldier 
and  diplomatist.  Born  Junt^  12, 
1852,  amd  ('du- 
cat.('d  at  Uj)- 
piugham  and 
Sandhurst,  he 
entered  t  h  e 
7  4th  H  i  g  h- 
1  a  n  d  e  r  s  i  n 
1  8  7  2.  T  e  n 
yc'ars  later  he 
wi'iit.  to  Cairo 

as  military  at-  ,  plaucle  M,  Mac- 

ow.DA  n.wi  aonald,  British  soldier 
taefuL  m  l  saw 

Honu'  lighting. 

In  1887  he  was  acting  agc'Ut  and 
consnl-geiuo’al  at  Zaiizihar,  and 
as  eominissioner  iix  S,  Nigeria  in 
1891  took  part  in  the  Brass  River 
expi'dition.  in  189(5  he  went 
to  Peking  as  ('iivoy  ('Xtraordinary 
a,nd  [iliMiipotentiary,  remaining  in 
that  cajiacity  until  the  Boxer  rising 
and  the  siege  of  the  legat.ions,  June 
”Aug.,  1900,  when  he  commanded 
tho  de.fence.  For  this  ho  roeeivod 
the  K.C.B.,  and  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  appointtsi  ambassador  at 
Tolcyo,  remaining  until  1912.  Ho 
died  Sept.  10,  1915. 

Macdonald,  i'] nn  k  Jacquk.s 
JoH'Dini  Alioxandriii  (17(55-1 84'()). 
Fremsh  soldier.  Born  at  Sedan, 
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Macdonald, 
Duke  of  Taranto, 
Frenck  soldier 

After  David 


Nov.  17,  1765. 
he  helon.Gfed  to 
a  Jacobite 
family  exiled 
in  the  cause  of 
James  11.  He 
e  ti  t  e  r 0  fl  an 
Irish  regiment 
in  the  service 
of  France,  hut 
in  1781)  left 
this  to  join  tihe 
rev()lutionai\y 
army.  By  1706  he  was  comma, ml- 
ing  a  division.  In  171)7  he  was 
made  governor  of  Borne. 

Macdonald  later  served  in^  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  in  1809  was  given  a 
command  in  Italy.  For  his  con-^ 
siderable  share  in  the  victory  of 
Wagram  he  was  made  a  marshal, 
and  created  duke  of  Taranto.  He 
served  in  Spain,  was  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  Napoleon’s  concluding  hat- 
ties,  and  in  1814  went  over  to  the 
Bourbons.  He  died  Sept.  7,  ISB). 

Macdonald,  Flora  (17i2-"90). 
Scottish  Jacobite  heroine.  She  lost 
her  parents  early,  and  was  brought 

up  by  relatives, 
the  Clan  ran  aid 
family,  being 
adopted  later 
by  Lady  Ma.c- 
donahl  of  Skye. 
In  1746  she  as¬ 
sisted  in  the 
escape  of  B  rill (‘c 
Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  after  Cub 
loden,  for  which 
she  was  arrest¬ 
ed  and  sent  toLondon,  where  she  was 
detained  but  kindly  treated.  When 
released  under  the  Act  of  I ndemnity 
in  1747  she  was  presented  with  £1,500 
by  her  admirers.  In  1750  she  marnod 
Allan  Macdonald  of  Kingshurgh, 
emigrating  with  him  to  N.  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1773.  During  the  War  of 
American  Independence  Allan  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces,  and  Flora  accom])anied 
him  on  service  until  he  w'as  taken 
prisoner  of  war.  By  his  advice  slie 
returned  to  Scotland,  1779.  She 
died  at  Kingshurgh,  Maridi  5,  1 790. 
See  Culloden ;  consult  Life  and 
Times  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
A.  C.  Ewald,  1886  ;  Life  of  Elorji 
Macdonald,  A.  MacGregor,  1901. 

MacDonald,  Geougb  (1824™ 
1905).  British  novelist  and  poet, 
Bom  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire, 
the  Howglen  and  Rothieden  of 
his  novels,  Dec.  10,  1824,  he  was 
educated  at  King’s  College,  A  her- 
deen,  and  Aberdeen  University, 
He  was  a  Congregational  minister 
at  Arundel  from  1850  to  1853, 
but  retired  in  the  latter  year  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  fro- 


Flora  Macdonald, 
Jacobite  heroine 

Portrait  hy 
A.  Ram  my 


qncntly,  howa'vcr,  occiiiiying  |i 
pits  a-s  a,  lay  preat'lu'r.  lie  (‘diliu! 
Good  Worrls  for  the  \'oung,  1870 
72,  re(‘(uvcd  a  (‘ivi!  li.sl,  pi'iisioii  of 
£100  in  1877,  and  died  at  AhIl 
tead,  SiUTC'y,  IS,  1005. 

A  volumiiiou.s  wriler,  whosi* 
style  expri\ss('d  a,  charming  person  ¬ 
ality,  his  lirsl,  work,  I’o(mii,s  and 
E  s  s  a,  y  s ,  w  a,  s 


p  u  b  I  i  H  h  e  (1 
anonymously 
in  1851.  Phan- 
taKt(‘s,  a  Fa,(u'i(' 

Roma. nee,  in 
jirost^,  1 858,  wa.s 
the  first  of  his 
works  f.o  at- 
traetgiunuvil  ^  , 
noti<'-t'.  1 1  is  M  d  /({ 

pothical  out-  * 
put  filL'd  Dihoii  ,(■  Pry 

two  larg(^  vohiuu'.s,  1893.  Hu, skin 
(hu'lared  lii.s  Diary  of  an  Old  8oul 
to  be  oii(‘  of  t  he  thr(‘(‘  greah  (‘(digi- 
oils  poll m,s  ol  the  I9(Ji  e(Mi(iury.  ile-, 
was  tile  author  of  the  widl-knowa 
Where  Did  You  Come  hh-om,  Ha  by 
Dcuir  ?  and  That  Holy  Thing.  Ilia 
story  books  for  cliiidriui  ineliuh' 
Ranald  Baiinermnn’.s  Boyhood, 
1871,  Al/  tlie  Back  of  Hu^  Norlli 
Wind,  1871,  and 'Mie  PrineesH  and 
the  Oohlin,  1872.  Of  bi.s  novi'U, 
some  are  of  aspirit-ual  and  mystical 
duiraeter,  such  as  Da,vid  'Elgin- 
broil,  1862;  oOiers,  such  as  Alee 
Forbos  of  Howglen,  1865,  a.iv  no- 
taJ)le  for  their  presentation  ofSeot,- 
tisb  life  and  eliaraeter.  ("mava// 
Life,  J.  flohnson,  1906  ;  anlliology, 
od.  0.  8.  Lewis,  1!H5. 

Macdonald, Nik  Hhutor  Aitoifi- 
iialp(1853  1903),  British  soldiei'. 
Born  at  Rootneld,  Dnpiharl, 

April  13,  1853, 
i  o  f  h  n  m  b  1  o 
pa,renlage,  be 
wa,H  assiMiant 
in  a  draper's 

a  shop  for  a,  fi^w 
yvars,  and  in 
IH7(I  onliMnil 
in  the  Oonlon 
H  ighhuHlers 


In  18!)9  Manloiiahl  wn;;  fU'iit  to 
Soul  !i  AlVie.'i.  |(»  lake  eoinmand  of 
the  Hi, ", bland  lu'i."iHh'.  In  Max* 
100 


o  w  (iM  e.iva-ii  I  III'  eoniniand 
of  t  he  I  roitpa  in  (  by  hui,  hut  m  I  h(‘ 
follow  hi",  y('ar  a  y.i'a  vi^  eliar.'U'  u  aii 
hi'oiudit  againal,  him.  Ih'  rr(  nniiMl 
t.o  Bomloii,  hilt,  w  aa  ordmed  by  tlu' 
war  olbee  to  (aihinil  himaelf  to  a 
<’<'nri.  of  imiuirv  in  (  V\  hui,  and  on 
his  w  ay  I  hit  her  ahoi  hiinacif  ia 
Baria,  March  2o.  1003.  1'h<uv  ia  a. 
menioi'ial  lowm' at  Oni",walh  Hoaa- 
shii'(\  eomph'ted  lOdV.  Onrine,  the 
Iri’rMl,  Or('a(,  \\'ar  (here  wcriMi haurd 
rumoura  (hat,  Maiahuiahh  arill 
alix'(\  held  a  (h‘rmaii  eoniniand. 

MacDonald,  .)  \  m  i-;,*  ;  H  \  m  a  a  v 
{HStlO  1937).  r.rilifdi  a(a.t.vuniui. 
Boi'ii  a.(.  Loaaii'iiioul  h,  Morayaldre, 
()et,  12,  IStit*,  he  U.’Ui  edili'.'ited  a,(, 
t  he  x'illa."'*'  aeluad  t  hei'e.  1  (c  went 
to  lauidoii  in  IHSI  ill! ondinp;  to 
at  udy  lor  (  he  (eaieliili!'  [Udfe  laioii, 
maiiiitalnini*  hiinaelf  ineunw bile  ua 
a.  elerk.  Bi'ceiiiiirg  pri  \  n.te  aeere 
(iiry  to  aai  Iriah  polit  ieiaai.  Ih'  ajao 
heg;iui  to  innke  liia  w  aw*  a. ;  a.  pane 
nuJiiil .  Ilt«  joined  t hr  I ndrpendeat 
Bahour  lka.r(y  in  180  1.  and  uii.me 
ei'Mafully  I'oiitealed  1  ,rirra(r|‘  in  i  he 
doetion  td'  ISOo,  H  waa  largely 
tln’ongji  hifi  ellnrta  that  (he  trade 
uiijoiis  agi’eeil  (o  roll.riiorat e  in  the 
I.L.B..  a  move  w  lOdi  hd  to  the  tor 
Illarion  of  tlir  Labour  party  in 
loot),  Mm'Donald.  aa  ai'erelaiti, 
dratted  ita  eiuial  it  ntmn, 

lie  w aiM  apann  delratrd  in  tin* 

loot)  eleetion.  hut  waa  ret uria  d  in 
1900,  heeoim'ng  h-ader  of  t  hr  part  v 
in  101  I .  ( )p 

pnaiiig  drud 
Bril  ail  I 'a  eatr\ 
iiit<f  I  hr  h’if'at 
<*!'(' at  War, 


agn. iiitrii  Ihr 
majority  id'  hio 
parly,  in  1917 

hr  puliliely 

Htipporti'd  'a  . 

riwoliit  ionarv  «LB'ajnsAy  MnrOaimhl, 
niovrinmit  on 


Btitiah  Mtatiiawrwi 


rj  i  ^  '  I  U  MV  !  H  I  I- rw, 

®  <iiH(,i„Kuia.. 

Lafayette  iGg  111  111  Midi 
in  till'  s(M‘ond 
Atf-Imn  War  (I, ST!)  ,«(»)  (,h„(,  h<i 
w.'w  roc(miincii(li.(|  (br  ,i  l■(n|lIlli.H. 
.Sion  by  Lord  Hnherts.  IUh 
qualities  fiH  a  soldier  had  alri'udv 
oanusl  ior  him  tiui  nickiniino  of 
I'lfthtmg  Mae.  Jn  ]H8:t  he  joined 
the  Egyptian  eonstahulnry,  was 
Hubsoquciitly  transferred  to  the 
army,  anil  heeaine  noted 
for  his  skill  in  training  native 

Eftyptian  lirii^ado 
which  ho  comman(l(!(l  at  tho 

of  Omdurman,  1898,  was  dnelly 
rosponaibJo  for  the  victory. 


liussiiMi  linen;  asareMidt  the  Nation 
ariSeainen  sand  Firenira’annion  re ^ 
lus(‘d  to  allow  him  to  shO  wfien  he 
wanted  to  xiiut,  |{u,M;aa.  He  was 
also  iinaide  (,»  aiirud  an  interna 
tional  pearr  inert  ing  at  8t(irldiolni, 
a.M  a.  jaeciiauj  wan  ivlur.rd.  Hin 
resulting  unpopularity  coat  him  Iiih 
parliaiiKuitary  seat,  in  19 1 H,  and  he 
did  not  return  until  1022.  as  MJh 
lor  Alieravnn.  By  thm  time  his 
hrm  opfKwirinii  to  tin*  Uommnniata 
had  rt'Miored  liia  |H>|Hi!ariiy  wit. hin 
the  party,  <4  wlui'h  he  resumed  his 
h'lulershifi,  this  giving  Inin  alan  the 
h-adm'Hhip  uf  Hm  oppoaitimn  An  a 
nwdt  nf_the  1023  ehrtimq  he  la*- 
e^aine,  'udili  Liberal  Mnppnrt,  t-he 
first  Lahnur  priim*  mininter  (Jan. 
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,1924),  t-aikinfjj 

HiMti’dlarysliip  as  W(‘I1.  Min  miiuHtty 
waH  sliort  "li  v(‘(l,  aa  lu'  u  jim  (l('l<‘al('d 
in  Oc(i.  oa  nji  opposition  motion 
cnJlin^f  for  nti  impiiry  into  tlu^  'k'op- 
pin/j;  oFai  cIinrLa'  of  stalit  ion  a|fainHtr 
a  (loinninniHti  pa nifjhh'tcaa*.  Mac¬ 
Donald  naiTov\'ly  r('ta,in(‘(l  Ins  scaif 
in  tilu^  next  (4('clion,  wlnm  tlu^ 
(lonwa'vutivi'H  rcturrunl  to  po\v(‘r, 

In  1920  lui  was  ('U'ctiMl  M,l\  for- 
Scahaan  Ila.rl)our,  and  aLadn  la*- 
ca.nu^  prcanica',  lhou}i;li  njj;a,in  of  a 
minority  pjovta’iinumt'.  Incrcxisii^j!; 
niuanploynuad.,  tojaicdlua*  with  tlu^ 
d(‘.(9in(^  ortiradt\  forced  MaicDonald 
in  H)3I  in  puli  hefon*  Ins  (‘olhxlijm'H 
draHlic  nuxiHinx'H  of  ndn'nchmenti, 
baised  on  the  lindingw  ol'  tlu'-  May 
cot»nnit.l(ax  d’h(%s(\  (‘Kpt'cially  the 
pro[)oNaJ  for  Ji  nuxuiH  test  ”  {(jf.v.) 
for  uneinphiyinenti  pay,  were  nn- 
a,(ice()tiaihle  to  the  majority  of  the 
(iahimdi,  who  r(d’nH(Hl  llnai' HUf)pori.. 
Ma(d)()na,ld  found  tlu^  ('miHcn’va” 
tiv(‘.H  aaid  mosli  LilKU’alH  rtxuly  to 
Hui)porii  an  all-party  (i;ov('ruin<mti, 
which  lu”)  formed  in  Anji;.,  19JU, 
with  Hmall  su|>porti  from  ha, hour 
■"  t,hoH(^  hahour  numdxu’H  who 
followed  him  lamifij  r(‘j(H*t(M!  hy  tlu^ 
Labour  Ibirty  aiiul  taking!;  the 
name  National  Luibour.  A  jj;(m(u-a,l 
election  in  Oct,.  rc)tiurned  IIuh 
“■  Nuitiomd  ”  govauaummt,  wil-h  a, 
hu^(^  majority  ;  but  the  luuv  lumH(^ 
was  predomimiintly  OonMcu'vaitivci 
and  Ma,(d  lomihrH  ponition  wa,H 
thend'orci  Ntunen'liat  anoma,louH. 
'H(^  had  to  nu^eti  li<n’ce  oppoHilion 
IVom  La.bour  memlHU'H  who  ao- 
■cuhchI  him  of  ‘‘  Ht^lin^  fhe^  paHH.” 

After  a  visit,  to  Ubishinglon  to 
discusH  lb(^  Britiish  d(d)t  to  the 
U.S.A.,  MacDonald  showed  many 
signs  of  overstrain.  His  spe(a4u^s 
bec.a, nu^  noti(Ha\,bly  morci  vague  and 
ova,sivc^.  It,  wUiH  at,  this  pcu'iod  that 
Winstion  (Lurchill  t<’irmcHl  him 
^  th(>!  bonehiHs  wondevr.”  This  over¬ 
strain  Icid  Ma,c.Dona,ld  to  resign  the 
premiershij)  to  Baldwin  in  BlJlf),  in 
exelumge  for  the  oni<ai)  of  lord 
president  of  the  cioumal.  In  the 
1935  election,  ho  lost  his  seat  by 
20,900  v(>tos.  But,  he  nunained  in 
otbee,  and  was  oleekM  in  F(d)., 
193(5,  for  t,he  Scottish,  lTniv(u*silii(^s. 
In  May,  1937,  ho  rcsigmvl  from 
onicio,  and  later  set  out  for  South 
Amoricui,  dying  on  the  voyage, 
Nov.  9,  1937. 

At  his  best,  MrveDonald  was  a 
persuasive  orator ;  ho  was  also  a 
prolific  political  wTitor.  His  tcmiro 
of  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  1923 
was  considered  generally  success- 
ful.  It  fell  to  him  to  set  many  pro- 
eodentiH  on  the  first  advemt  of 
Labour  to  government,  and  this  ho 
contrived  to  do  with  ap})reciablo 
tact  and  dignity,  llis  wife,  Mar- 


gar(9-  Kth(4  (llaidsfone  (d,  1911), 
wluuu  h(^  ma, fried  189(5,  pro- 
Ibumlly  inlliumcxMl  bis  eainHU’,  A 
pkvising  imMtioriuil  to  luu’  staiuls 
ill  laiieobrs  Inn  BiiTls.  (b/asod/ 
hiv(\s,  II.  A.  d'illmnii,  1929;  M. 
A.  Hamilton,  1931  :  h.  M.  Weir, 
193S  ;  Lord  Niton,  1939. 

MacDonald,  .1  u.xNK'p'ru  (b. 
1907).  Anim’iean  lilm  aetress  and 
singiM'.  Of  Seotil islidrish  destaudi, 
she  was  born  at  Phihidcdplda, 
tluiK'  IH,  1907,  (‘dueabal  tluuax  a, ml 
mad('  luu'  debuti  on  t-hc!  stage'  in 
r('vu(',  wlum  a,  eliild.  Ih'r  powea-ful 
soprmio  voice'  at  tract  eel  attemt  ion, 
and  she'  made'  a  success  in  tbe^  Ne'W 
Yeu'k  preielueh  iem  of  Irene,  1920. 
She'  emteu’cel  films  undeu*  the  ans- 
pie'CH  e)f  LnbitiSe'h  wbe»  dire'e-te'd  The 
heive  Parade,  1929,  in  wliie'b  she 
filayeel  oppe>sit,e'  Maurice'  Obevalicr. 
She  se'eu'cd  sueeesH  in  a  series  eif 
musie'al  lilms,  in  wliieh  she  played 
ofipeisito  N('lHon  Nddy,  r.f/.  Rose 
Miirie,  193(5 ;  Bitt  er-Swc'et,  1941. 
Other  eif  lu'r  (Urns  ineliided  San 
Franeuse'ei,  1937  ;  Smilin’ ’’.riireuigh, 
1942;  Ouiire),  1943;  and  'Tlu'eo 
Daiiu'ing  OaiUgbters,  194S. 

Macdonald,  Sir  deniN  Alilv- 
ANi»KR  (1S15  -91).  (!ana.elia,n  poH- 
tieiaai.  Beam  in  (Jlasgow,  Jan.  11, 

LSI 5,  lie'  wont 
as  a  child  tei 
(kimuhi,  where 
he  wa,H  called 
to  the  bar  in 
IH3(5,  and  in 
LS44  hee*amo  a 
Oonsorvativo 
member  of  the 
legislature.  In 
1847  he  jeiined 
th('  geivernmemt  as  ro('eivcr-gen- 
('ral,  and  after  six  years  in  oppeisi- 
iiein  was  att.orney-general  of  Upper 
(Jaiiiada  1854-57,  when  he  liee'amc 
prime  minister  of  the  tiwei  Uanaelas. 

Canada  was  passing  thremgh  a 
crithtal  stage,  and  Macelonald’s 
seilutiein  of  the  many  ditllcultieH 
was  federation  of  the  various  prei- 
viiKicH.  When  in  18(57  the  fedora- 
tie  m  was  aceomplished,  Macdonald 
was  knighteel  and  became,  until 
1874,  the  first  prime  minister  of 
the  new  uniein. 

He  returned  to  power  in  1878, 
remaining  premier  until  his  death, 
May  29,  1891,  He  was  alse)  iu- 
tlueritial  iu  promoting  the  building 
e)f  the  Canadian  Paeilie  Hly.  A 
supremo  manager  of  men,  and  of 
groups  of  men  with  contending  iu- 
terost.s,  he  did  much  te>  develop 
the  resoureos  of  the  nortih-west. 
CormiU  Life,  J).  G.  Creighton, 
2  voIh.,  1952,  1956. 

JTifl  widow  Susan  Agnes  (d. 
1920)  was  made  Baroness  Macdon¬ 
ald  of  Eamsoliffc,  Aug.  14,  1891. 


SirJolmMacdonald, 
Canadian,  politician 


MacDonald,  Mane 'e)LM  (b.  1901 ). 
Britiisli  peilit-u'laiU  and  administra¬ 
te  ir.  \'’emnger  son  eif  J.  Ramsay 
,  Mae' Donald 

{(f.r.),  he  was 
b  o  r  n  a  t 
Lossiemouth, 
Me)!'  ay  shire, 
anrl  educated 
at.  Reel  ales 
sehe)e)l,  and 
Queen’s  Col- 
h'gc,  Ox  fell’d, 
Malcolm  Macdonald,  He  entorod 
British  politician  and  Ui 

administrator  PJ  ’ 

1929  as  La¬ 
bour  me'mhor  feir  Basse'!, law,  and 
was  pju'liame'ntiiry  imder-socrt'- 
tary,  Deiminiems  e>niee,  1931-35, 
he'e*e)n\ing  a  privy  councillor  in 
1935.  1  lo  was  I>.)niiuionH  secretary 
in  1938  and  was  a[)pe)inteel  min¬ 
ister  of  Health  in  1940.  He  was 
IJ.K.  high  ceiminisHiemer  in  (Amada, 

H) 41'4(5;  llrst,  geivernor-goneral 
of  the  Peelc'ratiem  of  Malaya  and 
Singape)re,  194(5-48  ;  U.K.  oeun- 
inissiejner-general  in  S.K.  Asia, 
11)48-55  ;  U.K.  higli  commissioner 
in  Inelia  IVom  1955.  Leader  of  the 
small  Nat.ioiial  Labour  party  from 
1937,  he  flid  ne)t  stand  for  re- 
eleetiion  in  1945. 

Macdonald,  Sir  William 
CuRisToiMiRR  (1831-1917).  Cana¬ 
dian  philaidJireipist,  Beirn  at  Glen- 
aladale,  Rriue'c 
Kehvard  L,  the 
son  of  a.  presi- 
deuti  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  assem- 

I)  I  y  ei  f  the 
island,  he  made 
his  fortune  in 
Meintreal  in  the 
tobacco  busi¬ 
ness.  1 1 0  de- 
veited  largo 
sums  to  the 
])r()motiie)n  of  education,  founding 
the  Macdonald  agri  cult  and  ceillego 
at  Sto.  Anno  da  Bellevue,  Quebec, 
at  li  cost  of  about  £1,000,000,  and 
making  muuiticcnt  demations  te) 
McGill  University  and  Ontarie)  ag- 
ricult.ural  ceillegc.  He  was  kniglited 
in  18t)8,  and  died  Juno  11,  1917. 

Macdonell,  Alkstatr  (o.  1725- 
(51).  Scottish  JiK'ohite.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  chief  of  Glengarry,  he  be¬ 
came  an  o dicer 
in  the  Royal 
Scots  Regi¬ 
ment,  then  in 
the  service  of 
F  r  a  n  e  0 .  1  n 
1744  ho  went 
to  Scotland  on 
a  Jacobite  mis¬ 
sion,  and  in  the 
following  year 
was  captured 


Sir  William  Mac¬ 
donald,  Canadian 
philanthropist 


Alestair  Macdonell, 
Scottish  JacoUtc 
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at  sea  while  bnnpins:  assistance  to 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  in 
Scotland.  Sonic  time  after  his  re¬ 
lease  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  a 
spy  upon  the  prince,  sigriing  his 
dispatches  to  tlic  English  Govt'rn- 
ment  with  the  sobricpietof  “  Pickle,” 
a  name  which  Andrew  Lang  made 
familiar  by  his  book  Pickle  the 
Spy.  He  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Jacobite  party  on  the  Contincmt 
and  betrayed  many  of  its  members, 
but  never  seems  to  have  been  SUS' 
pected.  He  succcedc'd  to  the  Mac- 
donell  estates  in  1754,  and  died 
Dec.  23,  1761. 

Macdonnell,  Akouibald  Gor- 
DOiT  (1895-1941).  British  writer. 
Boro  Nov.  3,  1895,  and  c'ducated 
at  Winchester,  he  bi'canie  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  younger  scliool 
of  satirical  writers,  liis  best-known 
work  being  England  Their  Eng¬ 
land,  1933,  ill  which  the  incon¬ 
gruous  and  scholarly  appreciations 
were  delightfully  mingled.  Napo¬ 
leon  and  His  Marshals,  a  serious 
historical  study,  was  a  notable 
early  work.  His  other  books  in¬ 
cluded  A  Visit  to  America,  1935  ; 
Lords  and  Masters,  1930.  A  fre¬ 
quent  broadcaster  in  the  B.B.G. 
Empire  service,  ho  died  at  Oxford, 
Jan.  1941. 

Macdonnell,  Jambs  (1842-79). 
British  lournalist.  Born  ali  Dvee, 
Aberdeenshire,  April  21.  1S42,  a 
member  of  an  old  Highland  family, 
lie  was  educated  at  BelPs  school, 
Inverness,  and  at  the  parish  schools 
of  Dull’town  and  PJiynie.  After  a 
period  on  the  stall  of  various  St'nt- 
tish  newspapers,  he  Joini'd  tlui 
Daily  Telegraph  in  isilo,  serving 
as  special  correspoiuh'nt  in  Eraue{\ 
1870-71  ;  and  was  a  leader-writ, t'r 
on  The  Times,  1875-79,  making  a 
special  study  of  constitutional  pro¬ 
blems  and  Erencli  polities.  He  died 
in  London,  March  2,  1879.  II  is 
valuable  but  undnished  sketch  of  ' 
contemporary  Trench  politics, 
France  since  the  First  Empire,  i 
was  edited  by  his  widow  and  pub-  * 
lished  1879.  ‘ 

Macdonnell  Range.  Mountain  * 
range  of  Australia,  in  the  Northern  ! 
Territory.  It  lies  along  the  tropic  1 
of  Capricorn,  and  its  elevation 
causes  rainfall,  which  is  dnuTied  ^ 
away  by  many  streams,  mostly  * 
terminating  abruptly  in  the  dry 
lowland.  The  overland  telegrapk  ^ 
crosses  the  range  N.  of  Alice  ^ 
Springs.  Tlie  Arltunga  goldlicLl  at  | 
the  E.  end  became  famous  in  1903. 

Macdonogh,  Sir  G  eorq  e  M  akk 
VVatsoh  (1865-1942).  A  Britisii 
soldier.  Born  March  4,  1865,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in 
became  general  stall: 
oJiicer,  War  oiliccj  in  1912  and  was 


0  promoted  major-giMU'ral  for  srr 
;i  vices  ill  tli(^  li(‘l(l  in  tlii'  early 
-  months  of  the  f'irst,  Greal,  War, 
i  Ix'iiig  in  charge  of  mi|ita,ry  inti'lli 
s  geiiee  IVoin  1915  to  1918.  In  the 
latter  year  ho  was  promoted 
’  ailjiitaait-geiK'ral,  and  in  191!) 
■  lieut.-g(MK‘ra,l.  Ih' was  kmgliled  in 
1  1917,  retiring  from  lJi<‘  army, 

I  1925,  In  19:01  3 4  hi' was  ina'Hiihaif 
}  of  the  fi'deration  ol’  Bi'ii  isli  in- 
,  dusta’ies.  IIt‘ died  , Inly  Id,  1912. 

Macdougall,  Wimjam  (1822 
1905).  Ca,nadia,n  Ht,a4<*Hma,n.  Born 
at  'Toronto,  .la,n.  25,  1822,  Ik^ 
entm-ed  the  Canadian  pa,r!ia,nuMil, 
m  185S,  and  Iu4d  \'a,rioiiH  govi'rn 
meiit  posts.  In  1866  lu^  wuiS  mini¬ 
ster  of  Marini'  during  t,h('  Idniaii 
troiibh'S,  and  wa,H  sent,  to  lamdoii 
with  otlu'r  deli'gati's  to  eonlei’  wit.li 
tlu^  inip(*na,l  autlioril.ii's  on  (pieM 
tions  which  had  arisim  hetwiam  t  he 
several  Nort,h  America, n  po.'isi'a 
sioiis.  In  ISt»8  he  hi'canie  the  first 
lii'iit.-govianor  of  ILipi'ili’s  Land. 
Ht*  died  May  29,  l!)0r». 

M‘  Doiigall ,  W 1 1  .n  I A  M  (1871 
1938).  British  psychologist,.  ;V 
native  of  La,ne.ashir(\  Ii(»  studlial 
medieini'  and  la,t,('r  became  ivadia' 
in  nu'iita.l  filiilosophy  a,t,  Oxford 
amOit,  Cniversit.y  I'oliegi',  lamdon. 
He  wa,H  suhsei|iient ly  prolesaor 
at  Ha,rvard  iiniv(‘rsit,y,  1920  27. 
Md)ouga,!rH  main  import, anee  lay 
in  liis  })(‘rce[)t,ion  of  l,he  esMcnt,ial 
eomu^xion  ladAveiai  physiology  and 
psychology,  his  (locti'ini's  heing 
expoumh'd  in  many  books,  of  which 
thii  most  important  wi'n'  Body 
and  Mind,  1911;  Tin'  Group 
Mind,  I92t) ;  Out, line  of  Bsydio 
logy,  1923;  Energies  of  Man, ‘1932, 

In  these  lii^  showed  hiiiiMelf  an 
o  qaini'iit,  bot,li  ol  tlii'  lOcudian  and 
of  till'  Ba,vlovia,n  noIiooIh,  He  died 
Nov  28,  1938. 

MacDovtcll,  EnwAHi)  Aoex- 

ANi)BR(I8t)l  1908).  An  Ami  ‘piean 
eompnsi'r.  Born  at  Nmy  \'ork, 
Dee.  18,  1801,  he  st.udied  piano 
playing  in  Europe,  and  nbtaineil 
a  teaching  appoint, imxit  at,  Darm. 
stadt  eons(‘rva,l,oir(‘,  where  biiwt 
helped  to  introduce  him  to  public 
lavour.  Ri't.urning  to  tJie  U.S.A.  ^ 
in  1888,  lu^  Hett,led  in  Bosl.mi.  Ib' 
bi'came  prolessor  of  music  at  Cob 
unibia  university,  I89t),  but,  resign, 
cd  in  1904,  a, ml  died  Jan.  24,  l!)08,  j 
Ma,C!  I  )ow(4I  H  com  posit. ioiKs  im  i 
cluih^  the  Indian  suitci,  Heviu’u,!  | 
orcluxstruil  synifihonii'  poimiH,  songs,  I 


ami  clionuies,  and  a  ;',re.t|.  nnnibm 
'  of  hi", lily  ((opidur  piano  piercM,  of 

,  wliicli  t  he  bi'st  K nou  n  are  prob.sbiy 
Moon  IT’tnies.W  oodlaml  SketehtM, 
'  N<'a  Hieci'ii,  and  IdrcMidt.  4\n|eH.* 
I  I  'oa.s'u//  I  .ilc,  J.  lb  !  ‘art  («,  |  !|oe_ 

)  McDowell,  Ii;\iN  (Isbs-K.>). 

I  Ami'i-ican  soldi. ax  Born  at  ( 'oliiiii 
,  bus.  Ohio,  Cet.  In.  bSfS,  bi'  waa 
edneat,e<l  at  West  Doint ,  1  p, 

sau  M('rvl^(^  til  till*  Mexican  Wm*, 
and  during  the  Cnil  War  wjis 
in  command  ol  the  ann\  ol  lh(‘ 
Boloniae.  His  defeat  at  I  hr  lirst 
h.atlh'  of  Bull  Bnii  in  !S(H  le.j  f,n 
his  being:  MOitersi'. led  b\  Me<  'lellan, 
\s  a  corps  oommaiidi'r  fi.'  ua.i  sub 
Meipieiit  ly  en"a"rd  at  the  ball  h*  of 
Cedar  Motnilam  and  the  si'.'oml 
battle  of  Bid!  Hun.  lie  dietl  u|; 
Ban  hh’aneiseo,  Ma\  4.  ISSo, 

Macdidl*.  1  bindi  and  .eeap.nt  ol 
Banlfsldie.  Bent  land.  I  f  stands  on 
the  Mora\  biilli,  at  (he  mnulli  o| 

I  III'  I  )e\  I'roin  1 6  ni.  N .  W,  of  Aber 
deim.  1 1  ba.i  a  i  l\  .  Mat  ion.  \eiosM 
I  111'  l  )«'yeron  is  Banlf,  a  In  idge  eon  - 
neeling.  the  luo.  Its  bai  boni',  u  ilb, 
ill  mldd  ion,  a  basin  and  .a  sbpt^  a\  ] 
const nielial  in  the  gtitb  eenliiry, 
has  I'aeilil  le  i  loi'  sliippimg  Apart, 
Iroin  t  he  lislieric’ .  the  inilnsiriea 
are  eoniieeled  u  it  b  idiippmg.,  boat 
buildin",.  en"imM-rm".  am  leidl  niv, 
etc,  MaednIl  ua  ,a  leihing  vdlagt' 
named  I i.iniie  beloie  I  he  Mipieri.ir. 
tilu'  dnkf'  of  h’ll'e,  rcuanmd  it  Mae 
'biff,  the  lamd)  nanus  H  was 
ens'iled  a  Imrgb  ot  barony  ol  reeal 
iIa  ill  IVS3,  4'lie  t nu  n  rs  a  lavoiir 
ile  summer  re  mi  I  ;  an  open  air 
!iu  iinmiii!'  |HM»I  and  an  |H  boh*  goll 
t'onrse  at  jailair  are  t‘|emen(fj  m 
its  popnlai  itv  Bop  (l9ol):b:{22 
MjuuiulL  'Idiane  or  eit  1 1  I J  (''de. 

A  semi  le'gmdajy  figure  ol  the  1  I  tli 
eentiiry,  lu^  is  mentioned  b\  earl) 
Boot  I  isli  hist  oi'ian  miri  having,  eon 
spired  with  Maleebn  (’nnnmia^  (,o 
inerlhiow  the  u snrpei  Mmdadh, 
'riireatelied  by  Mm  bet  h,  he  (hat  (o 
I^’mghind,  and  idtlmiigb  lim  ensth' 
Wivi  de.4i‘o^\e(L  the  (ale  that  bis 
wile  and  ebtldreil  were  muMSiiertal 
has  im  foundation  in  lar|,  altlu»ugh 
it  waa  utilised  by  Shake.sptstre  for 
draniafie  purpose  i.  By  his  aid 
MnU'olm  di’teafed  Muidadb  at 
Liimphnnau  m  l(»o7, 
MuC0(Er..l/osxc).  Heavy  headed 
alall  nr  cluli,  former!)  mueh  naed 
in  elos.'  eomliaC  partimdarly  to 
|n'ote(4  the  kin, "'a  pemon,  and 
freipienlly  borne  in  luittle  by 
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('(!(‘l(\si}i, sties,  <i()  wliotn  lJi(‘  su'oi’d 
\va,s  forbidden  \\’(‘jt|)on.  It  is  now 
a  synibol  of  auliiority,  e.r/.  iIk* 
mayond  in.*ie(f.  ddie  maifo  of  tJi(' 
house  of  eoiiinions  is  the  endihna 
of  ih('  iSj)(‘nlv('r\s  aidhority  as  Uk' 
s<‘rva-n(.  ol'  the  lioust*,  Uiod  is  re- 
niov(‘d  IVoni  its  phua^  on  ili<‘  t}ihl(' 
wIk'O  l.lu'  S|)(sik('r  hvivi's  th(‘  elnur 
a.nd  tJni  hous('  ^'o('s  iid.o  eonnnit- 
i<Hs  or  ris(\s  or  wIumi  t,li<y  Hitiin/j;  is 
siis|)('n(U'd.  It  was  t,li('  nuus'  (lO 
whieh  ( 'roin \V(‘1I  wais  relbrnn^'  w'lnai, 
HiH  aJl('y;(‘(l,  !u'  ('xehuiiu'd  Tak(‘ 
a.wa,y  (hat  haubhy”  ilna'i'hy  dis- 
nnssiiijii;  llu'  laniji;  Ihu’liajiu'nt. 

Mace,  Idi'shy,  iniua'  eovaa’infj;, 
or  aril,  of  (Ji<^  nnl  nuxi;,  w  hieh,  dries! 
in  (.lu‘  snn,  is  nscsl  a,H  a,  sfeiees  VVluni 
fr<\sh  it;  is  a  hrij^id.  r(Ml,  Indi  on  dr‘y» 
iniLj  it  faih's  to  a.  brown.  It,  is  ves'y 
aroniade,  a,nd  eontaJiis  leolli  an 
(VMS(‘ntaa,l  a,nd  a,  lixtsl  oil.  *SV'e 
Nuian'iLi;. 

MacCj  rlHM  (is:il  It) Id),  Brit  ish 
|)U'j;ilis(,.  I  be  was  born  at  Bei's- 
ton,  Norfolk,  April  S,  bS.‘il.  lb* 
Huddeenly  aeMpiiresI  laaiie  by  b(‘a,t,“ 
inf!  Bob  Bred  tie,  IStUI,  a,n(l  t.luMi  llu' 
hohh'r  of  tlu^  eha inpionsbip,  Sa.tn 
Ilnrst,  dinu'  IS,  ISdl.  As  ebaaa- 
pion  of  i,h(e  rinf!;,  a,  title  he  ludd 
int(‘nnil,(,(aitily  until  his  redirenaait 
ill  IS7I,  he  won  aeejnteest,  a.nd  lost 
anotluer.  with  'roni  Kinfj;;  ;  aft('r“ 
wards  oeaeurrod  Ins  l»a,ttJ('s  with 
do(e  (loss,  of  whieh  h<e  won  two,  the 
otilaer  bedoj!;  drawn.  Ib'  dieed  Nov. 
.‘{0,  I!)Id. 

Macedonia.  In  aneieait  tjre'o- 
^iv'iphy,  count, ry  of  iS.hb  Bnropix 
Hit,uati(sl  N.  of  Ibdla.s,  pr<»p<M'ly  so 
eaJked,  It,  was  houndeed  S.  by  TIk'h* 
saJy  and  tine  Ae^geaui  iSeea,  B.  by 
'Tbracee,  n,nd  W.  liy  Jllyria.  The 
e.hi(‘f  I’iveerH  weaae  (,Ii(e  I^ydiaa, 
Slaynion,  and  Axhis  ( Varda, r);  th(‘ 
eliitd'  towns  Bdt'ssa,,  Ikella,  Bydtui, 
Bhilippi,  Botida,isi,,  and  ddu'ssa- 
loniea,,  t,Ii(e  two  Hrst  ladnji;  in  hu(!- 
ciessinn  t,iue  eapi(,al,  white  'riusssa- 
loniea,  is  wedl  known  in  eotnunxioii 
with  S.  Ihinl.  Ma.(e(edonia,  was 
fa-nionH  for  its  saJt,  gold,  a.nd  silvc'r 
iniiuvs,  and  for  its  viiueyards.  The 
pceople,  although  reganhal  by  the 
(driHelvH  a,H  semi-ha, rliarians,  were 
undoubtiedly  of  llelkenie  raeeee.  Tlic^y 
Hpokee  Hue  (Ireeek  laitigmigie,  and  had 
probably  st,a,yed  luehind  in  (.lie 
north  during  the.  a,(lva,nexe  of  tbee 
rest  of  tlie  (jrieeeks  south  wards. 

Homo  of  tlue  earlii'r  kings  on- 
cleavourial  to  improvee  the  ceon- 
ditions  of  the  country,  patronised 
Greek  men  of  learning,  and  intro- 
duceed  CJreek  culture,  but  it  wars  not 
until  the  reign  of  Bhilip  n(Br)0™:i3($ 
B.o.)  that  Macedonia  beceanue  im- 
porta,nt,  reaching  the  climax  of  its 
greatness  under  his  Huccessor, 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  his  death 


(d!2li)  tlue  ]\ln,ee(loiiian  (empiix'  in- 
ehnh'd  Ma.eislonia,  Gi'('e(e<x  Thrace, 
Asia,  Minor,  Syria,  lOgypt,  Ikihy- 
lonia.,  Assyi'ia,  part,  ot'  nuxhu'u 
Bersia,  AIghanist.a.n,  Balnehistian, 
a, ml  (Vnfi’aJ  Asia..  Umk'r  tin* 
l)ia.doehi,  or  siuect'ssors  id'  Akxx- 
muker,  tlu^ste  pos.stsssions  were*  eon- 
1, (est.ed  aanong  various  elaimants 
After  a.  piu'iod  of  <-ivil  wars,  Anti- 
gonuH  Gomit-as  (xstahlislxal  hiniHelf 
(irmly  on  l.lu'  1, krone  of  Ma.eedonis 
in  1278.  Bal.<M'  its  kdngs  ea,ni(‘  int,o 
collision  with  l.lu'  Ibnmins.  AlBer 
Hue  hatI  h'H  of  (lynoseephaJae,  11)7  ; 
Bycltm,  !()S;  and  t.Iue  futibe  rising 
of  line  pr(d,end(er,  Andriseus,  MS, 
also  (h'leafced  at  Bydna,  Ma.e(‘donia 
in  M()  I)(‘ea nue  a.  Boman  provim'e. 
Abler  tlue  division  of  the  (mpiirie 
into  B.  and  W'.,  in  a.d.  llDb,  Mace¬ 
donia  beeanio  one  of  tlue  divisions 
ol' i.he  pnefeetnrie  of  lllyrienm.  It 
was  Hiei.tled  by  Hkivs  in  tlue  (ith 


Macerata,  Italy.  Church  oS  S.  Maria 
dolle  Vorgini,  huilt  1673,  outside  the 
city  walls 


eentairy,  and  in  the  13th  ecentnry 
it  was  formed  by  the  Crusaders 
into  the  kingdom  of  Thessaloniea,, 
whieh  wa,H  hiestowed  upon  Bonifaee 
of  Montfierrai,.  In  this  Ifith  century, 
with  the  ri'si  of  Greece,  it  came 
into  the  powier  of  tlue  Turks. 

In  current  usage  the  mime  is  ap> 
filied  to  an  area  in  N.  Greeiec  and 
H.  Yugoslavia,,  bounded  roughly 
by  the  tlnia  Gora  to  the  N.,  the  Al¬ 
banian  frontier  mts.  to  the  W.,  the 
river  Mesta  to  the  hJ.,  and  S.  by  a 
line  following  the  river  Vistritza  to 
rieaeh  the  sea  at  Mt.  Olympus. 
Salonica  is  ihi^  ehitd'  town.  The 
Yugoshiv  part  is  a  fiulerative  re¬ 
public  (capital,  Hkoplje)  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Tobacco  is  the  main  e.rop. 

Macedonia  lias  always  been  a 
cimtrc  of  unrest.  Turkish  until 


the  Balkan  Wars  191:2-13  ,  it  was 
then  diviikul  between  Bulgaria,, 
Griau'c,  and  Herbia, ;  tlu^  Bulgarian 
l»or1,ion  \v'a,s  ecuksl  to  Greece  after 
the  Birsi  Great  \\'a,r.  Idie  Gei'inau 
invasion  of  Greece,  April  (5,  1941, 
took  place  through  Macedonia, 
whieh  was  overrun  wdihiu  a  few 
days.  I3nlga,ria  immediately  an¬ 
nexed  tih(‘  B,  of  the  eonntry,  but  at 
tlicimd  of  tlic  war  t.he  boundaries 
rcvcrt,(‘d  to  those  of  1910. 

Oommunist  dist.urhances  broke 
out  in  1941  in  Grci'k  Macedonia, 
wluu’c  civil  war  raged  from  1940 
until  (xirlv  1949. 

Maceio  ORMAf;AYO.  Heaportof 
Brazil,  a,nd  eapita,!  of  the  state  of 
Alagdas.  It  stands  on  a  small  pen¬ 
insula  ludAv'cen  the  sea  and  the 
Lagoa  do  Norte,  on  which  its  port 
.bira.gua  is  situated.  Cotton  goods 
a, ml  inaehinmy  are  manufactured  ; 
tluH'o  is  an  Amei'ican  moat  padcing 
house  ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
sugar,  rum,  castor-oil  seed,  hides, 
iiml  skins.  It  is  linked  by  road 
luul  rly.  with  Beruambuco,  130  m. 
N,B.  *Bo|).  (1950)  99,088. 

Maceraia.  Pro vi nee  ol  the 
Ma.relu's,  N.B.  Italy.  Bounded  N. 
by  Ancona,  S.  by  Ascoli  Biceno,  B. 
by  t,bc  Adriatic  Hoa,  anil  W  by 
Perugia,  it  is  travorsed  by  spurs  of 
the  Apennines,  and  watered  by  the 
riviirs  BoUmza,  and  Ghienti.  Area 
1,070  Hip  m.  Bop.  ( 1951 )  297,839. 

Macerata.  City  ot  Italy,  in  the 
Marehes,  capital  ol  the  prov.  ol 
Maem-ata.  It  stands  at  an  alt.  of 
918  It.,  between  the  rivnu’s  Ghienti 
and  Botenza,  17^  m.  by  rly.  VV.  of 
Borto  Civiia,nova.  Bnclosed  by 
ancient  walls  and  towers,  it  has  a 
caUiecIral,  and  several  handsome, 
churches,  a  well-.stoeked  library,  a 
medieval  town  hall,  and  several 
anciimt  palaces.  'Jlie  small  univer¬ 
sity  dates  from  1290.  The  ohiol  in- 
dustx’ioH  are  the  raanulacturo  of 
glass  and  chemicals.  Maixirata  was 
founded  alter  the  desiruetmn  of 


Riiuna  by  Alaric,  in  408.  The  city 
was  captured  undamaged,  duly  i, 
1914,  by  the  Allied  8tb  army. 
Pop.  (1951)  32,303. 

Maceroni,  JHiancus  (1787- 
1840).  British  soldier  and  inventor. 
Born  in  Manchester,  ot  Italian 


and  Bugbsh  paroutago,  July  25, 
1787,  ho  went  to  Italy  in  1803,  en¬ 
tered  the  Neapolitan  army,  rose  to 
coloners  rank, 
saw  active  ser¬ 
vice ,  a  n  d  in 
1814  became 
aide-de-camp 
to  Murat,  king 
of  Naples,  who 
sent  Maceroni 
oii  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  soldier  and  inventor 
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joinini'  ( Iir  l^a  Imiii' 

McGill  Univcrsiiy,  Moiitrcnil.  Part  purly  in  ltM7, 

.1  I  «  .  1  1  .  1  1.  21  -1  2  *' 


mUh'<'  uiu'inploy 
mrnl.  n'li('l'  an< 

{"  ti  (I  lU  n  in  ('a  n  ,* 
Inal,.  In  IIKM  In 
l(*(l  a  tJlaiif'.'ow  (,u 
hnndnn  liunym 
ni  a  (’<•  h  ,  II  o  r(‘ - 
laiiual  hin  lU'ai  in 
1 1n*  nlncl  inna  nl 
VMl>  and  Idnd, 
Miipiin^';  IVnm  Min 
I.li.l‘.,  !in\vn\'ni’, 
in  Nnv.,  Ml  Ml,  and 


of  tlio  modiottl  buildiiiK 


M  e  G  <>  w  a  SI , 

II  ,\iiu\  1  hi  N  n  \  N 


-p-ncfland  He  settled  there  on  McGill  University.  Ciiti.'idi.'in  l>.v  tlir  iiiieiiijiloyed.  mid  iniidc  ; 

fill  ami  invented  a  steam  university.  It  mves  its  .infill  to  i.ro  osl,  in  lie  _  Iiuum,.  ol  hint 

JSrSiSlM  boU-een  Lon.  pro„orty  loft  by  .lames  Modill  ol  ilnnii,.  tlie  Uin,  a  s  u 

don  and  Brighton  in  1834,  and  pro-  Ula.^govv,  who  died  ,  ;'(  ,,i  ,.  uii,.|ii  ,l..v 

pounded  plans  for  asphalt  paving,  in  Montreal  in  .  n.liet  i.i'i, 

stteetlighting,andflyinginachnies.  181.1.  It  was  in-  ^  iiieiiiii 

Maceroni  died  July  25,  1848.  Low-  eorporatec  iii  .  -  'rffSst.iii'  .  leMt.  In  l!i:!l  In 

S!il<  his  Memoirs,  2  vols.,  1838.  and  LS.ii.  Many  .f  |i|r^||i|r|s»>4  I  .  _  ,  i,,,! (;h.i.,,iw(o 

McEvoy,AMBUOs.ai87S--Hm  .  ^  •' ¥1  F  f-lTl T  Loiidei.  'liiiiiyei 

WUts  Aug.l2,lS78,hestolie,  at  E.,  »»  ►■.!!  I IM  ^  liihioill'iis  i.ont  in 

the  Slade  where  he  met  John  and  ^  [  IB*  'nT’’ ^  . . .  „l 

Orpen.  His  early  mtenois  with  H-  !¥..i:viai:|  l■).|^.  mill  llloO.  re. 

figures  were  influenced  by  Dutch  Lou  ntirdiluonr  ,  MriMiiiuf  I'nmi  Mm 

masters,  but  he  later  developed  a  The  muvorsi  .y  '  ",'K  I  n'  '  ;' 

personal  style  in land.scape  and  por-  ronsists  ol  MK.ill,  gipjlipS:" *  .  •  ,;j  - 

traiture.  In  portraits  he  was  most  the  original  oo  k, ;  i  ,i  ,i,„..'t  1...  I  n'l,  i  ■ 

successful  with  women,  e.g.  the  lege  in  Montreal,  JSifci). .  '  '  "  '  ‘  I  ' 

^  rw.,!-  rtrirn.irrii  ^  biwMTn  n  tho  W  o  T  L  111  u  11  McGill  Uni  vcMiiy,  Moiitmil.  Part  purl.y  m  MM  u 

duchess  of  Marlboiougli,  the  coun-  t  h  o  w  o  r  K  nui  modiotil  buildmrt  McGowan 

tess  of  Wimborne.  He  is  repre-  building,  the  Mac-  rourt,-,,,  of  ('omuium  lumjlo  un,.  ,,  r.l.  i \ . 7. .  J 

sented  at  the  Tate,  .London,  and  donald  eoll(*gos  for-  _  Is*,*  M  m  I  K7  M 

the  Luxembourg,  Maris.  A.R.A.  physics,  ougineoruig,  cluuniHtry,  \  )  ,  (b.  I^d). 

from  1924,  he  died  Jan.  4,  1927.  and  mining,  the  old  and  no\v  A  LntiHli  mdiihtiinlioL  *•«*  unfi 
Macfarrm,  Sir  George  Alex-  imalical  hnildings,  and  the  Loyal  hoi’ii  '1?^;  M  /l, 

ander  (1813-87).  British  com-  Victoria  Moll(\ge,  Victoria,  opemal  and  joined  Nolu*!  u  I'KploMivi*!! 
poser  He  was  born  in  London,  in  Montreal  in  1899,  Is  tlanvoincnh  cimipaiiy  m  18h9.  urijrniii^ 

^  ■  March  2,  1813,  department;  it  was  built  and  nig  dnvetor  in  Mils  Miyoabrnt 

i  entered  the  endowed  by  Lord  tSla’alihcona,  ol  !mp(‘riul  lu'iniml  Indiuiliieti 
Royal  Academy  Macdonald,  at  St.  Anno  do  B(*ll(i-  ia  192(5,  Ix^  hi'cn  ine  chairinnn 
of  Music  in  vuc*,  is  dc.voted  to  agrii'ulturo.  tlio  flc'atih  ol  Lohl  Moh’Iiett'  in 
1829,  and  was  McGill  has  large  lihraries,  hihora-  I9J0,  and  }'aa  nJfio  maiiii|«;iiif‘; 
l\  appointed  pro-  torios,  an  observatory,  a  larm,  bos-  dii‘(*c(ior  imldl  MIJS.  oMH*r 

fessor  of  bar-  jiitals,  and  a  medical  inuHouni.  It  uiti'rcHliS  were  bankiiip  and  inoiii’ 
mony  there  in  is  specially  famed  for  its  teaching  received  a  knighthood 

'i  1837  and  prin-  of  engineering  and  medieirie.  Mu-.  ni  b.HH  a.nd  yns  .rnuu*d  to  tin* 
"  cipal  in  1875.  sic,  teaching,  household  Hcii'ince,  pcm’agc^  iii  Mo.w. 

A’ pownn^er^’  Hc  (lid  miicli  and  commerce  arc  other  dofiart-  Mncgxcg’OXL  .bniN  (ISPo  ‘.it;), 
jjmisn  composer  Four  theological  (;oll(*geH  iSc(»U,mh  tra\ellei\  kiuuui  no  Hob 

standard  of  British  orchestration,  in  Montreal  arc  connectcHl  witfi  the  L-oy.  I  lii*  mou  ol  n.  noMii'i',  he  wmi 
and  was  a  voluminous  and  scholar-  university,  wliich  has  resid(*ntia.l  'b'>i.^2l, 

ly  composer.  Conductor  at  Movent  facilities  for  both  men  and  wonuui.  bSpd.  ^  All.(*r 

(harden  for  30  years,  from  1845,  he  Jt  is  under  a  board  of  governors,  fyf 

was  then  appointed  professor  at  who  unite  with  members  of  ilu*  i  IVinity < 'ollcgc, 

Cambridge,  He  became  totally  stnfT  to  form  tlio  corporation.  uf  '  Mublin,  a  nil 

blind  in  18(35.  He  was  knighted  in  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks.  Croup  '*7iid(.y  < 'olh^gt*. 

1883,  and  died  Oct.  31,  1887.  His  of  mts.  in  eo.  Kerry,  IMrc.  fl'lny  Mntubridj'e,  he 

principal  works  are  The  Devil’s  lie  to  the  W.  of  Killarncy,  and  heemne  a  bur 

.  Opera,  1838 ;  May  Day  (cantata),  include  (Jarrautuohill  (the  ia-  rMilicr.  11  i  u 

1857  ;  Robin  Hood,  1860  ;  the  ora-  verted  reaping  hook),  3,414  ft.,  tlu^  ■■  that'  u  aa  miun 

torios  The  Resurrection,  1876,  and  highest  summit  in  the  country;  pmiru'd  in 

King  David,  1883.  Beonkcragh,  3,314  ft.;  Calmr,  boouwn  tmvw  ir 

Macgill,  Patrick  (b.  1890).  3,200  ft. ;  Curraghmoiv,,  2,(595  ft, ;  abU^  fca-t  btang  a.  journt*)'  in  Ids 
Irish  wTiter,  born  in  Donegal.  From  Fcabrahy,  1,894  ft.;  Braswd,  caiiuic,  Rob  Roy,  over  Mu*  wulcr- 
12  to  19  he  did  odd  jobs  on  farms  1,888  ft. ;  and  Drishana,  1,490  ft.  ways  of  Riu’opi*,  tlda  bt*ing  noau* 
and  as  a  navvy.  Having  published  In  the  basin  between  tins  IlcokH  thing  of  a-  pioaci'i*  uiuh'rt.akiiig. 

a  volume  of  verse,  Gleanings  from  and  the  Mangerton  group  anj  the  11  is  writingH  int'ludc  A  'rhoiumml 

a  Kavvy’s  Scrap  Book,  he  joined  famous  lakes  of  Killarrmy,  Mil(*H  in  a,  Hoh  Roy  (7uioc,  1866, 

the  Daily  Express,  and  in  1912  ascent  of  Carrantuohill  is  an  lie  t(vivcll(*(l  iOho  in  America  and 


JolmMucKWa.  ly  j,anHt*d  in 

BooUinh  trav..Uii( 

able  feat  being  a  j(mrnt*y  in  bis 


received  an  appointment  in  the 
library  at  Windsor.  With  the  Lon¬ 
don  Irish  in  the  First  Great  ’War, 
he  saw  much  service  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front,  about  w'hieh  he  wrote 
Red  Horizon,  1916;  The  Brown 
Brethren,  1917.  A  strikingly  realis¬ 
tic  novel  of  labouring  life  w'as 
Children  of  the  Dead  End,  1915. 
Other  stories  were  The  Rat-Pit; 
Sid  Puddiefoot,  1926;  Una  Cassidy, 
1928  ;  The  House  at  the  Workl’s 
End,  1935.  A  play,  Suspense,  was 
acted  in  1930. 


exacting  climb,  but  the  sutnmii, 
composed  of  shingle,  commandH 
magnificent  views. 

McGovern,  John  (b.  1887). 
Scottish  politician.  He  was  born 
Dec.  13,  1887,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  before  becoming  a 
master  plumber  in  1909.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1 930  UiS 
LL.P.  member  for  Shcttlcston, 
Glasgow.  During  1931-33  lu^  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  of¬ 
fences  committed  in  tlio  name  of 
free  speech  during  clemonstrationH 


otht*r  (Hmt.im*nliH.  MacgiH^gor  whm 
iui('i'(*Hti(Hl  in  work  utmmg  Inkyu, 
btnng  a,HSOcia4.<‘d  wiMi  Lord  Sbnl' 
fi(*Hbury  in  philanl.hropy,  and  wna  a 
mtanlK'r  of  tilu*  lirst,  Ijombm  Hi'tiool 
boai’d.  lb'  died  .Inly  16,  1802. 
eVu/.v////  Lilc,  E.  Ilcdtlcr,  IHOL 
Mach,  Ernst  (iK3H  UMd),  An 
Austrian  pliyHicist,  lb*  wan  born 
Eel).  18,  1838,  at  'FuraH  in  Mora 
via.  MrotVsHor  of  inatlu'maMca  at, 
Graz,  18(54,  of  phynicH  at,  Mragnc, 
18(57,  and  Anally  at  Vit*nna  from 
1895  to  1901,  Mach  was  tlx*  bmding 
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exponent  in  Iuh  clay  of  pliyHical 
psychology,  and  clevcilopcd  a 
theory  about  man’s  relation  to  his 
surroundings  which  had  a  bearing 
on  f]inHtein\s  princi])le  of  inla- 
tivity.  Anjilysis  of  Pcifccptions, 
ISHd,  was  perhaps  the  best  known 
book  by  Macjli.  On  retiring  he  was 
maide  Ui  member  of  the  Austrian 
house  of  peers,  dying  Fel>.  9,  lOKi. 
/SVe  Mach  Number. 

Machado,  BnuxARorNO  (1851- 
1044).  A  Portuguese  stiateHman. 
Born  July  28,  18,51,  at  Kio  do 
OniUeiro,  ho  went  to  Portugal  and 
in  1882  entered  parliament.  A 
republicain,  he  was  a  member  of 
libe  government  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1910.  Prime  minister 
when  the  First  Great  War  broke 
out,  he  dcHdaifcd  that  in  all  cir- 
Gumstanc.es  his  country  would  be 
sympathetica  to^rvards  her  old  ally, 
Great  Britain.  Machado  became 
president  in  1915,  but  in  a  ro- 
volntion  two  years  later  was 
a,rreHt(‘d  and  exiled.  Ho  was 
again  j[)rime  minister  in  1921, 
pr(‘sident  1925"2(),  and  exiled 
1927.  He  died  April  29,  IdU, 

Machado,  Manukl  (1874- 
1947).  ^Spanish  writer.  Educated 
at  Seville  university,  lie  joined  his 
brother  Antonio  (d.  1939)  and 

J.  R.  Jimenez  in  a  litcu’ary  move¬ 
ment  whieli  stirred  the  national 
spirit  at  the  beginning  of  the  2()th 
cemtury.  1 1 o  brought  out  arrange- 
mcaits  of  plays  by  Lope  de  Vc'ga, 
a,nd  pT’odueed  a  play  (in  collabora- 
iton  with,  bis  brother),  Desdiehas 
dci  la  Eortuna,  1926.  Be  will 
probably  bo  remembered  most  by 
liis  Andahisian  iioetry,  one  of  his 
linc'st  pitMK's  being  a  sonnet  to  de 
Falla.  Ho  died  in  Madrid  early 
in  1947. 

Machaerodus  (Gr.  jYiachaira, 
sword ;  odons,  tootli).  Extinct 
genus  of  cats.  Known  as  sabre- 
toothed  tigers,  they  had  enormous 
upper  canines  teeth,  8  to  10  ins.  in 
length.  Fossil  remains  are  found 
in  Pleistocene  strata  in  Europe 
and  America,  n,Tul  show  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  liave  btmn  about  the  size 
of  a  tiger.  Tlie  teeth  were  prob¬ 
ably  used  as  stabbing  instruments. 


Maohaerodit$.  Eeconstruction  o£  this 
prehistoric  member  of  the  cat  tribe 


Macheath,  Captain.  Chief 
male  character  in  The  Beggar’s 
Opera  (y.e.),  by  John  Gay.  Ho  is 
a  highwayman,  but  the  action  is 
chiefly  concerned  wuth  his  auda¬ 
cious  amours  in  and  out  of  jail, 
specially  with  Polly  Pcac^hum  ancl 
Lucy  Lockit.  Among  his  songs 
are  the  well-known  “  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either  !  ”  and 
“  When  the  heart  of  a  man  is 
depresHCHl  with  cares.” 

Machen,  Arthur  (18()3-1947). 
British  writer.  Born  at  Caerleon 
Mon,  March  3,  1 863,  Arthur 

Llewellyn  Jones-Machen  w^as  edn- 
cated  at  Hereford.  Eleiisinia 
(1881)  was  his  first  book,  follow^ed 
by  The  Anatomy  of  Tobacco, 
1884,  and  The  Chronicle  of 
Clemendy,  1888.  Later  works 
included  two  volumes  of  autobio¬ 
graphy,  Far-Off  Things,  1922,  and 
Things  Near  and  Far,  1926,  as 
well  as  much  macabre  Hetion,  the 
most  noteavorthy  exarapk^s  of 
whioh  wcu’c  T’ko  Great  God  l*an, 
1894,  and  short  stories  in  tlio 
mood  of  Ri.  L.  Stevenson’s  Now 
Arabian  Niglits,  these  being  even¬ 
tually  oolhuted  in  The  House  of 
Souls,  PJ3().  In  Hieroglyphics, 
1923,  ho  outlined  his  artistic 
creed.  With  Benson’s  company 
1900-02,  he  played  Shakespearian 
roles.  Ho  later  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Evening  Nows,  retiring  from 
journalism  after  the  First  GiT‘at 
War.  He  died  at  Boaeonsfudd, 
Hoc.  15,  1947. 

Machete.  Knife  of  Spanish 
origin,  much  employed  by  the 
native  ranes  of  Central  and  S. 
America.  It  has  a  characteristic 
long,  thick  blade,  and  is  used  as  a 
tool  as  well  as  a  weapon.  Pron. 
Miiih-cdiay-tay. 

Michiawslli  or  Macciiiaviglli, 
NigoolO  bi  BimNARDo  dici  (1469- 
1527).  Italian  author  and  states¬ 
man.  Son  of  a  jurist,  and  member 
of  an  old  Tuscan  family,  he  was 
born  at  Florence,  May  3,  1469. 
His  learning  was  acquired  chiefly 
by  private  study.  In  1498,  four 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  ho  bcca,mc 
secretary  to  the  Ten,  Ui  cham^ory 
combining  the  duties  of  war  oflico 
and  ministry  for  home  affairs,  He 
brought  to  liis  work  an  ardour  in¬ 
spired  by  admiration  for  old  Rome,, 
He  was  employed  on  several  dip¬ 
lomatic  missions,  conceived  an 
admiration  for  the  unscrupulous 
but  successful  methods  of  Cosaro 
Borgia,  and  held  office  until  the 
Medici  returned  in  1512.  He  was 
then  involved  in  the  downfall  of 
his  patron,  the  Gonfalonier  Sodor- 
ini,  and  was  cast  into  prison, 


accused  of  complicity  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  restore  the  republic,  put 
to  torture,  hut  soon  after  set  free. 

Bc'lieviug  that  some  form  of 
repuhlieaii  government  might  be 
built  up  uiuler  the  Medici,  lie  de- 
c4ared  his  readiness  to  acu'vc  them, 
but,  except  in  slight  matters,  his 
assistance  was  not  sought.  He 


Niccolb  Machiavolli. 
Italian  author 

Frovi  a  panUnio  bu  Sunti  di  Tito 


retired  to  luh  villa  otsar  8ari  ('as- 
ciano,  seven  miles  Iroin  Idorcaiee, 
where  ho  wrote  II  Ih-incijie  (The 
PniKio)  and  bis  Diseorsi  (discour-sc's 
on  the  hrst  decadt^  of  T’ilns 
Livius).  (n  1520  he  produt^ed  his 
Arte  della  (Licrra  (art  of  war), 
and  was  commissioned  by  Giulio 
de’  Medid'  (later  Pope  (jjement 
Vll)  to  write  his  Istorie  Fionmtine 
(Florentine  stories).  Ho  wrote 
y.Ho  several  comedies,  including  La 
Mandnlgohi,  a  picture  of  thc^  men 
and  society  of  his  tinu'!,  and  pCirhaps 
the  finest  (lomedy  of  the  Italian 
stage.  When  the  Mcdicii  were 
oncic  again  banished  from  Flor¬ 
ence,  MachiaveUi  was  diflappointed 
in  his  hope  of  office,  and  died 
.June  22,  1527,  leaving  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  by  his  wife, 
Marietta  Gorsini.  He  was  buriecl 
at  8a,uta  (Voce,  vvhoro  in  1787  a 
stately  cenotaph  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Machiavolli’s  fame  rests  upon 
The  Prince  and  the  Discoursos,  re¬ 
lated  books  concerning  respective¬ 
ly  principalities  and  republics. 
His  main  theme,  illustrated  by 
reieroncoa  to  the  rulers  of  his  own 
time,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
secular  state.  He  regarded  the 
state  as  the  supremo  (md,  and  all 
moans  to  preserve  it  as  justified. 
Morality  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  the  ruler  must  bo 
both  lion  and  fox.  T?ho  world  ho 
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regarded  as  always  tlie  same  ; 
man  growing  neither  better  nor 


worse. 

For  four  centuries  Machiavelli's 
name  has  been  used  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  largely  because  of 
misunderstanding,  in  Elizabethan 
literature  alone  hundreds  of  refer¬ 
ences  connect  him  with  the  Evil 
One.  Butler,  in  Hudibras,  errone¬ 
ously  derived  Old  Nick  from 
Niccolo.  But  Machiavelli  did  not 
seotf  at  private  virtue  ;  it  was  hia 
intention  merely  to  separate  ethics 
from  political  science.  The  Prince 
was  never  published  by  the  author, 
with  the  result  that  its  text  is 
debatable.  But  there  is  no  divi¬ 
sion  among  critics  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  clarity  of  its  style, 
which  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  clinical  lecturer,  or  as 
to  Machiavelli’s  mastery  of  the 
subtle  irony  of  the  literal  state¬ 
ment.  Several  editions  and  trans¬ 
lations  exist.  See  Italy  :  Litera¬ 
ture  ;  Sovereignty. 

Bibliography,  Trans,  of  principal 
prose  wmrks,  C.  E.  Detmold,  1891  ; 
Life  and  Times,  P.  Villari,  1877-82, 
popular  ed.  1904  ;  Pioneer  Human¬ 
ists,  J.  M.  Robertson,  1907  ;  Life, 
G.  Prezzolini,  Eng,  trans.  1928  ; 
Machiavelli,  J.  H.  Whitfield,  1947. 


Machicolation  (O.Fr.  macher, 
to  crush  ;  coulis,  groove).  Term 
used  in  fortification.  In  medieval 
fortresses  it  was 
the  provision  of 
an  overhanging 
parapet  with 
holes  through 
wEich  molten 
lead,  stones, 
etc.,  could  be 
dropped  upon 
the  attacking 
forces.  vSuch 
loopholes  pro¬ 
vided  also  pro¬ 
tection  from 
missiles  aimed 
to  drop  on  the 
defenders.  The 
word  is  some- 


Machicolacion.  Sec¬ 
tional  diagram  of 
gallery  built  out  of  a 
window  to  permit  of 
downward  fire 


times  used  for  loopholes  constructed 
in  fortifications  for  downward  fire, 
and  also  for  ornamentation  in 
imitation  of  the  original  machico¬ 
lation.  The  machicoulis  was  a 
contrivance  used  in  medieval 
times  for  casting  stones  down 
upon  the  enemy. 

Machinability.  The  capacity 
of  a  material  to  withstand  such 
mechanical  finishing  operations  as 
bring  it  to  desired  standards  of 
surface  finish,  size,  and  shape.  No 
standard  test  is  acceptable  gener- 
illy,  because  many  variable  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  measured.  Usually 
ihe  process  which  a  material  must 
stand  are :  {a)  cutting  wuth  a  shaped 


cutter ;  (b)  abrasion  with  lull'd 

particles  of  various  sizi's  (unbeddisl 
in  various  kinds  of  mal.rici's  ;  (c) 
localised  forming,  with  shapes  I 
formers  or  rolls,  which  (‘Jinsess  lh(^ 
material  to  How  inlio  the  dc'sired 
forms.  Sec  Grinding. 

Machine-Gun.  Autoinafie  gun 
giving  a,  continuous  volnnn^  of  (irt^ 
by  a  single  pnissun',  on  th(‘  triggN'. 
It  thus  has  a  lii'c-pow(‘r  eipiivaknit 
to  that  of  a  number  of  men  armed 
with  single-shot  weapons. 

The  first  athuupts  to  (hwise 
automatic  discharge  of  missihvs  in 
1‘apid  suciiession  from  th(‘  sanu^ 
weapon  were  made  long  bi'fori'.  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  mid  wiu'e 
inspired  by  the  diHiculty  of  bi'isik- 
ing  the  ranks  of  massed  pikmnen, 
infantry’s  then  dcdenei^  ag.'iinst  th(‘ 
cavalry  charge,  d’lu^  ordinnry 
missile  wea,poii  hieked  r;ing(‘,  uns 
inaccurate,  and  was  slow  in  d(’- 
hvery.  Early  in  the  fith  ('(ndiiry 
B.C.,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  intro¬ 
duced  the  polyholoH,  a  wisipon 
resembling  a  (U'oss-bow  which  llriMl 
a  succession  of  arrows  fed  to  it  by 
force  of  gravity.  At  tilu^  ba,ttl(^ 
of  Hastings  some  of  tlu^  Knglisb 
archers  usitd  hows  desigmal  to 
discharge  mori'  than  one  a.i'mw  at 
a  tinn^.  Soon  aft(‘r  the  introdue- 
tion  of  gunpowder  in  l,he  Mth 
cent.,  the  Italians  introdueial  tlu^ 
orgue,  a  crude  form  of  ma,ehine- 
gun.  It  consisted  of  ten  iron 
tubes  mounted  side  by  side  a, ml 
fired  by  a  siiigde  lock' and  (piiek 
match  which  ignited  the  cluirges 
of  all  the  barrels  in  rapid  suce.es- 
sion.  It  was  first  used  at  (be 
battle  of  Piceardimi,  M()7,  A 
somewhat  similar  device, 
ribaudequin,  so-called  from  Hie 
laughtcr-like  noise  of  il.s  lii'e, 
consisted  of  twenty  arquclms(\s 
connected  to  a  combustion  bo.x 
common  to  all it  wa,s  useil  with 
devastating  ctfect  by  the  Vmie- 
tians  at  the  battle  of  Ravmina., 
1512. 

In  1718  dames  Eaekle,  a  Lou- 
donor,  patented  a  nwolvcr-gun 
consisting  of  a  single  barrel  having 
at  the  breech  a  revolving  eylindm* 
with  nine  chambers.  Each  cluim- 
her  contained  a  bullet  and  eluirgi^ 
of  gunpowder  and  was  a, lined  wiHi 
the  breech  by  turning  a  crank. 
When  one  cylinder  or  magazini‘ 
had  fired  its  nine  chambers,  it 
was  replaced  by  anotlier  fully 
loaded  and  primed.  The  inventor 
stated  that  the  shaq)es  of  tlu^ 
ehambers  and  of  the  bullets  eould 
be  varied,  so  that  square  bullets 
could  be  used  against  heathens  a,nd 
round  bullets  against  Ghristiaus. 
Packle’s  maehine-gun  was  the  first 
with  a  single  barrel;  it  included 


also  ('h'vntin!*  and  trnvm'siiiM' 
H<T<‘\VN  iiml  a,  (.I’ipod  nuniutinp^, 
Icntui'i's  which  h(‘(•^un<'  a('c<qi(,c(i 
[Kirts  of  h<’  ;i\ y  m.'u'him'  gams, 
d’lu'  W'l'npoii  j>ro\(Ml  iiK'fheiimt, 
and  <loes  not  ap|)eai‘  ('V<m‘  to  ha.v<' 
IxaMi  nsmi  in  aelion. 

Aboiii.  iJu'  middle  o(  tin*  IHth 
emit,  a.  IH'mieh  artillery  olliian’ 
designed  a.  miiehim*  p;un  ha  ving 
(.hr<a*  rmvM  of  f(*n  harri'ls,  I'a.eli 
harnd  Tl  ins.  long  with  a.  hori*  of 
‘75)  in.  A(i  (he  lin*('«*h  id”  tlu'  gun 
was  a  plaie  having;  n  idiamher  for 
each  harrel,  lunl  in  l  lu'  I'ea r  of  I, In* 
clmmlxM's  was  a.  [K'reunMion  hov 
vvdih  which  each  ehainla'r  wan 
eomn*c|.(*d.  A  hammer,  falling  by 
gra.vi(y,  sla'uek  a.  pi'remiaion  ea|) 
winhdi  ig,ni(,(Ml  tin*  powdm'  in  (Jm 
eombustion  box,  wliieli  in  (lUi'ti 
iguilii'd  tin*  powdi'i'  m  (In*  barrel 
eluimbers,  so  lirinp;  all  fiO  ehargys 
simullraan'oiialy,  /\  speeimeu  of 
iJiis  gnn  is  pri'si'rved  in  (,ho  mlauida 
al  Whiohvieh  arsenal. 

Early  Awi.enmiic  WeaiMww 

In  iSbl  Mir  John  lalh^  invi'id.ed 
wind,  was  (xaJh’d  an  aidomalii*  rille 
huK/cry.  |(i  bad  (  vvelva*  harri'ls  in 
(wo  rows  and  Ix'bind  each  barrel 
\va,H  a.  (diamher<*d  cylindoi'  similar 
('<1  (hat  nf  a.  r<*volv(*r.  ludf  (he 
eylinders  ln'ing;  10 aha m hei-ed,  ludf 
2()-elin  111  lM'r(*<l.  Each  i'hamli<*r 
held  a  hulh*l.,  elnirgi*.  and  per* 
cuHsion  cap.  and  (he  \v<*apon  was 
lin'd  by  (.urniiig  a.  handle,  which 
eauHi'd  the  eylinders  (m  revolve 
and  a  Heries  of  hamnieis  (o  fall, 
striking  Hie  {jereuanion  ('api.  In 
1800  Dr.  .loHcph  Reqim,  an  Aiin'iT 
ea,n,  introdnei'd  his  rapid  fire  gnn, 
consisting  nf  25  ha.rn'ls  laid  lhi(. 
on  a.  platlonu.  This  weapon  was 
used  dui'ing  I. In*  Anu'i'ican  Civil 
War,  III  *ing  inoinded  on  a  fori. 
a(»  ( ■harleslion,  S.  (drolina. 

All  Hn'Si*  o.’uiy  maeliiiie  g,uiis 
proved  impraelaVahk*  owing  to  (In* 
jirohlem  ol'  nEiading  the  din 
ehaa'giHl  ha.rrels.  Tln^  hea(.  (.hat 
eould  In^  a.ehii'Vtal  wan  tin*  rapid 
diselniirgi^  of  a.  mmih(*r  of  harrela, 
aJter  which  fresh  cluirgt's  had  |.o 
Ih'  nimnu'd  home  in  <*aeh  barrel, 
so  texpoHing  Hie  I'rew  (.o  <‘m'mv 
(ire.  IVlori'over,  iJn*  weapons  wen* 
iruiecurate  aaal  (.oo  eumheraome 
for  Hie  (in*!*  (.n  eluinge  target,  during 
discluirge, 

WiHi  the  iuvenHon  nf  Hh*  breeeh 
loader  and  (Jie  p('n*iiMaion  ('art.’* 
ridge,  the  hitter  contaJuing  iniHHile, 
[U'opelhint,  and  |H'i*t‘nHHi(m  elmripg 
the  machine-gun  laaairne  a  prae- 
ticablc  vvea.pnn.  The  (irut  bnu'cln 
loading  maebimvgim  firing  cart¬ 
ridge  rounds  was  Hie  mitrniDeuae 
invented  by  a.  Ih'lgian  <ifrieer, 
(hi pi/,  h^alseha-mps,  in  IHf/I,  /.nil 
intri/dnaid  iiitn  Uu.  Kivii.di  m-my 
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ISO!),  as  ilio  Monii^iiy  niil.raillc'nHe. 
Jt  coiisisknl  of  37  harrt'Ls  aH.M('nil)l(al 
round  a  (‘(‘uiral  axin  and  (ionlainod 
in  a  hjirrt^l  liko  that  of  a  field 
gun.  was  loiuhul  by  a,  inagaziin^ 
in  tlui  foi'in  of’ an  ii’on  pla,t(‘  di'ilkal 
will)  37  lioUss,  w'itfi  a  13-imn. 
cartridge'  inve'rle'd  in  (‘acli  hole 
corr(‘Sf)()nding  witli  th(^  position 
and  numht'r  of  tin’;  harre^ls.  'The 
gnu  was  fii’C'd  by  f.lic  turning  of 
a  liandio,  one  r(‘va)lution  dis- 
(shai'ging  all  the  rounds  in  the 
maga,7ano.  The  ina.xinium  rate 
of  fire  was  12  niaga/iiK's  a  jniaute', 
i.e.  4-14  rounds.  Miti ailleusci  guns 
were  fii’st  in  acd/ion  at  the.  battle 
of  Maarbriieken,  opening  (uigagc- 
ment  of  the;  Fra.neo- Prussian  wair, 
Aug.  2,  IS70,  but  owing  to  faulty 
tactic', al  uso  had  lif.fJe  eOect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  engagement. 
At  the  ba,ttle  of  (jivivelot  later 
in  the  same  month,  the  initrail- 
kmses  were  Ixjttcu'  sitcal  and  in¬ 
flicted  heavy  losscvs  on  the  German 
infantry. 

As  a  reply  to  the  mitrailleuse, 
the  Germans  dcveloi)ed  the  field 
machine-gun,  which  had  24  barrets 
mounted  in  four  parallel  rows  of 
six  and  lirc'd  30(1  rounds  a  minulie 
to  an  efh'.ctive  ranges  of  1,000  yds. 
But  th(^  loading  meehanism  was 
too  e.omplitiated,  and,  hko  tliosi', 
of  the  mitrailleuse,  the  barrels 
became^  overh(*af.('d  and  warped 
in  tlu'ir  frajues  a.fter  only  a  short 
period  of  lire. 

The  Gatling  Gun 

''Ida,'  first  rea.lly  prac'.tkaible 
maehine-gim  wa.s  inveuf,ed  by  Or, 
Gatling  (r/.V'.),  of  (due.ago,  in  1S()2. 
This  gun  eonsisf.c'd  of  O-lO  rilU' 
barrels  lixed  at  eepud  distances 
round  a.  ecmlra;!  axis  and  mounted 
on  a  field-gun  carriages  Kaeh 
barrel  was  eom])le,te  with  bolt, 
firing  pin,  t^xti*actoj‘,  a,nd  ejector. 
Placed  a,bov(^  the  barrels  was  a 
graA'ity  drum  eonl^aitiing  the 
rounds  to  Ix^  fired.  44ie  gun  was 
not  fidly  automatic!  since  a  (frank 
laid  to  bd!  turiK'd,  causing  the 
ha.rrels  to  revcdvc'  roimcl  the 
eciida'al  axis  ;  but  tlie  actions  of 
insc'rting  a  round,  closing  thc^ 
brec'c.h,  releasing  the  HC‘a,r  of  the 
firing  pin,  firing,  oixfiiing  the 
l)rc!ech,  eaxtraeting  and  ('jeciting  the 
(!mpty  case,  anti  inserting  a  new 
round  were  performcfd  aiitomatic- 
aily  during  tluf  revolution  of  the 
baj-rels.  As  the  uppc'rmost  barrel 
passed  under  the  drum  a  round 
drop])ed  into  its  breech  ;  as  it 
passc'd  to  the  next  position  the 
(!artridgo  was  pushed  home  and 
fired  on  rc'aehing  the  lowest  posi¬ 
tion  below  the  tlrurn.  When  the 
baiT(!l  passed  uj)  on  the  left  side 
of  the  central  axis  the  empty  case 


was  taxti-act(!d  from  the  breech, 
and  as  it  moved  fa,i'ther  up  was 
ejec.tcd. 

hdrst  list'd  in  tlx;  America, u 
Civil  War,  the  Gatling  gun  fired 
350  rounds  jxfr  min.  It  was 
introduced  into  the;  British  and 
other  Puroiiean  armies,  but  siif- 
ft'red  from  f,wo  serious  dt'feets : 
the  movt'inent  of  tin.'!  barrels, 
(!ause(l  by  the  turning  of  tin!  crank, 
rend(!r('d  it  ina(‘em-a,te,  whilt'  the 
cranking  it, sell'  had  to  be  carefully 
tinu'd  :  if  tlu!  handle  were  re¬ 
volved  too  fa,st,  th(!  rounds  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  drum  missed  the 
centre  of  tlu!  bret'ch  and  jammed. 
The  Gatling  was  first  usi'd  by 
th(!  Ih'itish  in  tfie  Zulu  wa,rof  IS7!). 

Other  multiplo-barrt^lk'd  ma¬ 
chine-guns  were  the  Nordenfeldt 
and  Gardner.  The;  Kordenfeldl:, 
had  from  3  to  6  rilli'  barrels 
mounl-ed  in  a  single  row  and  was 
gravity  fcid  from  ammunition 
chutes.  Tlio  (hirdner  gun  wa,s 
somewhat  similar,  but  a,n  im¬ 
proved  loading  a,etion  imidci  fewer 
barrels  necessary  and  iner('a,st!d 
firing  ra,f('.  to  357  I'ouuds  a,  min. 

All  mnltiple-harrt'Ik'.d  ma,C!hine- 
guns  Huflei'ed  from  extit'ssivt!  ri'coil 
and  retpiired  a  In^avy  mounting  ; 
eousetpiently  they  wei*e  nearly  as 
cumbersome  in  the  field  as  art.il- 
lery  pit'.ees.  Tliey  were  usually 
sited  with  tlu'  lield  ai'tillery,  but 
wt'i't!  inueh  more  vuliu'ra.blt!  than 
lield  guns.  Mort'.over,  none  of 
tlu!se  weapons  was  truly  a,uto- 
maXie ;  that  is,  a  eonsidc^rable 
amount  of  hand-work  wa,s  rt!tpurt'd 
in  loa.ding,  whilt!  manual  work 
wa,s  ('ssential  to  turning  th<!  (!ra,nk 
or  other  device  uptm  whitih  fire 
depended.  On  the  otlu!r  hand, 
tht!y  [U'oved  useful  weapons  on 
warships  as  sceondary  arma-iuent 
for  beating  oiT  torpt'do-hoai  at.- 
ta(!ks.  During  the  p(!rio(l  IHSO- 
1900  mt)Ht  British  warships  luid 
batt(!ri(!s  of  Gatlings,  Gardners, 
and  Nordenfeldts  ranging  from 
*303  to  "45  in,  in  calibre. 

Hiram  Maxim’s  Invention 

The  first  true  ma, chine-gun,  a 
single-barrel  weapon  retpiiring 
merely  the  pressing  of  a  trigger 
to  ejetit  a  stream  of  bullets,  was 
invented  by  flira,m  Maxim  hi 
ISS5,  In  the  Maxim  gun,  the. 
fortic  of  rt'coil  generated  by  a 
portion  of  the  exiilosion  when  the 
initial  round  is  fired  imjiinges  on 
a  baldc  fitted  to  the  barrel,  forcing 
it  to  the  rear ;  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  forwai'd  position  by  a  heavy 
coil  siiring.  The  breech-block  is 
eouneeted  to  the  barrel  by  a  seritjs 
of  lovers,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
reciprocating  motion  it  ejects  the 
spent  ease,  cocks  the  hammer, 


feeds  in  a  new  round,  and  firt's  it. 
Tne  fabric  or  clip  belt,  bolding 
250  rounds,  is  antomaf.ieally  fed 
into  the  side  of  the  breeidi  liloek, 
each  recoil  of  i,be  gun  pulling  the 
belt  tlirougli  for  a  distan(!e  of  ont; 
round.  As  finally  developt'd  for 
firing  ■303  ammunition,  the  Ma,xim 
lin'd  (iOO  rounds  pi'i*  min.  to  an 
effet!tive!  range  of  2,500  yds.  It 
weighed  OO  lb.  and  its  tripod  4S  Ih. 

Developments  of  the  Maxim 

Maxims  wtire  adtijitod  by  t.lu! 
British  army  in  BS<S0  and  first 
used  in  the  MaXabele  war  of  ISO.’k 
The  gun  was  also  list'd  with 
devastating  eflect  a, gains!,  the 
charges  of  Gluizis  at  tlx*  Ma,hika, nd 
pass  in  the  (4hit,ral  t'Xpt!dition  of 
1805,  and  by  Kitchener  in  tlx' 
Sudan  campaign  of  ISOO.  A 
lat.er  dt!V<'lopment,  of  tlu!  Maxim, 
the  pompom,  which  had  a  tialibri! 
of  1*45  in.  and  fir(!d  st-ix'l  shells 
wtnghing  I  lb.,  was  used  by  tlx! 
Bo(*rs  in  tlx!  S.  Afriea,n  war, 
Nt'itlu!!'  the  ’.303  Maxim  nor  tlx? 
[xmifiom  provt'd  jxirl.ieuhu’ly  six!- 
eessful  in  filx!  liner  war,  ehielly 
owing  to  tlx!  fact  t,ba,t  both  types 
were  moiui(,(!d  on  Ix'xvy  \\'lx'(!l<'(l 
carriages  and  used  tat't.itadly  as 
fit'ld  artillery.  Monnti'd  on  f  ripods 
and  used  as  an  infaiitiy  wtaipon, 
Maxims  w(!re  list'd  by  i,lx'  Ivuasiaii.s 
in  the  Itussti-bipantist!  war,  1001- 
05,  a,nd  did  litxivy  ext'cufhm  unl.il 
the  Japauest'  infantry  was  t'tpiip- 
petl  with  tilt!  IIof.<!hkiss  (t/,x.) 
which,  ga,s-t>j)erat(!tl  and  air- 
co(jli!d,  had  originally  ht'on  tit!- 
signetl  for  tlxi  Krt!neh  colonial 
army  in  N.  Afritia. 

As  the  r(!sult  tif  i.ht'  lassons 

It 'a, mod  IVom  this  campaign  in 
Ma.nt'luiria.,  the  Ch'rmans  etjiiippetl 
tlx!ir  iufaufiry  with  tht!  Ma.xiiu 

and  rt!tain('tl  it  as  tlK!ir  print'ipa.! 
ma.c.hine-gim  througlmuii  tiu!  Kirsl. 
Grea.t  War.  Al.  tlx!  outhrt'.aJt  of 
that  war  evtiry  British  infa,ntry 
ba,i.ta4ion  w'as  t'tpiippt'd  with  f.wo 
triptxl-mountcd  Maxims,  ('vt!ry 
ea.valry  unit  luid  (.wo  Viekt'rs 
nuu'liine-gims.  44x'  Vitikt'rs  ha.d 

betm  used  on  a.  smaJl  sea.Ie  tluring 

the  K.  Africa, n  war  as  a.  t!a,valry 
vva'apon,  lK!iag  lighl,(!r  than  i.ht! 
Maxim.  It  wt!ighs  3(5  lb.  wii.hout 
its  nmimting  anti  fires  (500  roumis 
a  min.  to  an  exi.remt!  rangt;  tif 
2,000  yds,  Bventinilly  every 
British  infa,ntry  ttompaaiy  was 
prtivitletl  witli  twt)  VO'ekt'rs  tx’ 
Maxim  guns.  It  was  Ibuntl,  how'~ 
ev(!r,  that  t)ie  tirdinary  niat!liint!- 
gun,  albhtiugh  a  deatlly  weapon 
in  defence  anti  for  laying  a  ba,rragt! 
to  covtu'  a.ttaeking  infantry,  was 
too  heavy  vvlieii  it  had  f.ti  Ix! 
carried  forw'ard  by  advancing 
ti'oops.  Accordingly,  a  number 
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of  light  machine-guns  were  de¬ 
veloped,  of  which  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  Lewis,  adopted  by 
the  British  army  late  in  1015. 
The  Lewis  gun  weighs  2(5  lb.  and 
is  worked  automatically  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas,  resulting  from 
the  explosion  of  the  cdiarg(‘,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  return  spring.  Wdien 
the  trigger  is  pres.sed,  a  backward 
and  forward  movement,  with  the 
ignition  of  a  cartridge  at  the  tmd 
of  each  forward  movement,  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  magazine  is  empty. 
The  gunner  may  fire  either  single 
or  continuous  shots  up  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  pan-shaped  maga¬ 
zine,  which  holds  either  47  or 
97  rounds.  The  gun  is  air-cooled 
and  can  be  fired  from  the  shoulder 
in  the  prone  position  or  from  the 
hip  when  moving  forward.  The 
barrel  is  provided  with  a  small, 
permanent  bipod. 

With  the  development  of  air 
warfare  the  machine-gun  proved 
itself  an  ideal  weapon  both  for 
mounting  on  aircraft  (.vcc  Air 
Fighting :  Armament)  and  as  a 
ground  defence  against  low-level 
air  attack.  The  first  airborne 
machine-guns  were  single  (u*  twin 
Lew^is  guns  fitted  to  Scarfe  rings 
and  mounted  on  the  Martinsyde 
Scout  late  in  1915.  Thereafter  the 
machine-gun  became  the  fighter 
aircraft’s  offensive  and  defensive 
weapon,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Great  War  the  number 
carried  by  a  single  aircraft  had 
increased  to  the  eight  Browning 
guns  mounted  in  the  wings  of  the 
Spitfire.  Machine-guns  also  proved 
the  ideal  armament  for  armoured 
vehicles,  and  although  these  were 
eventually  mounted  with  shell¬ 
firing  guns  equivalent  in  calibre  to 
field  artillery  pieces,  the  machine- 
gun  continued  to  be  fitted  to  them 
as  secondary  armament. 

Betw^een  the  First  and  Second 
Great  Wars  the  machine-gun 
underwent  further  changes,  the 
general  tendency,  as  far  as  the 
infantry  w'eapon  was  concerned, 


being  iou'ard.s  ligbim'ss;  a,  de¬ 
mand  iiei!(‘.s.sitiati(‘d  by  (he  in¬ 
creased  mobility  ol  iiilaiiii'y-  Gne 
of  the  most  notable  light  maebim'- 
guns  for  infantry  work  was  Gfe 
Bren,  with  whieli  a  proporlioii  of 
British  infantry  was  <M(uipped  ati 
the  onibr(‘ak  of  th(^  St'cond  (Ireal. 
Whir,  and  wbieb  (ua'iitually  be¬ 
came  the  staridanl  Bririsli  in¬ 
fantry  maebiiu^gun.  Modili(‘d 
and  lightemnl  versions  ol  (h(' 
Vickers  and  Browning  w(U'(^  also 
oxtonsivady  used.  Tlie  pihieipal 
German  machine-gun  of  tlu' 
Hccond  Great  War  was  the  lMdLI5, 
which  weighed  2()  lb.  and  lii'ed 
standard  7-92  mni.  small  ui-nis 
ammunition  at  the  ra.t(^  of  900 
rouiids  a  min.,  75  rounds  bt'iug 
contained  in  the  doulih'-fliaiin 
magazine.  The  staaubird  Kalian 
maehiiic-gun  wars  th(^  Bn'ga,,  which 
weighed  251  lb.  and  I'naal  '251} 
ammunition  at  1,090  rounds  a 
min.  Both  the  JV1-G.15  and  t,!u^ 
Brega  were  recoil  ()p(‘rat(Ml. 

All  types  of  maelnmoginiH  wa'iv* 
adapted  for  anti-airca'aft  woi-k 
during  the  Kecond  (K‘ea,t  War. 
In  most  eases  they  lataiaied 
in  ])airs  or  fours,  pix^ssui'e  on  a 
single  trigg(a-  liring  all  gims 
simultaneously.  In  tiu'.  e;is<'  of 
water-et)oled  guns,  the  waKs’ 
jackets  were  remoiaMl  foi*  A. A. 
work,  cooling  being  by  air  How 
over  the  barrel.  Fven  in  tlu^  ea,s<* 
of  the  original  wat(‘r-eooled  in¬ 
fantry  machimrgiin,  walrraaioling^ 
is  frequently  di,sf)(‘nsed  wilJi  : 
when  the  barrel  i)eeot\U'H  ov<m'- 
heated  it  is  rephuaal  by  a  H|au'e, 
From  the  maehine-gim  firing 
ordinary  small-arms  ammunition 
was  developed  the  heavy  maeliim'. 
gun  (or  cannon)  liring  hIkBh. 

One  maehine-gun  can  diHivtu'  a 
volume  of  fire  (apial  to  that  of  ,*10 
riflemen,  while  occupying  ,‘Ah 
of  the  space  needed  for  .'lO  men, 
and  requiring  only  f-tli  of  that 
number,  or  less,  to  luindle  it.  As 
a  clefcnsivo  w’eaj)on,  the  maelum*- 
gun  is  easily  comxaded,  and  after 


it  op('nM  IN  diriitadl  1  o  dt'K'i  t, 
partiealarly  ifinet'  (In'  ini  I’oduelion 
of  ,Minok(‘i(‘MM  powdc'i’  and  llu' 
lifting  of  eondensei'N  to  a bmirb  th(‘ 
slnain  IV(nu  w  aK'r  cooling;  m\ si  ('ins. 
Bi-o\'ided  it  has  been  oiled  in  a 
strong  ('inph'u’eiuenl ,  it  is  (lilbenll 
to  (h'stroy  b\  ai'lilleiy  oi’  air  luan 
bjirdan'iit  and,  manned  by  a 
reMolnt('  ei'i'W,  lake;;  lu\avy  loll  ol 
riu'  advani‘in;<;  iiifanl  ry.  I'A  eii  in 
tb('  Second  lO’eat  War  well  pro 
t(‘eled  and  ear('l'ull\  oiled  aia 
ehine  gun  poals  wert'  eapable  ol 
(h'lnyini'  armour,  O'lie  iwenliala 
of  tin*  siaav'ii.'irid  deleiiMi\e  iiik*  ol 
niaeliine  gmia  are  :  abumlanl  aup 
ply  of  aintuunil  ion  ;  (atma'almenl  ; 
[’(‘Mcrvation  ol'  On'  tniril  a  Inrgi't 
of  Hun’u’ienl  imperlam'e  pre  ,enlN 
itst'If:  and  acetirale  knowh'ilg.e  of 
all  ran,!.';e,‘i  in  I  he  area  (gieraled 
acrosM.  A.n  an  oniuiaive  weapon, 
the  inaeliitu'  g;un  is  imul  ell'eel  ive 
ly  aNe<l  lo  gj\e  llanking  Ore  (u 
advancing  iuOiiilry  ami  (o  delivca* 
ovei’Oead  lire  I  o  dri  v  e  I  he  del'enee 
to  (Miva'i*  helwi’eii  llie  0u‘wai’d 
iidanlry  raaliea.  In  bolh  olTmiee 
and  delenee,  immhim'  g,nn  Ore  is 
uiomI.  i'lleelixc  in  ahorl  biu'ala 
ral  ln't’  I  ban  us  ctmlmmais  Ore. 
AVr  Arqmd)U;i;  Bnavnitig,  Gun; 
Infanlry  ;  ( )rdnanc(‘ ;  'I'aelies,  ele. 

0a  via  1,11  Itol 


Madimo  Ctim  CorjtM.  I'ormer 

unit  of  the  Brilish  army,  liaised 
in  Oet.,  1915.  in  \  im\  (O'  I  Oe  in 


WAUCsluno  Gun  Coiiui 
Inwlna 


c rea  ■!  I  n  •>  I  a  e 
I  leal  imporlanee 
of  1  he  maelnne 
Ipm  in  warfare. 
I  In'  eni’ps  a  imd 
painaled  inlo  a 
Min,".le  unit  the 
m  a  e  h  j  II  e  g  n  n 
cotnpanieri  then 
a  I  I  a  e  lied  I  o 


brigades.  It  waa  div  i<b  d  into  in 
fantry,  cavalry,  lu*avy,  and  mnlor 
hraiu'bes.  With  (he  inlrodnelihai 


of  inaehinegpnn  i,i(o  l he  ordinary 
infantry  fihitoon  fl92l),  (be  eor[la 
W’as  difibumlcil.  A  bron/i'  alnliU' 
of  havid  deaii'ned  b\  llerwenl. 


catdf 

* 


Oirnymshim£  / 

Rector  0pmm^  ^ 

Machme-Gun.  Diagram  ol  Bren  machine-gan,  British  light  automatic  weapon  ol  the  Seoona  Groat  War 
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Wood  was  xinvoih'd  at  Hyde  l^irk 
Corner  on  May  10,  1025,  aw  a 
xnemoria.l  to  tlu^  (lorps,  witli  the 
inH(‘nl)(Ml  <iuotation  :  Sanl  liatli 
slain  luH  tJionHa,uds,  and  David  his 
ten  thonHjuid.s. 

Machine  Tools.  Mxda.lworkin.i' 
or  woodworking  tools  drivt'ii  hy 
ineelianieaJ  i)ower.  Exam|>l('S  ar(' : 
(nxx'talwor'kinf*;)  latlioH,  phuLTs, 
milling  ina/(‘hineH,  drill  f)l•(^ss<^s  ; 
(woodworking)  eire.iilar  sa.ws,  band 
saws,  pbuiiiig  ina<iliin<‘s,  niouldinfj; 
inaeldiioH,  inortisin^^  niaehiiK's.  Jt 
is  (‘.onipnit'fl  that  Ib'itish  industrieH 
nse  nuicbiiu'  tools  worth  about 
£5(1,000, ()()()  annua-Ily.  Id  ^  lit 
inaehin<‘  tools  ineludc!  some  whieh 
are  really  nn'chanised  band  tools, 
siieh  as  (diastrie  or  iiiKunnatic 
drills,  nut-runners,  or  sinall  circu¬ 
lar  saws.  Tlu'se  the  workman 
p;uideH  by  hand,  tlu^  gain  over 
hand  tools  Ix'ing  in  spcaal,  accuracy, 
and  absencie  of  fatjginx  Bench 
tools  include,  drill  pn'sses,  puiiclies, 
die  presH(‘S,  et.c.,  in  some  of  which 
the  operation  may  be  entirely 
automatic,  or  siuni-automatic. 

Lathes  rangi'  from  a 

tiny  one  useil  by  wate.hinakm’s  to  a 
gigantic,  nuniiim'  which  mx-ds  an 
entin'  shop  for  its  a,c(a>nimodation 
a,nd  nuiv  l>e  more  than  (50  ft.  in 
hmgth.  This  hist  would  lie  used 
for  machining  h<‘a,vy  forgings  such 
as  (mgine  crankshafts.  IManing 
nuudiiiu's  hav('  a,  simihir  rangia 

Mach  Number.  In  a<'ron  antics, 
th(^  ruitio  of  airca’aft  spcaal  to  the 
H})('ed  of  sound  umha’  the;  same 
atmospheric  (amditions.  It  is 
uanusl  ai't(T  thi^  Aust.rian  physicist 
hh'iist  Ma,c.h  (f/.'c.),  and  is  expressed 
as  a  (h'cimal.  Tli(‘,  instrument 
caihul  a  machnud.iu'  was  evolved 
to  n'gislvr  the  Mach  mnuher. 

Machpclah.  Locality  in  'He¬ 
bron,  ancient  Dalasi ino  (modiu’n 
Jordan).  Here  in  a,  (loul)Io  cave 
on  the  liillsidc^  is  tlu^  traditional 
burial  phice  of  Abraham  and  othm’ 
Jewish  patriarelis  ((Jen.  23).  Above 
thet  cave  risers  the  Mahoimalan 
mos(|ue  ol  LI  Khulil  (the  Irimid, 
i.r..  Abraham).  JJkj  summit  ol 
the  hill  commands  a  tine  view  (jI 
the  Va,h^  of  Mamrc^. 

Machynlleth.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  t,own  of  Montgoracryshiro, 
Wales.  It  stands  on  the  Dovey, 
IK  in.  by  rly.  N.L.  of  Aberystwyth, 
and  is  a  qiiicit  holiday  resort.  Here' 
in  1402  Owen  Glendowor  decla,red 
bims(4f  prince  ol  Wales  and  luJd  a 
parliament.  Until  1894  the  place 
was  a  borough,  and  it  formerly 
made  woolkm  goods.  Market  day 
Wed.  Fop.  (1951)  1,875. 

M*Ilwraith»  8ik  Thomas  (1835 
-1900).  Australian  politician.  Ho 
was  born  at  Ayr,  ISootland,  edu¬ 


cated  at  Glasgow  university,  and 
heeauKi  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
government  rlya.  in  Victoria  in 
1854.  In  18(58  he  entered  the 
legislative  assembly  of  (hieenaland 
and  was  minister  of  public!  works, 
1874-79,  and  prcmiicn*,  1879-83.  In 
1888  h(!  formulated  a  programme 
for  a  nadional  party  ami  once  mon* 
assunu'd  tlu'  preinieivship.  A  long 
dispute'  with  th(‘  govc'rnor  regard¬ 
ing  the  prei'ogativ(‘  of  m(‘r(!y  was 
settihal  in  favour  of  MTlwraith.  In 
1890  he  joined  (Irillitb  in  deh'athig 
thc!  government  and  beeamc* 
tre^asurer.  He  was  again  prcsniei 
in  1893,  after'  which  lu'  redired. 
Knighted  in  1882,  he  died  in  IjOh- 
don,  July  17,  1900. 

Macintosh,  (Tiaulks  (noO- 
1843).  Britisli  chemist  and  in¬ 
ventor.  Boi'ii  Dec.  29, 170(5,  he  earl  v 
took  an  interest  in  sciencies  and  at 
20  entcu'ed  a  sal  ammoniac  manu¬ 
factory.  In  1780  he  took  up  the 
manufaeture'  of  sugar  of  lead ,  in  1797 
he  0]>cned  the  lirst  Scottish  alum 
works,  and  two  years  later'  was  the 
inventor,  with  Charles  Ternmut,  of 
hleaeiliing  powder',  out  of  which  a 
large*  fortune  was  made*.  Ma(!iiitosli 
inv('ntie*d  a  proee'ss  of  conve^rsion, 
by  the*  use  of  carbon  gases,  of 
malleable*  iron  to  stee*!,  which  was 
mu(!h  (pii(!jv(*r  than  tlu*  eoiie(*ntra- 
tion  })rocess  then  in  use*.  He  worke*d 
out  the  hot  blast  proee'Ss  in  con- 
jun(*.tion  with  Neilsou.  ihit  devspite! 
his  important  r(‘HC'ar(*-be‘H  in  eh(*m- 
istry,  Macintosh’s  wune  is  in¬ 
evitably  link(*el  with  t-he  invention 
of  water’proof  fabri(!s,  for  which  b(! 
took  out  a  pate'ut  in  1823.  El(*cte*el 
K.R.S.  in  that  year,  he  elie‘el  July 
25,  1843. 

Macivor,  h’uoRA,  Characte*!*  in 
Scott’s  novel  Waverlc'y,  devoted, 
like  her  brexther,  Fergus,  to  the* 
, lace)  bite  cause.  A  friend  of  Ke)H(! 
Bradwareline,  she  refuses  the  suit 
of  Kdward  Waverlcy,  and  aric*r  ]K!r 
brother’s  e'xeeiution  re*tireH  to  a 
convent  in  Paris, 

Mack,  Kaiu.  (1752-1828).  Aus¬ 
trian  soldier,  in  full  Freiherr  Karl 
Maetk  von  Lei  bench.  Born  Aug. 
25,  1752,  he  (*nte*red  the  army  in 
1770,  and  serve'el  in  the  short  war 
of  thc*  Bavarian  su(!C(*ssic)n  anel 
against  the  Turks,  holding  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  stalf.  In  and  after  1792 
he  fought  against  France,  chiefly  in 
the  N(*thci'landB,  and  rose  to  be 
fiedd-marshal.  In  1798  he  was  put 
in  comitianel  of  the  troops  of  thc! 
king  e>f  Naf)les,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  with  them  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  soon 
escaping.  Having  been  appointed 
quartermaster-gcncraL  ho  led  the 
army  asscmiblcd  in  Bavaria  to 
oppose  the  French.  The  campaign 


was  badly  conducted,  and  ended  in 
tlu!  surrc'udr'r  of  Mack  and  a  large 
force  at  Ulm,  Get.  20,  1805.  Ho 
di('d  Get,  22,  1828.  AVc  Ulm 

(Campaign  of. 

Mackail,  Denls  Gi^oRon  (b. 
ISt)2).  British  nov(‘Iist.  BornJiiru* 
3,  1892,  son  of  J.  W.  Mackail  (?.’.?.), 

he  was  edu- 
Gated  a 
St.  Paul’s 
and  Balliol 
(!oll(‘g(*,  Ox‘ 
f  o  r  d.  H  i  H 
lirst  novel, 
Uluit  Next  ? 
1920,  was  suc- 
cc(‘df*d  by  a 
n ii in  b c r  of 
light,  enter¬ 
taining  publi¬ 
cations,  notable  for  th(‘ir  humour 
and  adroit  characterisation,  c.r/. 
Greenery  Street.  1925;  The  For¬ 
tunes  of  Hugo,  192(5;  The  Flow(*r 
Show,  1927  ;  Summer  L(*aves, 
19.34;  Back  Again,  1930;  Life 
withTopsy,  1 942 ;  Our  II(*r<),  194(5. 
Mackail,  John  Wiluiam  (1859- 

From 


Denis  Mackail, 
British  novelist 


be  en- 


1945).  A  Britisli  sebolai 
Balliol  Golk'go,  Oxford 
t  e  r  e  d  t  b  (* 
b  o  a  r  d  o  f 
(*dueat.iou.  A 
b  r  i  I  1  1  a  n  t, 
classical 
H  c  h  o  1  a  r,  be 
was  ju'ofe.s.soi' 
of  pO(*trv  at 
Oxford,  i90() 

11  ;  president 
of  the  (Classi¬ 
cal  Assoeia- 
tionJ922  -23; 
and  of  the  Brit  ish  Academy,  1932; 
also  professor  of  aiieic*ut  literature 
in  tin*  Royal  Aearh'iny.  His  books 
in(!lud(!  Latin  Literature,  1895,  an 
outstianding  (!ritii'!il  manual  ;  the. 
standard  IjiFc  of  William  Morris, 
1899  ;  a  notable  verse  1  rausljition 
of  Ilonu'r’s  Odyssi'y,  19()3  d()  ; 
Glassieal  Studies,  1925  ;  Siudu's 
of  Fnglish  Poets,  192(5  ;  Tin* 
Approach  t.o  Shak(‘si)etir(*,  1930; 
3’he  Sayings  of  (Jirist,  1938.  In 
1935  be  rec(‘iv(*d  tlu*  O.M.  and  be 
died  D(*c,  13,  1945. 


jr.  W.  Mackail, 
British  scholar 
HUM  I,  <C'  Fry 


Mackay.  P<  )rt  of  (v)u(a‘nsland, 
AuBtralia.  Jt  stands  on  tlu*  Pioiu'cr 
river,  598  m.  N.N.W.  of  Brisbane, 
to  whieh  it  is  linked  by  the  main 
rly.  Its  harbour  facilities  have  been 
unproved  at  a  cost  ol  £250,000  ; 
it  exports  sugar,  timber,  coflee, 
copper,  gold  Pop,  (1954)  14,704. 

Mackay,  ALEXANnicu  Murdoch 
(1849-90).  A  British  missionary. 
Born  at  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire, 
Oct.  13,  1849,  and  educated  as  an 
engineer,  he  was  emiiloyed  with 
engineering  firing  in  and  near 
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Berlin.  In  1876  lie  oiTercd  liia 
se^^^ccs  to  tlie  Church  Missionary 
Society,  who  sent  him  to  work  as  a 
lay  missionary  and  mechanic  in 
Uganda,  where  he  remained  from 
1878  till  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1860. 

MacKay,CHARLES(  1814-8.1).  A 
British  iournalist  and  son£r  writer 
Born  at  Perth,  March  27,  1R]>4,  he 

was  educated 
1  at  the  old 
a  1  e  d  0  n  i  a  n 
i  Blat- 

I' ' ton  Garden, 

'  and  at  Briis- 
.sels.  Assistant 
sub- editor  of 
the  Morning 
C  li  r  0  n  1  c  1  e, 
1835-44,  and 
editor  of  the 
Glasgow  Argu.s,  1844-47,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  1852-59.  and  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  Times  in  New 
York  1862-65,  He  died  in  London, 
Dec.  24,  1889. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  songs, 
especially  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,  of 
which  400,000  copies  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  his  lifetime  ;  There’s  a 
Good  Time  Coming,  and  Tubal 
Cain.  His  songs  appeared  in 
collected  form  in  1859  and  1868. 
He  edited  collections  of  Jacobite 
and  Cavalier  ballads  ;  compiled 
One  Thousand  and  One  Gems 
of  English  Poetry,  1867,  and  One 
Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  English 
Prose,  1872  ;  and  wrote  a  History 
of  the  Mormons,  5th  cd.  1857.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  Celtic 
lore  and  language.  Mario  Cor(>Ili 
(g.u.)  was  his  illegitimate  daughter. 

Mackay,  Hugh  (1640-92").  A 
Scottish  soldier.  The  son  of  Hugli 
Mackay  of  Scoiirie,  Sutherland,  he 
entered  the  English  army  in  1660. 
He  served  in  France,  his  regiment 
being  one  of  those  sent  to  assist 
Louis  XIV  in  his  wars,  and  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Hol¬ 
land.  He  refused  to  return  when 
James  II  asked  for  his  aid,  but 
was  one  of  the  chief  generals  in 
the  force  brought  to  England  by 
William  of  Orange.  Sent  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  to  Scotland,  lie 
built  Fort  William  and,  in  spite 
of  his  defeat  at  Killiecrankio, 
July  27,  1689,  reduced  the  High¬ 
landers  to  some  kind  of  order. 
Afterwards  he  served  against  the 
Jacobites  in  Ireland,  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  victory  at 
Aughrim.  Mackay  was  killed  at 
Steinkirk  when  leading  hia  division 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle 
July  24  (O.S.),  1692. 

Mackay,  Johh  William  (1831- 
1902).  American  financier.  Born 
in  Dublin,  Nov.  28,  1831,  he  went 


to  New  York  as  a  child.  Pi'0(N'(‘d- 
ing  to  CJalifornia  in  1851,  he 
amass('d  money  by  mining,  jind 
discovered  tlio  grc'.'ii  B()n}iir/,;i,  vdn 
in  the  C'omstoclc  lodt',  N<‘va(ln,. 
He  part-foundc'd  the  Bank  of 
Nevada  in  San  IL’ancisco.  In  com¬ 
petition  with  the  VVc'sicrn  Ciuon 
Tol(‘gra])h  company  he  organized 
the  Commercial  Cal)lc  co.  in  I  SS  I, 
cheapening  the  (iost  of  cabling  to 
Europe^  and  ffirming  laLu'  tlu' 
Postal  Tc'li'graph  company.  II(^ 
died  in  Ijonrlon,  July  20,  1902. 

Mackaye,  I’ercy  (b.  1875). 

American  dramatist  and  po('t. 
I^orn,  Now  York,  Manih  16,  1875, 
he  was  educated  at  Harvard  and 
Leipzig.  AfL'r  tlu^  production 
(1903)  of  Ins  couK'dy,  ''riu*  (t'tniii'r- 
biiry  Pilgrims,  he  devoted  himsi'lf 
to  writing  and  to  h't'.turing  at 
universities  on  Lie  di-amn,.  1 1  is 
publications  ineludi'  13  volumes 
of  poetry;  many  filnys,  iiie,ln<ling 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  a  tragedy,  I90()'; 
Anti-Mati’imony,  a  satirical  piee.tN 
1910;  A  Tlioiisand  Vt'ars  Ago, 
1914 ;  ten  volumes  of  uiasqiu'H, 
and  four  of  grand  ()p('ra  lihivlti. 
Ho  hecanu^  president,  of  tlu^  Ihui- 
Ameriean  Boets’  Lt'ague  of  N. 
America,  and  received  a  nat.ional 
testimonial  on  hia  70th  hirtlnla.y. 

McKeesport.  Industrial  eit.yof 
Pennsylvania,  lJ.S.A.,in  Allegheny 
CO.,  it  stands  at  the  jumhlon  of  tJi'e 
Youghiogheny  and  Monongaliela 
rivers,  15  m.  8.E.  of  Pittsburgh,  mid 
is  served  by  rlys.  and  airpoiTs.  It 
is  in  tile  Jh'tt.sbnrgh  iron  juid  sinc'l 
flistrict  and  a  ivtail  market  for  th(‘ 
Pennsylvanian  and  Wc'st  Virginiii.n 
bituminous  coal  and  gas  tick  Is. 
“Tube  City”  produce's  stioel  1,uIi(*h, 
pipes,  shecit  st(‘e)l,  mid  e{um<Hl 
meat.  Pop.  (1950)  51,502, 
McKell,  William  John  (In 
1891).  An  Australian  [lolitieian. 
Born  at  Pambola,  N.S.W.,  Siqit. 
26,  1891,  be  was  <'dueat<‘d  at  a 
state  school  in  Sydiu^y  hef(uv 
serving  his  apj)r(mtic(\s'hif>  as  a 
boilermaker  anrl  Ix'comiug  (imui- 
cial  secretary  of  the  BoileniudGU’s’ 
LTnion.  At  25  he  was  (4e(‘.t(‘d  to  tin* 
N.S.W.  legishitiw'  asserubly,  and 
in  1920  was  ministi'r  of  justice'  for 
the  first  of  several  tm'ms.  11  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1925,  and  carri(Hl 
out  financial  missions  to  London 
and  New  York  in  1927.  On  May  16, 
1941,  he  became  Socialist  premuer 
and  treasurer  of  his  stat(\  I  n  1 9J  7 
he  was  named  governor-g('n(‘ral  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  succ(\sHion 
to  the  duke  of  Glouc(\st('r. 

McKenna,  Marthe  (h.  18t)2). 
Belgian  nurse,  horn  Mari  lu'  Cnoek- 
aeit,  who  acted  as  Bi’il  sh  H(!ere;t 
service  agent  in  the  First  Great, 
War.  While  serving,  1915  17,  in 


a  (h'rman  niililary  liospila!  \it 
Itoiih'i'H,  she  nqiorhMl  German 
li'oop  niovmm'iils,  holpiMl  BritiHh 
prisoiu'i's  to  ('seapi',  and  (JlVeO'd 
(lest, rue(  ion  of  tierman  anmuiui. 
tion  (hiMips,  (‘(e.  NIks  w.im  awaohal 
(he  k’r(Mieh  and  Ih'lpjun  Le-ip'ouH 
(P  I  loniH'ur,  and  was  nu'ii ( ioiu'd  in 
1 1  aig’s  ( l('H| )a I  ehe,s.  h’or  Iku'  no r’sing 
work  sh('  n'e(*iv(‘d  (he  (hM'Uiun  iron 
cross.  In  19.32  slu'  piihlisInMl  (h(' 
s(()ry  of  her  ad  vauh  ures,  I  Was  a, 
Spy,  Ia,((*r  iinuh' in(o  a  llrdiMli  llhn, 
Mlu'  wro(('  S('\'('imI  odu'r  liooks  on 
spi('M  and  spying. 

McKenna,  BianNALo  (1 86.3 
194.3).  A  Briiifili  poli( i(>in,n  a.ial 
l)a.iiker.  Pmrn  July  6,  186.3,  son 
e  i  London 

111  ('relMuil,,  li(^ 
na,!}  (ahH-a,t(Hl  at 
KiiupM  Gollegy, 
koiidon,  a,nd 

Trinity  Hall, 
G  a,  m  h  r  1  d  g  (\ 
when*  h<*  row(*d 
in  (In*  uni vi'i'Niiy 
cip:lil.  H(‘  wjw 
eaJhal  (o  (  he  har 
^  in  188  7,  hut 

loi'Nook  (he  la,\v  iu  IS9i>  ulum  In* 
h(‘ea,iue  Lih(*raJ  M.P,  for  N,  Muir 
moidJishin*.  IP*  wa.-i  (iiuuu'iaJ 
Heeiv(a,ry  lo  (he  3’iva, mu ry,  HlOo  07. 

aiiul  (Ill'll  juiiied  (he  en,hiiir(  na 
[UVsideih,  of  (he  hoa,ri|  of  IGliien,. 
tiuu.  h'ifMt  lord  n|  (he  A(lmira.|(y 
iii  1908,  he  HiieecMMl idly  Miippor(i*d 
itiM  <l('iMa,ud  lor  more  drem I iiomfjitn. 

lie  uiiiM  home  ueerelary  from 
191  I  uulil  made  ehaaieellor  of  (he 
cx(‘h<'(|U('r  iu  AMipiilirn  war  (imi* 
iniuiMlry  of  1915,  'rhouph 
uunnally  a  sleru  five  (ra, der,  lie 
iuerea»M(‘(l  (he  dihieii  on  lea,,  'uijpu', 
eollee,  and  o((i(*r  iiuporti'il  eoiu 
lUodilieH,  laiXed  eiiterl  aiiuneiil  ,m 
and  majehea,  and  imposed  t  he  so 
ealh'd  Midveuua,  did  iea  on  imported 
mot, or  (lars.  wnleluv,  etc,  lie 
h'lt  iiniei^  with  A[i(|ui(li  iu  |)(>e,. 
I9U>,  ami  in  t,he  I9IS  eleeliou  IumI, 
hisHi'aC  From  1919  MeKmiua  uau 
eJiairman  of  (lie  Loudmi  Joint-  City 
ami  Midland  (now  Midhi.nd)  IhuiL 
ami  ill  1928  pidJiahed  Pom(-  Whiir 
Baiikiiig  Policy,  33u,-i  hml  Glad 
st-oniau  LiheraJ  ilii'd  Si'jd.  6.  191,3. 
Mackcnmil,  Siu 


Koginald  MeKoimii, 
Bri(,i«h  politician 
II  iimirll 


1 1 ... 


'  .di’riiAM 

(186.3  19.31).  Aui'ilralhui  .oeulptor, 
Horn  in  Mi-lhoiirne,  he  was  a  sou 
ol  a  Se.othirih  Meulfiior  who  ha,d 
emigrat.ed.  Gondiig  (o  Enghuid  in 
1883,  h(‘  (mti'ivd  the  ILA.  Mi-hoolH, 
hut  soon  Went  to  Pm’iH  to  H(udv. 
During  1889  91  Ja*  was  (‘Ugaged  m 
[he  di'corat.ion  of  the  gov.'nmumt 
hiniHt*  at-  Mi'lhourm'.  Him  (3'ro(., 
1  89,L  ('xhihdii’d  a(  (lie  Salon  and 
(h(^  II. A,,  w'oii  puhlie  reeogniliun, 
Anioiijj  lutcf*  Works  woro 
of  Q.ht,,  Vi,.(,.na  Iu,-  l.ah,.„r 
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Blackburn,  and  Australia  ;  a  port¬ 
rait  bust  of  Sarah  Ib'rnliardt  ;  tbc 
Earth  and  the  Eharnuits,  and 
Diana,  loro  innvjjinativi'  pii^ics 
bought  by  the  (lhantrt'y  Ixapiest 
for  t}i(^  Tate  (hillery  ;  coinage 
(h'.signs  for  (Jeorge  V  (th(‘  sculptor's 
initials  b('ing  faintly  disct'rnibh^ 
at  the  base  of  tln^  king’s  neck)  ; 
the  national  memorial  t,o  Gains¬ 
borough  ;  the  house  of  commons 
war  nnmioi’ial  ;  and  meinoriaJs  to 
Edward  VI  I  in  London,  (AJeutta, 
Melbourne,  a.ud  Adelaide.  H(^  was 
knighted  in  1021,  madc^  R.A.  next 
year,  and  di(Hl  Oct.  10,  ID.'U. 

Mackensen,  Auuust  von  (ISIS) 
-1945).  A  (ilerman  soldier.  The 
son  of  a  land  agimt.  in  Saxony,  he 

was  j)orn  Dec. 

011  as i u in  a n d 

tsdh.'^^By  LS98 

August  von  Macken-  i.,,  a  n 

sen,  German  soldier  ;V 

lo  iho  Ivaisor 

and  by  1908  was  general  of  cavalry 
and  commander  of  I  he  17th  army 
corps.  Wlum  llu’!  First  Gnsit  War 
broke  out  ,  lu'  was  promimmi,  in  the 
second  attack  on  Waj'saw. 

In  nudity  generalissimo  of  all 
the  AusI  ro-( lerman  fences  in  the  S., 
Maelumsen  (Uirried  out  the  grcKit 
drive  in  1915  agahist  the  Kussians 
which  began  with  the  Dunajelz 
batithus  ami  emhul  in  the  nvton- 
tpiosb  of  ncuu'ly  all  (lalicua.  He 
then  cooperated  in  the  campaign 
that  compelled  the  evacuation  of 
Warsaw  by  the  Russians.  Made  a 
lAM.,  he  overran  Stwbia,  and  led 
the  army  that  subjugated  Ru¬ 
mania  by  da,n,,  1917.  liemaining 
tliei’o  until  the  ai'mistiee  of  1918, 
he  was  in  elleet  dictator.  He 
ndh'cd  in  1920,  but  liv(‘d  until 
Nov.  8,  1945. 

His  third  son,  Evu'rhard  von 
Maekensem  (b.  Wept.  24,  1889), 
s(Tvcd  on  the  gcmeral  staff  in  the 
Eirst  Great  War,  and  as  a  corps 
and  army  commander  (eol.-gtui.)  in 
the  Second.  Caf)tunal  in  Italy,  ho 
was  tried  in  ]94(>  by  a  British  tri¬ 
bunal  as  a  war  criminal  and,  with 
id. -Gen.  Maeltzer,  found  guilty  of 
being  concenu'd  in  the  murder  of 
335  Italians  (sec  Ardeatino  Caves). 
The  sentence,  death  by  shooting, 
was  eommuted  to  life  imprison- 
meid.  1947  ;  ho  was  released  1952. 

Mackenzie.  River  of  Canada. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Athabaska  river, 
issuing  from  the  Yollowhead  and 
Athabaska  passes  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains.  As  the  Athabaska  it 
eiilcrs  Athabaska  Ijako,  which  it 
huives  as  the  Slave  river,  and  afler 
20  m.  is  joined  by  its  great  tribu- 
tai-y,  t4ie  Peace  river.  Ejilering 
the  Great,  Slave  Lakug  it  emerges 
tliemic  as  the  Mat^kcuizio,  and  is 
navigable  onwards  to  its  outlet', 
through  a  wide  della  by  Fort 
Macplierson,  at,  Mackenzie  Bay,  a 
distance  of  1,120  m.  Its  direction 
is  almost  continuously  N.  Never 
less  than  2  m.,  in  some  j)laces  il 
attrains  a,  width  of  3  to  4  m.  94 
lower  river  is  frozen  in  winter  from 
Nov.  to  May  ;  as  the  ieo  melts  lirst 
in  tlio  upi)er  waters  the  lower 
course  is  Hooded  in  the  early 
siinunor.  The  total  length  is  2,500 
m.,  and  the  basin  area  082,000  sep 
m.  Other  tributaries  are  iihe  Liard, 
Great,  Bear,  and  Peel.  Fish  abound 
in  the  Mackemzie,  and  its  valley 
and  banks  (iontain  (^oal-seams,  salt 
deposits,  polrolcinii,  natural  gaa, 
and  tar-sj)rings.  Nee  Athabaska  ; 
Pea, CO ;  Slave. 

Mackenzie.  District,  of  tihe 
North-West  Territories,  Canada. 
Named  after  t,ho  ex})l()rer  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  it  was  pa,rt 
of  the  territ,ory  purtduised  by  tbe 
Dominion  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Go.  It  lies  between  the  Arthit^ 
Ocean  on  Hie,  N.  and  Alberta  and 
SaHka,te,howan  on  the  S.  To  tlie  W. 
is  Yukon,  1,o  the  E.,  Keewatin. 
Mackenzie  was  made,  1920,  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Norl,h- West  Territories. 
Area  527,490  sq.  in. 

Mackenzie,  Sni  AimxAN  dkr  (r. 
1755  1.820).  British  explorer,  horn 
at  Inverness.  He  enl(u*ed  scn-vice 

of  the  North- 
W(«i,  T'^ir 

I  j  gaincid  a^  kiiovv- 

jf 

i  ^  (lisp  a  t  ched 

Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  f  r  o  m  (J  h  i  p ! )  e  - 


British  explorer  Lako 

Athabaska,  on 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  un¬ 
known  N.W.,  in  the  (jonrso  of 
which  ho  disc()V(n*ed  the  outlet 
of  the  river  which  lauirs  his  rianio, 
and  ponolrated  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
In  1792  ho  set  out  to  reach  Hu^ 
l*acilic,  and  after  nine  mouths  of 
exceptional  hardship  sinujeeded 
and  returned  to  Chip  pc wy an.  In 

1801  he  published  an  account  of  his 
explorations.  He  was  knighted  in 

1802  and  died  near  Jiunkeld, 
Perthshire,  March  11,  1820. 

Mackenzie,  Alex  and  mi  (1822 
-92).  Canadian  politician.  Born 
near  Bunkeld,  Jan.  28,  1822,  he 


emigrated  to  Gaiuula  when  20.  At 
first  he  workcul  as  a,  mason,  fmt, 
later  set  up  for  himH(4f  as  a  fmikhw 
at  Sarnia,  Out.,  and  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  lo(;al  [lolilics.  In  1801 
ho  entered  the  It^gislatui-e  of  Can¬ 
ada  as  a  Liberal,  In  1807  lie  was 
sent,  to  the  Dominion  liouse  of 
tmmmons,  wluu'e  lie  led  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  b(4ug  simidlnneously  trea- 
Hurtu'  of  his  own  provineiL  Wfien 
Macilonald’s  government,  was  de¬ 
feated  at  tlic  general  election  of 
1873,  Maekeiizie  becaine  tbe  Domi¬ 
nion’s  second  firemior,  but  in  1878 
was  driven  from  power  by  t,he 
advoiuiles  of  a  iiolicy  of  pr<)(ee(,ion. 
He  nvsigned  tlio  party  huubn’sliip 
in  1878,  but  remained  in  the  houH<i 
until  his  death  at  Toronto,  April 
17,  1892. 

Mackenzie,  8ni  Alia  xand  wit 
Gami'BKLL  (I847-H)35).  British 
musicia,!!.  liorn  in  Edinburgh, 

most  d'istin- 

.  ^  guisluul  of  a, 

‘  ®  y  • 

tending  ov(u* 

lions.  He  stu- 
t  violin 

I.. 

the  Royal 
AemUmiy  of  Music,  soon  gaining 
tluHv ing’s  H(jh()Ia,rsln[).  Aftiu’  living 
some  ycuirs  in  IHorimee,  he  was 
appoinl(‘d  principal  of  tlu^  R.A.M. 
in  1888  and  r(4,ired  in  1922.  IHir 
several  yc-ars  he  conducted  the 
concert H  of  the  Philhannom’c  So- 
ciet,y  in  Ijondon,  He  was  knigbted 
in  1895,  and  dicvl  Ajiril  28,  1935, 
His  most  smuK^ssful  works  arc 
thoH(^  ua,tional  in  character  liki*! 
Th(’!  Cottar’s  Sat,urda,y  Night,, 
Scolitish  rlmpsodles,  Scott, ish  pia,no 
eonecTto,  an<l  the  overture  Brit¬ 
annia. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  (EnwAitn  Mon- 
TAm/w)  (loMRTON  (b.  188.3).  Britisli 
writer.  Son  of  Edwa-i'd,  ami  bro¬ 
ther  of  h’ay. 

Compton  ((y.vj.), 
he  was  born  at 
W.  Harthqiool, 

Jan.  17,  1883, 
a,nd  e<lu<‘.ated 
at  S.  Baul’s 
a  e  h  0  o  1  a  n  d  | 

Magdalen  Col- 

k'gts  Oxford.  Sir  Compton 

He  made  his  Maokeiido. 
reputation  as  a  British  writer 

novelist  with  Carnival,  1912  (dra¬ 
matised  ih(i  same  yiuir),  and 
achicived  popular  succt^ss  with 
SinisHu'  Street,  19I3-14  ;  Guy  and 


JtUHStdl 


Sir  Compton 
Maokeiizio, 
British  writer 
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Pauline,  1915;  Sylvia  Scarlett, 
1918,  and  a  sequel  Sylvia  and 
Michael,  1919.  During  the  First 
Great  War  he  was  military  contiol 
officer  at  Athens,  1911,  and  diicc- 
tor  of  the  Aegean  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice,  1917.  His  experiences  in 
Greece  inspired  Extremes  Meet, 
1928  ;  Gallipoli  Memories,  1929  ; 
Athenian  Memories,  1931 ;  and 
Greek  Memories,  1932  (with¬ 
drawn  after  prosecution  under  the 
Official  Secrets  Act,  but  reissued 
1910).  Later  novels  included 
Extraordinary  Women,  1928  ;  The 
Darkening  Green,  1934-;  The  Four 
Winds  of  Love;  The  East  Wind, 
1937;  The  South  Wind,  1937;  The 
West  Wind,  1940  ;  West  to  North, 
1940  ;  The  North  Wind,  2  vols., 
1944, 1945;  The  Vital  Flame,  1940 ; 
Whisky  Galore,  1947  (filmed  1950, 
Mackenzie  playing  the  ship’s  cap¬ 
tain).  Vol.  r  of  Eastern  Epic 
appeared  in  1951. 

Rector  of  Glasgow  university, 
1931-34,  literary  critic  to  the 
Daily  Mail,  1931-35,  joint  editor 
with  Christopher  Stone  of  The 
Gramophone  from  1923,  he  was 
knighted  1952.  A  lover  of  islands, 
he  lived  on  Capri,  Herm  and  then 
Jethou  (Channel  Is.),  and  Barra. 
He  moved  to  the  homo  counties, 
1947,  to  Edinburgh,  1953. 

Mackenzie,  Sie  George  (1636- 
91).  A  Scottish  lawyer.  Born  at 
‘  Dundee,  he  became  king’s  advo- 
— cate  1077.  He 


^  Tlfiln  pur- 

sued  the  Co- 

vonanters,  ap- 

fjying  the  law 

relentlessly  and 

never  lost  a 

Sir  G.  Mackearie. 

Scottish  lawyer  king.  But 
After  Kndler  although  SO 

harsh  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
that  he  became  known  as  Bloody 
Mackenzie,  he  observed  the  strict¬ 
est  legal  formality.  In  his  Vindica¬ 
tion  he  defended  torture  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  evidence  ;  and  he  used 
it  with  savage  thoroughness.  He 
inaugurated  the  period  of  persecu¬ 
tion  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
Killing  Time.  He  died  at  West¬ 
minster,  May  8,  1691,  and  was 
buried  in  Greyfriars  churchyard, 
Edinburgh,  JConsuU  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  King’s  Advocate,  his 
Life  and  Times,  A.  Lang,  1909. 

Mackenzie,  Henry  (1745-1831). 
A  Scottish  writer.  Born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  educated  there,  he  first 
took  up  the  law  as  a  profession. 
His  chief  interest,  however,  was 
in  literature,  and  during  his  long 


Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
Scottish  lawyer 

After  Kneller 
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life  he  was  inti  in  ate  with  all  tln^ 
literary  cel('hriii(‘s  o(  liis  tiimv  I  lie 
ManofFet'liug,  1771,  wrilt-en  under 

th(‘ infiu(me(M)l 
'  ,  '.,',1  Sterne,  cnjnyi'il 

;  grtuit  vogue  in 

te'J  nirnllu "i '  Mu> 

niidcnanu^  by 
which  ilH 
author  has  (uuu- 
since  h  v  n 

Henry  Mackonzia,  i, .rUnwiiM 
Scottish  writer  ken/.u  ,  vv  no  wm 

one  ol  the  hrst 
to  recognize  the  genins  ol  lUii’us, 
died  Jan.  14,  1831. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Jam  ns  (ISfilF 
1925).  British  [iliysit-ian.  Fdni'a- 
ted  at  Edinburgh  university,  and 
Vienna,  he  was  in  practice  at 
Buriil(‘,y  from  1879  till  1997.  In 
1907  he  si'itlctl  in  Loudon  as  a 
consulting  physician,  ami  nuuh'  a 
Eurofican  rcpuiation  by  his  work 
and  writings.  in  1915  lu^  was 
knighted  and  (‘h'ctcd  F.R.S.  His 
writings  iachule  J’he  Study  of  th<' 
Pulse,  1902;  Diseases  of  ttu‘  Ih'aiJ, 
1907;  The  FutiureorMedieiius  1919, 
Ho  (lied  Jam  26, 1925.  (^nn,vill  life, 
R.  McNair  Wilson,  1920. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  MoRrmi/  (1837- 
92).  British  .surgcuui.  Born  at 
Leytoustonc,  Fssex,  July  7,  1837, 
he  took  his 
M.D.  degree  at 
tlio  L  0  n  d  0  n 
University, 

1802,  and  win¬ 
ning  the  Jack¬ 
sonian  prize  of 
the  Royal  Gol- 
Icgo  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  180.3, 
with  an  es-  o 
say  On  the 
Pathology 

of  the  Diseases  of  tlui  Larynx,  di^* 
voted  the  rest  of  his  prolessional 
life  to  that  study.  He  1  aliped  to 
foui'id  the  hospital  for  distvises  of 
the  throat  in  King  StrinJ;,  Gohhm 
Square.  In  1887  Jiiw  diagnosis  of 
the  illness  of  the  German  (u'own 
prinec,  later  Emperor  Frederick  1 1 1 
{q.v,),  roused  international  contro¬ 
versy.  Mackenzie  wrote  Fred(u-iek 
the  Noble,  1888.  Ho  was  knighted 
1  in  188  I  A  pioneer  of  tlie  use  of 
the  laryngoscope  in  England,  Iris 
1  most  important  work  is  Manual  of 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nosts 
I  2  vola.,  1880-84.  Ho  died  Feb.  3, 

1  1892.  GoRA-wfi  Lives,  IL  H.  Haw<4H, 
1893  ;  R.  S.  Stevenson,  1946. 

Mackenzie,  Samuer  (1785" 
1847).  British  painff^r.  Born  Dee. 

)  2S,  1785,  ho  worked  as  a  lierd-l)oy 
.  and  as  a  superintendent  of  stomv 
!  hewers  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  At 
;  the  age  of  25,  when  he  was  em- 


MAt 

ployed  by  a.  marble  culhu'  in  Edin¬ 
burgh*  caim*  uiuh'r  llu'  iidlu- 
('nc(M)f  Itachurn.  and  Mludic'd  poi'' 
traJt-painl in,",  in  hifi  tJiulio.  3’he 
<lnlo'H  of  Goi'don  and  Hovhnipju^ 
cdin un!i;iinm‘d  a  miinhcr  of  works 
IVoin  him,  and  Lord  Broiijdmni 
was  aiuoni’:  his  siHm’s.  Ih'  was  oiu^ 
ttf  (Ju'  orif',i>'<d  mendiers  of  the 
Scot  (ash  Aiuvdomy.  and  ('shifulisl 
n'guhrrly  iVom  1829  to  18-16,  show^ 
ing  mainly  porli'aiis.  A  nmn  of 
widiMuilturc,  IumIhmI  in  Ediidmipji, 
Jam  2.3  1817. 

Mackenzie,  Sm  J’uomas  ( ISJI 
193(1).  Scottidii  horn  N(‘W  Zi'ahind 
st,a,lnsman.  A  native  ol’  Edinburgh, 
lu' w.'is  ('dnenjed  al  (  M ae;o,  N.Z,  Ih^ 
(Milvrisl  Hu'  lei‘islalnr«‘  in  1887,  nml 


mdered  Hu'  hr,islalnr«‘  in  1887,  nml 
ludd  various  g;ovm'unuml.  posts, 
biuug  prime  miuislcr  in  19P2.  Lalm' 
h(^  was  Insd*  comiulusloner  in  Lorn 
don,  ndiring  in  1929.  lb'  was 
knigliii'd  in  1916,  rcpresimled  his 
country  at  llu'  fM'Scc  eoiifcrmim', 
1919,  and  in  1921  joined  (he  New 
ZmdamI  Icgislalivi'  conueil  He 
died  F(dn  M,  1930. 

Maekeume,  Wu.i.hm  (1791 
1868).  BriLsh  snrr.eom  Horn  April 
29,  1791,  llu'  son  ofu  mmJin  maim 
faetsirm',  he  \\i\M  edueabsl  id.  GlaS' 
gow  grammar  M<diooI  nml  uuiver- 
sily,  and  sisidied  iiuHlieme  in  (Has- 
gow,  Loiidom  ami  on  I  luonnl  inmil . 
He  Hjii'eialifKMl  in  ophihahnie  niir 
gm’V,  Nvas  one  of  I  he  I'niimters  of  (he 
GhiHgow  I'ye  infirmary.  Ls:!l,  and 
in  1843  was  among  (lu’  surgeona 
who  I'eeeivi'd  (he  newly  insliddisl 
f(dlo\vshi[>  i»f  (ht^  Boytd  (  oUrgiMd’ 
iSnrgeona  ol’  Eng, land  /maorm  rna.‘im 
In  1838  he  was  n[»poiidrd  anrgjmn 
neulifili  (o  (he  <|n<‘en  in  Seoilaml. 
II jH  Hrael ieal  'freat iso  on  ( he  1  tin 
t'U.Hi'H  of  l-hi'  Eye*  1839,  wan  Hie 
Htandard  (ext  hook  nnlil  Hie  in 
vimliou  of  (In*  t»phHiahnos(*o|t(*  in 
18fd,  revoluHomseil  Hie  diagnosis 
ami  lrentnii*u(,  of  intruoeuiar  dis 
east*,  He  wrn(<'  several  oHn*r  tr<*a 
tiiH<*s  on  (he  surgery  ot  Hn*  eye.  He 
died  nd-  Glasgow,  .Inly  3tl,  iHfiH. 

Mackciizici  Wirriam  Lyon 
(1795  1861  ).  Seottish  born  (’ana 
dhiii  polilieiam  Born  near  ihmdet*, 

M  a  re.  h  1  2*  ,  . 

1795,  tu*  end- 
gra(.t‘d  lo Gam 
nda  in  1829. 

In  1824  he 
H())irted  a  pa 
per,  'ITu*  Gtr- 
lonial  AilvO" 
cate,  in  or(h*r 

in  foeuH  the  ,,,  «  ,  > 

OR.. ..*o  am  Wuhiua  L.  MaGuiasKlii, 
aim.oud  ntn  It  Ci»,«adiaa  imhiiciwi 
m  L|qK*r  (  am 

da  at  the  arbitrary  (R'(s  of  a  amiUt 
centrnlling  clique* 

M(*anwinle,  in  1828,  Maekeir/.a 
had  been  elmded  to  the  legialatutts, 
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l)ui  ho  vvaw  expcilk'd  and,  in  wpito  of 
ropeaiod  ro-ol(H‘(  lona,  was  not 
allowed  io  sit  until  IS34,  when  hia 
party  scaaired  a  iuajoril;y  in  tJio 
house.  DefeadcHl  in  18116,  Maciken- 
/iio  bcfjjan  io  advocates  republit'an 
docdriru'.K,  aiul  spoke  of  seruring 
his  ends  by  force,  founding  for  this 
purpose  a  new  pamper,  The  Oonsti- 
1  id  ion.  llc)  was  soon  in  touch  wdh 
die  rebids  in  (.jower  (Canada,  and  in 
Nov.,  1S.'17,  hi^  H(d  up  a  provisional 
government,  (lolk'ciing  a  force,  lu' 
marched  towards  Toronto,  but  this 
rising  \^al,s  soon  crushed,  and  he 
ikal  to  the  U.H.A.  was  iin- 

prisoTual  biTdly  iTi  1830  for  a 
lirt'ach  of  U.S.  neutrality  laws, 
tihen  supporti'd  himsi'lf  in  the 
U.S.A.  by  journalism  until  in  1849 
he  was  allowed  to  retairn  toOanada. 
In  1851  he  re-entiered  the  legisla¬ 
tures  but,  nssigned  in  1858.  Me  died 
at  Toronto,  Aug.  29,  1 861.  ( 

Life  and  Times,  0.  Lindsey,  1862, 
aibridgod  ed.  lt)09. 

Mackerel.  Kish  of  the  family 
Scombridn,e,  which,  including  the 
tunny,  are  all  distinguished  by 
their  roundial  bodies,  very  small 
seates,  and  the  form  of  t,be  dorsal 
fins.  'They  are  found  in  most, 
parts  of  the  vvmrld,  three  species 
oc'curring  in  Murope,  including 
the  common  mackerel  (*SVo/a6rr 
.^ronibniM).  It  varies  in  lengt.h  from 


Mackerel.  Specimen  of  the  fish  which 
forms  a  staple  article  of  food 

14  18  ins.  and  is  readily  recog¬ 
nized  by  it,s  bluish-green  back, 
l)a,rred  with  black,  and  it, a  silvery 
nud(M’-side.  Its  range  extends 
from  Norway  to  the  Oanarioa  and 
inehid(‘s  the  Mi‘dit,eiTanGan. 

Around  t,he  l.irit,iHh  coasts  the 
mackerel  migrat,eH  in  a  remarkable 
nuumer.  In  winter  it  is  found 
in  t,he  At,la,ntie  at  some  diHta,nce 
from  shorii ;  but.  about  May  it 
a,pproa(*h(^s  t,he  land  in  largo 
schools,  a, ml  is  a,bunda,nt  olf  the 
Oornish  coast  until  July.  It  reap- 
IKuirs  in  Seyii.  for  a, bout  a  m()nt,h, 
i)Ut  is  virt,ua,lly  absent,  from  Nov. 
(ill  the  following  spring.  Olf  t,hc 
kk  coast  of  Magland  t,lie  schools 
a,ppea,i'  in  May-Jums,  and  again  in 
>Sept„-()et.  It  is  believexl  that  t,he 
spring  visit  is  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  and  t,lu^  anl,iiuin  one  for 
pursuing  swarms  of  fry, 

The  food  of  the  mackerel  in 
spring  tionsists  mainly  of  minute 
(umstacHuuiH,  but  in  autumn  of 
young  sprat, H,  pilchards,  a,nd  sand 
cols.  Spawning  takes  place  in  the 


spring  and  early  summer,  the  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Canton, 
female  depositing  from  200,000  to  Ohio.  Repuhliean  member  of  con- 
650,000  eggs,  which  float  at  the  grcs.s  1877-91,  as  chairman  of  the 

surlaee  of  the  sea.  'Fhese  hat, eh  in  ways  and  means  . . ^ 

a, bout  a.  week,  ae, cording  to  the  t,mn-  e  o  ni  m  i  1 1  c  e  , 
peratnre  of  t,h(^  water”;  and  it  is  1890,  hi'  passed  fStf 
believed  t,ha(.  the  fish  bceome  adult  urisnecu'ssfnlly 
a4  about  three  years.  Mackerel  sponsoriul  the  ! 

ti.shery  is  eondueted  in  seine  and  protectionist 
drdt  net,s,  and  the  eai.ch  is  often  tariff  called 
enormous.  bis  name.  Hav- 

Mackerel  Sky.  Name  popu-  ing  twice  served  ^ 
larly  a])plie(i  t.o  a  sheet  of  high 
cloud  consisting  of  small  globular 
mas.ses  or  white  flakes  arrangi'd  in 
patterns.  In  weathm'  lore  a  mac- 

kcrel  sky  is  associated  wit,h  change-  as  goviumor  of  Ohio,  ho  was  elected 
able  weal, her,  but  it  has  really  to  the  presidency  in  1806  on  a 
litt  le  signihcanco  as  an  aid  to  fore-  policy  of  proti‘ctive  tariffs  and  the 
easting.  gold  standard  ;  and  his  adminis- 

Mackinac.  Island  and  city  of  tration  saw  tariffs  raisml  to  their 
Michigan,  U.W.A.,  in  Ma(9<inac  co.  highest' (loiut  in  U.>S.  history. 

rm  »i  111  ■  •!  Vara  « 


The  city,  which  is  c.  250  m.  N.W. 
of  Detroit,  stands  on  the  N.K. 
shore  of  Ma,cdvina(!  Island,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1900.  Xkip. 
(1950)  1,014. 

The  ishiud,  2  m.  long  and  2  m. 
wide,  lies  at  the  N.W.  end  of  La,ko 
Huron  at  t,he  ent,rauce  to  the 
St,ra,il,H  of  Ma,(4iinac,  a  navigable 
channel  4  in.  wide*  eonnectlng 
Lakes  Huron  and  Mii4iiga,n,  and 
si^parating  the  uypxu*  and  lower 
peninsulas  of  Michigan  state. 
Konned  of  rock,  free  from  swamps, 


The  chief  exttwnal  events  of  hi.s 
term  w'crc  acquisition  of 

Hawaii,  1898,  and  tlic  war  with 
8pain,  1898,  which  resnltml  in  tlic 
anm^xation  of  Puerto  Kii'o,  tht‘. 
Thilippim's,  and  Cbiam  in  1899. 
RiO-c4ected  in  IflOO,  Mcdvinlcy  was 
shot,  S(‘pt.  6,  1901,  by  ’Loon 
Czolgosy,  an  Ammlcan  aiuinhist 
of  Polish  extraction,  at  tlu'  Tkin- 
Anu'rican  Dxqiosition  at  Buffalo, 
and  died  on  Sejit.  14.  Tlumdori' 
Roosevelt,  the*  vii^e-presidimt,  siu*- 
<s'ed(‘d  to  till'  presidency,  Conmlf* 


and  naturally  beautiful,  th(‘  islaml  Lives,  J.  W.  Tyler,  1901  ;  K.  T. 
i.s  a  popular  summer  resort;  95  p.c.  R(m,  1912. 

of  it  is  a  state  park.  The  principal  During  Mcdvinh'y’s  presidimcy 
( treat  Lakes  steamers  serve  it.  No  relations  between  (li’cat  Britain 
motor  cars  are  permitted  on  the  and  the  U.B.A.  had  been  cordial, 
island.  ^  Pr<m.  mai'k-in-aw.  while  the  participation  of  American 

A  British  garrison  (x^cupied  Port  forces  in  the  expedition  wliich  wont 
Mackinac  on  the  mainland  in  1761.  f.o  Peking  to  suppress  the  Plnru^si^ 
The  fort  was  removed  to  the  island  Boxers  in  1900  marked  it  s  first  a^)- 
in  1780-81,  becoming  the  defence  pearance  as  a  world  power. 
Bt.ronghold  of  the  IT.S.  North-West  Mackintosh,  Siu  .Iamms  (1765- 
Territory.  The  British  captured  it  1822).  A  British  phi losopiher  and 
in  1812,  withdrawing  only  after  the  historian.  Born  at  Alldourio  on 
eynolusion  of  the  treaty  of  (ihont,  Loch  Ness,  Oct.  24,  17(55,  he  atten- 
Doc.,  1814,  John  Jacob  Astor’s  clod  lectures  at  King’s  Oollogo, 
(‘ompany,  which  hail  a  monopoly  Aberdeen,  and  studied  medicine  a, t 
of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Great  Lakes  Edinburgh.  Having  graduated  in 
region,  was  centred  here  1817-34.  1787,  heVemoved  to  London,  hut 

McKinley,  Mount.  Peak  of  the  abandoned  medicine  for  the  law, 
Alaska  range,  loftiest  in  N.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795. 
America.  On  the  8ushitna-Kusko-  In  1791  ho  had  publisluxl  a  justifi- 

,«n«i  ih. 

bar.  1867,  seUJocl  Alaska,  near  the  Arctio  elrele 


Mount 


McKinley.  The  snow-clad  peak  in  central 
Alaska,  near  the  Arctio  circle 


cation  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Vindiciae  Gailicae,  in  reply  to 
Burke,  for  which  the  national  as- 

,  . . ^  sembly  gave 

i  him  the  title  of  a 
*  French  citizen. 
M  ‘wl  In  1803  he  de- 
S  fended  Peltier, 

^  ‘  a  French  re- 

fu|;ee  charged 

heh/import- 

Aitcr  Latvrence  „  ,  -I. 

ant  positions 
in  Bombay,  and  then  as  a  Whig 
entered  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  professor  of  law  at  the  East 
India  College,  Haileybury,  1818-24. 
He  died  May  30,  1832.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
1831,  Mackintosh  advocated  a 
modified  form  of  utilitarianism. 
He  also  wrote  History  of  the 
Revolution  in  England.  Consult 
Life,  R.  J.  Mackintosh,  1836. 

Macklin,  Charles  (c.  1697- 
1797).  Irish  actor  and  dramatist, 
whose  real  name  w'as  McLaughlin. 
After  some 
years  with  a 
strolling  com¬ 
pany,  he  made 
his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at 
Dnnry  Lane, 
under  the 
name  of  Mech¬ 
lin,  as  Brazen 

iTruUing 

Officer,  Oct.  ^ 

31,  1733.  He  was  the  original 
Colonel  Bluff  in  Fielding’s  Intrigu¬ 
ing  Chambermaid,  and  took  the 
part  of  Squire  Badger  in  the  same 
author’s  Don  Quixote  in  England. 
He  acted  at  The  Haymarket  and 
Covent  Garden,  also  in  Dublin, 
and  achieved  enormous  success  as 
Shylock.  Peachum,  Polonius,  and 
lago  were  among  his  other  parts, 
which  also  included  Sir  Archy 
McSarcasm  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mc- 
Sycophant  in  his  own  farce,  Love  h 
la  Mode,  1759,  and  comedy,  The 
Man  of  the  World,  1781 .  Notorious 
for  his  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  he 
retired  in  1789,  and  died  July  11, 
1797,  being  buried  in  S.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  Macklin  was  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  set  his 
face  against  “  gagging,”  an  ex¬ 
cellent  if  exacting  teacher,  and 
a  capable  stage- manager. 
Maclagan,  William  Dalbymple 
(1826-1910).  British  prelate.  Born 
in  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1826,  the 
Son  of  a  doctor,  he  was  educated 


at  the  iiniversitiy  there  a  nd  (uderi'd 
the  Indian  army  in  IS  17.  Lc'aving 
in  1852,  he  went  to  Fett‘rli(»u.s(s 
Cambridge,  wa.s  ordaincal  in  185(5, 
and  after  serving  as  a  curate  was 
made  vicar  of  S.  Mary’s,  N(uv'- 
ington,  in  1861),  and  ofS.  Mary  Ab¬ 
bots,  Kensington,  1875-79.  N('xt 
ho  was  made  bishop  of  Lieldic'ld, 
and  in  1891  arehbishof)  of  \h)rlv. 
He  died  Sept.  19,  1910.  Ma(‘laga,u 
wrote  the  hymn,  Tlu'  Saints  of  God 
See  Life,  XL  D.  How,  19 11. 

Maclaren,  Alexander  (182(5- 
1910).  British  divine.  Born  in 
Glasgow,  F^b.  11,  182(5,  he  began 
his  ministry  at  PortlatuI  Cluipel, 
Southampton,  in  1846,  9\‘n  y(‘a,i'H 
later  he  was  (’ailed  to  tlu^  |)a..M(.orat(^ 
of  Union  Chapel,  M a, n('lie.st('r,\\'luu'('. 
the  elocpieuec  of  his  pnvM'liing 
made  his  name  wid(»Iy  known, 
together  with  his  works  on  biblical 
subjects.  In  1905  he  prcvsidiul  over 
the  Baptist  eongress.  He  di(Ml  Ma.y 
5,  1910. 

Maclaren,  ARCJirtnALO  Came* 
BELL  (1871-1944).  English  eriek- 
eter,  born  in  Maneh(\st(U’,  Diw.  1, 
1871  Frotn  Ji 

preparatory 

school  at  Els-  ‘ 
tree  he  went  to 
Harrow,  where 

he  made  his  '  aO 

name  a,s a  cric’k-  .U'  l'’! 

cter.  In  1K!)U 

he  began  to  'i  ^ 

play  for  Lanca-  ^  " 

smie,  ana  m  EngUsi,  crickoto; 

1894  was  made 

captain.  He  was  a  memixn'  oftbe 
team  that  went  to  Australia  in 
1894-95,  and  captain  oftho.se  tba,t 
went  in  1 897-98  and  in  \  90 1 -02.  1  n 
England  he  filayed against  (lu^  Aus¬ 
tralians  in  five  of  their  tours,  being 
captain  in  1899,  1902,  and  1909. 
The  score  of  424  made  by  him  n,t 
Taunton  against  Somerset  in  July, 
1895,  stands  as  a  record  in  English 
first-class  cricket.  Ho  died  Nov. 
17,  1044. 

Maclaren,  Jan  (1850-1907). 
Pseudonym  of  John  Watson,  S(^ot“ 
tish  autlior  and  divine.  Born  at 

^  n  i  n  g  t  r  o  , 


Essex,  Nov.  3, 

v^tad  at 

university,  he 

E  r  0 

Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh. 
During  1875-80  ho  was  minister  at 
Logiealmond  and  at  S.  Matthew’s, 
Glasgow.  In  1880  ho  wont  to 


Sedton  Bark  Fre, sbyleria, n  ( linreh, 
Eiverpool,  which  for  25  years, 
(hrongli  bis  pr’i'a.eliing  and  pm-son- 
ably,  was  011(1  of  ( lu'  mo.’^li  iiilbicn- 
(ial  of  i(s  (h'liominal ion  in  England. 
In  1891  W'alsen  publislual  Bi'side 
(he  Bonnic!  Bricu’  Bush,  vvliieh 
bronglili  him  raim^  a,'^  a.  (b'liius’dnr 
of  Seol.l i.-Ji  lilb  and  elnii'aclia’, 
(liongb  erilies  ehai’g'i'd  bint  willi 
smitimenlialily  and  idi'alisa I  ion, 
O’be  saine  (’aiiK.s  an^  l.o  be  found  in 
Tb(^  Daysol’Aiild  S-ang;Syn(g  1895, 
and  Kaln  ( 'ai'negi(\  IS9(5,  \\'a(,son 
also  vvi’(i(,e  on  llieoingii’al  snbje(‘(,N 
umhu'  his  ov\'n  nanu*,  nolably  'riie 
Mind  ol‘  (iu^  Mas!, or,  189(5,  an  inior- 
(liodo.K  sliudy  or.l(\‘ina  (dirisl..  lb* 
died  at  MonnI-  PleaMaid’,  lowig 
May  (5,  1907. 

MacLaiu'in, Colin  ( l(59S  I7((5), 
ScoHish  maili(Mna ( ieia iL  Born  a(. 
Kibnodan,  Argyll.ahir(\  and  ('dm 
eat<'d  ail  Glauppvv  imi v<‘rai(,y,  Im^ 
tiook  bis  (l(*ere(^  in  nudlaunni iea  at 
15,  and  in  1717  wan  nnuh'  prole.ssor 
of  matlumnd  icH  ai.  Mariisdial 
Golk'gi',  A b('i’d(‘(^ii.  In  1719  lu* 
wa,H  ina,d('  a-  (ellou  nf  (lu^  B.oyal 
Som'eiy,  and  in  1725  pi'olessor  of 
midlu'inaties  a(i  h!(liidnn'p;li.  In 
17*10  Ik'  was  a.waaak'd,  vvitli  Bi'i'** 
nouilli  and  (tnl(M%  ( l^’iM'ueh  Aea,* 
demy  priz('  for  adiam'i’l alien  on  (he 
(a’(l('s.  Ib^  (lOek  pa  it  ag;ain'i(.  tin' 
N’eimg  Pr('(-('iidm\  17*15,  in  llui  oi’* 
gnnizaliion  ofllni  (hdi'ma'M  of  Edin- 
Imrgh,  and  as  a.  n'lndi-  eC  privalion 
(lied  at  \'erlc,  *(nn('  I  I,  171(5. 

Ma,eEainin  was  om*  of  (be  meati 
brilliajdi  matliematieians  of  lln^ 
I8(h  ('('idiiiry,  ranking;  m'xid.o  Nenv- 
lion.  n(^  UTo(i(^  on  enrvi'M,  (  Ik'  mo 
(ion  of  lluids  and  a  (traatienn,  and 
was  the  nidhor  of  Hie  im(M)itan(i 
Hiiairy  in  (be!  dineri'ida’al  eahadu.M 
known  by  Ida  nain(\  liy  nu'ana  el 
whiel)  a,  funelion  of  ein^  variubh^ 
may  lu^  expaaub'd  in  (erma  of  as- 
(aaidiiig  inlaup'al  pewi'ra  of  (he 
variadde.  He  piiblialu'd  ( h'eimd  rioa. 
Organiea.,  1735  (in  Fldlos(»pIiieal 
TmuHaietiena)  ;  O’riailiHe  on  Flux- 
ions,  17-12,  in  defema'  of  Neud.en 
a.ga,inst  Bisliep  B('rk(*h'y ;  and  an 
nnlinishi'd  'Tr('a.(ise  on  Al},!;(d>rai, 
I7*(8, 

Maclay,d(isi'imi  F-\'roN  Mac  i, ay, 
1st  liARON  (1857  1951).  liriliisli 
shipewuer.  Beni  Si'i)!..  (5,  1857, 

f  '  i’  I  *'^^**” 

!  ,  v'*"*'  '  \  I  eaiiod  at*  Ghts* 

j  /t'  gew,  and  en- 

W  (ei'ed  (dnmaldp* 

‘  "4  “  "  indnairy, 

^^H****'^' ' . .  'iliipi'iwiiiirH  '  til' 

Ist,  Baron  Maciay,  ,  <  1.  . ,, 

British  shipowner  , '  S'-i  *  ’  ^ 

nuHMiii  191(5  b('  was 


appointc'd  conii'ollcr,  and 

ocoupio(3  tluH  poHl  until  ii.s abolition 
1921.  A  iruunbi'F  of  ilu'  war  ca,l)in> 
et,  19 IS,  cr(‘a,i('(l  baroiud;  1914, 
baron  1922,  ln‘ diod  April  24,  lilf)!, 
and  waH  Hiuu;c(‘d(‘(l  by  Iuh  (ddcHt 
survivinjj;  (,‘{rd)Kon  Jonopb  (b.lS99). 

Maclean,  Sru,  Donald  (IS(>4-- 
1992).  British  politician.  'Tbo  son 
of  John  Maclean  of  Tirec^,  ht^  was 
trained  as  a  solicitor  and  began 
to  practise  in  London.  In  19()()  he 
was  elected  lalxu-aJ  M.D.  for  Bath. 
In  1919  he  was  ndairiual  by  Pee¬ 
bles  and  S(9kirk,  and  in  1911  lie  wa,s 
made  deputy  (diainnan  of  coin- 
mittees.  All  the  Lilxa'al  lea/diTs 
lost  thoiir  seats  at  the  ginieral  elec¬ 
tion  of  1918,  and  lie  was  choscai  a.s 
l(‘ader  by  the  remnant  of  the  party 
in  parliamcaiit,  discharging  the  duty 
until  the  return  of  Asipiitb  to 
parliament  in  1920.  In  1919  he 
was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and 
in  1917  he  was  kniglited.  He 
dic'd  Jan.  15,  1992. 

Maclean,  Kaio  Sir  Harry 
Aurrey  de  (1848-1920).  British 
soldier.  Born  Juno  15,  1848,  he 
tilt' . . 

crossed  to  ^  j. 

Morocco,  was 

t  h  e  suit  a  ii  ^  I 

Mulai  Hassan,  J 

and  C'ntered  his  Maclean, 

.service,  bcoom- 

.  ’  ,  Do  wni'.ij 

mg  inst,i'uctor 

to  th(‘  Morocican  army  and  iirinci- 
pal  eounsellor  of  thci  sultan. 

Adopting  Moorish  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms,  ho  rcmaiiR'd  loyal  in  his 
British  sympathic's,  and  in  1901 
was  knightc'ci  for  Ins  sc'rvices  to  the 
('inpirc'.  In  1907  lu'  was  eapturc'd 
by  Baisuli,  and  remained  a  pris¬ 
oner  until  raiiHunu'd  for  £20, 000 
sovc'ii  montJis  latci'.  He  died  at 
Tangit'r,  Beb  4,  1920. 

MacLeish,  ARoiiniAr.D  (b. 
1892).  Auu'rieaii  poc't.  Bcirn  May 
7,  1892,  and  c'diieated  at  Yak',  lie 
was  instructor  in  government  at 
Harvard,  1919-21,  and  from  1929 
to  1990  devoted  himself  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Editor  of  Bortuiie,  1929-98, 
he  Ix'.eame  lilirariaai  of  eoiign'ss  in 
1999  and  during  1944-45  he  was 

assistant  st'cretarv  of  state.  His 

•• 

puhlie4U/KuiH  included  The  Happy 
Mai’riage,  1924;  Nobodaddy, 
1925 ;  The  Hamk't  of  A.  Mac- 
Lcusb,  1928  ;  Compiistador  (award¬ 
ed  Pulitzer  prize),  1992  ;  A  Time 
to  Speak,  1941  ;  A  Timi',  to  Act, 
19‘19.  Of  his  radio  vi'rsi'  dramas 
tlu'  b('Ht-known  included  The  Fall 
of  the  City,  1997  ;  Air  Raid,  1998. 


McLennan,  John  Ekruuson 
(1S27"-81).  Britiish  sociologist  and 
anthropologist.  Born  at  Inviu’tusss, 
October  14,  1827,  he  studied  at 
Aberdeen  and  Cam  bridge',,  was 
(!a,lUxl  1,0  tlie  Scottish  bar,  1857,  and 
Ixu'amo  parliamentary  drauglfls- 
inan  for  S(X)tland,  1871.  His  essay 
Primitive  Marriages  18(>r),  in  vvhic'h 
he  first  eliseiusseel  the'  eus(,om  eif 
exogamy,  inaugurateui  re'seareJi 
inte)  Hu'  evolutiem  eif  kinship  and 
marriage.  This  and  eJihe'.r  exssays 
were  e'.olleeJeel  nneler  Stuelios  in 
Aneiitmli  Histoiy,  1870,  MedjC'imian 
(licMl  June  14.  1881. 

MacLeod.  Seottisli  elan.  It  was 
divieled  mainly  into  tlu'  MacLe'oels 
of  Lt'wis,  the  bi'aiieh  of  Teirepiil, 
and  the'  MaoLe'ods  of  Harris,  tJie' 
brancli  of  J'ormod  ;  both  branehes 
tracing  theM'r  ance'siry  te)  a  rt'mote 
Laigh  the  Strong.  There  were 
other  branches,  the  Macdjeoels  of 
Raasay,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  ('ad- 
boll  and  Clennies,  in  Ro.ss-shire'  ; 
anel  Dunve'gan,  on  the  W,  eeia-st  eif 
SkyeL  iSee  Clan  ;  Dunvt'gan. 
/Voa.  Ma<!-h»ud. 

Macleod,  Fiona.  Ik'u-naiue 
uneh'r  which  William  Sharf)  (r/.r.) 
wrote  a  number  eif  Ce'ltio  romaiKH's. 

Macleod,  Henry  Dunnino 
(1821-1992).  British  e'coimmisl,. 
Beirn  in  Edinburgh,  March  91, 
1821,  the  son  of  Itexleriek  Maele'enk 
M.P.,  lord-lieute'nant  of  Cromarty, 
h('  was  e'elucate'd  at  Edinburgh 
aeade'iny,  Eton,  and  Trinity  Oeil- 
lege',  Cambridge',  and  in  1849  wa,'^ 
eallt'd  to  the'  bar.  His  main  inte*re‘Ht 
was  in  ecoimmie  epiestions,  anel  he 
had  alre'ady,  in  1847,  fi-amexl  a 
sueeiessful  and  popular  sedienu'  of 
poor  law  relief,  first  employe'd  on 
Ins  fatln'r’s  estate',,  and  thexi  e'lsee 
wlx're^  in  Seotlanel.  His  writings 
Ix'gan  with  Tlie  Tht'.ory  and  Prae- 
tie'x',  of  iimiking,  1855.  In  1858  ap- 
pe'arexl  his  Elements  of  Beilitieal 
Ecemomy,  which,  like  the  e'arhe'r 
weirk,  went  into  sewex'al  t'elitions. 
He  started  a  Dictionary  of  Politie'.al 
Eceiuouiv  anel  wrotej  The^  Tlx'ory 
e)f  Cre'dit.  1889-91.  Hc'  died  July 
Hi,  1902. 

Macleod ,  J o iin  Jam ios  B. i e n a hd 
(1876-1995).  British  physiolo¬ 
gist.  Beirn  near  Dunkold,  Perth¬ 
shire,  Sept.  6,  I87(i,  he  was  e'du- 
oatexl  at  Abe'releem  and  at  Lt'ipzig 
uni  versify.  From  1901  to  1909  he 
held  the  Mackinnon  re'se'arch 
Bcholarshif)  eif  the  Itoyal  So<4e.‘ty, 
and  from  1909  to  1918  was  pre)f('S- 
sor^  of  pliysioleigy  at  Clevedand, 
Ohio,  subseeiiu'ntiy  occupying  sim¬ 
ilar  positions  at  Toronto  univer¬ 
sity  and  at  Aherelecn.  His  nxost 
imjtortant  work  was  on  the'  nature 
of  the  control  of  tlie  metabolism  of 
oarbohydi'atcs  in  the  animal  body, 


anel,  teige'tlier  witli  Dr.  Banting, 
with  whom  he'  shareel  tlx'  Nohe^l 
prize  for  me'elieine'  in  1929,  lu' 
aehie've'd  fame  as  one'  of  the  elis- 
eove're'rs  of  insulin.  Elec'lt'd  F.B.S. 
in  P.129,  h('  was  a  mexnhex'  of  the' 
nu'dieud  re'se'areh  council,  1929  -99. 
He'  elie'el  at  A h('rd('(',n,  March  Hi, 
1995.  His  imnu'reiiis  works  ineilnde 
Practical  Physiology,  190.9;  Dia,- 
Ix'tes,  1919;  anel  Cai'be)hyelraf,e 
Me'taholism  anel  Insulin,  192(i. 

Macleod,  Norman  (1812-72). 
Brifiisli  elivin(5  and  author.  lle^ 
vva,H  beirn  at  ( laanpbe^lfieiwn,  Argyll¬ 
shire,  Jime^  9, 

1812,  a-nel  waR 
edue'.ateel  al. 

(dasgow  and 
E  d i n  bu  r g  b . 

Minister  ai 
varienis  See>(.- 
tish  e'.hureJies 
Ireun  1898  to 
1872,  he  be¬ 
came  eilmplain  Norman  Macleod, 
to  Queon  V  i«- 

lioria  in  Seotlanel  in  1857.  Eeliteir 
of  Cood  Worels,  lS(iO~72,  he  was 
the',  antlmr  of  mnne'rems  sea'inons, 
trave'il  ske'te'bes,  and  storit's,  in- 
eluding  Re'miinsceme'ew  of  a  High- 
huid  Paii’ish,  1867.  He'  elie'd  Jmu' 
Hi,  1872,  at  (dasgow,  where  his 
memeiry  is  pe'rpe'tuateHl  by  a  statue 
and  by  the'  Mae'h'exl  Mexnorial 
Missiema,ry  lnstituf,e'. 

Maclise,  Daniel  (180(i-70). 
A  British  painteir.  Ben-n  at  (kirk, 
Jan.  25, 1 8(Ki,  tbesemof  a  Scotsman, 

' '  '  i  II 'c!',  I  111' 

early  attracte'el 
t  jkwIFVI  h  aflicnfiion  by  a 

pencil  draw- 

-  *^ing  of  Sir 

Aitn-  h.  M.  n  Hiui,  it.A.  Walt.eir  Seeitt 

in  a  Booksbofi  at  (\irk,  1825,  now 
in  the  Vieteiria  anel  Albeirt,  Muse'um. 
He'  praetisex!  portiraits,  mostly  in 
fie'iu'.il.  until  a,bl('  to  protH't'd  fiO 
Leinelein,  whe're'  he  e'liteire'el Hu'  R,A. 


scheiols  in  1828  and  gaine'd  a  gold 
rneelal  feir  his  Clmiee^  eif  Hex'emle's, 
1891 .  He'  was  e'le'CU'd  A. It. A..  1895, 
and  B.A.  in  1840.  Maeh'se  was  eirx' 
of  six  artists  chosen  to  jiaint  elextor- 
ations  for  the  house  of  lorels,  and 
bt'gan  work  ein  the  two  gigani.ie 
historieial  (laintings,  The'  MexTing 
eM'  WeJlington  and  BliieJx'r  Afte'r 
WateHoo.  finislu'd  1859,  anel  The' 
Death  of  Ne'lsorL  linishe'd  I8(i4. 

In  IHfifi  he  eleelinexl  thee  pre'si- 
dency  of  the  Royal  Ae-adeniy,  lie 
drew  and  painted  many  peit4raits, 
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Marshal  Macmalion, 
French  soldier 


including  one  of  his  friend,  Charles 
Dickens,  1839,  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  one  of  John 
Constable.  He  illustrated  books, 
such  as  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies. 
His  chief  pictures  are  Malvolio  and 
the  Countess,  1840,  and  The  Play 
Scene  in  Hamlet,  1842,  both  in  the 
Tate  Gallery  ;  Puck  Disenchant¬ 
ing  Bottom  (R.A.),  1831 ;  Snap 
Apple  Night  (R.A.),  1833  ;  Merry 
Christmas  in  the  Baron’s  Hall, 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  He 
died  at  Chelsea,  Apl.  25,  1870.  See 
illus.  Ainsworth,  W.  PI.;  Campbell, 
T. ;  Caxton.  Coimdt  Memoir,  W.  J. 
O’Driscoll,  1871  ;  The  Macliae 
Portrait  Gallery,  W.  Bates,  1883. 

Macmahon,  Marie  Edme  Pa¬ 
trice  Maurice  (1808-93).  French 
soldier  and  politician.  Born  at 
Sully,  Loiret, 

June  13,  1808, 
he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family 
exiled  from  Ire¬ 
land  for  its  loy¬ 
alty  to  James 
II.  He  entered 
the  army  in 
1827,  and  saw 
service  in  Al¬ 
geria.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  division  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  in  Italy  was  responsible 
For  the  victory  of  Magenta,  being 
made  a  marshal  and  duke  of 
Magenta  as  a  reward.  During  1864- 
70  he  was  gov.-gen.  of  Algeria. 

In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he 
held  a  high  command,  but  he  W'as 
defeated  at  Worth,  and  driven  back 
bo  Toul.  He  then  took  charge  of  a 
new  force,  which  he  led  to  Sedan, 
only,  however,  to  be  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Released  at  the 
peace,  he  was  given  the  task  of 
crushing  the  communist  rising. 
In  May,  1873,  he  became  president 
of  the  republic,  in  succession  to 
Thiers.  By  no  means  a  convinced 
republican,  he  was  suspected  of 
favouring  a  restoration,  and  was 
too  conservative  for  many  of  his 
.countrymen.  A  crisis  in  1877  was 
not  made  less  acute  by  his  un¬ 
yielding  attitude,  and  after 
another  crisis  in  1879  he  resigned. 
He  died  Oct.  17,  1893. 

jMcMaster  University.  Educa¬ 
tional  establishment  at  Hamilton, 
Canada.  Founded  in  1887,  it  w^as 
endowed  by  W.  McMaster  (1811- 
87).  It  sprang  from  a  union  of  the 
Baptist  college  at  Toronto  with  a 
college  at  Woodstock.  A  Baptist 
university,  it  specialises  in  training 
men  a,nd  women  for  evangelistic 
and  missionary  work,  but  there  are 
no  religious  tests  for  students.  In 
1880  Woodstock  College  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  it,  but  Brandon  Col¬ 


Lord  MaemiHaa, 
Bi'ilish  lawvor 


lege,  Manitoba,  is  afliliated  (o  it'. 
The  university  has  a  large  library, 
laboratories,  and  residcrilial  halls 
for  men  and  women,  Origianlly 
established  at  Toronto,  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  transferred  to  Hamilton 
in  1930. 

Macmillan,  Hnon  Fattison 
Macmillan,  Baron  (1873-1952). 
British  lawyer.  He  was  born  Fed). 
20,  1873,  and 
educated  at 
Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  uni 
versities.  H  e 
became  an  ad 
vocate  in  1897 
and  took  silk  in 
1912.  In  I92d 
he  became  lord 
advocate  for 
bcotland  in  the 
Labour  ministry,  and  was  made  a 
privy  councillor.  He  acsied  as  elmir- 
man  of  a  series  of  commissions, 
including  the  coal-miuiny  indusl  ry 
dispute,  1925;  the  Brilish  Fliarma- 
copooia,  1926 ;  tinanee  and  in¬ 
dustry,  1929,  which  issiUHl  the 
much-discussed  Maeinillan  n^port'; 
mcome-tax  law  codilicaition,  1930; 
and  Canadian  banking,  1933,  He 
was  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary, 
from  1930  to  1939  and  from  1910  to 
1947  ;  during  1939  40  he  wuh  minis¬ 
ter  of  Information,  the  first'  to  hold 
that  position  in  the  Neeond  Grca,| 
War.  Among  otlna’  [)OHitionH  lui 
occupied  were  chairman  of  tln^  Fil- 
grim  trust ;  member  of  th(^  Cariu'git^ 
trust  forthe  universities  of  Seotla'iid; 
chairman  of  the  court,  Univeu'sity 
of  London,  1929-43  ;  chuirman  (5f 
C.E.M.A.,  1941-42,  and  a  tnistja"  of 
the  British  miiHeum,l8oan<' muHi'um, 
and  national  library  of  Hootland. 
Ho  roceiv('(l  a  life  barony  in  1930. 
Ho  died  Bept.  5,  1952,  H, (‘minis- 
ccnces,  A  Man  of  Law’s  Tak‘,  ap¬ 
peared  later  in  1952. 

Macmillan,  Daniel  (1813  57). 
Brilish  publisher.  Born  at  Upptu* 
Corrie,  Arran,  Hopt.  13,  1813,  he 

was  edueaied  at 
Irvine,  and  after 
an  apprcnti(!e- 
ship  to  a  book¬ 
seller  moved,  in 
1831,  to  Glas- 
gow.  Two  years 
later  ho  obtain- 
ed  employment 
a  t  Cambridge. 
In  1843  he  set 
up  in  business 
with  his  brother,  Alexander  (1818- 
96),  as  a  bookseller  in  London, 
shortly  afterwards  returning  to 
Cambridge.  There,  in  1843,  ho  began 
publishing  books  of  a  rcligiouB  and 
scientific  nature.  Success  induced 
mm  to  extend  his  field,  and  in 


Darnel  Macmillan, 
British  publisher 

After  I.  Dickinaon 


1855  he  [)ub!ish(‘d  WVsIavard  Ho 
followt'd  Iwo  y(‘ars  lal(‘r  by  4’(ut 
Hrow'ifs School  Days.  I  Ic  di(Ml  Jum 
27,  IS57.  rVn/.svd/Lifc,  T.  Hughes 
1882  ;  Lilcof  Alcxaiuba*  Ma<muilan 
G,  L.  GraAR's,  191(1.  Nec  Ma<‘iuilla,i 

(L.  Ltd. 

Macmillan,  IIarols)  (b.  I  SIM), 
Brilish  poliliekin.  A  numilxu’  of  (be 
publishing  lamily,  be  was  born 
Bel).  1(1,  1894,  ('dne,'i((Ml  at  Elon 
and  BaJIiol,  and  smwnsl  in  Fra'iu’o 
(luring  I  he  First  Gnsit  War. 
A.f).(k  (o  Mh'  goveiaior  g<‘n('ral  of 
Gajiadai,  1919  20,  lie  IxM-anu'  ( Ion- 
S(‘rva'f'ive  M.Ik  for  Stockton "Oil 
4Vx)S  ill  1924.  lie  was  d<4ca,l«xl  in 
1929,  but  re-(4(x4'(xl  in  1931,  i‘(^. 
taining  lli<’  sisM  uni il  11)45,  In 
Dee.,  1942,  lie  wa.H  scid.  as  ministm'- 
resident  to  h’nmeli  N.  AfVii’a.  v\4nM‘e 
aeonfiiHcd  situalioii  bad  dcv<4opcd 
aJLu’  lh('  a'Ssa.SNinal ion  of  llnrlau, 
and  rmimhuxl  Hku'c  nnl  il  1 915.  In 
Dee.  1944,  ho  viMit(xl  Allimis  in 
aai  (dfort  (o  (45x4,  a,ii  a/tiaxmimit 
betweem  Gixx'k  govxx'iinumt 
and  f'lu'  E.A.M.  Air  niinistix*  in  llu' 

ca,r(4  a  ki'r  ” 
govmmnuxil'  of 
1945,  lic'  lost 
his  H(xM,  al  llu' 
^('lun'nl  (4m' 
lion,  Fl('ct(xl 
lb(^  satiH'  yt'ar 
by  Brmnit'y  a,(, 
a  by-'(4('(4ion, 
lu^  r(4aiiuMl  tln^ 
H('a,(,  in  sub- 
H(Hjucn('  ('hx'- 
tioriH.  I  le  was  ininjslor  of  I  lousing 
19r)l_54,  of  IVIcnetx  1954  55, 
Foreign  wx'rx'la, ry,  1955,  ehanci'llor 
of  the  Exelnxiuer.  1955  57.  Ib^ 
HU('(XHxI(xl  Sir  Anl'hony  Fab'U  as 
firinu'  ininisri'r  in  Ja,n..'l957. 

McMillan,  Maiuiaukt  (LSiu)  ■ 
1931).  Hritisli  ('ducal ionist,  Born 
at  VV<‘Hicli('Htt‘r,  New  \5)rk  Stnti', 
U.S.A,,  dnly  20,  1860,  slu'  was 
ta'ken  to  Invx'rncHs  wIk'ii  6vc,  and 
was  cdutxilicd  (lu'n'  uud  in  Swit'/cr- 
land.  A  tm'inlx'r  of  tlu'  Bradford 
Kcdiool  boai'd,  LS94  1902,  sln^ 
[lioiux'ivd  the  oauH('  of  (ibysicaJ 
('duea-tion,  axid  HUC(X'Hs[ully  eain- 
paigiicd  for  nnxlicnl  insix'ciionH  in 
sehools.  Among  llu'schonl  (‘linicH 
Htarlx'd  by  iu'r  is  tlu'  Di'plford 
lu'alt'h  (X'liire  (UHO),  the  largest  in 
the  U.K,  In 
1917  hIh'  fouiL 
(h'd  the  llrnt 
open-air  nurs 
ery  aohool.  She 
also  foumh'd 
Raelnd  MeMiL 
Ian  cjoUege  for 
training  in- 
fanis’  t('aeh('rH 

to  hei  Bihtti,  British  eduoatioaisfc 


Harold  MaenUllan, 
Brilish  iioiitioian 
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SIh^  \\7us  inai(l(i  (1.1^*. I'',  in  1917,  {ind 
(Uf.  in  1990.  Sh(^  March  29, 
1991.  (\>nMdl  Life,  A.  Mans- 
bridge,  1992. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Lrii- 
ish  publinfiini*;  Iiouhc  fonnd(Ml  ai 
C!and)i’id^c,  IH-KL  by  l)a,nicl  and 
Al(‘xa,nd(‘r  Macmilhin.  For  a  abort 
Lime  ilua’c  waa  a  branch  in  Ald(M’a- 
^at(‘.  St.r(H^t,  but  the  London  buai- 
iH'aa  proper  waa  foumhal  in  ILmri- 
(‘t1,a  Street,  Lovamt  Lardem,  in 
1S58.  Itemoval  to  I-ledCord  SLna't 


took  |)lac('  in  18(59,  to  hir^aM’  j)rem- 
iaea  near  by  in  1872,  and  to  St. 
Martin’s  Stre(‘t  in  1897,  two  yeara 
after  iho  buaineaa  luid  been  re¬ 
formed  aa  a  limited  company. 
Fdmaitional  and  theol optical  works 
are  leadinp;  f(‘atiires  of  Macmillan 
lists  ;  but  the  authors  published 
by  the  firm—inc.ludinp;  F.  I), 
Maurice,  L(‘wis  (larroll,  T.  H.  Hux¬ 
ley,  Hardy,  Kipling,  Yeats— "re¬ 
present  all  bra-nches  of  litcu'ature. 
('omull  The  House  of  Macmillan, 
('.  Morgan,  1949. 

Maemurray,  John  (b.  1891). 
British  philosopher.  He  was  born 
at  Maxwadlton,  Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire,  Hel).  Hi,  1891,  and  educated 


at  Robert  (3 onion’s  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Clasgow  University,  and 
Balliol,  Oxford.  Maemurray  served 
in  the  First  Oi'cat  War  and  was  ap- 
})omted  lecturer  in  philosophy, 
Manch(*st(‘r  University,  1919.  Ife 
was  fellow,  classical  tuLor,  and 
Jowetb  lectnna-  in  philosophy, 
Balliol  ( All(g(',  1922  -28,  and  Oro'te 
professor  of  philosoi)hy  of  Hie  mind 
and  logic,  London  Univei'sity, 
H)28 -44.  Maemurray  laanime  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  pinlosophyin  Fdin- 
burgh  University  in  1944!  His  pub¬ 
lished  works  in(4utl(^  Fnaalom  in 
th(^  Modi'rn  World,  1992;  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  (’ommunism,  1999; 
Iteason  and  Fmotion,  H)9r> ;  4’he 
Clue  to  History,  1998  ;  ChalUnge 
to  the  Churches,  H)4  I  ;  Construe- 
Hve  Demoenuy,  H)49. 


Macnag'hton,  8ik  Mioi.vim. 
LKsmn  (1899  1921).  Brif-ish  ac 
ministrafor.  Born  .lumi  1(5,  18.7: 
Ih‘  was  (hIuoi- 
ti(Ml  at  Fton, 
a,nd  in  188f)  . 

became  chief 
const, able  of  I 
t,h(‘.  crimina,!  i' 
in  vcHtiga,t,ion, 

(1(5  pa rtuKuiti, 

Scotland  Yard. 

11(5  r(‘preH(5nt(‘d 
the  poli(*c  on 
the  C5onimiti(,(‘C) 
a|)pointe(l  by 
As(|uit,h  tio  in- 
(phre  into  t,h(5  ident,i(i(5ation 
criminals,  1899  94,  ile  was  eh 
of  the  cj’iminal  ijivostigation  ( 


Sir  Molville 
MacnaKhten, 
British 
administrator 

miiott  ,1;  107/ 


partnient,  1909-19.  Knightnd  in 
H)07,  he  pub.  Days  of  My  Y('arH, 
1914.  He  di(5d  May  12,  ■h)2L 

MacNalty,  Sir  Aktii  hr  SAuns- 
bury  (b.  1889).  British  physie.ian. 
H(5  was  eduea/t(5d  Jtti  S,  Uatiierine’s 
and  (k)rpns,  Oxford,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Coll(g('  hospital,  London,  be¬ 
ing  a  m(5(lieai  inspe(5t/or  of  the  lo(‘al 
gov(‘rnment  Imard,  ministry  of 
H(‘alHi,  0)19-20,  and  (4iiefm(‘dical 
()ni(5er  t,o  the  ministiy  of  hh'alHi 
and  hoa,rd  of  Fducation,  1995-41. 
In  1941  h(5  was  appoinU'd  (^ditor-in- 
chi(5f  of  the  olTicial  nu^dieal  histiory 
of  tlu^  S(5con(l  (3reat  War.  Mac¬ 
Nalty,  honorary  physician  to  the 
king  1997-41,  was  knigliHid  199(5. 

Macnaughtan,  Sara  ii  (d.  I  t)l(5). 
British  novelist.  Daughter  of  a 
J.P.,  she  spent  much  of  her  c^arly 
life  in  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
world.  She  had  exp(5ri(mco  as  a 
nurse  in  th(5  Jhilkans,  and  in  t-ho 
South  African  War,  having  already 
achieved  some  Hue,(',ess  with  her 
first  novel,  Selah  Harrison,  1899. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Cre^at 
War  she  went  wit.h  a  hospital  unit 
to  Antwerp,  and  in  1915  with  t.lm 
Red  Cross  to  Russia,  huti  r(4,urn('d 
with  broken  lualth,  and  died  in 
London,  July  24,  191(5.  Her  many 
stories  includc^d  The  Fortauu^  df 
Christina  M'Nah,  1901  ;  A  Lame 
Dog’s  Diary,  1905;  The  Fxp(m- 
sive  Miss  Du  Cane,  1907;  Peter 
and  Jane,  H)1 1. 

MJNaughten  Rules.  Tlu^  rules 
in  Fnglish  huv  for  (U4i('rnuning 
when  a  person  aee.ns(5(l  of  a.  erini(5 
is  ex(‘mpt  from  ei’imiual  r(‘sponsi- 
bility  for  the  act  on  the  ground 
thaf.  h(5  was  insane  at  the  time  h(5 
(lid  it,.  In  1849  a  jury  found  Dani(5l 
M'Naught<m,whohad  shot  Fdwa.rd 
Drumiuoiuh  scu^n^tiary  of  Sir 
Rolx'rt  P('el,  th(5  priim^  minisHn*, 
mistaking  him  for  lhad  (whom  h(5 
wa,H  und(5r  th(5  delusion  wa,H  j)or- 
seeuting  him),  not  guilty  on  the 
ground  t,hat  he  was  insane.  Tim 
V(‘rdi(5t  caused  gnuit,  dissatishuition 
and  as  a  n^sidt  of  a  (h^bat^e  in  the 
homo,  of  lords,  that  house  put  to 
the  jiidg(5s  e(5rtain  (luesHons  to 
elarily  tlu^  law.  Th(5  main  elfeei  of 
(heir  ajiswers,  wlnk^h  came  to  he 
(tailed  th(5  M^NaughOm  rul(‘s,  wa,H 
t,hat,  t,o  (establish  a  (kdenec^  on  thei 
ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be 
prov(‘(l  that  at  the  t.iuKJ  of  com- 
mittiing  the  act  t,h(;  p(wson  accuscxl 
was  labouring  under  sueh  a  defect 
of  reason  from  disc^aso  of  the  mind 
that  (Other  {(i)  he  did  not  know  the 
nature  and  (pudity  of  the  act  he 
Mas  doing  or  (h)  ‘if  h('  did  know 
what  he  was  doing,  lu;  did  not 
know  that  it  was  wrong. 

'!rhe  rules  woro  Htd/jhxitod  to 
much  criticism,  One  objection  was 


ihfit  a  man,  quite  iusami  in  t,h(‘ 
ordiiuiry  s(ms(',,  nin,y  ncvt‘r(,h(4('Hs 
ho  W(41  awaiH'  tihat,  aji  act,  h(5  is 
doing  is  wrong,  hut,  b(‘  una,hl(5  he- 
cauHC*  of  his  insanity  tiO  pr(5V(ml, 
himH(4r  from  doing  tlu'  a,c.t.  Sm^h 
an  act,  would  noi,  be  \\'it,hin  th(‘ 
ruk's.  1’ht5  Homi(iid(5  Act,,  1957,  t.o 
some  extent,  rem('di(Ml  tins  in 
charg(7s  of  murder  by  in(,rodu(5iug 
th('  S(a)t,s  doctrine!  of  diininisluMl 
rc'sponsihility,  O’lu^  not  f>r()vid(5(l 
tihat,  a  p(5rHon  was  guilty  md,  of 
murder,  hut,  only  of  numslaugliH^r, 
if  he  sudenMl  from  ku(‘Ji  abnorm¬ 
ality  of  mind  as  sid/stantJally  to 
impair  his  r(5sj)onsibility  for  his 
acts  a,nd  emissions. 

In  Scotland  the  rul(\s  W(5re  adop- 
H'.d  to  some  ('xkmt,,  but  t,h(5y  W(5r(5 
not  so  prominc^nt  as  in  England. 
This  is  because  the  wider  doet,riiu5 
of  diminislu'd  reHpousibilil,y  luid 
existed  in  Scotland  muh'r  the 
common  law  for  mmrly  a  e(5nl,uiy 
b(5fore  it  was  ixu^ogni/a^d  by  t,li(5 
law  of  Enghind,  and  fik^jis  of  in¬ 
sanity  w(*r(5  th(5r(5ror<5  less  frc^ipient,. 

MacNeice,  Loui.s  (b.  1 907). 
A  Brit, ish  poet.  Ihu’u  in  Bt^Ifasl,, 
Se])(,.  1 2,  1907,  be  was  I'dm^ib'd 
a,t  Marlboi'ougb 
a,nd  M('rt,on  Col- 
l(5g(\  Oxford. 

L(‘e.tnrer  in  elas- 
sies  a,i  Birming- 
bam  Univuu’sity, 

1990  9(5,  and  ‘in 
Ure(5k  at  Bed¬ 
ford  (hllc-gi', 

London,  b(5  was 
from  1941  a,  louisMaoNoico. 
writer  of  Cnituvo  Poe‘ 

prograninu^H  for  Hu'  B.B.U.  His 
('arly  poetry  had  soimdiinu's  a 
brit.tih!  ({ludity,  hut,  d('|>t,li  bad  eome 
wdum  h(5  ]mbii,sb(sl  T1u5  Eart-h  Com- 
quds,  1998,  and  Aut,umn  tlcmi'iial, 
1999.  Of  bis  i>o(4,ie  drn,mas,  Chris- 
topluM'  (iolumhuH  was  broadcast  on 
the  450tb  anniv(5ma, ry  of  t,b(5  dis- 
eovery  of  Amerie.a,  oVt,.  12,  1942  ; 
and  9’b(5  Dark 'Tow(m‘  in  194(5.  His 
verse  t,rans.  of  Ocx^tlu^’s  Faust 
(publislu^d  1951)  was  l/roa-deast 
1949.  (loll(*et,(Ml  [mems  app(!ar(‘d, 
1949,  T(m  Burnt  Ollerings,  1952, 
Autiumn  Secpu^l,  1954.  MaeN(5i(5e 
pub.  Th(5  Poct,ry  of  W.  B.  Y(5ats, 
1941  ;  and  e.ollal/orated  with  W.  IL 
Auden  in  Lettersfrom  Hwland,  1997, 

McNeile,  Cyril  (1888-1997). 
R,eal  mime  of  Sappier  ((/,v.),  aut,hor 
of  Bulldog  Drummond  and  otluT 
adv(5nture  storios. 

M*NeiU,  John  (1854  1999). 
A  British  (‘vaugtdiKti.  Born  July  7, 
1854,  at  Houstou,  R(5ufr(*-WHhir<'>, 
son  of  a  forc^man  (piarrynuin,  h(5 
was  a  railwayman  ht^fore  (h^eidlrig 
in  1877  to  study  for  ib(‘  Pn^sliy- 
terian  ministry/  After  inuning  at 
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Edinburgh  and  Glasgow _  univer¬ 
sities  he  was  ordained  in  1886. 
He  acted  as  evangelist  with  D.  L. 

Moody  in  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1802, 
and  conducted 
successful  mis¬ 
sions  in  Great 
Britain  and 
throughout  the 
world.  He  was 
«  minister  of 
Christ  Church, 


J oan  lvi‘Neill,  Westminster 

British  evangelist  Bridge  Road, 
Baines  t  i 

London,  in 
1908,  and  in  1910  moved  to  Free 
S.  George’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Liverpool.  He  died  April  19,  1933. 

MacNeill,  John  Gordon  Swift 
(1849-1926).  Irish  jurist  and 
politician.  Born  in  Dublin,  March 
-  11,  1849,  and  educated  there  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1876.  In 
1909  he  was  given  the  chair  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  national 
university.  As  Nationalist  M.P. 
at  Westminster  from  1887  lo  1918, 
he  became  an  authority  on  pro¬ 
cedure.  His  motion  disallowing 
the  votes  of  the  directors  of  the 
Mombasa  rlv.  defeated  the  Union- 
ist  government  in  1892.  He  pro¬ 
cured  the  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  British  navy,  established  the 
principle  that  cabinet  ministers 
should  not  direct  public  com¬ 
panies,  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  Titles  Deprivation  Act, 
1917.  Author  of  Constitulional 
and  Parliamentary  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,  1917,  he  died  Aug.  24,  1926. 

Macon.  American  naval  airship 
constructed  as  a  sister  ship  to  the 
Akron  (q.v.).  Launched  April  21, 
1933,  17  days  after  the  loss  of  the 
Akron,  the  Macon  was  a  helium- 
filled  ship  of  similar  size  and  de¬ 
sign,  and  carried  five  aeroplanes. 
She  crashed  into  the  sea,  as  a  result 
of  structural  failure,  Peb.  12-13, 
1935.  Two  lives  were  lost  (of  83). 

Macon.  A  town  of  Franco. 
Capital^  of  the  dept,  of  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire,  it  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  45  m.  N.  of  Lyons. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  large 
modem  church  of  S.  Pierre  and  the 
h6tel  de  ville.  The  cathedral  of  S, 
Vincent,  a  fine  13th-century  build¬ 
ing,  was  partly  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution.  Watches,  casks,  and 
vats  are  made,  and  the  town  gives 
its  name  to  a  wine  of  Burgundy 
produced  in  its  vicinity.  A  town 
before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul 
Macon  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
ric  (suppressed  1790)  before  700. 
It  had  its  own  line  of  counts,  and 
before  1477  was  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.  Pop.  (1954)  22,393 


MacOB.  City  of  Georgia,  U.S.A., 
the  CO.  seat  of  Bibb  co.  It  is  on  Gu' 
Ocmulgee  river,  at  the  h(‘Ji(l  of 
navigation,  88  m.  S.F.  of  x\ilanta., 
and  is  served  by  tlu'i  Southern  and 
other  rlys.  and  hy  sleaiiuo’s,  and  an 
airport.  It  is  the  eenln^  of  the 
Georgia  peach  industry,  and  otlu'r 
fruit  and  vegctahles  a.r('.  grown 
there.  Its  industries  iiuiludc  cotton 
mills,  furniture  factories,  and  riy. 
workshops.  A  city  from  1832,  it 
is  the  seat  of  Mercer  University, 
founded  1833.  Pop.  (1950)  70,252. 

McPherson,  Atm  ion  fSioMiMuo 
(1890-1944).  American  i^vangi'list, 
born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  ()cl.  9, 
1890.  Her  mother  was  in  tlu' 
Salvation  Army,  and  hIk'  Ikn’siH' 
began  to  preach  at  17.  Her  first 
husband,  a  Scottish  ('vangi'list, 
took  her  to  t  he  East ;  on  his  dealh 
she  returned  to  th(‘  U.S.A.,  wlu'ri' 
she  beoame  head  of  the  Eliin  Pour 
Square  Gosjiel  Alliance.  The  liasis 
of  her  teaching  was  divines  lusaJing 
through  bapt  ism  ;  her  followm's 
underwent  total  immersion,  and 
she  led  pilgrimagi's  to  jxs'form 
this  rite  in  the  watcM’s  of  thi^ 
Jordan.  The  Angelus  tem])Io  built' 
for  her  in  Los  Angi'lc's  cost/  1.1 
million  dollars.  She  was  sevmraJ 
times  married  and  divorced,  and 
in  192()  (lisapjieareil  t'orsonu'  wiu'ks 
in  somewhat  disnqmtabh^  (fireuin- 
stanccs  ;  but  in  tlu^  tyi's  of  lau’ 
millions  of  followers  she  was  lU'ver 
discredited.  Known  to  the  nmvs- 
paper.g  as  the  Hot  Gospcfihu'  and  lo 
converts  a.s  Sister  Aimc<\  slu'  (bed 
in  Oakland,  (’alif..  Sept.  27,  PHI. 

MaephersoB,  Jamf.s  (1736-96). 
Scottish  author.  Porn  at  Itutliviai, 
Kingussie,  InvcsaK'SH-sliins  0(J.27, 
1736,  he  urns  ediutafed  at  Alxu'dinm 
and  Ediahurgh  univm'sil  i(\s,  Aftiu’ 
experionee  as  a  books('ll(n*’s  assist.- 


c"  ' 


Micon,  France.  Facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Vincent 


ant  and  a.  school luaidiu",  and  (a\- 
couraged  by  John  !!oiu<\ 
broiiglil'  out.  in  1766  a,  volunu'  ('u» 
tilled  hVa.gnu'nIs  (d’  .AnciiMil  IkK^rv 
Uolli'clcd  in  tJi('  Highlands,  'Thi.'' 
was  folloui'd  by  two  epic  poems, 
Idngal,  17()2,  and  Temora,  1763, 
purpoidiiig  lo  b(‘  t  ranslat  ioii.s  from 
a,  Gaelic  po('l.  unim'd  (Is.sian.  .<\ 
li('at('d  conlrov(a*HV  a.nxu'  (-oncca'ii* 
ing  (ludr  orieiin,  SaiiUM'l  -lolmsoii 
bifing  among  llntsi'  who  ri'/qi rded 
tJi(un  as  forgi'i’ies.  W'hih'  I. la*  prob- 
l<'m  is  st  ill  an  opmi  oiu',  cmnpcU'id: 
erlhPM  admit  tlu'  cxi.^hauM'  of  a 
Idnga.h Ossian  li'^g'iid,  but  agq'ec 
that  Ma.cpli('rsoM's  work  contain, 
only  fragmmds  of  Gaelic,  llud.  lie 
lih(‘rall\'  I'diled  hi.s  origiiiaJs,  and 
interpolated  passages  of  Id.s  own. 

Macplu'i'soid.s  poem.’!,  whic-h  di.s- 
|)lay  a,g<aniine  lov('  of  na  I  ui’<'  in  her 
wildm*  aspc'els,  playt'd  a.  (hdinih 
part  in  tla'  ronnndie  movement, 
iidlmmeing  Goetlag  Seldlh'r,  and 
Byron,  aniong  oIIks'm,  and  tla'v 
wms'  tlie  fnvmirih'  readiiq.';  of  Na. 
poh'on.  Ilia  pro.’ie  woiTs  im'hide 
Oi'iglind  Papi’i',*!  t'otilaiidim,  (he 
Si'ciadi  Ili.Mloiy  of  Gnsit  Brilain 
from  tin'  B('slor(dion  till  the 
Aixession  of  G('on-y  !,  1775.  ||e 

was  m.qud/  lo  (he  nahob  of  .Arcol 
in  1779  and  M.P.  f.a'  (MimPord, 

1786  90,  mid  diVd  Ibdi.  17,  1796. 

liihlitn/rnp/ii/.  doiiriiny  (o  |  ho 
W'c.sOm'o  1 1  ig'lilands  (h’  Neel  laud.  8. 
.lolmiani,  1775;  lm|m‘ry  mio  I  he 
Ani  liiml licit  V  of  (t.animi,  <hI,  !\1. 
ladng.  1807  ;  A.  t'lork,  I,S70  ;  W. 
NIuu’in  l(SH7  ;  Bifi’and  P<’t( om, '1'.  IJ, 
Saandera,  ,1.  M.,  mi  EpiMixlc 

in  biloratiins  .1,  N.  Smnri.  15165, 
I'hc  Gaelic  S<mrr(''i  of  M-u'i  hoi'  onVi 
•MLsinnd'  I).  N.  'ricmiruiiK  lila:5. 

MiicfjiBario.  A  river  <fi'  Ni'w 
South  Walc.M.  I  ri  lad  a  ry  of  I  In* 
Darling- Murray  sy.stcm,  it  i.s  fi96 
m,  long,  IIh  haain,  a.  rich  pastoral 
region,  eontaina  llu'  e*'nlreH 
Ba.tliurst^  WTIliiqdou,  mid  Duhho, 

Macqiituie.  Island  of  tho  S. 
Pa,(’ili(i  mlndidsl  ra,tiv(’ly  part  of 
Ta,Hnia-nia..  It  is  20  m.  long  hy  3  in, 
wid('.  S('U  (‘h'pharits  and  King  pen* 
gniiiM  m'('  numcroiiM.  'The  i.MlmHl  is  a. 
nudeorologieaj  Htalioiua  nd  a,i'eMen<‘- 
Mta<tiion  for  shifiwreelo'd  marinerH, 

Macquarw,  PAeni.,\N  (d.  BsiM). 
Ui'itish  soldier  and  adndni.sl ra| or, 
Born  on  Hk'  island  of  Ulva,  near 
Mull,  Seotlmnl,  he  ('utered  tln^ 
many  a.s  an  (msign  in  1777,  wa.s  on 
garrison  duty  in  N.  Anu'riea  during 
tlu^  Wa,r  of  Indep(‘n(l<me(\  saw 
active*  servie<^  in  India  and  Egypt, 

1787  1869  ;  th<*n,  a.  licut. -eolont'l. 
w('nt  with  Ids  regiment  lo  N('W 
South  Wales,  Austra  lia,  Himeecding 
VVb'lUa.m  Bligh  asgovau'iior,  lit*  was 
made  a  major-gen.  in  1813.  Ilia 
adminmtra.tion  a.  virtual  dicta¬ 
torship  and  freepieiitly  crilieised  at 
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1101110— las(i(M I  until  1821.  Hi.s  Jiini 
wfiH  tio  inaJvC'  tlu"  oonviclH  into  good 
H('ttl<u‘s,  and  in  this,  (k'.sjnlio  nns- 
tak<‘M,  ho  su(^o(H‘d(^d  at  k'asi,  (lO  tJi(‘ 
saliisnu-tion  ol'  tli(‘  oolonists.  Ho 
laid  Old;  th(^  cil.y  of  Nydnoy,  mado 
roads  ndo  tlu^  iidorior,  and  hidll 
many  public  buildings.  H('  died  in 
London,  July  I,  1824.  Tho  Mac- 
(piario  and  Lachlan  rivau's,  N.S.W., 
Maccpiarii'  river,  ’’rjisiuania,  and 
Macapiaric!  Island  ivm'c  named 
aftia*  him. 

Macram6  on  Maoiumi  ('I’urk- 
ish  maqrama,  towel,  na[)kin). 
Durable  hioe-liko  trimming  o( 
knotted  thread.  Of  oonsiderabk^ 
antiipiity,  it  consists  of  a  IViugo 
plaited  into  a  giaimeirical  pati.ern, 
Mai'ramo  was  mad(‘  oh  icily  in 
sc^liools  and  convents  along  tho 
()!eno(\so  Riviera. 

Macready,  William  (Iiiarles 
(1793-1873).  British  actor.  Born 
in  London,  March  3,  1793,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  actor-manager,  and 
educated  at  .Rugby,  Ik*  made  his 
first  ap})(‘a ranee  at  BirminglKim  as 
]^,omoo,  ISIO.  After  acting  with 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Doroi.liy  rloialan 
in  the  provinc(\M,  he  mad('  his  first 
appearance  in  London  aJ  (\)V('nt, 
(hirden,  Sofiti.  1(5,  181(1,  as  Orc'sti's 
ind’ho  I)istj-(\ss('(l  MoHkm'.  In  1819 
and  1820  In*  rose  to  Hi(‘  front  rank 
with  his  iierformaiucc's  ol'  Richard 
III,  (Ariolanus,  Ihtmlei',  and  Vii'- 
giuiiis  ill  hJuM’idan  Knowles’s 
Iragi'dy  ol'  (hat  nanu'.  Liaidiug 
act. or  at  Drury  La.n(‘,  1823  3(1,  lu* 
a.cti'd  in  lJi(' U.S.A.  in  182(1  27,  and 
in  Paris,  1828. 

Managin’  of  Covimt  (hn'diai, 
1837 '39,  ho  Hun'o  prodiHaal  Lyt- 
ton’s  The  laidy  of  Lyons,  playing 
opposite'  Ih'h'U  Pama't;  who  was 
also  his  l('nding  lady  aj  1'Ik'  Hay- 
marki't,  1 839  *11,  wlu'ri'  he  scored 
gri'at;  succi'ssi's  in  tlu'  tilJc-rolc 
of  Lyt;ton’s  Riclu'licu,  and  as 
Alfred  Kvi'lyn  in  Moni'y,  aJso  hy 
Lyt, ton.  Kroin  Ik'c.  27,  1811,  to 
Jan.  I'L  1813,  he*  was  nianagi'r  ol 
Drury  Lain',  wlu'ro  he  made  his 
final  apiieaii'amai  as  Macbt'Hi,  Rob. 
2(1,  1831.  I hulied  at- Dht'l(.(adia;ni, 
April  27,  1873. 

An  a(‘tor  of  gri'aJ  tia.k'ut,  pains- 
taJdng  and  consca'iit-ious  aJmosli  to 
fi  fault;,  lu'  was  a.  cari'ful  studi'iit 
cj'  tihc*  classii^s  a.nd  did  nuu-h  t-o 
purge  1-he  Sha,k(*Hpt'arian  drama 
of  R-('Htora4ion  a.Iti'rat.ions  a,nd 
interpola, (lions.  Ma-cr<'ady  had  a 
inagnifKH'ut  voiia'.  a,nd  a.  grai'i'ful 
carriagiL  Ti'iinyson  firaisi'd  him 
in  a-  souneti  and  Tad'ourd  styk'd 
him  the  most-  romanlie  of  ai'iiors, 
In  his  pi’ival.i^  life  Maia'cady  was  a 
man  of  gi'ia'rosity.  (UiHHult.  Rc*- 
miuisconci'H,  1875;  Diaries,  1833- 
51,  (^d.  W.  J’oyidM'O,  1912;  Mao¬ 


ri' ad  y  as  I 
K  u e w'  Hi  m  , 
Lady  Pollock, 
i  1885;  Lives, 
Wdllia-m  Archer, 
.  1890;  W.  T, 
j  Price,  1895; 
I  J.  (b  3'' re  will, 
1955. 


"W.  C.  Macready.  Macriiius, 
Brilisli  actor  Mart  us  Our- 
Lins  S  K  V  n Ru  s 


(KM  218).  1^-oman  emperor  217- 
218.  Boi'ii  of  ohsenre  fia rents  in 
Mauretania,  he  beeaine  prerect-  of 
the  praetoi’ian  guards,  instigated 
the  murder  of  the  emporor  (bira- 
calla,  and  ascended  the  t-hrone. 
Aft-i'r  li is  disastrous  Parthian  ca,m- 
paign,  the  siJdieiy  proclaimed 
Klagahahis  I'mpc'ror.  Macrinu.s, 
dek'ated  uea,r  Antioch,  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  jmt  to  dc'ath. 

MacKobert,  Lady  (d.  R)5D. 
British  pati-iot  a,nd  philanthropist. 
Rachel,  ihiughti'r  of  William  Ilun- 
t,er  and  Fanny  Workman,  the 
Himalayan  explorers,  was  horn  at 
Woreester,  Mass.,  and  educated  at 
(lieltenham  Ladies  (dllege,  and 
Royal  Holloway  Ckillege,  where  she 
gained  Hie  B.He.  degree.  As  a 
postgrailuatiC  slndeni  she  at,- 
tendeil  Fdinhni’gh  Univer-sity,  the 
R,oya,l  (V)lk'ge  of  Scii'iiees  and 
School  of  Mini's  in  London,  and 
(he  Mineralogical  lustit-iit-e  of 
Phrist iania  ;  she  lat-er  did  gi'o- 
logii'al  lield  work  in  Seot-land, 
Swedi'ii,  and  tJu'  Kolar  gold  tields 
of  I iidia. 

Ill  1911  she  marrii'd  Sir  Ak'x- 
andi'r  Maiddihert  (1854-1922), 
erea-ted  a.  baronet  in  1922;  o( 
(heir  thret'  sons,  Sir  Alast;air  ( 1 912  - 
38)  was  kilh'd  living  near  laiton  ; 
Sir  Rioileric  (1915  D)  and  Sir  Ian 
(1917  ■I  I)  were  killed  in  a,etiim 
with  the  R.A.F.  In  19*11  Lady 
Mael'tobert  gavi'  £25,000  to  Hu' 
Air  luinistiiy  to  buy  a  Stirling 
horn  ber  in  memory  of  hiu'  sons  ;  in 
19-I2,  l‘2()„0()0  to  buy  four  lighters  ; 
in  19'I3  Alastrean  House  (des- 
l-royed  by  lire  1952),  lii'r  Aber¬ 
deenshire  home,  as  a,  li'avo  I’eni.re 
for  R.A.F.  olliei'i's.  She  died  Sept. 
I,  195>j,  h'aviug  .£100, (100  to 
eha,ri1,able  ti'iist-s  shc'  had  founded. 

Macroom,  Market  town  and 
urb.  dijt.  of  eo.  Pork,  Irish  Repul)- 
lie.  1 1  is  on  thi' river  Sullane,  24  m. 
W,  of  (drk.  J’hi'ri'  is  a  easl-ks 
built  probably  in  Hk'  I2tb  cind-ury 
and  restoriHl  later.  Surroumling 
country  is  studded  with  rmnains 
of  leudaJ  and  ri'llgious  edilici's. 
3’he  tiown  has  a  trade  in  grain  and 
dairy  produi^e.  Market  day,  Sat. 
Pop.  (1951)  2,280. 

MacRory,  Jo.smui  ( l8f)DIfM5), 
Irish  ece-lesiastic.  Born  at  Bally- 


gawley,  Tyrone,  he  wa.s  erlneatcd 
a(.  S.  PaJriek’s  seminary,  Armagli, 
and  at  Muynoolh  (Villege.  Or- 
(hiined  in  1885  he  bi'came  professor 
of  sacred  si'nptui’e  and  Orii'ntal 
languages  n-t  Maynooth  in  1889. 
In  1915  he  was  eonsi'erated  hishop 
of  Down  and  (kmnor,  and  from 
1928  was  arehbisliop  of  Armagli 
and  Ri.P.  |)riniat('  of  All  Iri'land. 
Made  a  cardinal  the  following 
year,  ho  was  papal  legat-i^  to  the 
na.tional  eueharistie  (‘ougress  in 
Mi'lhourne,  1934.  Kloqueid-  botli 
in  t-he  pulfiit,  and  on  the  filatform, 
be  died  at  Armagh,  OeJ.  13,  Rkl5. 

Macros tmeture.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  seet  ion  of  any  metal  or 
alloy  viinved  wil-h  Hie  naked  eye  or 
under  low  magnifieal-ion.  No 
special  apparatus  is  needed.  A 
seetion  of  tho  sample  is  out  and 
roughly  polishc'iL  Die  surfaeo  is 


Maorostrocliu'ii.  MaoroKraph  ol  an 
alloy  steol  loriJtinfi;  tor  tho  rotor  ot 
a  pump  ill  a  jet  turbiiio  engine 


etchi'd  with  suil.abk^  rinigents, 
usually  ainils,  rather  more  deeply 
tihan  for  micro-cxaminalion.  Dii- 
terent-  eoust-ituent-s  or  crystals  in 
diirerent  stall's  are  selectively 
etchivl  and  so  a  pa-ttern  or  strum 
turoi  is  revealed.  In  this  waiy  tlic 
flow  lilies  of  a-  forging  ea-n  be  seen. 
In  a  easting,  tho  order  or  method 
of  solidilicalion  can  be  deduei^d 
from  a  st-iuly  of  this  crystal  strui^- 
ture,  any  non-metallie  inclusiouH 
hiMiig  (Nearly  revc^aled,  A  varia¬ 
tion  of  this  is  taking  sulpinir  print.s 
on  a  steel  sample  t,o  del.enuine 
the  distrilaition  of  the  sidphidi^s. 
Methods  of  miiwo-eum-maero- 
examination  havi^  been  diwelojied. 

MacSwiiiey,  3’ehunoe  James 
(1879  1920),  An  Irish  (loliticiam 
Born  in  Pork.  March  28,  1879,  and 
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educated  bj-  the  Christian  Brothers, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  early 
death  of  his  father  to  work  as  a 
boolrkeeper  from  the  age  of  15. 
In  1907  he  took  his  degree  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1911  became  organizer  and 
instructor  in  commerce  under 
Cork  county  technical  instruction 
committee.  He  was  a  keen  re¬ 
publican,  and  some  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  journal  Irish 
Freedom  were  published  post¬ 
humously  in  book  form  as  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Freedom.  Aftei'  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914  he  founded 
a  journal  called  Fianna  Fail.  He 
was  a  prominent  organizer  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers  and  from  1919 
underw^ent  several  periods  of 
internment.  Returned  unoppo.scd 
as  M.P.  for  Mid  Cork  in  the 
(U.K.)  general  election  of  1918, 
he  supported  Dail  Eireann.  Elected 
councillor  in  Cork  city  in  Jan., 
1920,  he  became  lord  mayor  in 
March  when  Thomas  MacCurtaiiy 
his  predecessor,  was  shot  dead  in 
his  home  by  masked  men.  In 
Aug.  MaeSwiney  was  arrested 
and  convicted  by  a  court  inartial 
of  having  under  his  control  a 
secret  police  cipher.  Repudiating 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Briti.sh 
government  and  the  legality  of  his 
arrest,  he  went  on  hunger  strike 
and  died  in  Brixton  prison  after 
73  days.  His  martyrdom  gave  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  political 
ideals  which  he  served.  Coiu^ulf 
A  Short  Memoir  of  T.  MacS.,  P.  S. 
O’Hegarty  and  D.  Corkery,  1922. 

McTaggart,  John  M'Taogart 
Ellis  (1866-1925).  British  philo¬ 
sopher.  Educated  at  Clifton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (where 
he  was  lecturer,  1897-1923),  he 
established  himself  in  the  front, 
rank  of  contemporary  Eui'opean 
philosophers.  His  theories  were 
developed  from  Hegel’s  idealism, 
and  with  Bradley  may  claim  to 
have  established  neo-Hegelianism. 
Among  the  most  brilliant  logicians 
of  his  day,  McTaggart  exerted  in¬ 
fluence  mainly  as  a  teacher.  He 
published  Studies  in  Hegelian  Dia¬ 
lectic,  1896  ;  Studies  in  Hegelian 
Cosmology,  1901 ;  Commentary  on 
Hegel’s  Logic,  1910.  He  died 
Jan.  18,  1925. 

McTaggart,  William  (1835- 
1910).  British  painter.  Born  Oct. 
25,  1835,  at  Arcs,  Argyllshire,  he 
studied  art  in  Edinburgh  in  1852. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  A.R.S.A.,  in 
1870  R.S.A. ;  and  in  1878  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  W ater  Colour  Society.  He 
died  near  Edinburgh,  April  2, 1910. 
McTaggart  painted  with  feeling 
and  imagination  scenes  of  Scottish 


country  life,  sea  pieces,  and  por¬ 
traits.'  His  works  imUidc  Tb<' 
Pressgang,  1S65  ;  A  Cround  Swc'll. 
Carradalc,  and  Tlie  Pislus's  Laud 
ing,  1878;  On  the  White  Samis, 
1880  ;  The  (doming  ofS.  Columba. 
1895  ;  and  The  Emigrants. 

MaeWhirter ,  John  (1 839 
U)ll).  Briiisb  painter.  lie  was 
horn  at  Slaleford,  near  Edinburgh, 
March  27,  1839.  Edmmicd  at: 
Peebles,  he  entered  the  sc'hool  of 
design  in  Edinhiirgh,  and  in  1851 
exhibited  his  iirst  piclairo  at.  lh(' 
R.S.A.  Elected  A.K.S.A.  in  1864, 
he  exhibited  for  the  (irst  time  Jd^ 
the  R.A.  in  1865.  Ho  h(‘cajm‘ 
A.R.A.  in  1879  and  R.A.  in  1893. 
His  paintings  include  scenes  in  th(' 
Scottish  Highlands  and  the  H.alian 
Alps.  He  died  in  London,  Jaji.  28, 
1911.  One  of  his  f)i(*liires,  tlum^  in 
the  Aiisl.rian  Tirol,  is  in  Hie  ''rai-e 
Callery  ;  his  ConslJinHnopk'  and 
the  Oolden  Horn  is  in  the  munici¬ 
pal  gallery,  Manchester. 

Madagascar.  Isbind  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Praina^. 
It  lies  off  the  E.  coast  of  Afrieji,  lh<‘ 
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Mozambique  Channel  separating  it 
from  tho  mainland,  alxmt  250  m. 
away.  Its  area  is  estimated  at< 
241,094  sq.  m.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  980  m.  ;  from  E.  to 
W.  extreme  breadth  is  360  m.  It 
includes  S.  Marie  and  several  other 
islands  off  the  coast.  Antananarivo 
is  tho  capital  and  tho  only  largo 
town.  Tamatave  is  the  chief  port, 
others  being  Majunga,  Diego 
Suarez,  and  Tulriir. 

The  island  is  mount, ainous, 
especially  in  the  centre  and  E., 
but  less  so  in  tho  W.  Two  gr^^at 
plateaux  which  coyer  much  of  it 


ar(' H(p;o'!it  ed  by  <*i  lou'  ridg('.  Tliero 
jin*  many  ('xliiiel  voleaiax's,  Anka- 
rajra,  l)('in,ii  nea.|-!y  9, OOP  ft.  high. 
TIk^  coa.sHiiu'  is  almnst,  unbroken, 
sava^  on  Hn'  N.Wk,  and  tlim'i^  are 
(amH(‘(|ii(‘iil  ly  lew  bays  nr  good 
lu'irhonrs,  ('xcc^pii  (hat  nf  Dii'gn 
Hiiari'z,  wb(‘r('  is  gnv(.  <lry  dock, 
d’ho  longest  rivm‘  is  Hu^  Mangnka. 
d'lionoii’c  lagoons  on  t  bo  E.  sidig  bii(. 
lew'  lalo'S,  d'lio  eliniaio  is  (.ropieaJ. 

In  1955  tlu'  pop.  ol  4,7  I 
imdmksl  (56,(189  Broneli,  3,417 
oHku'  Eiirnpi'ans,  and  21,, 346  ot 
Asian  origin.  ( H'  Hu"  nnlivi' 
Malagasy  pt'npkx-i  (4i('  nios(:  mmaa*' 
oils  arc'  (lie  llova.s,  \^  bo  nmnbor 
a  boul  a,  qiuMdi'r  of  I  ho  whole.  4'bo 
Ih'Isileo,  IhdsimiHaraka,  'rannia, 
and  Salmkiva.  are  oHna’s.  Each 
has  ill. s  own  (niigiu',  lad  (Inat of  ( Ih' 

1 1  ovas  i.s  giaua'a lly  iuumL 

44i<'  ('(umtrv  is  a.dminiaica’od  bv 

»  I 

a  liigli  eomniisMionm’,  jin-siNli'd  by  a 
govornmcmli  coiiiu'il.  An  aM.smnblv 
of  Eurnpeaii.s  and  lMalag;.aMieM  is 
choMcn  by  eloeior’al  ctdlegi's.  TInav 
is  an  <4aibor}i(('  .sys(oiu  of  ailminia 
toring  jus(  i(‘('  ;  nl.  i(M  Ixaid  in  a. 
(Muirl^  ol'  apfa'al.  and  (lii'n^  are 
<'()urLs  in  four  principal  (ou  n;i  and 
in  (bo  various  [M’<tvine<'.M  and  dis 
tiriels.  'file  )‘(‘veiui('  is  obiained 
from  Ui  poll  (.ax,  and  (axi'fion  land. 
bouHias,  and  ealUe.  'riiei'i' ai'e- also 
import  du(i(vi,  while  Hu'  govern- 
mentowns Ha*  [loHlal  and  (el<\grn|)li 
serviet's.  Edmaition  is  (‘ompiikuiry 
iqi  (lO  14,  and  all  children  haiiai 
Premeh.  In  (he  (*n[)i(al  is  a  school 
for  Hm  Hl.udy  of  unlive  medieim*. 

The  ohi(4‘  oeeu[ia(ion  id  llu' 
l)t'op|(‘  is  agri(’idt  nral.  'flu*  main 
ero[).s  are-  rietv  [ndatnofi,  maize, 
luu'i(‘otH,  (apinea,  aagar,  colfoe, 
<‘nena,  and  hmiqi,  Porwil  (ns's 
yield  valnabh'  (-inibm',  ej/,  mala* 
ga.ny,  <‘bony,  aral  rofiewnod.  India 
rubber,  copal,  and  nlla-r  gums  art 
[ikmliful,  as  i.s  gra|ilii(<'.  Ilark  Im 
ianning  is  u.nn(b(M’  export.  Six 
million  luaiid  of  caiile  are  kep(i, 
liidiw  being  (wporied  and  mmd 
pr('H(‘rv(aL  ( bdd,  <*opper,  haul, iron, 
and  corundum  are  Inund.  'I'be 
island  lias  16,(166  m.  of  roads,  lm( 
only  lour  rlys. 

During  the  long  [leriotl  Hinee  the 
separaHon  of  th(‘  islnud  fi'om  the 
maiinhind  n,  great  dilleretiHaHou 
has  tak(m  plae('  in  lln^  wild  !i(e  of 
Hi('  two,  and  1Ih\v  now  mo.Mlly 
quite  nnlikix  4’lie  mammals  of 
Madaga,Hca.r  are  few  and  Hmnll, 
though  foHHil  iunl  HmiiidoHHil  re 
mains  of  a  luppopotiHiimH  allow 
tluit  Home  of  tla^  larg<*r  Afriean 
laaiiHtH  ea,me  ho  far  E.  befon"  (In^ 
insulation.  MniumalH  (HHudiar  to 
Mada.ga.Hear  rn'i*.  (he  ItmiurH,  inelud. 
ing  the  true  kmiurH,  tla^  IndriH  and 
the  Clieirogale,  and  Uu'  alliml  aye- 
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ayo  {<hP.).  Kml(vnii(}  carnivora  iu- 
cliulc  iwo  Hj)(‘ci(S4  of  ( 'ryi)loi)rocia, 
<!.  Ix'injj;  like  an  ('tiorniotiH 

rti.  lon^’;  whiI(^l<MinaiH  {(Jvv- 
I  /f'.'f),  tlu^  lar|j;<'Hti  12  to  l()  inw.  lonji,-, 
tailhns,  and  with  a  lon^',  (Uwihic 
vsnouk,  and  H(‘via’a,l  allied  i[i;eiH'ra, 
n^prcHeiiL  the  inst^el  iv()i’(\s.  Amoii^^ 
the  natives  hird-s  lU'arly  100  at)c'(!i(\s 
ar(^  ptutnliai-  to  Ma(la|i;aHcar,  a.s  alao 
are  between  20  and  20  Hi)(‘ei(',s  of 
chanu'IeonH  and  nanierouH  iiiHeciin. 

The  llora  w  abundant^,  vai’ied, 
and  H})eciaUscd.  Several  idanlH 
have  become  well  known  a.s  eurio- 
HilioH  of  ve^adation,  Much  aw  the 
“  travoller’H-tree,”  which  ])rovi(h\s 
for  the  thirHiy  by  collectin,<j;  largo 
aupplicw  of  water  in  the  HhcatliH 
of  its  lea,V(\s.  I’he  lati ice-leaf  in  a 
veritable  wonder,  and  aniojig  the 
economic  plants  peculiar  to  Mada¬ 
gascar  ar(^  landolphia,  producing 
nibbei',  the  ra])bia-palm,  and  the 
beautiful  evergreen  trc'c  AHlrdpc.Ui 
'nKtJlirhil. 

flisTORv.  Madagascuir  was  dis¬ 
covered  iji  1500  by  a  Oortaiguese 
navigator,  and  was  long  known  as 
the  isle  of  Sfc.  Ijawreucc.  It  was 
then  pcophnl  by  a  numb(n’  of  tribes 
at  lirst  independent,  of  each  other, 
with  sell  lenient  H  of  Arabs. 

Growth  oS  French  Power 

About.  1700  the  Kretudi  estab¬ 
lished  military  posts  on  the  island, 
but  it  was  not  until  w(dl  into  the 
lOtli  (!enl..  that  they  really  began 
to  tiake  })osH('SHion.  At,  the  time  of 
the  Na[)oIeonie  Wai’s  they  sur- 
nmderisl  their  posls  on  the  island, 
and  in  IHll  Okimatavc  was  tinn- 
])orarily  oc(!U|)i(Ml  hy  the  Brilish. 
King  Kadania,  who  la^gan  lo  reign 
in  ISIO,  allowed  (thristian  mission¬ 
aries  to  (m,t(‘r  t.hei  island,  hut,  after 
his  deat.h  in  J82S  th(\y  wcu’es  (n\- 
pelled,  t.ho  native  (thrislians  per- 
s(‘eu(e(I,  and  Muropeans  and  tluar 
wa,r<\s  (vxehid(Ml.  In  1801  mission¬ 
aries  and  1  raiders  were  risidmitted. 

In  bSOOdn'-at  Bril  a  in  and  bh'iineo 
agreed  to  resp<'et,  the  ind(p)(md(*n<ie 
of  Madagaseuir,  whieli,  und(U'  Itana- 
valona.  11,  a  ((lusui  who  lagan  lo 
reign  in  1808,  ha,d  a  fairly  strong 
army,  and  a,  syslcni  of  administ  ra¬ 
tion  diroci  ed  by  Kuropcsins.  It,  was 
thought  by  the  British  t,ha,t  H(ea,dy 
support  of  (  he  I lovas  I'ule  would  be 
the  b(wt  policy,  d’liei  hh’eneb,  liow- 
ever,  soon  look  up  a  dilTenail,  at,tb 
tilde.  In  1810  (  bey  had  oblained  a 
proteiil orate  ov(‘r  a,  small  ehieftaa'a, 
but.  it,  was  more  or  less  dormant 
unlil  1878.  Idiey  tbeu  nmewed 
(lu'ir  eh’dm,  and  in  1882  sen  I,  an 
ultimatum  to  the  (|uet'n.  dMie 
demands  wtu'c^  rid'used,  and  Ohi, ma¬ 
la, ve  wu,M  bombarded  and  taken. 
Ohio  war  laslod  ludil  1885,  when 
the  Kreneh  obtained  I)i(go  Suar<« 


and  a  certain  conli’ol  over  t.lu^ 
foreign  policy  of  the  island.  In 
1800  t  he  protect  oral of  Kra,nee 
\vas  naaigni/aal  by  (lrea,(.  Britain, 
but  it.  jUHuIcd  anoiluM'  war  lo  mak(^ 
the  natives  {iee(^[)t  it.  In  1805  the 
capital  was  enlercHl  by  Kj'eneb 
troops,  a.nd  on  Aug.  (i,  1800,  iVIa,(la- 
gasear  was  otheiaJly  d(Hdarod  a, 
hh-eneh  colony. 

Aft(‘r  the  detefit.  of  France  in 
June,  1010,  Madagasen.r  remuiiiKal 
umhu'  Vieliy  control  until  on  May 
5,  1042,  British  forces  hinchal  in 
Diego  Buare/.  ba.y  on  the  N.  with 
thcs  object  of  furestailling  a,  possilile 
dajmiu^se  occnpiation  of  tin'!  island,' 
which  would  havtumptu'ilh'd  Allied 
lines  of  eommmnhsation  wit.h  tlu‘, 
Middle  and  Far  Fast  (tint'. 
torranean  being  {dos(al).  42u‘,  gov.- 
gen.  olfered  resistauee,  but  Diego 
ISuarez  was  ca.ptured  by  the  8th. 
ddic  gOY.-gen.  showing  no  diN|)0Hi- 
tion  to  (uxtei*  into  a.n  arrangtnnent 
with  thi^,  IbN.,  a  further  landing 
was  made  at.  Majnnga,,  S('i)t..  10. 
Antananarivo  fell  Wi^pt.  22,  a, ml 
hostilities  (^caised  Nov.  5.  ( h'u. 

Legc'ntilhonum'i  (7. a.)  arrivi'd  in 
the  island  in  .Ian.,  1012,  and  t.mdv 
over  respousihility  as  high  e,oni- 
missioner  for  Fighting  lb'ane('. 
/SV'c  Malagasy. 

lil/ilioyrdp/ijf.  Fifty  \h'u.r,s  ifi 
MadugaHcar,  ,1 .  Si (,)•(»(',  1021  ;  Nal  iv*' 
Raei's  ef  Africa,  and  Madsen, H<‘ar, 
Sir  ,T.  Fra/.or,  1028;  O'he  I  )rmmi, 
oF  Maidugasea.r,  llewe,  D)28;  AtwoHS 
M'adaga,Hea,r,  dluLptuan,  ]t)'l2. 

Madam  Butterfly,  Opca-a  in  2 
ae.ts  by  Diae.mno  Bnecini.  Dro- 
diuicd  at  La  Scala.,  Milan,  h\‘l).  17, 
1,004,  it  r('C(4ved  a  lidcewarni 
re(H^l)iioti ;  lawised  by  t  lu'  eoin- 
poH(‘r,  it  was  pcad’ornu'd  at  Ib’i^scia 
iibr('('!  months  latc'r,  Tln^  (irst  .IjOu- 
don  ))erformane,(^  was  given  at 
Oovi'nt  (birdtai  in  1005,  with  Di's- 
tinn  as  (!ho-Dho-San  { Bid, tier! ly), 
daruso  as  Pink(*rl,ou,  and  Scott, i  a.H 
Shai'ijleHs.  Thi^  opm’a,  oni'  of  tln^ 
most,  popular  in  the  niodi'rn  ri'fier- 
t.ory,  is  not.a.bh^  for  Bu'  intensity  of 
it,H  emotiiomd  ii.ppeal,  cjj.  t.ln^  love 
du('(.  and  tilu'  a.i'ia  Dnc!  IBne  Day. 

lihri'tl.o  by  Luigi  lllii'.a  a.nd 
(biiH(‘pp<^  (baeosa,,  was  derivisl 
from  a.n  Am('rien.u  magsv.im'  st.ory 
by  John  LuDu'r  l^ong  wldidi, 
(Iramat.ised  by  Bt'lase.o  as  Madasm^ 
Kut.ti'rlly,  wn.H  a  Sfusalional  siKi- 
e.('HS  in  Nmv  N'ork  in  1800,  ami  in 
London  tlu^  following  y(‘ar. 

Madame  Bovary.  Novid  by 
(biHt-av('  Flaubert.  Its  writing  oo- 
(m[)ied  tiu'  author  nion^  t.lian  four 
y(su‘H,  from  t.lui  beginning  of  1852 
lo  May,  185(L  It  afjpmtUHl  in  tb(\ 
Ibume  do  Baris  tlu^  sanu',  year,  and 
a(;bi(^vml  litth^  more  than  a  .hikuuIh 
de,  Mcandalr.,  a  charge  of  immorality 


b('ing  brought,  agaiiiist  author  and 
jinblisher.  Bot.li  wm'(^  a.<',((iiitt(al, 
and  t.lui  nov(d  app('a.r('d  in  book 
form  in  1857.  It.  marked  tlu'  b(‘- 
ginning  of  a  ik'W  sc.bool  of  obj(‘i‘- 
tiv(‘  n'a.lism,  a, ml  its  iidluema^  on 
such  writ.i'rs  as  Damhd.  a.ml  i'jola 
vva.s  far-ri'aaibiug.  It  bdls  wil.b 
nias(,('rly  did.aclmu'id.  tln^  story  of 
tin  '  Hi'iitiinn'iitn.l,  iinsatiislied  wife  of 
an  xinromant,i(^  (iount.ry  doet.or. 

Madame  Sans-Geixe.  Nitdc- 
muu('  of  Tlierc'se  hdgiu'ur  (1774 -■ 
LSbl).  Ihirn  at  4’aliuay,  (V)t(^  d’Or, 
daugbi('r  of  a.  grain  nu'rtOiant,  at 
tlu'  agC!  of  19  sh(^  was  (‘iirolh'd  in  a 
(‘■avalry  reginu'nt  and  sa.w  sm-viec^ 
at  Mohc'nlim  hm,  dkmlon,  Ausb'rlitz, 
rlmia,  and  Wbiterloo,  had  four 
horsi's  shot  umh'r  hm*,  a.n(l  was  a 
prisomu’  at  Lisbon  ami  Soiit.liamp- 
t.on.  In  1818  she  marrii'd  dlemmd^ 
Sid.lii'r,  a.  druigoon,  a,ml,  hd't.  a. 
widow,  dh'd  in  povi'rt.y  .la,n.  d, 
IStil.  Sh('  is  Homet.inu'H  confused 
with  La,  Mai'celude  ladebvri', 
diiela'HS  of  Dant/.ig,  t.Iu'ongh  t.lu' 
play  by  Viet.orii'n  Sardou  and 
Fniih'  Monsui,  pi'odms'd  at  l.hi' 
Vdirnhwilh',  Ihuds,  Del..  L7,  1892. 
In  ib<^  iitle-roh^  of  this  pla,y 
(labricdlo  B,eja,m^  (f/.v’.)  made  oiu' 
of  her  most  smu'i'ssfiil  a.ml  brilliant 
impersonations. 

A  thre(‘-act  comedy,  with  a  pro¬ 
logue,  adaphed  l)y  4.  (bmyns  (ki,rr 
from  the  Frmieh  play,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  TIk^  Lyceum,  London, 
A})ril  lb,  1897,  II miry  Irving  tak¬ 
ing  l.he  part  of  Na()oh'on  and  Flhm 
4\‘j‘ry  tlu'  t.ii,le-roh‘.  Idle  Dmdu'Hs 
of  liaaitzig,  a  romantic  opera  in 
t,hn*(!  ai’its  on  the  sanu^  tlumie,  by 
Henry  llamilt-on,  with  musie.  by 
Ivan  Darvll,  wa.s  prodm^cd  at  TIu' 
.Lyric,  (let.  17,  1,902;  and  an 
op<;ni.,  Madanu'.  SanH-Dem^  by 
Umberl.o  Diordaino,  at  l.ln^  Mi'tro- 
polita.n  Opm’a  nonH(\  Ni‘W  York, 
dan.  25,  1915. 

Madasig:.  A  seaport  of  New 
(biini'n.,  fornu'i'ly  known  as  Friiab 
I'ieh  Wdlhelmsbnrlen.  It.  stamls  on 
Ast,i'olal)e  Bay,  in  (.he!  N,F.  of 
t.ln^  island,  ami  was  (.he  eornineridal 
(^apit.al  of  tliederman  proU'c-toraie, 
Kiumi'i'  Willu'lms  Lamb  oiH'.upiisl 
in  (let.,  1911,  hy  an  Australian 
fores'.  (Nec  Bapim..)  In  dapn.m'Hi^ 
bji.mLM  from  tin*  beginning  of  1942, 
Madang  was  on  a  coast, al  mol.or 
rouid  const, ruet.t'd  by  thi^  emntiy. 
It  was  reeaptuu'd,  April  2d,  1944, 
by  tlu^  Australian  7th<Hv.  after  an 
tidvfuus'  sti'aigfdi  oviu*  the  5,909  ft, 
ra,nge  (w'c  Sluiggy  Didge)  lying 
eloH('  to  tb(^  ('oast.  dduBiarbour  is 
prot.etdii'd  byst'vc't’fd  islands,  on  one. 
of  whieb,  I'h'liao,  is  a  Imspital  for 
Fiiropi'juis.  U.  ('K ports  copra,  tna 
pang,  mot,Um’-of*p('arb  and  gold. 
Bop.  (whit(')  208. 


Madariaga  y  Rojo,  Salvador 
DE  (b.  1886).  Spanish  scholar  and 
diplomatist.  Born  at  Corunna, 
July  23,  18S6,  he  was  educated  at 
Madrid  and  Paris,  and  from  1911 
to  1916  was  technical  adviser  to 
the  Spanish  N.  rly.  and  from  1928 
to  1931  was  professor  of  Spanish 
studies  at  Oxford.  With  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Spanish  re¬ 
public  in  1931,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  am¬ 
bassador  to  France,  1932-34.  Chief 
•  Spanish  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  1931-36,  he  was  minister 
of  education  in  the  Lerroux  cabi¬ 
net,  1934.  His  books  inelude  a 
comparative  study  of  Shelley  and 
Calderon,  1920 ;  Anarchy  or  Hier¬ 
archy,  1937  ;  The  World’s  Design, 
1938 ;  Columbus,  1939 ;  Spain, 
1943  ;  Rise  (1946)  and  Fall  (1947) 
of  the  Spanish-American  Empire. 

Maddaloni.  Town  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Caserta.  It  stands  in 
a  plain  17  m.  by  rly.  N.N.E.  of 
Naples.  Crowned  by  a  castle  and 
a  church,  it  has  a  fine  palace  of  the 
Caraffa  family,  a  college,  and  an 
institute  for  soldiers’  sons.  Weav¬ 
ing  and  quarrying  are  the  chief  in¬ 
dustries.  Near  the  town  there  is 
an  aqueduct  20  in.  long  built  by 
Charles  III  of  Naples,  1753-59, 
to  bring  water  to  the  gardens  of 
Caserta.  Pop^(1951)  27.209. 

Madden,  Sir  Charles  Edward 
(1863-1935).  British  sailor.  He 
Joined  the  navy  in  1875,  and 
served  during  the  Egyptian  war, 
1882.  He  specialised  in  the  tor¬ 
pedo,  and  was  staff  officer  of  the 
Vernon  torpedo  school-ship,  1893- 
96.  Made  naval  assistant  to  the 
eontroUer  of  the  navy  in  1905,  he 
was  naval  assistant  to  the  first 
sea  lord,  1906.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  captain  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  and  chief  of  staff,  Homo 
Fleet,  and  in  1910-11  junior  sea 
lord.  Rear  Admiral,  1911,  he  suc¬ 
cessively  commanded  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  Home  Fleet,  the  third  cruiser 
squadron,  and  the  second  cruiser 
squadron.  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  staff  to  Admiral  J ellicoe,  Aug.  4, 
1914.  In  1917  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  and  from  1919  to  1922  was 
^mmander-in-chief  Atlantic  and 
Home  Fleets,  Vice-admiral,  J916, 
admiral,  1919,  he  became  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  1924,  Knighted,  1916, 
he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1919 
and  awarded  £10,000.  In  1927  he 
became  first  sea  lord.  He  died 
June  5,  1935. 

Madder .  A  dye  stuff  originally 
produced  from  various  species  of 
plant,  Ruhia  tinctorum  in  Europe 
and  R.  cordifolia  in  Asia  being  the  i 
most  important.  The  colourin<y 
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principle,  alizarin,  occurs  in  th(‘  dry  up  during  Hummer.  In  the 
root  as  a  glucoside  which  on  hu'-  lowlaiuls  anavas,  iuu.ugO(\M,  eollVe-, 
mentation  is  deeoiuposc'd.  Ah-  oraug<'-,  Icunon-,  bjuuma,-,  and  lig- 
zarin  is  yellow  in  colour,  but,  on  tna's  lloinish.  and  I, lie  I'ruij,  i.s 
combination  with  a  suitable  mor-  export  ed,  whih'  tlu'  vviiu'  is  famous, 
dant,  such  as 
alum,  gives  red 
to  purple  tints  > , 
which  are  fast  to  .  .r  m 

light.  The  use  of 

madder  for  dye-  \  / 

ing  cloth  appears  '  XAUU.IRA 

known  to  the 

ancient  Egypt-  .. 

ians  and  until  ivih,  J.i  r 

the  introduction  inm- 

of  synthetic  dye- 
stuffs  madder  ''r 

was  extensively  /  ^ 
cultivated  in 

France  and  Hoi-  . '  ' 

land.  Large  JVIADEIRA  l«  . 

quantities  were  ^  Enj^liah Miles. 

unported  to  Eng-  ° 

land  from  Mt'di-  ^ . ■■  „ , 

terrancaii  areas  Madeira  Islands.  Map  of  l;lui  island  lu’oii 

See  Alizarin.  ' 

Madeba  Map.  Mosaic  maf)  of  All  em’i'nJs  and  i 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  form-  V('g('tabl(‘s  aiv  gro 
ing  the  pavdiieiit  of  a  (ith  eimtnry  ports  ari^  sugar,  ar 
Byzantine^  church  at  Madeba,  v^'ax,  lume,  and  wiel 
Moab.  The  oldest  geograpliieal  hal,H,  and  laee.  At 
map  known,  it  was  discovi'n'd  by  to  ih<*  village  of  M 
Father  Kleopliaa  in  1896.  Althoug'h  vation  of  2dHI0  ft. 
mutilated,  49  sq.  yds.  remain,  de-  very  Hleeji,  a.nd  i 
pieting  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  iSiqmb  e.onveyauei'H,  nnni 
chre,  the  Dead  Sea  with  boats,  and  drawn  liy  oxi 
Jordan  and  Nile,  palm-troos  and  used,  h.h  also  are  nn 

Hommvliat  n 

Madeira.  Wine  madiwif  grape^s  inainlv  I’ortugiu's 
pown  in  the  Madiura  Islands.  A  Moorish  and  Ni'gro 
fortified  wine  of  full  body  and  frag-  tion  is  extrenu'lv  I 
rantbou(|uet,yetHoft,  mellow,  and  capilaj  and  elni-f  i 
elegant,  It  owes  its  properth'H  partly  (g.n.)  on  l,he  S.  eoa 

to  soil,  but  chieliy  to  tlu*  peeidiar  Mmbhn  (Port.,  (,i 
piocesa  of  artificially  maturing  it.  covimsl  in  ilie-  14 tl 

formal  y  containing  from  16  t()  20  s<d4led  in  MI9,  an 
p.c.ot  alcohol,  It  improves  by  k(aq>.  the  Bril  ish  IS()7  14 
mg.  Xhoro are  two  sorts,  the ‘Mry”  (kni.vilt  Mmhdra  (’ 
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Madeira  Islands. 
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Map  of  tlifl  island  lu’oiip  ol!  ihe  uoriti" 
west  coast,  of  Africa 


All  (‘.en'uJs  and  most  Ihiropean 
v('g('lahl(‘s  aiv  grown.  Oduu’  ex¬ 
ports  ar(^  sugar,  iu'rowroot.  Iioiiev, 
VMiiX,  <’a.ue,  and  wieker  g;oods.  st  ru-w 
hal/H,  and  laee.  A  cog  rly,  asi'eiulH 
to  i.lu*  village  ol  M()n(,('  nj  an  ch'* 
vation  of  rt,.  'I'll.,  niiwln  are 

V(*ry  sleejt,  a.nd  rurow,  eoviMisl 
c.ouveyauei'H,  running  on  sledgi's 
and  drawn  liy  oxim,  are  hupyly 
used,  n.s  also  ai'e  ninli’s.  'PIk'  pimple 
are  of  sommvhat  mixed  diwent 
mainly  I’ortugm'si'  with  sonu' 
Moorish  and  Ni'gro  hlond.  Ihlmm 
tion  is  extrenu'ly  hai’kwn, rd,  O’ln* 
capil.al  and  elnef  port  is  hhinelud 


or  pale,  and  tlui  sweet,  rieh  typ<\ 
Madeira.  Portugmxsi'  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  tlu^  coast  of 
N.ML  Africa.  It  is  a  mountainous 
island  of  volcanic  origin  35  m.  long 
by^  12  in.  widix  The  culminating 
point  of  the  island  is  th(i  Pico 
Ruivo,  alt.  6,057  ft.  A  central 
range,  averaging  4,500  ft.  high,  f.ra- 
veraes  the  island  ;  its  latt'ral  ridgi^s, 
forming  deep  gorges,  end  in  pnauiii- 
tous  cliffs,  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  in 
alt.  ;  between  them  arc^  the  bays 
which  shelter  the  chief  village's. ' 
The  central  part  is  a  largi'i  pla- 
^'^^Pditheatro,  the  Cnrral 
das  hreiras.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  salubrious ;  the  mean  t('m- 
peraturc  is  65°  F. 

The  N.  part  of  the  island  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  but  irrigation  has  to 
be  practised,  as  moat  of  the  streama 


Maih'ira  (Port, 
covimsl  in  ilu'  I 
settled  in  14  19, 
the  Brilish  IS()7 
(UniRuh  Mmh'ira,. 


,  timhi'c)  wu.M  diM 
Ith  ei'iitury,  first 
and  oci'upied  hy 
BL  P(*|).  25(kl24'. 
Ganury  Is.,  and 


nmvs, 


A.  N,  Brown,  l.'K  h  ed.,  10: 


Madeira.  Bivi'i-  of  Bra/Zil.  the 
(Li('f  tributary  of  tlu'  AniH//am. 
boniK'd  on  the  Bolixiaiii  fioundairv 
hy  the'  jumdiiou  of  tlu*  Ma.inore  (f/jx) 
vvith  the  Ih'ui  (r/.r.),  it  lIowH  N.E. 
i'hrongh  the  stide  of  Ama./.o(um 
(g.a.)  aaid  diseliarges  into  the 
Amazon  alumt  80  m,  lu'Iovv  Ma-nans 
alter  a  eonrsi'  of  sonu'  900  m.  from 
its  conIhu'iUH'  with  the  Ma-inore, 
or,  Ineinding  tlu'  latter,  2,200  m. 
Navlgabk'  by  oeeiui  sti'amm's  to 
8ao  Antoiiio  Falls,  n.  distiuiee  of 
715  m.  it  was  oxploiv'd  liy  I  lu' 
BiOose va'lt- liondon  expeililion  in 
1914,  and  il.si'hiel  Hhhu'ut,  the  Hio 
Diivida,  was  ix'iiamed  Itio  Boosi'- 
v(dt.  At  its  nU'eting  wil.h  the 
Amazon  it,  is  2  m,  in  wall.li,  while 
its  depth  for  500  m.  from  it, s  mouth 
vanes  from  27  ft.  to  200  ft.  Its 
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iippcir  r(‘a(ilK^H  ai'd  oliHirudtccl  l>y 
ra,i)irlH  a,n(l  (^a,i  iU‘al(^l.M.  I  (a  (Iniinafjfo 
bawin  iH  (^h1  iina,l(al  at  *125, OOO  Hq,  rn, 

Madeira  Islands .  Small  /Jironi) 
ia  iilui  AllaiiiM('^  Ix^lon^nnsj;  io  borta- 
p;al.  ^riioy  li(^  a, boat.  440  ta.  W.  of 
Mogador,  oa  l.h(i  Morocoaa  c.oaHt., 
aad  (570  ai.  S.W,  of  biwbon.  'rh(\v 
(■.oaHiHl,  of  Ma.d('ira,  {((.v.),  I’oi’t.o 
Sant.o,  22  ai,  to  tbo  N.l^b,  i-lui  only 
othor  porauuKadly  ialaibitcd  is- 
la.nd,  aad  tilui  Dc'Hm’t.aH,  t.hrcH^  ro(4cy 
inlol.M  11  ai.  to  ihc!  S.Kj.,  a.ad  ba,v(^  a. 
total  area  of  308  nq.  m. 
iMlaadH  raak  aa  a  marit.irac^  diHt.riat 
iaoorporatcd  in  I’ort.ngab  Popu¬ 
lation  (1950)  2(59,7(59. 

Madeleine,  La.  Paiis  olumib 
dodi(;ated  t.(j  S.  Mary  MapjdaJcnc!. 
It  BtandH  at  tlie  boptinning  of  t.ho 
(b'and.s  Boidcvarda,  facing  t.ho  Raio 
Royalo.  ModelkMl  ot\  tbo  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Athenn,  and  begun  in 
1764,  when  LouiH  XV  laid  t.lm  lirHt 
Htono,  it  was  conq)k4ecl  in  1843. 
It  is  354  ft.  long,  HI  ft.  wide,  98  ft. 
high,  is  Hurrounded  by  a  Corinthian 
colonnade,  and  has  a  (Jrecian 
facade  raised  high  above  the  boule¬ 
vard  and  approached  by  28  steps. 
The  richly  decorated  interior  con¬ 
tains  some  bciautiful  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  art.  Napoleon 
wished  to  make  the  buikling  a 
temple  of  glory;  ijouis  XVI 11 
restored  it  to  its  original  purpose 
and  gave  it  its  name.  *SV,c  illus.  in 
p.  facing  [).  (5353. 

Madeley.  A  ward  of  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Wenlock,  in  Shropshire, 
Lugla-nd.  Situated  on  the  Scu'ern, 
7  m.  N.L.  of  Much  Weidock,  il,  in¬ 
cludes  Jroidiridgti  and  Coalbiook- 
dalci,  and  ha,H  larges  ironworks.  A 
colliery  lusar  by,  opened  in  18(50, 
was  closed  in  11)57. 

Anot.her  Ma,(lelcy  is  in  Stall's, 
iiea.r  t.ht^  Cheshirt^  border. 

Mad  Hatter,  Tnio.  M(uid)er  of 
tbo  famous  t('a  pa,rty  describt'd  in 
Lewis  (la.rrolPs  story  for  eliildren 
Alice’s  Adv('ntnrt'H  in  Womhudand. 
*8cc.  Ma.d  9’(mi  Part.y  ;  aim  Alieifs 
Adventures  illus. 

Madhya  Bharat.  A  rajpra- 
mukli’s  Hl,a4ie  of  tbii  republic  of 
India,  1950  5(5.  Afl.(a*  Indiai  was 
givtm  in(l(q)en(huico  in  1947,  tlu^ 
ruku'S  of  tlie  Hia4(^s  of  Alirajpur, 
Barwani,  l)(nva.s  (Senior),  Denvas 
(Junior),  Dhar,  (Iwatior,  Indore, 
daora,  Jhabua.,  Jobali,  Kliilcbij)ur, 
Kattiiwara.,  Kurwai,  MatUwa.r, 
Narsingarh,  Piploda,,  B(a.jgarh,  Rat- 
lam,  Sailiuia,  and  Sit.amau  fornKHl 
at  (jwalior  (dty  in  1948  t.ho  unitcMl 
state  of  Cwa.lior,  IndoiH^,  and 
Malwa,  r(‘.na.med  Ma,(lhya,  Bluiratin 
1950.  Moluimnuidgarb  and  Path- 
ari  and  tlie  Bhumia  Ht.at.('H  of 
Nimkhara.,  .bunnia,  and  Rajgarh 
were  later  m(U'g(Ml  in  the  union,  of 


whie.li  Cwalior  was  t.ho  wint.cu’, 
Indore  the  sinnimu',  (‘apital.  4’hc 
mabara.ja,  of  Cwalior  was  insta.lkal 
as  ra.jpra.nnikli.  Madhya  Bha.rat, 
bad  a  population  in  1951  of 
7,941,(542.  Its  aiaai.  was  445,710 
Sf|.  m.  At)  t.ho  r('orga.ni'/a,tion  of 
the.  stait'C^s  in  11)5(5  it  wa,H  a.bsorbc!d 
in  Ma,flbya  Ibiion. 

Madhya  Union  on  Madhya 
PiiAUKsn.  Sta,te  ol  tlu^  r(q)nblic  of 
India..  It  was  so  na,mc(l  in  1950, 
when  it  eonsisliHl  of  (.h(‘.  forttuu' pro- 
vinet^  of  Brit.isli  India  ealltHl  (kn- 
tral  Provitua'H  a.nd  Berar  a.nd  the 
Makrai  and  Chait(.iHga.rh  priiuudy 
states,  absorbed  in  the  |)rovine(^  in 
1948.  Iti  wa.H  reorga.ni!/.(‘d  in  1 1)5(5 
t.o  itududo Madhya  Bluirai,  Bhopal, 
and  Vindhya  Union  (^/c/.o.),  at.  the 
same  time  losing  Hcvc>ral  distrieis 
in  the  S.W.  t.o  Bombay.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  R'a.ja,Htha.n, 


on  t.li(^  N.  by  Ut1.a.r  Union,  on  t.lu^ 
B.  by  Bihar  and  Orissa,,  on  the  S. 
by  Bomba.y  and  Atidhra  Union. 
J’be  (‘.apit.a.l  is  Bhopa,l.  Area. 
171,200  H(i.  lu.  Pop.  (195(5  est,.) 
2(5, 100, 000. 

The  state  is  mountaiuonH  in  the 
N.W.,  whore  the  Aravali,  Vindhya, 
and  Satpura  ranges  cross  it ;  iho 
S.E.,  also  wiki  and  mounl.a.inouH, 
is  inhaliiiod  hy  forest  iiribes.  S,  of 
th(^  Ma.had(M)  Hills  lies  a  plain 
waimaal  by  the  Wainganga  r. 
which  fa,rt.h(a‘  M  widens  into  the 
va.lley  of  tlu^  Ma.hainadi  r,  Otluu* 
riv(»rH  inelude  the  Narmada,  Uham« 


ba.l,  and  Betwa,.  Rainfall  is  atle- 
qua,(.(i  and  much  of  tlu^  soil  is  ox- 
<!(4lent,  Cot.t.on  is  prodmaal  in 
(puint  il.y  ;  ol  luu’  chic4'  cro|)K  a.r(^ 
ri(a\  wlnail.,  nmize,  ground  nut.H, 
and  pulses.  Nea,rly  a  third  of  t.lici 
Htail.C)  is  <a)V(U’C(l  by  forest.s. 

(V)t.t.on  textile  making  is  the 
ehi(4’  industry.  (Vnumt.  is  nuuk^, 
sugar  ndirual,  a,nd  t.b(a*e  are 
f)ot.t,(‘ri(^s  aiud  gla,KSworks.  Out.c*; 
and  i‘a.yon  gotxls  a, Iso  a, re  prodiKaal, 
a,nd  a.  aumlxa*  of  ca)tt.a.gt'  indust.rit^s 
pt'rsisi,.  Ooal,  iron,  nunigaiu'se, 
asb(‘!StoH,  a, ml  linaxsl.one  a.re  (.In’! 
Tua.in  minera.l  products  ;  ma,rbk!i  is 
(piarricd  man*  Jubbidporc). 

Madison.  (4.pita.l  of  Wistumsin, 
U.S.A.,  and  (*0.  seat  of  Daue  eo. 
Built  on  a,n  ist.lunua  between  Lakes 
M(mdota  and  Monona  in  t.ho  Pour 
Luikos  district,  81  m.  W.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  it  is  H(a'V(Hl  by  rly.  a.nd 


thr<Mi  a.irporl.s.  A  hauling  educa- 
t.iona.l  (‘(uitre,  it  ha,H  H(‘,v(ai  stat.e  and 
univorsil.y  libraih^s.  'flu^  st-alo 
univorsit.y  has  1,000  acres  of 
grounds  beside  Lake  Moudoia  ;  the 
imposing  white  grani(.(i  oapit.ol,  in 
a  woodtid  fairk,  lias  a  dome  28(5  ft. 
higli  (exceeded  in  luaghti  only  by 
the  Clapitol  at  VVashingtion,  DJi). 
Mac-hino  tools,  form,  dairy,  and 
hospit.al  equii>ment  are  madt? ; 
food  is  pro(H^HS(xl ;  ih(u*c  are  rail¬ 
way  shops,  and  mair  by  linuwione 
quarries.  Madison  was  Helc<d.ed 
as  eapittd  in  183(5  (»n  the  format, ioti 
of  Wistu)iiHin  Tiwritory.  It  was 
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Madhya  Union,  state  ot  India,  ns  risconstifcuted  in  1950 
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chartered  as  a  city  in  1856.  Pop.  Robert  Souiliey’.s  — .  .  ^  . \r 

(1950)  96,050,  long  narrative  MADRAS  ^  ^  (  ' 

Madison,  James  (1751-1S36).  poem,  Madoe,  pnb-  ,  English  Miles  ,  \  \  n  ^■■ 

President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  at  lished  in  1805.  “  HKhuu  M,  f\  ^  ^ 

Port  Conv^ay,  Virginia,  March  IG,  Mad  Parlia-  ^ 

1751,  he  was  educated  at  tlie  ment.  Derisive  1 

College  of  New  Jersey,  graduating  name  given  by  the 

in  1771.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Vii-:  court  party  to  the 

ginia  revolutionary  convention,  parliament  that  I  /Y 

1776,  he  helped  to  draft  the  con-  met  at  Oxford  in 

stitution  of  that  state,  and  uas  a  dune,  12.78.  The  ,|}r2 j 

member  of  the  Virginia  council  of  country  was  roused  J 

state  1778-70.  to  anger  by  the  ’^'4: :  o 

Er  He  was  a  dele-  extravagance  of  ISaJ-V*;!  \M^P}^disut 

■<  gate  to  the  Henry  HI,  and  by  fcfyS  V  ""  A  - 

'  I  continental  the  fa v o n  r  he  j-  n y "  "  m  (V 

U:  congress,  1780-  showed  to  his  alien 

83;  and  to  the  friends,  and  this  -tf-'C.  if  f  Y  T  Ai 

Philadelphia  parliament  was  re-  fcwJwJwK 

,'|  eonvention  of  sponsible  for  tho  .  -  CapeCom^n^.  fCE&l.0N\ 

J  1787,  sum-  reforms  called  the  '■  '  . I  I  W>^IWid>iuiiMi|JltwiiaWHa 

\  moned  to  Provision's  of  Madras,  stabs  oUndin,  as  nMioiwliiuteil  U)5(I 

Jniw  iipacon-  Oxford  (</.?;.). 

stitution.  Madras.  Biate  of  the  republic  Vjugai.  I nduMf rii'S  iiicludiMnxI ile 

After  the  publication  of  the  text  oflndia.  It  lies  in  Ihe  ext  reme  S.D.  wejwing,  tinming,  iiiigar  ridiinng, 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  of  tho  country,  and  is  bordennl  W.  (ohacco  niiUHifact  ni‘(\  and  elec 
Madison,  with  two  collaborators,  by  Kerala,  N.  by  Mysorts  and  trii^al  (MigiiC'cring.  MagncMil(\ 
\\T0te  a  series  of  85  essays,  pub-  Andhra  Union,  E.  by  tlie  Bay  of  bauxiU',  limcston(\  and  china  clay 
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Madras,  statu  olf  India,  as  reooustitutciil  U)5(I 


lished  in  book  form  as  The  Bengal,  S.E,  by  the  Strait  of  Palk 


aniotig  miiK'i'al  produclH. 


Federalist.  Elected  president  in  and  tho  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The  About  l-l  p.e.  of  tin*  alafi' in  loi-ca 

1808,  re-elected  in  1812,  he  lost  capital  is  Madras  city ;  other  la, rgo  led;  7  p.c.  is  bariru.  'I’lie  cbici 

popularity  on  account  of  his  inept  ioums  are  Chinglepiit,  GoimluUnro,  tu’opM  an^  ric(\  milhd,  ground  iiiiIh, 

leadership  during  the  American  Trichinopoly,  and  Madura.  ami  (mlsi^H ;  lianariaM.  maiigoi'M, 

War  of  1812,  popularly  called  A  largo  part  of  tho  stato  lii^s  on  and  <‘itrus  fniila  arc  grown. 
“Mr.  Madison’s  war.”  Ho  died  tho  Deccan  plateau;  and  it  in-  Ncaaiy  a  Ibinl  ot  llu'  !7,<)(H),B0(1 


at  Montpelier,  Virginia,  June  28,  eludes  tho  southern  part  of  tlu^  am-cs*  umhu'  ctdlivni  ion 
1836.  Consult  The  Writings  of  Eastern  Ghats  and  tho  coiustai  (i(ually  irrigaiod.  Area,  I 
James  Madison,  1900-10.  plain  at  their  foot.  Tlic  clncf  m.  lb. p,  (1956  oat.)  30,0 

Madison  Square.  Area  at  the  rivers,  all  floM'ing  oastwards,  a,m  Wlnai  Imlia  acliicv.al 
junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Palar,  Penner,  Gauvory,  a,nd  pimcc  in  HM7,  tiu'  Bril iab 

Broadway,  New  York  City. _ _  '>('  Madr. 

On  the  E.  side  is  an  office  MADRAS  (v” «P  *  ^ u v  bcc.anio  la 

building  mth  a  50-storey  as  British  province  W nXA°  f  T 

Annfli  Ar  fritTmT' /tYrAT’.  English  Miles  v  Xl  /  '>  '  Jm  i.vin 


On  the  E.  side  is  an  office 
building  vdth  a  50-storey 
tower.  Another  tower  over¬ 
looking  the  square  is  that 
of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
one  of  the  city’s  largest 
buildings  devoted  to  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  amphitheatre, 
used  for  horse  shows  and 
circuses,  is  chiefly  known 
for  the  boxing  matches 
staged  there.  It  contains 
also  a  theatre,  a  concert 
hall  and  ballroom,  a  res¬ 
taurant,  and  a  roof  garden, 
Madoc  on  Madog  (c. 
1150-80).  Traditional  Welsh 
discoverer  of  Americta.  He 
was  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  Owaiii  Gwynedd  (d.  1170) 
and,  on  disputes  as  to  the 
succession,  is  said  to  have 
sailed  to  the  west  with  300 
men  in  ten  ships.  The 
earliest  mention  of  him  is 
in  amid-15th-eentury  poem, 
and  it  was  about  a  century 
later  that  his  voyage  wa.s 
associated  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  His 
story  forms  the  subject  of 
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ac,r(\4  umh'r  ('ultivatmiii  im  arti 
(iiOally  irrigaletl,  Area  50,170  tup 
m.  Pop,  (1956  oHt.  )  30,000,000. 

WIu'O  Imlia  nchievtul  imiepon 
penct^  in  19<17,  (lu'  BriliMh  pf(»vinco 
0  (  M  jul  rail  In.  /.  1 
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.  in  the  |)rovinc(\  in 

YwlSr  *  •  hat o(  iSandnr. 

TIuh  anvil  lunauno  a 
HtaOudlho  riquiblio 
o/B£NCAI  India  in  )9«50. 
____J  The  north m.iHli  part 
of  1  h(^  Htalo  wan 
deta.ch(Hl  in  1953  Ui  form  I  lie  wtate 
of  Andhm  ;  and  in  Iho  reorgniu'/.a- 
lion  of  1956  Madran  lont  all  ita 
lorimu'  weal,  eoant  dial  riel  a. 

Madras.  Provim-e  of  Briliah 
Iridia.  Ill  muinpied  the  major  part 
of  the  Domain  peniuHida.,  and  lunn 
fM'iaoid  thnai  Hoe.tiona,  [.art  of  tin'. 
Maiabar  ctaiat  on  the  \V.,  the  whole 
of  the  Coromandel  eoaNt  on  the  E,, 
aind  a  lumHidta’able  area  in  the 
plateau  .S,  of  the  primu'Iy  Hlnten  of 
Bydtu'abad  and  Mynt.n^  J’he 
EjiiHtern  aiiid  Wtailmm  ClialH  nnd.  in 
Madran  in  the  Nilgiri  llilk  kSoulh 
of  ihetn  the  Palghat  Ga,p  wan  a 
IG-m.-wide  break  in  the  W.  Gbatn. 
Tho  riviirH  of  the  Malabar  entmt  are 


Hliort,  iuid  rcihiiivcly  imirnporljuii. 

main  rivorw  of  ilic  S.  I)(H;ctan 
How  from  lh('  W.  (Uials  aicroHH  i  lu' 
ixaiinsula, ;  only  11h‘  lowor  (^ouivsc'.h 
of  Iho  (JodavaiPi  a,n(l  Kisltifi,  and 
(,h(i  middle  a^nl  lower  H(M*lionH  ol' 
the  dauvery,  wta’e  in  Madrn.s ; 
Himdlm'  rivc'i’H  wilJnn  t-ho  province 
inelndcMl  the  Henrun’,  Ihihvr,  Pon- 
naiyai',  Vni^eu,  and  H^ind)ra,parni, 
none  of  t-liem  navigable,  but 
nearly  all  used  for  irrigation.  The 
Jjaeeadive  lsla,ndH  to  the  S.W. 
w(n’e  a/dnnnist,er(id  by  Madras. 

Climate  and  Products 
whole  of  the  [)r()viueo  had  a 
hoi  climate  ;  tlie  VV.  had  a  regular, 
heavy  monsoon  rairdall ;  the  E. 
had  somewhat  uncertiam  rains 
from  tiie  monsoon  in  tTe  N.,  and 
from  the  N.E,  trades  during  the 
cooler  months  in  the  8.  ;  the  inland 
areas  were  liable  to  drought.  On 
the  lower  levels  t-cmperalriiro  varied 
from  about  75^  K.  in  Jan.,  the 
eool(‘.st  month,  to  about  88“  F.  in 
May,  the  end  of  the  hot  dry  season. 

Beryl,  corundum,  graphite,  man¬ 
ganese,  a.nfl  mi(ai  were  tiie  eliief 
minerals  ;  gold,  iron,  (‘opper,  lead, 
a, ml  other  mimu'jds  were  also 
found.  Porest  covered  about 
l2d,()()0  s(p  m.  of  tiu^  i>roviu(H‘.. 

Madi'as  e,it,y  was  tlu'-  capital  ; 
otluu*  hii'gi‘  towns  \c(‘r(‘  Ma,dura, 
Tri<‘hinop()ly,  ( \)imli;d()r(‘,  Saltuu, 
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Oalicut..  Bo/wada,  (bmtmr,  Man¬ 
galore,  Hhil.icorin,  Oocanaichi.  'Teln- 
gii  wms  sf)ok(m  m  tJo  N.  E.,  H,\‘imil 
in  the  8.E.,  Malaya, lam  in  tlics  W. 
In  tlu‘.  hills  livtnl  a-nimislic  |)r(o 
Dravidian  pt'.o[)lcH ;  l,h(5  moi't^ 

(uvili/aal  peophi  were  Dr’avidians, 
tlui  grcin,L  majority  of  Hindu 
religion. 

ddie  main  event  s  in  t,he  history  of 
the  an^i  tluit  Ibrmcsd  Brilisli 
Madras  da(,e  from  t,be  arrival  of 
Vasco  da,  (huua  in  14-t)8.  In  IHHl) 
I^'ort  St.  Ocorge,  which  been, me 
MadrUiS  city,  wa,H  cnadt'd  on  behalf 
oftlie  Mast  India  c,o,  ;  by  that  date 
English,  Bortiugiu'se,  I)ui,(ib,  and 
Danish  factoric^s  were  in  exiHtcne,(\ 
and  Erench  scdiHenunts  followed 
in  the  next  few  years.  Jn  1741 
Dupleix  became  governor  of  l^on- 
clichorri  ;  five  years  laior  Madras 
snrrendorc^d  to  a  From;h  fleet  under 
I)e  Labourdtmnais,  and  the  con- 
llict  between  French  find  English 
culminated  in  the  victory  of  VVbin- 
dowasb  in  17(10.  In  1780  the  tirst, 
in  1700  the  second,  and  in  1701)  the 
third  Mysore  wars  w(u*o  wfiged 
against,  4d[)poo,  who  was  slain  at 
Scringa,pat,a,m. 

Tippoo’s  possessions  were  par¬ 
celled  Old',.  Kamira,  Eoimbat,ore, 
and  Wynaad  becanu^  British  ;  the 
Nizam's  portion,  Anantapur,  Ihd- 
la,ry,  (lu<l(la,j)ab,  a, ml  Kuruool  were 
(icdcd  to  thi^  Hriti.sh  in  1800,  and 


llu'!  area  was  constit  uted  the  jin'isi- 
dmicy  of  Madras  under  Lord 
NortilTs  B,(^gula,t,ing  Act,  of  1773. 
In  1037  it,  was  iniidc'.  an  autono¬ 
mous  provinciu  ar(\'i,  I  2(1,000  sip  m., 
which  passisl  to  the  dominion  ol' 
India  in  1047. 

Madras,  Dity  of  India,  (^apit,al 
of  Madras  stati'.  Situated  on  the 
(•oromandcil  (‘.oa,Ht,,  it,  has  an  art,i- 
ti(!i;d  luirbour  wliich  ha,s  helped  to 
niakc^  it,  the  liftb  ,sisi,port  of  India 
and  t  he  child’  port  of  the  Deccan. 

Tlu^  c.ity  grinv  up  round  Port  St, 
Deorge,  a  trading  sidtlement  of  t,he 
East,  India,  eo.  fomidcd  by  Francis 
l)a,y  in  1(130,  (ho  fort  and  S.  sub¬ 
urbs  being  the  Enro}){^a,n  ipiarters, 
latc,r  moved  to  Eg  mo  re,  tjhetpol,, 
Kilpauk,  etc.  N.  of  tlie  fort  lay 
Black  d'owip  re.aamod  Cloorge 
Town  in  1005,  which  beeamo  t,he 
commercial  eoutre  of  the  city. 
Heorge  dknvn  and  HkMplieane  are 
densely  peopled  ;  and  in  Triplieani^ 
a, re  t-'lio  idiief  Hindu  temples. 
Napier,  Bobinson,  and  t,ho  People’s 
Parks  are  tihe  chief  opim  spaces  in 
addition  to  Hie  island,  an  o{>en 
spa, CO  between  t,wo  arms  of  t,ho 
(li)onm  river,  luair  t,h(i  fort.  4’ho 
Ma,rina,,  a,long  tlii^  sea  front,  con¬ 
tains  tbo  Marino  Acpiarium  and 
Ma,ilra,s  Utiiversit,y  huihlings.  S. 
Thome,  S.  (h‘, urge’s,  and  thii 
Boman  (la,tbolii?  eailhedra,ls  are  his- 
torit^  biuldings.  S.  Mary’s  is  the 
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earliest  English  church  in  India 
(16S0),  S.  Andrews  is  the  Scottish 
kirk  (1S21).  The  Observatory 
dates  back  more  than  a  century  ; 
it  sets  the  time  for  India  and  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  issues  weather  reports  and 
storm  warnings.  The  memorial 
hall,  museum,  Connemara  public 
librarVj  nnd  Victoria  memorial 
buildmg  are  notable  editices. 
Government  house,  first  acquired 
by  the  East  India  co.  in  1752,  w’^as 
the  governor’s  residence  until  1947 , 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the 
government  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature. 

Four  main  rlys.  join  the  city 
with  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Calicut, 
and  Tuticorin.  The  harbour,  which 
is  entirely  man-made,  is  unsafe 
during  storms,  and  the  port  suffers 
somewhat  from  competition  with 
the  minor  ports  of  the  Deccan. 
Madras  exports  the  produce  of  the 
state,  chrome  ore,  cotton,  oil  seeds, 
and  hides,  and  imports  machinery, 
coal,  grain,  and  timber.  There  are 
no  great  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1951)  1,429,985.  In  the  First 
Great  War  Madras  was  the  only 
Indian  city  to  come  under  enemy 
attack,  when  it  was  shelled  by  the 
German  raider  Emden  in  1914. 

Madras,  University  of.  This 
university,  founded  in  1857,  was 
formerly  purely  an  examining 
body,  but  in  1923  it  was  reor¬ 
ganized  as  a  teaching  and  resi¬ 
dential  university  with  control 
over  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
given  by  the  fifteen  constituent 
colleges  and  the  thirty -one 
affiliated  colleges  of  the  university 
in  the  province  of  Madras.  Of 
the  constituent  colleges,  six  pre¬ 
pare  candidates  for  degrees  in 
arts  and  science,  four  in  leaching, 
one  in  law,  two  in  medicine, 
one  in  engineermg,  and  one  in 
veterinary  science.  The  endow¬ 
ment  funds  amount  to  about 
£60,000. 

Madre  de  Dios  (Sp.,  Mother  of 
,  God).  Diver  of  S.  America.  Called 
by  the  natives  Amaru-Mayu,  and 
the  chief  affluent  of  the  Beni  (q.v.), 
it  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  Peru,  flows 
N.E.  through  Bolivia,  and  empties 
into  the  Beni  at  Rivera  Alta,  not 
far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  with  the  Mamorc.  It  has  a 
course  estimated  at  900  m. 

Madre  deDios.  Department  of 
S.E.  Peru.  It  was  created  in  1912, 
and  named  after  the  river.  Its 
capital  is  Maldonado.  With  an 
area  of  58,827  sq.  m.,  the  estimated 
population  in  1956  was  33,000. 

Madrepore  (Madreporaria).  An 
order  of  the  Anthozoa  consisting 
01  the  true  corals.  The  polyps 
secrete  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 


form  of  stony  plates  against  llu‘ 
folds  of  their  skin  and  in  a  solid 
form  below  their  base,  thus  (auisiug 
them  to  rise.  The  madrejau'cs  are 
the  principal  huilders  of  coral 
foundations.  See  Coral. 

Madrid.  Central  prov.  of  Spain. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  Avila,  and  St^- 
govia,  E.  by  Guadalajara,  and  S. 
by  Toledo.  Elevated  and  hirgi^Iy 
mountainous,  the  Sierra  <le  Gua,- 
darrama  riinnhig  along  its  N.W. 
boundary,  the  climate  is  bleak  and 
cold  in  winter  and  very  bet  in 
summer.  Rainfall  i.s  flelleitait,  (jx- 


e(‘pl  on  lh('  iK'igbts  ;  the  S.E.  part 
is  tbc!  Ix'st  wahM'ed  and  IVrIile,, 
])r(idueing  fniil,  e(U'<'aJ.s,  oil, 

(‘SjKU’l <>,  .'ind  vegelabh's.  Tiu'rtwtre 
(juari’i<\s  of  gr.niilt'  and  I’nassl one, 
and  the  mountains  (‘ontaiii  min¬ 
erals,  wbieh,  how<n'<a',  not  fully 
exj)loi(<Ml.  'FIm'  forest, s  in  th('  N. 
and  N.E.  yit^hl  limlx'r  for  building 
purposes,  eliareoal,  and  lir<nvoo<l. 
Agranllui'e  and  hoi'l ieull are  aia^ 
th(^  ohitd' oe.e,upal,|ous.  lhssid<iu  th(' 
capita,!,  largi'  towirs  a.n'  .\ra,njue/, 
a, ml  Villa, v('rd(\  Ai'ea  3,<KS9  H(j,  m. 
Bop.  (1950)  I, 


MADRIDS  CAPITAL  OF  SPAIN 

Alfonso  Lopey.,  Spanish  Writxn'  amt  Tra,nHJla.t,or 

The  history  and  physical  features  of  the  Spani'ih  capital  ai<‘  June 
described.  The  Prado  iniiseain  has  its  (non  entry, yiiut  the  relation’- 
ship  of  Madrid  to  the  country  as  a  w'liole  ts  deserilu'd  under  Sfuiiii 


The  capita]  of  Spain  atid  of  ilie 
prov.  of  Madrid,  the  city  of  Madrid 
stands  on  a  ])laiea,u,  at  an  elevation 

of  2,-100  ft.,  Hur- 
rouiKhnl  by  an 
extensive,  arid 
plain,  S.  of  the 
G  11  ad  a,  i*  r a m a 
Mts.,  ‘1 1  m.  diiaa'.t 
N.N.E.ofToledo. 
Tli(^  ]Vlan'/aiua.r(ss 
river,  whieb  is 
waterless  during  tbc  sum  mm',  is 
spanned  by  several  fine  l)ri(lg(\s. 
The  centre  of  the  pcminsular  rly. 
system,  the  city  communicates 
with  Franco  by  two  liiu's  and  with 
Portugal  by  three.  Madrid  has  the, 
most  variable',  climate  of  n,ny  t.own 
in  Spain,  and  its  death  rah',  is  high. 


Madrid  arms 


Expo.s<*d  a,t  (lidbiv'iili  Mi'anons  to  ley 
winds  and  ,s<’oi’ebiii|g  sun,  t  he,  ox- 
tnmu'M  of’  (,emp.  arc^  not  (Uily 
Ni'jmomil,  but  daily,  the  variaiiou 
Honu'ti UK'S ling 50"  in  omolay. 

Almost  Muri'emmled  by  public 
parks  and  gjareb'iiM.  Madi'id  Iia,M 
ma,nv  wi(l<'  Mlris'f.s,  largy  fupian'a, 
u,V('mu'H,  and  pr()m<'nad<')i  ;  huf-  in 
lh(^  older  parts  of  lla^  (own  the 
sti'('('ts  are  narr'ow,  diiip;y.  ami 
badly  pa, vial.  'I'lie  elnof  .'upiaiax 
Ibierf.a  ih'l  Sol.  is  in  f.lie  eimf  re  of 
the  city  and  i,s  the  foeu,i  of  activity. 
From  if,  lauliate  (en  iilreet.s,  (.he 
liiu'sf,  bm'ng  l,he  Gallo  de  Aleahi, 
which  f,ra,vei'MeM  the  magnilieimt 
houlovard,  ih'l  Bra, do,  flanked  by 
handsome  Hipianas,  public  ludld>' 
ingH  (ineludiiip';  (lie  Bi’ado  uumeinn, 
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Madrid,  Spam.  i.  Geaerai  post  office.  2.  University  city,  in  course  ol  construction  to  the  N.W.  ot  the  caiutai  :  loit. 
centre,  and  right,  pharmacy,  medical,  and  dentistry  buildings  respectively  :  in  the  background  (right)  are  hospital  bmeks. 
3,  Avenida  Margall,  a  shopping  street.  4.  General  view  ot  the  city,  with  the  national  telephone  building  on  the  Ion; 


liiinous  pjaJlery  ot  painting  and 
s(uil[)1m-(%  and  the  Anadiany  ortho 
Spanish  huiguagn^),  and  i>y  hotani- 
cal  a,nd  ()th<‘r  gardons.  'hhe  (dfud' 
|)a,i'k,  the  liolirf),  lies  to  l.ho  M  of 
i,his  disla'Khi. 

I li'hoiKihing  W.  li'om  tiho  Ihua’iai 
d(‘l  Sol,  IiIk^  (laJlo  d(d  Anaial  hsids 
to  the  IMa'/a,  d(' OrienU'  (la.  U,(‘|mh" 
lica,),  th<'  la,rg(‘sl-  sipiaiag  a,nd  to  tlu' 
royaJ  pa.laci',,  TIk'  siina.ri'  conlains 
a,  hoautirul  Iduntain  with  hron/.o 
lions  and  tin*  striking  (Mpiostrian 
sta,tn{^  of  Philip  IV,  surianindod  hy 
-1‘1  otlna-  stalauvs  of  Visigolhic  and 
Siianish  kings.  'Tlu'  paJa,(‘(\  a,  ina.s- 
sivM'  six-Htoi'i(‘d  building,  .HiOO  It. 
s(iuai‘('  hy  trom  SO  ft.  to  lOr)  ft. 
high,  huu'H  the  lMa'/,a.  d(‘.  Annas, 
with  tlu'  Armoury,  a.  world- 
I'onowiual  ludlootiion  of  arms  and 
armour.  In  Mnotlua*  opni  spaco 
rlH(\s  tiui  lunv  cat  lu'dral.  I’oundi'd  in 
ISS.'h  d’o  I  Ik^  N.  ol'  the  pahu‘('  ari^ 
tlu^  miidst  ry  of  inariim  wii.h  iiaA'a.l 
tnuHonni,  and  tlio  sniaii' ;  (o  tin' 
W.,  sloping  to  Uu'  Man/.anan'S,  art' 
liho  pala.(‘('  ga.rdons,  (.luunsidvi's 
Ihinktsl  with  a.vminos,  and  con- 
iKHiiial  hy  hridgi's  wit  h  Ihodasa.  da 
PUimpo,  an  ('xt.mi.siva  park. 

Allot  liar  important,  slrisds  run¬ 
ning  W.  IVoin  tin'  Ihu'i’ln.  dal  Sol,  is 
tiha  (lnJl(‘  Mayor  ;  it  passt's  nt'ar  tJn^ 
IMa//.a,  Mayor,  a,  spacious  H(|nart\ 
wit.h  a,  humms  aipiaslria.n  stat  ins  ol* 
Philip  111.  ^  rids  spuari^  was  long 
uisial  for  caromonit^H,  t.ourna.nu'nl.s, 


hull-lights,  cxaautions,  a,utos-(hi~la, 
horsa-raaa.s,  aUx  IIar(\  in  1S12, 
a-ftar  the  British  mitry  int  otihc!  ait.y, 
ih(‘.  constitiUtion  of  (^idiz  was  })ro- 
ahunu'd.  Ihuxs  a, Iso  oi'.aunx'd  savav 
raJ  riots,  and  thci  h\Hl(M’a,list,H,  in 
lS7.‘h  I'tunovad  tlu'  sl.a.fna  IVoni  its 
padivstiui,  On  tha  S.  sidi^  o(  t.ln'  Palla 
opc'iis  tha  Pla/m  d(^  la,  Villa,,  wit.h 
l,ha  town  haJl.  'Phi^  Oarri'ra,  da  Sa,n 
d('ronimo,  niiining  M.  I'rom  tln^ 
Puarta,,  l('a,ds  |>a,.st,  tin'  Pahu'io  dt'l 
(longi'oso,  or  |)a,rlianu'nl,  honsix 
t  hrongli  tha  Pha/a,  di‘  las  Port, a, s  t,o 
tha  Pi'a,do. 

Tha  building  of  tla^  tml.iona,! 
Iihra,i'y  and  nmsanms.  in  t,h(^  Pa,sao 
<h^  PaaohdiOH,  aontin,inH  oiu'  o(  t.ln^ 
most,  impia'la nl.  lihrarias  in  l<]nrop<x 
with  ovar  1,000,000  vols.  ;  t,ha 
a,rchaaologiaaJ  mu.si'um,  aontaim 
ing  pri'hisl.oria  and  (d,hnologi(ail  id)- 
jis't.H  ;  and  t,ha  musmmi  of  modarn 
art,  \vit,h  an  i^xlinsivi^  aidhadaon  ol* 
paint ings  and  saulptur(\s.  In  t.lu' 
lv('t,iro  oi‘  park  (d*  Mmh'id,  with 
nnnn'rouH  roimtains  and  statan^s, 
and  a  small  7,oo|ogiaa,l  gnrdi'ii,  is  a 
aohmial  niusi'iim  and  library,  'riii' 
uidvi'rsity,  tra nslanasl  IVom  Alania 
da  Ihmari's  to  Madrid,  lS.*iO  07, 
has  a  valuahlo  aolliHhion  <d*  hooks 
and  MSS.  A  vast  nniv('rsit,y  aity, 
to  l.ha  N.W.  oftiln^  anpital,  foimdiMl 
in  102S,  was  still  in  aounsa  otaon- 
s(  ruation  00  yi'ars  la  t  ar. 

Tin'  gi'(‘a,t(xs(.  diwaTipiin'iit.  ol 
Madinl  dat-as  from  lOM.  Sini'a  tluai 


a  griai-t  inwv  artery,  t,h(^  Oran  Via. 
l•unning  from  hk  tn  VV.,  and  tha 
nmv  giatara,!  post,  odiaa,  oin^  of  t  ha 
largixsl,  a,nd  liin'sl  buildings  in  tha 
Pra,do,  hav(^  hi'an  (Uimph't.ad  ;  innv 
parks  a,nd  .spuaras  havt^  Ixsm  laid 
out ;  t-ha  Maii/auiain's  rivai’  has 
Ihm'U  caualisiHl,  n,nd  t.hnai  mnh'i'- 
ground  rly.  lim'S  tol.alling  OO  m.  in 
hmgl,h  ha.va  hai'ti  aonst.iandsal. 

idia  aity  (‘ont.aiiis  00  hos|)itia,lH, 
many  orfiluimigas,  iisylums,  aaid 
otlnu’  [)hila,nt,hropia  inst  itution, s  ;  a 
aha.mlK'r  ol  uomnn'rai'  and  indus- 
trias,  guilds,  workanMi’s  aluhs  and 
assoaia,t,i(»n,s.  d’ha  iduiraln's  ara  (d' 
lit,t,l('  antnpiarian  intari'st,  or  arahi- 
Undaii'al  marit.  San  Isidrti,  iJia  old 
aa,t(ha(lrai,  da.t,as  only  tVom  115.71. 
Among  Mjidrid’s  many  indust.rii's 
ara  tha  mannhiatun'  of  l,ohaia‘o, 
kad.lu'r  goods,  I'nrnit.uro,  Inns, 
poraidaiu,  glas.s,  rnrpats,  (,a.paHlry, 
aarriagas,  chi'miaals,  aoi'ks,  soap, 
pa, pm*,  plat,(x  gnilars,  j<nvahy, 
aonla<d.ion(M’y,  aards,  pm’l'uiin's,  (d,a. 
'rinu'o  ara  works  acminH'tml  witih 
iron,  aoppm',  and  '/.nnx  lln  hook 
and  publishing  trada  is  importa.nt.. 

laitin  and  Ai'ah  srrihas  mmd-ion 
Madina,  Ma.jm’it,,  a,M  tln\v  aalhal 
Madrid,  ns  oxist-ing  in  tha  lOtli 
aant.  It-  wan  raaapt,ura>d  from  tha 
Moors  in  I  OHO,  At  first  a.  IVontiar 
Idrlri'SH  a, ml  roya,l  Inmtingdodgo,  iii 
haaa,nu'  a.  ra'sithmaa  ol  t,h(^  kings.  It 
rtsHavad  a,  (‘hartim*  in  1000,  and  t  ha 
(fortiw  asHinnhlad  tluu'a  in  1000. 


Philip  II  made  it  his  capital  in 
1561.  It  had  then  only  30,000  in¬ 
habitants,  but  the  city  quickly 
grew,  although  up  to  about  1650  it 
presented  but  a  poor  appearance. 
Even  up  to  the  reign  of  Philip  IV 
(d.  1665)  Madrid  was  unpaved. 
The  uprising  of  the  people  of 
Madrid  on  May  2,  1808,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  War  of 
Independence  against  Napoleon. 
Madrid  was  captured  from  the 
French  by  the  Allies  under  Welling¬ 
ton  in  1812.  Its  monasteries  were 
suppressed  in  1 S3C.  Elys,  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  1850,  and  an  abundant 
water  supply  was  laid  on  in  1858. 

In  the  Civil  War 

When  Gen.  Franco  led  a  rising 
of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco, 
Julyq  1936,  the  Madrid  garrison, 
like  most  of  those  in  Spain,  rose  in 
revolt,  July  17,  but  was  overpow¬ 
ered,  July  19,  by  a  workers’  militia 
raised  by  the  govt.  Franco’s  forces 
captured  Badajoz,  Iron,  and  San 
Sebastian,  and  advanced  on  the 
capital  in  a  convergent  attack  of 
four  columns  (the  fifth  column  ” 
being  his  sympathisers  inside  the 
city).  The  government  moved  to 
Valencia  on  Nov,  6,  and  next  day 
the  siege  of  Madrid  began ;  it 
lasted  until  March  28,  1930,  when 
the  city  surrendered.  The  defence 
was  reinforced  Nov.  8,  1936,  by 
the'  International  Brigade  (g.v.). 
Fighting,  heaviest  during  the  first 
six  months,  wrecked  the  suburb  of 
Carabanchel  and  much  of  the 
university  city,  but  the  rest  of 
Madrid  suffered  lightly,  although 
subjected  to  bombing  by  Italian 
and  German  aeroplanes  as  well  as 
to  artillery  bombardment.  The 
last  of  the  republican  govt.’s 


forces  surrendered  shortly  alter  llu', 
fall  of  Madrid;  and  on  Oef..  IS, 
1939,  Franco  transferred  his 
government  from  Burgos  to  lh<‘ 
capital.  Ho  reopened  the  partly 
roslorccl  university  eitv  0(d..  12, 
1943.  Pop.  (1950)  1,618,435. 

Madrigal.  Musical  conquisi- 
tion  with  secular  words,  in  contra¬ 
puntal  style.  It  is  used  for  voie(\s 
in  three  or  more  parts,  without 
separate  instrumental  accompa.ni- 
ment.  Some  madrigals  had  the 
label  “  Apt  for  viols  or  voiei's,” 
indicating  that  the  insirumenis 
could  take  the  place  of,  or  assist, 
the  voices.  The  Netherlaiuls  school 
of  composers  was  early  in  this  lu'.Id 
in  the  15th  century,  when  it  was 
represented  by  Okeghoin,  Tiiictor, 
Hobrccht,  Josqiiin  des  Pres,  aiul 
others.  These  were  followed  in  the 
lOtli  cent,  by  Aremh'lt,  Vtu-dfdot, 
Waelraiit,  Willaeri,  and  Orlando  di 
Lasso.  The  Italian  school,  a  litih‘ 
later  than  that  of  the  Netlunlands, 
included  Festa,  Pah'slrina,  Amulo, 
Marenzio,  Croce,  the  Gahri(4is, 
Orazio  Vecchi,  Gastoldi,  and  oHku-s. 
In  England  the  madrigal  reaelual 
its  climax  in  the  Elizalndhan  and 
early  Stuart  periods,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  nariK's  of  Byrd, 


*  "...  !  15' 


sr*Ce‘‘ 

Segovia  bridge  over  the  B.  ManzanaTM  ’  * 


Morlev,  W('('lk(‘S,  h’ord, 

Wilhyu',  Dou'hnid,  PM'iu't,  llilt.on,' 
1  HriHl  Orlando  Oibbons,  *SVr  Musicu 
Madsen  Gim.  Type  of  light 
ma(^hiiu‘-gim  or  {intomidic  rilh^, 
invenled  hy  a,  l)a,niHli  ('Ogiiicer  juul 
nanU'd  al'ler  tiu'  Duiiiisli  war 
ininist(‘r.  The  gun  (h'ltends  for  its 
aictiori  on  tlu*  re<'oil  of  the  ba-rriL 
In  appe;M'ane(‘  it  is  similar  to  an 
ordinaiy  rille,  juid  may  h(‘  (iri'd 
from  tlu‘  Hhould('r,  ('itber  a.s  an 
antonmtie  or  for  singh*  shol  s.  'flio 
hanvl  is  fliit('d  insifh'  a,  faTforatiMl 
easing  ;  Hus  eaii'ti'idg('S  a-n^  led  in 
sc'gment-shaiK'd  inayazineH,  (uieb 
holding  25  rounds  ;  iJu'  magaaim^  is 
clipfM'd  v<'rtiea,IIy  to  one  sidi*  of 

tlu^  hr('('eh  nnaduvidsm  <ilia.mli<n‘. 

AVe  Maeliiiu'-Oun, 

Mad  Tea  Party.  Ei)isod<'  in 
Alie(^\M  Adva'iiliiroM  in  Whnnh'r- 
huul,  by  L(nviM  Cnn'olh  Alice  finds 
tf>e  Mad  I  latter,  Hie  Ma  reli  I  hire, 
a, ml  Hn^  Dormomu'  having  Hsu,  and 
Hieir  eon vi'rsat-ion,  whiidi  nuielu's 
a  kind  of  insane  logic,  has  giv<*n 
risi^  t,o  numy  <luota,ble  phi’aMeH  luul 
allusions.  AVe  illns.  p.  3(13. 

Madura,  lalaml  of  IndoneHijn 
H  is  sitatafed  tn  tiu'  N.IT  of  Ja  va,, 
li'om  whieli  it  is  separated  on  tJn^ 
\Vb  aiiid  S.  by  tlu'  St  rail  ol  Mailui'af 
”  "  (LI  in.  wide  on 

■  tbe  W.).^  ^  Willi 

'y'-'J  (X'nd  (Ole  1(01  it 

','■’1  Idrimal  a,  resi.. 

;l . .  of  .Iiiv.i: 

d'  'vas  aad-oiio- 
ni  o  n  a  ISMS  50, 
iSgSLl  L'lai  laaunm'  piirti 

<«rtbenqml)lie(d' 
r  *  LidoiuMui.  'rim 

tislim'iuind  eaittilc' 
m...  reaono'H,  vvlio 

HpeaJv  a.  distinetivi^  (otigmu  Aiaai, 

],7()0  ,s(p  m.  Pop.  I, sot). 000, 
Madura.  Histriet  and  (own  of 
Imlhq  in  _  MaJra.ii  siale,  'I’lm 

district  is  Hitiunlial  in  the  rniddh^  o( 
the  S,  portion  of  the  Ih'eean.  To 
iTe  W.  ar(‘  tlu^  Chat.N  ;  it 

is  drained  by  tiu'  Vaigni  rivm'.  'BIH' 

I’eriyar  rivi'r  tlowH  down  tlie  ChafH 

to  th('  Ai’abian  S(at ;  a  dam  lias 
Lam  eoiiHt rinded,  and  tlu^  <*oin 
served  water  is  h'd  through  n  (.urn 
md  in  the  inomit.ajiiK  (o'  irrigate 
Ma,durn..  Of  Hie  tot,al  area,  60  ti.e. 

IS  <(ult,i vu'ihle,  bid.  only  Hirei^tjuar* 

U  I H  ol  ( Ills  is  HIIihI  ;  t  in*  ell i(d  (U'opM 
m  eulHvation  ar'e  food  grains, 
rice,  and  (ud.t.on, 

Madura  town  is  Hit.ualed  on  the 
Vaigai.  Tilt*  eajiitnl  of  the  anmVnt 
Pandya,n  kingdom,  it  is  am  hl.Mtorie 
town  and  a  gnait  rcdigimis  e('ntre. 

I  no  griuM,  (.eiiqiliv  of  Simdnr<‘Hwara, 
with  a  ha.ll  of  a  thousand  pillar's,  is 
tho  eJdei  hniljing,  Brams  vohhcIm 
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Madura,  India.  Two  o£  the  ten  magnificently 
carved  gate  towers  of  the  temple  of  Sundareswara, 
which  covers  an  area  of  25  acres 


and  coiioii  cIntliH  aix'.  mamda(s 
iurod,  and  textile'  mills  havn  b('('n 
c'stabiislu'd.  District:  ar('a,  4,910 
sq,  m.  ;  pop.  (1051)  2, SOI, 817. 
4\)wn  :  pop.  (1051)  3()  1,781. 

Madvig, -JoirAN  Nkioi.ai  (1804- 
8(5).  Danish  classical  sciholar,  born 
on  the  island  of  lh)niholm,  Ang.  7, 
18(M.  He  was  professor  of  Latin 
languag<'  and  literature',  at  (V)i)en‘ 
hagi'tj,  1820  48,  and  then  minisUn' 
ol'  public  worship  and  education 
until  1851.  He  i,h<'n  r(‘sumed  his 
professorship,  rc'Hriug  in  187(5, 
and  d_vmg  l)(‘e.  12,  188(1.  lb',  had  a 
Hnropi'an  ix'jnita.Hon  a,s  (au^  of  the 
foiHanost,  ticxtuid  eritJcH,  ('spc'cijdly 
of  (7e('ro  and  Liv'y.  II is  most 
importaiili  woi'ks  w('r('  a,n  ('didoii 
of  (4e('ro’'s  liH'atisc  l)(^  Idiiibus, 
IH.'IO,  Laiin  Hra.inmar,  18-11,  and 
a  bexli  of,  Jind  enu'ndations  to, 
Livy.  A  woiii  on  the  constil uLon 
Uiiid  administi-afion  ol'  tlu'  Itoman 
Hta(i(‘,  1881,  wi'ilib'U  in  a.  inoix^  con- 
servaXiva'  spiidi  iJuin  somt^  pi’<'Vious 
works  on  tlu'  subject,  was  1(*hs 
Ittvoiiradly  rc'cei ved, 

Macandcr.  An  hhiglish  foian 
of  the  (b’<'('k  naaiK'  Ma-iandros  (d'a, 
j'iver  (mod.  Memlere)  of  Asiui 
Minor.  Kising  near  (bhuaiae 
(Diiu'ir)  in  I'hrygin.,  it  (lous'd  VV. 
with  a,  HiniKHis  course'  HuUi  ban  lus 
come  ])rov('rhiat.  After  Ix'ing 
join('<l  l)y  (b('  LyeuH  it.  t.ra,v('rM('d 
('Hiriai,  and  disidiaigc'd  into  t.ln^ 
leai'ia,n  »S<'a..  O'ln^  HngHsh  word 
meaiuh'r  (7.e.),  iisc'd  literally  and 
Iigura4iv('ly  in  r('r<‘rene('  to  a.  wind¬ 
ing  (‘(nirs(',  ('(uneN  ft'om  (.his  mtimx 
Maecenas,  (Iaihs  (in.NKrs  (e. 
08  8  n.(!.).  A  Ibnna.n  pati’on  of 
lidXers.  Of  an  old  kh  rnscun  family, 


lui  waa  a  ma,n  of  grt'ut 
wt'all.h  and  high  eul- 
tairc!,  and  bm'anu'  thi^ 
int,imati('  fri('n(l  and  a,d- 
viH('r  of  the'  ('uipcn'or 
Augustus.  Vii’gil  ami 
Horace  W(‘r('  tw'o  of 
nuiny  num  of  h'ttc'i’H 
imd('i'  grc'at.  obligation 
t.o  Ma<'e('na.H,  whose' 
name'  luis  beee)me'  a. 
l>opular  synonym  fe»r  a. 
geuK'rons  pat.ron  of  tlu' 
arts  and  litt‘ra.tun'. 

Maeldun.  Here)  e)f 
a  s('ri(\s  of  ancient  Irish 
tales  narrated  in  tlu' 
form  of  an  acicount  of 
a  wonde'rfnl  voyage. 
Mae'ldua  is  the  son  of 
Ail  ill  e>f  the',  se'pt  of 
t.he  OvveiiH  of  Aran  a.nd 
a  mm  ;  ho  is  brought 
up  by  a  epu'em,  frie'ud 
of  his  mothe'i’,  and 
aiTivt's  at  man’s  e'stafie' 
bed'ore'  lu'  le'ai’ns  the' 
ste)ry  (d'  his  birth  ami 
e)f  he)\v  his  fat.lu'r  had  been  slain. 
He'  sets  out,  to  llnd  his  rath('i'’H  mnr- 
(h'l'e'i*,  and  visits  t.lu'  most,  mar- 
v('ile)us  islands  on  his  voyage', 
d’c'imyson  te'lls  some'  of  the'  tales  in 
his  pex'm,  4410  Voyage'  e)f  Mae'Idimc'. 

Maelstrom  (Dutch  malcti,  l.e) 
gi'ijid  ;  nlro(miy  si.re'am).  Mtrong 
tidal  cunx'iit  in  the'  channe'Is  8.  of 
Moske'iu'sei,  an  island  in  tiu'  Le)foU‘n 
group,  N.VV.  Norway.  Fen'nu'rly 
re'pute'el  te)  ht'  a  wliirlpe>ol  which 
meant  e'crtain  eleath  te)  l.h<',  mariiu'r 
caught  ill  its  celely,  a,H  in  a  tak'  by 
Po(',  it  is  dange'rouH  only  at  ea'i'tieiiu 
state's  of  the'  tielc  wlu'n  alsei  a  lu'.re'c 
N.VV.  wind  is  hleiwing. 

Maenad  ((d-.,  mad  wemuiu). 
Name'  in  ( Ire'ck  mytimleigy  for  oiu'eif 
the'  fre'ir/ie'd  Icmak'  ceunpanieiiis  eif 
tilu'goel  Ihu'e'husor  1  liemysus, e'alle'd 
afse)  liae'ediac  ami  Ihiccluuite's, 
Maerlant,  Ja(H)h  van.  Fle'iuish 
poe't,  of  the  15th  eentury.  He  was 
preihahly  horn  on  the'  islanel  of 
Veieuaie'  aiul  die'el  lU'ar  Bruge's, 
having  hce'ii  e'lnployc'd  as  parish 
('le'i’k  a,t  Ma.e'rkuit  and  late'r  at 
Dasume'.  Hei  w'reih'  remin.nc'e's  afte'r 
Hu'  fa,Klue)n  of  the'  i-inu',  hut  sejeiu 
striH'k  a  nrnre  se'rieius  ve'in  auel 
wreit.e  se-ie'iddie'  ami  histerieud 
heioks.  One'  eif  the'  meKsi  k'arue'el 
me'ii  e)f  his  elay,  he*,  preiehu'e^'d  a 
rhyme'd  Bible,  1271,  vvhieh  le'd 
him  intio  trouble'  wdth  the'  (duu’ch. 
In  1285  lu'  h('gjui  a  volumlmms 
work,  W'hie'h  his  de'ath  h'l't  un- 
linislu'el,  an  e'elithui  of  'riu'  Mirror 
e>f  Uist-eiry  by  Vincent  of  Beuiuvais. 

Maes,  NiemonAS  (1(152  05). 
Dutch  pahiter.  Beirn  at.  Dordii'e'ht, 
lie  was  el  f)upil  e)f  BembraudtN  His 
euirly  we)rk  hIuiwh  de'lie'ucy  of  I’t'eb 


Nicholas  Maos, 
Dutch  painter 


ing  ;  twe)  ('xa.mph'S  aiv  tIu'  Be'vcrie' 
an  el  (li’ae'i',  in  tdie'  Itijks- 
nuise'um,  Am- 

b('  pa.iide'd  lilc- 
sizK'  (igiire'  suh- 
je'ctiS,  Hue'll  as 
4'  h  ('  (1  a,  r  el 

Idaye'i's,  in  t.lu' 

NationaJ  (laJ- 
h'ry,  Leaieh)!!. 

During  1(555 
(17  h('  |)re)elue'e'el 
his  b<‘st»  weirk, 
in  the'  (drill  of  smalk'r  ge*nre'  weii’ks, 
e.f/.,  44u‘  Dutch  Ilmise'wife' a,nel  4411' 
lelle'Ne'rvanl  ,aiiel  portnid.Hg'.y.,  Bor- 
tira.il.  eif  a  Man,  all  in  tJu'  NalhuiaJ 
(hilk'ry.  44ic  histi  pa-rt.  e»f  bis  life' 
was  oceiipie'd  with  fashionable'  por- 
t.rah.s.  He'die'din  Amsterelani. 

Maeshowe.  Jauge'st  [ire'histeirie' 
se'pulcliral  immiiel  in  N.  Britain, 
iK'ar  the'  steme  ('ire'k's  of  Htenne'ss, 
Orkimy.  It  is  a  barrenv  5(5  (t.  high, 
02  fti.  in  eliaine‘(ie'r,  wiiih  a  5r)d't. 
elite'll.  A  passage'  54  ft.  long  h'a.els 
freim  t.lu'  VV.  t.e)  a  e'hainbe'r  15  It. 
sepiare',  with  a.  e'orbe'lh'd  reiof  ol* nn- 
lie'wii  llagsl-oiH'  shibs  aiiel  thre'e'  siele* 
('e'lls.  44ie'  wa,lls  be'ur  Norse'  elcsigns 
auel  OOO  rime's,  se'eire'el  in  1152  by 
Viking  pilgrims  eai  tlu'  way  (.e* 
de'rusa.k'in. 

Macsteg.  An  urba,n  dist.rief.  nf 
(dame)rga.ushir(',  VVah's.  it  sliuiels 
on  the-  Idynli  rive'i',  8  m.  N.  by  VV. 
of  Bi'idgeiid,  a.ml  is  se'i've'd  by  rly, 
Mae'sU'g  owes  i(.s  e'xiste'nce  to  the' 
(l('V(‘le)pme'iit.  of  the'  »S.  WaJe'S  coaJ- 
tield.  Beep,  ( 105 1 )  25,  111 . 

Maestoso,  ItaJinn  term  nse'd  in 
musie',  me'aniiig  in  a.  st.ate'ly  eir 
maje'sih'  maiiiu'r. 

Maestricht.  A  teiwn  of  the 
Ne'the'rhimls  alsei  spe'lh'd  Ma.nH- 
tric'ht  (e/.a. ). 

Maestrichtian*  In  geyihigy,  a 
grouf)  e)f  soft  ye'lleivvisli  linu'Hteme'H 
cemt/aining  lossil  e'eu'alsanel  bryeizeia. 
of  Uppc'r  ( h'l'tae'e'eniH  Age'.  44h' 
gremf)  is  name'tl  from  itis  eic'e'uiTciU'e' 
lu'a.r  Maa.Htricht  (eir  Meu'slricbt)  in 
Limburg,  the'  Ne'tJu'rhinelH. 

Macterlmck,  MAunie'i-i  Boly™ 
muu']  Maiuk  BnitNAun,  Bount 
(18(52  1040).  Bi'lgian  pex'l.,  drama¬ 
tist,  anel  mystie',  lb'  was  beirn  at 

(die'iit,  Aug.  20, 
18(52, e'dueate'd  at 
l.li('  de'Huit  college' 
of  S.  Bnrbi',  and 
st.ndie'd  a, ml  (dr 
a  time'  praetise'el 
law  in  (du'iit.. 
Late'r  in  Baris  lu' 
e'ame'  nmh'r  the' 

Maurice Maotorliuck, ‘‘dl la'iice'  ‘d  V  ib 
Bohiian  poet  keu'S  de'  1  Isle 
Adam  anel  his 
fe'llow  symbeilisiiH.  In  1880  lu'  imb- 
Hshe'd  a  first  vedunie  eil'  verse',  Herre'S 


Monna  Vanna,  -v ;  ' 

1 0Q‘>  •  T  "nicsf.an  MaJekmg,  South  Africa.  Town  Hall,  opened  m  1904  ; 

■RI  '  1  Q(1Q  ^T1  Siege  Memorial 

(Inc  courtcsu  of  the  Coniiii ihsiuncr  for  South  Africa 

Blue  Bird)  :  trans¬ 
lations  by  Ford,  Emerson,  No-  toraie.  It  wus  the  starlin/j;  point 
valis,  and  Ruysbroeck.  In  prose  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  KS‘)(;.  Fop. 
Maeterlinck  wrote  Lc  Tresor  des  5,081.  A  mile  away  is  the  native! 
Humbles,  1896  ;  La  Sagessc  et  la  town  on  Molo[)o  river,  Tlii.s  is  a.d- 
Destinee,  1898;  La  Vic  des  minislered  by  I )aralong  (ihiid’s,  who 
Abeilles,  1901  ;  Collected  essays,  are  free  from  Furopean  control, 
Le  Double  Jardin,  1904,  a.ncl  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  8,000. 
L’Intelligence  des  Fleurs,  1907  ;  Mafeking,  Hiiooio  ok.  Opc,ra,l  ion 
La  Mort,  1913.  His  play,  The  during  the  F.  African  War.  Ija,H(i- 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  1918  ing  from  Oct.  13,  1899,  to  May  17, 
(London  1919),  dealt  with  Belgium  1900,  Hie  defence  of  thi^  lilHi!  fron- 
under  German  occupation  1914-18.  tier  town  by  Col.  R.  S.  8.  Baden- 
He  described  his  plays  as  written  Powell  aroused  inlense  inliu't^st, 
for  marionettes,  and  his  prose  as  and  the  news  of  its  redief  1(m1  (o 
verse  in  solution.  As  a  rule  his  s[)oniancous  wild  juhilatiions  in 
plays  depend  rather  on  mood  than  London  and  elsewluTe,  bringing 
movemeut,  suggestion  of  the  event  into  common  use  for  at  least  a  de- 
rather  than  its  presentation  ;  they  cade  the  new  verl)  “‘to  inanick.” 
are  attempts  to  clothe  mystical  The  garrison  consisted  of  790  800 
conceptions  in  concrete  form.  His  trained  troojis,  assisted  by  a  lew 
c lief  absorption  earlier  was  with  hundred  townspcMiplc,  while  tlu'i 
the  mystery  of  matters  beyond  life ;  Boer  forces  under  (hnnje  uumlicnHl 
but  111  the  20th  century  he  showed  at  lirst  about  10,000,  supplii'd  with 
a  reaction  fiom  mysticism.  JJic  modern  breech-loading  guns,  d'lu* 
marks  of  his  method  have  been  attack  was  (‘onduclcd  on  liusui'clv 
described  as  parallelism,  symbol-^  lines,  and  though  the  town  wa’s 

ism,  suggestion,  and  the  use  ot  slielled  with  some  TicrsiHleniiy  ils 
realistic  means  for  romantic  e fleets. 

administrati^  h.q.  and  commercial  “  Mae  West.”  Fleet  Air  Arm  pilots 
centre  of  the  Bechuanaland  protec-  jackets  which  were  given 

this  uickname 


lb'  dii'd 


oilier  d(‘(V'nc<!H  wiu’e.  pierciHl  only 
onei'.  May  12,  and  the  alTa.ir  rm 
sillied  in  the  ca|)turc  of  97  P>()m'H. 
On  May  I  ilu'  I  own  wa,s  riBiu  ial 
l)y  Ch)l.  Manoii  asul  (V)l.  Flunu'r, 
who  had  joined  forces.  The  casiuib 
li('S  of  lh(^  gas’i'isoii  w('r(^  35  kilhal, 
101  wounded,  and  27  priMoiicrs. 
IliHU’  losses  wi'i’i^  ('SliiiiaUMi  ad  ,300. 
WIia,t  appeal<!d  most  lo  I  he  public 
ad  home  was  ( luoi  irof  high  spirilcd 
audacity  with  which  Badi'ii- Powi'H 
condiielcd  (he  did'ciici'  and  orga,- 
ni/aul  the  garrison.  ^SVr,  Noulli  Afri- 
(‘an  War;  roasv///  dlu^  Niegu^  of 
Maicking,  *),  A.  IlaanilPm,  PdOO  ; 
MaJckiiig,  a  Diary  of  I  he  Niigns 
F.  D.  Bail  lie,  P.ioi). 

Maffci,  I'htANOMMOO  Woikionk 
(16/5  l/o5),  Italian  archai'ologjsli 
and  dra.madist.  Born  at  Vh'rona, 
Jinu'  I,  1075,  . 

he  wn,H  asiMmr  ^ 

ins  grcadalst  MaiToi,^ 

,  uidiauiu’cluMsologmt 

VV  O  l  K  \\  ai  H 

Vcromi  lllnstmta.  lli'  di<Ml  in 
V'la'ona,,  Id'b.  II,  1755. 

Majfia.  NaaiU'  of  a  Si<'ilin,n  si'iTct 
socicly.  Its  origins  luc  traci  d  t.o 
th('  ill  (liscipltncd  forces  of  jp-n- 
ilarmcric  instituted  in  Sicily  by 
Ib'nliinnul  IV  in  the  I'arly  'part 
of  the  F.IDi  cent.,  and  in  ip'iicral 
ohjc(!t,M  l.lu'  body  wmi  siiuihir  (<»  ilic 
Faiiimi'rai.  Wdicn  the  tioci(‘l,y  was 
nai  orgaiii'/s(l  whole,  ils  nicmlM'rM, 
known  Uis  Madm.si,  were  a^diniiticd 
after  tria»l  of  sldll  wit  h  Mk*  da/gpu', 
a.ee<'pt<'d  a  (iriiniDvi*  eodi'  of  hon¬ 
our,  and  wi'i'i'  Hwoni  to  di'fy  all 
('Htiihlislied  forms  of  jual ice,  3'h<ur 
di'cds  paa’look  of  lln*  naduri'  of  Dm 
vi'iidetta.,  l{,ea,eliinj(,f;  its  highetdi 
pilch  about  1800  70,  tJui  Mafia 
carried  on  nddiery,  Mini f.'igl ing.  and 
minder  ;  st.i'oiigesl.  in  ami  around 
Pah'i'iim.  it,  slmwi'd  itself  also  in 
Italy,  and  adtempts  a,t.  siippresHion 
wi're  made  in  1873  75.  In  1902 
two  Maliosi  wi'i’c  siad.eneed  at 
liologna  1,0  30  year’s’  imprifionineni, 
for  murder.  Dutru,g('s  attributed  to 
the  Malia,  some  id'wlmse  im'mlu'rH 
W('re  driven  a.hrtmd,  t,ook  plaei'  in 
th<^  U.S.A.,  notably  al,  Ni'W 
Orlean.s  in  1890  and*  1895.  d’lu! 
Hoei('t,y  was  broken  up  in  1928  by 
Mussolini  and  the  prefisd,  of 
Pidi'i’iim.  /S'rr  Fan mr rn  ;  Vmidet.lu,, 

Mafia,  Island  lying  oil’  the 
(!ou,st  of^T^O'giniyika  d'errilory  lie- 
twi'i'u  Kdwa  and  Daru's-Salaaiu, 
Formi'ijy  part  of  thi'  ti'rritories  of 
the  Hull, an  of  Zan/dltar,  it  was 
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(KUMipicd  by  (b‘rni,a,ny  in  ISDO  aaid 
was  (‘apturcd  by  th(‘-  Ib’iliiHli  in 
F(‘.b.,  1,015.  a.r('a.  is  ITS  H<i. 

ni.  SV'/’  l\i.n}ji;!inyika  dn'rrilory. 

Magadha.  Ainmadi  kin,u;doin,  of 
rndia.  1 1  la,y  S.  nf  iniddk^ 
(!lang(‘s  in  b>ihar,  tilu'  (‘.apiiaJ  b(‘inji: 
first  ltaj}i;ir  luair  (byya,  and  a.l'iinr” 
wards  15d,ini.  In  tbn  ‘Itib  century 
Maujadba  acaiuircd,  the  upper 
(biUf^U's  kbsin.  (1handray'upta(f/.'r.), 
foutuk'i'  of  iilii'  Maui’ya  dyna-sliy, 
was  the  first  in  hisf.ory  to  (‘stiafblish 
an  Indiaai  ('nipii‘(\  eoinpUM’inii!;  all 
the  N.  from  S('a  to  st'a,  aiiul  making 
tlu^  Hindu  Kiisli  Ids  frontim’ 
ayiainst  the  (Ina^ks.  On  tin*,  deaith 
of  his  grandson  Asoka  (f/.a.),  like 
(*mpire  (lee.ayed,  and  was  di'Htroyed 
IS4  n.o. 

Magadi.  Lak(‘>  in  tlu^  S.  eentn^ 
of  Kc'uya  colony.  It  is  conu(*e<t(‘d 
with  the  Uganda  rly.,  and  e.ontaans 
encu’inous  deposits  of  carbonate,  of 
soda.  Tlu^  lak(*,  is  30  m.  long  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  forms  a  basin  of  in- 
t(*rnal  drainage.  A'cc  Alkali. 

Magalhaes,  Kwrisao  dk  (c. 
14S0-1521),  ,Hortngu(‘se  navigator, 
more  genera, lly  known  as  I5s*di- 
nand  Magellan  (f/.v.). 

Magallaxies.  Provim^o  of  8. 
Chile.  It  is  all  that  })art  roughly  8. 
oflat.  ^8°,  above  which  lies  A.ysen. 
It  includes  all  the  islands  off, ho  W. 
and  8.  coasts,  all  of  the  coast, s  of 
tiho  8trait  of  Magellan,  half  of 
Iderra  del  Hiiego,  and  most  (tf  t,he 
huogian  Archipelago.  The  narrow 
strip  of  mainbuid  is  mountainous 
and  deeply  indented  ;  the  islands 
a,ri*.  separated  by  deep  channels 
a,nd  rot'.ky  coa,sts  ;  and  the  fjords 
a.nd  gla.eiers  resemble  those  of  Nor- 
wa,y.  Ct)al,  ('oppm',  a, ml  gold  are 
lomid,  and  limber  is  hilled.  Foxes 
and  o(,lKir  furred  a,iuma,ls  a, re  bred. 
Ar(ia„  52,285  sep  mihis.  lh)pulation 
(1952)  55.119. 

Magallanos  on  PirN'i’A  Aiuonah 
(8pa,n.,  sandy  [mirif,).  Seaport 
town  oft  liiki,  e,a,|)i(,a,l  of  Magmlbuies 
Cirri tory,  It  s1,a,n<lN  on  Hie  F, 
(ioa,st  ol  Hmnswick  Ihininsnla,,  in 
tlui  8(,ra,it  of’  Mag<'llan,  a,nd  is  t,hti 
most,  Honfluirly  town  on  tlui  ma,in- 
huul  of  Aineriiia,.  A  eoa,lmg  sta,f  ion 
and  a,  port  of  ea.ll  for  ships  |>a:-(Hing 
throngli  1  he  st,ra,il,,  if.  is  a,  disl ribnt- 
ing(i(intr(*  for  8.  Fa,ia,gonijt  a,nd  the 
iCdkfand  Isbuids.  In  Hu^  vicinity 
are  (ioal,  ciopp<ir,  and  gold  inimis. 
'rimlxir,  w'ool,  hides,  lroz(in  ment, 
a, ml  (a, How  are  texporlcMl.  PIk'  town 
ha,s  a,  British  elnb,  goll  eonrse,  a, ml 
fiieilities  lor  ie(i  sport, H.  Fop.  (1952) 
:u.4|9. 

Magangue.  Town  In  t,h(‘  NAV. 
of  Colombia,.  , St  a, tiding  mai-r  ila* 
(itmlbu'nee  of  l,bii  Ma,g<laJi*na,  a, ml 
CaiHia  riv(‘rri,  if,  is  tlu*  [irineapa,!  port, 
for  Hi<i  prodiieiuS  of  Hie  saivinuudis 


of  Boliva,!'  dtipi.,  c.g.  e-alt/h*,  tiolleti, 
ehi'i’Hi',  a.nd  fruit,.  Hop.  1.7,000. 

Magazine  (Ara,bie,).  A  t,(‘rm, 
originally  nu'aning  sl.nrti,  now  usi'd 
in  !!,  milit,ary  st'ttsti.  \i  m(‘!i.iis  : 

(1)  Th(i  ebtunlH'r  or  r(‘S(*rvoir  of 
a  rifhi  into  which  a  nnmlH'r  of  Ci:i,rt,» 
ridg<*s  (tan  h(i  pliuied,  and  from 
wliiiih  iihey  a-rii  a,utoinat,ie,ally  fed 
into  tJnt  (ihamber  singly. 

(2)  9'h(‘  r(‘mov)iibhi  clips,  boxi's, 
or  drums,  in  whitili  e,art,ri(lg('S  tin* 
pla,e.<'d  for  nst*  in  an(,<)ina,t,ie.  pistols 
a, ml  rilh'H,  and  ,sonm  ma-e.lnm*  gnus. 

(:i)  9'be  buildings  in  wdiieb  (‘X- 
[)loHiv(‘s  or  ainnumif.ion  arc*,  stion'd. 
'rh<*H(t  buildings  an*-  g(*m‘rally  of 
sp(‘eial  eonstruetion  and  subjc'et  to 
stringc'nt  ngidations.  HHuy  must, 
b(^  llreproof  and  provided  with 
itni(‘,ient  lightning  eonduetors, 
whilst  no  om^  is  allowcsl  to  ap- 
prttatdi  th(^  siUt  with  niate-lu's, 
smoking  inatcumds,  or  a,  light  ctr 
firitofany  (l(*scription.  If  the  maga¬ 
zine  contains  bulk  exiilosivcts,  a, 11 
pc'rsons  entering  tin*,  Imilding  must 
(‘itlu'r  ehang(t  tlu'ir  shoes,  or  put  on 
ovcu’hIuk'h,  bo  l,hat  grit  will  not  lx*- 
iiitrodmted.  'I^n*,  eamstnietion  of 
magazines  is  such  t,lni,t,,  in  (uih(*,  an 
a,t!eid('ntal  (explosion  oeeairs,  tiles 
main  force  will  not  hi*,  exerti'd  in  a 
la-ti'i’id  flir(*(‘,tion.  Soimt  ant  built 
underground. 

(4)  The  compart, UK'Uts  on  lioard 
naval  vitssels  wlutni  Hu*  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  stion'd. 

Magazine,  Forni  of  jxtriodieaA 
lit(*rature  intemhxl  to  iirovide 
varii'd  inFonnat,i(m  and  anuisit- 
mc'iit.  In  gemtral  usage  tint  term 
usually  impliits  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  but  even  so  tiherit  is  a  ehtarly 
accepted  distiuetiou  botwecui  tint 
magazimt  and  the  serious  .review. 
At  tin*,  sa, nut  time,  eerta,in  privatit 
]utrindi(;a,lH  are  commonly  spoken 
of  a,s  magaziiU'H,  c.f/.  school  nuiga- 
zin(‘H,  fiarish  magazines,  and  tint 
jourmds  of  husiiU'SH  housi's.  F>y 
a,na,logy  tint  va,ri('d  IVatun*  pa,gi*H 
ol  a,  lu'WHpapiu'  aiat  som(4,iim'H 
e,a,lh*d  niaga,zim*  pjiiges. 

'Tlu^  Insf.oiy  of  tin*  nnigazine 
may  b(*  said  l,o  Ix'giii  w'it.li  l,h(t  pub- 
lic'ution  ol’ d’lu*,  U(*nt.l(tnia,n’H  Ma.ga,- 
ziius  17:il.  Hiii'ing  (,Iut  s(‘eon(l  half 
of  t,li<*  19tb  (‘(Mil  uiy  tin*  mn,ga,zim' 
umh'rwitnt,  a,  gia'a,t,  t,ra.nHfornmt,ion, 
diet  first,  to  tlu*  growing  vogmt  of 
tb(^  slioi't,  st.ory,  and  secondly  t;o 
l,b(t  ditvi*l()pmi*nt,  of  pro(*,(‘SH  illus¬ 
tration.  Tint  turn  of  tin*  century 
Hti,w  tin*  (leak  of  the  illustrated 
maga.zin(*k  popnla,rity,  with  such 
jieriodittals  a,s  (in  Unxi.t,  Brita,in) 
'rile  St.rajul,  'riie  Windsor,  The 
Fmglisb  I llnsfirait.ed,  HMie  Hoyal, 
(ti,HH(*irs,  Ht'a.rson’s,  Miiemillain’s, 
el,(t.,  a,nd  (in  f,be  U.8.A.)  Harixtr’s, 
Hippineot  1,'h,  Muusi*y’s,  (4,e.,  suf)- 


plying  month  by  inont,h,  nHna,lly 
for  six()(tne(t,  a  genttrous  assort- 
nutnt  of  po|mla,r  iidbrnmtiion  a,nd 
lngh-ela,ss  licfiion  for  home  u,nd 
bunily  rea,(ling,  illnsl,ra,l,('d  by  plio- 

t, ogra|)li.s  a,nd  by  well-known  a.rHsts 
in  bhutk-a,n(l-wbit-<*.  Many  lums(‘' 
holds  j,ook  (iride  in  UiU  ai'ra,y  ul’ 
bound  volnm(‘s  of  t/lutir  bivourde 
ma,ga,/iin('M,  for  a, I,  that  (X'riod  a, 11 
a,dv('i't,ising  ma.(,ti(tr  was  rigidly  (tx- 
elu(li*d  from  Hn*  Ht'((m‘nee  of  pa,g(*s 
a, ml  wa.M  th(*refor(t  denii'.d  pitrman- 
(*nee,.  'riutre  wesi’e)  also  H<*vei*a,l 
fa,monH  ma,ga, zincs  more  H|)('eia,lis(‘(l 
in  t.lu'ir  a,|»|K*al,  e.g.  'Pint  Quiver 
(r(‘ligion),  Tint  Wide  World  (ad* 
vi'iitnnt),  C.  H>.  Fry’s  (sporl.),  'Plie 
8t,udio  (art),  'Pho  ib)okina,n  (lil-er- 
a,t,ure),  as  well  as  those  for  boys 
('Pint  Cai)(,ain),  girls  ('Plu*,  (lirPs 
lt(ta,lni),  and  younger  (’liildri'n 
(Littk*  Folks),  a, ml  many  others. 

,Lat,er  (h*,velopm(*nl,M  wm’it  t,h(‘ 
all-tietioii  nuigazine,  and  a-n  in* 
e,reas(t  in  f)a,g(t  siz<‘  t,o  a,e,(‘-()mmoda,t,(‘ 
more  striking  [)iet,oria,l  dis[)la,y  a,nd 
a,  mores  (4T('e,tive  ns(*  of  a,(lv(*rt,ising 
ma,t,t,(‘i'.  Tiles prim‘,i[)l(*,  ol‘f,h(C‘  t,urn' 
ov(*,r  ”  was  gt*n(‘ra,lly  a,d()()t‘('d,  t,ha,l, 
(h'.viect,  to  whi(9i  t,he  (mblie  gradu¬ 
ally  ibeesanus  a,e.eusfomed,  by  which 
ma,ga,zine  l’(*a,tun‘H  a.rit  conHniutd  at 
tint  back  of  Hie  book  a.mong  I, be 
a,<lvm't,iHt‘m(‘ntH.  On  t,lKt  oHu*r 

ba, n(l,  t,ln*  |)oek(*t,"Hize  fornui-t  also 
IxHuimes  popular  during  t,h(*  1930s, 
a,H  ,s(M*,n  in  snesh  publiea,(,ion.M  as  Tin* 
(’ount,ryma,n  and  Lilli(mt,.  As  flu* 
result,  of  l,lie  pap(‘r  Hhort,a,g<t  during 
and  a,ft,er  the  8(*e,ond  Or(*u,t,  War, 
Htweml  nuigazines  a,do|)t,e.d  t,li(‘ 
])oe,k(9,  sizt*,,  c.f/.  The  (,),niv<M*,  'Plat 
Boys’  Own.  Colour  printing  ga,v<t 
additiouaJ  »,ttrae,Hon  t,o  Hie  n,|)“ 
pita, ra, licit  of  many  tmigazines. 
From  Americta  ea,nie  new  idita.s  in 
sp(H*ia,UHa,tion  as  siton  in  sue.h  aimbi- 
tions  publictations  a,H  Uspnire  a, ml 
Fortune.  But  the  e.lii(‘f  d(*velo[i“ 
ment  lattwectn  the  tavo  Oixtal,  Wa,rH 
wa,H  t,lie  gr(*at  i!iert*a,Hei  in  Hu*  num- 
b(tr  a,n<l  (piallty  of  magazines  di* 
ntetfly  a,pi)i^aling  to  wormtn  ntaders. 
Sue.h  a  pi‘r‘io(lie,al  a,s  Wonnui’s 
.lonrnaJ  mn,y  bit  e(msid(*r('(l  rcspn*-^ 
H(*nt,u,tive  of  tint  vi‘ry  bi^st,  tyjie  of 
run, ga, zinc  prodiuttiori  in,  wb'utli  old 
t,ra, (lit, ions  a, re  Hueeessfnlly  bh*iub‘(l 
wit,h  u|)”to*da,t(t  proex'SHits. 

Magdala  OR  M aroaua.  Fortnts.s 
of  Abyssinia,.  It  Hta,nds  a, bout  159 
m.  S.U.  of  Oonda,r,  on  a,  (da-tt'an 
ovitr  9,990  ft.  liigli.  'Phis  pla.l(*,a,n, 
less  than  a,  mih*  sipnirit  a, ml  pro- 
iiteUtd  by  i|>re(.‘.i]he(tM,  wa,s  forUrn'd 
by  tlut esnifieror 'I’lieodorit.  In  IStiO, 
having  rit4zi‘(l  l,lu^  Biitisli  consul 
a, ml  ol,h(tr  I’toxtigum's,  h<t  carried 
t,lu*m  nlT  t.o  Magdala,  a.iul,  in  Hpit,c 
of  r(‘,|)(ta,t,(td  reipicHt.H,  rt*fnH(*,d  to 
i'(*Utastt  them.  An  (tx(H*dit,ion  wa,s 
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therefore  fitted  out  under  Sir 
Robert  Napier,  and  on  April  13, 
1S6S,  the  fortress  was  taken  by 
storm.  It  was  then  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Napier  was  created  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala.  The  fortress 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  a  position  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance.  Under  Italian  occupation, 
1936-41,  a  motor  road  was  built  to 
link  it  with  Bessie. 

Magdalen,  Small  group  of 
islands  of  N.  America.  They  lie 
about  50  m.  N.  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  belong  to  Quebec  prov.,  and 
were  knomi  in  early  times  as  Les 


r'<  f  ‘  ' 


„  ^ ,  . - . 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Foimdecl  in  1543,  it 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cam 


was  pnHnineiit  in 

1637,  when  I  be 
b'llovv.M  ivfuHed  to 
Ji’<‘''e|)(,  (Ik^  ItXl. 

})i'cHi<l('nt  n, "lined 
by  dami'w  II. 
TIum'o  is  a  Hi-liool 
b>»'  bevM  oil  lln^ 
wa.rne  foundn  l  ion. 
^0011(1(^1  in  I-ISO, 
lliiH  Inin  nnub'i’ii 
loiililingM  in  Ox- 
lord,  cloHe  <  o  I  In") 
Gli(vnvell.  d’he 
ehoriHl  (n’.M 
iM'e  <uliiea(('d 


pes  Ramecs.  At  low  tide  Am-  grazing  and  mining.  The  capital  luu'e.  JVIngdalmi  Goll<Hn^  Mehoni 
herst,  Grindstone,  AUright,  Coflin,  is  Santa  Marta  (i/. a).  Area,  20,327  brai^klev,  Im  an  inilipiauliml  i  If 

Goose,  and  liast  islands  are  con-  sq.m.  Pop.  ( 1 9,'i  I )  457.;i!i:f  si. . .  .SVr  I  y  ■  ' 

nected  by  sand  bars.  jSntry  and  Magdalena  Bay.  A  l.ay  of  cWf  M.a..,lalo„  n  f 

Deadman  s  are  distinct  islets.  Ex-  Mexico,  on  tlio  Pacilic  coiihI,  of  U'il.snii.  bSllil.  /Vo,M„a„',ll,.,,' 
“P,  Loivor  Oalifornia.  It  i'onn.s  a  ninf.-  Magdalene  College.  ( 'ollcn.  of 

sandstone  clifls  and  hiUs.  The  nilicent  harl.our,  iiboiil, -lO  loiii.  (laiiiliridgo  .iiiivorKil.y  ||  ri'd 
people,  mainly  of  pench  origin,  and  11  m.  broad,  and  is  a  roiidoi,.  ale, I  i„  lliiclviiwdm:,,, 
chiefly  depend  on  lobster  fishing  vous  of  wlialer.s  and  a  place  of  originaMv a  lie,.,,.  ' 

and  canning.  Coffin  island,  which  naval  target  practice  by  U.S.A.  dii'tinc  lie.stf'l, 
curves  rouml  Pl^nt  Bay,  is  35  warships.  The  bay  is  proliMdiHl  wliiiMi  whm  named 
m.  long.  The  Bird  Isle.s  fonii  a  partly  by  Santa  Margaritn  Island,  after  lliMirv  Stab 

^  Magdalen  College.  College  of  ford,  2ml  (iuke  of 
^  Oxford  univorHity.  U  was  founded  B  u  c  k  i  ii g  h  a  m 

Magdalena.  Largest  river  of  in  1-458  by  Mdlliam  of  Mhivtillido 
Colombia,  S.  America.  ^  It  rises  in  bishop  of  Win- 
the  S.W.  of  the  republic,  near  the  Chester,  and  was 
Pic  de  Azacar,  at  the  junction  of  dedicated  to  S. 
the  Central  and  E.  Cordilleras,  Mary  Magdalen, 
flows  N.  through  the  Andean  val-  It  was  for  a 
ley,  and  discharges  into  the  Carib-  president,  40  fol- 
bean  Sea  by  Barranqiiilla  (q.v.),  lows,  and  3  0 
after  a  course  of  nearly  1,000  m.  scholars,  who 
The  area  of  its  drainage  basin  is  est.  arc  called  de- 
at  96,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  mies.  The  col-  College, 

up  to  Honda,  a  distance  of  about  lege  is  one  of  the  arms 

600  m.,  and  a  rly.  for  a  short  richest  and  ino.st  cclehratiid  in  t.lui 
distance  from  there  opens  up  university.  Jt  siaiul.s  at,  the  E.  cud 
Snn  .  ®  of  the  High  aircol,  n,ml  liftH  ,i  ,l,.or 

subjTOt  to  oxlcn-sivo  groinuhs  iilmig 

Magdalena.  Be 


Tlie  coll('g('  v\Ji.s 
g  r  a  n  I,  c  <1  b  y 
Henry  VHI  (o 
3’  h  o  in  a,  .s  ,  I  ,s  t,  Magdaloim  Collogo, 
ibiroii  Aialky  of  arms 

Wiihliau  who  by  eharOu’  in  15(2 
riibmiided  the  liosh  I  for  a.  iiiasliu’ 
aaid  I'ight  b'llows  under  I  he  ( il  of 
the  <!ollega'  of  W.  Mary  Magdahau'. 
The  .speeial  t  reasure  id'  the  eidh'ge 
is  the  Piqiy, sian  lil»rary,  whieh  <'eu- 
taiuH  lilici  MS.  of  (he  fauiou.s  diary. 
Hi  addition  to  INqiys.  numilKWH 
have  iiu'liuhsl  Craiime 


partment  of  N.E. 
C  olombia.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the 
Carribbean  Sea,  E. 
by  Venezuela,  and 
W .  by  the  river 
Magdalena.  In  the 
N.  rises  the  Sierra 
Nevada deS.  Marta; 
elsewhere  are  llanos, 
lakes,  and  swamps. 
Well  watered  and 
timbered,  the  dept, 
produces  bananas, 
maize,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  sugar.  The  min¬ 
erals  include  copper, 
gold,  silver,  and 
coal.  Horses  and 
cattle  are  reared  on 
the  grassy  uplands. 
The  chief  industries 
are  agriculture. 


r.  H.MMlior, 

Hmiry  DuuHiur,  pi'iSMidfmt  of 
,,  Harvard,  Kingsli'y,  pjinioll,  mid 

the  Ghoiwol),  ui"  A,  (k  IhuiHon.  Magdclcno 

H.olhvgi^  K.  K.  I’linu  “■ 


,  Jf,  , ,  ,  fi  ■  -  '  -  1 .  1  *  n  I  n  I  .n  I  I  .  /  b’O// , 

Walk.  Ilio  range  ol  Ma,adl(m.  Ncc  illu,*!,  aliovix 
buildings  includes  Magdalenian.  Late  period  of 
the  tower,  on  the  (be  upper  Pahumlithii,  Ago  in 
top  of  which  a  Latin  Europe,  la  it,  1  lu*  cliuuKo  was  ("old, 
hymn  is  sung  at  t,hc  rciiidi'cr,  luHoip  and  liowo 
sunrise  on  May  nourished,  and  I  lie  mam  mot  li  bo- 
Bay;  it  IS  an  Oxford  canu'.  cxiiiicL  'riu^  Cromagnon 
landmark,  and  the  pcofih',  ouidbig  the  Wolutri'an,  ho. 
chapel  is  famous  for  canu^  niodili("d,  and  pivhiHtoric  art 
the  beauty  of  the  ivaolu'd  it„s  zcnilli.  d'lu^  Hint  im 

du.Mtrv  <lwitidlod  hcboiv  tho  aptoi 
jiHc  of  boms  a,H  in  horoix  harlx'd 
harjKHins,  Hpoarbhrowiu'H,  ami 
whistb'H,  Named  from  tlu^  rock- 
sludliiu' ot  Ha  JVIadoIoims  Dordogne, 
thi^  Ht.af'iofiH  <‘xi(uul  from  Konl'r 
cavern  to  RiiHHia.  Witli  tluulumin- 

w  pcciph*  may  have  I i vimI  a  short  oi 

tormorly  part  of  this  one  which  follovviHl  the  rotroid- 
collo|^,  is  now  Hort-  ing  rcindiHu*  ouHtward,  ciurving 

-  ford  Collogo,  details  with  them  (bo  cull uris  still  notabh' 

of  which  appear  for  its  use  oflioms  wtiich  is  pro- 
tower,  a  well  known  landmark  under  that  name.  served  aiiicng  t.l.e  KHldim,.  Af  Kir 


choral  sorvices. 
Among  Magdalen 
men  wore  Wolsoy, 
Polo,  Hampden, 
Addison,  Gibbon, 
and  Edward  VllL 
The  old  society  of 
Magdalen  IlalJ* 
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IhiH  a  liraiusilionai  (M(  Holithic)  pn)co(lur(’!  \vcro  aiuonf^  Gcrnuiiiy’H 
pt'i'itxl  1(‘(1  to  lilus  NrolitJiic.  ag(‘.  oarlicvst  and  mowt  iniporlanli 
Mag^deburg^.  (d(,y  of  K.  (Jar-  (uxle.s.  Acscapliag;  Iho  Rororinalion 
many,  (-apiial  fnt’ni<a'  PruM-  aa  tuirly  aw  152*1,  and  a  motnlx'r  of 

siaii  prov,  ol;‘  Saxony,  ifc  Jay  after  the  Sehinallvaldtai  huig'iKi,  it  wan  in 

■<r — — - - y  tlieSeeond (treat  (umHcajuonee  l>anned  and  ; 

I  K  D  K  (  ^^hir  in  the  Aawd  deprived  of  i(H  privilegjes  a, flor  Hiir- 

A A  of  Saxony-An-  render,  Ma|^del)urL"  was,  aftcsr  huc- 

||I  Jndt.  It  in  on  eoHsl'idiy  roaiHiinf;  a  by  Wal- 

Mlrllli'lWJliW  banlc  lensiein  in  1<)21),  iUSHaullcxl,  aaelvod, 

Ij.  of  (Jie  80  in.  and  bnriual  by  Tilly,  May  20,  i  (>5 1 ; 

1  S.W.  of  Berlin.  30,000  inhabitant h  periHliod  duriiiL^ 

Until  1  0  I  2  a  that  (irii.  In  the  ItblH  peace  Mag;- 

„  ^  ,  fortrcHM,  Magde-  dobur;.;  caino,  as  a  dne.hy,  it>  Bran- 

ag  e  urg  arms  ,|p  (huiburg,  waH  rebuilt  an  a  forlrcHH 

SecondUreatiWar  wa.stJuuienlreof  which,  however,  without  a  hIioI., 
Uerniany’H  inland  watin-  trauHjiorti,  fell  to  Marshal  Ney,  1801),  waHineor- 
one  of  her  most  important  riy.  porated  with  Jerome  Bonaparte’s 
junclions,  and  an  airport  of  the  ldng;doTn  of  WoHtpbalia,  and  re- 
first  rank.  Magdehnrg  Is  inmi-  verted  to  .Prussia  in  1814,  Itpros- 
tioned  in  docmments  as  far  haek  as  pered,  ospcHually  as  a  port,  more 
A.D.  805,  but:  it  was  dcvstroyed  than  5,000  vessels  nsing  it:  in  an 
during  the  J’hirty  Years  War  annual  turnover  of  jiroduee  of 
exiiept  for  thci  (ihureh  of  Our  Lady  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000 
(1070,  relmilt  1220-35)  with  tine  tons.  Pop.  ( 1055  est..)  2()l,400. 
old  (Joist  ers,  the  tower  of  S.  Magdeburg  Hemispheres.  A 
Peter’s,  one  timber-frame  building,  device  invented  c.  1050  by  Otto 
and  the  eaibedral  wbieh,  lirst  built  von  Gueriedee  of  Magdeburg  for 
055,  rebuilt  I20i)  after  a  giva,t  lire,  illustrating  experimentally  that 
and  linished  only  1520,  had  two  the  atmosjihero  exerts  pressure, 
towers  343  fti.  high,  and  eontained  ''Phe  apparatus  comprises  a  pair  of 
the  tombs  of  Otto  iJie  Great  and  hemispherical  cups,  usually  (jf 
his  wife,  Ldith  of  Ihigland,  and  a  brass  or  copper,  liaving  edges 
monument  by  Peter  Viselnu'  of  an  wbieh  lit  acnnirately  one  in  the 
archbishop.  A  lino  cqucslnan  other.  To  one.  of  the  cups  is  titled 
slaiue  of  the  131Ii  (‘.cnlnry,  of  Otto,  a  cock,  and  a  union  for  atlat'hing 
detmrated  tlic  Old  Market.  to  a  serew^ecl  nipple  on  an  exhaust- 

Magd(‘.biirg  was  again  almost  ing  pump.  The  edges  of  the  cujis 
eonipletely  (lc‘stroy(‘d  during  the  are  coated  witli  grease  and  presscid 
Second  Great  War.  A  huge  Krujip  togetlusr,  and  after  exhaust  mg  the 
plant,  the  Gruson  works 

it  a  target  for  Allied  . ^ . . .  . j 

iiO-  nn.ti.i'u  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Pre-war  view  across  the 

mi  Uiui.ai^a.s,  ano  ixj  vvas  4<i. a  Aj^^nriAi  (.i, a 


iulu  'Vila  Elbe  Irom  the  citadel,  looking  towards  the 
captured  by  the  U.B.  cathedral 

9Lh  army  April  18, 1945, 

only  afler  violent  street  fighting,  air  from  the  interior  of  the  hemis- 
It  coni  aiimd  many  important  govt,  phercs  and  closing  the  codv,  it  is 
oilie-cs,  banks,  clerical,  scientific  found  that  they  can  bo  partial  only 
and  teaching  institutions,  medical,  witli  considerable  dilficuliy. 
tocbnical,  commercial,  engineering  Magdhaba.  Village  of  the  Sinai 
and  craft  academics,  muscinns,  peninsula,  100  m.  15.  of  Ismail ia  and 
Hbrari(‘s,  two  permanent  theatres,  20  m.  S.S.BI.  of  .Ll  Arish.  In  the 
learned  sucietics,  (do.  Fir.st  Great  War  it  was  a  strong- 

Its  history  goes  back  to  Carol-  hold  and  base  of  the  Turks  in  their 
ingian  days.  Under  Otto  1  it  be-  invasion  of  Egypt.  Bombed  by 
came  the  missionary  centre  for  the  BriLisli  airmen  in  Nov.,  191(5,  it  was 
Slavonic  peoples.  It  was  made  an  the  scene  of  a  Turkish  defeat  by 
archbishopric  in  a.d,  9(53.  In  1320  Anzac  troops  and  the  Ckunel  Corps, 
it  was  granted  a  constitution,  sub-  Dec.  23,  191(5.  Nearly  the  whole 
80(1  uently  a  model  for  that  of  many  of  the  Turkish  force  was  either 
other  towns ;  its  law  and  h^gal  killed  or  captured. 


Magee,  William  Gonnou  (1821 
*91).  Iiish  pr(Jai(n  Born  a, t  Cork, 
Dec.  17,  IK2L  be  was  ibe  smv  of 
a,  el('rg\'nmn  I  Ikuhs  wbih^  bis  grand¬ 
father,' William  MagvtU  17(5(5  1831) 
w'as  Uirch bishop  of  Dublin.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Killamiiy  aaid  Jhanily 
(k)ll(‘ge,  Dublin,  lie  was  ordaiiUMl 
in  IS'bL  Mag(Hi  selth'd  a.t  Bath  in 
1848  and  at  the  Oe.ingou  (JiniaJ 
made  a  nqmlaliou  a,M  a.  luaauJier. 
In  18(50  b(^  returmxl  to  Ireland  as 
vicar  of  Kniuskilhm,  and  in  18(54 
bexjame  deaai  of  Cork,  bolding  also 
from  18(5(5  deaaiery  of  the 

liapel  I  toy  at, 

alme.sti  ait  once, 

TMaT*’  May  5. 

wa.s  g(mei‘a,IIy 

reganUxl  as  onc^  of  the  (inesl  orators 
of  bis  (bvy.  ('OHsuH  Lif(^  and  Let¬ 
ters,  J.  C.  Mac  Donnell,  189(5, 

Magellan,  S'l’iiArr  or  Pansago 
eonueeting  tins  Atlaulie  with  tlie 
Pa(ufl(\  near  the  soutlnn'ii  ex- 
tnunity  of  S.  Aimnaea,.  It  (ahi^s  a, 
(.ortnous  (amrsc  IxdavaMm  tln^  nmin- 
land  and  J’lerra  chd  Puego.  Its  E. 
entrance  is  IndAvaam  Cafie  Virgin 
on  the  N,  and  Ca.p(v  Espirilai  Sanlo, 
a,  projcHJion  of  (hnam  < •athcrine’s 
Eoreland  on  ibe  8.,  and  i(.  (mlers 
the  Pacific  at  Cape  Pillar,  lls  ex- 
Inmui  l(mgib  is  3(55  m.,  wliih^  ils 
width  varies  from  2.1  m.  to  17  m, 
J’bo  only  harbour  is  llmt  of  Magab 
lanas  or  Pun  I  a  Anmas,  on  Ihanis- 
wielv  Peninsula.  The>  st  rait  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  MagiJlau  (q.v.)  in  1520, 
and  wa<H  ihorougbly  (sxpIorcHl  in 
182(>  *3(5. 

MageUan,  PminiNANi)  (e.  1480  - 

1521).  Anglicised  name  of  the 

PortugU('S(s  navigator,  Eerniio  (b^ 

Magalliaes.  Tn 

youth  he  W’as  ^ 

attaelu'.d  to  the 

emirl-,  and  in 

1504  went  to 

Ind  ia  wit  h 

d’Almcada,  t  lub 

first  viceroy. 

After  cxp(‘(ii- 

tions  to  Ma-  ^ 

Fordmana  Magtulan,: 
uuA,ii,.ni.vti,uau  Portuguese  seaman 

t  h  0  S  p  1  e  0 

Iskinds,  herelunud  to  Porl.ngal  in 
1512  and  served  in  a  campaign  in 
Morocco  in  ■whi(di  he  warn  lannal  for 
life.  DiHC()ntcmt(xl  with  his  In^ai- 
ment  by  ilu^  king  of  Porliigal,  Ih^ 
ealeiod  the  iSpanisli  H(‘rvice  in 
1517,  and  two  years  laUu'  em¬ 
barked  with  a  licet  of  live  vessels 
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on  a  voyage  to  iind  a  western  route 
to  the  \Spiee  Islands.  Patagonia 
was  sighted,  and  on  Oct.  21,  1.520, 
Magellan  discovered  the  strait 
vhich  bears  his  name. 

The  first  to  enter  the  Pacific, 
which  he  so  named  from  the  calm 
weather  he  encountered,  he  reached 
the  Ladroncs  (otherwise  the 
Marianne  Is.),  March  6,  1521,  after 
his  men  had  suffered  terribly  from 
scarcity  and  scurvy.  He  proceeded 
to  visit  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
in  a  fray  with  the  natives  of 
Mac  tan  his  party,  attempting  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
wrns  beaten  and  Magcdlan  was 
killed,  April  27.  After  his  death  his 
tleet  doubled  the  Cape  of  Clood 
Hope  and  one  vessel  returned  to 
Seville,  havmg  thus  completed  the 
first  voyage  round  the  W'orld.  Con¬ 
sult  The  hhrst  Voyage  Hound  the 
World  by  Magellan,  A.  Pigafetia, 
Eng.  trails.,  1874;  Life,  P.  H.  PI. 
Guillemard,  1890 ;  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  E.  F.  Benson,  1929. 

Magellanic  Clouds.  In  astron¬ 
omy,  name  given  to  two  cloud-like 
oval  masses  of  thickly  clustered 
stars  and  nebulae  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  S.  celestial  polo.  T*hey 
are  named  afler  the  navigator 
Magellan  (r.s.)  and  resemble  a 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  though  apparently  un¬ 
connected  with  its  structure.  They 
are  now  known  to  be  satellite 
galaxies  of  our  Milky  Way  system. 
The  large  cloud  is  14,000  light 
years  across  and  112,000  light 
years  away  ;  corresponding  figures 
for  the  small  cloud  are  6,500  and 
104,000. 

Magendie,  Franc^ois  (1783- 
1855).  French  physiologist.  Born 
at  Bordeaux,  Oct.  6,  1783,  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  pathology  in  the 
College  de  France,  1830.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  experimenter,  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  motor  functions  of  the 
anterior  and  the  sensory  functions 
of  the  posterior  spinal  roots.  He 
also  investigated  the  mechanism  of 
deglutition  and  vomiting,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  medical  practice 
bromine,  iodine  compounds,  strych¬ 
nine,  and  morphine.  In  1821  he 
founded  the  Journal  de  Pliysiologie 
Experimentale.  Pie  died  Oct.  8, 
1855.  A  study  of  Magendie  by 
J,  M.  D.  Olmsted  appeared  in  1944. 

Magenta.  Town  of  Italy.  In 
the  prov.  of  Milan,  it  stands  on  the 
Ticino,  16  m.  W.  of  Milan.  It  has 
some  small  manufactures,  includ¬ 
ing  silks,  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
colour  discovered  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  (r.P),  and  thence  to 
the  aniline  dye  more  correctly 
called  fuchsine  {q.v,).  Pop.  (1951) 
15,382. 


Magenta,  Battlk  Ol't  Fouglil  lir(\  \\  a.ucho|)(' and  nouk' Innidri'ds 
June  4,  1859,  between  tlie  Sardi-  lell  in  a,  bwv  minules,  and  all  was 
Ilians  and  the  Ph-eneh  on  ojie  sidi'  disordt'r.  At.  dawn  t  he  guns  gnl  1  o 
and  the  Austrians  on  the  ollu'r.  work,  whihwd  Inu’  hal  ( alinns  eanu^ 
As  soon  as  war  lu'okc  out  in  May,  up  in  supporl.  TIk'  Bom-s  w(M'<‘ 
the  Sardinian  ti'oops  were  in  posi-  pinwenlc'd  from  erossing  a  drift,  on 
tion  nortli  of  Alessandria,  wailing  tlu'  Moddi'r  by  some  eawalry  and 
for  their  I'h’euch  allies  (‘oining  from  monnUsl  ini'anlry.  TIk'  (hn-don 
(lenoa.  At  Montebello  and  Baleslro  lligldandiM's  made  a,  line  a(l('m|)t 
they  beat  back  attaclcs,  and  t here-  to  g(‘t  (o  (lu^  f(H\  and  llu'  (biards 
upon  the  Auslriaiis  took  their  assispsl  in  this  movimuMil,  but  it 
stand  behind  the  Ticiino  near  Ma-  was  impossible  lo  sc'ciiri'  a  g(mi‘ral 
genta.  By  this  time  the  Preneh  had  advama'.  At  nightfall  th(‘  Boi'r 
come  up  and  some  of  them  crossial  guns  lH\gan  to  play  again,  and 
the  river,  and  for  a  time  tJio  hattk^  Midhmai  witlxlrew  his  army  to  Ihi' 
raged  without  tietiiiite  r(‘HuI(.  Tht*.  Modd(‘r.  The  British  lost  lu'arly 
decisive  move  was  made  hy  Maa^-  1,009  num.  The  Bhum'  losses  wma^ 
mahon,  who,  withouti  waiting  for  staled  to  ho  70  kilhal  and  250 
the  consent  of  Napokam  III,  woiimbal.  iSVr  Soul h  African  War. 
crossed  the  Ticino  higher  up  and  Mag’giore,  IjuloMd'N.  Italy  and 
appeared  on  the  right  think  of  tlu^  M.  Swit /auland.  IJu' ammsiti  iaicus 
Austrians.  The  hit t(‘r  fell  hack,  and  \'('rhaniiH,  it  lies  mainly  lu'lavas'ii 
the  ha, tile  ended  almost,  without,  Biedmoiil,  and  Lombardy.  It  is 
any  move  oii  the  part,  of  the  Sar-  38  m.  in  Imiglli,  from  1  ni,  (ofil  m. 
diuiaus.  The  iiumlx'rs  engagnul  in  bristdlli  ;  its  ma ximnm  dept  li  is 
wore  about  eipial,  ()0,0t)t)  on  I'ach  L2t)0  ft.,  and  i(,s  ari'a,  is  82  sip  m., 

I  whih^  i’,s  Hurfnei' 
alt.  is  tilt)  ft.  B(h1 
by  the  Maggia, 

I  h('  OkiiSa,  or  'roee, 


fi'i; 


and  the  rieino, 
which  Iravi'rsixs 
it,,  its  wa l('i’s  ha,ve 
a,  grei'iiish  Inu'  a,t 
its  uppia'  (md, 
wliih^  at  1  li('  ot  hm* 
I'xtnmiily  it  is  a, 
deep  a/.niv.  'riio 
N.  arm.  in  llx^ 
iSwis.s  canton  of 
Ticino,  is  called 
Ladvc  Locarno, 
and  on  its  N.  sliori'  Htands  llu^ 
pictnnxsipui  town  id'  Locarno  (f/.c.). 
lad'ty  mountains  (uudo.si'  tlu^  N. 
-  .  ^  ^  part,  while  to  lh('  S.  Ilu'  hills, 

P^ouglit  hot, ween  tho  British  and  coviua'dwilliviiuwards.slopi'grad- 
the  Boers,  I )wa  H,  1899,  A  British  ually  to  tlu^  phiin,  Maggioic  is 
force  about  JO, 000  strong,  urnhw  noli'd  for  its  heanliful  semiery. 
Lord  Methuen,  was  advancing  to  Oppositi^  Balia ti/.a,  are  the  Borro- 
tho  relief  of  Kimberlyy.  It  lia,d  mean  Ish's  (7./’,). 
fought  throe  actions  within  a  wandc,  Magg'ot.  Bopidar  name  for  (be 
losing  about  1,000  mini,  and  had  la,rva,  ol  ail  niscet,  <\sp(a*ia,ll v  wlxui 
forced  Hie  orossiug  of  the  Modchu-.  while  in  colour  a, ml  without,  h'gs. 
It  was  Hien  reinforced  hy  the  TIuHiuan  is  not  a,  scimil  ilic  one,  and 
Highland  brigade. 

In  front  was  a  somieirele  of  bills 


Magaiore,  North  Italy.  The  lake  seen  from  above  S'j'i).sa, 
looking  toward  Isola  Bella  and  tho  Alps 

side  ;  but  the  Auslrians  lost,  10,000, 
including  a  number  of  prisoners  ; 
the  French  lost  about  4,000. 

Magersfontein,  Battor  of. 


1ms  no  dtdlnile  lirnils  of  a|t|>lica,' 

.  . ’  tion,  It  i,s  most,  eommoidy  given  (o 

but  little  appears  to  have  birn  the  larvan  ofllii^  foumrin  (hsaiy- 
known  about  the  Boors  holding  iiig  animal  and  V(‘getal»l(^  mat, ter. 
them.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  Dee.  Mag’hara.  Wadi  N.W.  (dLbdad 
10,  m  heavy  rain,  tho  force  movtHl  Siwbal,  near  (be  W.  Sinai  eoiist,  of 
out  to  the  attack.  Tho  main  assault  Egy^it,.  A  narrow  \idh''V  be(\v<Hui 
xvas  entrusted  lo  the  four  regiments  sandsl-om^  elilfs,  its  VV.  fas  'e  is  p(um- 
w  brigade  under  t rated  by  galleries  made  by  a aeimiti 

nauchope.  The  brigade  of  (diards  Egyptian  tunpioisi^  miners,  who 
and  a  brigade  of  English  infantry  sculpt, unul  ridith's  tluu't'on,  port  ray- 
were  behind.  ^  their  royal  ruasriu’s  from  tlu* 

1  St- dynast, V  dowa  to  Ba-meHixs  IL 
B  ack  Watch  leading,  rcnew'od  tho  From  J<S49  Maidonuld  at, tempted 
advance.  It  was  1  a.m.,  and  the  unsueccwfully  to  rework  Huunines. 
men  wcwo  moving  in  close  order,  Petrie  mmb/  a  HysUunatht  exuun- 
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Magi.  (ViHto  of  l(‘arnetl  prioHtH 
ill  auiuont  IVraia.  An  aborijiiiiial 
Median  tribe,  they  beeaino  pre¬ 
dominant  thr()Up;h  tluir  develoi)- 
mcait  of  e-entral  Awian  Hliamanlsin, 
])i‘a(!tiHinfi;  I'Xpoaure  of  the  dt'ad 
and  nex.t-ot’"kin  marriage.  The 
Kab-Mag  of  Jer.  was  Nebii- 
ehadnr/zar’s  ehi(d  magns  ;  the  con¬ 
temporary  flernsaleiu  ,sun-\v'orHhip 
(Kzek.  8)  attestH  their  missionary 
arlivity,  aliuut  (idO  B.C.,  and  the 
iiehistun  inseription  numtioiiH 
tlieni.  AfUn*  their  Aryan  subj liga¬ 
tion  they  acquired  (iontrol  of  the 
Zoi'oaHtrian  worship,  contributing 
tliendo  its  dualistic  principle. 
They  maintaincxl  tluir  (suprematy 
throughout  the  ISassaiiian  empire, 
ultimately  declining  into  un¬ 
honoured  jugglers,  whence  the 
EngliHli  word  magii!.  The  Magi  of 
tlio  Nativity  story  (Matt.  2)  are 
popularly  associated  with  much 
Linhistorie  ti'adiiion.  See  Three 
Kings  ;  8imon  Magus. 

Magic  (Or.  wagike,  pertaining 
to  the  Magi).  IVae.ticiO  of  attompt- 
iiig  or  preteudiog  to  eont-rol  (weutiS 
by  non-rat/ioual  processes.  It  is 
based  on  a  belief  that  man  may 
Bi‘curo  the  mastery  of  nature  and 
tlio  supeniatur‘al  by  means  of  ap¬ 
propriate  rites,  manual  or  oral. 

ddio  ])HychoIogi(5al  attitude  of 
primitive  man  towards  his  en¬ 
vironment,  seen  and  unseen,  i.s  a 
vague  complo-x:  best  describt'd  as 
magieo-roligious.  Even  in  the 
lowest  levels  of  culture  all  beliefs, 
with  the  practices  and  rites  that 
give  exju'cssion  to  them,  are  not 
necessarily  magical.  They  some¬ 
times  recognizes  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously,  dependence  upon  rather 
than  mastery  of  the  imsoen,  and 
thereby  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  religion.  If  magic  be  dolined  as 
the  power  of  the  spell,  and  religion 
as  submission  to  a  higher  power, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
that  between  spell  and  prayer. 

When  magic  is  countenanced  by 
the  eommnnity  at  largo,  its  pro¬ 
fessed  ox])oncntB  ai’c  hold  in  estcora 
so  long  as  they  are  thought  to  be 
■w'orkitig  for  the  general  good.'  They 
may  rise  to  social  ominemjo,  as  in 
ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  and 
from  their  superior  capacity  may 
attain  the  supremo  power.  Thus 
Dinka  chiefs  owe  their  position  to 
their  prestige  as  the  tribal  rain¬ 
makers  ;  when  this  power  fails, 
they  may  be  deposed.  But  there 
often  arises  a  suspicion,  if  not  a 
certainty,  that  magical  powers 
are  being  exercised  for  private 
ends,  and  this  aspect  of  them 
leads  to  their  being  regarded  as 
antisocial  and  condemned  as  illicit. 
Hence  the  distinction  between 
white  and  black  magic,  the  one 
benelicent,  the  other  baleful 


It  would  Hconi  that  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  magical  ritual  act 
pretzel  led  word.  Tdio  elTicacy  of 
the  act  is  usually  deemed  to  ho 
iu  ilie  law  of  aHsociatiuo.  Heiujo 
the  use  of  siicsh  terms  as  sym- 
jiathetic,  contagious,  and  imita¬ 
tive  nia-gic,  as  when  an  Austi^alian 
hlackfellow  induces  the  death  of 
an  enemy  by  pointing  a  death - 
bone  towards  him,  a  Basuto  youth 
acapiinw  courage  by  eating  a  slain 
wari'ior’s  heart,  oi‘  a  seaman  raistjs 
a  wind  by  whistling.  ''I'ho  magic 
of  word  or  naane-~™tho  spell  or  en- 
ehantmeut— -rests  on  the  notion 
that  they  partake  of  the  substance 
of  the  person  or  thing  denoted,  a 
mode  of  thought  especially  rife 
among  Homitic  peoples. 

In  its  beginnings  magiij  was  a 
genuine  olTort  of  tlio  human  mind 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  luck.  The 
magician  should  bo  conceived  as 
exerting  a  power,  not  as  prac-tising 
an  art.  This  mystic  power  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  occult  is  eouvenieiitly 
called  maua,  a  Polynesian  word 
denoting  the  positive  aB}»ect  of 
magic,  its  negative  aspei't  bdng 
denoted  by  the  more  familiar 
Polynesian  word  i/ahoo.  Wlnm 
this  potimcy  is  confoixod  upon  in- 
animato  objects  they  become 
fetishes,  talismans,  or  mascots,  and 
amulots  or  dehmsive  charms. 

In  the  workaday  w'orld  tliere 
is  a  largo  realm  of  em[)irical 
firacrieo  wdiich  ae.lhevcs  n^sulis 
by  rational  procsossos,  suMi  as 
cliipping  a  Hint  or  weaving  a  mat. 
''.riieso  acts,  thercroro,  are  not 
magical,  and  it  is  out  of  them,  not 
out  of  the  magical,  that  sdimce 
emerged.  .Both  magic  and  primi¬ 
tive  religion  are  ]>rimarily  (am- 
corned  with  the  crises  of  life,  and 
their  ritual  oxiirossion  is  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  events 
of  birth,  roprod action,  and  decay. 
Hence  the  medicino-man  mtugos 
into  the  witch-doctor  when,  to  his 
crude  jiharniacy  and  surgery,  ho 
adds  such  magical  mysteries  as 
the  protended  exorcism  of  a 
disease-demon,  or  the  jiro vision  of 
a  talisman  to  ensure  childbearing. 
Magical  rites  may  also  bo  practisecl, 
cither  by  the  community,  as  in 
the  Hopi  snako-danco,  or  by  the 
individual  magician,  for  compel¬ 
ling  rain,  or  increasing  the  fertility 
of  cattle  and  crops.  Much  magic  is 
defenaivo  in  purpose,  as  when  one 
sorcerer  seeks  to  counteract  the 
malignant  aiiolls  of  another,  or  an 
amulet  is  worn  to  avei*t  the  evil 
oyo.  While  divination  roscniblos 
magic  in  employing  non -rational 
processes,  it  diifors  from  it  in  that 
its  purpose  in  relation  to  the  un¬ 
known  is  discovery,  not  control 
The  tendency  of  advancing  cul¬ 
ture  has  always  been  to  discredit, 


and  yet  to  fear,  those  magical 
arts  whi(di  are  practised  by  poo()lc)H 
on  a  lower  cultural  plane.  Idle 
Malay  is  eonvdnccd  that  the  jungle- 
dwelling  dakun  jiuHsesses  myste¬ 
rious  powers  which  canrujt  be 
arous(^d  with  impimity,  and  the 
peasantry  in  rural  Britain  still  siick 
the  aid  of  the  gypsy  in  the  grt'ater 
mlses  of  life.  Miigie  d«)nuaatod 
the  (uuotional  life  of  eaily  (b'CHaai, 
and  magical  arts  wore  aHribiit(Hl 
to  Mcseaitd  and  her  ulTspring, 
(dree  and  Medea.  Idie  introdue- 
iien  of  central  Asian  shamanism 
iniio  Fersiai  gave  rise  to  the  |)ricwl.ly 
euiste  of  the  Magi,  who  nitinuitoly 
dog('nera,l)ed  into  mer<(  jugglers. 
They  b(i(iueathcd  to  Purope  the 
word  nuigic  as  dtmoting  legerde¬ 
main  and  other  fonns  of  visual 
ckicoption,  still  ealknl  conjuring. 

At  the  beginning  of  omna-a/  magi¬ 
cal  arts  (^amo  into  con  diet  with 
Christian  knujhing,  as  riHiorded  in 
the  N.I\  Tlu'y  comprised  a  far¬ 
rago  of  boliM's  allee.ted  by  imo- 
platoihsm  and  otluu'  philoso¬ 
phical  .speinilations.  Introduciod 
into  W.  Europe  through  Byzaii- 
tiue  and  Saraeeiiie  cluumels,  th(\y 
devdepini  new  methods  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Their  npystie.  a|)- 
paraluB  of  wands,  rings,  mirrors, 
diagrams,  symbols,  and  meaning¬ 
less  phrast^B  wore  ckHmuMl  by  Ihoir 
expononts  to  bo  endowed  with  a 
poteiujy  whkdi  irresistibly  ensunMl 
the  attainment  of  their  (mds.  See 
Ohoah;  Baiu-makiug  Customs; 
V oodoo ;  Witche-raft, 

XS.  O'.  Harmoxr 

Bibliography*  Magic  and  Fotish- 
ism,  A.  0.  Iladdou,  11)00;  Tko 
(k)ldon  Bough,  J.  (I  Ernznr,  1011; 
The  Threshold  of  Religion,  H.  R. 
Marcitt,  rev  (ul.  lOM;  Hitiud  of 
Higher  Miigic,  K.  Morrish,  1047. 

Magic  Circle,  A  society  of 
British  eonjurers,  prok^sional  and 
amateur.  It  was  foumh^d  in  1005 
by  Neil  Weavcjr,  Uerlxu't  (lollings, 
and  Ernest  Adams.  See  Conjuring. 

Magic  Fltatc,  Ihiio.  English 
title  of  Die  Zauhtnlkite,  an  op('ra 
composed  hy  Mozart,  tirsi  produe<Hi 
under  his  direition  in  Vienna  Bept. 
30,  1701.  Consitku'ed  the  gri'uti'st 
of  MozarEs  G(xman  opcu’as,  it  was 
composed  for  his  friimd  BMiik- 
anetler,  managtT  of  tlu^  Vimuia* 
theatre,  who  also  wrotc^  th(‘.  libretto. 
A  fairy  ”  opera,  it  (aimhitu^s  the 
spoctaole  of  a  pantomime  with  the 
solemnity  of  ritual  nnisic,  and  met 
with  instant  sucecjss.  It  was  giv<m 
in  England,  in  the  original  (ETman, 
at  Covent  Gankm  in  1833  ;  the 
first  prodne.tion  in  English  was  at 
Drury  Bane  in  1838.  Cootlui  Ixgan, 
but  did  not  eonifik^tcy  a  libnddo 
for  a  setiucd.  Das  Labyrinth,  by 
Winter,  is  a  atxpiM.  q 
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Magic  Sqnare.  Arrangement 
of  numbers  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
which  is  divided  on  a  chess-board 

pattern, 


1 

15 

14 

4 

IZ 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

H 

5 

13 

3 

2 

16 

Magic  square  in 
which  the  sum 
of  the  numbers 
in  every  row, 
column,  or  dia¬ 
gonal  is  34 


so 

that  the  sum 
of  the  numbers 
in  every  row, 
ill  every  col¬ 
umn,  and  in 
each  diagonal 
is  the  same.  A 
familiar  and 
historical  ex¬ 
ample  is  the 
magic  square 
in  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  en¬ 
graving  of  Melancholy,  which  is 
illustrated.  In  this  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  in  every  row,  every  col¬ 
umn,  and  each  diagonal  is  34. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  num¬ 
bers  used  in  this  magic  square  are 
consecutive,  and  run  from  1  to  16. 
If  the  integers  are  consecutive  from 
1  to  the  square  is  said  to  be  of 
the  nth  order.  In  such  an  example 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  any  row, 
column,  or  diagonal  is  equal  to 
^  71  (n^  +1).  Some  magic  squares 
are  of  considerable  antiquity,  and, 
engraved  on  silver  or  other  metal, 
were  worn  as  amulets,  as  indeed 
they  are  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
Emmanuel  Moschopulus,  who  died 
in  Italy  about  1460,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  them,  and  investigated 
their  mathematical  theory,  and 
the  astrologers  of  his  time,  and 
afterwards,  wrre  much  impressed 
by  these  arrangements,  the  squares 
of  the  orders  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 
being  associated  respectively  with 
the  seven  astrological  planets, 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  In 
1705  De  la  Hire  translated  the 
essay  of  Moschopulus  and  collected 
the  various  known  theorems  on 
them,  and  gave  rules  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  magic  squares  of 
higher  order  than  the  second. 

Magilp  OR  Meguilp.  An  oil 
medium  used  by  artists.  It  gives 
a  smooth  paint  which  works  easily 
under  the  brush.  It  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  is  said  to  have  been  used 


by  Claude,  and  certainly  was  by 
Reynolds  and  Wilkie.  The  formula 
varied,  but  it  consisted  essentially 
of  mastic  varnish  and  linseed  oil  or 
linseed  oil  varnish.  Magdp  lacks 
permanence  and,  especially  if  a 
quick  drying  varnish  is  used, 
cracks  badly,  so  that  its  use  is  now 
condemned. 

Maginn,  William  (1793-1842). 
Irish  author.  Born  at  Cork,  July 
10,  1793,  he  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  1823 
went  to  London  to  pursue  a  liter¬ 


ary  career,  contributing  to  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  and  to  Fraser’s 
Magazine,  which  he  assisted  in 
founding,  and  in  which  his 
Homeric  Ballads  appeared.  His 
remarkable  scries  of  Shakespeare 
Papers,  wLich  appeared  m  Black¬ 
wood’s  during  1837,  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  He  con¬ 
tracted  habits  of  intemperance, 
fell  into  debt,  and  in  1842  w^as 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  He  was 
released  by  the  offices  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  his  shattered 
constitution  gave  way  soon  after- 
w'ards,  and  he  died  at  Walton-on- 
Thames,  Aug.  21.  Maginn  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strong  vein  of  native  wit, 
which  even  in  his  most  wTctched 
circumstances  never  failed  lum. 

Maginot  Line.  A  system  of 
fortifications  covering  part  of  the 
frontier  of  France.  The  original 
defence  system  was  begun  in  1929, 
mider  the  direction  of  Maginot, 
French  war  minister,  and  W'as 
completed  in  1936.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  extended  from  Montmedy  to 
Belfort ;  but  in  1936  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  the  line  to  the 
English  Channel  in  the  N.  and  to 
G-renoble  in  the  S.,  increasing  the 
length  from  250  to  600  m.  The 
defences  on  the  Franco- Belgian 
frontier  were  still  unfinished  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  Great  War, 
and  W.  of  Mont¬ 
medy  consisted  of 
little  more  than 
field  fortifications. 

Much  of  the 
Maginot  line  wms 
underground, 
only  barbed  ware 
entanglements, 
tank  obstacles, 
and  some  block¬ 
houses  being  vis¬ 
ible.  Ahead  of  the 
line  itself  were 
strongpoints  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  up 
an  attacker  and 
force  him  to  dis¬ 
close  his  real 
objective.  The 
defenders  would 
then  fall  back  to 
the  main  defences 
through  under¬ 
ground  passages. 

Minefields,  tank 
traps,  and  ob¬ 
stacles,  all  covered 
by  concealed 
weapons,  guarded 
the  approaches  to 
the  line.  The 
defenders  were 
protected  against 
surprise  by  an 
elaborate  warning 


system.  Big  forts  were  nothing 
less  than  underground  barracks, 
with  living  quarters,  hospitals,  air- 
conditioning  a])para.tus,  ii  tid  trans¬ 
port  systems  which  included  elo(‘- 
tric  rlys.  8ome  passage's  exic'iuh'd 
20  m.  behind  the  line,  so  that  the 
forts  could  bercvictualled  and  rein¬ 
forced  undisturbed  by  the  t'nemy. 

Heavy  guns  were  mounlt'd  in 
turret  casemates,  which  wc'rc  sur¬ 
rounded  by  machine-guns  to  pre¬ 
vent  enemy  troops  from  placing 
demolition  charges  against  the 
upper  works.  By  the  use  of 
panoramic  telescopes  the-  guns 
could  he  controlled  as  in  a  battle¬ 
ship.  The  cables  of  ihe^  tcdc'phone 
system  were  buried  live',  metre's 
(161  ft.)  deep  in  concrc'te  slabs, 
and  the  excha,nges  wc'ro  50  metres 
(164  ft.)  underground.  Through¬ 
out  the  line  the  shelt(U-H  were  con¬ 
structed  far  away  from  the  ease- 
mates  ;  ami  tiio  uiKhu'ground 
galleries  could  bo  divided  into 
sections  by  armour-plat(‘d  doors. 
The  German  conntc'.rpart  to  tlu’! 
Maginot  Line  was  the  Si('gfri(',tl 
Line  (g'.i'.).  By  ilu'ir  bri'ak- 
through  N.  of  Montmedy,  th(i 
Germans  outflanked  tlu^  line  in 
May,  1940,  and  finally  took  it  in 
reverse,  'though  in  place's  the 
defences  held  out  until  the  sur¬ 
render  of  France  iu  Jum\  There 
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Maginot  Line.  Map  of  the  system  of  fortifications  cover¬ 
ing  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  It  was  begun  1929, 
under  the  Erection  of  the  war  minister  Maginot,  and 
completed  1936,  and  was  250  m.  in  length 
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is  little  doubt  that  this  line  gave 
the  French  military  headers  a  false 
■sense  of  security  aiid  impaired  thc^ 
off(‘nsivo  spirit  of  the  army.  The 
lessons  of  the  German  eainpaign 
.in  Poland  were  ignored  ;  and  th(‘, 
Maginot  outlook  was  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  tUsaster. 
See  t'ortifieation. 

Magister.  In  classical  Rome, 
the  name  of  various  ofVuMals,  both 
publi(;  and  privab',  religious  and 
secular.  Tlu'.  most  important  were  : 
magister  equitum.  (mastc'i*  of  ilu^ 
horse),  the  corunuMider  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  under  a  diet,ator  (q.v.)^  by 
whom  he  wa,s  appointed  ;  imi(jisler 
mUiturn  (masU'r  of  soldiery),  the 
name  given  after  th(‘  time  of  Oon- 
stantine  th(‘  Great  to  i,h(^  imi)erial 
geiicrals  and  legates  ;  magister  affi- 
ciormn  (master  of  odiees),  ehi('f  of 
the  civil  service;  maglnter  memoriae, 
who  communi('aU'd  imperial  d('- 
cisions  to  iJie  pi^ople.  The  nanu^ 
was  also  given  to  heads  of 
guilds,  corporations,  and  f)ri(‘stly 
colk'ges,  to  nrunicfpal  ollicials,  tiO 
persons  chosen  by  the  creditors  of 
an  insolvent  debtor  to  act  in  tludr 
interests,  to  the  ea,ptain  of  a  ship, 
and  to  the  master  of  the  (U'remonies 
at  a  bantpuT.  Fae.h  country  vil¬ 
lage  (vieus)  and  distri(d,  (pagim) 
also  had  its  rnagistnr.  During  the 
regal  period  the  administration  of 
the  city  was  in  th(^  hands  of  a 
mcigislar  mlm. 

Magistrate  (l^at.  magulralim). 
Official  of  Roman  origin,  mainly 
eonccrrK‘d  with  adminisbu'ing  th(‘ 
law.  In  anci(mt  ItoTiK'  the  magis¬ 
trates  (hiring  the,  n'publican  period 
were,  divided  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  Thc^  fornu'ir  included 
th(^  consuls,  eimsors,  ])raef.orH, 
aediles,  quaestors,  taibunes  of  the 
plehs ;  the  latter  the  di(da1or, 
master  of  horse,  military  t,ribun(‘S 
with  consular  power. 

Further  dislinctions  w'ere  patri¬ 
cian  magistrates,  appointed  after 
the  ausjjicoH  had  been  taken  ;  and 
plebeian,  appointed  witliout  aus¬ 
pices.  The  dictatorship,  convSul- 
ship,  praeiorship,  and  censorship 
were  higher  {majores),  the  aedilc- 
»ship,  quacstorship,  and  tribunate 
of  the  people  lower  (minorcs),  ma¬ 
gistracies.  Curulc  magistrates— 
(ionsuls,  censors,  praetors,  and 
curulo  aodilcs' — had  the  right  to  sit 
in  a  curule  chair  and  to  w(\ir  Ihe 
toga  praetexta^,  a  white  t.oga  wil,h 
purple  border.  Those  magistrates 
who  possessed  the  imperiuni— 
which  they  exercised,  though  with 
cerlain  limitations,  as  the  succes- 
s(>rs  and  representatives  of  the  old 
kings — but  not  those  who  only  had 
potestas,  or  executive  powers 
limited  to  their  sphere  of  office, 


were  accompanied  by  lietors  bear¬ 
ing  the  fasces.  Idie  order  of 
magisterial  rank  was  dictator, 
consul,  praetor,  masier  of  horse, 
censor,  aedile,  quaestor. 

Ju  modern  usage  the  word  magis¬ 
trate  is  Jipplied  to  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  publicly  vested 
with  authority  to  administer  the 
law.  rlusl  ices  of  the  pi^ace  are  com¬ 
monly  called  magistrates,  and  the 
lu^ad  of  a  republi(i,  e.g.  the  U.R.A., 
is  known  as  tbe  chief  magistrate. 

Magistrates’  courts  (forimu-l) 
police  courts)  })lay  a  great  part  in 
the  administration  of  criminal 
juHtii(U‘  ill  England.  The  great 
majority  of  these  courts  c.onsist  oi 
justices  of  tihe  peace  who  ma)' 
n'ceive  expense's  but  no  othei 
n'lniineration  and  who  are  not 
trainc'd  lawyers.  Usually  tfic-ri 
must  be  at  Ic'ast  two  juslices  in 
the  court,  but  for  some'  purpose's 
one  justice  may  act.  These',  courts 
issue'  summonse'H  requiring  aceuvseel 
])c'rHonH  or  a  witiu'ss  to  attend,  or 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an 
aecuse'd  jMU’son  or  of  a  wit, ness  who 
fails  to  atte'ucl.  The^y  also  try  all 
eriminal  eases  arising  in  theii 
disiiict  excc'pt  the  more  serious 
and  these'  tlu'y  send  for  trial  at 
quarter  sesHiems  or  assize's  it  tlu'> 
el('('.ide  there'  is  some  evidence 
against  the^  aecuse'd. 

Magistrate's’  courts  have',  also 
jiiriseliedion  in  some  civil  matters, 
Os.g.  affiliation  cases;  domestic  pro- 
ceu'diiigH  be'twee^n  husband  and 
wife* ;  applieations  for  conse'iit  te 
the  marriage  of  persons  uiide'r  iil. 

Jn  London 'Outside  the  City  and 
in  a  few  provincial  courts,  t,he 
magistrates  arc  i)ai(l  lawyers  cal  lee  I 
stipe'iidiarit'H.  (In  the  City  ol 
London  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
me'ii  sit  at  the'!  Mansion  Houses  and 
the^  Guildhall.)  Any  one  of  the'se 
pe'irsons  may  sit  alone. 

Magma.  In  geology,  term  given 
to  the  molten  or  potentially  tliiid 
material  from  which  igneous  rocks 
(lavas,  oto.)  are  derived.  Magma 
differs  from  lava  in  that  it  con- 
lains  dissolved  gases  and  other 
volatile  coitstitucnts  whiedi  escape 
from  the  fluid  when  it  Bolidilies  or 
when  it  eome.s  to  tihe  eartli’s  sur¬ 
face  and  the  pre.ssurc  <lue'i  to  the' 
load  of  ()V(Tlying  roe.ks  is  absent. 

Magmas  vary  widely  in  chemical 
('ompositiem.  Rocks  derived  from 
tJiom  show  oven  wider  variations, 
beoauso  as  cooling  progresses  the 
magmatic  fluid  changes  in  com¬ 
position  as  dilleront  minerals 
crystallise  in  turn,  or  as  country 
rock  is  assimilated  into  it.  The 
conditions  under  which  magmas 
consolidate  control  the  degree 
of  crystallisation  of  the  rock  pro¬ 


duct.  Slow  cooling  at  depth  pro¬ 
motes  comxdeto  crystallisation  of 
the  constituent  minerals.  This 
drives  out  the  volatiles,  which  in 
consequence  permeate  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  rook,  altering 
or  metamorphosing  them,  and  in 
places  forming  ore  deposits.  See 
rgneouR  Rocks;  Lava;  Motamor- 
phisni ;  RJiitonie  Rocks  ;  Volcano. 

Magmatic  Segregations.  Type 
of  mineral  dcpo.sit.  They  are' 
formed  by  concentrating  processtis 
operating  within  a  molten  roe'k 
magma  before  appreciable  crys¬ 
tallisation  has  taken  place,  im¬ 
portant  deposit, s  have  been  formed 
in  t/his  way,  but  the  numbers  arc 
small  compared  witih  tliose  arising 
out  of  later  hvdro-thermal  ae;iivil,v 
{see  Hydrothermal  Deposits).  Typi¬ 
cal  magmatic  segregatiems  incluele 
certain  magnotilo,  chromite,  and 
sulphide  ore  bodies.  The  enormous 
mass  of  magnetite  at  Kirima  in 
Sweden  forms  an  cut, ire  hill-ridgo 
and  is  considered  to  represent  a 
segregation  of  solid  magnetite  that 
has  lieeii  rcmelled  and  H(|uec'.zcd 
out  into  adjoining  rock  to  form  a 
solifl  dyke  of  iron  ore.  The 
magnetite  (Crystallised  early  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  ihc!  magma 
chamber.  Similar  gravity  con¬ 
centrations  of  early  chromite 
crystallisations  arcc  found  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  elsewhere.  Sulphielec 
segregations  {e.g.  at,  Sudbury,  Out.) 
are  slightly  eUlTe'rent ;  here  the 
couecenl ration  was  clTece.tod  by  t,he 
separation  of  a  heavy  Hulpliidt' 
medt  which  became  immiscible 
with  the  parent  magma  and  sank 
to  the  bottom. 

Magna  Carta  (Lat,.,  grecat 
charier).  A  doenimcnt  sealed  by 
King  .'John  of  England  in  1215, 
seeniring  national  liberties.  The 
mi.sgovmmment  of  John  {q.v.)  had 
become  intolerable,  alike  to  the 
barons,  the  clergy,  and  the  com¬ 
mons  of  England.  Ho  had  over¬ 
ridden  or  sought  to  override  all 
law,  and  in  Jan.,  1215,  the  barons 
demanded  the  conlirmaiion  of  the 
old  charter  issued  by  Henry  1,  a 
charter  promising  to  observe  “  the 
good  laws  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.”  Jt  became^  evident  that 
John  intended  to  resist  by  foreo— 
aJso  that  he  had  not  force  enough. 
The  barons,  largely  guided  by  tilu' 
archbishop,  Stephen  Langlon,  who 
otHoially  conducted  negotiations 
on  the  king’s  behalf,  revised  tbeir 
terms  in  a  more  stringent  sense  ; 
and  the  king  found  himself  eom- 
poUod  to  aeeopt  them  and  to  soli  his 
seal  to  the  Great  Charter  on  June 
15,  at  Runnymode,  near  Staines. 

Except  for  the  one  section  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  immediate  control  of 
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the  government,  the  palladium, 
of  English  liberties  ”  aimed  not  at 
all  at  the  making  of  revolutionary 
changes.  It  stated  what  Lang- 
ton  and  the  barons  took  to  be  the 
recognized  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  governance  of  the 
realm  in  accordance  with  old- 
established  law  and  custom  ;  it  re¬ 
quired  king  and  barons  alike  to 
bind  themselves  to  observe  those 
laws  and  customs  ;  it  claimed  that 


lent  to  the  U.S.A.  for  exhibition 
at  the  Hew  York  fair  in  1939,  and 
was  retained  in  America,  because 
of  the  hazards  of  returning  it  under 
war  conditions,  until  1946.  Magna 
Carta,  W.  S.  McKechnie,  1905, 
remains  the  authoritative  study. 

Magna  C3-raecia  (Lat.,  great 
Greece).  Collective  name  given  to 
the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  the 
S.  of  Italy,  the  chief  being  Taren- 
tum,  Croton,  Sybaris,  E-hegium, 


Magnesia.  Oxide  of  inagne- 
siuni,  MgO.  The  name  is  also  a[)- 
plied  to  the  carbonate  known  (lom- 
mercially  as  magnesia  allui.  The 
oxide  is  produc^ed  when  magnesium 
is  burnt  in  air,  but  is  usually 
prepared  by  heating  magnesium 
carbonate.  It  is  a  Avhito,  light., 
amorphous  powder  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iircliricks,  cruci¬ 
bles,  etc.,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  forms  of  limelight..  Jt  is 
also  used  in  medicine  as  a  Ia,xative. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Series . 
In  geology,  a  group  of  .limest.omvs 
of  Permian  ago  (q.v, )  in  which  mag¬ 
nesium  carbonate  is  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  scries 
occurs  in  G.B.  as  a  w(4l  marked 
baud  running  roughly  H.  a.nd  S, 
from  Durham  to  Derbyslurc,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Pennines.  The 
rock,  variable  in  quality,  is  quar¬ 
ried  for  building  stone. 

Magnesite  (Lai.  Magnesia.,  a 
place  name).  Minora.l  consisling 
of  magnesium  carbonatiO,  eonst.i- 
tul  ing  an  ini  port  a, ni  orc-miiuTal  of 
magnesium.  It  ma.y  oeiair  as  rbom- 
bohcdral  crystals  resembling  cal- 
cite,  or  compact  and  amorfihous, 
and  varies  in  colour  from  white  to 
yollow-lirown.  It  is  found  in  veins 
or  iiTOgulaii’  shapi'-d  umssivs  in  inag- 
ncsium-ri(!h  rocks,  such  as  sm-pen- 
tino  or  dolomiti? ;  also  in  hydro¬ 
thermal  veins.  The  most  important 
known  dofiosits  are  in  t  he  U.S.E.  It., 
Austria,  Manchuria,  t.ho  IT.H.A.  A 
source  of  magnesium,  maignesit.o  is 
also  used  in  making  refractory 
bricks  for  special  linings  in  cert  ain 
metallurgical  proiiosses.  fspocial 
plastic,  quick-sotting  cements  are 
made  from  prepared  ma.gncsit.o 
and  magnesium  chloride.  Crude 
magnesite  is  t.ho  base  for  maaiy 
magnesium  aalt.s,  including  Efisom 
salts.  See  Magnesium ;  Magne¬ 
sium  Ores. 

Magnesium  (Lat.  Mhgnosia, 
a  place  name).  Metallic  element 
notable  for  its  lightness.  The 
metal  was  first  isolated  by  Daivy  in 
1808.  Later  Bussy  a,nd  Bunsen 
obtained  reasonable  (pia.ntit.ies  by 
reduction  of  magnesiu'm  chloride 
with  potassium,  but  for  many 
years  its  only  use  as  a  metal  was 
for  photographic  work,  where  the 
intense  light  emitted  l)y  t.he  burn¬ 
ing  ribbon  was,  and  stiil  is  l.o  some 
extent,  used  for  taking  indoor 
photographs.  Prom  lOOS  tlie  Ger¬ 
mans  developed  the  magnesium- 
rich  alloys,  which  sinc(3  1920  have 
taken  a  world-wide  and  important 
place  in  industry.  element., 

symbol  Mg,  falls  in  the  sc(iond 
group  of  the  Periodic  Talilo,  hav¬ 
ing  two  free  valency  cloclrons,  as 
do  beryllium,  calcium,  strontium, 
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Magna  Carta.  Facsimiles  showing,  top,  three  lines  o£  the  preamble  and 
beneath  them  three  of  the  39th  chapter,  which  guaranteed  trial  by  jury 

neither  in  the  crown  nor  anywhere 
else  did  there  lie  any  power  or  right 
to  override  them  or  to  change  them 
except  with  the  common  consent ; 
and  it  asserted  the  right  of  resist¬ 
ance  in  arms  to  such  attempt  to 
override  or  change  them. 

It  laid  down  the  principles  that 
no  man  may  be  punished  without 
fair  trial;  that  punishment  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  offence,  and 
that  justice  may  not  be  denied  nor 
delayed,  nor  sold  to  any  man.  It 
afiSrmed,  as  generally  recognized, 
certain  feudal  rights  of  lor(is  over 
their  vassals,  and  it  claimed  that 
demands  beyond  these  might  not 
be  made  without  the  sanction  of 
the  great  council  of  the  realm, 
duly  summoned  according  to 
recognized  form.  This  clause  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  crown  cannot  impose 
additional  taxation  without  the 
assent  of  parliament. 

The  British  Museum  possesses 
the  original  Articles  of  the  Barons 
and  two  of  the  four  surviving 
originals  of  the  Magna  Carta  of 
1215,  the  two  others  being  at 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury.  TheLacock 
abbey  copy  of  Henry  Ill’s  third 
reissue  of  Magna  Carta,  1225,  i.e. 
the  final  form  as  still  in  the  statute 
book,  was  presented  to  the 
museum  in  1945,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  document,  with 
a  nearly  complete  impression  of 
the  first  great  seal  of  Henry.  The 
Lincoln  copy  of  Magna  Carta  was 


and  Metapontum.  The  original 
colonies  were  mostly  founded  c.720 
-650  B.C.,  rose  to  great  power  and 
wealth,  warred  with  each  other 
and  with  the  natives,  and  were 
decadent  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  in  271  b.o. 

Magnesia.  Two  ancient  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  (1)  Magnesia  ad 
Maeandrum  (near  mod.  Ortaklar), 
a  city  of  Ionia  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lethaeus  and  Maeander,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Magnetes  from  Thessaly,  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  c.  652  B.c.,  and 
rebuilt  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
specially  famed  for  a  temple  of 
Artemis,  of  which  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  remains,  and  also  of  a 
theatre  and  gymnasium.  (2)  Mag¬ 
nesia  ad  Sipylum  (mod.  ilanissa) 
was  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  N.W.  of 
Mt.  Sipylus.  Here  Lucius  Scipio 
Asiaticus  defeated  Antiochus  the 
Great,  190  B.o.,  and  put  an  end  to 
Seleucid  domination  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  city  is 
the  so-called  rock  of  Niobe  (q.v.), 
which,  however,  probably  repre¬ 
sents  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods. 

Magnesia  was  also  the  name  of  a 
peninsula  and  district  on  the  E.  of 
Thessaly.  Magnesite  is  found  in 
Euboea  opposite  here  in  great 
quantities,  whence  the  English 
word  magnet  (lit.,  Magnesian 
stone).  The  word  magnesia,  its 
corruption  manganese,  and  the  de¬ 
rivatives  magnesite,  magnesium, 
magnetite  are  of  similar  origin. 
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barium,  and  radium.  It  has  an 
atomic  number  of  12 ;  atomic 
weight,  24 '32  ;  melting  point, 
649""  C.  ;  boiling  point,  1,107°  C.  ; 
specific  gravity,  1-74  ;  (dectrical 
conductivity,  37  (silver  being  100); 
crystal  form,  close-packed  hexa¬ 
gonal,  with  lattice  constants 
n  =  3-2030  and  c  =  5-2002  at  25°  G. 

Extraction  Processes 
Magnesium  occurs  in  iiarturo  as 
the  carbonate,  magnc'sitc  MgGO.,, 
and  as  the  double  carbonate  with 
calcium,  dolomite  MgGO;,.CaCO;i. 
Other  h'ss  used  source's  are  carnal- 
litc  KCl.MgCl.j.OHjjO,  Epsom 
salt  MgS04.7Ha0,  and  the  sili¬ 
cates,  olivmo  and  serpentine.  An 
important  souixio  of  magnesium, 
accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of 
the  world’s  output,  is  natural 
brines  and  sea  water  (containing 
ono  part  of  maginvsium  in  8,000 
parts  of  water),  where  it  occurs 
as  the  double  chloride  with  po¬ 
tassium.  Tliere  are  two  (diicf 
tyx^es  of  process  for  tlio  extiraction 
of  the  metal,  although  (uicli  has 
several  variations.  The  older  pro¬ 
cess  involves  the  ekaitrolysis  of 
a  bath  of  fused  magnesium 
chloride  or  carnallito.  In  t  he  U.S.  A. 
magnesium  hydroxides  is  precipi¬ 
tated  from  sea  water  by  an  emul¬ 
sion  of  lime.  After  rdtrat-ion,  the 
hydroxide  is  converted  back  to  the 
chloride  by  the  action  of  chlorine, 
which  is  itself  obtained  a.s  a  by¬ 
product  from  the  electrolysis  pro¬ 
cess  which  follows.  During  elec¬ 
trolysis  of  the  fused  salti,  chlorine  is 
liberated  at  the  anode,  and  molten 
magnesium  at  the  eatiiode,  whore 
it  tloats  to  the  surface  and  is 
periodically  di])ped  out.  The 
electrolyte,  whicdi  must  be  kept 
heavier  than  tlio  molten  metal,  is 
not  jpure  magxiesium  chloride, 
which  has  a  high  Tuelt  ing  point  of 
712°  C.  and  a  low  oleetrical  con¬ 
ductivity,  but  a  mixture  with 
other  chlorides  such  as  those  of 
calcium  and  sodium. 

Later  processes  are  essentially 
thermal  reductions,  ono  group 
using  carbon,  as  the  reducing  agent 
and  the  other  silicon.  The  carbon 
reduction  process  was  developed 
at  Radentheim  in  Austria,  and  was 
later  carried  out  in  the  tJ.8.A.  ami 
Wales.  A  mixture  of  calcined  mag¬ 
nesite  and  powdered  coal  or  coke  is 
fed  continuously  into  an  electric 
arc  furnace.  The  resulting  reac¬ 
tion  produces  gaseous  magnesium 
and  carbon  monoxide,  and  the 
metal  is  chilled  rapidly  by  fuel  oil 
before  it  has  time  to  reoxidiso  and 
form  magnesium  oxide.  The  oil 
prevents  the  fine  magnesium  pow¬ 
der  from  igniting  spontaneously  in 
the  air  and  makes  it  safe  to  handle. 


The  silicon  reduction  prdeess  was 
devised  by  Pidgoon  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  involves  the  direct  reduction 
of  the  magnesium  presenti  in  dolo¬ 
mite  by  powdered  ferro- silicon. 
The  calcined  dolomite  is  mixed 
with  the  fciTO-silicon,  ^messed  into 
pellets,  and  heated  under  vacuum 
at  1,200  "  C.  in  a  retort.  The  mag¬ 
nesium  is  evolved  as  a  vapour  and 
crystallises  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
retort,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium 
silicate  in  the  hot  end.  The  com¬ 
mercial  metal  has  a  purity  of  at 
least  99-8  p.c,,  while  that  produced 
by  the  thermal  reduction  jirocosses 
exceeds  99 '98  p.c.  magnesium. 

Metal  from  the  clecti’olytio  pro¬ 
cess  is  often  purilied  by  remclting 
under  a  suitable  flux,  heating  to 
740  '  C.,  and  adding  up  to  ono  p.c. 
of  manganese  in  some  form  or 
other.  The  melt  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  about  70' '  C.,  when  an  iron- 
manganese  complex  solidilics  and 
settles  out,  leaving  a  purer  mag¬ 
nesium,  which  can  be  innnpcd  olT 
from  the  toj).  Anglo-American 
capacity  to  produce  magnesium 
grew  from  15,000  to  300,000  long 
tons  iier  annum  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  Pure  magnesium, 
which  is  a  hard,  white  metal,  is 
very  stable  in  ordinary  air,  but  is 
readily  attacked  by  air  containing 
salt  spray.  It  is  easily  die-cast  and 
ca,n  be  rolled  or  extruded.  An  ex¬ 
truded  rod  would  have  au  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  12  tons  per 
S(p  in.  and  an  elongation  of  4  xx.c. 

Incendiaries  and  Signals 

MagnoHium  alloys  came  into 
prominence  during  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  when  incendiary  bombs 
droj^pod  from  German  aircraft 
were  of  devastating  effect.  When 
the  Second  Great  War  started, 
magiK'sium  production  was  in¬ 
creased  for  use  in  incendiaries, 
which  absorbed  more  than  half  of 
the  combined  U.^.A.-British  jiro- 
duction,  while  magnesium  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  for  flares,  signals, 
flash  bombs,  and  othcT  applica¬ 
tions  whore  the  vivid  light  from  the 
powder  was  of  value.  At  the  same 
time  the  use  of  magnesium-ricih 
alloys  for  ongineeinng  materials 
steadily  increased. 

Magnesium,  which  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  aluminium 
hulk  for  bulk,  is  not  much  used  by 
itself  as  it  is  not  very  strong,  not 
malleable  at  room  temperatures, 
is  brittle  and  easily  corroded  ex¬ 
cept  by  alkalis.  But  by  alloying  it 
with  up  to  12  p.c.  of  manganese, 
aluminium,  and  zinc  in  varying 
proportions,  a  series  of  alloys  can 
be  produced  in  cast  or  wrought 
form.  These  are  much  used  for  on- 
giu©  parts  in  aircraft  and  automo¬ 


biles,  particularly  for  beax'y  lor¬ 
ries,  where  their  lightness  and  liigh 
strength  are  an  asset.  An  alloy 
containing  8‘f>  p.c.  aluminium,  3 '5 
p.c.  zinc,  and  ()'5  p.c.  manganese 
would  have  an  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  10  tons  per  sq.  in.  as 
cast,  with  an  elongation  hetiwcen 
2  and  8  p.c.  and  a  Brinell  hardness 
of  .50  to  00  ;  if  this  alloy  is  heat- 
treated  by  holding  it  at  370-4.50"' 
C.  for  several  hours,  the  tensiki 
strength  increases  to  13  to  10  tons 
per  sc|.  in.  with  an  elongation  of  0 
to  14  p.c. 

Other  Magnesium  Alloys 

An  alloy  containing  0*2  p.e. 
aluminium,  0‘2  p.c.  zinc,  2 '5  p.c. 
manganese,  0"2  p.e.  copper,  andO'4 
p.c.  silicon,  may  be  rolled  into 
sheets,  when  it  xvill  have  a  tensile 
strength  between  11  and  1.5  tons 
per  sq.  in.  with  an  elongation  of 
4-10  j).c.  Such  a  material  might  be 
used  for  fabrication  of  fuel  tanks, 
as  it  could  be  i-eadily  welded  by  the 
argon-aro  or  a  gas-welding  xxrocess 
(.s'cc  Welding).  An  alloy  suiiabUi 
for  forging  contains  11  p.c.  alumi¬ 
nium,  2  p.c.  zinc,  1  p.c.  manganese, 
0'4  p.c.  copjier,  and  0*3  p.c.  silicon, 
and  has  a,  tensile  strength  of  17-24 
tons  |)er  sq,  in.  and  an  elongation 
of  .5-12  p.c. 

Molten  magnesium  burns  unless 
proiecited  by  a  II ux  of  magnesium 
chloride,  fluorspar,  and  magm'-sia. 
As  it  reacts  violently  to  water, 
sand  moulds  arc  made  containing 
a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  wlihih 
burns  to  form  802  and  so  proieclis 
the  magnesium.  Various  methods 
of  j)rotectiug  tln^  alloys  from  corro¬ 
sion  have  been  dovisod,  ihe  most 
important  being  e-liromating,  which 
involves  treatment  with  alkali 
chromates  or  click  romaies.  The 
treated  surface  is  a  good  base  for 
varnishes  or  paints.  Maxiy  alumi¬ 
nium  alloys  contain  from  3-10  p.c. 
of  magnesiuxn.  Magnesium  wire  is 
used  for  degassing  X'ndio  valvcxs, 
magxiesium  ribbon  asaxi  insulator 
in  certain  healing  ajjpliancoH. 
Magnesiuxn  is  used  as  a  deoxidiser 
in  nickel  alloys,  coj)per,  and  brass. 
aVcc  Ah-craft;  Alloys ;  Aluminium  ; 
Metallurgy  ;  Welding. 

Magnesium  Ores.  Minerals 
worked  for  magnesium.  Those  ar(^ 
numerous  and  occur  in  a  variety  ol: 
ways.  Magnesite  (^.x^.),  the  car¬ 
bonate,  occurs  in  two  commercial 
forms :  as  compacii  ma,Hses  axnl 
veins  in  serpentine  formed  by  the 
action  of  exirbonatod  waters,  e.g. 
in  Greece ;  and  tis  crystalline,  or 
sx>athic,  magnesite,  in  replacmxiont 
ore-bodies  in  dolomite  or  lime¬ 
stone,  resulting  from  Gie  activity 
of  ascending  thermaJ  solutions 
emaimting  from  a  deep  igneous 
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source.  There  are  large  deposits  of 
this  type  ill  the  Urals,  R.S.F.S.R.  ; 
Manchuria,  China  ;  Central  Eur¬ 
ope  ;  the  U.S.A.  ;  and  Canada. 
Ualomite  (q.v.)  is  extensively  used 
for  refractory  work,  and  most 
countries  have  abundant  supplies. 

German}^  used  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  magnesium  metal 
from  carnallite,  magnesium  chlor¬ 
ide,  occurring  in  the  famous  Stass- 
furt  salt  deposits.  Much  of  the 
American  supply  comes  from  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  occurring  in  deep 
saline  wells  or  is  extracted  from 
sea-water  by  a  secret  process. 
Brucite,  hydrated  magnesium 
oxide,  is  used  in  Canada  and  else¬ 
where,  and  is  ideal  for  refractory 
and  ceramic  work. 

Apart  from  the  application  of 
magnesia  in  special  refractories 
and  ceramics,  magnesium  and 
magnesium  salts  have  numerous 
uses  in  paper  manufacture,  as  a 
filler  ;  in  fertilisers  ;  in  glazes  ;  in 
medicine  {e.g.  Epsom  salt)  ;  as  a 
source  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  and  in 
sugar  refining. 

Magnetism.  Physical  phen¬ 
omenon,  known  to  early  Greek  and 
Chinese  philosophers  from  the 
behaviour  of  lodestone,  a  mixture 
of  iron  oxides  which  attracts  small 
pieces  of  iron  and  shows  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  one  particular  orientation 
in  space.  The  Greek  name  for  lode- 
stone  was  lithos  magneteSf  said  to 
be  derived  from  Magnesia  in  Asia 
Minor  where  it  was  found. 

Early  knowledge  was  summed 
up  by  William  Gilbert  of  Col¬ 
chester  in  his  hook  De  Magnde, 
1600.  This  described  methods  of 
magnetising  iron  rods  by  stroking 
them  with  lodestone  or  by  laying 
them  north  and  south  and  ham¬ 
mering  them.  It  also  suggested 
that  the  earth  itself  is  a  spherical 
magnet.  After  the  publication  of 
Newton’s  theory  of  gravitation  it 
came  to  be  suspected  that  the 
attractive  force  of  magnetism 
might  also  conform  to  an  inverse 
square  law.  This  was  first  accur¬ 
ately  demonstrated  by  Coulomb 
in  1785.  It  led  to  the  definition  of 
a  unit  of  pole  strength  as  the 
strength  of  a  magnetic  pole  which 
would  repel  a  similar  pole  placed 
at  a  distance  of  one  cm.  with  a  force 
of  one  dyne.  Subsequently  Gauss 
(1777-1855)  worked  out  the  math¬ 
ematical  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  all  actual  magnets  have  two 
equal  and  opposite  poles  (north¬ 
seeking  and  south-seeking)  at  a 
finite  distance  apart.  The  dis¬ 
covery  by  Oersted  (1777-1851) 
that  an  electric  current  produces  a 
magnetic  field  came  in  1820,  and 
was  followed  eleven  years  later  by 


Faraday's  demonstration  that  a 
changing  magnetic  field  produces 
an  electric  current. 

Faraday’s  theories  of  magnetism 
were  based  on  the  conception  of  a 
magnetic  field  tra\'ersed  by  lines 
of  force  which  map  the  paths  a 
north-seeking  pole  wiuld  follow  if 
free  to  move  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  field.  Each  line  of  force 


Fig.  3 


Magnetism.  Iron  filings  showing 
the  direction  of  lines  of  force  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  bar  magnet 
(Fig.  1);  two  unlike  poles  (Fig.  2); 
and  two  like  poles  (Fig.  3) 

begins  at  a  north-seeking,  and 
ends  at  a  south -seeking,  magnetic 
pole  ;  each  tends  to  contract  in 
length,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
repel  its  neighbours  laterally. 

Lines  of  force  tend  to  crowd  to¬ 
gether  (representing  a  stronger 
field)  in  certain  materials — very 
noticeably  in  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel  (ferromagnetics)  ;  to  a 
slight  extent  in  most  other  metals 
(paramagnetics).  These  materials 
are  said  to  have  a  higher  magnetic 
permeability  than  air  or  a  vacuum. 
Other  substances  (diamagnetics), 
e.g.  bismuth,  hydrogen,  the  inert 
gases,  have  a  lower  permeability 
than  air  or  a  vacuum,  and  lines  of 
force  tend  to  avoid  them. 

Faraday’s  mechanism  of  lines  of 
force  served  to  explain  most  of  the 
effects  due  to  the  interaction  of 
magnetic  poles  and  electric  cur¬ 
rents.  It  was  translated  into  purely 
mathematical  terms  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  this  led  to  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  electromagnetic  waves, 
and  recognition  of  light  as  an 
electromagnetic  phenomenon. 

By  giving  a  quantitative  defini¬ 
tion  to  lines  of  force,  Faraday  was 
able  to  define  the  magnetic  flux  as 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  ;  the  flux  density  (or  mag¬ 


netic  induction)  as  the  number 
passing  (pcr})endiGulaiiy)  through 
unit  area  ;  the  field  strength  or 
magnetising  force  as  the  force 
acting  on  a  unit  pole  at  any  given 
point ;  and  the  permeability  of  a 
medium  as  the  ratio  of  flux  den.sity 
to  magnetising  force.  in  the 
electromagnetic  system  of  units,  a 
unit  pole  produces  a  flux  density 
of  1  gauss  at  a  distance  of  1  cm. 
One  gaiLss  is  equivalent  to  a  flux  of 
1  maxwell  per  sep  cm.,  so  that  the 
total  flux  from  a  unit  pole  is  dv 
maxwell.  The  corresponding 
m.k.s.  units  arc  the  weber,  equal 
to  10^  maxwell,  and  the  weber  per 
sq.  metre,  ecpial  to  10''  gauss. 

The  moment  of  a  magnet  is  the 
pole  strength  multiplied  by  the 
distance  between  the  poles.  The 
intensity  of  magnetisation  (meas¬ 
ured  in  gauss)  is  the  moment  per 
unit  volume  :  in  a  long  uniform 
bar  magnet  this  will  b(i  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  pole  strengtli 
per  unit  area  of  cross  section.  The 
susceptibility  of  a  subst.anee  is 
the  ratio  of  the  intensily  of 
magnetisation  to  the  lield  siii'engih 
producing  it.  Diamagnetic!  ma¬ 
terials  have  negativesuHceptibility. 

The  work  done  in  transiiorting  a 
unit  north-seeking  polo  from  one 
point  to  another  in  a  magnetic! 
field  ropresonis  the  difference  in 
magnetic  potential  between  the 
two  points,  and  the  work  done 
in  transporting  a  unit  north  polo 
I'ound  a  closed  lino  of  force 
(such  as  can  bo  found  surround¬ 
ing  conductors  carrying  elec¬ 
tric  currents)  is  the  niagneio- 
motivo  force.  The  eI(!(!tiroinagneiic 
unit  of  magnetomotive  foi’co  is  the 
gilbert,  one  ocrstcxl  beitig  equal  t,o 
one  gilbert  per  cm. 

Some  moclorn  authorities  <)bje(!t 
to  the  conception  of  thc^  inagn(!ti(! 
pole  as  purely  fictitious,  and  prefer 
to  define  e.g.  field  strength,  flux, 
intensity  of  magnetisation,  otc!.,  in 
terms  of  electrical  currents  rather 
than  of  permanent  magneis. 

Modern  theories  of  magntdac  ma¬ 
terials  arc  baaed  on  the  ass  um  pi  ion 
that  the  revolution  of  ele(!tronH  in 
their  orbits,  and  the  individnal 
spin  of  electrons,  give  rise  to  mag¬ 
netic  properties  in  atotns  and 
molecules.  Liamagnetism  is  the 
result  of  a  tendency  for  the 
electronic  orbits  to  prcccss  in  a 
magnetic  field,  and  so  to  set  up  a 
force  in  opposition  to  the  field. 
This  tendency  is  present  in  all 
substances,  but  is  observable  as  a 
negative  susceptibility  only  where 
the  magnetic  moments  due  to 
individual  electrons  canc!ol  each 
other  out  in  the  molecule.  In 
some  substances,  however,  a  net 
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molecular  moment  nmmins  ;  ami 
when  tlK\sc  siibstaiicos  are  placed 
in  a  magnetic  Held  the  individual 
molecules  tend  to  aline  themselvi^s 
with  the  held,  and  so  to  produce  a 
paramagnetic  clTect  which  masks 
the  fundamental  diamagnetism.  In 
a  few  substaaices  the  molecular 
dipoles  are  already  spontaneously 
aimed  within  small  regions  called 
domains  ;  the  effect  of  a  jnagnetic 
Held  i.s  then  to  aline  the  domains, 
which  results  in  the  much  higher 
susceptibilities  characteristic  of 
ferromagnetism. 

When  a  piece  of  iron  is  ham¬ 
mered,  the  domains  are  mechanic¬ 
ally  jolted  a.nd  realinement  may 
be  facilitated.  Hence  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  slii])s‘'  irons  to  become 
magnetised  during  construction 
in  the  earth’s  magmdic  held.  The 
increased  vibration  of  molecules 
with  inereas(‘d  tempiu'ature  tends 
to  lower  magnetic  projierties  which 
depend  on  rnohandar  aliiuunont. 
Thus,  paramagnetic  susc!ei;)til)ili- 
ties  are  (approximately)  inversely 
proportional  t-o  thi^  scjuare  of  the 
absolute  tempei'atunu  Therc‘  is  a 
group  of  strongly  paramagmdic 
materials  calhal huTomagnetics.” 
These  eon-sist  chiehy  of  the  metals 
iron,  niekid,  and  eohalt,  and  alloys 
of  these.  Magnetically,  they  are 
characterised  by  the  development 
of  a  high  degree  of  magnetisation 
in  relatively  weak  helds.  It  docs 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  atoms  of  ferrinnagncHc 
matcu'ials  diher  widely  in  their 
magnetic  propcrti(‘,s  from  thoH(‘  of 
ordinary  pa,ramagn(dic  substances. 
In  fact,  the  magiudon  values  of 
ferromagmd-ic  materials,  when  cal¬ 
culated  for  high  temiieratnres  from 
their  (Auie  eonstaiUts  aiud  for  low 
temperatures  by  an  apyiropriatn 
equation,  are  of  ajiproximately  the 
same  ord(T  a,s  those  of  ordinaiiy 
j:)aramagnetie  ma-teiials. 

All  im])ortant  ferromagnetic 
alloys  usecl  for  industrial  applica¬ 
tions  arc  based  on  iron  or  nkd-cel 
or  both.  Thi.s  is  hi'causc  cobalt  is 
expensi\T.  and  can  be  successfully 
worked  only  in  small  (piantilies, 
while  gadolinium,  the  only  other 
ferromagnetic  metal,  is  markedly 
magnetic  only  at  low  temj  er  daires, 
c.f/.  below  Curie  temporat.ure  10"  0, 
The  Curie  point  above  which  ferro¬ 
magnetic  proptu’tiea  disar)pcar 
entirely  are  :  iron,  770"  <J.  ;  nickel, 
360°  d 

The  special  firoperties  of  ferro¬ 
magnetic  materials,  which  make 
them  particularly  useful  for  deli¬ 
cate  recording  and  measuring  in¬ 
struments  and  for  telecommuni¬ 
cation  equipment,  are  not  fully 
understood.  They  are  thought  to 


be  due  to  the  formation  of  spontane¬ 
ously  magnetised  domains,  which 
arc  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
powerful  quantum  -  mecOiauical 
exchange  forces  between  electrons 
in  neigldjouring  atoms. 

Permanent  Magnets 

For  making  permanent  magnets, 
it  is  important  that  the.  domains 
maintain  their  aliuement  after  the 
magnetising  force  has  been  Avith- 
(Irawn.  Tliis  property  is  called 
remanenee  (or  retentivity)  and  is 
measured  in  ga,uss.  The  chief  ust‘ 
of  permanent  niagix(‘ts  is  as  needles 
in  eoinpasHCH  and  electrical  meas¬ 
uring  instruments  ;  but  large  ones 
arc  rccpiired  to  provide  the 
permanent  held  in  measuring  in¬ 
struments,  for  adjusting  ships’ 
C()in])aH.seH,  and  for  magnetos,  loud- 
sjAeakers,  etc.  Before  1830  per¬ 
manent  magnets  were  always  made 
of  hard  carbon  steel ;  since  then 
tungsten,  nickel,  and  chrome  steels 
have  been  used,  and  a  mimbiu’  of 
Ixard  magiudic  alloys  eontainlng 
also  small  (puiutities  of  such  metals 
as  aluminium,  molybdenum,  vana¬ 
dium,  titanium,  and  copper.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  crystal  structure 
with  high  lattice  strain  is  necessary 
for  high  remanenee  ;  and  weak 
pesrmanent  magnets  can  be  made 
even  from  alloys  of  non-magnetic 
metals,  c.g.  the  Hiuislcr  alloys 
(coppcr-Tnanganese-aluinmium,  or 
copper- luanaganoso-tin). 

Most  of  the  large  magnets  in 
practical  use,  however,  are  electro¬ 
magnets.  B(».sides  their  use  in 
ekudric  motors  and  generators, 
eh^ctromagnots  are  used  to  lift 
scrap  iron,  to  remove  impurities 
from  liquids  (o.g,  iron  oxides  from 
] letter’s  clay),  to  operate  bra,kes, 
Hwitelu'-s,  and  relays,  to  direct 
streams  of  electrons  in  electron 
microsimpcs,  oscilloscopes,  tele¬ 
vision  tubes,  etc.,  a,nd  in  cyclo¬ 
trons,  synchrotons,  ajid  otlier  par¬ 
ticle  accelerators.  For  the  core  of 
an  electromagnet,  a  high  permea¬ 
bility  is  required,  together  with 
a  high  flux  density  at  saturation, 
and  a  low  coercsivity  or  resistance 
to  demaguet  i.sation.  The  eai‘li(U‘ 
materials  usc'd  were  soft  iron  and 
mild  steel,  with  permeabilities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  250.  Alloys 
of  iron  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
other  metals  have  boon  produced 
with  permeabilities  as  high  as 
100,000  and  very  low  coorcivity. 

In  the  alternating  helds  pro¬ 
duced  by  high-frequency  currents, 
the  magnetisation  and  demagnet¬ 
isation  tend  to  lag  behind  the  field 
producing  it  —  a  phenomenon 
called  hysteresis.  The  energy  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  process  appears  as 


heat  ;  and  both  the  power  loss  and 
the  heat  jiroduced  a, re  increa,sed 
by  the  effeihs  of  eddy  currents 
induced  in  the  material  itself  by 
the  rapidly  changing  niagnetie 
fields.  To  minimise  this,  la,rge 
electromagnets  arc  usually  built 
up  from  tiun  plates  insulated  from 
each  other  with  varnish. 

All  materials,  but  particula,rly 
ferromagnetics,  suffer  a  slight 
change  of  dimensions  when  suh- 
jecieil  to  a  magnelic  held.  Usually 
an  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
the  field  is  balanced  by  a  contrac¬ 
tion  across  it  and  vice,  versa,  so 
that  the  total  change  of  volume  is 
v-ery  small.  (Conversely,  mechan¬ 
ical  stress  Avill  produce  a  slight 
change  in  magnetic  properties. 
Both  those  effects  come  under  the 
name  of  maguetosiri(‘ton.  Itods 
or  rings  of  nickel-iron  wound  with 
coils  are  used  as  an  ailternative  to 
liicKO-electric  crystals  to  produce 
controlled  high-fre(iuency  oscilla¬ 
tions.  The  coil  is  energised  by 
altcniating  <airrcnt  a,t  tin*  HUime 
frcquiuK'.y  as  the  natural  vilira.- 
tions  of  the  rod  or  ring,  and  the 
resulting  resonance  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  amplitude  of  the  (xscil- 
latiouH.  Magncitostriction  oscilla¬ 
tors  provide  standard  .sources  of 
the  ultrasonic,  vilirafions  which 
have  many  pra.ctical  a,nd  scientific 
applications,  t^ee  Ultrasonics. 

At  very  low  tmnpiu’aturcs  some 
metals  become  perfectly  dia¬ 
magnetic-™— /,r.  no  magnetic  fhi.x 
can  enter  them.  A  hollow  sphere 
of  such  metal  cooled  below  its 
transition  tempea'ature  will  trap 
magnetic  flux  inside  ;  and  a  small 
bar  magnet  placed  ovia*  a  (hit 
Hurhua^  of  the  nudal  will  float  above 
it  witliout  tomdiiiig,  ri'pelhsl  by 
its  own  magiuhic  imag(‘.  At  the 
sjimti  iinu',  the  metal  iK^comes  a 
superconductor,  i.e,.,  Ifis  t‘le(H,rical 
resistance  bce.omeH  zero.  The 
metals  concerned  oocufiy  two 
blocks  in  the  periodic  tabh^,  one 
inclnding  titanium,  tantalum,  and 
adjacent  elements,  the  other  in¬ 
cluding  aluminium,  zint^  mc'rcury, 
lead,  tin,  and  gallium.  Transition 
temperatures  range  from  fh22'’K. 
(niobium)  to  0'35"K.  (hafnium). 

The  magnetic  ])roporti(\s  of  cer¬ 
tain  paramagnetic  salts,  e.g.  iron, 
aluminium,  alum,  are  used  to  I’cach 
temperatures  below  1"K.  The 
principle  is  to  aline  the  molecules 
of  the  salt  in  a  strong  magnetic! 
held,  reduce  it  to  about  F'K.  with 
liquid  helium  boiling  under  re¬ 
duced  presHurx!,  and  tlum  remove 
the  magmffic  held.  Tlu!  return  of 
the  moleeul(!H  to  a,  random  arrange¬ 
ment  removes  energy  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  substances,  and  produces 
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temperatures  down  "to  0-01 
Efforts  to  reach  still  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  depend  on  a  similar  use 
of  the  much  smaller  magnetic 
moments  associated  with  nuclear 
(as  distinct  from  electronic)  spins. 

Terrestrial  IMagnetism.  The 
discovery  that  the  earth  had  a 
field  with  the  directive  property  of 
a  magnet  is  veiled  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  The  earliest  reliable 
evidence  dates  from  the  11th 
century  a.d.  and  is  credited  to  the 
Chinese  encyclopedist  Shon-Kua  : 
''  Fortune  tellers  rub  the  point  of  a 
needle  with  the  stone  of  the 
magnet  in  order  to  make  it  pro¬ 
perly  indicate  the  south.”  The 
use  of  this  property,  in  the  form  of 
the  mariner’s  compass,  appears  to 
have  been  first  made  in  W.  Europe 
c,  1187.  It  has  now  been  reason¬ 
ably  established  that  an  easterly 
declination  had  been  observed  in 
N.W.  Europe  some  years  before 
Columbus’s  voyage  to  the  W. 
Indies.  From  experiments  on 
the  distribution  of  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  force  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  spherical  piece  of  lode- 
stone, William  Gilbert  of  Colchester 
concluded  that  the  earth  itself 
must  be  a  magnet,  a  hypothesis  in 
direct  contradiction  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries  who  maintained 
that  compass  needles  were  directed 
by  the  pole  star.  Later,  Faraday 
introduced  the  conception  of  lines 
of  force.  It  remained  for  Gauss  to 
determine,  early  in  the  19th  cent., 
the  type  of  field  that  most  closely 
agrees  with  the  actual  one  of  the 
earth  and  to  show  how  it  could  be 
expressed  in  mathematical  terms. 

The  earth  has  been  described  as 
a  huge  but  comparatively  feeble 
magnet,  the  field  of  which  extends 
far  out  into  space  and  whose  in¬ 
tensity  weakens  in  proportion  to 
the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  i.e.  it  de¬ 
creases  by  about  8  p.c.  for  every 
100  m.  Thus  the  magnetic  field 
4,000  m.  overhead  is  stfil  one- 
eighth  as  intense  as  that  near  the 
surface.  Direct  verification  has 
yet  to  be  made,  but  observations 
on  the  reception  of  radio  waves 
reflected  from  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere  bear  out  this  theory. 

As  the  earth’s  outer  shell  is  not 
homogeneous,  its  magnetic  be¬ 
haviour  is  far  from  uniform  ;  the 
distribution  of  magnetic  forces 
near  its  surface  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  the  regular  field,  due 
to  a  uniformly  magnetised  sphere, 
with  an  irregular  one  superimposed 
upon  it.  The  N.  and  S.  magnetic 
poles  are  roughly  1,000  m.  from 
the  respective  geographic  ones  (see 
Magnetic  Poles).  It  follows  that 


the  magnetic  axis  is  inclined  at 
some  10°  or  12°  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  and,  as  the  magnetic  poles 
are  not  diametrically  opposite  each 
other,  the  straight  line  joining 
them  passes  about  750  m.  from 
the  geographic  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  magnetic  field  may  there¬ 
fore  be  pictured  as  innumerable 
lines  of  force  parallel  to  the  surface 
near  the  equator,  bending  and  con¬ 
verging  at  the  magnetic  poles, 
where  a  freely  suspended  magnetic 
needle  would  point  vertically  be¬ 
cause  the  horizontal  component 
possesses  zero  value.  The  vertical 
component  is  usually  denoted  by 
Z  ;  the  horizontal  by  H  ;  the  de¬ 
clination,  or  variation  as  sailors 
term  it,  by  D  ;  the  dip,  or  angle 
which  the  needle  makes  with  the 
horizontal,  by  I ;  and  the  result¬ 
ant  total  force  by  F.  If  the  field 
were  entirely  regular  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  equal  values  of 
these  elements,  excepting  D,  would 
be  found  around  any  circle  of 
magnetic  latitude.  Irregularities, 
however,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  greatly  affect  one  or  other 
component  :  e.g.  in  regions  where 
deposits  of  magnetic  ores  occur 
close  to  the  surface,  the  field  is 
often  so  disturbed  as  to  produce 
minor  local  poles. 

Portable  instruments  for  the 
accurate  measurements  of  de¬ 
clination  and  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  forces  have  been  used 
in  prospecting  for  minerals  and 
oil.  The  results  of  these  special 
surveys,  carried  out  both  at  the 
surface  and  in  mines,  are  normally 
interpreted  in  conjunction  with 
other  geological  and  geophysical 
information  and  up-to-date  mag¬ 
netic  charts  consisting  of  isomag- 
netic  lines  drawn  through  places 
possessing  the  same  value  for  a 
particular  element. 

Lines  of  equal  declination,  or 
isogonics,  are  especially  useful  to 
those  at  sea,  as  such  world-wide 
maps  make  it  possible  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  compass  direction  at  any 
point  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  earth’s  magnetism  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  in  order  to 
supplement  the  measurements 
made  at  the  relatively  few  mag¬ 
netic  observatories,  series  of  sur¬ 
veys  are  made  from  time  to  time 
over  closer  networks  of  sites.  Ex¬ 
peditions  have  probed  into  the  un¬ 
civilized  and  unpeopled  areas  of 
the  globe.  Since  the  first  magnetic 
survey  at  sea  in  1700,  world- wide 
cruises  have  been  regularly  under¬ 
taken,  notable  being  the  two  of 
the  Challenger  (U.K.),  1872-76, 
and  the  seven,  totalling  more  .than 
250,000  miles  of  the  Carnegie 


(U.S.A.),  1909-29.  An  aei-ial  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  north  polar  i'(^gionH  by 
H.M.  aircraft  Aries,  made  shortly 
after  the  Secord  Great  War*,  in¬ 
cluded  the  charting  of  magnetic, 
elements.  Much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic  phenomena  was  gathered  by 
expeditious  working  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  during  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  1957-58. 

Besides  short  period  lluctua,tions 
in  magnetic  intensity,  the  eart.h’H 
field  inidergoes  changes  which, 
though  not  necessarily  at  a,  Cion- 
staiit  rate,  are  continued  gradually 
over  very  long  intervals  of  time. 
This  secular  variation  wa,H  de¬ 
scribed  by  Gel li brand,  in  1694,  as 
existing  in  the  declination  at  I^on- 
don.  In  1580  a  compass  utHallo 
there  would  have  pointed  to  a 
position  11°  E.  of  tni(^  N.  ;  in  1660, 
almost  exactly  N.,  in  1750,  17°  W., 
in  1800,  24°  W.,  in  1920,  14°  W., 
in  1940  10°  W.  ofN.  Although  the 
oval-sliai)ed  (airv(‘.  plotted  fron\ 
these  points  suggests  a  (yclic 
variation  with  a  j>erib(l  of  a, bout 
480  years,  data  from  other  sta,- 
tions  indicate  ralluT  (liffercnt 
periods  ;  there  is  thus  no  c(‘rta.inty 
that  tho  earth  as  a  whol(^  Inis  any 
dominant  true  period  ;  and  tliongh 
the  positions  of  the  magnetic 
poles  are  known  to  he  Hubj(‘ct  to 
steady  change,  no  genera, lisat.ion 
can  bo  made  of  tlus'r  mov<muaiti 
relative  to  the  g(‘ographi<‘.  pok^s. 
Secular  changes  of  dip  wcu’c 
noted  also  during  the  17th  e(‘ntury. 
In  the  ease  of  intensity,  absolufr' 
measurements  of  whiGi  date  from 
1826,  the  long-period  eliaugeiS  vaiy 
in  ditrerout  regions  of  th(‘  work'l, 
but  the  eolleetive  (‘vkkmee  is 
suggestive  of  a  gradual  (ka'reasi'. 

Various  theories  kava^  Ix'cn  ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  tlu^  earth’s 
magnetism  ;  tlu^sc  induck^  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  permamuitly  magiud,- 
ised  core,  a  systcun  of  ('kad,rie 
currents  flowing  within  tlu‘  ea,rth 
around  the  axis,  and  magii(‘tisa- 
tion  caused  by  the  (^a,rth’H  I’otation. 

The  magnetic  field  at  any  ])laee 
on  tho  earth  also  shows  a  marked 
solar  diurnal  variation,  which  has 
a  raa,ximum  range  in  summer  and  a 
minimum  in  winter,  and  a  much 
smaller  variation  depending  on 
lunar  time  ;  and  tho  character  of 
the  traces  may  be  (piiet  or  dis¬ 
turbed.  Large  irregular  disturl)- 
ancca  or  fluctuations  (magnetic 
storms)  tend  to  mask  the  regular 
quiet  day  chaug(^s.  J\la,guetic 
storms  may  last  for  a  few  hours 
or  several  days  and  often  begin 
abruptly.  A  magnetic  disiurbanee 
recorded  at  Kow  observatory  on 
Sept.  1,  1859,  is  historic,  for  on 
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that  occasion  the  solar  observer 
Carrington  noted  tliat  a  bright 
eruption  suddenly  a}>j)f'ared  on  the 
sun’s  disk  at  approx,  the  sanu'.  time 
as  a  (listurbatKiO  on  the  magnetic 
records.  The  int(‘rprctatioji  of  that 
obsci’vation  created  much  con¬ 
troversy,  but  it  is  nov"  known  tliat 
it  was  due  to  an  outburst  of  ultra¬ 
violet  radiation  from  the  eruption 
area,  with  its  almost  instantaneous 
effect  on  the  earth’s  field.  Most 
magnetic  disturbances  occur  some 
time  after  the  solar  phenomena. 
Disturbances  arc  most  freepumt- 
near  the  times  of  the  equinox  and 
in  years  of  simsi)ot  maximum ; 
there  is  a  tondenev  for  recurrence 
at  intervals  of  about  27  days. 
Magnetic  storms  are  assoiiatcd 
with  promincmt  and  widespread 
displa}^'^  of  aurora,  the  effect  being 
most  striking  in  the  ])olar  ri'gions; 
they  also  produce  a  fading  out 
of  radio  and,  by  eanaiiig  large 
earth  ciirronts,  interfere  with  tele¬ 
graphic  communi(uition.  Normal 
daily  variations  are  primarily  duo 
to  the  exist cnco  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents  in  the  np^ior  atmosphere 
which  bceomo  very  iutenso  luvir 
the  zones  of  maxhnnm  auroral 
activity  during  disturbances.  One 
theory  which  exxffains  the  great 
increase  in  the  ionisation  of  the 
upper  condiKsting  laycj-s  as  being 
due  to  the  emanation  of  radiations 
from  the  sun,  is  supported  by 
studies  of  radio-wave  jmopagatiom 
^ee  Compass ;  Electricity,  Atmo¬ 
spheric  ;  consult  also  The  Earth’s 
Magnet  ism,  8.  Chapman,  1936 ; 
Terr(\strial  Magnetism  and 
Electricity,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Fleming, 
1939 ;  Goomagnotism,  S*  Chap¬ 
man  and  J.  Bartels,  1940. 

Magnetite.  An  ore-mineral  of 
iron,  iron  oxide  (J^^e^O^),  containing 
up  to  72  ]).c.  of  that  metal.  It 
often  contains  small  amounts  of 
manganese,  titanium,  vanadium 
and  nickel,  aluminium  and  cln-o-' 
mium.  A  member  of  the  spinel 
group,  it  usually  occurs  as  hard 
black  grains  or  octahedral  crystals. 
Magnetite  is  strongly  attracted  by 
a  magnet  and  occasionally  shows 
polarity  (var.  lodestone). 

Magnetite  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  widespread  of 
oxides ;  found  as  an  accessory 
mineral  in  many  igneous  and 
metamorphio  rocks;  in'meteorites; 
as  a  product  of  f umarolio  activity ; 
in  sulphide  vein  deposits  formed  at 
high  temp. ;  and  a,s  a  residual 
mineral  hi  alluvial  deposits.  The 
large  magnetite  ore-body  at  Kiruna, 
Sweden,  is  considered  to  have  been 
formed  as  a  segregation  from  a 
magma,  whereas  the  Hungarian 
deposits  were  formed  by  contact 


metaniorphism  during  igneous 
activity.  Tlnu’C!  are  eominereia,! 
deposits  ill  Mexico,  S.  Africa, 
Inrlia,  and  eksewhorc.  The  U.S.A. 
possess  many  large  bodies  of 
magnetite  ore  mainly  formed 
in  connexion  with  magmatic 
pro(!esscH. 

Magnetite  is  produced  ayntheii- 
cally,  as  a  j)reliminary  to  the 
nianufacture  of  blister  eopficr  in 
the  converter.  The  converter  is 
chargcfl  with  a.  low  grade  or(‘, 
which  is  made  int/O  magnetite  by 
blowing.  4’biH  forms  an  cxeclkait 
reffraetory  xirotective  layer  in  the 
converter,  so  increasing  its  life. 
Sea  OoppcT  ;  Iron  Ores. 

Magneto.  E  Icctromagnctic 
machine  for  jiroclucing  high-voliiago 
sjuirks  for  petrol  engiiio  igiiit,ion. 
It  consists  of  a  small  j)ermaneiit- 
magnet  dynamo  with  two  windings 
on  the  armaturc—tho  primary 
with  a  small  number  of  turns  of 
comparatively  thick  wire,  and  tlu^ 
secondary  with  a  larger  number  of 
turns  of  thin  wire.  Each  has  one 
end  earthed  to  the  fra, mo  ;  ihe 
other  end  of  tlio  primary  is  takem 
to  one  side  of  tlu^  contac't  breaker  ; 
the  other  end  of  tlu'  H(H;ondary  to 
a  collector  ring  (see  diagram). 

As  the  armature  rotates,  tlu' 
primary  winding  has  an  E.M.F. 


induced  in  it  (see  Eloctromagnotic 
Ma(4iines)  and,  as  it  is  normally 
short-circuited  by  the  eontaet 
breaker  xioirits,  a  current  flows  in 
the  primary  winding.  At  the 
point  of  maximum  intensity,  the 
contacts  open  sharply,  and  the 
resulting  kick,  due  to  the  collapse 
of  the  magnetic  field  caused  by  thi,s 
current,  induces  an  E.M.F.  in  the 
secondary  coil  which  is  high 
enough  to  jump  the  gap  between 
the  sparking  plug  points,  and 
fire  the  charge  in  the  cylinder. 

The  contact  breaker  consists  of 
two  points  of  tungsten  or  platinum 
alloy  mounted  on  a  jilato  which 


roia<,(\s  wit  In  ib(‘  ai'iiiatun*,  one 
point  b(‘ing  mounted  on  a,  rock(u' 
arm  wliieh,  twicf^  pen'  r(‘v.,  sl,rik<'M 
a  staliiouaiy  cam,  <lius  op(Miing 
tlie  |)oiuis  siiddtaily.  'I’Ik'  ('xu,e,t 
instant  at  wliich  Ihe  opcaniig 
occurs  ca,n  he  advamaal  or  r(^lia.rd('d 
sliglilly  by  a,lt(‘ring  the  nngubir 
position  of  ilu'  (!a,in. 

A  distributor,  in  ilu^  form  of  a, 
rotating  l)rusb,  is  g(‘.a,red  t,o  the 
armature,  coninah  ing  tlu‘  eolba'i.or 
ring  to  iih(‘  various  plugs  so  that 
th(‘y  fire  in  the  correct  ordca'. 

A  condenser  is  provi(I(‘(l,  cton- 
ueeied  aero.^s  t,he  eoiitaci-br('ak(M' 
points,  to  preveni.  exta'ssiva'  burn¬ 
ing,  and  lh(‘re  is  a  salVi,y-gap  on 
the  B(aJon(lary  tureiiit  so  that,  if  tlu^ 
magn(d,()  is  (liseonnetd-ed  from  tlu^ 
plugs,  the  high  voHiagc^  e,a,n  dis- 
charg(^  through  tliisga,p,  inst(‘nd  of 
bnaiking  down  tlu;  insulaUon  on 
the  windings.  Th(‘  eut-outi  swileh 
shown  iiitlui  diagram,  wlnai  (doscal, 
short-circuits  the  conta,(d,  biaailon’, 
thus  sv'itehing  off  tlui  spa,rking, 
and  stopping  the  ('iigima 

Anotlu'r  iudii(d,or  type  of  inag- 
nfdo  has  both  s(d,H  of  wiin lings  sta¬ 
tionary,  ih<^  iKS'X^Hsa.ry  inovcnumt 
oftli('  fi(‘ld  Ilux  laniig  pnaluccd  by 
the  roladion  of  jui  irrt\giila.rly- 
shapcal  soft  iron  rot, or  wbicih  alter- 
iiat(.4y  bridges  and  (qnms  gaps  in  a 

magnetic  ciremit, 
thus  (bh^king  tin' 
Ihix  from  one 
path  tt>  anollnu', 
(ifiusing;  it  to 
cut  th<^  j>i‘ima,ry 
winding  in  the 
pro(‘(\ss,  a.s  if  the 
winding  wen^ 
rot  a  id ng  in  a 
stationary  inag- 
n(4ic,  In'ld, 

For  n,u(  omobile 
work,  the  popu- 
la.rity  of  t,li(‘  mag¬ 
net, o  ba,s  (I(*elin(Ml 
in  favour  of  the 
induction  eoil 
{qj\)y  wbieb  is 
simpler,  eluaipcr, 
and  does  nob  suffer  from  tln^  dis¬ 
advantage  of  giving  a,  weak  spivrk 
at  low  sfMHulH  (Lc.  at,  starting). 

Magneto-electric  MacMae. 
Machine  for  ihe  g(m<n’a(,ion  of 
electricity  by  the  rot,ation  of  a 
coil  of  wire  in  the  fU‘bl  of  a 
f)crmanent  magiu^t.  aSVc  Dynamo. 

Magnetograph.  Instrunumt 
for  obtaining  <!onliiinons  rhiohIh 
of  the  variations  of  tlui  (au-th’s 
magnotio  field.  Thti  paid  turn  most 
wici(dy  used  incorporab's  ibnui 
magnets  BUBjHUuhal  delieab'ly  wit  h 
their  axoH  horizontal ;  th(i  lirHt  Ik-a 
along  the  magnetic  meridian  Jnul 
mdieat(‘H  the  d(sdinat,ion,  th(‘ 


‘J 


sparking  Plugs 


Spark  Gap 


“H 

Secondary  Winding 


High  Tension  Collector 

[Primary  Winding 
Condenser 

'^^mature  I  Guityou^ 


Contact  Breaker 


Magneto-  Diagram  showinf?  tlie  connexions  oS  a 
magneto  Sor  a  4-cyUnder  engine.  See  text 

ISu  cuni'tesu  oJ  l^ercivul  Marshall  Co. 
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second  is  transTcrse  to  the  Anglican  church  it  is  sung  after 
meridian  and  responds  to*  the  the  first  lesson  at  cYening  prayer, 
fluctuations  of  the  horizontal  in  the  R.G.  church  at  Vespers  ;  in 
component  of  the  magnetic  force,  the  Eastern  church  at  Lauds.  It 
and  the  third,  which  can  turn  is  the  song  sung  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
about  a  horizontal  axis  perpendic-  S.  Luke  1,  rr,  46-55.  See  Mary, 
ular  to  the  meridian,  oscillates  in  Magnification.  In  optics,  the 
sympathy  with  changes  in  the  ratio  between  the  apparent  size  of 
vertical  component.  Each  of  the  theimageof  an  object  seen  through 
magnets  carries  a  small  mirror  a  lens,  microscope,  etc.,  and  the 
which  reflects  a  narrow  beam  of  apparent  size  of  the  object  itself, 
light  from  a  fixed  source  on  to  a  seen  without  optical  aid.  It  is 
sheet  of  photographically  sensitive  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the 
paper  wrapped  round  a  drum  focal  length  of  the  objective  and 
rotating  once  in  24  hrs.  Spots  of  that  of  the  eyepiece.  It  can  there- 
light  similarly  reflected  from  fore  be  increased  indefinitely  by 


stationary  mirrors  provide  base¬ 
lines  which  make  it  possible  to 
tabulate  the  traces.  Other  forms 
of  the  magnetograph  have  faster- 
tiiming  drums  ;  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  prisms  may  be  introduced 
into  the  optical  system  to  return 
the  recording  light  spot  to  the 
chart  when  the  deflections  would 


using  eyepieces  of  shorter  and 
shorter  focus ;  but  though  the 
image  will  thereby  be  magnified,  it 
will  not  necessarily  gain  in  detail. 
See  Resolving  Power. 

Magnitogorsk.  City  of  Chelya¬ 
binsk  region  of  the  R.S.E.S.R. 
Founded  in  1931,  it  is  on  the  Ural 
river  in  the  Ural  industrial  area, 


normally  be  too  great  to  be  regis-  has  rlv-  connexion  with  Ufa  to 
tered.  The  separate  magiictio  the  W.,  Chelyabinsk  to  the  N.E., 
instruments  of  the  magnetograph  and  Orsk  to  the  S.  It  Ues  near 
are  referred  to  as  variometers.  deposits  of  iron,  manganese, 
Magnetometer.  pstrument  bauxite,  and  petroleum.  One  of 
pr  obtaumig  dct^mmations  of  the  largest  steel-producing  centres 
the  earths  ma^ptic  field.  The  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  has  also  sulphide 
elements  normally  mer^ured  are  ^^^ks  and  makes  motor  ears, 
dpimation,  honpn  al  force  and  tractors,  and  railway  roUing  stock, 
dip  or  downward  .ilt  of  a  freely  1955)  270,000. 

suspended  magnet.  Other  compo-  - 

nents  can  he  calculated  from  these  Magnitude.  In  astronomy,  a 
basic  measurements  which  serve  of  the  apparent  bright- 

to  calibrate  the  base-line  values  of  Hipparchus  divided 

the  magnetograms,  thus  allowing  visible  range  into  six  magni- 
the  oidinates  of  the  traces  to  be  modern  measurement 

expressed  absolntelv.  earth  receives  from  the 

Magnetron.  An  instrument  average  first  magnitude  star  about 
used  in  wireless  engineering.  The  ^01^  times  as  much  light  as  from 


Magnitude.  In  astronomy,  a 
measure  of  the  apparent  bright¬ 
ness  of  stars.  Hipparchus  divided 
the  visible  range  into  six  magni¬ 
tudes.  By  modern  measurement 
the  earth  receives  from  the 
average  first  magnitude  star  about 
100  times  as  much  light  as  from 


magnetron  is  a  special  type  of  j^st  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 


thermionic  valve  in  which  the 
flow  of  electron  current  from 
filament  to  anode  is  controlled  by 
a  magnetic  field.  During  the  rapid 
development  of  radar,  or  radio¬ 
location,  between  1939  and  1945, 
probably  the  greatest  technical 


and  the  scale  is  now  defined  so  as 
to  diminish  the  magnitude  by  1 
whenever  the  light  received  in¬ 
creases  2-512....  times.  The  scale 
extends  from  beyond  2T  for  the 
faintest  known  objects  to  negative 
values  like  — 1*4  for  Sirius,  and 


achievements  were  the  design  and  — Venus  at  its  brightest, 
production  of  the  magnetron  Magnolia.  Genus  of  trees  and 
valve,  which  made  it  possible  to  shrubs  of  the  family  Magnoliaceae, 
reduce  radar  emissions  from  a  natives  of  sub-tropical  Asia, 
wavelength  measuring  several  me-  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
trea  to  one  measured  in  centi-  U.S.A.,  whence  they  were  intro- 
metrea.  These  centinietric  emis-  duced  to  the  U.K.  in  1688.  Among 
sions  could  be  projected  as  beams,  the  two  dozen  species  are  varieties 


giving  greater  accur¬ 
acy  and  range.  See 
Radar. 

MagnMcat  (Lat., 
it  magnifies).  First 
word  of  the  Latin 
version,  and  so  the 
title,  of  a  canticle  or 
hymn.  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord, 
in  the  Book  of  Com- 


mon  rrayer.  In  the  Magnolia.  Flower  and  leaves  prefer  a  shady  spot 


which  range  in  height 
from  2  ft.  to  80  ft. 
The  large  tulip¬ 
shaped  fiowers  are  of 
every  shade  from 
white,  through  pink, 
to  purple,  and  there 
are  also  kinds  with 
yellow  flowers.  The 
perfume  is  exquisite. 
The  hardy  kinds 


in  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  but 
the  half-hardy  varieties  require  au 
admixture  of  sand  and  a  sunny 
spot  in  the  greenhouse.  Magnolias 
are  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  layering.  The  cvorgrecui  sorts 
should  be  piamed  in  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  leafing  kinds  after  flowering. 

Magnus  (Lat.  great).  Alaseu- 
line  Christian  name.  It  is  chiefly 
popular  in  Scandimu'ia  and  is  a, Iso 
found  in  those  ])arts  of  iSeotland  in 
which  the  Scandinavians  scittled, 
e,g.,  the  Orkneys.  There  is  an  Irish 
form  Manus. 

There  have  been  seven  kings  of 
this  name  in  Norway.  Magnus  III, 
king  1093-1 103,  married  a  Swedish 
princess,  thus  ending  a  w<ir  be¬ 
tween  those  countries.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Anglesey,  but  was 
killed  fighting  in  Ireland.  Ho  is 
known  as  Jhirfod  or  Jbirefoot. 
Magnus  VI,  who  reigned  12(53-80, 
is  chiefly  known  for  bis  laws,  hence 
his  name  of  the  lawgiver.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  Hebrides  to  Scotland  in 
return  for  an  annual  tribute.  S. 
Magnus  w^as  a  jarl,  or  earl,  in  tlio 
Orkneys,  murdered  in  1115.  A 
number  of  churches  arc  dedicated 
to  him  as  S.  Magnus  the  Martyr. 
See  Norw'ay. 

Magnus,  TiiarNRum  Gustav 
(1802-70).  Gorman  chemist.  He 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  May  2,  1802, 
and  in  1831  was  appointed  leotunu’ 
in  teelmology  and  pliysiiis  at  ilu^ 
university.  In  chemical  research 
proper  he  discovered  tlu^  atiid  of 
platino-ammoninm  which  bears  his 
name.  An  incessant  worker  upon 
electrolysis  and  induction  of  cur¬ 
rents,  he  throw  light  on  (luestiouH 
connected  with  the  polarisation  of 
heat  and  the  expansion  and 
absorption  of  gases.  He  died  in 
Berlin,  April  5,  1870. 

Magnusson,  Arni  (1(5(53-1730). 
Norse  scholar  and  hisi/orian.  Hes 
was  bom  in  Iceland  and  educated 
at  Copenhagen.  Having  publislied 
a  Latin  work  on  Icclamlic  history, 
he  became  in  1701  professor  of 
history  and  Danish  antiquities  at 
Copenhagen.  He  was  then  com¬ 
missioned  to  study  and  collect  the 
ancient  mannscripts  of  his  native 
land,  and  there  spent  t(ui  years, 
1702-12,  making  an  invaluable 
collection.  Ho  published  Testa- 
mentum  Magni-Rcgis  Norvegiao 
1719.  In  the  great  fire  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  1728  many  of  his  collected 
manuscripts  wore  destroyed,  but 
the  remainder  ho  bequeathed,  on 
his  death  two  years  later,  to  tho 
university,  having  founded  a 
scheme  for  tlieir  publication, 

Mago.  Name  of  several  Cartha¬ 
ginian  generals.  The  most  celc- 
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bratecl  was  tlio  young(\si  brother  of 
Hannibal,  who  assisted  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  second  Punic  war  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  linally  in  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul,  where  lu^  was  heavily 
defeated  by  thes  Roman  general 
Vax'us  and  died  of  wounds,  203  b.o. 

Magog.  Town  in  the  S.  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  In  Stanstoad  co., 
it  is  on  Lake  Mem  ph  rein  agog,  a,nd 
the  river  Magog,  a,nd  is  served  by 
C.P.R.  Factories  malu^  butter  and 
cheese,  textiles,  jidv  products,  and 
hardware.  I’op.  9,031. 

Magpie  (from  ilfur/,  Margtu’cd,^ 
and  Lat.  pica,  magpie).  Genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  crow  family. 


Magpie.  Common  British  species 


The  common  mag})ie  is  a  familiar 
resident  of  the  .British  Ish‘s.  The 
plumage  is  velvet  bhiek,  with  green 
and  blue  rellectious,  with  the,  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  sciipulars  and  iimha*- 
parts,  which  Uii'c  whitcu  ta.il  is 
long  and  graduated,  and  the  fed; 
and  beak  arc  black.  It  was  formerly 
very  common  in  (  Jreat  Ih-itaiu,  btit 
its  numbers  luive  been  much  re¬ 
duced  by  the  perseeut.iou  of  game- 
kec})crB  ;  v^'hilc  in  iretuul  it  was 
supposed  to  have  In^on  inirodueiHl 
by  the  English  out.  of  Hpit{‘,  in  the 
I7th  century.  An  animated  bird,  It 
feeds  mainly  on  worms,  snails,  and 
insects.  Its  nest  is  a  large  struc¬ 
ture  of  sticks  and  mud,  domed 
above,  with  fi  hole  at  the  side  for 
entrancic.  /S'ec;  Clrow  ;  .lay  ;  Eggs, 
colour  plate. 

Magwe.  Division,  dist.,  and 
town  of  Burma.  The  division  com¬ 
prises  the  area  of  the  Irawadi 
valley  between  the  conlluonco  of 
the  Chindwin  and  the  lu^ad  of  the 
delta.  The  dist,  lies  E.  of  the  Tra- 
wadi,  and  is  the  best  cultivated 
section  of  the  division,  although 
only  a  lifth  of  the  total  area  is 
tilled.  Oilseeds  are  a  much  more 
extensive  crop  than  rice.  Hero  also 
are  oilfields,  the  installations  in 
which  were  destroyed  when  the 
Japanese  overran  IMirma  in  early 
1942.  The  town  is  a  centre  for 
river  traffic  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irawadi.  It  was  recaptured  by 
British  and  Punjabi  troops, 
April  21,  1945.  Div.  area,  17,576 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,905,809.  Dist.  area, 
3,313  sq.  m. ;  pop.  499,000.  Town 
pop.  7,500. 


Magyar.  Dominant  people  of 
lluugarv.  Returned  in  1910  as 
10,059, 1)00,  <»r  one-half  the  popiila- 
iiou  of  the  old  H  uiigarian  kingdom, 
they  formed  more  than  90  p.fu  of 
the  population  of  the  re[)ublie  ol' 
Hungary  creat(ul  in  1918  arid  main¬ 
tained  (with  minor  adjustments) 
thereaft(‘r :  in  1 958  they  numbcnul 
c.  9,00(^000.  They  descend  from 
Altaia.n  noma, (Is  of  Turkiri  stock 
and  mililant,  disposition  who 
sul)du<(d  an  Ugrian  peopk*,  took 
ITgriau  wivcss,  axid  adopt.cul  thdr 
languag(‘.  1  n  tlufir  w('stward  migra,- 
tioii  from  the  upper'  Kama  a, ml  Ob 
valleys  through  the  Bashkir  (list, 
between  the  \h>lga  ami  tb(‘.  ITra.ls, 
they  halted  for  a  time  in  ihe 
steppelauds  N.  of  the  Gaueasus, 
where  some  ludo-Eurofit^au  con¬ 
tact  occurred.  At  the  end  of  Die 
9th  century  they  crossed  the  Gar- 
pathians  iVom  tlu^  N.!?).  uiuk'r 
Bulgar  ]m\SHuro,  and  came  to  a 
final  halt  in  the  I)a,(‘uui  and  Pan- 
nonian  jilains.  Here  th<\v  again 
iiitermarriiul  with  those  (‘huiKuits 
ill  the  Icxavl  popubition,  fornuMl  of 
Avar  and  otluu’  ei.hnie  remnants, 
which  (lid  not  nd-rcrit  before  tluun 
into  th(‘,  uplands. 

Aided  bv  tluar  e.ouversion  to 
Latin  Ghrisiia.iuty  in  the  11th  ecu- 
tury,  they  Iiave  morci  and  mor(( 
assimilated  W((sieiru  culture,  and 
have  {)reH(‘rv(rl  tlunr  national 
idciiib.y  from  Mlav  absoi'ption  by 
ihe  vitality  of  tluMf  Ugrian  Hp(H‘eh 


Magyar.  Peasants  wearing  natioaal 
costume 


and  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman 
communion.  Their  fondnesB  for 
horses  and  Hocks  and  their  dis¬ 
inclination  for  agriculture  arc 
ancestral.  They  have  become  an 
urban  people,  muscular,  broad- 


sb(mld(M'(‘d,  of  nu'diuni  stai/ure  and 
regula-r  features.  Two  tyfies  occur, 
one  narrow-fiuKMl  jiud  long-lu'adcnl, 
the  other  broad-luaided,  yt^lowish, 
with  browiusb-bIa.ek  hair  and  wide 
clieek-bom^s,  but  no  Mongolian 
strain.  Jhie  isolaiisl  groups  of 
S7.ekl(^rH  in  Ih'ainsylvaiua  may  re¬ 
present  the  l(NiiSt  modified  amu^stral 
iyp('..  ’'riulr  Hiieeeb  is  allicHl  to 
Vogiilish  and  ( Isiiyakisli,  inter- 
pemTrated  with  Turkisfi  and  otlier 
kindiM'd  (‘huncdits. 

Magyar  music-  is  l.lu'  national 
music  of  Hungary.  It  (bu’ivu's  its 
most  striking  (‘lianud(U'islii(^s  from 
()ri(mtal  a, ml  Gypsy  Hourc((H. 
Amongst  tih(\Mr(  feafurc'iS  are  (I) 
a  se.a.I((  wiili  two  a-ugnunited 
seiumds  ; 


(2)  striking  r!iyt,hmH,  including  a 
rat-tat  (dhad  simihu'  to  th(^  SeoUdi 
snap,  and  irr(gular  bar-groupings  : 


(3)  turns  ami  endK'lIishimmtH  of 
all  kinds  : 


Much  use  (if  Magya-r  musi<(al  idioms 
Ims  b(M‘u  made  by  Haydn,  Ne-bu- 
Isn't,  Lis'/t,  Brahms,  Jon.ebim,  and 
oHku'  (Mun posers.  ehi<4’  Magyar 
dama^  forms  iudmh^  thes  (Valnlas, 
with  slow  and  (jniek  mov(*in<mtH 
alt(‘rnat('(l  ;  tih(‘  Kdr-tam^z  or 
soe.ic'ty  dane(^ ;  and  tlu^  Kauas/-" 
taney-,  a-  dane((  of  1-be  p(si,Haintry, 
931(1  Riikoe'/y  Ma-reb,  as  arrninged 
by  B(‘i'li()/-  ill  his  settling  of  Eaiusti, 
is  ih('  piece  of  nmsie  of  Magyaii' 
origin  which  is  IhihL  known  in  W. 
Europe.  AVe  llungmy. 

MahAbalesliwar.  Hill  station 
of  India,  in  Bombay  state.  It 
is  4,509  ft.  above  sea.  level  among 
th(^  Western  Ghats,  79  m,  iS.E.  of 
B(>mhay,  and  during  the  monsoon 
rceeivoH  heavy  raaiibdl.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sort  during  Hept.  Oet.  at  Hie  close} 
of  the  monsoon.  It  was  estuib- 
lislu'd  in  IH2H,  and  eontaius  the 
handsome  Ih'ere  Hall,  bniltfin  1864. 
3’h(i  spot  is  r(igar(led  with  great 
veneration  by  the  Hindus,  as  it 
stands  n,t  t.he  source  of  the  sacred 
river  Kistna  (Krishna).  Distant 
0  m.  is  the  hill  fort  of  Hratapgad, 
stronghold  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mahradt/a  emjiire. 

^MaSidbalipuram.  Temple  site 
of  India,  on  the  E.  coast  30  m,  B.  of 
Madras.  Jdio  name  is  a  Sanskrit 
form  of  Marnmalapuram  (city  of 
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the  great  wrestler).  Other  designa¬ 
tions  are  Mavalararam  and  the 
Seven  Pagodas.  According  to 
tradition,  five  of  these  reputed 
temples  are  beneath  the  waves  ; 
the  two  on  the  shore  are  shrines  to 
Vishnu  and  Siva. 

South  are  several  raths  {see 
illus.)  and  other  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  archaeological  interest. 


Mah&halipuram,  India.  Monolithic 
rath  or  temple  carved  in  granite 


The  faces  of  two  huge  boulders  of 
granite,  about  30  ft.  high,  have 
been  magnificently  carved  in  bas- 
relief  for  a  total  length  of  90  ft.,  to 
represent  Arjuna  performing  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies.  These  monu¬ 
ments  date  from  the  7th  century, 
and  were  ordered  by  the  Pallava 
kings,  whose  capital  was  at  Con¬ 
jee  veram.  There  are  cave  temples 
which  today  shelter  Hindu  pilgrims 
who  bathe  in  the  sea  on  a  sacred 
new  moon  day  which  occurs  only 
once  in  30  years.  At  most  seasons 
the  sacred  spot  is  usually  deserted. 

Mahabharata.  Ancient  epic  of 
India.  In  it  are  related  with  legen¬ 
dary  accretion  the  events  of  a 
great  war  which  took  place  in  N. 
India  in  the  2nd  millennium  b.c. 
The  mass  of  legends  and  poetry 
concerning  that  time  are  supposed 
to  have  been  put  together  at  some 
unknown  date  into  a  single  narra¬ 
tive,  which  continued  to  grow, 
until  the  complete  work,  as 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  the  19th 
century,  contains  over  180,000 
lines.  The  story,  which  occupies  a 
quarter  of  the  whole,  tells  broadly 
of  the  strife  of  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil  as  represented  by  the 
Pandus  and  the  Kurus  respec¬ 
tively.  The  title  Mahabharata 
signifies  the  epic  of  the  Great 
Bharat  a  nation.  A  condensation  of 
it  in  English  verse  by  R.  C.  Dutt 
was  published  ha  1898. 

MahaUa-el-Kubra.  Town  of 
Egypt.  Situated  on  the  Mle  delta, 
it  is  some  60  m.  S.E.  of  Rosetta 
and  70  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensively  irrigated 


and  fertile  cotton  grooving  district. 
Pop.  (1955  est.)  116,000. 

Maban,  Alfred  Thayer  (1840- 
1914).  American  sailor  and  naval 
historian.  He  was  born  Sept.  27, 
1840,  at  West  Point,  where  his 
father  was  a  professor  in  the 
military  academy.  He  entered  the 
naval  academy  and  was  engaged 
in  blockade  work  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  In  1883  he 
published  his  first  historical  study, 
The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters.  That 
year  the  idea  of  his  famous  works 
on  the  influence  of  sea  power  came 
to  him  while  commanding  the  war- 


ship  Wachusetts  on  the  S.  American 
coast.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  U.S.  naval  war 
college.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1896,  but  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  strategy 
board.  Rear-admiral  1906,  he  died 
at  Quogue,  New  York,  Dec,  1, 1914, 
Mahan  published  in  1890  The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History, 
1660-1783,  which  immediately 
made  Mm  famous,  and  followed 
this  with  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  the  Prench  Revolution 
and  Empire,  published  in  1892.  In 
1911  appeared  his  admirable  Naval 
Strategy,  containing  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  war  college  ;  and  in 
1913  the  Major  Operations  of  the 
Navy  in  the 
American  War 
of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  His 
books  may  be 
said  to  have 
profoundly  in¬ 
fluenced  subse¬ 
quent  history 
by  turning  the 
eyes  of  the 
great  powers 
(other  than  theU.K.,  already  aware 
of  its  importance)  to  the  sea.  His 
general  argument  was  that  sea 
power  exerted  such  overwhelming 
pressure  that  the  belligerent  who 
did  not  possess  it  was  doomed  to 
defeat.  His  brilliant  biographical 
study,  Nelson  the  Embodiment  oi 
the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain,  2 
vols.,  1897,  developed  this  view, 
Mahanadi  or  Mahanuddy, 
River  of  India,  in  the  N.  Deccan. 
It  rises  in  the  Bastar  hiUs  in  the 
Madhya  Union,  flows  E.,  and  aftei 
receiving  affluents  from  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Chota  Nagpur  turns  S.  al 
Sambalpur,  and  then  S.E.  to  reach 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  an  extensive 
delta  which  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
The  Brahmani  and  Baitarani  join 
the  delta,  the  head  of  which  is  at 
Cuttack,  where  a  dam  holds  hack 
water  for  irrigation.  Another  dam, 
constructed  1946-57,  at  Hirakud, 


Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
American  sailor 


in  Sambalpur  dist,,  provides  both 
power,  and  water  for  irrigation. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Mahan- 
adi  is  deep  cut  in  iho  hard  rock, 
and  during  the  rains  the  river 
rises  rapidly  and  pours  a  great 
volume  of  water  into  the  sea.  Boat 
traffic  stops  at  Sambalpur.  The 
river  pierces  the  lino  of  the  E. 
Ghats  by  a  forested  gorge,  40  m. 
long.  Length  529  m. 

MaMnand^.  River  of  West 
Bengal,  India.  It  rises  in  the 
Darjeeling  dist.  on  tlio  Himalayan 
slopes,  and  flows  generally  S. 
through  Purnca  and  Malda  dist. 
to  the  Ganges,  near  the  head  of 
the  delta.  Subject  to  freshets  in 
its  upper  course,  it  is  almost 
empty  in  the  dry  season  near  its 
mouth,  but  is  navigable  under 
favourable  conditions  to  Kaliaganj 
in  Purnca  dist. 

Mahar.  Indian  menial  caste. 
Numbering  over  3,000,000,  mostly 
in  W.  and  central  India,  they  are 
descended  from  aboriginal  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  pro- Aryan  j)opulation 
of  the  Berar  and  Na^gpur  lowlands. 
Corresponding  to  11  lo  N.  India 
Chamars,  they  retain  primitive  be¬ 
liefs  thinly  veneered  with  Hindu¬ 
ism.  They  are  scavengers,  village 
watchmen,  boundary  guardians, 
and  public  messengers. 

Maharaja.  Indian  tiitlo  mean¬ 
ing  groat  king.  It  was  applied  t,o 
certain  powerful  rajas  and  others 
of  high  rank.  The  high  priest.s  of 
the  Vallabhacharis,  a  Hindu  sect, 
call  themselves  maharajas.  ''Iho 
feminine  is  maharani.  Oonsnlt 
Twilight  of  the  Maharajn,H,  thr 
Kenneth  Pitze,  1956. 

Mahasabha  (Hindi  maha, 
great;  sabha,  assembly).  Hindi 
name  of  the  parliament  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  India  as  laid  down  by  the 
constitution  which  caiiio  into  e fleet 
on  Jan.  26,  1950  It  consists  of  two 
houses:  (1)  Rajya  Habha.,  or 
Council  of  States,  with  a  permitted 
maximum  of  250  members  (220  in 
1957).  Members  are  elected  by  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  cac^h  of  the 
states  forming  the  union  of  India. 
The  Rajya  Sabha  is  a  permanent 
body,  one-third  of  its  members  re¬ 
tiring  every  second  year.  (2)  Lok 
Sabha,  or  assembly  of  the  people, 
is  the  elected  body  or  lower  house. 
It  has  a  permitted  maximum 
membership  of  502  (originally 
500)  and  lasts  for  five  years  unless 
dissolved  earlier  by  order  of  the 
prime  minister  in  council.  There  is 
a  speaker  and  a  deputy  spealior. 
The  language  of  debate,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  1950,  was 
Hindi  or  English,  but  from  1055  it 
was  hoped  to  eliminate  English  in 
all  official  business  by  1970. 


Maliatma  (Skt.,  pjrt'at  kouI). 
Ill  India,  name  applied  to  certain 
men  of  saint, ly  lives  vdio  have 
proved  their  purity  and  c.oura^re 
by  enduring  severe  tests.  lly 
theosophists,  it  is  used  in  a  moi'o 
specific  sense.  According  to  them, 
man  has  a  physical,  an  intdlcctual, 
and  a  spiritual  na,tiire,  and  a, 
mahatma  is  one  who  has  readied 
perfection,  his  spiritual  natnre 
controlling  body  and  intellect. 
M.  K.  Gandhi  (q.v.),  by  reason  of 
his  asceticism,  moral  and  physiital 
courage,  and  spiritual  ascendancy, 
was  called  mahatma. 

MaMvamsa  ( Idli,  great  chron¬ 
icle).  Early  chronicle  of  Ceylon, 
Avritten  in  Pali,  gdving  t,he  history 
and  traditions  of  the  island  before 
the  4th  century  a.d.  It  w^as  based 
on  a  yet  earlier  work  of  the  sa,mo 
name.  An  edition  of  the  first  20 
chapters  Avas  published  in  Ceylon 
in  1837  by  Tumour  (1799-1843) ; 
in  1844  this  Avas  issued  as  vol.  I 
of  the  entire  text  and  translation 
Avilh  an  essay  by  Tumour  on 
Pali  Buddhistical  literat/uro,  but 
Avas  not  coinploicd.  Covsnli  ed. 
by  W.  Geiger,  London,  1908. 

MaMvira(fLc.  OOOb.o.).  Title 
(Skt.,  great  liero)  given  to  a 
AA'anderiiig  ascet  ic  of  the  Kigantha 
sect,  named  Nata-putta,  also  en¬ 
titled  Vaddhainana,  an  Indian 
religious  loader.  A  contemiiorary 
of  Gautama  Buddha,  he  taught,  in 
Bihar,  and  reformed  t,lio  dain 
religion,  especially  dovelojiing  its 
metaphysical  side.  Ho  ra,nk8  as 
24th  of  the  Tirthanka  ,nis  or  “  con- 


systein  of  Buddhism.  Some 
sdiolars  distinguish  by  the  term 
H  in  ay  an  a  (little  vchicie)  the  ear¬ 
lier  system,  which  Avas  agnostic, 
ascetic,  and  egoistic,  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  salvation  through  the  att,ain- 
immi  of  nirvana  in  tliis  i)rescnt  life. 
I'he  buddha’s  j)erHonal  teaching 
Hull'ered  gradual  change  avIk'u,  after 
his  decease,  it  encountered  otlu'r 
tdigious  systeans  and  ])ropensities. 
The  foundation  of  Mahayaua  is 
traditionally  attrihiitc'd  to  the 
philosopher  Nagarjuna,  about  A.n. 
200,  Avho  compiled  a  triurtiso  em¬ 
bodying  the  teaching  of  the  Mad- 
hyaniaka  school,  that  all  is  illusion. 
A  rival  school,  the,  Yogachara, 
taught  that  nothing  exists  bul, 
(sonsciouanesH. 

Th(‘,  ethical  staudjioint  beisaim^ 
broadiUK'd  by  the  doctrine  that 
nirvana  is  attainable  less  by  self- 
concentration  than  by  tlu^  aliruistii! 
practice  of  the  six  pcrb'ct  virtiUAs  of 
a  bodhisattva  or  futures  Buddha. 
Thesis-— compassion,  morality,  pa¬ 
tience,  energy,  knowledgi^,  eou- 
tmn  pi  all  on— -may  bo  pi’actis(;d  by 


Mululi  Miiliomed 
Aliniod 

shall  (Join(n<hs 


*  ’"i 


t.  '.I 


iSiDi 


''  ‘  ’  houH(4iolders  no 

1(‘HN  than  by  cc4i- 
baie  monks.  A 
third  cha,ra<cter- 
istic,  the  jiath  of 
devotion,  led  to 
the  deification  of 
past  Buddhas  ami 
of  exalted  futuriJ 
Buddhas.  This 

Mahdi.  The  mah^’s  tomb  at  Omdurman  as  restored  itivo^ 

and  reopened  m  1947.  Top,  right,  the  tomb  alter  it  had  ■  Z  a-gnontmism 

been  wrecked  by  the  British  in  1898  bwo  with  the 

querors  of  self”  of  the  present  both  of  pre- Ary  an  India  and  of^iid- 
ap,  %.e.  saints  who  have  raised  jacent  lands,  with  their  reliance 
hemselvea  by  their  austerities  to  upon  divine  beings  and  orders  of 
suporhuinan  rank,  and  aro  objects  demons  of  lower  rank. 

To  these  compromises  is  due  the 
Mahayana  (Skt.,  great  vchicie).  eager  acceptance  of  Mahayana  for 
lerm  denoting  the  later  doctrinal  a  time  in  N.W.  India,  especially  by 


its  immigrant  p('opi(‘,s  from  cimtra.! 
Asia.  Although  Brahmanism 
gaiiu'd  its  hold  upon  llindustau, 
Mahayaua  h'lK'ts  led  to  La,inaiHm 
in  Tib(‘i,  Mnsm  in  tlbiim,  and 
Japaiu'si^  Buddhism.  I1ulr  impos¬ 
ing  ritual  and  vigorous  art,,  JiHsoci- 
aied  wilili  sjiacious  tciuptes  and 
images  iinmm(u‘al)l(\  madi*  an  irn^- 
sisiibh^  appiad  to  vast  |)opulationM 
to  whom  Hp('cu!atlv(‘  mysticism 
ollcred  no  atirac.tion.  AVc  Bud¬ 
dhism  ;  Hinayana.  ComvU  Oul,- 
lines  of  MaJiayana,  Buddhism, 
I).  (Su/Jiki,  BH)7. 

Mahdi  (Arab,,  oumvho  is  gnidcil 
in  the  right  path).  Nam(*.  of  tlu‘, 
M(‘HHiah  exficctcd  by  t.ln^  Maliom- 
edans.  Th(‘ 

adcsetanlautof  \ 

thc^U'ophot;  h(‘ 

must  b(^  pro-  1  *1® 

(Ijiiiiu'd  nui/luli 

then^  is  strih' 

after  tln^  ihadli  Mululi  Mahomed 

of  a  <!iUi|il); 

and  his  adviuit  shall  (JoituI<!is 
Aviili  tliat  of  Auti-Glnlsi,  after 
Avhom  di‘HUH  will  (bAsciaul  in  Syria 
and  the  rdgn  of  righieouHiu^sH 
bt^  inaugurati'd.  This  is  tlu^ 
orthodox  vi(nv,  but  in  Pm’sia  and 
Asia  Minor  tluu-c  havi^  Ixaui  many 
pretemhu’s  to  titli^  from  tlie 
time  of  the  first  generaflon  aflKU' 
Mahomtdi.  Ac, cording  to  thi^  Shiah 
sect,  th(^  mahdi  has  atrisuly  afi- 
peared  in  tlu^  [hu-hou  of  Mahomnuul 
Abn-el-KaHim,  the  I2tls  imam, 
who  is  con(5(‘al(jd  in  Honu»  scenq 
fihua^  until  tlu^  mid  of  th<»  world, 
Th(‘  most  notable  of  rmuuit  ruabdis, 
and  the  om^  to  Avhom  tln^  nanu^  is 
most  gimerally  appli<'(l,  is  Maho. 
nuH  Ahnusl  (1848^  Hb).  During 
1880-84  ho  proclaimt'<l  «.  iniHsion 
to  free  Egypt  from  fordgn  yok<‘, 
and  acquirisl  an  ascmidancy  ovm* 
the  Sudaiu^se  trilx^s,  Gordon, 
sent  to  withdraw  the  British  garri¬ 
sons,  was  b(‘Hii‘g(‘(l  in  Khartum,  l»y 
Mahomed,  and  killed.  Mahomed 
died  in  the  same  yi^ar.  11  is  tomb 
was  destroyed  by  Kitcbmi(U‘’H  iium 
in  1898.  Hesf.onid,  it  was  nstpeiusl 
in  1947. 

Mah^.  Principal  island  of 
Seychelles  group,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  With  an  armi  of  bbj  sq.  m., 
it  is  covensl  with  liigirgranitc 
mountains.  Tlu^  capital  is  Victoria 
on  the  N.E.  coast,  with  a  good 
harbour.  There  art^  good  roads, 
and  direct  te-h'graphic  (umiimmi- 
cation  with  Mauritius,  iCan/Ibm’, 
Aden,  and  Golombo.  Prodmd.s  are 
coconuts,  cinnamon,  patebouli, 
and  t'Hsential  oils.  ( Alonist'd  by  the 
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French,  Mahe  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1794. 

Make.  Enclave ol  Kerala,  India, 
part  of  Pondicherri  state.  It  is  on 
theMalabar coast,  with  a  harbour  0‘ 
the  same  name.  The  French  settled 
here  in  1725,  and  it  remained 
French  ontil  transferred  to  India 
in  1954.  Area  23  sq.  m.  Pop 
(est.  1956)  18,300 

Malli.  River  of  India.  With  the 
Sabarmati,  it  drains  the  W.  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Malwa  plateau  into  the 
N.  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  One 
faeadstream  rises  in  the  Mahi  Hills 
in  S.  Rajputana,  the  other  flows  N. 
from  the  Vindhya  range  in  Central 
India,  and  the  Joint  stream  flow's 
through  Gujarat  in  Bombay  prov. 
The  estuary  has  a  bore  at  spring 
tides,  and  the  low  bed  of  the 
stream  makes  irrigation  difficult. 

Mahikantha.  Name  of  a  states 
agency  of  India  under  British  rule, 
in  the  Gujarat  div.  of  Bombay. 
The  area,  3,124  sq.  m.  in  extent,  is 


dice,  and  each  player  is  dealt  a  influence  on  his  composition  had 
hand  of  13.  The  object  is  to  collect,  alasting  cflect.  lii  18S3  he  liegan 
by  drawing  and  discarding,  a  hand  his  career  as  opera  conductor  at 
consisting  of  four  groups  of  tliree  Cassel, holding 
tiles  each,  either  all  of  the  same  appointments 

denomination  (e.ff.  three  north  at  important 

winds,  or  three  6  circles),  or  a  E  u  r  o  p  e  a  n 

suit  sequence  (e.ff.,  a  2,  a  3,  and  opera  houses, 

a  4,  bamboos)  ;  also  a  single  pair.  He  was  chief 
The  first  player  to  succeed  declares  conductor  at 
Mall  Jongg  and  exposes  his  hand,  the  Metro- 
As  tliis  will  contain  14  tiles,  the  politan,  N(‘vv 

draw  must  aUvays  precede  the  York,  1907- 

discard.  Three  of  a  land  may  be  0  9,  giving 

converted  into  four,  wiiich  quad-  there  the  first  Gustav  Mahler, 

Tuples  its  value,  and  an  extra  tile  ilmerioan  per-  Austrian  composer 

drawm  immediately  so  that  tlie  forrnances  of  The  Bartered  Bride, 

required  combinations  can  still  and  Pique  Dame.  He  died  in 

he  formed;  but  a  sequence  can  Vienna,  May  18,  1911. 
be  onl}'  three  (or  six,  or  nine).  Of  Mahler’s  nine,  symphonies 

Instead  of  drawing  in  his  turn  the  b(‘st  know’n  are  the  8th 
from  the  wall,  a  player  may  claim  (choral)  and  tlio  9ili.  Tliey  trace 


the  discard  of  liis  previous  oppon-  deseemt  from  Beethoven  through 
ent  to  complete  a  sequence  by  Bruckner,  but  are  markc'd  by 
calling  “  chow  ”  ;  or  the  discard  looseness  of  structure  and  unusual 


of  any  opponent,  wiiether  in  turn  harmony.  In  Tlie  Bong  of  the 


Mah  Jougg.  Typical  hand  of  the  winner  of  a  round,  made  up  of  three  groups 
of  three  of  a  kind  (one  converted  to  four),  a  suit  sequence,  and  a  pair 


laraversed  by  the  river  Sabarmati.  or  not,  to  complete  three  or  four 
Xdar  covered  more  than  half  the  of  a  kind  by  calling  “  pung.”  As 
agency,  the  rest  of  the  area  being  soon  as  liis  hand  has  been  brought 
composed  of  very  small  states.  All  up  to  14  tiles  in  any  of  these  ways, 
were  merged  in  Bombay  in  1948.  it  is  his  turn  to  discard  again. 

Mah  Jongg.  Ancient  Chinese  The  round  ends  on  a  declaration 
game  for  four  players,  popularised  of  Mah  Jongg  or  when  the  last 
in  England  about  1924.  Displayed  14  tiles  of  the  w'all  are  reached, 
with  136  tiles,  or  pieces,  four  of  The  Mah  Jongg  hand  is  paid  its 
each  of  the  foUow'ing  34  denomina-  full  value  by  each  opponent  ;  other 
tions :  ^  east,  west,  north,  and  hands  pay  or  receive  their  dilfer- 
south  winds  ;  green,  red,  and  white  ences  ;  E.  always  paying  or  receiv- 
dragons  ;  numbers  1  to  9  each  of  ing  double.  Scoring  is  complicated 
three  suits,  generally  known  in  and  somewhat  capricious.  Though 
England  as  bamboos,  characters,  there  must  he  a  large  clement  of 
and  circles.  There  are  eight  super-  luck  in  drawing  from  the  wall,  a 
numerary  tiles  called  flowers  and  player  may  show  judgement  in 
seasons,  but  as  these  do  not  affect  calculating  chances,  and  if  the 
the  play,  only  the  scoring,  they  are  discards  are  played  face  down- 
not  normally  used  in  China.  The  wards  the  game  allows  feats  of 
players  are  named  after  the  four  concentration. 

™ds,  the  dealer  on  each  round  Mahler,  Gustav  (1860-1911), 
being  E.  and  banker.  An  Austrian  composer.  Born  of 

The  tiles  ^  being  arranged  face  Jewish  parents  at  Kalischt, 
downwards  in  the  shape  of  a  w'all  Bohemia,  July  7,  1860,  he  studied 
with  four  sides  of  34  tiles  each,  the  at  Vieiuia  conservatoire,  and  in 
point  of  openmg  is  detr-rmined  by  1878  met  Bruckner  (q,v.),  whose 


Earth  (six  poems  from  Bethg(‘/'s 
Chinesische  Flote)  for  voice's  and 
orchestra,  1908,  he  achieved  ])i'r- 
fection  of  delicacy.  His  KiiKho'- 
totenlieder  arc'  noiabh'  for  Huprc'ine 
beauty  of  phrasing.  He  was  a  lati' 
romantic  who  also  tric'd  fo  put 
philosophicjal  notions  into  nmsie. 
There  arc  lives  and  apt)n'coatious 
by  Adler,  1916;  R.  Mc'tigc'lbc'rg, 
1923  ;  R.  Specht,  18ih  c'd.  1925  ; 
consnlt  (lUo  Mcmioric'S  and  Lc'ttc'rs, 
A.  Mahler,  Eng.  traus.,  194(). 

Mahmud  I  (1696-1754).  Bultan 
of  Turkey.  He  was  the  sou  of  Mus- 
tapha  11,  and  succiceclc'd  his  uncle 
Ahmed  111,  who  was  dcqioBcd  in 
1730  by  a  rc'volt  of  the  JanisHaric's. 
He  continued  the.  war  which  Ah¬ 
med  had  wag('d  with  the  Persiaiis, 
and  deh'ated  sevc'ral  armies  wlucli 
Nadir  Shah  brought  against  him. 
He  arranged  a  tnuity  with  Nadir 
in  1736  for  their  mutual  dc'fc>ueci 
against  Riiasia,  which  declared 
war  on  the  alliance,  atid  as  a  sc'quel 
he  was  forced  to  ec'de  the  Crimea. 
Sucoeescs  on  the  Danube,  how'cvi'r, 
permitted  him  to  conclude  an 
honourable  peaces  at  Bc'lgrade  in 
1739.  He  died  Dec.  13,  1754. 

Mahmud  IX  (1785-1839).  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Turkey.  Born  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  July  25,  1785,  ho  was  called 

to  the  throne  on 


Mahmud  II, 
Sultan  of  Turkey 


the  deposition 
of  his  brother 
Mustapha  IV 
in  1808.  He 
attemptc'd  to 
cl  i  sb  a  n  cl  the 
corps  of  janis- 
•sarios  ancl  un- 
dcu’took  the 
reorganization 
of  the  army  on 
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Eiirn]>ran  linoH.  Bui,  tlic  jaiiis- 
sai’icH  revolted.  Iti  ISOl)  lui  de~ 
elarc-d  war  a^aioKt  B,iiHsia,  a,nd  in 
the  eatnpaign  that  followed  ho  loHt 
BoHsarabia,,  Moldavia,,  a,nd  Walla- 
ehia.  Then  the  Raissian  eainpai^ni 
of  Napoleon  in  1812  pcaainl  ted  him 
io  coneliidc  a  fa,vonra.hIc  treaty 
with  the  tsar  a,t  Buka, rest,,  lie 
quelled  a  Serbian  revolt  in  IHld, 
suppressed  tins  (Ireek  rebellion  of 
1820-22,  and  in  1820  eaused  a 
wholesale  slaughier  of  the  janis 
saries  and  abolished  that  eoiqis. 
His  last  years  wens  overshadowcal 
by  the  second  revolt  of  the  (ha'oks, 
the  naval  disasi.er  of  Navarino 
(1827),  the  Hussiaai  invasion  of  his 
territory  in  ilu^  sanu^  yea,r,  and 
the  defection  of  Bgyi>t  under 
Mehemet  Ali.  Mahnuid’s  ambi¬ 
tious  schemes  of  reform  were 
thwarted  by  the  Egyptian  war, 
and  he  was  maintained  only  by 
Russian  support  in  1833.  He  dical 
at  Constantinople  (Istanbul),  .Inly 
1,  1831). 

Mahmnd  of  Ghazni.  Muslim 
warrior-king  of  Cha/mi  in  E. 
Afghanistan,  who  in  17  (‘.ampaigns, 
during  a.d.  008-- 1030,  earrietl 
Islam  Muto  fndia.  Called  But- 
shikan,  the  iconochist  or  image- 
hreaker,”  he  defeabul  Hindu 
rulers,  pillaged  their  cities,  and 
looted  their  temples,  (k^stroying 
the  images  of  tbo  gods  forbidden 
by  Koranic  precept.  His  most 
tamous  exploit  was  the  eaptaire  of 
the  temple  of  Siva  at  Somnath  in 
1023.  Mahmmrs  winilth  and  mag- 
niticcne.o  were  legendary ;  pa,tron 
also  of  art  and  letters,  he  drew  to 
his  court  the  poet  Firdausi  and 
the  historian  al  Binini.  His 
capital  Cha/-ni  had  a  great,  mostpui, 
palaces,  libraries,  a,nd  acpieduc/t,s. 

Mahnuurs  pahu'c  at  lja,Hhkari 
Bazar,  in  Afgha,niHt4in,  excava,tod 
by  a  French  expedition  in  1949, 
is  the  only  cxta,nt  building  of 
the  Ghaznevid  period ;  st,anding  in 
parks,  it  has  a  groat  and i cnee  hall 
reminiscent  of  a  Sassanian  diwdn. 

Mahogany.  Term  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  by  importers  and  calu net- 
makers  to  the  timber  of  various 
trees,  but  belonging  })ropcr]y  to 
S'wieie.nia  mahagoni,  Spanish  maho¬ 
gany,  a  tall  tree,  member  of  t-he 
family  Mehacoao,  native  to  Central 
America  and  the  W.  Indies,  It 
has  a  massive,  btittrcssed  trunk, 
glossy  leaves  divided  into  paired 
oval  leaflets,  and  small  reddish- 
yellow  flowers  in  ohistors. 

The  timber  was  introduced  to 
Great  Britain  towards  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  became 
very  popular  for  furniture,  cabinet- 
making,  etc.  In  nature  the  wood 
is  browmish-pink  in  colour,  the 


Mahogany.  Foliaf?e  and  flowers  o! 
Swietenia  mahagoni,  Spanish  variety 


red  of  nevv  furnitiun^  b(ung  at- 
tniru'd  by  staining.  Afttu*  nuiny 
y(‘ars  in  Hu^  nuuiiil'avt  iired  static  it 
accpiircs  a  fine,  brown  tint-  It  is 
much  used  for  int,(‘i'ior  work  in 
ships.  In  1873  tlu^  t,rc‘e:  wa,H  siie- 
(‘essfully  introduced  to  India,, 
(leylon,  and  Maurit  ius.  Among  tlu' 
s)mrious  mahoga,nics  n,r(^  Raton  ia 
apetaUi  (bastard  mahoga,ny)  of 
tropical  Am(U'i<\a;  Kliai/a  -vr/zc- 
(jalf  rms  ( Africa, n  or  Scau'gal  ma,hog- 
any)  ofW.  Africa;  t^of/mida  fnbrh 
ftiga.  (B.  lndia,n  mahogJiny  or 
redwood)  of  S.  India;  and 
{oorai  (Imbhin  malioga,ny  and  (‘odar- 
wood),  also  of  S.  India, 
Mahomedan  Art.  Aku-m  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  mat,erial  ont,- 
(H)me  of  the  Islamle  civilizalion. 
In  each  of  the  great  regions  which 
passed  under  MahonKHlan  domin¬ 
ation  local  forms  w(u’o  ntiliscul. 
But  all  bear  the  unifying  impn^ss 
duo  to  t,hc  solidarity  of  Islam, 
upheld  by  the  supiauno  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Mo(;ca,  pilgrimages. 

Mahomodauart,  born  in  A.  n.b22, 
the  year  of  the  H(\jira,  atleauled 
the  tj’iumphant  progn^ss  of  Hu^ 
Prophet  and  his  c.oni])n,nions,  and 
from  the  outset,  uuuii tested  tlu^ 
iemhnuaes  whidi  Hha,p(Ml  its  dis- 
iiiietive  mould.  U,  sprang  from 
the  mutual  impact  of  nomadism 
and  sedentary  condit  ions ;  its 
Bpka\donr  and  opulence  wTro  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
caliph  and  atneer. 

fliie  main  schools  of  art  resulting 
from  thc5  Islam ie  Impulse  are  live  : 
Syro-Egyptian,  Moorish,  Persian, 
Ottoman,  and  Indian.  Eacli  grow 
out  of  the  soil,  while  drawing  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  fount, ain- head. 
Each  displayed  close  adherence  to 
tradition  and  dopondcnco  upon 


trohied  craft, smanship  rat,h<u’  i,ha,u 
crejit,iv(‘.  art,.  In  \V.  Asia  Hu^ 
]\l(\sopot  iUiiiaiU  inluult  a.nce,  wit  h  it,s 
vaiiltinl  bri(9c  ('(liliccs  and  nmra,l 
fauaicii,  was  intm’pemfl  ra,t,ed  by  (  he 
Byza,ntiin(‘  olfspriiig  of  ancient 
(h*e(M‘(‘  and  Boitu'.  In  Egypt,  age¬ 
long  traditions  inliered  in  t,ho 
(,ii^  crafts.  In  N,  AtVica,  t,h(^  Ho- 
mano-Bcrb(a*  tra.dition,  in  Bpa,in 
t  lu^  Homa, no- Iberia, n, st  ill  survived. 
P(‘rsia  r<*ta,iiH',d  its  Aelnuummian 
nuanorioM,  overlaid  by  Sa,ssa,iiiain 
(hwaflopiiH'nts,  zind  luodiiicid  l)y 
cumt  ra,l  Asia,!!  a,nd  ( Tinose  c,ont,aeiH. 
Scfljidc  a,nd  ()t,(oma,n  intluenees 
wiu'c,  brought,  w(‘ist,wa,rd  in  new 
outbursts  of  noma<lic,  (uua’gy- 
In  India,  tli(‘  IraniaTi  aiul  Tura,nin,u 
idt'als  of  tilui  grcN'iti  Muslim  dy- 
nastiicvs  were  (aigra.fbnl  upon  t,h<^ 
mit'ive  zest  for  eolour  and  floral 
orna,m('iit,. 

Th(‘  d(H>ora,tiv(^  a.rl,  of  Islam,  })ro- 
foundly  a.nbcl,(Ml  liy  the  K()rani(^ 
f)rolubil,ion  of  imag(‘S,  r(^st,s  ult/i- 
iiiatc'ly  upon  its  a,i‘(-liit.(a',t,ura,I 
a,t'lH(‘v(‘.m(afl,.  'Pin'  pla,co  of  pra.ym* 
s(d,  up  by  (lu^  Proplii't,  vlum  he 
nuK'hiMl  M(‘(lina  was  an  oblong 
brii’k  (uicloHurci  opini  to  tlici  air, 
wit  h  a,  st.onci  in  t  ln^  middE  of  the  N. 
wall  t,o  mark  t,b('  kibUB,  or  dinas 
t  ion  ofwairship,  t,owa,rdH  dcu'nsalom. 
In  Hh^  3rd  y(^a,r  of  t,lu^  H(\jira 
(his  wa,M  plac(‘(l  t,owardH  M<H*cn,, 
t,h(i  ston(‘  biMiig  transterrcHl  i,o  t,h<^ 
S.  wall,  and  rows  of  palm  bramflu'S 
a, long  this  wall  sluflt-m'cd  Hu^  fait.h- 
ful  at  pra,y(‘r.  Iliis  pr'iiuitivc^  mas- 
jid  did  not,  prodma^  the  moscpici 
of  la, (,('!•  li’Hidit  ion,  whiiB  <nnorged 
from  the  ada,pt,ation  by  lh(^  (airly 
(ailiphs  of  (aipturial  churcIieH, 
notably  at,  Jenisa,l<un  and  l)a,maiH. 
e,uH.  flBe  Ara,b  tioiupicM'orN  en¬ 
grafted  upon  curnmt,  a,rchii,ec,- 
t, lira, I  forms  f,heir  own  rittial 
ru'eds,  a,nd  by  rinamst  ruet,ing  or 
r(^-UHing  ChriHtia,n  nuibalals  d(v 
vclopial  (,he,  mosipie.  Thus  a,rc,aded 
aisles  bceaam^  liwnns,  pulpit, h  be- 
ea,nu^  minbars,  foreianirt'S  beiaime 
ibunt,ain-(;ourts. 

Development  oS  the  Mosawe 

Tb(^  history  of  mosipav  ariBi- 
tiM'bure  is  traecaibk^  from  its  1h^- 
giimings  in  thost^,  of  Amr  and  Ihn 
flhilun  at  Ca,iro,  a,nd  t,hoHe  at  l)a- 
iiuiHcuH,  Kairwan,  a,nd  Cordova, 
io  the  eonstruebions  of  Kait,  IJey  ab 
(lairo,  and  the  gr(ai,t,er  niostpieH  of 
Ispahan,  )Sa,marka-nd,  KoniiB,  Ibir- 
sa,  Ist.anbul,  and  Mogul  India,,  b’he 
minaret,,  <liv(u'ging  from  tln^  (Hiris- 
tian  belUt-ower  by  hiung  uhihI  for 
vocal  calls  l,o  iiraym*,  pa,ss(Hl  out/  of 
tihe  H((iiare  plan,  as  at  Ahqqio  a,nd 
Rabat,,  to  thci  eylindrieal,  sueb  as 
the  Kutb  Mirnir  at  Dellii,  and  to 
eompnsite  dosigiiH, 
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Among 


the  diti- 
tinctive  elements 
of  Muslim  aicliitec- 
tnre  are  the  arching, 
which  may  he 
pointed,  stilted  and 
r  0 11  n  d,  horseshoe, 
seallopecl,  or  clover- 
leafed;  slender 
shafting,  suggestive 
of^the  ancestral 
tent-posts;  open 
trelliswork,  cupolas, 
and  stalactitic  pen¬ 
dants.  Some  of 
these  elements  were 
derived  through 
Byzantine  practice 
from  Italian 
nals.  They  appear 


parable  Barkuk 
minbar  at  Cairo, 
the  13th  century 
marble  vase  from 
Hamath  at  South 
Kensington,  a  n  cl 


Such  are  the  incom-  in  the  Alcazar  and  the  Alhamhin. 


Marble  mosaic,  borrowed  from 
Byzantine  craftsmen,  wUiS  musHm- 
ised  in  the  same  way.  The  inlay 
of  pietra-dura  at  Agi'a  and  Delhi 
betrays  Italian  inspiration, 

Bffeets  of  groat  tlistineiion  were 
the  Jama  niilirab  created  in  wood  iiaiulling.  Splen- 
at  Katehpur  Sikri.  did  examples  arc  to  be  seen  in 
Stone  filigree  Egypt.  The  Kait  Bey  minbar  in 
work  reached  its  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is 
zenith  in  India,  as  unsurpassed.  Cairo  was  also  th<' 
in  the  Sidi  Sayyid  home  of  the  tunual  lattiee-woi-k 
mosque  at  Ahmada-  called  meshrebiya.  Wood  was 
bad  and  upon  the  sometimes  with  ivory  iiday. 
marble  tomb-screen  The  12tli  century  witnessed  an 
in  the  Taj.  When  astonishing  outbui’st  of  decorative* 
secnlar  buildings  art  as  applied  to  metal.  Mesopo- 
ignored  the  Koranic  tamia  still  retained  mtunori(*H  ol' 
prohibition,  as  in  ancient  liammei-ed  work,  and 
the  lion-foimtain  of  when  the  copper  mines  near  the 
the  Alhambra,  the  Tigris  headwa,t(U’s  came  to  be  ex- 
re  suit  lacked  the  ploitcd,  the  output  was  i)roniptly 
spontaneity  of  un-  utilised  at  Diarbekir  and  Mosul, 
trammelled  sculp-  Both  here  and  in  Persia  methods  of 
ture.  Where  stone  inlaying  metal  on  inc'tal,  ah  first 
was  lacking  stucco  silver  on  bronze  or  iron,  weia'  skil- 
lent  itself  readily  fully  practisi'd.  Daniasiais  was 
to  Muslim  decora-  especially  addicted  to  gold  inlay, 
tion,  which  reached  Metal  lent  itself  more  readily  than 
remarkable  levels  cloisonne  enamel  to  arahesqm*. 

,  This  metalwork  h(‘ea,me  known  in 
W.  Europe  through  the  returning 
Crusaders,  especially  in  ilu^  domain 
of  arms  and  armour.  During  the 
Ronaissanee,  thi’ougli  ilu^  crafts¬ 
men  attracted  to  Veni(i(^  Sara¬ 
cenic  metalwork , in flncnc*ed  the  W. 
Simultaneous  movc'meiiis  east¬ 
ward  led  to  such  India-n  develop¬ 
ments  as  jhddery  waix^ 

Komadic  art  was  at  its  best  in 
the  departments  of  weaving  and 
leatherwork.  The  mural  surfaces 
and  jmvouients  of  iiermaneni 
structures  were  i‘ej)la(ied  in  no¬ 
madism  by  tent,  curtain,  a.n(l  nig. 
Plain  tapestry  weaving,  of  Neoli¬ 
thic  origin,  became  assoc'Iated  with 
knotwork  in  wool  and  sillc.  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  produced  ])lairi  fabrics 


in  buildings  designed  for  secular  as 
religious 


weH  as  religious  uses,  such  as 
inadrasas  or  schools.  Examples 
are  the  Alcazar  and  Giralda  of 
Seville,  Shah  Jehan’s  palace  at 
Delhi,  the  tombs  of  Timur  at 
Samarkand  and  Sher  Shah  at 
Sahseram,  and  the  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra.  Lofty  portals,  such  as  that 
of  the  Hasan  mosque  at  Cairo,  were 
developed  in  Persia  and  imitated 
in  India,  as  in  Akbar’s  triumphal 
gateway  at  Eatehpur  Sikri. 

The  discouragement  of  images 
limited  the  freedom  of  sculpture 
in  the  round.  Hence  stone  decora¬ 
tion  relied  mostly  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fiat  surfaces  with  poly¬ 
gonal  and  arabesque  design,  or 
inscriptions  of  Koranic  texts. 


Mahomedan  art  exemplified  in  architecture  and  design.  1.  Wooden  pulpit, 
panelled  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  Arabian,  15th  century,  Cairo.  2.  Brass  mosque 
lamp,  c.  1468-96,  Cairo.  3.  Sultan  Hasan  Mosque,  Cairo,  built  1356 -5^ 
4.  Panel  of  tiles,  from  Senariyeh  Mosque,  Damascus,  c.  1580 

1  and  2  hy  courtesy  of  the  Director,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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David  Cowan,  Locturcv,  School  ol!  Oidoiital  StutUcK,  Domlon  Univ. 

The  belief!^  mul  hiaiory  of  Islam,  popuhirly  but  iuacciiratrlv  known 
in  the  as^  htahomedanism,  are  here  explained.  Tor  other 

great  relif^ions  of  the  world,  see  Ih(dJIiism>;  Christianity  ;  Hindu  ism, 
etc.  'I'lic  Prophet's  own  life  is  fold’  under  Mahomet 


with  gcometi’ical  motives  as  well 
as  stylised  animal  and  floral 
form.  Knotwork  enjoytul  }L»;reaiA)r 
freedom  of  desif^m,  btwitiful  pic¬ 
torial  scenes  of  the  clniso  a.nd  tho 
garden  being  ])rodiic,ed.  aad. 

became  s])ecilieally  Muslim  wluui 
utilised  for  coverings  of  moH(|iu^ 
floors.  The  individnal  “  prayer- 
rug,”  with  its  ndhrab-ni(be,  is  well 
known.  Textile  hangings  on  walls 
and  jjosts  were  imiiat('d  in  stucco, 
mosaic,  ajul  fakmee. 

The  genetic  rola.tioiishi[)  of 
Mahoinedan  pottery  to  weaving  is 
best  seen  in  the  glazed  tiles  which 
— originating  in  a-neimit  Ik'rsia,,  a.s 
in  tho  fuimons  Susa,  friezes— be¬ 
came  another  of  Islam’s  (U)ntribu- 
tions  to  raiiral  dec^oration.  "Fluy 
reached  their  zenith  in  tht^  tiled 
walls  of  Ista-nbul,  wlnu'c  they  simu¬ 
lated  silk  carped  designs  with  re¬ 
markable  iidelil^y.  A  vrnbint  of  this 
art  consisbsl  in  the  use  of  cubical 
pieces  of  faibnee  for  nuuajuday, 
rivalling  marble  mosaic  in  frecMlom 
and  brillia,nee.  iSai^uamic^  j)oti(‘ry 
was  also  importani-  h)r  ritual  a,nd 
domestic  utcmsils,  in  part  b(si:iuse 
tho  lustrous  prodmdiS  of  its  kilns, 
dispersed  from  Spain  through 
Majorca  to  Italy,  gave  to  W. 
Christendom  its  nuMlieval  and 
Itcnaissanco  ceraimie  industihvs. 
Of  etpial  interest  a, re  (mamelhHl 
glass,  notably  Syrian  mosrpie 
lamps,  and  ea,rved  rock"(a'ystal 
vessels  from  Egypt,  Th(‘H(‘.  forms 
of  eral'tsiminship  ]riss(sl  through 
Veniee  into  the  g(meral  stiHNun  of 
modern  European  art. 

In  the  domain  of  )>aluting, 
beautiful  work  was  ai(!hiev(Ml  in  tins 
illununatioTi  of  eo[)i<‘s  of  the  Koran 
for  the  greater  moscpies,  (^specially 
in  Egypt.  Emulous  of  llyzantirm 
miniature  painting,  opidtmt  elh'ets 
were  produced  by  blending  gold, 
purple,  and  other  brilliaiUt  lines  in 
floral  and  interlaeisl  pattcuais.  Tlie 
innate  love  of  seeidar*  po(dry  and 
romance  in  Persia  was  conjoined 
with  a  regard  for  piedorial  tiesign, 
greatly  accentuated  by  (Jhinese 
example.  Hence  arose  a  scdiool  of 
drawing  and  colouring  of  singular 
charm.  Its  influence  pemdu'att^d 
to  Mogul  India,  and  rctsidtod  in 
those  interesting  works  in  land- 
scaj^c  and  portraiture  which  earned 
the  encomiums  of  Koynolds,  and 
rank  among  tho  ehohjcst  prodmds 
of  Islamic  art.  idee  Alhambra  ; 
Arabesque ;  Arabian  Architoeinre; 
Damascening  ;  Mosque. 

Bibliography.  Art  oi“  tho  Saracens 
in  Egypt,  S.  Lano-Poolo,  ISBG ; 
History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and 
Coylor,  V.  A.  Smith,  1911  ;  Mos¬ 
lem  Architoeduro,  G.  T.  Kivoira, 
Eng.  tnins.,  1918;  Jiulian  Archi¬ 
tecture,  part  2,  P.  Brown,  1943. 


lsla,m  is  the  rdigion  propoundml 
by  tlio  Ih'ophet  T\bdK)met  (c.  570™ 
0,32),  aHIioiigh  Muslims  do  not 
eonsidiu'  that  it  Ix'gan  with  him. 
In  their  viinv  it  is  the  naiiii’al  r<^ 
hgioii  of  hunmnity  and  wms 
pri^a.elied  by  all  ilu^  ])roplu‘is  siuit 
by  God  ad  va.rying  periods  to  lead 
mankind  to  the  right  ]Kidh.  'But 
later  generaiious,  through  (uthe'r 
v'iekedness  or  ignorance,  eorrn]>ted 
the  mes.sa.ge  of  Ishun  aiud  so 
Mahonnd  waiS  scuii  a^s  the  S(^al  of 
the  Pro})heis  to  fix  the  faltli  in  its 
definite  form. 

When  Mahom(‘t  l)(‘gan  to  preach 
in  McKUia  (c.  (510)  that  (uty,  an 
important  (amtre^  on  the  irad(i 
route  l)(d)W(‘(ai  Syria  a,nd  S. 
Arabia,  \va,H  tlu^  foeid  point  of  a, 
peoples  si/(‘('p(Hl  ill  idolal.ry  aaul 
ba,ri)a.riHm  a.nd  eoiitaimal  an  an- 
(hmt  temple  in  wbieli  wm'c  ki’pt 
3(55  gods.  In  ilie  Ara,biau  pirn  in¬ 
sula  itsc'lf  eommuuithss  of  Chris¬ 
tians  existial  in  the  Ymumi  aiiid  on 
tho  bortku’H  of  Fm’sia,  while!  si-ttle- 
iiuuii.H  of  Tews  were  to  bcj  found 
in  vn,riouM  pbiees,  thc!  most  im- 
portUiUt  grouf)  bm’ng  in  Yadbrib, 
lader  known  as  Al-JVhslinali.  In 
tlu'  mughbouritig  (country  of  Persia^ 
Zoroastrianism  was  tho  ;pr(^- 
valling  faiiili  a.nd  Gliristianity  was 
profesHiMl  by  dlu^  inbahiiunts  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  so 
that,  evcun  before  the  Ib-oplu^fs 
time,  certain  thinking  num  in 
Arahia  were  alive  to  Ilnur  spiritual 
degradation.  story  of  iln^ 

Pro])bet’s  own  life  is  told  under 
MAliomet. 

Place  ol  the  Koran 

Prom  tho  ag(5  of  h)  until  shortly 
before  Ids  di^ath,  tlu^  revdadioiis 
which  ho  received,  sineo  the 
Prophet  (H)uld  ndther  rmid  nor 
write,  W'ere  written  down  or 
learinal  by  hea.rd  by  his  followers 
and  eoUeeded  during  tho  caliphate 
of  Othmaii  to  form  the  .Kora,n  or, 
more  eorrmdiy,  (hu'hin,  width  is 
the  religiouB  boolc  of  the  Muslims 
(•ontaining  not  only  directions 
ftjr  their  religions  life  but  also 
regulations  for  thtdr  scenhn*  aflairs. 
It  is  written  in  a  langnago  width 
has  no  peer  in  Arabic  literature, 
simple  yet  powerful,  and  lina 
extu’clsod  a  far  greater  iuflucnco 
in  the  development  of  tho  Arabit? 
language  than  any  tither  writing. 

The  religion  of  Islam,  whieli 
moans  subnussion  to  God  and  His 
Divine  Will,  is  summarised  in  the 


two  shoi’t  KtmteiHH'H  b^^  wh it'll  a 
Muslim  (one  who  subndis  (,o  God) 
tesiiilit'H  to  his  falHi,  and  wdiich 
('vm*y  nciW  eoiivtud  proiiounet^s 
publicly  :  “  j  l)(^a,r  witiu'ss  (had 

Irbt'fc  is  no  (h'ity  but  God  nan!  tfiat 
Mahonieii  is  "th(‘  Mt'sst'ugtu*  of 
God.”  'The  principal  idtNi  iii 
Islaan  is  strict  monodu'ism,  and  i(< 
is  rt'peatt'dly  Kt-attsl  iii  tln^  Koran 
fhat  the  worst  ol'siimers  art'  thost' 
who  aiMsociadt',  oivt'u  in  Ihei  h'asf; 
dt'grtsi,  otlit'i'  dt'iih^s  wiih  God. 

Articles  ol  Fftith 

The  Kora,u  (2.177)  lays  down 
that  a  'Muslim  musi/  bt'lit'ves  in 
God,  tlit^  last  tiny,  (iln^  juigiils, 
(/ho  books  rtn’t'alct  1  by  (hal,  and 
in  all  the  profiludis  of  whom 
hTalnmu't  is  tbt'  t'vsli.  Among 
tlit'se  proph('(,s  a.re  Most'S  and  tlu'. 
ot/h('r  propht'is  of  1,be  Ohl  'Ft'sl.a- 
int'ul,,  and  rlosus.  Klstnvlu'i't'  in 
llitt  Korn.n  il/  is  si/uttsl  fluit  t'vt'ry 
nation  oti  t'a.i'l/b  lias  had  n  wariit'r 
sent  iio  ifi.  d’lit^  idt'a.  fha(/  Ui 
Muslim  btdit'vt's  in  prt'dt'stiiial/iou 
is  (u'ront'.ous  arni  a.  morti  jiceiiradt^ 
1a'a.nHlaiion  of  i/ho  word  (),a,dar, 
whit'll  lias  botm  traMslal/otl  prt'- 
(h'stiundimi,  woultl  bt‘  fht'  huv  <if 
God  by  width  llt^  rulos  t/bt^  iini- 
vtu'sti  a,titl  whit'll  evt'ry  Muslim 
musli  a.ee('[)t  as  imuuiiahlt^  Mus¬ 
lims  beliovo  ill  tfie  (lualil/y  of 
deadli,  to  b('  (blltiwi'd  by  U/  lilo  fo 
(‘ouu^  in  wliieh  t'vt'ryoiie  will  b(' 
jutigt'il  anti  rtnvartlt'tl  a/t'cordiug 
to  i/htdr  dotsls  tin  oari  h. 

Tim  ])!'aiti(/ie(‘S  or  pilbirs  of  rsla,m 
oiijtiint'tl  in  a/tldiilon  (ti  l/lm  a/btivo 
ari  itde  of  faiith  a/i'c  praytir,  tdmrily, 
fa, sling,  and  f/Im  (lilgrimagt^  (ti 
Mt't'oa.  A  Muslim  is  (umima,iitletl 
to  HU/.v  livo  da,ily  jira-yers  ol'  didbr- 
ing  h'nglhs  in  a  std)  form,  and 
prorora,bIy  in  (ho  Ai'n/bit»  la,nguage, 
alt/hongU  it  is  pt'rmlssible!  (o  sa/.y 
pra/yors  in,  any  othtu*  buigmige. 
Tht'Sti  are  not  didailtul  in  f.lm 
Koran,  but  tlui  jiraetitie  of  (he 
Proplmi  asrelatotl  in  (he  (.ra/difhmH 
is  fdoHtdy  followetb  Each  i)ra,y('r 
imist  b(»  ptwl'ornit'd  in  a  sfal.e'  of 
})hyHieal  eleanlim^ss  a/cliitived  by 
abluilons  of  the  hands,  moulll, 
nose,  face,  and  netdt,  fort'a,rmM, 
head,  and  fetit,  d’he  limcH  of 
jirayt'r  are  :  when  it  is  beginning 
to  gt't  light  belbre  (he  da.wu,  a(. 
notm,  whtm  the  sun  Iih-h  half-way 
decliiKMl  (.0  the  Htd.(.ing,  jnst  after 
sunset,  and  one-and-a-lialf  to  (,wo 
hours  afttu'  su list'd.  .Ea/ch  pra-yt'r, 
which  is  preceded  by  the  call  (-o 
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prayer  (Azati)  given  by  the 
Muezzin  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  said  in  congregation  and  the 
other  alone,  contains  a  certain 
number  of  ritual  motions  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  recitations 
of  the  Fatihah  or  opening  chapter 
of  the  Koran  and  other  portions, 
and  ending  with  the  words  of 
greeting  to  right  and  left.  The  day 
of  congregation  with  the  Muslims 
IS  Friday,  when  they  assemble  in  a 
mosque  to  hear  a  sermon  given  by 
the  imam  followed  by  a  short 
congregational  prayer  led  by  the 
imam.  During  the  year  there  are 
two  festivals,  the  lesser  on  tlie 
first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  and  the 
greater  on  the  lOtli  of  the  month 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which 
day  marks  the  culminating  day  of 
that  great  annual  event.  On  each 
of  these  two  occasions  short  con¬ 
gregational  services  are  held, 
followed  by  a  sermon  on  the  im¬ 
portance  and  meaning  of  the  day 
celebrated. 

Charity  is  enjoined  on  the  Mus¬ 
lim  not  only  in  the  broad  sense 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  biiL  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  spend  one-fortieth  of  his 
capital  every  year  for  charitable 
purposes. 

The  Month  of  Ramadan 

Fasting  is  also  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  to  this  purpose  one 
whole  month  of  the  year,  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  consisting  of 
thu'ty  days,  is  devoted.  During 
this  period  no  food  or  drink  passes 
the  lips  from  about  two  hours 
before  sunrise  until  sunset.  Smok¬ 
ing,  too,  is  discontinued.  As  the 
Muslim  calendar  is  a  lunar  calendar 
the  month  of  Ramadan  falls  ten 
days  earber  each  year  so  that  the 
Muslim  is  not  spared  the  trial  of 
fasting  throughout  the  long  and 
hot  summer  days.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  discipline  and  a  true  test 
of  the  believer’s  will-power  and 
stamina  when  it  occurs  in  summer 
or  in  latitudes  which  enjoy  a  great 
deal  of  daylight. 

The  last  pillar  of  Islam  is  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  very 
ancient  custom  of  the  Arabs 
going  back  traditionally  to  the 
time  when  the  patriarch  Abraham 
built  a  mosque  in  Mecca  in  thank¬ 
fulness  for  God’s  remitting  his 
proposed  sacrifice  of  his  son 
Ishmael  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Muslims  believe  it  was  Ishmael, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Arabs,  that 
Abraham  was  prepared  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  not  Isaac.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Muslim  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  his  life¬ 
time  if  he  can  find  the  means  to 


Mahomedanism.  The  Ka'aha  con¬ 
taining  the  sacred  black  stone,  in  the 
central  court  of  the  great  mosque 
at  Mecca.  Each  pilgrim  walks 
three  times  round  it 

do  so.  In  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  pilgrimage  month  an  immense 
host  of  Muslims  of  all  colours  and 
races  from  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth  assemble  in  Mecca  all 
dressed  in  the  same  garment,  two 
unsewn  white  sheets,  regardless 
of  their  rank  or  learning  or  other 
wordly  differences.  The  ritual  of 
the  pilgrimage  consists  of  cir¬ 
cumambulating  the  Ka'aba  or 
central  edifice  of  the  great  mosque 
towards  which  all  Muslims  lace 
when  they  say  their  prayers  no 
matter  where  they  may  be,  kissing 
the  Black  Stone,  a  traditional  relic 
of  Abraham’s  original  mosque 
which  is  built  into  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  Ka'aba,  running 
between  Safa  and  Marwa,  tlic 
march  to  Mina,  and  assembly  on 
Mount  ‘Arafat  to  hear  the  sermon. 
On  the  conclusion  of  these  rituals 
animals  are  sacrificed  and  tho 
flesh  given  to  the  poor.  The  main 
significance  of  the  pilgrimage  is 
that  it  brings  together  Muslims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  get 
to  know  one  another  and  the 
particular  problems  that  face  them 


in  their  various  eoniiirii's.  After 
visiting  Mecca  for  the  pilgrimage 
the  pilgrims  generally  travel  N. 
to  Al-Medinah  wliere  they  visit 
the  grave  of  the  Frophet  and 
scenes  of  his  success.  Apart  from 
the  regular  annual  pilgrimage  the 
Muslims  can  visit  tlu^  lioly  ]fiaces 
of  Islam  at  any  time.  This  is 
known  as  th<i  Ic's.ser  j)ilgrima,ge. 

As  regards  the  regulations  of 
his  daily  life  laid  down  by  the 
Koran,  a  Muslim  is  forbiihkm  liy 
his  religion  to  eat  thc^  ll(‘,sh  of  tlio 
pig  or  any  animal  whie.h  has  not 
been  slaughtered  in  the  name  ol‘ 
God.  Intoxicants  are  noti  iipfiroved 
of,  and  gambling  amd  t  he  (‘xaetion 
of  usury  are  prohibited.  ]\larriago 
is  enjoined  on  all  men  who  can 
marry  and  a  Muslim  is  allowed 
to  have  as  many  as  four  waves 
provided  he  is  sure  li(^  can  tn^at 
them  all  alike.  As  a  mattiu*  of 
fact,  monogamy  ha,H  lu'cnme  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
all  Muslim  eonntrii's.  The  old 
idea,  long  pn^valimt  in  Furope, 
that  women  were  t‘onsiiUu-od  to 
bo  without  souls  is  ([uite  wrong. 
Divorce  is  iHuanittial,  alt, hough  the 
Proplu't,  is  reported  as  haiving  said, 
“  With  God  the  most  (hd,eHtahlc 
of  all  ])(M'mit,ted  things  is  divoiau^” 

History  Since  Mahomet 

On  the  di'ath  of  tlio  Propliet, 
isolated  attempts  wen^  made  by  a 
few  Arab  tribes  to  rcigaiu  their 
previous  iiuh^pimdence  from  the 
central  authority  ami  to  indulge 
in  a  life  of  briga,nda,g(i  and  law¬ 
lessness,  but  tlio  energetic  action 
of  the  first  succcsssor  or  caliph, 
Abu  Bckr,  soon  put  a,  stop  to 
these  and  turned  the  unbounded 
energies  of  the  desert  Anibs  into 
other  chanmhs.  It  was  under 
the  successors  to  tlu'  tmnporai 
and  to  a  (‘crtain  oxtimt  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Frophet 
that  the  great  (*x})ansion  took 
place  which  carried  Islam  and 


the  great  prayer  offered  during  the  month  of  Ramadan 
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Mahomedamsm.  Natives  of  the  Hazara  district  of  the  N.W.  Froatier  Province,  Pakistan,  at  prayer  during:  Kamadan, 
This  is  the  month  of  the  Mahomedan  year  when,  fasting  from  about  two  hours  before  dawn  to  sunset  is  compulsory. 
When  Kamadan  falls  in  the  hot  season,  it  is  a  severe  disciplinary  trial,  as  drink  as  well  as  food  is  forbidden 


the  Arabic:  la,ii^uji,g;e  to  tlio 
Ablaiitie  Oecaui  in  the  W.  and  to 
( 'hina  in  tlie  th 

Within  tcni  yc'arn  ot‘  the 
Prophct’H  (l(‘ath  the  Aralw  had 
HubducMl  Persia,,  Syria,,  and  t^g;yi>t, 
and  within  a  hundred  years  their 
empire  extended  from  S|)ain  to 
central  Asia.  The  two  principal 
Arab  dynaHtm.s  wdnch  ruled  tlna 
empire  wort^  the  comparatively 
lax  UmayyadH  ( (11)0-^750),  who 
made  their  ea,pital  in  DaanaHCUH, 
and  their  wueecHHorH,  the  ‘Abba« 
sides  (750-125S),  who  traiUshuTCMl 
the  seat  of  the  Ciiliplmte  to  Iraci 
and  founded  the  city  of  Bag<la(L 
It  was  under  the  ‘Abba, sides  that 
the  four  scliools  of  theology 
law  appeared.  These  arei  the 
Planahto,  foundcul  by  Imam  Abu 
Hanifa  (d,  767),  the  Malikite, 
founded  by  Imam  Mfilik,  the 
Shalidte,  fouudeal  by  Imam  al- 
ShalPi  (d.  819)  and  the  Hanba,lite, 
strictest  and  smallest  of  all, 
founded  by  Imam  Ibn  Hanbal 
(d.  855),  These  eodes  of  law  are 
based  on  differing  intcrtiretations 
of  the  Koran,  but  differences 
only  in  detail  not  in  substance. 
Later,  in  addition  to  the  Koran, 
the  Sunna  or  Practice  of  thc^ 
Prophet  was  accepted  as  an 
authority  on  points  of  conduct 
of  the  Mu.slira’s  life  which  are 
expressly  indic:atod  in  their  re¬ 
vealed  book.  This  practice  is 
containcul  in  six  canonical  books 
of  traditions  considered  as  authori¬ 
tative  by  orthodox  Muslims.  The 
best  knowm  of  these  collections  is 
the  one  by  Imam  Ah  Bukhara  (d. 
8G9)  and  tlie  other  live  were 
compiled  during  the  following 
half  century. 


Tb('  grc'at  disa,greement  wdiieli 
divides  tlu'  Muslim  world  in  two 
rests  on  the:  aecc^ptanee  or  non- 
accepta,nce!  of  tliese  si.x  ea,m)meal 
books.  Those,  wlio  a,ceeptcHl  the 
Pra,etice  (Sunna)  of  Malunuet 
as  contained  in  thc:se  eolleetions 
are  known  as  Sunnis.  Tlu^  pa,rty 
(Shpa)  of  '■AU,  cousin  a, ml  , son-in- 
law  of  the  Prophet,  on  the  oth(U‘ 
hand,  rejee.t  the  traditions  handed 
down  by  his  eomfuinions  and 
substitute  a,notlun’  of  their  mvn, 
in  wdiicb  ‘Ali  is  the  promimmt 
ligure.  These  a, re  known  as  the 
Slndtes  and  have  tlieir  Htrong- 
hold  in  Persia-,  though  there  H,r(:  a 
nunilxT  of  additional  coinmunitit\s 
scattered  througliout  the  Muslim 
world. 

Decline  and  Reform 
After  the  disn-strous  Mongol 
invasions  which  destroyed  tlie 
‘Abbasido  caliphate  in  1258 
rslam  in  its  widest  souse  csnisiMl 
to  bo  a  temporal  ptjwer,  although 
the  process  of  decay  and  disrup¬ 
tion  had  begun  some  emituries 
before.  Under  the  Ottoman 
Turks  a  faint  rolleoiion  of  the 
sphmdours  of  the  early  ‘Abbasidc^ 
period  was  achieved,  but  for  some 
two  or  three  centuries  before  tlui 
first  real  contact  with  P]uroi>e, 
occasioned  by  Napoleon’s  invasion 
of  Pjgypt,  Ishun  remained  in  a 
(loop  sloop.  The  process  of  awak¬ 
ening  took  Homo  hundred  years 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  that  the 
Muslims  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  wore  living  in  a  ch^ul 
world  and  could  not  hope  to 
compote  with  Europe  intelleetu- 
ally  and  materially  withoxit  re¬ 
form  of  their  religious  and  social 


outlook.  A  movmneiit  of  ndorm 
wa,H  inaugurated  by  th('  l'']gypUa,ii 
Shaikh  M()ba,mme(l  ‘Abduli  (d. 
19P5)  and  his  school  uiuUa*  the 
iniliumee  of  a  ivligio-polithad 
reformer,  Sbuikb  Jatnfd-aJd  )in 
al"  Afghani. 

Islam  is  and  alwaiys  has  lasm  a 
luissiona-ry  religion,  atid  eon- 
i-inues  to'ina,k(^  ma, ny  eonverts  in 
Africa,  Asia,,  a,nd,  to  a  sma,ll 
extenl-,  in  Iriiropo.  Aetna, 1  (igma^s 
of  the  mindier  of  adlx'renlis  to 
this  ndigion  througbont  the  world 
are  not;  availa-hhg  bni<  MiisUni 
sehobirs  jmt  forward  the  ligure  ()f 
from  350  to  400  million,  wliieb 
does  uotHiMunto  bea,n  exa,ggera,tioiL 
During  the  Second  (Sren-t  War  th(^ 
Muslim  Hta,tes  bc'ca-me  alive  to  tlu^ 
important  position  they  held  in  the 
Old  World,  lying  as  t-hey  do  n,eroHH 
its  most  important  a,rtery,  and  pos- 
H(\4sing  its  principal  source  of  oil. 
Whetiier  they  imila^  worthy  uh('i 
of  that  roaliza-tioii  is  a  (ptctHtion 
w4iieb  ca-n  only  In^  answered  by 
history. 

liiblioyraphii.  Manners  and 
(histonm  of  the  Modisai  Kgyptians, 
hh  W.  Lane  (IHliO),  (nuniy  la'prinlH); 
Life  and  Ti^ichings  of  M<dm.mmod, 
Syed  Aimuu'  Ali,  1891  ;  Dtwel- 
opment  of  Muslim  'Idmelogy, 
d urisprudence  a.nd  (lonsthailiional 
Theory,  D,  B.  Ma,e<lona,ld,  UMKl  ; 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  E.  »).  Brill, 
1905  e.t  .vc(/, ;  Tlie  Preaching  of 
Islam,  T.  W.  ArnoUl,  1913;  Tim 
Holy  QiiBan,  eontaining  Arabic, 
text  with  Eaglish  ta’ansiation  ami 
(jomnuaitarv.  Maulvi  Muhamnuul 
Ali,  1917  ;  'ishun,  11.  Ma,Hse,  1939  ; 
Islam  and  (hiristhm  d^ieology, 
4.  W.  Sweet, man,  1946  ;  M(Mli(wai 
Ishun,  (L  Ih  V(»n  (h’uneba,nm,  1946  ; 
Moibu’u  Islam  in  India,  Mdirnal 
Oantwell  SmiHi,  H)4  7, 


Mahomet  or  Mohammbd  (c.570- 
632).  Prophet  of  Islam.  He  was 
bom  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  in 
Mecca.  His  father  died  before  the 
child’s  birth,  and  his  mother  when 
he  was  six.  He  was  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  who,  though  poor, 
was  a  leading  citizen  of  Mecca, 
and,  after  his  death,  by  his  uncle 
Abn-Talib.  At  this  time  there 
were  many  Jews  in  Arabia,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Medina  and  H.  of  it,  and 
Clmistianity  had  also  penetrated 
into  the  country  both  from  the 
Greek  empire  and  from  Abyssinia. 
The  bulk  of  the  Arabs  w'ere,  how¬ 
ever.  idolaters,  and  worshipped 
the  moon  and  planets  as  weU  as 
sacred  stones.  The  chief  centre 
of  this  worship  "was  the  Ka^aba 
[q.v.)  at  Mecca,  at  winch  an  annual 
pilgrimage  or  fair  was  held.  Prom 
Mecca  also  two  caravans  w'ere 
dispatched,  one  to  Sjnia  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  one  to  the  Yemen  in 
winter.  Mahomet  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  his  uncle  Abu-Talib 
on  one  of  these  trading  expeditions 
to  the  N.  at  the  age  of  12,  and 
again  at  25  he  repeated  the  journey 
as  the  agent  of  a  rich  widow  of 
Mecca,  who  married  him. 

Mahomet,  thus  placed  beyond 
the  fear  of  want,  turned  to 
religion.  His  high  reputation  at 
this  time  among  his  fellow  citizens 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  in  money  matters 
and  in  affairs  of  religion,  but  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  fu’st  wife  w'hile 
she  lived.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  the  recipient  of  revelations 
from  God  through  the  angel 
Gabriel.  His  wife,  some  of  his 
kith  and  kin,  and  a  few  slaves 
were  immediate  converts,  but  the 
bulk  of  his  fellow  townsmen  paid 
little  heed  to  him.  When  he 
began  to  attack  their  religion, 
they  replied  with  persecution. 
Under  this  persecution  a  number 
of  Mahomet’s  disciples  migrated 
to  Ab5"ssmia,  but  just  as  his 
mission  appeared  about  to  end  in 
failure,  help  came  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  quarter. 

The  Hejira 

The  city  of  Medina  had  long 
been  distracted  by  a  feud  between 
its  two  Arab  tribes,  the  Aus  and 
the  Khazraj.  As  a  last  resort  they 
invited  Mahomet,  whose  doctrines 
they  had  learned  at  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  come  and 
keep  the  peace  between  them. 
Gradually  his  followers  slipped 
away  to  the  northern  city,  until 
Mahomet,  his  bosom  friend  Abu- 
Bekr,  and  his  cousin  Ali  alone 
were  left.  On  Jxily  16,  622,  the 
two  former  made  their  escape 
(hejira),  and  Ali  soon  followed. 


Mahomet  was  now  engaged  in 
warfare  against  Koreish  and  the 
surrounding  Arab  tribes.  He 
hoped  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  but,  on  their  rebellion,  he 
massacred  one  of  the  twm  Jewish 
tribes  of  Medina  and  expelled  the 
other.  He  gradually  extended  his 
territory  until,  within  eight  years 
after  he  had  left  Mecca  as  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  he  entered  it  as  a  conqueror. 
He  died  master  of  Arabia. 

Prophet  and  Political  Ruler 
The  public  life  of  Mahomet  is 
split  into  two  halves  so  distinct 
that  he  seems  to  be  in  each  a  differ¬ 
ent  person.  In  Mecca  he  was  a 
prophet  like  one  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel.  His  sole  aim  was  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  people  from  idola¬ 
try.  The  portions  of  the  Horan 
composed  at  this  time  abound  in 
glowing  insistence  on  the  unity 
of  God,  and  in  liighly  coloured 
descriptions  of  the  Hav  of  Judge- 
ment,  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  and  the 
terrors  of  heU.  In  this  period 
Mahomet’s  proscription  of  the  use 
of  force  and  his  patience  under 
persecution  are  outwardly  Christ¬ 
ian,  though  the  Koran  shows  that 
his  inmost  feelings  were  not  so. 

In  Medina,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
became  a  political  ruler.  The  end 
in  view,  the  conversion  of  Ai’abia, 
was  still  the  same,  but  now  the  end 
justified  any  means.  According  to 
the  statements  of  some  authorities, 
assassination  and  murder  in  cold 
blood  were  recognized  as  legiti¬ 
mate  ;  the  conversion  of  chiefs 
was  bought  with  presents  of  cattle; 
the  loyalty  of  the  most  powerful 
converts  was  secured  by  numerous 
marriages ;  revelations  were  in¬ 
vented  as  occasion  seemed  to 
require.  The  fact  remains  that 
even  his  most  intimate  friends, 
such  as  Abu-Bekr,  continued  to 
believe  in  him  to  the  last.  The 
secret  of  his  success  lay  in  his 
urbanity.  He  became  aU  things 
to  aU  men  and  combated  them 
with  their  owm  weapons.  Ho 
never  refused  an  invitation,  and 
never  departed  from  the  severe 
simpUcity  of  the  Arab  life.  He 
was  princeps  inter  pares,  and 
shared  in  aU  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  followers.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  reality  to  the  semblance 
of  power.  He  had  one  single  aim 
throughout  his  life,  and,  though 
latterly  by  devious  paths,  he  at¬ 
tained  his  goal. 

The  best  source  for  the  life  of 
Mahomet  would  be  the  Koran, 
composed  by  himself  during  the 
last  23  years  of  his  life,  were  not 
its  language  and  allusions  so 
cryptic  as  to  be  unintelligible 
without  the  aid  of  later  bio¬ 


graphies.  Next  comes  the  con¬ 
temporary  poetry  of  his  adherents, 
especially  his  “  court-poet,”  Has- 
saii  ibn  Thabit,  a,nd  of  his  enomi(\s. 
The  defect  of  this  source  is  that 
much  of  it  cannot  bo  aec-opted  as 
genuine.  We  arc  thus  thrown  ba<*lv 
upon  the  four  accepted  biogra])hies 
— that  of  Ibn  Ishaq  (d.  768), 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  larger  bi()gra])hy  of  Ibn 
Hisham  (d.  833),  and  also  in  the 
general  history  of  Tabari  (d.  922)  ; 
the  book  of  Mahomet’s  campaigns 
by  Wakidi  (d.  822)  ;  and  the  lives 
of  Mahomet  and  his  companions 
by  Wakidi’s  secretary  Ibn  8aad  (d. 
844).  In  addition  to  those  there 
are  books  of  traditions  of  Maho¬ 
met’s  “table-talk”  ami  habits  of 
life,  of  which  the  oldc^st  is  that  of 
Malik  ibn  Anas,  who  died  in 
Medina  in  795,  and  tlio  best 
known  that  of  J5olcliari,  who  died 
in  Bagdad  iti  869.  From  these 
sources  the  general  outline  of 
Mahomet’s  liib  can  bo  recon¬ 
structed  with  compa-rativo  cer¬ 
tainty,  though  tradition  va,rieH  as 
to  the  order  of  the  later  twents. 
See  Hejira ;  Mahoimalanism. 

T.  H.  Woir 
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Mahon.  Bor  details  of  this 
town  in  the  Ikdearic  Island  of 
Minorca.,  refer  to  kort  Mahon. 

Mahon,  CuARLitis  Jamrs  Pat- 
Rioiv  (1890-91).  Irisli.  adventurer. 
Better  known  as  Tlu3  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  ho  was  born  at  lilnnis, 
Clare,  March  17,  1800,  and  repre¬ 
sented  it  in  ])arHament,  1847-52. 
He  then  travelled  (^xhmsivcly,  and 
served  in  the  armies  of  Turlcey  and 
Austria.  In  1862  ho  was  lighting  in 
Uruguay  and  espoused  the  federal 
cause  in  the  American  civil  war. 
Returning  to  Ireland  in  1871,  ho 
supported  Parnell  (q.v.)  and  was 
elected  member  for  Clare  in  1879, 
He  sat  for  Carlow  from  1887  until 
his  death  in  London,  June  15, 
1891.  His  life  was  written  by 
Denis  Gwynn,  1934. 

Mahon,  Patrick  Herbert  (ex. 
1924).  British  murderer.  On  April 
10,  1924,  Mahon  met  Ethel  Bun- 
can,  and  decided  to  rid  himself  of 
Emily  Kaye,  with  whom  ho  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  for  a  year. 
On  April  12  he  arranged  for  Emily 
to  meet  him  at  his  bungalow  at  the 
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Crumblefi,  near  bla.Hlboin’iK'i.  kSlu> 
was  killed,  proba,l)ly  by 
and  her  body  loctkod  in  a  bedroom, 
where  it  r(nnain(‘d  while  Mlhel 
Duncan  was  Hiayin^^  ai  (be  bimf^m,- 
low.  After  takiufj;  Dimejin 

back  to  London,  Mahon  r(‘i.nriUMl 
to  the  Cnind)!e.s,  \\h(n‘e  lie  <li.s- 
rnerabered  the  corjyHCi,  burning  oi' 
boiling  the  fragment  w. 

Mahon'’s  wihy  found  a  (‘.loakrooin 
ti(ikot  in  his  poekcdi  a,nd  (mgaged 
a  privattJ  detective'!  to  make  inveS” 
tigations.  At  Watairloo  stadion 
a  bag  was  found  containing  a, 
woman’s  bloodstabu'd  garment 
and  a  long  knife.  Wlum  Mahon 
arrived  on  May  2  to  claim  the  bag, 
ho  was  arrested.  The  })olieo  fomul 
bones  on  the  shingle  outside  tiny 
bungalow,  t,be  rest  of  tbe  !)ody 
being  x>^''‘'hed  in  vairions  rcH-.ep- 
tacles.  The  trial  la^gan  at  Lmvc'.s 
on  July  15.  Mahon  was  hang<^d  on 
Seyjt.  3. 

Mahony,  Fjianoih  Sylvk.stmii. 
(1804-()G).  British  Immoristi.  1!(^ 
was  born  in  (d)rk  a, ml  (slueated 
first  for  the  .bssuit,  or<hu\  A  bril¬ 
liant  scholar,  iiiuhu'  l-h(^  |)S(nidonym 
of  Father  Front  lay  did  much  to 
establish  the  success  of  FrUiSor’s 
Magazine.  Ho  also  cont,ributed  to 
Bentley’s  MisecBany,  waiS  Biome 
correspondent  of  tiny  Daily  News, 
1846-“i7,  and  in  lalur  y(NU*H,  wbon 
ho  lived  in  Paris,  wa,H  c.oriHyspon- 
dent  of  Th(5  (Uohe.  d’he  Bells  (yf 
Shandon  is  a  weU-knowji  peyem  by 
him.  Ho  died  May  .18,  IH(y(h 

Mahratta  ok  Makatiia.  Poophy 
of  Hindu  religion  in  W,  and  cont,rail 
India.  Besides  its  st, rioter  cyasie 
usage,  the  natno  also  demyt-es 
loosely  the  medley  (yf  castes  and 
tribes — such  as  Kimbis— speaking 
the  39  dialects  of  Marathi,  which 
forms  the  southern  group  of  indo- 
Aryan  languages.  They  number 
about  24  millions  of  whom  a 
quarter  are  Mahratta-s.  Tluyir 
ancestors  entered  India  long  be¬ 
fore  the  llth-eentnry  Mahomedan 
invasions,  and  the  Ib'ahmans  are 
probably  the  least  diluted  ropre- 
seutativos  of  the  ancestral  stock. 
In  the  Kshattriya  upper  classes 
and  the  Sudra  peasantry  there 
has  been  much  more  mixture  with 
the  aboriginals- 

The  medieval  Maharashtra  king¬ 
dom  occupied  a  triangle  from  Nag¬ 
pur  to  the  W.  coast  towns  Daman 
and  Karwar.  The  Mahratta  power 
first  established  at  Poona  by 
Sivaji  in  1657  fell  to  pieces  after 
his  death  in  1680,  and  there 
followed  a  period  of  strife  hotwoen 
the  military  and  religious  powers. 
In  the  early  18th  century  the 
five  Mahratta  states  of  Gwalior, 
Baroda,  Indore,  Nagpur,  and  the 


pcishwa’s  dominion  wercy  (‘(yn- 
stilail(Ml.  In  1778  bcgaiji  (b(y  s(iri(ys 
(yf  wars  against,  the  Britisln  dub- 
He(in(‘n(,ly  tb(yro  W('.r(y  Ma,bra,H.a, 
unils  in  tluy  Brilish  India, n  a,rmy  ; 
in  1921  the  t  itle  of  rcyya,!  was  (yon- 
fenud  fyn  l,b(y  ll7i,b  Mabrakias  in 
rec(ygnit,i(ynof(lisl,inguiHh(alH(M■vic(^s 
during  t,b(y  First  Gr(yal,  War.  In 
1922  the  (kysignalion  wa,s  clmng(yd 
t,(y  fylh  Hoya,l  Battalion,  r>i>h  Ma, li¬ 
ra,!, (a,  Light*  hdantry.  Mahratf,a, 
Brabmans,  cjj.  (L  K.  Gokbal(\ 
play(yd  a,  ]yromin(yni,  part  in  tins 
fmlian  luitioiuilist,  movement. 

Maliratta  Wars.  Ftynr  ca,m- 
paigns  bet,w(y(m  tiny  Brit.isly  and  the 
Ma,hrat,t,a  people  of  HJiubistaai. 
Tlic!  first  w<ar,  1778  82,  was  lough t 
<yv(yr  the  Huec(yHHion  of  t,b(y  ]y(yshwa,, 
(yr  ehi(T,  (yf  they  (y(yidedora,(yy.  I’luvre 
w(M'cy  t,w(y  candid  a, t  (ys,  and  (ba^at 
Britain  inellectually  int,(n*vcyn(yd  in 
fawonr  of  it,s  own  mymine(y,  but 
c(yn<|U(yr(yd  Guja,rat  and  cjiptunyd 
the  strong  fortia^ss  of  Gwalior, 
'riny  i,r(yn,tiy  ofdalbai  rcst.oriyd  t,b(ys(y 
('(yiupU'HtH  in  1782.  Tiny  mixt 
(yanvpalgn,  lyogiin  in  1803,  wa-s 
uad(yrt,a,k(yu  to  assist  they  p(yHhwa, 
Ba,ji  Ba,o  II,  who  wa,s  a,t',  va,i‘ianc(y 
with  a  rival,  l)a,ulat  Hia,o  Windia, 
and  lTolka,r.  Tlio  war  is  mainly 
n(yt,a,lylo  fur  t-hey  skilfid  gomyrydship 
of  Wolloslcyy  (labyr  duko  of  Wtylling- 
iou)  wlm,  at  A,ssa,y(y,  Sept.  23,  180.3, 
defiyal.cMl  Sindia  against  great,  odds, 
(hayeral  Lake’s  a(yt,ionM  at  Fa,rnk- 
habad  a, ml  Laswari  completi(5d  the 
Britiish  HiuyecRHtys,  and  tiny  Mabra,(,ta 
cbiettains tlicrenpon  smal  U yr p(yaco, 

Idle  third  war  broke  out  in  1817, 
chi(ylly  bo(ta,UHe  Baji  Bao  II  had 
grown  irupa,t,i(nili  of  the  oontinual 
proHiiruyo  of  t,h(y  British  in  his 
(tominicyns.  Idity  revolt  was  cnishod 
in  1819,  and  t,h(i  peyshwa  nmdo  a 
prisoner  by  Sir  doliu  Malcolm. 
The  Mahratta  confediyra-cy  was 
dissolved,  and  mutih  of  tiny  Mali- 
raita  territory  f(jll  intiy  Brit.ish 
jyosacHsion.  The  last  war  wa,a 
undei'takon  in  1843  torest.iyriy  orthyr 
in  Gwalior,  the  pnyvinexy  ruled  by 
Sindia.  The  batthy  of  Maharajpoin, 
Dec.  29, 1B43,  fought  aga,inHt.  grmt 
odds  by  Sir  Hugh  (hyugh,  virtually 
concluded  the  (ya,rnpa,ign. 

Mahsud.  Patlnni  sub-t,ribcy  of 
S.  Waziristan,  West  rakiHt,an, 
within  the  old  North-West  Frontityr 
province.  Ocyciipying  t,ho  mt. 
region  between  t*ho  Toolii  and 
Gomal  upper  valkyys,  they  hold  tiny 
Gomal  pass  leading  to  *tho.  levcyl 
Dcrajat  plains  W.  of  the  Indus. 
They  share  the  democratic  temper¬ 
ament  and  Waziri  spcyiyeh  of  they 
Styuth  Pathan  p(Hy]yleH,  but  any 
wildcyr  and  meyre  predatiyry  t,ba,n 
the  N.  Waziristan  Wazirs.  During 
1917-21  they  wore  in  a  state  of 


i‘(ybiylli()n,  and  [yunitiviy  op(y!’jit,i(yns 
w(yr(y  und(yrl,alv<yn  again, st,  tlnym  by 
t,luy  Brit,i,sli. 

Mala.  In  (b’cMc  mytJnykygy,  Md- 
(yst  oft, lie  fhyiadi'H  ((/■(’.),  t,lny  si'AMui 
danghtiyrs  (yf  Atlas  ami  FkyMyiuy. 
By  Ztyus  she  wa,s  Ibiy  imylluyr  of 
Ibu'imys. 

Maida.  I’ovm  of  Italy,  in  tluy 
pr<yv.  of  Gatanzaro.  It,  is  3<1  m. 
W.8.W.  (yf  Gat  anzany  on  t  lu'  ma  in 
roa,d  t,o  Fiy//o.  Go  t  iny  myigbbonr- 
ing  plain  Sir  John  iSt,ua,rt,  in  (yiyni- 
mand  of  a,  British  Ibixay  dispatclnyd 
t,(y  assist',  tiny  diHp()ss('HH<aI  Ihynr- 
bons,  (hy|ca,(,(y(l  Fiauicli  tnyiyps 
imdiM'  Ibygnier  .Inly  3,  1806.  INyp. 
(1951)  0,122. 


Maidaaols*  WiUy,  luyar  Lublin, 
Fohind,  (yf  a,  German  (yKt(yrmina- 
tion  <ya,mp  during  tb(y  iS(y(yond 
Great  War.  Iluy  camp  was  (yveyr- 
run  by  tiny  BaiHsia,nH,  July  21, 
1914;  tluyy  found  Unsay  prisiymyrs 
(yf  war  fnym  tiny  INylish  armi(\s  ot‘ 
1939,  Hiissin.n  prisomyi's,  a, ml  clt.i- 
Z(ynH,  Hotnty  (yf  t,htmi  d('wiMli,  of 
F(yla,n(l,  b’ra.muy,  B<ylgln!n,  Itn.ly, 
tiny  N{yt InyrhindH,  Gzeelio-Shyvakia, 
Gr(y(ye,(y,  Yngosla.via,  1  )('niinn,rk,  and 
Norway,  A  UaKMHo.Fiylisli  com¬ 
mission  ot'impiiry  (yst,n,bliHbed  tha,t, 
1,380,000  C(yrpH(yH  of  ptsypky  kilhal 
in  tiny  (yanip  by  slnyoting,  ga,s,  Ht,a,r- 
vation,  and  t.ortnny  liad  b(y<yry 
burmyd  in  fiirna,(*(as  n,nd  on  biynliiays. 

Maiden,  riisl-rnnumt,  (yf  (yx(yeu" 
tion  Ibnmyi'ly  iiHed  in  S(;otland,  a, ml 
(y(Xyasi(ynnlly  in  tb(y  N.  of  Hnghuid. 
Ill  d(ysign  it  wa,H  not,  imhkn  t.lny 
guillotlmy.  A  weight  (yd  bla.diy  imyv- 
ing  in  groovtss 
was  fix(xl  (;o  a 
frarmy  abtynt  10 
ft,,  high.  Th(^ 
bhido  was  rais¬ 
ed  to  tlio  full 
luyiglit,  (yf  the 


Maiden.  Scottisli  liMtrwment  oK 
execution.  Top,  blade  o!  maiden, 
preserved  in  Edinburgh 
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frame  and  then  released,  beheading  treatment  in  a  temperature  of 
the  A'ictiui.  It  was  first  used  in  60-70^,  and  require  a  soil  chiefly  of 
1561.  Its  victims  included  the  earl  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand. 


of  Morton,  beheaded  in 
1581,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  been  its  inventor. 

A  specimen  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the 
►Society  of  Antiquaries, 

Edinburgh. 

The  word  maiden  is 
also  used  for  first  things 
of  their  kind,  €,g.  maiden 
speech  in  parliament 
and  maiden  vovage  of  a 
ship.  A  maiden  over  at 
cricket  is  an  over  in 
which  no  runs  are  scored 
off  the  bowler.  In  some 
parts  of  the  X.  of  England 
clothes-horse  is  called  a  maiden 

Maiden  Castle.  Name,  of  un¬ 
certain  origin,  given  to  a  number 
of  prehistoric  and  later  earth¬ 
works.  The  most  notable  is  the 
prehistoric  fortress  near  Dor¬ 
chester,  Dorset,  excavated  by  (Sir) 
Mortimer  MTieeler  1934-37.  It  hes 
on  a  saddleback  hill,  444  ft.  above 
sea-level  and  over  2,500  ft.  long. 
Its  eastern  part,  occupied  by  a 
ditched  Neolithic  village  (10  acres), 
was  reoceupied  by  Iron  Age  A 
people  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  and  somewhat  later  the 
whole  hilltop  (46  acres)  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rampart.  The  in¬ 
habitants  lived  in  circular  or  poly¬ 


Maidenhair  Tree. 
Stem  and  foliage 
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Maidenhair  Tree 
{Ginkgo  biloba).  Tali 
tree  of  the  family 
Giiikgoaceae,  native  to 
China.  It  has  broad, 
fan-shaped  leaves, 
cloven  at  the  summit 
and  with  notched  mar¬ 
gins.  The  male  flowers, 
borne  on  a  separate  tree 
from  that  which  bears 
female  flowers  and  fruit, 
form  a  sort  of  catkin, 
consisting  of  numerous 
stamens  seated  on  a 
long  spike.  The  females 
consist  of  ovules  only,  at  the  summit 
of  long  stalks.  When  fertilised 
these  develop  into  plum- like  fruits ; 
the  seed  is  in  a  hard  shell  enclosed 
in  a  fleshy  edible  wrap. 

Maidenhead.  A  borough  of 
Berkshire,  England,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  24  m.  W.  of 
London.  Industries 
include  brewing  and 
light  engineering. 

The  river  here  is  a 
great  attraction  as  a 
boating  centre.  The 
bridge  across  the 
Thames  dates  from 
1772.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  dates  from  1582,  and  the  town 
has  had  a  mayor  since  1685.  The 


Maidenhead 

arms 


Maiien  Castle,  Dorchester.  Part  of  the  ancient  earthworks 


gonal  huts  and  stored  their  corn 
and  other  foodstuffs  in  pits  in  the 
chalk.  The  multiple  ramparts  and 
elaborate  entrances  which  are  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  site 
were  added  by  successive  new¬ 
comers  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  b.c.  and 
were  stormed  by  the  Romans  in 
A.T).  43. 

Maidenhair  Fern  {Adiantum). 
Herb  of  the  family  Polypodiaceae. 
Natives  of  tropical  and  temperate 
climates,  they  have  delicate,  much 
divided  fronds.  Jk.  capillus-veneris, 
the  common  maidenhair  fern,  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  but  now  rare, 
and  A.  pedatum  is  common  in  the 
U.S.A.  Given  shade  and  moisture, 
they  thrive  under  greenhouse 


council  maintains  a  library,  parks 
and  open  spaces,  and  an  open-air 
swimming  pooh  At  White  ’Wal¬ 
tham  is  a  civil  airfield,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the 
W.  London  Aero 
club  and  of 
R .  A .  F .  home 
command.  Pop. 

(1951)  27,145. 

Maid  Marian. 

One  of  the  chief 
characters  in  the 
later  poems  of 
the  Robin  Hood 
cycle.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  therein 
is  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  May 
games.  She  is 


often  referred  to  as  Queen  of  the 
]\Iay.  In  some  ballads  she  is  a 
lady  of  high  degree,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Maid  Marian  wlien 
she  joined  her  locker  Robin  in  the 
greenwood. 

Maid  of  Honour.  Unmarried 
lady  in  personal  att-etuhinee  on  a 
queen.  In  the  Brit  ish  royal  house¬ 
hold  tlie  maids  of  honour  are  in  ih(i 
lord  chamberlain’s  (lei)artment,, 
and  arc  “  in  wailing  ”  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a,  time.  Usually 
daughters  or  gra.Tulda, lighters  of 
peers,  and  styled  “  honourable,” 
they  take  proeedenee  heiu'cam 
daughters  of  barons  and  wives  of 
knights  of  the  garter.  ( )n  nuuTiage 
they  arc  granted  a,  ilowry  by  the 
queen,  if  she  approve:s  the  match. 

A  kind  of  eheese-eake  long  made 
at  Riednnond,  Surr(\y,  was  called  a 

maid  of  honour.” 

Maid  of  Norway.  For  this 
Queen  of  iSeotlaiid,  see  Ma,i’ga,ret 
(1283-90). 

'  Maid  of  the  Mountains,  The. 
Musii^al  play,  with  lihrelto  by 
Frederick  Lonsdah'  atid  mnsie  by 

H.  Fraser-Simson  and  .1.  W.  ’'J^ate. 

First  pro(hu‘ed  at  Daly’s  theadre, 
London,  Fid).  10,  1917,  with 

Jose  (lollins  as  tlu^  star,  it,  became 
one  of  the  most  popula,r  musical 
eomedi(\s  of  its  day  and  ra,n  iinril 
Doe.  20,  1921,  being  played 

I, 352  times.  Revdvals  irududed 
those  at  the  London  Hippodrome, 
1930,  and  (loliscum,  1942, 

Maidstone.  Borough  and 
market,  t.owu  of  Kent,  ;  also  t.lu^ 
county  (lown.  It.  stands  on  the 
Medway,  mainly  on  right 

hank,  34  m.  S.E.  roa.<l  from 
Lonilon,  and  ha.s  tu'o  rly.  studious. 
The  chief  ehurrii  is  All  iSaliits,  a 
large  l\u-pendieuln,r  edifii-e,  once 
a  (a)llegiate  ehui’rii.  S.  Fedor’s 
ehureli  was  originally  the  chapel 
of  a  hospit.al  founded  l)y  Bouifa.e,c 
of  Savoy,  a.rehl)iHhop  of  Ganter- 
bury.  The  lOth-eeutury  granimar 
seliool  is  housed  in  a  modern 
building.  Its  picturesque  river¬ 
side  front  visibli^  from  Maidstone 
bridge,  the  old  palace  ol‘  the 


Maidenhead,  Berkshire.  Riverside  road,  with  the  Bath 
Road  bridge  across  the  Thames  seen  in  the  distance 


archbishops  still  sUiids,  whilo  IS  12,  was  followtul  l)y 
another  buildiiiftT  lOlii-ct'ntiiry  (‘piew  on  historicoil 
manor  honH(\  contains  Ml (‘  mnsinim,  tluma's,  Sa,vonarolai, 


art  ^'aJU'-ry,  and  Hu*  Qucinds  (-onles- 
(Voo  libraiiy.  'Fhc  sion,  a,nd  otluavs  ;  a/iid 
a  r  c  h  b  i  H  h  o  j)  ’  b  by  two  lyrical  dramas, 
sladilcs,  incor-  'Flirec^  Deaths  andTwo 
rectly  (villed  the  Worlds,  dca.lin,!^  vvith 
tithe  barn,  house  the  stru^^fj^le  betweim 
an  extensive  col-  the  (iirtH’o- Itonuin  and 
lection  of  ancient  (du'istia,n  wtirlds. 
carriuj^'cs.  OMier  Maillol,  Aiiistioh 
buildin^^y  are  hos-  .losiocii  BoNAVMN'rintM 
)ol  of  art,  ^j;aol,  ( 1  Shi  -  11)44).  Fi'Oiudi 
id  those  used  for  scnlptor.  .Born  Dec.  8, 

,  Idiero  a.re  the  IHtil,  at  Ba-iiyidH-sur- 
eentnry  bnildin!:»:,  nier,  Bynnuh's-OiMimt- 
>r  pi’iests,  ah's,  he  stiiidkal  at- 

i  the  iniddltMif  the  B('rpijj;nan  and  worki'd 


,  carrin-^'cs.  Other  Maillol,  Aiiistioh 

Maidstons  arms  |,„i|,li„KH  arc  h(,«-  .lo.surir  IttNAVUNTURU 

pitala,  the  school  of  art,  ^j;aol,  ( 1 8(51  - 11)44).  Fi’Ciudi 
and  barrack.M,  and  those  used  for  scnlptor.  .Born  Dec.  8, 
county  business,  "flicrc  a.rc  the  IHhl,  a,t  Ba-nyids-sur- 
ruins  of  a  Mth  century  bnildini»:,  nicr,  Bynnices-Oritmt- 
ouce  a  eolhyc  for  piicsts,  ah's,  he  stiudkal  at- 

Maktstoncis  in  the  niiddk^  of  the  B('rpijj;nan  and^  worki'd 
hopticlds.  It  has  also  niamifacturcs  in  tln^  studio  ofChhancI 
of  agricnltura-l  iinplcnumts,  paper,  n-inl  at  the  B(‘aux 
food  products,  rope,  bc(*r,  iolfcis  Arts.  Ib^  abandoned 
etc.,  also  malting,  quarrying,  and  painting  Air  scud  pin  re 
engineering  works.  It  is  governed  in  11)00,  tirst  (‘arving 
by  a  mayor  and  eoriioration.  direct  rather ^  than 

Maidstone  existed  in  Anglo-  I^argo  statm'H  in  stone 


Arts.  Ib^  abandoned  JJhl|ol. 
painting  for  siudpture  Maulolmtl 

in  1000,  tirst  (‘arving 

direct  rather  than  modelling. 

I^argo  stiatm'H  in  stone  and  hroir/.e 


Maillol.  La  Mhlitorranfie,  sculpture  by  Aristide 
Maillol  in  the  courtyard  o!  the  H6tol  do  Villo,  Perpignan 

r/lofO. 


Saxon  times.  Penenden  Uea-th,  estahlished  his  r(‘putai-ion ;  a  one- 
just  outside  the  town,  w'a.s  from  man  show  in^  Paris,  HlOd,  at- 
early  times  the  place  wlnire  the  traeted  ati-tmtiou  to  his  static, 
men  of  the  county  met,  and  wlwm  thrcH'-dimensional  woi-k,  iullu<‘ne(‘d 
criminals  wcum  ■  by  ^  (‘aiiy  (Ircadv, 

hanged.  It  is  now  .  (IhiiK'se,  and 

a  public  re(‘reati(m 
ground.  Maidstone 
became  an  assi/.e 
towm,  and  was  in¬ 
corporated,  in  tlu' 

IGth  century.  It 
was  rei)r(^s(mt(‘d 
in  Xhirliament  un¬ 
til  1918,  and  from 
1050  gav(‘  its  name 
to  a  CO.  eonstiivi- 
eucy.  A  rising  ol 
royalists  here,  in  Maidstone.  Cburob  oK  All  Saints  leries.  lie  dicul 

1648,  was  crushed  and  old  houses  from  the  Medway  as  the  result  ol 

by  Fairfax,  It  is  '**  *'  injuries  altau'  a 


the  birthplace  of  William  lla-zlitt.  motor  acc-ident  in  W(q)t.  1944 


than  mod(4ling.  Maiming,  dhrm  ustul  in  Dug- 
stone  and  broir/uj  lisb  law  for  the  loss  ol*  a  part  of 
‘putal-ion;  a- oiks  an  animat-e  (MH'atnrc’s  body  mu^'s- 
Paris,  H)04,  at-  sary  for  ligliting.  In  ilu^  ease  of 
m  to  his  static,  human  bcungs  the  word  mnylKun 
il  wo!‘k,  iullu<‘ne(‘d  ((/.r.)  is  morioisuail.  ddie  word  maim- 
by  early  (Ircadv,  iug  is  morci  ns(‘d  in  eonm'K'ion  wit-h 
(ihiiK'se,  and  iujuih^s  to  animals,  Umh‘r  i.lu^ 
Dgyiitiian  forms.  Ma-lieious  Damage  Act  of  1861 
All  imiiortant  it  is  a  hdony  to  ma,im,  ix. 
work  was  tlui  ptuanaiumtly  injur<\  or  wound, 
monument  t-o  (Vs  a,ny  eattl(\  borstss,  or  oidun’  do- 
zarme  at  Aix-tni-  mestie  a-nimal.  Of  a,  number  of 
Prov(‘.ut‘i\  and  Ins  rema-rka-bh^  (^pid(uni(\s  of  en-M-k* 
(inest  seulpiui'(‘H  a, ml  horsis  maiming  iu  the  ILK. 
include)  nia-ny  the  most  noioi'ions  is  t-ha(»  known 
sma-ll  (.(ura-eottas.  n-s  t-he  (btcit  VV'‘yrl(\\'  on  (-rages  in 
D.xa,m[)l(^M  a, re  iu  Sta-(TordHhir<%  wlilch  b(*gan  in  1904 
th(u'hi(4'Kurop(aui  a.nd  (ami-inued  int-iuanittauitly  for 
and  American  gab  many  yea-rs ;  tluy  wena^  usually 
leries.  Ib^  died  preeedial  by  waniing  kd-teas  sent- 
as  the  result  of  to  the  policci. 
injuries  after  a  Maimonides,  Mosi'ts  (1145 


*1 

sma-ll  lau'ra-coUas. 
D.xa,m[)l(^M  a, re  iu 
th(u'hi(4'  Fmrop(aui 
and  American  gab 
leries.  Ib^  died 


Maimachin 


120f).  .lewish  rabbi  and  philoso- 


Pop.  (1951)  54,045.  Maimachm  (Monged.  Altaa  pher.  Born  at  ( V‘u*dovH>  Ma-reh  40, 

Maikop.  (Capital  of  Adygo  Bulak).  Ohineso  name  of  a  frontier  U45,heHiaidi(‘dAriHto(-(4ianphiIo- 
autonomous  region,  R.8.F.S.H.  It  town  of  the  M,(mgolian  Peo])le’H  sephy, nualieine, and  other  seienees, 
stands  on  the  Ibolaia,,  65  m.  y.E.  Hepuhlic,  It  faces  Kiakhta,  on  the  among  his  i(‘a(4ierM  htung  Avan'roi's. 
of  Krasnodar,  and  is  the  chief  Hnssian  side  of  the  border.  The  Drivcui  from  Spain  by  p(u‘S(K'ut-iou, 
commercial  centre  of  a  district  name  in  both  languages  signilkis  he  scribal  in  Dgypt,  bcaaum^  physi- 
that  produces  a  great  quantity  golden  matt.  Its  onee  nourishing  eiu,n  to  Su-hulin,  a-nd  leei-iuaal  on 
of  petroleum.  It  is  connoeted  with  caravan  trade  has  diminished  since  philosophy  at  (lairo  and  al-so  a,t 
Tuapse  on  the  Black  8ca  by  an  oil  the  opening  of  the  rly.  between  Ale.xandria,  wlun-e  he  foumhal  a 
pipeline.  During  the  Second  Great  Ulan  Bator  and  Kiakhta.  Jewish  (ailleige.  Ibwliial  at  (Vdro, 

War  the  Russians,  after  dostroying  Maimana.  Minor  province  of  Dee.  14,  1204.  In  many  works  in 

the  oil-wells,  evacuated  Maikop,  Afghanistan,  formerly  a  stmii-  Arabic  arid  IbdjiH^w  ht^  emltMi- 
Aug.  16,  1942,  during  the  (iierman  independent  state,  4,759  H(p  voni’ial  to  re<‘,on(tile  the  (‘hums  ol 
drive  for  the  Caucasian  oil  fields.  Its  chief  town.  Maimana,  a  faith  and  imson.  n  isimkqiemhmt 

On  Jan.  30,  1944,  Russian  troops  road  junction  for  Herat  and  Kabul,  thought  and  tins  boldm^HH  with 

.  m  ^  1^.  I*  •  1  I'lll  •ll  UV’kllll*''! 


philosophy  at  Gairo  and  af-so  at 
Alexandria,  wluu'e  hc)  fomuhNl  a 
Jewish  eiilleige.  He  died  at  (Vdro, 
Dee.  14,  1204.  In  many  works  in 
Arabic  arid  'Ib4)r(‘w  ht^  emltMi- 
voni’cd  to  re<‘.on(tile  the  i‘laims  of 
faith  and  imson.  Ifis  imkqiemhmt 
thought  and  tluii  boldm^HH  with 


recaptured  Maikop.  Pop.  (eat.)  place  of  some  importance  which  h(3  rcjeidcal  mneb  R-abl)ini(^al 

70,000.  before  it  was  taken  in  1874  by  the  tradition  aroused  hostility,  though 

Maikov,  Apollon  Nicolaib-  Afghans,  who  massacred  a  large  he  was  afterwards  rtw.ogni/AHl  as 
vioH  (1821--97).  Ru-asian  poet,  nurnbor  of  the  inhabitanta.  It  still  one  of  the  greatest  Jewish  DauduwH. 
Born  in  Moscow  and  educated,  a  trade  in  horses  and  fruits,  His  chief  work,  first  writUm  in 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  and  makes  carpets.  Arabics,  I’bo  (fuidci  to  f-lie  Ihu’- 

artist  like  his  father,  in  Peters-  Maimansing;!!.  Alternative  plexed,  was  omm  u-sml  in  Kuropmin 
burg  and  Italy,  ho  took  to  litera-  spelling  of  Mymon-Singh  (q-v.),  universitic^B:  Dug.  trauH.  M.  Frii^d- 
ture.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  town  of  East  Pakistan.  hinder,  4  vols.,  1BB5. 
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MAINE  DE  BIRAN 


_ 01  me  nmne 

in  two  iLeadstreams,  the  Red  and 
l^Tiite  Main,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge 
on  the  edge  of  the  Bohemian 
plateau,  and  flows  W.  to  join  the 
Rhine  at  Mainz,  after  300  m. 

Its  tribs,  include  the  Tauber, 
Saale,  and  Regnitz  ;  through  the 
last  it  is  connected  by  Ludwig’s 
Canal  [q.v.)  and  the  Altmuhl  -with 
the  Danube.  A  plan  to  build  a  new 
canal  link  between  the  Main  and 
the  Danube,  from  Wurzburg  to 
Regensburg,  was  discussed  in  1950. 
iSTarigation  of  the  Main  extends 
240  m.  above  the  town  of  Mainz, 
the  portion  between  Mainz  and 
Frankfort  being  canalised  and 
specially  equipped  for  assisting 
traffic  up  stream.  Besides  Mainz 
and  Frankfort,  the  chief  towns 
in  the  hasin  are  Nuremberg, 
Wurzburg,  and  Aschaffenburg.  In 
the  hliddle  Ages  the  lower  valley 
formed  part  of  an  historic  route 

M. E.  from  Mainz  to  Kassel  and  the 
Weser  If  alley  for  the  Korth  Ger¬ 
man  plain. 

Main.  River  of  Antrim,  N.  Ire¬ 
land.  It  enters  Lough  Neagh  below 
Randalstown  after  a  S.  course  of  30 
m.,  and  is  noted  for  its  salmon. 

Maine.  Name  of  one  of  the 
provinces  into  which  France  was 
divided  before  the  Revolution.  It 
lay  between  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Anjou,  and  its  capital  was 
Le  Mans,  both  names  being  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  a  Gallic  tribe, 
the  Cenomanni.  It  began  as  a 
district  round  Le  Mans  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  diocese  of  that  city,  and 
was  ruled  in  the  9th,  lOtli,  and 
11th  centuries  by  counts,  vassals 
of  the  counts  of  Anjou.  About 
1100  Maine  was  imited  with 
Anjou,  then  ruled  by  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family,  anti  in  1154,  w'hen 
Henrj^  II  became  king  of  England, 
it  became  an  English  possession. 
In  1204  it  w^as  retaken  by  the 
French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  and 
again  it  had  its  ovra  line  of  counts, 
junior  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Before  1500  it  was  de¬ 
finitely  merged  into  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  from  about  1600 
to  1789  it  w'as  a  province.  It  is 
now  covered  by  the  departments 
of  Sartbe  and  Mayenne. 

Maine,  Most  north-easterly 
state  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  largest 
in  New’  England.  It  contains  West 
Quoddy  Head,  the  most  easterly 
point  in  the  country.  Its  area  of 
33,215  sq.  m.  is  greater  than  that 
of  Scotland.  Maine  is  bounded 

N.  by  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  coastline 
is  much  indented  and,  including 
that  of  numerous  islands,  measures 


many  gooa  bar- 
.  is  the  capital  and 
Portland  the  chief  seaport ;  other 
_ _ — ™  places  are  Lewus- 

I  ®  ^  n  O  I' » 

1  Biddeforcl.  Pop. 

(1950)  913,774. 

Maine  is  moun- 
tainous  in  the 
N.W.,  the  high- 


Mainearms  ^eing 

Katahdin,  5,350 

ft. ;  ten  other  peaks  exceed  4,000  ft. 
and  himdreds  are  over  2,000  ft. 
One-tenth  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  wnter,  including  1,620  lakes  ; 
Moosehead  being  35  m.  long  and 
from  2  to  10  m.  wide.  There  are 
over  3,000  rivers  and  streams, 
those  which  provide  W'ater  pownr 
including  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot, 
Androscoggin,  Sace,  St.  John,  ancl 
St.  Croix.  Among  wooded  islands 
is  Mount  Desert.  Maine  is  one  of 
the  chief  summer  holiday  resorts 
of  the  U.S.A. 

About  65  p.c.  of  the  land  area 
is  forested,  mostly  coniferous,  and 
lumbering  is  an  important  indus¬ 
try,  the  principal  woods  being 
white  pine,  spruce,  birch,  hem¬ 
lock,  balsam,  oak,  maple,  cedar, 
ash,  and  beech.  Maine  is  the  chief 
producer  of  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
U.S.A.  It  is  also  first  in  potato 
output,  and  other  crops  are  maize, 
which  is  canned,  oats,  buckwdieat, 
and  apples.  The  fisheries  are  valu¬ 
able,  there  is  shipbuilding  at  Bath, 
and  cement,  limestone,  slate,  sand, 
gravel,  and  granite  are  worked. 
Fish,  fruit,  and  vegetable  canning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and 
boots  and  shoes  are  industries. 
The  state  has  1,828  m.  of  rly., 
connected  with  the  Canadian 
system.  Two  senators  and  three 
representatives  are  returned  to 
congress.  The  university  is  at 
Orono. 

It  is  believed  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  visited  the  coast  in  1496, 
and  that  Norsemen  may  have  done 
so  as  early  as  1000.  English  and 
French  tried  to  found  settlements 
in  the  territory;  the  Popham 
colony,  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  would 
have  antedated  Jamestown  as  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  America  had  it  survived.  There 
were  built  the  first  church,  block¬ 
house,  and  ship  in  America.  In 
1622  the  council  of  New  England 
granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
and  John  Mason  a  great  tract  of 
land  betw^een  Kennebec  and  Merri- 
mac.  Gorges  established  Gorgeana, 
now  York,  in  1641  as  the  first 
capital  of  the  province  and  the 
first  chartered  city  in  America. 


While  El 
monw’calt 
took  possession  of  the  settleinents 
in  Maine,  and  the  territory  was 
formally  incorporated  in  1691.  In 
1820,  as  the  result  of  agitation 
followed  by  a  po])ular  vote,  it  was 
again  made  a  separate  state. 

The  treaty  of  1783,  which  gave 
the  LT.S.A.  its  indepciid(‘nc‘c,  en- 
deavour-ed  to  fix  the  state  bfmn- 
dary  with  Canada,  but  the  clause 
w’as  ambiguous.  In  1839  the  N.E. 
boundary  dispute  nearly  Icul  to  war 
betw’oen  Great  Britain  ancl  the 
U.S.A.  ;  this  was  averted  by  the 
Webster- Ashburton  treaty  of  1842, 
but  the  agreement  was  not  per¬ 
manently  successrul,  nor  were  those 
of  1S4G  and  1870.  The  boundary 
was  finally  settled  by  the  Bryce- 
Kiiox  treaty  of  1910.  In  1947  a 
severe  drought  throughout  t4ie 
state  culminated  in  a  sericcs  of  dis¬ 
astrous  fires  wdiirii  dcsti’oycd 
110,000  acres  of  standing  timber 
and  property  warrili  £(5,000, 000, 
ancl  rendered  over  6,000  ])coplo 
homeless.  The  fedei'al  autborities 
declared  Maine  a  distressed  aj*ca. 
CotisiiU  Maine,  Its  History,  Re¬ 
sources,  and  Governmcrit,  G. 
Starkie,  1930. 

Maine.  Name  of  a  U.S.  battle¬ 
ship  blown  up  in  Havana  harUour, 
Feb.  15,  1898,  with  a  loss  oi'  250 
officers  and  men.  The  incident  led 
to  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
Spain.  8m  Spanish -American  War. 

Maine,  Siu  IIknrv  Jamws  Sum- 
NEB  (1822-88).  A  British  jurist. 
Born  in  India  Aug.  15,  1822,  he 

was  educated 
at  Clirist’s  lloH- 
pita.1  and  Jhun- 
broko  College, 
C  a  m  b  r  i  d  g  e, 
being  senior 
chissie  in  1844. 
In  1847  ho  was 
chosen  rogius 
.  ])  r  0  f  0  8  s  0  r 

British  jurist  "f  ‘''vtl  law  at 

Cam  bridge, and 
in  1850  ho  became  a  barrister.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  jurisprudeneo  at  Oxford, 
in  1877  ho  was  dioscn  master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1887 
proffisHor  of  international  law,  and 
he  died  at  Cannes,  Feb.  3,  1888. 

In  1861  a])pearcd  Maine’s  Ancient 
Law,  which  is  rc^garcled  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  He  also  wrote  Village 
Communities  in  East  and  West, 
1871,  The  Early  History  of  In¬ 
stitutions,  1875,  Early  Law  and 
Custom,  1883,  and  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment,  1885. 

^  Maine  de  Biran,  M’abte  Fkan- 
gois  PlEIUiE  GoNTlIlEB  (1766- 
1824).  French  philosopher  and 
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maine-et-loire 


politician.  Born  ai  lior^n'ran,  Nov.^ 
29,  1766,  ho  beoamo  a.  nioinhiM*  of 
tho  boflygnard  oF  Louiw  XVI,  but 
after  thW  kin^^’H  (loath  irtircal  to 
his  estate  and  gav(^  up  liis  tinui  to 
study.  As  a,  royalist  lu^  took  sonu^ 
part  in  politiciS  boForo  ISlb,  a.nd 
after  this  was  trea,suroi*  to  iJio 
chamber  oF  dc^putios.  Ih^  died  in 
July,  1824.  As  a  philosofdior, 
Maine  at  first  lu^Id  th(‘  sonsiudistii^ 
views  of  (Jondilbio,  but  aJ'tiu'wardH 
took  up  tho  theory  oFth(‘,  (‘xc'rtion 
of  power  by  an  that  wills,  n.H 
opposed  to  a  non-(‘,ijjo  that  rt'sists, 
the  obj(‘ct. 

Maine-et-Loire.  A  dept.  oF 
France.  Part  of  the  old  prov.  of 
Anjou,  it  is  roughly  bisia-tied  by 
the  Loire,  other  riviu’s,  all  in  the 
Loire  basin,  being  tlu^  Authion, 
Maine,  Sartho,  Loir,  Layon,  and 
Moino.  Rly.  lines  centre  on  Angia-s, 
the  capital,  tho  otluu’  ('liieF  towns 
being  Bauge,  Clliolet,  iSaanmir,  aiiid 
Segre.  The  country  is  gmuavdly 
hilly,  except  in  tlu'  N.W.,  and 
there  arc  slate,  Frc^estoiu',  a,nd 
granite  quarri(‘H,  and  some  (‘.oal 
deposits  noa,r  Ohaloniuvs.  Tlu'  agri¬ 
cultural  products  include  wlu^af;. 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  b('(d> ; 
nursery  gardtming  and  Fruit  gi’ow- 
ing  are  carried  on  ;  and  the  vine¬ 
yards  are  import.a,nt,  the  wiiu'ts  oF 
Saumur  being  well  known.  Area,, 
2,811  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954)  518,211. 

Mainotes.  Inhabitiants  oF  the 
Maina  peninsula,  formed  liy  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Tayg(d,UH  between 
Sparta  and  Cape  Ma,ta,pa,n,  in 
southern  Greece.  Althongli  boast¬ 
ing  Spartan  descent,  thesy  })roba- 
bly  include  a  Pelasgian  substra¬ 
tum.  In  their  inaeet^ssible  last- 
nesscs  they  prosorvo  a  pa,storal 
habit,  with  olive  cultivation,  and 
some  survivals  of  pagan  bidioF. 

Mampiiri.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India,  in  tho  Agra  division  of  the 
Uttar  Union,  d’ho  district  is 
situated  in  tho  middle  of  the 
Gangos-Juinna  doab,  away  from 
both  rivers.  Wheat,  barley,  milleti, 
and  sugar-cane  are  the  chief  crops  ; 
55  p.c.  is  cultivated ;  70  p.c.  of 
the  total  area,  1,679  sq.  m.,  is  cul¬ 
tivable.  Annual  rainfall  82  ins. 

The  town  is  on  tho  trunk  road, 
and  has  railway  connexion  with 
Cawnpore  and  Agra  ;  there  is  con- 
siderable  trade  in  cotton,  indigo, 
and  wooden  articles  inlaid  with 
wire.  Pop.  (1951)  disk,  993,890; 
town,  22,932. 

Main  Street.  Novel  by  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis.  Published  in  1920,  it 
established  its  author’s  reputation 
as  a  satirist  of  small  town  life  in 
America’s  Middle  West,  and  pillo¬ 
ries  the  parochial  narrowness  and 
gossip  of  a  community  whoso 
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ful  imlividuatls  ofi-im  uuuh^  it  im- 
poHsibh',  to  obtain  justn'i-i.  4’bc 
court  of  star  ebaiulx'i-  umh'r  l.bc'. 
I’luloi'M  (lid  imicli  to  suppH'ss  it. 

Mamtenance  Order.  Oi'dia* 
wlfu'h  by  Bnglish  law  a  wile  may 
()bta,in  from  a,  magistiratcFs  eouri.. 
Ibuhu'  lliis  ordcM'  luu*  Inisba.nd  is 
I'tupurcid  to  pay  not  more  than  ,f5 
ai  W(h4v  for  heir  maintmiaiUHi  and 
not  mort^  l.haiii  39m.  a-  we<d<  For  tiliaf 
of  (S'leh  (diild  under  !(?.  Where  tlu^ 
child  is  migagiul  in  a^  courses  of 
(alueathm  or  traiining,  tlui  order 
may  hti  eximuhMl  nntii!  the  <'.hild  is 
21.  'flui  court  may  make  a, 
s(^para,tion  ()i-(l(n’--4.e.  a.  state  onh'r 
that  the  wife  is  no  hmgm'  bound  tio 
liv<i  with  th(^  husha.nd  but^  tliis  is 
not  now  lilu'i  usual  pnudhu^  a.s  il. 
will  put  ail  end  to  any  d(\sert(i(m  of 
which  tlu^  husband  may  havi'i  been 
guilty,  and  so  may  prevemt  t-he 
wile  From  lat(U’  obtaining  a  divorce 
For  desertion  umUu’  llie  Ma.tri- 
nionial  Gauses  Aid.,  1937.  A  W!leea.u 
obtain  a  mainteuaiuM'-  ordiu'  only 
if  she  ca,n  provi^  sonu’i  miseondiud. 
on  t.lu^  pa.rt  of  the  buHba.nd.  Ap- 
plicaitionM  For  imuntenanei^  ordtu's 
(madn  mdbna'aibh^  (hroughmit  tho 
ibK.,  1950)  a, re  domeslh^  pro- 
onedingH  las'U'd  in  spisdal  (smidH. 

MaiHtonoE,  Kuani.'oihu  n’Aii- 
lUONft,  iVlAiupiiHM  ni'i  (1035  4719). 
Noeond  wii'i^  of  Louis  XIV.  'fln^ 

(hiughbu*  of  a 
lluguimot.,  hIu^ 
was  born  in 

Niort  prison, 
Nov,  27,  1635, 

bul.  on  their 

imGouhi^  Ihu’ 
jiarmits  took 
iier  i.  o  Mar- 

liniipu').  She 

h'  !•  a  u  cds 

where  luu’  bi^auty  and  wit  soon  at- 
tra.(diCHl.  at-tmdiion,  a.nd  b(U’marriag(5 
wilih  Mearron  in  1651  inl.rodueiHl 
her  to  inl(dle(d.ual  (drchw.  Searroii 
diiHl  in  1 6(50,  Imudng  his  widow 
almost  (h‘.Hl.itu(e,  but  she  was 

gra.nlnd  a  pension,  and  in  1669  was 

engaged  by  Mmm  do  Moulespan  to 
educate  the  child ixm  sln’i  had  borne 
to  Louis  XIV.  Galled  to  court,  she 
soon  aUra(vl(sl  thci  royal  atdeution, 
ami  in  1678  Louis  ereiUed  luu'  a 
maripiiHO, 

Mme.  (le  Maiuteuon,  a.s  she  was 
now  styled,  poHsessed  an  in  tel  fa 
genco  which  esl-ablished  her  Ingh 
in  Louis’  favour.  Mme.  de  Monte- 
H})an  wiiB  discarded  in  1680,  and 
after  tlie  (puam’s  diMdli  in  1683 
the  mnv  mistrcHs  ruUnl  HiijU’emci. 
In  1684  Louis  privatidy  nuirritvl 
her,  and  for  i.he  romaimhw  of  his 
life  she  c^xm*eiHed  almost  unlimiled 


siiperheial  int(dl('(d,ualism  de.spisi^s 
it.H  own  (e\ist(me(^  but  is  luudile  in 
anhi(W(^  anything  bettm’.  ®u  Main 
8t.reet,  Lmvis  (‘xbibits  |,o  tlu'-  Full 
his  gilt  of  sa-tirii  in  dialogue,  and 
his  rmnarkable  powiu-s  of  oli.si'rva.- 
tion.  H(^  doi'H  not.  so  imieh  draw 
elia,ra.(d,('rH  a,s  dissiad.  tlumi  in  fuib- 
lie  on  an  o|ier;d.ing  tahlia  Main 
Sl.reet  beea.me  a  ti^xt  book  For 
atl.aidvH  on  provincialism  and  t.lic 
eoinpla.een(‘y  of  inl.idk'id.naHy  stag¬ 
nant  middl<‘.cIa.MH  eommuiut.ic's. 
The  original  ol’  Gophm’  Pi-airit^  as 
Lewis  enlliMl  tlu'.  Inwn  lui  Hailrisisl, 
Wits  Sauk  (V(‘(dg  Minn.,  his  birth- 
pla.ee. 

Mamtenance.  lAmda.l  p!‘a.(diiee 
wheridiy  knights  and  giaiiry  en- 
t(a’(id  into  tumd  with  mor(‘,  powerful 
baron.s  l.o  a,SHnm(^  tludr  ba.dg(\  or 
liviay,  and  to  sei'vt^  uinhu’  tlieir 
ba.tm(u*  in  war  in  eonsiderai.ion  ol' 
support  of  t.ludr  privu.t.<‘  inti'n^sts 
a,ud  maintiauuua^  in  t.hidr  leH.siu' 
quarrids.  As  a,  rcssult,  imiiuui.si^ 
flower  f)a,HS(‘d  into  tlui  ha.nds  oFt.lu^ 
liaroiiH,  and  was  r(*ta.in('d  until  tlu^ 
laidoFtlu^  15l.h  eemtury.  St.atut.es 
wis’o  [lassiul  against  livisy  a.nd 
nuu'ntiuia.nee,  but  tlussc  wen^  vir~ 
tiiuilly  disngarded  unt.il  nn'ivi'd 
arid  eiilbrei'il  by  Ibmry  VTI.  Nre 
Gap  ol'  Ma.int(nia.ne(^  ;  Kmulalisin  ; 
Ijivmy. 

MamtenaHce,  Ttu’in  u.simI  in 
Unglish  law.  It  is  a  tort,  to  main¬ 
tain  anothm’  in  an  n.(d.iou  a.t  ln.w, 
Le.  to  imaldle  ollieiously  in  a,  suit 
by  assi, sling  either  fiarty  wit.h 
niomy  or  otluu’wise.  It'  is  not 
illigal  mainUuuuieo  to  a.ssist  a, 
phiintilfor  (hd'endnnt  who  is  a  rida.- 
tivo  or  connexion,  or  a  servant,  or 
out  of  charity.  Still  less  is  it  ilh'gai 
to  helf)  to  i)a.y  the  exfxmscss  of  an 
a.(dion  in  which  om^  has  some  acdaia.! 
interest,  e.g.  wluaa^  a  man  is  smal 
for  i.n^spaHH,  and  other  citizmis  .sub¬ 
scribe  towards  his  l(ga.l  exfii'iisoH  ho 
that  be  can  establish  a,  right  of  wa.y. 
What  is  sought  to  lie  prevented  is 
offieimiH  inter-meddling,  fiartiim- 
larly  where  tho  object  is  to  vox  and 
harUiRS  tho  other’  party  to  the  suit. 
Maintimanee  is  also  a.  criminal 
olTcnee,  punishable  on  indi(d.mmit. 

The  mo.st  famous  action  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  was  Pradhuigb  v.  New- 
degato.  (duu’h^H  Bradlaugh,  (i/.w.) 
had  incuri’ccl  fienaltiivs  by  not 
taking  tlu^  oath  required  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  fiarliament,  wlKweupon 
Newdegate  maintainial  a  third 
person  to  sm^  Bi’adlaugh  for  these 
penalties.  Tho  action  failed  and 
Bradlaugh  then  suceesHfully  sued 
Newdegate  for  maintenamiO.  Main- 
tenanee  wa,s  a  serious  menace  to 
the  adminiHtration  of  the  law  in 
the  Ifith  and  16th  centurii^s  when 
the  support  of  litigants  by  iiower- 


power  over  him,  being  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  liis  zeal  for  orthocloxy. 
In  1715,  on  his  death,  she  retired 
to  St.  Cyr,  where  she  had  founded 
a  school  for  girls,  and  died  there 
April  15,  1719.  There  are  Lives  by 
C.  C.  Dvson,  1909  ;  H.  C.  Barnard, 
1934. 

Mainwaring,  Sir  Henry  (d. 
1653).  English  sailor.  A  son  of  Sir 
George  Mainwaring,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  atter.wards  SLud3nng  law  in 
London.  In  1611  he  obtained  a 
commission  to  deal  with  pirates  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  but  soon  him¬ 
self  began  to  follow  their  practices. 
He  made  Mamora,  in  N.  Africa, 
his  base,  and  in  the  Resistance 


suburbs,  Gustavsburg,  Gonscn- 
lieim,  Riisselsheim,  etc.,  were  in¬ 
dustrialised,  with  metal  and  en¬ 
gineering,  wagon  and  motor  build¬ 
ing,  chemical,  d}^,  food  preserve, 
sparkling  wine,  paper,  and  printing 
works  ;  it  was  also  an  important 
gardening  and  agricultural  centre, 
especially  of  the  wine  trade.  The 
university,  wAich  existed  from 
1477  to  1803,  w’as  reopened  1946. 
Mainz  also  had  a  teachers’  semin¬ 
ary,  musical  high  school,  muni¬ 
cipal  theatre,  etc.,  and  many 
galleries  and  museums,  one  being 
devoted  to  printing,  the  invention 
of  Mainz’s  most  famous  son,  Guten¬ 
berg.  Pop.  (1955  est.)  117,000. 

Pounded  about  the  time  of  the 


fill  territorial  princes.  But  for 
over  300  the  citizens  of 

Golden  Mainz,”  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  in  turn,  struggled,  often  in 
sanguinary  liattfc's,  for  their  liber¬ 
ties  against'  t.heir  cccle.siastical 
overlords  winning  their  complete 
freedom  and  an  elected  govt,  in 
1244,  they  created,  1254,  the 
league  of  Rhenish  cities,  soon 
affiliated  to  tlie  Hansa.  They  lost 
their  privileges  again,  to  arch¬ 
bishop  Adolf  n  of  Nassaai,  in  1462. 

After  sutreriiig  heavil^^  from 
French  and  iSwedish  conquest, 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
again  l)y  several  severe  battles  in 
the  wars  of  tJie  Preneli  Revolution, 
1792  and  1707,  Mainz  was  coded 


was  soon  feared  by  the  Spanish 
traders  and  seamen,  on  whom  he 
inflicted  heavy’  loss.  He  refused 
to  accept  a  high  position  in  the 
Spanish  navy,  a  bribe  offered  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  piracy,  but 
when  Janies  I  took  up  the  matter 
he  decided  to  yield.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  in  1616  was 
pardoned.  Pron.  Manna-ring. 

Mainz  (Fr.  Mayence).  One  of 
Germany’s  oldest  cities,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Land  of  Rhineland- 

niiiiiiiiiWfniiiHUiHiriiiiiiiiiiv*  RMatinate.  Sit- 

"Mr  til®  V. 

banJv  of  the  Rhine, 
opposite  its  con- 
fluence  with  the 
Main,  connected 
^-ith  Kastel,  on 
the  E.  bank,  by 

Mainz  arms  f  niodern  bridge 

blown  up  in  1945, 
and  ivith  Wie.sbaden’s  suburb 
Biebrich  by  another,  likewise  dam¬ 
aged,  Mainz  was,  until  1919,  an 
important  fortress.  A  main  j unc¬ 
tion  on  the  rly.  lines  Paris- 
Saarbruckcn-Berlin,  Arasterdam- 
Cologne-Basle,  Paris-Nuremberg- 
ienna,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the 
Rhine  steamship  lines  and,  with 
Wiesbaden,  of  civilian  air  lines,  its 
river  port  handled  up  to  two 
million  tons  of  goods  per  year  ;  its 


birth  of  Christ  by  Dnisiis  as  a 
Roman  castle,  Mogiintiacum,  on 
the  site  of  a  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
settlement,  Mainz  was  the  strategic 
centre  of  all  Roman  actions  again.st 
the  German  tribes.  By  the  third 
centurj’-  a  walled  town,  captured 
and  destroyed  several  times,  had 
developed  round  this  fortress.  It 
became  a  bishopric  and,  in  a.d. 
747,  8.  Boniface’s  archbishopric, 
a  dignity  in  which  many  famous 
men  ivere  to  follow  him  :  Hrabaniis 
Maiirus  in  the  9th,  Hatto  in  the 
10th,  Willigis,  who  helped  on  the 
building  of  the  cathedral,  in  the 
11th,  Conrad  of  Wittelsbach  in 
the  12th,  Diether 
of  Ysenburg, 
founder  of  the 
(former)  univer¬ 
sity  of  Mainz,  in 
the  15th,  Al¬ 
brecht  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  in  the 
16th  century. 

The  archbishops  : 
were  first  pri¬ 
mates  of  Ger¬ 
man}^  then  from 
about  950  arch- 
chancellors,  and 
from  1273  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  pow’er- 
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City  oa  the  Rhine.  Top,  house 

m  which  Gutenberg  is  said  to  have  set  up  the  first  printing  pres? 


to  trance  by  the  pi^aec  ol  Gampo 
Formic,  1797  ;  the  archbishopric 
was  transferred  to  Raiisbon  (Reg¬ 
ensburg),  1803;  a  French  bishop¬ 
ric  in  what  became  the  capital 
of  the  dept,  of  Mont  Tonnerre 
was  crea(x‘d  in  1802.  Returned 
as  a  fortress  of  the  German 
confederation  to  Germany  in  1814, 
the  city  was  joined  to  Hesse  in 
1816,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
Austrian,  Prussiaii,  and  Hessian 
troops  until  18()<).  Bishop  Baron 
von  Kidider  (1850-77)  was  an 
outstanding  R.C.  leader. 

On  account,  of  its  industries  the 
city  was  bombed  from  the  air  by 

the  Allies  on  a 
number  of  oc,ca- 
sions  (luring  the 
Second  Great 
War.  The  (uit, li¬ 
ed  ral  of  8.  Mar¬ 
tin  (975-1490) 
was  reduced  to 
ruins ;  S.  Chris- 
top]i(H-’H  (J3th), 
S.  Kmmeran’s, 
S.  StcpluMl’s,  S. 
(^),  Hint  in’s  (all 
Mill  emit/,),  S. 
Joseph’s,  S. 
Peter’s,  S.  Igna¬ 
tius’  (IHtli),  the 
IRyly  Ghost  hos- 
xJ  pital  (1237),  the 
elect  oral  palace 
(1627-1752),  the  house  of  the  Tou- 
toni(!  order  (1720-37)  survivesd,  but 
were  badly  damaged.  Iflie  city  was 
occupied  by  U.S.  armour  and  in¬ 
fantry  on  March  20, 1945,  wit  h  little 
opposition,  German  resistance  W. 
of  the  Rhino  having  collapsed.  Tho 
city  lay  witliin  the  French  zone 
of  occupation  after  tlio  surrender. 

Mais,  Stuart  Rrtrr  Buobie 
(b.  1885),  British  wrifrr  and 
broadcaster.  Born  July  4,  1885,  he 
went  to  Denstono  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  From  scRool-mas- 
tcring  he  turned  to  literary  critic¬ 
ism  and  was  with  various  London 


•4  ■  -r  iiitiipmp  c  j.' 
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newspapers,  IDIS-Iil.  liroadt^awt” 
ing  on  books  and  on  plae(^s  in  tho 
British  Isles,  ho  also  rnadc^  a  tour 
of  the  IT,N,A.  for  tho  lilhil.  in 
1933-34,  l)roadea.stiiig  liis  im¬ 
pressions.  Maas  wrot(‘  more  tlum 
00  books  about  bis  favourilo 
authors  and  distrieds,  several 
novels,  and  an  autobiogi’aiihy,  All 
the  Days  of  My  Life,  1937. 

Maisky,  Ivak  Mikuaii-ovitou 
(b.  1884).  Russian  diplomatist. 
Born  at  Kirilov,  flan.  19,  1884,  ho 

UrttoiKU'd  an 
Omsk  H(H‘.ond- 
a«ry  se-hooland 
St.  Petm'sburg; 
and  Munieh 
univerBities, 

C  0  n  n  0  c  t  e  d 
with  revolu¬ 
tionary  move- 
!neutH  from 
tiho  ag('  of  15, 
ho  was  several 
times  arrested 
a  n  (1  t  w  i  e  e 
exiled  to  Siberia  ;  ho  IWvd  also  in 
Germany  and  Dnglaml.  Aftrn'  the 
4917  revolution  h(^  joiiuHl  tlni 
diplomatic  sorvUs*,  and  wa^s  child' 
of  the  press  department  of  th<^  com¬ 
missariat  for  fortdgn  all'airs,  1922. 
Counsellor  at  the  Soviet  embn.Hsy 
in  London,  1925'-27,  and  in  Tokyo, 
1927-29 ;  three  years  minister  to 
Finland,  negotiating  a,  non-aggres¬ 
sion  treaty  with  that  country  ;  he 
was  in  1932  appointeil  Sovkd 
ambassador  to  (Ireat  Britain. 
Maisky  earriod  through  a  ItusHo- 
Britisb  trade  agn^mumt  in  1934 
and  tho  naval  treaty  of  1937.  Ho 
established  diplomai.ie  relations  be¬ 
tween  his  own  eountry  and  Canada 
and  S.  Africa,  1942.  Awarded  tho 
Order  of  Lenin  in  1942,  he  was 
assistant  eommissar  for  foreign 
affairs  1943-49. 

Maison  Carrie  (Fr.,  square 
house).  Roman  temple  in  Niinos, 
France,  built  by  Agrippa  c.  1 9  B.O. 
It  is  Corinthian,  on  a  high  podium, 
measuring  87  ft.  x  45  ft.,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  surviving  monuments 
of  Roman  architecture.  It  has  30 
fluted  columns,  6  at  each  end, 
those  at  tho  back  and  8  along  each 
side  being  engaged  in  tho  cclla 
walls,  leaving  10  to  form  the  porcdi. 
Its  original  timber  roof  was  re¬ 
placed  by  vaults  in  antiquitiy,  and 
these  have  survived  intact.  Tho 
temple  was  used  in  later  times  as 
a  church,  a  warehouse,  and  oven 
served  for  a  time  as  a  stable.  In 
1824  it  was  restored  and  turned 
into  a  museum.  It  probably  stood 
in  the  forum  of  Nemausus  and 
may  have  boon  tho  Capitolium,  tho 
official  temple  of  Jupiter.  See 
Nimes,  illus. 


Ivan.  Maisky, 
Bnssian  Diplomatist 


<,r 


Maison-Lallitte,  France.  View  from  tho  grounds  o!  tho 
histone  chateau  at  Saint-Gonnain 


,1  O  H  <')  p  ll  d  Ci 

MaLstre,h('iH(i*ve(l 
its  a  youtJi  in 
tlu‘  Fi('din(mieM(^ 
***  army.  Iiil799  he 
uHuittoSt,  l‘(4.(‘rs- 
bui’g,  joiiUMl  tbet 
ItuHsian  Jirmy, 
b('en,me  a.  major- 
g  0  n  0  r  a  I,  an  d 
m  a  r  r  i  e  (1  a 
Riussiau  lady, 
lie  die  <l  a.  1- 


S(n  F(d,<^ rs  1) ll  rg, 


Maisoix-Laffitte.  Clifibwi  and 
museum  situahal  a(i  Saiui-Gtu'- 
main,  France.  It  Avas  (l(\signed  in 
tht^  I7tli  century  by  Maaisart  for 
Rmiu  do  Loiigueil,  president  of 
the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  wa,s 
known  as  the  (Plateau  des  MaL 
Hons,  until  it  was  jiequiriMl  by  tho 
banker  statesman,  dacapu^s  Lallitte, 
in  1818.  LalUito  sold  part  ol'  thi^ 
grounds  to  onabU^  tlio  farm  (udouy 
of  th(‘.  same  name  as  tlu^  elnibaui 
to  bo  sta.rted.  Tlu^  ehab^an  Ims 
assooiaHous  with  the  eomte 
(TArtois,  the  (amitivsse.  du  Barry, 
and  Voltaire. 

Maisomieuve,  PAtm  nn  (hio- 
MKDY,  HiKUit  Diii  (d.  1979).  Fnnuih 
administrator.  Ho  was  horn  in 
Champagne,  cnteuMl  the  army,  and 
after  serving  in  Holland,  in  1941 
led  a  religious  ex|KHlitiou  to 
Lbiobee.  On  May  14,  1942,  ho 
founded  the  town  of  VilU'-Marrio  dis 
Montreal  (see  Monirc^al),  of  which 
he  was  governor  until  19(>5.  Mai- 
soimeuvc  was  sent  haidc  to  France, 
wherti  ho  died  adisafifKanted  man. 

Maistre,  JosKcn  Mamu,  Gomtw 
l)K  (1754-1821).  French  writer. 
Born  at  Chamb6ry,  April  1,  1754, 
of  a  noble  Savoyard  family,  lu^ 
studicMl  at  Turin,  and  after  holding 
posts  in  the  civil  service  became 
a  member  of  the  Rcnate  of  Savoy. 
When  the  Fremdi  invaded  and  an¬ 
nexed  tho  district  ho  retinnl  to 
Lausanne.  Keeallcd  to  Turin, 
during  1802-12  ho  was  Sardinian 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Probably  owing  to  his  (ionnexion 
with  the  Jesuits,  he  left  Russia 
and  returned  to  Turin,  dying  tluno 
Feb.  29,  1821,  1)(^  M'aistre  was 

the  founder  of  iiltramontanism, 
and  a  representative  of  tlu‘.  reac¬ 
tion  against  tho  materialism  of  tho 
French  illumination  and  against 
tho  Revolution.  He  upheld  tho 
temporal  supremacy  of  the  jmpo. 
Evil  is  a  punishment,  ho  thouglit, 
for  original  sin  ;  war,  the  inipusi- 
tion,  and  capital  punishment  are 
means  of  expiation. 

Maistre,  .Xavtur  dr  (1793- 
1852).  French  writer.  Born  at 
Chambdry,  a  youngm’  brother  of 


dmu'  12, 1852.  An 
t^HSuyist  ofeluirm,  In^  was  a  story- 
tell(M‘ elassed  hy  Mainte-Bimvi^  with 
Morimei^  for  tbi^  simple  dinHft 
vigour  of  his  styk^.  His  Voyage 
autour  do  ma  Gliambriv  1794,  and 
its  eoutinuation,  Ex{)fdition  Noc¬ 
turne,  1825,  rmninisetmt  of  his 
temporary  imprisonnusnt  at  'rurin, 
wore.  influoiUH^d  by  Bka’m\  L('s 
Prisonnim'H  dn  (kuieasiv  1815,  nar- 
rat(\s  jiorsonal  expisdonoi^s. 


Maitland.  Nanu')  of  two  plaei's 
of  N(wv  iSoutli  Wak^H,  Australia. 
Fast  Malthind  is  a,  town  on  tho 
righti  ba,nk  of  tlie  Huntin'  river, 
120  m.  liy  rly.  N.  ofBydiuw,  a, ml  is 
a  junction  on  tlu^  main  lim^  to 
Queenslaiiiid  for  tlu^  NorGi  Goast 
rly.  Originally  a  centre  of  an 
agrieadtural  district,  it  lia,H  devel- 
opinl  as  a  eoulmiuing  town  ;  thori^ 
are  a, Iso  brick  and  pol.tory  works. 
VVivsIi  jVlaithuul,  2  in,  a.way,  is  emi” 
noeteil  with  ili  by  tram  and  rly. 
Pop.  of  E.  and  VV.  (195-1)  21,331' 
Maitland,  Sir  Frrdrhkik 
Lrwis  (1777-1839).  British  sailor. 
.Born  at  Jtankeilonr,  Fife,  N(\pl-.  7, 
1777,  ho  took 


part  in  Howe’s 
viciiory  of  tho 
First  of  Juno, 
1794,  and  was 
promoted  limi- 
tonant  of  the 
Andronioda  in 
17  95.  Two 
years  later  he 
joinwl  St.  Vin- 
cimt’s  Hoot  in 
tho  Medit(‘rra 


sir  F.  L.  Maltlana, 

Bi'iiish  sailor 


yl/frr.S.  Witmlfoiuli' ,  it. A* 

lU-an,  aiiiu  wmu^^  /nur/oreoa  d'  sorni 
in  command  of 

the  .Kinglishor  heljied  to  oaptun^ 
enemy  privateers.  Ho  servinl  in 
the  Egyfitian  oxpCHlition,  1801,  and 
on  July  15,  1815,  when  command¬ 
ing  the  Bollorofihon,  roeiuved  tho 
aurrondor  of  Napolmm.  During 
1827-30  ho  commanded  the  WiL 
losloy  in  the  Mialiterranoan.  U)U,cl),- 
ing  flag  rank  in  1830.  During 
1832“37  ho  w^as  admiral  suporin- 
tondont  of  Portsmouth  dookyuj’d, 
and  then  lieiiamc  eomnunulm'-in* 
(diief  in  the  F.  Indies  and  Ghiua. 
Ho  died  at  smu  Nov.  30,  1839. 


MAJOLICA 


Maitland,  Feedertck  Wil¬ 
liam  (1850-1906).  British  histor¬ 
ian.  Born  May  28,  1S50,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  _ 
and  Trinity  . 

College,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mait- 

land  V  a  s  ’*#'“*  ‘ 

W  h  e  w  e  1  1 
scholar  m  in- 


Norfolk.  When  this  fell  through  (he  (ypieal  oar,  which  consisis  ol 
he  once  more  retired  from  court,  the  woody  core  or  cob  closely  set 
and  on  his  return  was  imprisoned  with  paircrl  rows  of  grain.  Maize  is 


ternational  ' 
law,  and  was 

called  to  the 

0+  T  F*  W.  Maitland, 

bar  at  Lin-  B^itisii  historian 
cohi  s  inn  in 

1876.  He  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  law  and  early 
institutions,  and  was  soon  recog¬ 
nized  as  perhaps  the  most  original 
living  authority  on  that  subject. 
In  1884  he  was  made  reader  in 
English  law  at  Cambridge,  and 
four  years  later  Downing  professor 
of  laws.  His  premature  death,  Dec. 
19,  1906,  was  a  severe  loss  to 
British  scholarship. 

His  greatest  work  is  found  in 
the  BQstory  of  English  Law,  1895, 
written  bv  him  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  in  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  1897,  which  did  more 
than  any  w^ork  of  recent  years 
to  throw  light  on  English  society 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  He 
edited  eight  volumes  for  the 
Selden  Society,  which  he  helped  to 
found,  wrote  Justice  and  Police, 
1885,  and  Township  and  Borough, 
1898,  while  his  Canon  Law  m  Eng¬ 
land,  1898,  upset  accepted  theories. 
His  lectures  on  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England  appeared  after 
Ms  death,  ed.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  who 
also  wrote  Maitland’s  life,  1910. 

Maitland,  MTlliajm  (c.  1528- 
73).  Scottish  statesman.  He  is 
generally  alluded  to  in  history  as 

secretary 
Lethington,  or 
as  Maitland  of 
Lethington. 
Having  entered 
the  service  of 
the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of 
Guise,  he  con- 

rsT  isjr  -1,  ^  ceived  a  strong 
Wm.  Maitland, 

Scottisli  statesman  spicion  of 

French  inten¬ 
tions  regarding  Scotland,  and  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  advocate  of  an 
alliance  with  England.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  a  scheme  by 
wMch  England  and  Scotland 
might  become  united  under  Mary 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
Later  he  was  superseded  in  Mary’s 
confidence  by  Rizzio,  but  after  the 
flight  of  Bothwell  he  tried  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  her  and 


in  Stirling  Ca.stle.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  queen’s  party.  Besieged  by  the 
English  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  he 
gave  himself  up,  and  died  in 
prison  at  Leith,  June  9,  1573, 
Maitreya  (Skt.  niitra,  friend). 
Future  Buddha.  Sometimes  called 
the  Buddhist  Messiah,  he  is  re- 


naturally  eross-lerl  ili.scd  and  Iosifs 
vigour  rapidly  on  seU’-fert  ilisal  ion. 

Like  the  potato  and  tolia-eeo,  it 
is  a  Now  World  [)Iant  and  probaLly 
originated  primarily  iu  Mexi(!0  or 
Central  America.  Thousands  of 
varicti(‘s  dilfor  widely  in  vegeta¬ 
tive  and  grain  cliaract(U‘M.  Plant 
height  may  range  from  2  ft.,  to  20 


garded  as  now  Living  in  the  Tiishita  ft.,  and  t  ime  betwiam  j)laiitiug  and 
heaven,  awaiting  his  earthly  ad-  maturity  from  60  da.ys  t.o  over  10 
vent  5,000  years  after  Gautama  months.  Having  t.liis  wide  varia- 
Buddha  attained  to  nirvana.  In  bility,  maize  has  proved  particu- 
Tibet  he  is  portrayed  as  a  colossal  iarly  suitable  ns  a  subject  for 
bodhisattva,  or  Buddha  elect,  atuditxs  in  heredity.  Tt  is  also  the 
arrayed  in  priestly  robes,  and  first  crop  in  wluMi  hybrid  vigour 
jewel-crowned.  A  lamaist  temple  has  been  exploited  agriculturally, 
in  Pekin  contains  a  wood  image  giving  increases  in  grea.t  yield. 


of  the  saint  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Urga, 
Mongolia,  is  a  gilt  image  33  ft. 
high.  In  houses  and  shops  his  im¬ 
ages  represent  a  merry,  obese 
priest,  called  by  foreigners  the 
laughing  Buddha.  See  Buddhism. 

Maiwand,  Battle  of.  Fought 
between  the  British  and  the 
Afghans,  July  27,  1880.  Under 


The  Brit  ish  climate  is  unsuitable 
for  cultivation  of  maizci  as  a,  grain 
crop,  but  it  is  grown  (,o  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  foddiw,  the  heaves  and 
stems  being  cut  green  a.nd  fed  to 
livesto(‘.k  or  ma,(Ie  into  sihigix 
8wcot  corn,  in  which  tli(‘,  unripe 
grain  is  usi^d  a.s  a.  vigid.abhx  is 


raised  in  gardims. 


gram, 


Ayub  Khan  an  army  of  Afghans  poorer  iu  protiun  tluin  wh(\at„  is  a 
marched  on  Kandahar,  from  wdiich  staple  foodstulT  in  irofiieal  (u)uu- 
fortress  General  Burrows  with  a  tries,  and  vast,  quant. it, ii^s  are  also 
small  force  issued  to  meet  them,  fed  to  liveslnek.  Flour  is  pinparinl 
and  attacked  them  at  the  village  from  t  he  milled  grain  ;  t,he  e.oarser 
of  Maiwand,  50  m.  from  Kandahar,  grades  are  t,(wnuHl  hominy,  and  the 
Deserted  by  some  of  his  allies,  liner  eoriitlour. 
outflanked  and  seriously  out-  Majestic.  brit.ish  sti^amship. 
numbered,  Burrows,  after  a  hard  Originally  the  German  lima*  Bis- 
fight,  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  His  marck,  siio  was  (ak(m  ovm'  by  the 
native  troops  broke  in  disorder,  While  Star  lino  aftm-  tlu^  ’First 
and  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  Great  Wa,r.  Her  disphuamient 
The  Imnour  of  the  day  rested  with  was  56,000  t,ons,  lengl.h  958  ft,,  and 
the  Berkshire  Regiment,  which  average  spexul  23  knots.  Slu^  was 
covered  the  retreat  and  had  ten  «ont,  in  1046  to  shiphnudem-s  in  the 


officers  and  275  men  killed.  See 
Afghan  Wars. 

Maize  {Zea  'mays).  Cereal,  also 
known  as  corn,  Indian  corn,  and 
mealies.  One  of  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  cereals  in  the  wmrld,  it 


Firth  of  Forth.  Earlier  tJui  name 
belonged  to  a  British  ba.t.tJ(^ship  of 
Lhe  First  Great  War,  t.erpedoerl  by 
the  German  subnuiriiie  IT23  olT 
Gallipoli,  May  27,  1915. 

Majesty.  Tit,!e  of  honour.  In 


equals  if  not  surpasses  rice  in  the  England  it  l.ecaine  tUn  ollieial 
total  quantity  of  grain  produced,  stylo  for  the  sovereign  in  the  roign 
A  stout  annual  grass,  it  is  in  ap-  of  James  I,  tliough  used  earlier, 
pearance  quite  unlike  _  .  (,],o  full  (onn  now  ho- 


Wm.  Maitland, 
Scottisli  statesman 


any  of  the  wild  or 
cultivated  grasses  of 
the  U.K,  Male  and 
female  inflorescences 
are  separate,  the 
male,  called  the  tas¬ 
sel,  being  terminal, 
the  female  lateral  and 
enclosed  by  sub¬ 
tending  leaves,  from 
between  the  apices  of 
which  the  long  stig¬ 
mas,  called  I'iiks, 
emerge  at  flowering 
time.  After  fertilisa¬ 
tion  the  female  in¬ 
florescence  produces 


■  ^#1 


Maize.  Left,  male  flower 
and  leaves  ;  right,  cob 


the  full  form  now  be¬ 
ing  His  Most  Gracious 
Maj^Lsty  and  The 
King’s  Most  Excolhmt 
Majesty.  A  king  of 
Spain  was  styled  His 
Catholic  Majesty; 
o  f  I’ T  a  n  (i  e ,  Most 
GJhr'stian  and  Catholic 
Majesty;  of  Portugal, 
Most  Fa  i  t  h  f  u  I 
Majesty;  of  Hungary, 
Apostolic  Majesty. 

Majolica.  Name 
given  to  t.wo  kinds  of 
ware.  One  is  an 
italian  en  a  me  Hod 
ware  covered  with  an 


opaqiio  t,ln-<^naniol  pfhizo  wliitih 
formed  ilio  surfaco  for  a,  pa  in  l  ed 
do-siga,  ami  iho  oth<ir  is  a,  \ear(^ 
covered  witih  a  scani-lluid  paslci  ol 
white  or  croaau  colour  on  wliie.h  (hi- 
signs  wore  serai  (dual  with  Ui  point. 

True  or  tin-gla-yaal  nmjoliiai  was 
(irst  produced  si  iceess  fully  hy 
Luca  dcdla  Itohhia  about  LMO, 
His  enaniol  wa,s  ecnnposcd  of  tin, 
copper,  antimony,  a, ml  other 
mtdats,  aaid  was  lixiul  hy  liring  in  a 
kiln.  His  n(q)he\v  made  t<ho  process 
the  foundation  of  a  thriving  indus¬ 
try.  Hcruta,  iusir  Ihuaigiai,  was  one 
of  the  lirst  Italian  towns  to  set-  up 
a  worlvshop  for  majolicai,  and  Inaa^ 
in  the  Kith  ceuitury,  ttie  a.rt  at¬ 
tained  its  higluwt  (legr(‘0  of  oxcel- 
lenco  in  stylci,  (Uvsign,  and  colour¬ 
ing.  Haenza  and  IVsaro  wore  olhm' 
famous  cenlires,  and  (la,si(d 
Durante,  near  I'Jrhino,  prodma^d 
wares  finer  than  those  of  otluu’  faaj- 


MujoHea.  Vusas  imtl  Hate  o!  Wodgwootrs  majolica 
ware,  with  pauitiinKs  by  E.  Lossortj 


Paris,  wluu'e  he 
lived  M!):{  1518. 
K(d.urni!ig  to  Seol,- 
laud,  ho  l(Mdui'eid 
in  tlu^  univMU'sity 
of  (It’iMgow,  ajid 
in  wan  tra,us- 

fernal  to  St.  An- 
(!r(Hvs,  In  1525  he 
rtanov(Ml  (,oi  Paris, 
hut  r(d  urned  houu^ 
in  1551  lo  luaiome 
principal  of  S. 
Salvator’s  ( dllc'g<\ 
S  t .  A  n  (I  r  (^  w  h  . 
Ihuu’ge  Ihodiaiian 
and  -lohn  Kno.x. 
were  a,mong  his 
pu|)ilH.  Major  is 
(dntdiy  known  hy 
luH  liistory  of 


s(3iuority  aticr  a  period  varying  (davd^er  HritaJii,  wrilHuk,  in  La, tin 


atteording  to  the  arm.  The  pix^si-  and  puhlislual  in  1521.  'll;  Ims 
(lent  of  a  district  court-martial  or  Iuhmi  l.rnnsla-lcd  inlo  English,  with 


tories,  in  tliat  tlu^  clay  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  ga,ve  a  hotlor 
earthenware  hody.  Sumptuous 
majolica  was  a, Iso  produiaal  at 
Urbino,  Cubhio,  and  other  towns 
in  N.  Italy.  Kvery  form  of  pla(<\ 
dish,  or  vase  is  niprcsimtcHl  in 
majolica  warex 

Early  in  iho  10th.  ccjitiiry  the 
lust  re  colours  of  ITispano-Morcscpio 
were  introdiuaxl  and  utilised, 
especially  hy  Giorgio  Andreoli,  a 
great  lustre  painter  of  Gubhio. 
S(3mo  of  the  most,  famous  artist, s 
of  the  Renaissance  (kvsigned  for 
majolica  wa,ro,  ornamcuiled  as  t,hiH 
was  with  every  kind  of  human  and 
animal  forms,  Bibli(!a,l  and  hist/ori- 
cal  scones.  The  form  preferred  hy 
many  connoisseurs  is  a  larg(j  sim¬ 
ple  bowl  covered  with  ara/besque 
scroll  work.  Majolica  is  some¬ 
times  called  Raffaolo  uxirc,  l)0(aiuH0 
the  designs  of  Raphael  wcu‘(3  used 
continuously  from  the  15t,h  to  t  he 
IStli  century.  Clover  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  piecefl  fetch  good 
prices,  though  not  the  sums  paid 
for  fine  authentic  pieces.  /See  Dclla 
Robbia ;  Pottery. 

Major.  In  the  British  Army, 
officer  holding  rank  next  above  a 
captain  and  below  a  liout.-col., 
and  tlnis  the  lowest 
grade  of  hold  officer. 

i  Majors  command 
squadrons  of  cavalry, 
battorios  of  artillery, 
companies  of  infan¬ 
try,  R.E.,  R.A.S.O., 
W.R.A.C.,  etc.,  and 
hold  gracie  II  staff 
appointments ;  the 
second-in-command 

shoulder  strap  ^  rogt.,  battalion, 
etc.,  is  also  a  major. 
Promotion  to  the  rank  in  peace 
time  is  normally  automatic  and  by 


Ih^ld  goiHM'id  court-martial  is  lunau- 
ally  a,  major.  Th(5  (upovuihud,  ra,nk 
in  t,li(5  Itoyn,!  Navy  is  a  lituilciuuit 
of  eight  y(«u's'’  Hcniority,  a, ml  in 
'Idle  it.A.IL  a  scpiadron-hvider. 
The  insignia  of  raidt  is  a  <a'own, 
1Lc!  rank  exists  in  tJn^  Am(n*iea,n, 
Italian,  a, ml  (huauan  armies.  In  the 
Pnmch  arttiy  th(3  <!<»rresponding 
rank  is  eonnuandant,  a.  maj(»r  being 
the  rogL’tt  modicsal  olllcor. 

Major  (Ital.'mnf/f/mrc,  great(3r). 
Term  in  inusie  ref(u:ring  to  int(a‘“ 
vals  of  seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  and 
sevenths,  uajkomal  in  the  ordiimry 
S(ui,Io  of  their  1ow(t  notes.  Ihms  : 


. Hill ivntir  i- ivr*"-  ir 

juiiiiiiiiuiinniniii  iMuiiiHiililiirnrniff^jlf  nmnniMAnnqe,!  i  i  iTiwiMiiin|ti 

-rty- 

a,ro  major  intervals  becsaiise  the 
notes  I),  E,  A,  and  B  0(auir  in  th<^ 
scale  of  their  lower  nol,o  ((J).  'Tlu^ 
fourth  and  lifth  Crotu  the  keynot-o 
arohermed  perfect  instead  (»f  major. 
Thcj  major  scale  and  major  triad 


Bcflla  (SriJ) 


. in hi, mi  iw>i J  J  J 

- -  - - 

Theorotiically,  there  is  a  dif- 
fcrenco  botwexm  tho  wlioU^  iiont^s 
from  lat  l,o  2ud,  and  from  2nd  to 
:ird,  dogroos  of  tho  major  s(!a,le. 
C  to  B,  above,  is  a  major  t'one, 
B  lo  E  a  minor  t,ouo.  Wimilarly 
there  is  a  l,hoorot,ical  dilT(3renee 
botwcon  tli.0  size  of  siush  semitones 
as  E  to  E  sharp  and  E  sharp  to  G. 
This  difference  is  called  a  comma, 
but  in  practice  it  is  ignored. 

Major  01^  Maie,  John  (MhO- 
1550).  Scottish  scholar.  Born  at 
Gloghornio,  in  West  Lothian,  he 
was  educated  at  Haddington, 
Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Ho  hx!l,ure(l 
at  iho  Sorbonne  and  olsewhoro  in 


a  biography  of  I  he  jiulhor  by 
A.  .1,  il  Maiekay,  181)2. 

Maijor  Barbara,  tioimnly  by 
Ihu’iiard  Shaw,  prculiaxal  Nov.  28, 
11)05,  a,ti  (,be  Goui't  'riuMi,lr<\  Lon¬ 
don.  d’ho  hero  of  tlu^  phiy,  a,  Ha,lir(3 
on  imlise-riininah^  phikintliropy,  is 
I  Imlm'shuift,,  a,  gixait  armament 
inanufacdiiinx',  who,  (haumneing 
poveu’ty  n,H  the  wanrsl,  <)f  eritmiM,  is 
n^Hponsiblo  for  t  he  oMiriumud,  of 
his  (In, light, er  Barbara  from  the  Sa,L 
vation  Army.  In  Hie  origina,!  pro¬ 
duction  the  Hth*!  n‘tle  was  p1a,yt‘d 
by  Annie  Russffil  ;  nuwl,  nol.e- 
wort.hy  of  a,ct,resHeH  in  nwivals  wau't^ 
Sybil  Thorndike  a,nd  Gatlau-imi 
Laeoy,  while  V\hindy  Hiller  played 
in  lh(^  iilm  viu’sioii,  11)11. 

Majorca  (Sp.  Midhrm),  Island 
in,  Hie  Me<literra,nea,u  S(si,,  lajong- 
ing  to  Spain.  Siiuat,ed  1 15  ni. 
S.S.E.  of  Bareelona,  it  is  the  largesl, 
of  t,he  Bn.lea,ric  Isk^s,  being  50  m,  in 
lenglh  by  aboni,  -18  m.  widis  with 
an  area  of  1,525  m(|,  m.  'I’lie  coa,Ht< 
line  is  iiwhvnled  wit,h  many  bays 
and  ba,rbours,  a,n(l  the  siuffiux^  is 
mount ainouH,  a  range  of  nils,  run- 
niiig  a, long  Um  N.W.,  the  eulmina-t- 
ing  point  being  Puig  Ma,yor,  with 
an  alt/,  of  about,  5,000  ft.  5die  soil  is 
f(U*Hlo  and  t,he  elimat,e  usually  teni- 
pei'ale.  The  island  is  g<m<'ru,lly 
well  wa,tcred,  and  prodimes  wims 
oil,  cereals,  Hgs,  oningt's,  and  other 
fruit, s  in  abiindanee.  There  are 
many  mineral  and  saline  springs. 
Goal,  iixin,  a,nd  eim'ia,ba,r  are  mimxl, 
marble  and  slate  an^  (jua,rri(al,  t,he 
nuirblo  of  Sa,uta,ny  luring  c(de~ 
brated,  while  a  mimher  of  semi- 
precious  stones,  including  ja,s|H‘r, 
serpent, ino,  a, gate,  a, la, bn, si  er,  and, 
roek  crystal  are  bmiuL 

Of  the  many  stalaeliite  eaves, 
among  i,he  (inest  in  Europ(\  t  lu^ 
Oueva  d<d  Bra,ch  and  the  Guova 


de  Arta  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  most  tj'pical  industry  is  the 
making  of  glazed  pottery,  especi¬ 
ally  majolica.  Brandy  is  distilled, 
and  silk  is  manufactured  to  a 
limited  extent.  Sheep,  mules,  pigs, 
and  poultry  are  reared.  There  are 
about  50  m.  of  rly.,  linking  Palma, 
the  capital,  with  Manacor,  Inca, 
La  Puebla,  Alcudia,  and  Felanitx. 
Maiw  of  the  Spanish  nobility  have 
palaces  in  Majorca.  At  Miramar  is 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Archduke 
Ludwig  of  Salvator ;  at  Valde- 
mosai,  George  Sand  wrote  her 
Spiridion  in  1838.  The  Albufera 
Morass,  5,000  acres  in  extent,  in 
the  N.E.  of  the  island,  was  drained 
by  a  London  company  in  1865-70. 
The  island  was  peopled  by  Moors 
when  conquered  by  Jaime  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  tow^ards  the  close  of  the  13tli 
century,  and  in  1343  it  w^as  taken 
over  by  Aragon.  In  the  civil  war, 
1936-39,  Franco's  forces  had  a 
naval  base  at  Palma.  Pop. 


Majorian.  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  A.n.  457-461,  whose  full 
name  was  Julius  Valerius  Majo- 
rianus.  Though  owing  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  barbarian  Ricimer,  Ma- 
jorian  was  a  sound  ruler,  being  the 
author  of  measures  for  the  relief  of 
his  subjects  from  the  taxation  by 
which  they  were  sorely  oppressed. 
He  also  passed  law's  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  monuments,  the  use 
of  which  for  building  material  had 
become  common.  A  great  fleet 
which  he  sent  against  the  Vandals 
was  destroyed  by  them  at  Carthago 
Nova,  whereupon  he  made  peace. 
Majorian,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
Ricimer,  w'as  forced  to  abdicate, 
and  died  five  days  later. 

Majority  (Lat.  fuajor,  greater). 
Term  used  in  several  senses.  The 
idea  of  the  majority  is  at  the  root 
of  representative  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.,  in  w'hich 
countries,  with  some 


sometimes  to  prevent  action,  oven 
though  a  majority  in  favour  of  a 
particular  course  of  action  may 
exist.  {See  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation;  Representation;  kSeeond 
Ballot;  \'ote.)  For  details  as  to 
majority  verdicts  by  juries,  .vee 
under  Jury. 

To  attain  one’s  majority  is  to 
cease  being  a  minor  and  to  reach 
the  full  status  of  manhood.  It  is 
usually  fixed  at  21  years  of  age,  but 
is  sometimes  IS  or  lowa;r.  To 
obtain  a  majority  is  to  reanh  the 
rank  of  major.  To  pass  over  to  the 
majority,  used  (mplunnistically  of 
death,  is  a  phi-aso  dating  back  to 
the  days  of  Greece  aaifl  Rome,  and 
the  great  majority  is  also  fre- 
([uentlv  used  for  the  dead. 

Majiiba  Hill.  Kminence  in 
Natal,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Dra¬ 
kensberg  range.  Its  height  is  7,000 
feet.  J  )uring  tlu‘  w'ar 
between  the  Britisli 
'  aaid  tlie  Boers  in 


fl950)  341,421. 

Major-General.  In  the  British 
army  the  low^est  grade  of  general 
officer  ;  and  highest  rank  (replac- 
^  ing  chief  con¬ 
troller,  1950)  in 
the  W.R.A.C. 
A  maj.-gen.com- 
I  mands  a  divi- 

I  sion ;  the  chief 

of  staff,  deputy 
adjutant  -  gen¬ 
eral,  deputy 
quarter  -master- 
general,  etc.,  of 
a  n  army  o  r 
equivalent  h.q. 

Major-General.  also  hold  maj.- 

Insignia  on  gem’s  rank.  Pro- 

shoulder  strap 

selection.  Insignia  of  rank  is  a 
crossed  sword  and  baton,  w’lth  a 
star  above,  worn  on  the  shoulder- 
strap  ;  red  gorget- patches  with  a 
line  of  gold  oak-leaves  are  worn  on 
the  collar,  and  the  cap  has  a  red 
band.  The  cap-badge  is  the  crossed 
s'lvord  and  baton  surmounted  by  a 
Hon  and  a  crown  and  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Oak-leaves 


exceptions,  the  re-  j  ■  ISSO-SI,  Sir  G. 

ceipt  of  a  majority  ‘4  Colley,  in  command 

of  votes  cast  means  ,,  -  \  fb<-*  former,  de- 

election,  wLether  of  riij  folded  to  H(U'/e  Jhe 

one  or  of  thousands.  Ib^  i.ook  w'itJi 

Similarly  the  votes  -J  him  500  imm,  and 

of  the  majority, 

whether  large  or  IHSl,  the 

small,  decide  quest-  Hummii  was  reaeh(‘d 

ions  of  legislation :  and  o(uaipied.  In 

for  instance,  the  Act  f-bc  ea,rly  morning. 

-  ^  _ _  „  tnlion  AVI  rhA  horflAHaiH  ^ 


of  Rettlcnient,  1701, 


fallen  erected  on  the  battleffeld 


liowawer,  the  tired 


W'as  passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  men  wen;  attacked  by  tlu;  Boers, 
From  politics  the  idea  passed  into  who,  after  some  hours  of  desultory 
business,  differences  of  opinion  firing,  got  to  tin;  summiti  and 
about  the  conduct  of  public  com-  drove  down  th(‘  British.  GolUy  wa,s 
panics  being  usually  decided  by  a  kilhxl  and  about  half  his  force  lost, 
majority,  either  of  directors  or  of  See  South  Afrie.a. 
shareholders.  Majuaga  oh  Mojanga.  Prov« 

A  majority  is  of  three  kinds.  It  ince  and  town  of  Madagascar'.  The. 
may  be,  as  in  elections  in  the  U.K.,  town  is  230  m.  N.W.  of  Antanan- 


a  majority  over  the  next  candi¬ 
date,  but  not  necessarily  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast ;  it  may 


arivo,  on  the  N.AV.  coa,st  at  the 
mouth  of  th(*  Ikopa  river.  It  has 
some  trade,  especially  in  rubber 


be  a  majority  of  the  total  votes  from  the  neighbouring  district,  and 
cast ;  or,  as  is  required  in  some  there  are  meat  preserving  fiiotories. 
cases,  of  all  w'ho  are  entitled  to  Pop.  (1955)  4(i,(S25. 
vote.  The  president  of  the  U.S.A.  Makalla,  Mokalla,  or  Muk- 
requires  a  majority  of  the  last  kind  alla.  (Jhief  harboni'  of  the  Hadh- 
for  election.  To  avoid  the  results  ramaut,  B.  Arabia.  It  lies  about 


on  the  peak  of  the  cap  were  abol-  wLich  follow  from  the  first  method,  300  m.  E.  of  Aden. 


ished  during  the  Second  Great  War. 
The  equivalent  rank  in  the  Royal 
Navy  is  rear-admiral ;  and  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force  air  vice-marshal. 
The  rank  exists  in  the  American 
and  German  armies  ;  the  corres¬ 
ponding  rank  in  the  French  army 
is  general  de  division. 

Major-general  was  the  name 
given  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  twelve 
administrative  districts  into  which 
he  divided  England  for  his  system 
of  government  by  military  police, 
established  Oct.,  1655. 


by  which  a  candidate  who  receives 
only  a  minority  of  the  total  votes 
may  secure  election,  electoral  de¬ 
vices  have  been  adopted,  chief 
among  them  being  proportional 
representation,  introduced  e.g.  in 
the  Netherlands  by  an  electoral 
reform  act  of  1917.  Sometimes  a 
bare  majority  is  insufficient — e.g 
for  acceptance  of  foreign  treaties 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  a  tw’o -thirds 
majority  is  required.  Similarly, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
necessary,  the  effect  of  this  being 


Makaroff,  St  win  can  Ossipo- 
vroii  (1848  -11)04).  ItuHsian  sailor. 
Born  Jit  Kii'v,  h(‘  ent(;rcd  the  navy 

as  a  hoy  and 
saw'  service  in 
the  war  with 
Turkey,  1877™ 
78,  With  in- 
tervals  he  was 
employed  in 
hydrographic 
surveys  during 
1881-96,  and  in 
Stephan  Makaroff.  1901  he  made 
Kussian  sailor  Arctic  ex- 


makart 
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pedil/ion.  Governor  of'  KroiiHtijuU,, 
1899--1904,  on  the  decla, ration  of 
war  with  Japa,n  in  the  ladG'r  year 
he  was  given  eornma,nd  of  the,  Ka.r 
Eastern  fleet.  went  down  with 
his  flagshij),  tho  lh.'tr()i)avlovHk, 
sunk  by  a  mine  otT  Poi't  Arllinr, 
April  lii,  1904. 

Makart,  Hans  (1840-S4).  Aus¬ 
trian  painter.  Eorn  at  Sa.Izhnrg, 
May  28,  1840,  he  studied  painting 
at  Vienna  and  Munie-h.  hi  1809 
the  emperor  Eraaeis  .los(‘ph  invited 
him  to  Vienna  and  in  1S79  he  de¬ 
signed  a  large  allegory  calk'd  Pro¬ 
gress,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 
That  year  he  became  prolessor  of 
historical  painting  ah  Viemna.  aead- 
emy.  He  also  decoratt'd  the  Vienna 
museum  of  art.  He  di(al  in  Vic'nna 
Oct.  3,  1884. 

Make-iip.  Tcnan  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  powder,  roug(*,,  etc.,  to 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands  by 
women.  Between  the  Eii’st  and 
Second  Great  Wars,  social  habits 
altered  completely  in  the  mat, ter 
of  make-up.  Oil  the  stage,  this  wn,s 
previously  not  used  overtly  by  re¬ 
spectable  women  oxccfit  for  a  sliglit 
dusting  of  fuice-powder  or  a,  colour¬ 
less  nail-polish ;  moreover,  such 
make-up  was  always  natui-al- 
iatic  ” — intended  to  be  taken  for 
natural  beauty.  After  about  1920 
make-up  came  to  bo  used  by  tlu^ 
majority  of  womou,  young  and  old, 
in  nearly  all  classes,  fllio  cosmiitic 
trade  expanded  enormously, while 
chemical  research  added  new  in¬ 
gredients  to  the  preparations 
available. 

This  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of 
painting  the  face  was  accompanie<i 
by  an  almost  equally  ancient  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  face  under  treatm(uit.  Iti- 
stead  of  touching-up  the  face  she 
had,  a  woman  tried  to  paint  on  to 
her  own  the  face  she  wished  she  had. 
If  she  admired  the  sophisticated, 
the  Cleopatra,  or  th(5  Juliet,  the 
femme  fatale  or  the  sweet-XJoUy- 
Daydream  type,  she  strove  to 
impose  this  upon  her  own  features, 
which  were  sometimes  intractably 
of  a  different  nature. 

This  cult  of  beauty  raised  the 
general  level  of  appearance,  turned 
a  good  trade  into  a  money-making 
industry,  and  proved  heaftli-giving 
in  BO  far  as  it  demanded  personal 
hygiene  of  a  sort  once  practis(id 
almost  exclusively  by  the  leisured 
classes,  e.g.  care  and  cleanliness  of 
the  skin,  the  hands,  and  the  teeth. 

The  list  of  cosmetics  which  a 
woman  who  has  the  time  and 
money  can  use  is  long  and 
lengthens  every  day.  Its  cost 
varies,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
price  of  the  ingredients,  since  even 


good  ingredic'iits  are  not  very  ex- 
pcoisive  (tlujugh  some  perrumes 
us(m1  in  eosuuitic.H  are),  hut  bt'cau.si' 
lirms  ca-Uiring  lor  luxury dov mg 
I'luads  [Hit  tlu'ir  pioducts  inl-o  I'.x- 
f)eiiMiv('  eontaitK'i'M  of  ('hinai,  glass 
and  fpiartz. 

The  |)ur}K),se  of  Hie  [ira.i'tiei'  ol 
nuike-u)>  is  an  objiHjt  of  inU'rest  liO 
moralist,  })hiloso[)her,  and  soe.iolo- 
gist,  What(‘V(ir  its  baisic  purposi^  -- 
[H’ofiably  tile  attii'aetioii  of  nU'Ui  — 
it  n'aeht'd  in  tlu^  IdlOs  a  pitch  at 
which  it  f)(H‘,a.m(^  virtually  eom- 
jmlsory,  wonu'n  of  nil  ('hiissi's,  IVom 
factory  and  oflii'i'  worki'rs  tio  (liose 
in  society,  Ixang  a,s  ri'luctfiiit  to 
Uipiiear  in  public  willioul.  th('ir 
customary  maki'-u))  a.s  w’ith  uu- 
vvashi'd  hands  or  untidy  dn'ss. 

One  woman  may  use  only  jiow- 
der  and  lipstick  (or  a  viu’ic'tiy  of 
Ufisticks  each  chosen  to  go  with  a 
particular  costume,  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  wear,  or  to  suit  the  (l(*,gr(‘t‘ 
of  lighting  exjiected).  Another  for 
her  eye  make-up  alone  may  us(‘ 
several  pots,  brushes,  and  hottlcis  ; 
for  her  skin  vanishing  ('-ream, 
foundation  lotion,  sev(',ral  Hluuk^s 
of  po\vd('r  ;  a,nd  a  rang(*i  of  (mlours 
in  nall-va-rnish.  Vaaiity  ”  (‘a,s(‘H, 
once  tfu'  size  of  a  eigarel(t,(^-ea.Ht',  he- 
came  much  hirgiu'  t^outainei's  which 
w(‘r<'!  miracles  of  coinpn'.ssion  inmli 
indehti'd  to  plasties  for  t  heir  many 
little  pots  and  [ihials,  l''h(\s('!  eases 
might  h(*i  neat  and  workmatilik(^  or 
glittering  and  j('W(3lk‘d.  Wluu'e  tlu^ 
handbag  of  an  older  gem'-ration 
had  a  pocket  for  powder- box’  and 
lipstick,  the  luxurious  vanitiy-easi^ 
of  the  mid-iw't'nlielh  century  in- 
elud(Ml  a  small  space  for  money 
and  latchkey, 

Theatrical  mak(3-u|>  is  a  spcicial- 
ised  form,  in  which  grease  paints 
of  various  tints  mid  [lowdi'i*  aro 
used  to  correct  the  olfect  of'  stagcj 
lighting  or  to  conform  to  the  ago 
and  appearance  of  the  character 
an  actor  is  roproBonting,  llug’c  arc 
“  Btraight  ”  inako-up.s  and  “  char¬ 
acter  ”  make-ups,  and  the  latter 
may  require  the  use  of  wig,  crepe 
hair,  nose  putty,  water  dyes,  idc. 
Make-up  for  the  film  or  tekwision 
camera  is  evon  more  spi'oialised, 
the  strong  lighting  dimuinding  a. 
flattening  or  deadening  of  the 
natural  colouring  ol’  the  Ijunii  in 
order  to  avoid  any  appeara,nco  of 
discoloration  or  unpleasant  gn^rsi- 
ness  in  the  photographic  image, 

XC,  iPearl  AUaion 

Makhach  Kala.  ttoaport  of  tlm 
R.S.F.S.R.  Capital  of  Daghestan 
A.S.S.R.,  it  lies  on  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  about  100  rn,  E. 
by  S.  of  Grozny,  on  tlm  Azov- Baku 
rly.  Its  petroleum  rofimu'ios  are 
fed  by  a  pipe- lino  from  Grozny.  It 


tii-ades  wil  1»  IN'-rsiii  ami  hu.s  (‘lu'iuit^al 
fjielorit's,  Inmlx't’  mills,  and  olluu’ 
works.  INip.  (('st.  IDbli)  100,000. 

Makiiig'-i'ip  Trade .  B iv  »< 'css 
of  making  U|»  va,i'ious  elollis  and 
nuib'rials  into  (Nothing  ;  and  the 
inaldiig  up  of  tirge  <imuit.itie,s  ol 
cloths,  etc,.,  itdo  iannlk'H  of  mor(' 
(!onv(‘ni<'iit  size'  for  dispal.t'h  to  tin' 
whoI(\sal('rs  in  (be  tc'Xiih'  trash's. 

pr'inci{»a,l  hra.iielu'S  of  the 
makiiig-np  lira^dt'  eoiieern  tullorin;';, 
niilliru'ry,  a,nd  driwsmakng.  Mili- 
lim^ry  a.nd  dri'ssmalving,  althougdi 
t»og('ttu'r  witli  maiiitk'  making  tiu'y 
ai'e  NonK'tlmes  e!UTi('d  on  by  tiu' 
sa-nu'  em[floyi'r,  ar(^  disdmit  truck's, 
'flu'y  have  simih-ir  ('ondillons  ol 
labour,  a, ml  jir*'  united  by  th('  bond 
of  union  in  tra,(l('N  of  diH'ss,  that 
is  tIu'  staving -maiiihiiie, 

44i(i  marking  u[>  of  largt^  (piaiiti* 
tb's  of  cloths,  ('t(5,,  into  (‘onvenit'iit. 
bundles  for  distribution  to  tlu' 
whoh'sarle  trade  in  tbei  U.K.  is 
mainly  (amliiusl  to  the  manu- 
Ouituring  disti'ictH  of  Ma.iU‘h('H(ier, 
Lcit'ds,  Bradfoi'd,  and  [m,rts  ol 
iSeoihind.  Tlu'  elotli  is  wound  on  to 
small  hoa,rdH,  tiarftons,  hlotiks,  or 
ea,r<lH,  and  is  dt'livt'rtMl  in  flat  or 
round  pa.ekagt's, 

Wlako.  A  (own  of  llimga.ry.  in 
(Isariuid  eo.  It  is  situalit'd  m'Uir  llie 
Ma,mH  river,  clost^  to  I  he.  Ituimmian 
frontier,  a.nd  is  17  m.  by  rly. 
8,E,  of  1  lodnu'Zti" Vasarhely ,  a.nd 
19  m.  E,  ofiS/a'gt'd,  wiib  vvhieb  It  is 
joint'd  by  road  a.ud  rly.  l‘oj>.  esfi. 
3.5,090. 

Makololo.  HtMiHon  of  tlu^  Ha- 
Huto  hra.neh  of  tlu'  S.  Ba-utn  [K'oplt's 
in  H.  Afrit', a,  About,  1823,  undtn* 
Behituaua,,  they  tii't'kkt'd  from  llu^ 
Vaal  luMidwattH’H  across  Hit'  Ka.la« 
luiri  a,nd  Ht'climumland,  I'eaehing 
the  Zambezi  a,bout  1835.  Drivtai  N. 
by  th(^  Mata,h(9<s  lht\y  subdut'd  t,he 
Barotst',  and  im[ioN('tl  ipam  tbt*m 
tluar  St'HUto  six't'tb.  4''lx^  Ba,i'otiHe 
virtimlly  mxbingnisht'd  tlnun  in 
18(54).  A  [)Hi'ty  who  a,e(!ompa.uit'd 
Livingsliom^  eoa,stwardH  rt'turtied 
to  tin.*!  right  Wldre  hank,  wheie 
two  Makololo  ehii'ls  foandt'd  short,” 
lived  stati's.  flbmnselveH  t^xlbud., 
tlufir  speetfli  is  si, ill  the  llntjKa 
franra  of  tlu^  uppta*  Za,inlxr/i  hasiiu 

Makraii OH  Mhkhan,  iSoutlu'rn- 
most  of  a  union  of  BnliuiluHlan 
(t/.'a.)  sfrUitt's,  Bakist.aji,  formed  in 
1952.  Muikran  Ut^s  on  tlu^  Arabian 
Stia,  and  has  an  importiauli  lishing 
industry.  Tlu'-  rivers,  usimlly  dry, 
ar(\  oeeasionally  ilootkxl,  and  tlu' 
Hubst'qutmi  fiools  yit'ld  irrigation 
wattax  Mosquitoes  ahouml  d4ie 
chitd'  crops  art'  da, it's,  tlm  firineipal 
groves  btn'ngaA,  Banjgur  ant!  Kt't'h. 
Most  of  tIu'  peoj>k^  art'  flats, 
An  art'a  formtx’ly  in  Ma.ki'a,n  is 
now  Bersuui,  Area  23,290  stp  m. 
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Maiua.  Aboriginal  Negro 
tribes  of  the  northern  coastlands  of 
Mozambique.  They  include  the 
Lomwe,  and  are  allied  to  the  Yao. 
They  are  agriculturists,  character¬ 
ised  by  matrilineal  descent  and 
matnlocaJ  marriage,  and  are  or¬ 
ganized  into  numerous  petty 
chiefdoms. 

Mai  OE  Male.  Aboriginal  tribe 
of  cultivators  in  Madras,  Mysore, 
and  Bengal.  Numbering  over 
2,000,000,  they  are  short,  dark, 
sturdy  hillsmen,  whose  customs 
have  been  veneered  uith  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Some  are  employed  as  village 
watchmen.  In  1770  the  British  en¬ 
countered  them  as  predatory  free¬ 
booters  raiding  from  the  foothills 
to  the  Ganges,  and  recruited  from 
them  a  corps  which  became  the 
Bhagalpur  Rangers. 

Malabar.  Former  district  of 
Madras  state,  India.  It  lay  W.  of 
the  Palghat  gap,  and  in  1956  was 
made  part  of  Kerala  state.  It  was 
subsequently  divided,  the  northern 
part  to  form  with  the  Kasaragod 
taluk  of  S.  Kanara  the  new  dist. 
of  Cannanore,  the  remainder  form¬ 
ing  the  new  dist.  of  Calicut.  Only 
a  third  of  the  total  area  is  culti¬ 
vated.  The  rainfall  averages  116 
ins.  annually.  Rice  is  the  only 
food  grain,  among  other  crops 
being  coconuts.  Area,  5,790  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1951)  4,758,342.  Consult 
Malabar  and  the  Portuguese,  K.  M. 
Panikkar,  1930. 

Malabar  Coast.  Southern  half 
of  the  W.  coast  strip  of  the  Deccan, 
India.  It  has  an  average  width  of 
40  m.,  and  lies  between  the  seashore 
and  the  hills  which  are  the  scarped 
face  of  the  Deccan  tableland.  The 
Malabar  coast  is  in  Kerala,  and  is 
the  S.  continuation  of  the  Konkan 
coast  of  Bombay;  it  is  reached 
from  the  E.  through  the  Palghat 
gap.  The  rivers  are  short,  the  soil 
is  alluvial,  and  the  rainfall  heavy, 
so  that  two  or  three  crops  of  food 
grains  are  obtained.  Copra  and 
cultivated  rubber  are  also  pro¬ 
duced.  The  coast  is  fringed  by  a 
series  of  connected  lagoons. 

Malacca.  A  territory  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  bounded  N. 
by  Nigri  Sembilan  and  E.  by 
Johore,  and  extending  for  42  ni. 
along  the  strait  of  Malacca  N.W. 
of  Singapore.  Area  633  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (est)  240,000. 

Its  capital,  Malacca  (est.  pop. 
45,000)  is  situated  on  the  Malacca 
river,  154  m.  N.W.  of  Singapore, 
with  which  it  has  rly.  connexion. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1511,  by  the  Dutch  in  1641,  and 
by  the  British  in  1796.  Restored 
to  the  Dutch  in  1816,  it  became 
a  British  possession  in  1825, 


Bencoolen  in  Sumatra  being  ex¬ 
changed  for  it.  It  lias  a  training 
college  for  women  teachers, 

Malacca  was  formerly  an  inde¬ 
pendent  country  of'S.E.  Asia.  It 
consisted  of  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  land  stretching  S.  from  Siam. 

Malacca  Bean  {^emccarpus 
miacardium).  Alternative  name 
for  the  Marking  Nut  Tree 

Malacca  Strait.  Channel  b(i- 
tween  the  Malaj^  Peninsula  and  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  connecting  the 
Indian  Ocean  with  the  China  Sea. 
About  500  111.  in  length,  it  varies 
in  width  from  30  m,  to  195  ni.  Both 
shores  of  the  strait  are  low- lying 
and  swamp3^ 

MalacM.  Minor  prophet.  Gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  the  author  of  the 
last  book  of  the  O.T.,  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  ;  but  the 
name  is  in  form  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  for  “  my  messenger,”  and 
it  may  be  a  contraction  of  Malach- 
ijah,  messenger  of  Jah.  Ilie  writer 
deplores  the  degeneracy  of  tlie 
priesthood  and  the  general  falling- 
off  in  religious  observance,  urg(\s 
repentance,  and  declares  that  the 
Day  of  Judgement  will  come  sud¬ 
denly.  He  deals  with  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  ungodly,  and  foretells  the 
coming  of  another  Elijah  (John  the 
Baptist)  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah. 

Malachite  (Gr.  malache,  mal¬ 
low).  Bright  green  copper  ore  used 
as  an  ornamental  material.  Its 
colour  is  duo  to  the  presenco  of  a 
basic  carbonate  of  copper.  The 
main  deposits  are  in  the  copper 
mines  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  the 
Urals,  and  in  the  8.W.  of  copper 
areas  in  the  U.8.A.  Hmallor  de¬ 
posits  occur  in  Cornwall,  where 
copper  minerals  are  present,  and  in 
Chile  and  South  Africa.  Mala¬ 
chite  has  been  used  as  a  pigment. 
It  is  highly  poisonous. 

Malachite  Green.  Aniline  dye 
prepared  by  the  action  of  benzakio- 
hyde  upon  dimethylanilino  in  the 
presence  ol  hydrochloric  acid  or 


otluir  condensing  agent,  and  oxida¬ 
tion  ol  the  produck  tetra-meihyl- 
diami(loti'i[)henyl-inelhane.  First 
cl(‘S(!ribed  in  1S77,  it  is  usial  for 
dyeing  and  prinring  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  and  some  syntladie  fa.hrics, 
b(Mng  much  faster  on  cellnlose 
tlian  on  natural  lil)r(^s.  It  is  also 
used  for  dytliig  had, her  and  straw, 
and  for  coating  [laiim-. 

Malachy  oii  MAicLMAEniioiaiiA 
Mokoaik  (c.  lODUd  148).  Irish 
saint.  Jiorn  in  Arniagii,  he  (mtered 
the  monastery  lounded  by  loinluir 
Ua-h-Aedhagan.  Orcbiiimd  priest 
in  1120,  he  Ix'canie  assistant  to 
Bishop  Kellaeh  or  GeLsus  ;  abbot 
of  Bangor,  (50.  Down  ;  and  bishop 
of  Connor,  1124.  lie  established 
the  nionaat(5ry  of  Lliraeli  ;  was 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  1132  36; 
and  bishop  of  Down.  Venerated 
Ibr  his  saiustity  and  l(5arning,  he 
was  appoitd,(‘(l  fuifial  h'gatn  by  Jn- 
iio(5('nt  Jl.  lie  (ii(5(l  and  was  buried 
a,t  (JIairvaux  whih5  on  his  way  to 
Romo,  Nov.  2,  IMS.  llis  life^'was 
writhn  by  8.  Bmnard,  whom  ho 
had  lirst  met  at  Olairvaux  when 
travelling  to  R,oim5  on  an  earlier 
visit  t,o  t}u5  pop(5.  Ma,la,cliy  was 
canonised  by  Gleinent  1.11  in  1,190 
and  is  eoinin(5m()rat(‘d  on  Nov.  3. 

Anoth(5r  Ma.la,t5hy,  of  Ireland,  a 
Francis(5a,ii,  llourisiual  c..  1310,  and 
a  third  (Mala(5hy  Ma.(5a(5<lh)  was 
bishop  of  Elphin,  1307- 12,  and 
archbishop  of  O’uam,  1312-48, 
Malacology  (Gr.  malahm^  soft ; 

H(5ion(5(0.  Bramsh  of  zoology 
which  deals  with  the  mollusca. 
Whereas  eomthology  d(5alH  (5hiclly 
with  riie  Ibrm  and  design  of  the 
m()lhiNea,n  sliell,  nudaicology  is  con- 
(5t5rn(‘(l  wilJi  th<5  analfOiuy  of  the 
<5ntir(5  animal  upon  which  dassili- 
eatioii  of  tluj  moilnst^s  is  based. 
D(5tails  of  the  na  ture  of  the  radiila, 
reprodiK'.tive  orgaiUs,  a,nd  gills  are 
parth5uln,i'ly  import a-nt. 

Malacopterygii  (Gr.  malalm^ 
soft ;  ‘plirpx,  wing).  Name  givC5n 
to  a  group  of  liNht5H  whicjh  have 
the  dorsal  tin  supported  by  soft 
rays  instead  of  spim^H.  The  cod 

is  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample. 

Malacostraca 
(Gr.  malakos,  soft ; 
ostrakon,  shell). 
Huh-elass  of  Crus- 
ta(5(5a,  iueludingall 
the  more  highly 
organiz(5d  forms. 
4’he  name  is  some¬ 
what  misleading 
to  the  student 
who  eoiisiders  its 
(l(5rivarion,  since 
this  suli-clasH  in¬ 
cludes  the  hard 
carajiaco  of  the 


ol  Malaya.  The  Stadthouso.  datii 
iroiu  the  time  whea  the  town  belonged  to  the  Dutc 
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crabs  and  lobsters,  as  well  as  tlie 
thin  plates  of  the  shrimps  and 
wood-lice ;  but  it  was  given 
originally  as  a  comparative  term, 
to  distinguish  the  exoskcletou  of 
these  animals  from  the  shell  of 
the  Mollusca.  The  body  consists 
of  twenty  segments  or  somites, 
of  which  six  compose  the  head, 
eight  the  thorax,  and  six  the 
abdomen,  segments  2  i.o  20  in¬ 
clusive  bearing  a  pair  of  many- 
jointed  appendage*, s,  which  arc 
variously  modified  into  antennae, 
jaws,  walking  legs,  and  swimming 
organs,  according  to  their  location. 
The  larvae  leave  the  egg  in  the 
zoea  stage  of  development.  The 
sub-class  includes  five  divisions — 
Phyllocarida,  Syncarida,  Pera- 
carida,  Hoplocarida,  and  hlucarida. 
See  Crustacea. 

Malade  Imaginaire,  Lr  (The 
Imaginary  Invalid).  Moliero’a 
last  comedy,  produced  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  Paris,  Fob.  10,  1073. 
The  central  character,  Argan,  a 
selfish  hypochondriac,  originally 
acted  by  the  author,  wishes  his 
elder  daughter  to  marry  a  doctfOr, 
so  that  ho  may  always  have  one 
at  hand.  Acting,  however,  on  his 
brother’s  advice,  he  pretends  to 
be  dead,  discovers  the  designing 
hypocrisy  of  his  second  wife,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  daughter,  and 
consents  to  the  daughter’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  her  lover  if  the  lover  will 
become  a  doctor.  The  brother 
again  comes  to  the  rescue  by  per¬ 
suading  Argan  to  become  a  doctor 
himself,  and  the  comedy  ends  with 
the  burlesque  ceremony  of  Argan’a 
admission  to  the  degree  of  M.“D. 
The  17th  cent,  medical  man  is 
severely  caricatured.  For  the 
ballet  scenes  the  music  was  written 
by  Charpentior. 

Maladetta  (Sp.,  cursed).  Cen¬ 
tral  and  loftiest  section  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  range  trends  8. 
from  the  main  chain,  into  the 
prov.  of  Huesca.  Mt.  Anoto,  or 
Pic  de  Nethou,  has  an  alt.  of 
11,168  ft.  See  Pyrenees. 

Mdlaga.  Maritime  prov.  of  S. 
Spain.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Cordova  and  Seville,  W.  by  Cadiz, 
E.  by  Granada,  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  its  coast-line  being 
broken  by  the  Bay  of  Malaga. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  pur¬ 
suit.  The  chief  products  are  wine, 
oil,  wheat,  grapes,  raisins,  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  figs,  esparto, 
sugar-beet,  and  cane.  It  contains 
much  mineral  wealth,  including 
iron  and  lead,  and  there  are 
numerous  mineral  springs.  Scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  prov.  are 
numerous  flour-mills,  distilleries, 
wine-presses,  and  oil  factories. 
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Malaga,  Spain.  Panoramic  view  o£  the  city;  the  cathedral,  bcKua  about  1528, 
was  completed  to  its  present  state  in  the  18th  century 
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Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
province,  transit  is  difiicult.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  Area 
2,813  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1950)  750,115. 

Mdlaga.  Seaport  and  holiday 
resort  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  prov, 
of  Malaga.  The  ancient  Malaca, 

it  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the 
Guad  almodiua 
river,  65  m.  N.E. 
of  Gibraltar,  and 
120  m.  by  rly.  S. 
of  Cordova.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  hills,  it 
has  an  excellent 
climate,  making 
it  comparable  with  the  Riviera. 
Dominated  by  a  ruined  Moorish 
citadel  and  the  13th-coniury  castle 
of  Gibralfaro,  the  old  town  is 
crowded,  its  streets  being  narrow 
and  the  houses  lofty  ;  but  the  now 
suburbs  are  well  built,  and  atroteb 
into  the  surrounding  country 
cultivated  with  vineyards  and 
gardens.  The  Pasoo  do  la  Alameda 
is  a  fine  thoroughfare. 

The  harbotu  of  Malaga  is  deep 
and  commodious,  with  several 
moles,  and  in  it  ships  arc  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  winds.  The  river 
alternates  from  a  dry  watercourse 
to  a  swollen  torrent.  There  are  a 
cathedral  (unfinished)  with  a  lofty 
Spiro,  an  episcopal  palace,  opera 
house,  bull  ring,  and  hospitals,  be¬ 
sides  a  park,  pleasant  promonados, 
and  an  English  comotory.  Mfilaga 
is  noted  for  its  wine,  most  of 
which  is  exported.  Other  exports 
include  raisins,  olive  oil,  almonds, 
fruit,  sugar,  palmetto  hats,  bird 
seed,  iron,  and  lead.  Manufactures 
include  pottery,  mosaics,  choco¬ 
late,  chemicals,  spirits,  cotton, 
linen,  and  lithographed  work. 
Founded  probably  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Malaga  became  important 
under  the  Romans  and  later  under 
the  Moors.  It  was  wrested  from 
the  Moors  by  the  Christians  in 
1487.  Pop.  (1950)  276,222. 


In  tlio  Spanish  Civil  War, 
Malaga,  whic.li  had  lunm  an  im¬ 
portant  government  Hl,rongIiold, 
was  captured  by  tlu^  NailbrnalistH 
on  Fob.  8,  1937.  Its  fall  (aided  the 
winter  dcadloc^k  boiweim  l.lu^  two 
sides.  The  Nationalist  a,HHa,ult  wa,H 
madci  iriH^Histible  liy  Italian  and 
German  help  in  aireraft  a,nd  tniui 
on  a  iKHv  and  greador  se:ale. 

Malagasy,  filie  name  populaiily 
denoting  tins  indigcaious  pojiula- 
tiion  of  MadagUiSear.  Numbering 
over  3,090,900,  they  iH'ipia^sent 
ancient  negroid  HetlleiiKad-s  sub- 
secpiently  domimiUMl  by  immigra¬ 
tions,  extending  oviu*  2,000  years, 
of  Indonesian  liajids  (inning  from 
8.E.  Asia,  primarily  in  outrigger 
eanooH  with  mad  sails.  Ih’e- 
Maliomcdan  Himyars  IVom  Arabia, 
exerted  politicjal  and  eult  ural  in- 
tlucneo  upon  thmn,  as  did  settlm’s 
from  India. 

Thus  the  tall,  da-rk.,  frizzy- 
haiiwl,  long-luauhal  8akalava  of 
the  W.  sIojKD  a, re  distinguisluMl 
from  the  elu'sl.nuti-liiUHl,  tirisp- 
hairod  Bel.NimiHa,ralcji  of  tlu^  E. 
coast,  dcriv(Hl  from  tlui  en.rli(n* 
pastoral  Arab  immigradions,  and 
from  the  short,  oliv<\  straiglit- 
hairtMl,  round-h(aul(al  I  Suva  of  tins 
central  highlands,  wliose  aspeud.  is 
almost  Javaiu^Hi^ 

The  provakmt  Austrom^sian 
speech  was  introdm^ed  heforcs 
Malay  wa,s  afieelcHl  by  Siuiskril,, 
and  the  culture  is  strongly  Oricmtal, 
an  impression  given  by  such  lea- 
turcs  aa  oblong  jiile-lnnises,  vege¬ 
table  clothing,  lilowguns,  dug-outs 
outrigger  canoes,  Asia/lic  bellows, 
terraco-oultivaiion  of  ri(Mi,  ami 
taboo  customH— locally  oulhdfadi. 
8wahili  slavo-dhows  introducinl 
more  reeoutly  into  Madagascar  a 
fresh  Negro  strain  of  blood  from 
the  oast  (ioast  of  tlie  neighbouring 
continent  of  Africa. 

Malakand.  PasH  in  W(*Hfc 
Pakistan,  it  leads  from  tlu^  vallt\y 
of  the  Kabul  to  that  of  the 
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Swat.  A  branch  rly.  runs  to  Dar- 
gai,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  from 
Nowshera  on  the  Kabul  and  on  the 
Peshawar-Rawalpindi  rly.  In  1897 
the  Swats  attacked  the  British 
post  at  Malakand.  In  the  ensuing 
successful  operations  of  the  Mala¬ 
kand  field  force,  Winston  Churchill 
served  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Bally  Telegraph,  London,  and 
the  Pioneer.  India. 

Malakoff  oe  IVIalakov.  A  fort 
of  Sevastopol,  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  Crimean  War,  Sept.  8,  1855. 
The  batteries  were  stormed  with 
such  fury  that  in  three  minutes 
the  French  won  the  fort.  Gen. 
Pelissier,  their  commander-in- 
chief,  was  made  duke  of  hlalakoff. 
The  action  is  commemorated  hy 
a  vast  triptych  at  Versailles. 

Malan,  Adolph  Gysbeet 
(b.l910).  S.  African  airman.  Born 
at  Wellington,  S.  Africa,  he  was 
the  son  of  William  Adolph  Malan. 
Educated  in  S.  Africa,  after  service 
with  the  Union  Castle  S.S,  co.,  he 
joined  the  R.A.F.,  1036,  becoming 
a  fighter  pilot.  In  1940  he  won  the 
B.F.C.  at  Dunkirk  and,  while  ser¬ 
ving  in  Fighter  Command  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  the  D.S.O.  Later 
he  was  awarded  bars  to  both.  He 
commanded  Biggin  Hill  Fighter 
station,  1943,  and  a  T.A.F.  wing, 
1944.  A  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  R.A.F.  staff  college  1945-46, 
“Sailor”  Malan  retired  1946  with 
the  rank  of  group  captain. 

Malan,  Daniel  Francois  (b. 
1874).  S.  African  politician.  Born 
at  Riebeek  W.,  Cape  prov.,  May  22, 
1874,  he  went  to  Stellenbosch  and 
the  univ.  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  be¬ 
came  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  and  entered  the 
Union  pari.  1917  as  member  for 
Cape  prov.  Minister  of  the  interior, 
public  health,  and  education  in  the 
Nationalist  govt,  of  1924,  he  re¬ 
signed  1933,  and  led  the  Herenigde 
(Nationalist  Republican)  party 
against  the  Smuts-Hertzog  coali¬ 
tion. 

Malan  moved  in  the  house  of 
assembly,  Jan.  12,  1942,  that  the 
Union  should  withdraw  from  the 
Second  Great  War  and  separate 
from  the  British  crown.  He  was 
exonerated,  1947,  by  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  from  charges  of  dealing  with 
German  agents  during  the  war.  In 
the  1948  election  his  party  won  70 
seats  against  the  65  of  Smuts’s 
party,  and  Malan  became  prime 
minister.  See  South  Africa. 

Malaprop,  Mrs,  Character  in 
Sheridan’s  comedy,  The  Rivals, 
who  is  remarkable  for  her  mis¬ 
application  of  big  words.  She 
illustrates  her  weakness  thus  : 
“  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  anything 


in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of 
my  oracular  tongue  and  a  nice 
deViingement  of  epitaphs.”  This 
form  of  humour  had  been  employed 
by  earlier  writers  (Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry ;  Fielding’s  Mrs.  Slii)- 
slop ;  Smollett’s  Tabitha  Bramble), 
but  Mrs.  Malaprop  stands  as  the 
typical  misuser  of  words,  and  her 
name,  coined  from  the  French 
mal  a  propos,  meaning  the  reverse 
of  well  said,  is  the  origin  of  mala- 
propism,  i.e.,  a  word  misapplicM. 

Malaptenirus.  Genus  of  Afri¬ 
can  catfish.  They  arc  remarkable 
for  their  powers  of  giving  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock.  31.  elcctrkus,  found  in 
the  Nile,  reaches  a  length  of  4  ft. 
See  Electric  Fish, 


Malaria  (Ital.  mala  aria,  had  air) 
is  a  common  term  for  a  group  of 
fevers  of  man  caused  by  jiarasiles 
which  inhabit  and  midtiply  in  the 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Formerly  it 
was  known  by  many  other  nam(‘S 
such  as  ague,  marsh  fever,  re¬ 
mittent  fever,  etc. 

In  1880  Laveran  discovered  the 
parasite  of  malaria,  which  was 
named  plasmodium,  aiwl  in  1894 
Patrick  Manson  enunciated  his 
mosquito  -  malaria  hypothesis, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
discovery  by  Ronald  Ross  in  1808 
that  if  a  certain  species  ofmosijuito 
be  fed  on  the  blood  of  birds 
infected  with  a  blood  parasite, 
closely  resembling  that  of  the 
malaria  organism  of  man,  the  plas- 
modium,  after  passing  through 
various  stages  in  the  stomach  wall 
of  the  insect,  could  bo  transmitted 
to  other  birds  by  the  bite  of  that 
mosquito.  This  discovery  was 
confirmed  in  man  shortly  aft(‘r- 
wards  with  the  human  parasite  by 
Ross  in  Sierra,  Leono,  Grassi  in 
Rome,  and  subsequently  by  Big- 
nami  and  Marchiafava.  Almost 
equally  important,  Ross  discov¬ 
ered  that  only  one  genus  of  mos¬ 
quito,  named  Anopheles  by  Grassi, 
could  subserve  this  particular  func¬ 
tion.  Experiments  undertaken  in 
1900  at  Ostia,  then  one  of  the  most 
malarious  localities  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  at  Hanson’s  instiga¬ 
tion,  supported  the  mosquit.o- 
malaria  hypothesis  :  for  throe  most 
malarious  autumn  months  of  that 
year,  Drs.  Low  and  Sambon, 
together  with  Signor  Torzi, 
and  their  servants,  lived  in  a 
specially  constructed  hut,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  wore 


Malar.  La,ko  of  Swrdcm.  It 
communi(‘ate,s  with  Uu^  Laliit'  Sea 
through  Stockholm,  and  t^vlruids 
about  80  m.  iidaiul,  covau’ing  an 
area  of  050  ,s(|.  in.  I  rregula,!*  in  out,- 
liiie,  its  lireadih  varies  from  1  m. 
to  23  m.,  and  its  maximum  thqilh 
is  170  ft.  It  (“ouliiiiis  over  1,200 
islands,  and  its  sc('uei‘y  is  mag- 
nifieeiit.  Its  banks  a,r(i  woodial,  and 
studded  with  counti'y  scuvls,  villa, s, 
casilcH,  a,nd  royal  palac(‘H. 

Malar  Bone.  I  a  human  laungs, 
the  bone  which  lies  ladiind  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheidv  and  the 
low(‘r  ])art  of  tlu*  oiLit.  It  articu¬ 
lates  with  ilic  IVonial,  the  tem¬ 
poral,  lh(^  maxillary,  and  the 
sphenoid  bones. 


protected  against  mosiiuitoes  hy 
wire  gauz(5.  During  tJu',  daytime 
they  roanu'd  freiOy  about,  llu^ 
neighbourhood.  'I’lu'y  ohsiu’vcsl  no 
precaut,ionH  against,  malaria  be¬ 
yond  retiring  to  t.luu'r  but  from 
sunset  to  Hunrisi^  Although  their 
immediate  neighbours,  the  Italian 
p('aHanis,  W(U'o  striekim  wit.li  ma- 
larkg  their  use  of  th<^  mosipiito- 
proof  hut  at  night  allbrdi'd  com¬ 
plete  immunity  iVom  tliis  fevea'  to 
its  oeciqiaut  s. 

Hlioilly  a,ft<'rwa,rds  the  riwerse 
of  this  historic  (uviim'iimuit,  also 
devised  hy  Manson,  was  carriisl  out 
in  laindon,  Anophek^s  moH(iuitoeH, 
inIoct(id  with  malaria  afti'r  having 
fed  on  Huitabk^  patiiuitis  in  Rome, 
wen^  (lispateluul  in  a  specially 
construetiiMl  cage  to  London,  and 
were  tlnm  madt^  to  bite  two  vol- 
uukHu'H,  om^  of  whom  wa-s  Man- 
son’s  son,  Pa, trick  Timrburu  ;  a,ftor 
a  period  of  ten  days  both  vol- 
unkuu’.s  de,v(4op(Ml  makirla  and  the 
parasite's  w(u:e  tUnuonstrated  in 
their  blood.  Sinee  that  time  re¬ 
search  work  on  malaria  parasites 
a,nd  moHiinitoes  all  ovuu*  ilie  world 
has  t^stiiblislu'd  tihat  out  of  over 
250  known  spiajii^s  of  anoplieles 
some  6‘1  an^  capable,  inufi'r  snita,ble 
cliuia,tic  and  environnuuital  con¬ 
ditions,  of  transmitt  ing  malaria. 

The  gc'Ograpbie.  distribution  of 
malaria,  is,  theixffore,  governed  by 
conditions  favourabb  to  the  do- 
voloimient  of  iai*go  iinmlicrs  of 
mo.squitoes  capabki  of  carrying  the 
malaria  parasite.  (Eaeli  species  of 
mosquito  ]ia,s  its  special  habitat, 
sp(icial  feciling  habits,  and  special 
lu’ccding  1)1  aces.)  It  is  also  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  presemee  of  human 
beings  iurected  with  the  malaria 
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parasite  at  the  right  stage  of  its 
development :  for  instance,  in 
villages  subject  to  malaria  infected 
children  are  more  dangerous  than 
adults.  The  malaria  parasite  re¬ 
quires  a  high  average  temp,  (over 
60°  T.)  and  high  humidity  for  its 
develoimient  inside  the  mosquito. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
malaria  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
region  of  the  equator,  where  iliese 
conditions  most  generally  prevail, 
and  gradually  diminishes  N.  and  8. 
towards  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 

Distribution  and  Causes 

The  distribution  of  malaria  has 
altered  in  thc'  course  of  years.  In 
some  places  advancing  civilization 
has  caused  it  to  die  out,  as  in  parts 
of  N.  America,  in  most  of  N. 
Europe,  and  in  England.  Formerly 
tertian  and  quartan  fevers  were 
not  uncommon  in  E.  and  8.  Eng¬ 
land,  but,  although  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  benign  tertian  malaria  cases 
originated  after  the  First  and 
Second  Great  Wars  in  the  8.E. 
(Kentish  marslies  and  1.  of  Grain), 
yet  England  as  a  whole  has 
become  singularly  free  ol'  it.  It 
occurs  to  the  edge  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  and 
in  N.  Russia  (Ai’changel,  65°  N.) 
where  some  British  troops  became 
infected  in  1919.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  Central  and  8. 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  New’  Guinea 
and  Micronesia,  Central  and  8. 
America.  In  the  W.  Indies,  tooj  it 
is  common,  with  the  exception  of 
Barbados  (wdiere  it  was  introduced 
in  1927,  but  was  immediately 
stamped  out).  The  islands  of  the 
W.  and  8.  Pacihe  are  free  of  it  as 
there  are  no  anopheles  mosquitoes 
there,  and  so  was  Mauritius  until  it 
was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  cent.  Malaria  is  still  common 
in  southern  U.8.A.,  and  in  Ganada 
a  focus  exists  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  (42 "  N.). 

Malaria  in  man  is  now  known  to 
be  cauaefl  by  the  entry  into  the 
blood  of  any  of  the  following  four 
species  of  parasite  :  Plmmodiuni 
vivax  (benign  tertian),  P.  malnriac 
(quartan),  P,  fakipanim  (malign¬ 
ant  or  subtertian),  and  P.  omlc 
(ovale  tertian).  Each  of  these 
parasites  has  a  life-cycle  and 
periodicity  which  are  responsible 
for  a  distinctive  type  of  fever ;  for 
instance,  the  lifc-cyclo  of  P.  vivax 
and  P.  ovale  in  the  blood  occupies 
48  hours  and  produces  a  tertian 
fever,  or  attacks,  on  alternate 
days :  that  of  P.  falciparum 
occupies  about  the  same  time  and 
produces  a  subtertian  type  of 
fever;  that  of  P.  malariae  pro¬ 
duces  a  quartan  periodicity  with 
fever  every  fourth  day. 


Of  these  fevers,  the  siibtertian, 
confined  to  the  hottest  and  most 
humid  districts,  is  found  in  8. 
Europe  (8.  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece), 
W.,  Central,  and  E.  Africa,  8.  India, 
Malaya,  8.  China,  Ncav  Guinea, 
Central  and  8.  America.  It  has 
not  the  same  precise  and  definite 
Iieriodicity  as  the  other  three,  but 
produces  febrile  attacks  of  great 
sewerity  which  vary  greatly  iu 
length  and  in  virulence.  It  may 
produce  alarming  eom])hcaiionH  : 
w'hen  the  parasites  multiply  inside 
the  v’CHsels  of  the  brain  it  causes 
coma  or  cerebral  malaria.  Some¬ 
times  the  abdominal  vessels  are 
affected,  when  symptoms  resem¬ 
bling  severe  dysentery  or  cholera 
arc  evoked  ;  and  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
dreaded  and  fatal  hlaekwator 
fever.  The  underlying  pathology 
of  this  malignant  type  is  duo  to  the 
method  of  development  of  the 
parasite,  W’hich  evokes  a  stickiness 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in 
which  it  lives,  causing  them  to 
agglomerate  and  clump  together, 
thus  impeding  or  actually  blocking 
the  blood  flow. 

The  character  of  any  one  of 
those  fevers  may  be  modified  or 
altered  by  the  maturing  iu  tlio 
blood  at  different  periods  of  two 
broods  of  a  particular  parasite,  or 
by  infection  of  the  individual  with 
two  or  even  three  different  species 
of  parasite  at  the  sjune  time. 
These  parasites  tend  to  have  ai 
somewhat  diflhrcut  geographical 
distribution.  The  benign  tertian  is 
world-wide ;  ovale  tertian  appears 
to  bo  confined  to  Africa,  mainly 
to  the  West  Coast ;  quartan  has 
a  local  and  patchy  distribution, 
being  found  mainly  in  Malaya  and 
Ceylon,  though  it  also  occurs  in 
the  VV.  Indies,  and  in  8.  and 
Central  America. 

Characteristics  and  Duration 

An  attack  of  malaria  is  char¬ 
acterised  by  a  shivering  fit,  or  rigor, 
soon  succeeded  by  the  hot  a.nd  the 
sweating  stages.  Vomiting,  often 
bilo-stainod,  is  fi-equmit.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  patient  shivers  wiiti 
a  sensation  of  cold  water  being 
poured  down  the  back,  the  teid/h 
chatter,  and  he  piles  on  clothing 
for  warmth  ;  in  the  second,  the 
shivering  ceases  and  the  patient 
becomes  flushed,  hot,  and  dry  with 
intense  headache  and  bone  pains ; 
the  third  or  sweating  phase  is 
accompanied  by  the  most  profuse 
perspiration  and  a  sense  of  great 
relief.  The  interval  which  occurs 
between  two  attacks  varies  with 
each  infection. 

The  duration  of  malaria  is  very 
variable.  In  the  benign  tertian 


tlie  latent  period  between  two 
attacks  may  be  as  much  as  a  year, 
and  it  is  reckoned  that  the  parasite 
may  persist  in  the  blood  for  three 
years  after  one  inoculation.  Tlie 
quartan  is  by  far  the  longest-lived 
and  may  persist  for  as  long  as  21 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dreaded  aiihtertian  dies  out  usually 
within  a  few  months.  Ovale  ter¬ 
tian  produces  a  very  mild,  evanes¬ 
cent  form  of  fever. 

In  the  quiescent  intervals  bo- 
tAveen  tlie  attacks  the  parasite 
develops  slowly  within  the  blood 
corpuscles  aomewliore  in  the  circu¬ 
lation,  but  where  has  not  been 
aiicurately  determined.  8ome 
think  that  a  diflbrent  form  of 
development  takes  place  within 
the  lining  cells  of  tlie  capillary 
vessels.  However,  when  an  attack 
does  occur  the  parasites  appear 
in  the  blood  stream  in  swarms  ; 
Ross  estimated  that  some  150 
million  are  necessary  to  provoke 
an  ague  fit.  The  actual  rigor  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  stage  when  the  para¬ 
sites  have  sporulated  inside  the 
blood  eorpuHiilcs  to  the  extent  that 
they  disrupt  them,  thus  setting  the 
spores  free  in  tlie  blood  serum. 
As  each  infected  corpuscle  is  dis¬ 
integrated  and  the  poisons  thereby 
liberated  destroy  a  great  many 
more,  malaria  produces  serious 
anaemia.  As  the  malaria  parasites 
live  mostly  within  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  spleen,  marked  enlargement 
of  this  organ  is  usual. 

Combatim;  the  Disease 
l^roventiou  of  malaria  depends 
on  the  elimination,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  of  the  breeding  places  of  that 
particular  species  of  anopheles 
mosquito  which  carries  the  infec¬ 
tion  in  each  particular  locality. 
This  involves  a  close  study  of  the 
life  history  and  breeding  habits  of 
every  species  of  anopheles  :  some 
breed  iu  brackish  water,  others  in 
fresh,  some  in  placid  pools,  others 
in  running  bi’ooks,  some  seek 
shade,  others  light,  and  so  on.  It 
entails  di’aining  of  swamps,  bank¬ 
ing  of  streams,  H(‘reening  of  wells, 
filling  in  of  pools.  sometimoH  the 
building  of  sea  W'alls  and  locks  to 
keep  out  seawater,  etc.,  and  the 
use  of  larvicidcs,  especially  D.D.T., 
the  most  potent  insocticido  known 
which  destroys  both  larvae  and 
mosquitoes.  The  oiling  of  pools 
and  other  collections  of  water  with 
paraffin  or  crude  petroleum  is 
much  practised.  The  removal  o£ 
plants  and  water  weeds  on  which 
anopheles  larvae  feed  and  in  which 
they  hide  is  important.  The  use  of 
mosquito  nets  round  the  sleeping 
couch  at  night  has  become  univer¬ 
sal  in  districts  subject  to  malaria  ; 
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the  spraying  of  these  nets  with  a 
solution  of  5  p.c.  D.D.T.  enhances 
their  efficacy.  The  introduction  of 
larvivorous  fish  which  feed  on 
mosquito  larvae  has  been  followed 
in  many  places  by  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  W.  Indies  and  S. 
America  “  millions  ”  {Gerardinus 
poeciloides)  have  been  employed. 
Many  countries  possess  fish  equally 
efficacious.  The  top  minnow, 
Gambasia  affinis,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  S.  Italy  and  many  other 
countries  with  favourable  results. 
In  S.  India  and  Java  a  species 
{Puntius  javanicus)  feeds  on  water 
plants,  thus  depriving  mosquito 
larvae  of  their  food-supply. 

For  300  years  and  more  quinine 
has  been  the  specific  drug  against 
malaria.  It  acts  more  quickly  and 
with  more  certainty  than  any 
other  drug,  and  is  therefore  much 
the  most  useful  against  the  sub- 
tertian  form  in  the  acute  stage. 
There  is  however,  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  precipitate 
blackwater  fever  Atebrin  or 
mepacrine.  introduced  by  Kikuth 
in  1930,  is  a  yellow  dye  which 
rapidly  destroys  the  parasite, 
especially  the  subtertian.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  that  it  stains  the 
skin  yellow,  but  it  has  proved  a 
potent  drug  m  preventing  malaria, 
especially  under  war  conditions. 
During  the  Second  Great  War 
troops  in  the  field  took  one  tablet 
(1|  gr.)  daily  for  six  days  in  the 
w'eek ;  undoubtedly  this  precau¬ 
tion  greatly  reduced  the  incidence 
of  malaria,  and  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  won  the  war  in  India, 
Burma,  and  the  Far  East.  Palu- 
drine,  a  later  discovery,  is  possibly 
even  more  remarkable.  The  dose 
is  one  tablet  (H  gr.)  three  times 
daily  durmg  a  malarial  attack.  It  is 
very  effective  in  subtertian  malaria 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  virtually  non -poisonous.  As 
a  prophylactic,  the  dose  is  one 
tablet  a  day  during  residence  in  a 
malarious  country.  As  prophy¬ 
lactics,  both  atebrin  and  paludrine 
should  be  taken  for  at  least  10 
days  before  exposure  to  possible 
infection.  Consult  Malarial  Fever, 
its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treat¬ 
ment,  R.  Ross,  1902 ;  Tropical 
Diseases,  P.  Manson,  12th  ed.,  1945. 

Malasia  or  Malaysia.  Name 
sometimes  used  to  describe  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago  as  a  whole. 

Maiaspina,  Glacier  in  Alaska. 
At  the  base  of  Mt.  S.  Elias,  it  has  a 
sea  front  of  70  m.,  and  an  area  of 
1,500  sq.  m.,  and  is  a  glacial  plateau 
fed  by  numerous  large  valley 
glaciers.  The  front  is  low,  but 
rises  inland  to  2,000  ft. ;  the 


S.  Malatesta, 
Italian  soldier 


surface  is  generally  level,  with  cre¬ 
vasses  near  the  mountain  margin. 
Glaciers  break  away  from  the  W. 
edge  ;  elsewhere  large  and  small 
streams  issue  from  ice  caves  and 
discharge  coarse  silt  which  builds 
the  land  seawards. 

Malatesta.  Italian  princely 
family.  The  parent  stock  of  the 
Malatesta  settled  in  Rimini  in  1216, 

Giovanni  being 
podesta  of  that 
city  in  1237, 
and  Malatesta 
di  Veroccliio 
assuming  the 
supreme  power 
in  1295.  Gio¬ 
vanni,  brother 
of  the  latter, 
was  husband  of 
Francesca  da 
Rimini,  whose  love  story  is  told  in 
Dante’s  Inferno.  The  family  were 
ardent  Guelph  partisans  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Renaissance  rose  to  con¬ 
siderable  power.  Sigismondo  (d. 

1468),  son-in-law  of  Francesco 

Sforza,  was  a  noted  patron  ol  the 

arts  and  a  capable  general,  fighting 
as  a  mercenary  in  the  armies  of 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Florence,  and 
making  war  on  Pope  Pius  11,  who 
excommunicated  him  in  1460. 
Pandolfo  IV  sold  Rimini  to  the 
Venetians  in  1503. 

Malatya.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Situated  about  115  m. 
N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  on  a  plateau, 
alt.  3,000  ft.,  it  is  an  important 
centre  of  trade  in  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  great 
road  junction,  and 
served  by  rly.  It  lies 
among  beautiful  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are 
copper  workings.  In  1 895 
about  3,000  Armenians 
were  massacred  here  by 
the  Turks.  Pop.  41,559. 

Some  5  m.  N.E.  is  an 
older  Malatya,  the  ancient  Mclitene, 
from  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  migrated  to  found  the  new 
town.  A  vilayet  named  from  the 
town  has  a  pop.  of  438,397. 

Malaviya  ,Mad  an  Mo  han  (1862- 
1946).  Indian  politician.  Born  at 
Allahabad,  Dec.  25,  1862,  he  was 
educated  at  the  government  high 
school  and  Muir  central  college. 
Associated  with  the  Indian  na¬ 
tional  congress  almost  from  its  in¬ 
ception,  being  a  delegate  in  1886, 
he  edited  The  Hindustan,  1887, 
The  Indian  Union,  1889--92,  and 
later  helped  to  found  the  National¬ 
ist  daily,  The  Leader.  On  the 
United  Provinces  legislative  coun¬ 
cil  1902-12,  he  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  legislative  council  in  1910, 


sat  ten  years,  and  was  president  of 
congress  in  1909,  1918,  and  1933. 
He  deprecated  the  extremism  of 
its  later  manih'stations,  although 
obsessed  by  the  idea,  of  British 
exploitation  of  lus  eountry.  II  is 
outstanding  w’’ork  was  t,he  ereation 
of  a  Hindu  university  at  Benan^s. 
When  nou,-coo])eration  wa,a  rife  in 
1930,  he  resigned  from  tlu^  h'gis- 
lative  assembly,  and  subse(|uently 
underwent  im])risonnient,.  Never¬ 
theless  he  eaino  with  Cbindlu  as  a 
delegate  to  the  round  table  con¬ 
ference  ill  London.  This  vehement 
advocate  of  Indian  political  ail- 
vaiieemcnt  dk^d  at  Bimares,  Nov. 
12,  1946. 

Malay.  General  name  a]>plied 
to  peoples  of  Mongoloid  sloe-k  in 
tho  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ardii- 
pelago.  Their  physicail  eliaraeters 
have  be(’!n  modiliod  by  their 
tropical  habitat,  and  their  enltural 
inberiianco  has  luion  modified  by 
tho  aeipiisition  of  Heama,nHbip. 
They  include  t  he  main  populat  ions 
of  .Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Borneo 
Iban,  tho  Celelica  ,Bngi,  tdio 
Bajau  rovers,  some  Philippine 
and  Formosan  tribes,  and  distant 
offshoots  in  Madagascar.  I’hoy 
number  .50,900,900  all  told. 

Tho  t,rue  M a, lays,  forming  a 
small  fraction  of  tho  Malayan 
branch,  call  themselvos  Orang 
Malayu.  Iliey  (h^stHuid  from  an 
ancestral  tribe  in  Bnnuvtra,  whicjh, 
after  some  ird’usion  of  nindu 
blood  and  cailluro  from  A.i).  400 
onwards,  (umssed  to  the  mainland 
and  founded  Singapore 
a  b  0  u  t  1. 1  ()  0 .  I’  hoy 
Hprt‘,ad  a, Iso  to  .lava, 
and  carried  their  mari- 
iiimo  trade  and  piracy 

\ 


Malay,  Chieftain  in  semi-European 
costume.  Inset,  head  of  typical 
Malay  girl 
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to  other  coasts,  often  driving  the 
Indonesian  aborigines,  as  in  Borneo, 
into  the  uplands.  Recent  colonies 
have  reached  Ceylon  and  S.  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

A  well-knit,  olive-brown  people, 
with  high  cheekbones  and  small 
hands,  they  betray  some  ethnic 
admixture,  possess  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perament,  and  are  easy-going,  re¬ 
served,  impassive,  and  intelligent. 
Under  Arab  eontae.t  the  Malays 
became  muslimiscd  during  the 
13th-15th  centuries,  but  are  still 
animist  at  heart.  Their  spirit- 
worship  and  sorcery  include  a 
belief  in  man- tigers,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  semi-hypnotic  state  called 
latah.  Though  some  Malay  groups 
retain  a  elan  structure,  the  poli¬ 
tical  organization  of  the  majority 
is  into  classes,  lower  and  aristo¬ 
cratic,  with  hereditary  rulers. 
Coast  Malays  have  become  pre¬ 
dominantly  fishcrfolk ;  inland 
Malays,  living  by  j)refercnco  in 
pile  dwellings  along  rivers,  grow 
rice  as  a  staple  crop,  sugar-cane, 
tapioca,  coconuts,  and  otlier  pro¬ 
ducts.  Their  language  is  a  sub¬ 
family  of  the  Austronesian  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Austrio  family. 

Malayan  Federation.  Indepen¬ 
dent  country  of  the  British  Corn- 
monwealth.  It  occupies  that  part 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  S.  of  Siam, 
and  includes  Penang  and  Malacca 
(formerly  the  British  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements)  ;  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  Pahang  (formerly 
the  Federated  Malay  Stales,  under 
British  protection  and  administra¬ 
tion)  ;  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Treng- 
ganu,  Johorc,  and  Perlis  (forrnorly 
unfederated  states  under  British 
protection).  The  capital  is  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Area  50,6S)0.  Pop. 
(1956  est.)  6,280,000,  of  whom  40 
p.c.  arc  Malays  ;  40  p.c.  Chinese  ; 
10  p.c.  Indians. 

The  possessions  of  the  E.  India 
CO.  in  Malaya  became  a  crown 
colony  in  1867  ;  the  federated 
states,  each  of  which  retained  its 
Malay  ruler,  came  under  British 
administration  between  1888  and 
1896,  in  which  year  they  were 
federated  under  a  British  resident- 
general  ;  Johore  came  under 
British  protection  in  1819  when 
Singapore  was  founded  ;  the  other 
states  passed  from  Siamese  to  Brit¬ 
ish  suzerainty  by  a  treaty  of  1909, 

During  the  Second  Groat  War 
the  Japanese  attacked  Malaya 
Dec.  8,  1941.  Forces  which  had 
been  massed  in  French  Indo-China 
landed  in  Siam  and  Kelantan.  Air 
raids  by  the  greatly  superior 
Japanese  air  force  on  Malayan 
airfields  and  on  Penang  followed  ; 
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while  the  sinking  by  air  attack  of 
H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales  and  Re¬ 
pulse  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  destroyed 
British  capacity  to  prevent  at  sea 
tlio  passage  of  Japanese  troop  con¬ 
voys.  The  Japanese  advanced 
down  the  peninsula  in  a  three¬ 
pronged  drive,  with  troops  trained 
to  a  very  high  standard  of  jungle 
fighting.  British,  Australian,  and 
Indian  troops  resisted  stubbornly  ; 
but  by  the  second  week  in  Jan., 
1942,  the  Japanese  had  reached 
Kuantan  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  the  W.  On  the 
night  of  Jan.  30-31,  all  Empire 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  Singa¬ 
pore  I.,  on  the  N.  coast  of  which 
the  Japanese  landed  Feh.  8.  On 
Feb.  15  Lt.-Gen.  A.  E.  Pcrcival 
surrendered,  and  the  whole  of 
Malaya  was  in  Japanese  hands. 

Japan  set  up  a  combined  state 
of  Malaya  and  Sumatra  with  its 
capital  at  Singapore,  renamed 
Shonan  (Light  of  the  South),  and 
in  July,  1943,  agreed  to  the  an¬ 
nexation  by  Siam  of  Kedah,  Perlis, 
Kelantan,  and  Trengganu.  British 
forces  reoccupied  Singapore  Sept. 
5,  1945. 


A  month  later,  Oct.  10,  the 
secretary  for  the  Ooloziies  an- 
nouneod  in  the  house  of  commons 
a  scheme  for  a  Malayan  Union 
comprising  the  federated  and  un- 
fcdcratcd  states  and  the  British 
territories  of  Penang,  Province 
Wellesley,  and  Malac-ca,  Singapore 
becoming  a  separate  colony.  An 
agreement  with  the  Malay  rulers 
was  reached  which  set  up  on  Peb. 
I,  1948,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
with  a  central  govt.,  under  a 
British  high  commissioner.  The 
government  was  compt>sed  of  a 
federal  oxocutivo  coumnl  and  a 
federal  legislative  council. 

A  period  of  internal  unrest  Ibl- 
lowed ;  outrages  by  members  of  the 
“  Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese 
army  ”  (originally  a  Communist 
resistance  army  formed  during 
the  war  by  Chinese  residents  in 
Malaya),  were  numerous,  and  the 
terrorist  groups,  with  h.q.  in  the 
jungle,  proved  very  difficult  to 
suppress.  But  repressive  measures 
against  the  bandits  of  the  jungle, 
coupled  with  the  resettlement  of 
terrorised  villagers,  gradually 
brought  sometluug  like  order  to  t  he 
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country.  In  1956  the  tederation 
was  given  internal  self-govern¬ 
ment.  An  act  passed  by  the 
imperial  parliament  in  1957  con¬ 
ferred  full  independence  on  it,  as 
the  Malayan  Federation,  on  Aug. 
31,  1957.  The  constitution  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Malay  rulers  should 
in  turn  be  head  of  state  for  five 
years  ;  and  that  there  should  be 
a  cabinet  and  a  prime  minister  ; 
and  a  parliament  consisting  of  a 
senate,  part  elected,  part  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  head  of  state,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  of  citizens  over 
21.  Citizens  were  all  those  born 
in  the  federation  before  Aug.  31, 
1957,  provided  they  had  lived 
within  it  for  five  out  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  seven  years ;  and  those 
living  in  the  federation  on  Aug.  31, 
1957,  but  not  born  there,  provided 
they  had  lived  in  Malay  for  eight 
years  out  of  the  previous  12,  and 
were  acceptable  to  the  responsible 
minister.  Consult  British  Malaya, 
F.  Swettenham,  1929  ;  Malaysia, 
R.  Emerson,  1937 ;  Malabar,  G. 
Hawkins  and  C.  A.  Gibson-Hall, 
1952 ;  Malaya  and  its  History, 
R.  Winstedt,  3rd  ed.,  1953. 

Malay  Archipelago.  Variant 
name  for  the  East  Indies,  the  is¬ 
lands  largely  peopled  by  Malays, 
and  lying  near  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula.  The  larger  islands,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java,,  stand  on  the 
Sunda  continental  shelf,  which  ex¬ 
tends  S.E.  from  Malaya  and 
Cochin  China  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  250  ft.  Celebes  and  the 
smaller  islands  to  the  S.  and  E. 
are  the  tops  of  submarine  ridges 
which  rise  between  deep  basins, 
sueh  as  the  Flores,  Celebes,  and 
Banda  Seas,  each  more  than  16,000 
ft.  below  sea  level.  See  Indonesia. 

Malay  Pemnsula.  Long,  nar¬ 
row  peninsula  in  S.E.  Asia,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  isthmus  of  Kra 
to  Singapore.  Its  length  is  700  m, 
and  its  maximum  breadth  180  m. 
The  Strait  of  Malacca  separates  it 
from  Sumatra ;  on  the  E.  is  the 
China  Sea.  It  includes  the  southern 
part  of  Siam.  The  backbone  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  system  of 
granitic  forested  mountains,  with 
peaks,  Yong  Blar,  Ulu  Temengor. 
etc.,  exceeding  7,000  ft.  in  alt., 
and  in  general  the  ridge  forms  a 
political  boundary.  On  the  E. 
side  the  chief  rivers,  the  Kelantan, 
Trengganu,  and  Pahang,  form 
extensive  basins,  each  comprising 
almost  precisely  a  separate  state  ; 
the  separating  ridge  N.  of  the  Pa¬ 
hang  runs  almost  E.  to  W.,  and 
rises  in  Tahan  to  7,186  ft.  The 
rivers  on  the  W.  are  shorter,  the 
Perak  being  the  longest ;  the 
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Malaya.  Village  scene  in  Pahang,  Malaya,  showing  the  native  system  o£ 

building  on  piles 


Krian,  Bernani,  Sepang,  and 
Kesang  are  political  frontiers. 

The  coasts  are  usually  swampy 
and  mangrove-lined.  The  forests 
yield  ebony,  teak,  sandalwood, 
and  camphor ;  tin  is  mined  in 
considerable  quantities ;  gold  is 
worked,  and  other  ores  exist ; 
rubber  is  the  most  important  export 
crop,  rice  the  chief  food  grain.  Ele- 
pliants,  rhinoceros,  ami  aelaclang 
{Bos  gaums)  are  hunted  ;  mon¬ 
keys,  snakes,  tigers,  leopards, 
lizards,  and  beautiful  birds  are 
found  in  the  forest.  Natural  re¬ 
sources  are  exploited  by  Ohinese 
and  Tamil  immigrants.  The.  native 
Malay  is  content  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  toil  necessary  to  supply 
his  scanty  needs.  A  trunk  rly. 
connects  Singapore  with  Siam. 

Malaysia.  Name  sometimes 
used  to  describe  Ihe  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  and  Archipelago  as  a  whole 

Malbork.  Polish  name  for  the 
city  of  Marienburg  (q.v.). 

Malcolm  (Gael.,  tonsured  one 
of  Columba).  Name  of  four  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  since  their  time  a 
popular  Cbri.stiah  name. 

Malcolm  I  (d.  954),  son  of  Don¬ 
ald  VI,  succeeded  Constantine  II 
in  943.  He  was  friendly  with 

Edmund  1  of 
England,  who 
conquered  the 
kingdom  of 
Strathclyde  or 
Cumbria,  and 
granted  it  to 
Malcolm  on 
military  ten¬ 
ure.  The  latter 

King  oi  SMtLd  7 

skirmish. 

Malcolm  II  (d.  1034),  son  of 
Kenneth  III,  contested  the  crown 
with  his  cousin  Kenneth  IV,  and 
succeeded  to  it  when  his  rival  W'as 
killed  in  battle  in  1005.  In  1018  he 
conquered  Lothian  and  the  part  of 
Cumbria  N.  of  the  Solw'ay,  but  did 
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homage  in  1031  to  Canute.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Duncan  1. 

Malcolm  lU  (c.  1025  -Oil),  son  of 
Duncan  I,  ileil  when  his  father 
was  slain  by  Macbeth  in  1040  to 

his  uncle  Mi- 
ward,  c^arl  of 
Northumber¬ 
land,  who  in 
1054  put  him 
in  poHsi'ssion 
of  Lothian  and 
(Vunbria.''riu‘ee 
y  e  a.  r  s  1  a  t  c  r 
Malcolm  s  1  ew 

King“ot’s”otlL4  iuxi 

was  crowned 

at  Sc.one.  About  1067  be  married 
Margaret,  hIhUt  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
supported  bis  brotUer-iu  law’s 
claims,  and  invaded  Northumber¬ 
land  live  tinu\s.  In  101)2  be  lost 
Cumberland,  and  on  Nov.  13,  1093, 
he  was  treacberonsly  slain  with  his 
eldest  son  Edward  by  Holx'ri  cle 
Mowdiray,  earl  of  Northumbmdand, 
at  Malcolm’s  Cross  near  Alnwick. 
Margaret,  after war< Is  tiamnused, 
died  a  few  days  lat(u\  Makiolra, 
known  as  Can  more;  or  Great  Head, 
Icfr  four  sons  who  succeeded  him  in 
turn  ;  one  ilaugliier,  Matilda,  mar¬ 
ried  King  Henry  1.  Sen  Macbeth. 

Malcolm  IV  (1141^)5),  styled 
the  Maiden,  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  David  L  May  24,  1153.  Ilis 
reign  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  re¬ 
volts  in  Gallo¬ 
way  and  Mor¬ 
ay,  and  by  two 
risings  of  8om- 
erled,  lord  of 
the  Isles.  Be 
placcfl  himstdf 
in  1157  under 
the  protection  Malcolm  IV, 
of  Henry  11  of  King  of  Scotland 

England,  to  whom  ho  aurrondored 
Northumberland  and  Cumbria, 
and  was  confirmed  in  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon.  He  accompanied 
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Malcolm  IV, 
King  of  Scotland 


MALDA 


MALE  FERN 


the  English  army  to  Toulouse  in 
llnO.  He  died  Dec,  9,  111)5, 

Malda.  District  and  town  of 
India,  in  West  Bengal,  in  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  division.  Tlic  district  lies 
E.  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Mahananda  river;  four-fifths 
is  cultiva!)le,  l)ut  only  two-thirds  is 
tilled  ;  rice  is  the  chief  crop.  The 
district  headquarters  is  English 
Bazar.  Area,  2,004  aq.  rn.  Malda 
town  lies  E.  of  the  Ganges,  12  m. 
N.  of  English  Bazar.  Pop,  (1951) 
dist.,  937,580  ;  town,  4,500. 

Malden.  Chty  of  Massachusetts, 
U.kS.A.,  in  Middlesex  co.  It  is  a 
northern  residential  suburb  of 
Boston  and  linked  with  it  by  rly. 
Named  after  Maiden,  England,  it 
was  the  first  place  to  petition  the 
colonial  government  to  withdraw 
allegiance  from  George  III.  In¬ 
corporated  since  1049,  it  beeamo  a 
city  1881.  Manufactures  include 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
leather  goods,  paints,  varnish, 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  furniture. 
Pop.  (1950)  59,804. 

Malden  and  Coombe.  P>or. 
of  Surrey,  England,  3  m,  W.  of 


Maldon  arms 


Kingston. 


residential 


suburb  of  London.  Merton  Gollegc, 
Oxford,  was  founded  here  in  1204 
and  is  st  ill  in  possession  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  (1951) 
45,566. 

Maidive  Islands.  Eight  con 
groups  of  eoral  atolls  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  450  m.  W.  and  S.W.  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  dependency  of 
Ceylon  with  an  c'locted  snlt-an, 
and  came  under  British  protection 
in  1887.  The  constitution  of 
1932  gave  the  islands  a  people’s 
as.sembly,  mainly  elec^ted,  and  a 
cabinet  of  four.  The  islands  are 
chiefly  jungle,  but  they  are  rich 
in  coconut  palms  and  produce 
millet  and  nuts.  The  jieople  are 
Muslims,  and  are  expert  traders 
and  navigators.  Fishing  is  the 
chief  industry.  There  is  an  airfield. 
Pop.  (1956)  81 ,950-  The  capital  is 
Male  (pop.  8,000)  on  King’s  I. 

A  British  naval  base,  called  Port 
T,  was  set  up  in  1941  for  fnolling 
and  watering  war-time  convoys 
proceeding  to  the  Far  East  and 
Australia. 

Maldon  Mun.  bor.,  seaport, 
and  market  town  of  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  stands  on  the  Cholmer 
where  it  enters  the  Blackwater 
estuary,  44  m.  N.E.  of  London.  It 
is  served  by  rly.  and  has  a  shipping 
trade.  Brewing,  making  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  Mimg 
occupy  the  people.  The  chief 
buildings  are  AU  Saints’  church,  an 
Early  English  building  with  a 
triangular  tower  and  hexagonal 
spire,  which  was  restored  as  a 


memorial  to  Washington;  S. 

Mary’s  church:  a  16tb  century 
grammar  school  ;  a  15th  century 
town  hall,  originally  D’Arcy  tower; 
and  a  modern  public  hall.  Maldon 
was  a  town,  prcsunialily  important 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 

_ _  received  a  num- 

granting  privi- 
logos  to  the  citi- 
Jf  zens,  and  gives 

name  to 

*■  county  constitii- 

ency.  R  o  m  a  n 

Maldon  arms  ^  a  i  ii  s  h  a  v  e 

been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  near  are 
the  ruins  of  Bcchagh  Abbey.  Mar¬ 
ket  day,  Thurs.  Pop.  (1951)  9,721 

Maldon,  The  Battle  of.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  10th 
century.  It  describes  the  light 
between  Norse  invaders  under  Olaf 
later  king  of  Norway, 
and  the  East  Saxon  ealdorman 
Byrhtnoth,  wlio  fell  in  this 
battle,  in  991,  It  is  known  only  in 
a  spirited  fragment  of  600-700 
lines,  from  a  MS.  destroyed  in  the 
fire  at  the  Cotton  Library,  1731. 
The  text  appc'ars  in  H.  Sweet’s 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  a  x^erae 
translation  by  Lt.-Ool,  Lum.sdcn 
was  published  in  Macmillan’s  Mag- 
azine;  March,  1887. 

Maldonado.  Maritime  dept,  of 
S.  Uruguay,  fronting  the  Rio  do  la 
Plata.  Mainly  level  country,  ex- 
cci)t  in  the  N.,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
arc  largely  (uigagt'd  in.  Maldonado, 
the  capital,  on  the  coast,  30  m.  E. 
of  Montevideo,  w^as  founded  in 
1757  and  has  a  fine  harbour,  shel- 
tered  by  the  island  of  Goriti  at  its 
entrance.  It  is  a  naval  station, 
fortific'd,  and  a  seaside  resort. 
Regularly  planned,  witli  a  fine 
plaza,  it  exports  cattle,  hides, 
wool,  grain,  and  limestone.  Area, 
1,587  aq.  in.  Pop.  (est.)  69,000. 


Nicole  Malebraache, 
French  philosopher 
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Malebranche,  Nicole  (1638- 
1715).  French  philosopher.  Born 
in  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1638,  ho  joined 

Oratorians, 

studied 

Church 

forians,  after- 
«  A-  wards  turning 

to  philosophy. 
i chief  works 
Search 

'LLlli  after  Truth, 
Nicole  Malebraache,  1  6  7  4,  Eng. 
French  philosopher  .  ’  , 

t  r  a  n  s.  1694, 

and  Entretiens  snr  la  Metaphy- 
sicpie,  1688.  Died  Oct.  13,  1715. 

Ills  philosophy  is  founded  upon 
that  of  Descartes,  but  he  refuses  to 
admit  tlie  existence  of  innate  ideas. 
He  asserts  that  wo  see  all  things  in 
God,  Bince  God,  as  the  place  of 
spirits,  contains  our  spirit  in  Him¬ 
self.  He  denies  the  action  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body,  seeing  in  their 
movements  only  “  occasional  ” 
causes.  Neuther  our  will  nor  our 
intcdligence  can  do  anything  alone  ; 
it  is  God  that  decides  onr  actions. 
A  study  of  his  philosophy  by 
R.  W.  Church  apjiearcd  in  1931. 

Male  Fern  {Dryopteris 
7nas).  Fern  of  the  family  Poly- 
podiacr^ao.  A  native  of  tlio  tera- 
pc'rate  regions  of  the  N.  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  of  India  and  Africa, 
it  ha.s  a  solid  woody  rootstock 
formed  of  the  bases  of  decayed 
fronds.  The  lance-shaped  fronds 
are,  in  well-dc^.veloped  plants, 
3“4  ft.  long ;  the  leaflets  or 
pinnae  tapering  to  a  point  and 
deeply  cut  into  lobes.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stock  is  densely  clothed 
with  pale  brown  scsalea,  wdiich  ap- 
])(‘ar  more  sparingly  on  the  upper 
portion.  The  eluHters  of  spore- 
eases  arc  found  in  two  brown  line's 
on  the  hack  of  the  lobes.  The 
rootstock  contains  an  oil  used  as 
a  vermifuge.  The  name  indicates 
its  robust  habit.  See  Eorn  illus. 
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Maldon,  Essex.  Picturesotue  street  in  this  small  but  ancient  market  town  and 
port  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Blackwater 


Malenkov,  Georgi  Maxi- 
MILIAI^OVICH  (h,  1901).  Russian 
politician.  Born  at  Orenburg 

_  _  ^  (Chkalov),  intlie 

Urals,  he  joined 
the  Red  army  in 
1919.  At  the 
end  of  the  civil 
war  he  studied 
at  the  higher 
technical  school 
in  Moscow  until 
1925,  when  he 
took  up  a  post 
in  the  Moscow 

Russian  politician  committee  oi 

the  communist 

party,  being  appointed  a  secretary 
of  the  party  organization  in 
Moscow  in  1930.  In  1934  he  was 
appointed  to  supervise  local  party 
organizations  and  party  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  five  years  later  became 
a  member  of  the  central  committee. 

When  Germany  attacked  Russia 
in  1941  Malenkov  was  made  one  of 
the  five  “  war  cabinet  ”  members, 
being  responsible  for  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  and  later  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  liberated  territory  and  the 
direction  of  heavy  industry.  He 
organized  political  work  at  Stalin¬ 
grad  during  its  siege.  He  was 
made  deputy  chairman  of  the 
council  of  ministers  in  1946. 

Aprotegeof  Stalin,  whose  private 
secretary  he  had  been,  Malenkov 
succeeded  to  the  premiership  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  March  6,  1953,  the  day 
after  Stalin’s  death ;  and  the 
first  actions  of  his  govt,  seemed 
designed  to  relax  the  tension  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  West.  He 
resigned  the  premiership  Feb.  8, 
1955,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
C.P.  central  committee  in  1957. 

Malesherbes,  Chretien  Guil¬ 
laume  DE  Lamoignon  de  (1721- 
94).  French  royalist  and  advo¬ 
cate.  Born  in  Paris,  Dec.  6, 1721, 
he  became  counsellor  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1750  as  president  of  the 
Cour  des  Aides,  in  which  capacity  he 


22,  1794.  His  fearless  devotion  to 
duty  has  become  almost  prover¬ 
bial.  Pron.  malzayrb. 

Malet,  Lucas.  Pen-name  of 
Mary  St.  Leger  (1852-1931), 
British  novelist,  younger  daughter 
of  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.).  She 
was  born  at  Eversley,  and  educa¬ 
ted  at  University  College,  London  ; 
and  in  1876  married  William 
Harrison  (d.  1897),  rector  of 

Clovelly.  She  published  her  first 
novel,  Mrs.  Lorimer,  in  1882,  and 
established  herself  as  a  best-seller 
with  The  Wages  of  Sin,  1891.  Her 
other  books  included  Colonel 
Enderby’s  Wife,  1885  ;  The  Gate¬ 
less  Barrier,  1900;  History  of 
Sir  Richard  Calmady,  1901  ;  The 
Golden  Galleon,  1916  ;  The  Tall 
Villa,  1920  ;  The  Dogs  of  Want, 
1924.  She  died  Oct.  27,  1931. 

Malham.  Village  and  parish  of 
the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  Aire,  it  is  6  m.  E.  of 
Settle.  About  a  mile  from  tbo 
village  are  Malham  Cove  and 
Gordale  Scar,  two  precipitous 
amphitheatres  of  rock  300  ft.  in 
height,  produced  by  tbe  vast  dis¬ 
placement  of  tbe  mountain  lime¬ 
stone  called  the  Craven  Fault. 
N.  of  the  cove  is  Malham  Tarn,  a 
secluded  upland  lake  about  3  m.  in 
circumference,  the  property  of  the 
nation.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote 
part  of  Water  Babies  at  Malham 
House  near  by.  Pop,  ( 1951 )  parish, 
171.  See  Aire  Ulus. 

Malherbe,  FRAugois  de  (1555- 
1628).  A  French  poet.  Born  at 
Caen,  July  13,  1555,  he  lived  for 

some  years  at 

a  married  Mario 

de^  Coriolis  in 

1605  he  began 
to  enjoy  court 

Francois  de  Malherbe, 

French  poet  successful  car- 

e  e  r  under 
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M.  F.  Malibran, 
French  singer 


Francois  de  Malherbe, 
French  poet 


e  e  r 


among  his  writings  was  his  Con¬ 
solation  a  M.  du  Perier,  1602. 

Mali  (Skt.,  garland).  Indian 
gardener  caste.  The  Marathi  name 
is  Marar.  Numbering  some  two 
millions,  they  arc  small  and  dai’k. 
Their  earliest  occupation  was 
growing  flowers  for  use  in  Hindu 
ritual,  and  in  mocbu'ii  tiirnes  ih(‘y 
have  virtually  monopolised  market- 
gardening  from  tlie  Punjal)  to 
IVU'^so  1*0 

Malibran,  Maria  FfxnuTi'; 
(1808-36).  French  opera  singer. 
Born  in  Paris  on  March  24,  1808, 

Mami(4  Garcia 

singer  in  Italy, 
fc  nuvile  her 

a, I  ice  in  9'he 

French  singer  **  ^  *’  b  r  o  1 

8  V  i  1 1  e  ,  in 
London,  1 825.  After  an  instant  suc¬ 
cess  she  went  with  luu'  faUie.r  to 
America,  wluu’o  she  madi'i  an  un¬ 
happy  inarriagi^  with  a  French 
meriihant,  and  in  1827  nU.iiriKHl  to 
sing  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiiuis  in 
Paris.  GirUal  with  powiu'.s  of 

acting  as  well  as  a  line  voice,  she 

was  one  of  the  most  popular 
singers  of  her  day.  Divonu^l  from 
Malibran,  slu^  marricHl  Gliarhvs  de 
B6riot,  a  IbUgian  violinist,  1835. 
She  died  in  Manelu'ster,  8ept.  23, 
18.36,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-iugbt. 

Malic  Acid.  NnhstaiKH^  dis¬ 
covered  by  Seluwk^  in  1785,  in 
gooseberries  and  unripe  apples.  It 
has  subHecpiently  b(‘en  shown  to 
he  widely  distrilmpHl  in  the  juiiics 
of  plants,  and  may  be  pr('pn,re(l 
from  the  Ixirries  ol'  mountain  ash 
(bWras*  aucupariu),  colkuhod  just 
befoj‘e  they  In^giii  to  redden.  The 
jniee  of  the  herrkis  is  tsxiumscHl, 
milk  of  linu^  adckxl,  and  tbe  cal¬ 
cium  nmlatie,  wldib  si^parates  as  a 
white  sandy  jxiwder,  is  eolkvited, 


addressed  himself  to  the  abolition 
of  official  abuses.  As  press  censor 
he  permitted  a  wide  latitude.  In 
1771  his  condemnation  of  legal 
abuses  ended  in  his  being  banished 
to  his  estates.  On  the  trial  of  Louis 


XVI  by  the  Convention,  when  all 


others  had  de¬ 
serted  the  king, 
he  undertook 
to  defend  him. 
For  this  he  was 
marked  down 
by  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  and 
w^as  arrested 
and  guillotined 
in  Paris,  April 


C.  G.  de  Malesherbes, 
French  royalist 


Louis  XIII.  Deeply  affected  by 
the  death  of  his  son  in  a  duel,  1627, 
commemorated  in  a  fine  sonnet, 
he  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1028. 
Malherbe’s  work  was  chiefly  done 
in  his  later  years,  addressed  to 
court  patrons  or  colobrating  public 
events.  The  odes  and  stanzas  are 
laboriously  finished  and  technically 
correct,  but  lack  poetic  inspiration. 
He  attempted  to  rid  literary 
French  of  all  words  that  might 
reduce  its  clarity,  e.g.  technical, 
foreign,  and  dialect  terms.  His 
rules  for  poetry,  especially  those 
relating  to  versification,  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  its  development 
for  more  than  a  century.  Notable 


washed,  and  dccomiioscxl  weth  hot 
dilute  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  the 
malic  acid  crystalliscH  out.  Chemi¬ 
cally  it  may  b(^  obtained  by  partial 
reduction  of  tartaric  acid  or  by  the 
catalytic  oxidation  oflxuizi^ne. 

Malice.  Tiuun  usixl  in  English 
law.  It  may  unian  eitluu:  actual  ill- 
will  formed  against  a,uother  in  the 
mind  of  the  per.son  (barged  with 
maliee  ;  or  th(^  doing  of  some  kind 
of  d(diberat(^  act  so  injurious  to  an¬ 
other  that  the  law  will  imply  evil 
intent.  Thus  in  murdcu*,  malice 
aforethought  is  rcciuirod ;  this 
has  a  technical  nu^aniug,  including 
not  only  the  deliberate  intent  to 
kill  the  murdered  person,  but  also 


MALICIOUS 


MALINES 


the  making  of  a  ‘‘  suicide  pact  ”  or 
the  infliction  of  a  wound  likely  to 
cause  death  or  grievous  hodily 
harm,  oven  though  neitlu;r  was 
intended. 

In  libel,  the  deliberate  act  of 
writing  causes  the  law  to  j)resuTno 
malice ;  but  not  so  in  slander. 
When  a  libel  or  slander  is  proved 
to  have  been  written  or  uttered  on 
a  privileged  occasion,  e.g.  when 
giving  a  servant’s  character,  ex¬ 
press  malice  must  be  proved.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that,  an  act  law¬ 
ful  in  ilsclf  might  become  unlawful 
if  it  were  done  maliciously,  but  the 
house  of  lords  repelled  this  doctrine 
in  the  trades  union  case  of  Allen  r. 
Plood,  1898.  tiee  Libel ;  blander. 
Malicious  Damage.  A  legal 
term  meaning  damage  done  to 
property  wilfully  and  purposely,  as 
distinct  from  an  act  done  in  ignor¬ 
ance  or  by  accident.  If,  in  order  t  o 
assert  a  claim  of  right,  damage  is 
done  to  property,  it  is  not  malicious 
unless  the  damage  doire  is  in  excevss 
of  -what  was  necessary  t  o  assert  t  he 


prove  a  negative,  namely,  that 
then^  was  no  reasonable  or  probable 
clause  for  the  prosecution,  and  this 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  and 
not  the  jury.  He  must  also  prove 
that  he  was  accpiitted  of  the  charge, 
and  that  the  prosecutor  acted 
maliciously,  i.e.  not  in  exercise  ol' 
a  real  right,  and  not  honestly,  but 
from  temper,  or  froTU  a(!tual  ill- 
will.  b'ee  Maliec. 

Malignant  Disease  (Lat.  malig- 
nuH,  evil).  Teriu  applied  to  any 
virulent  manifestation,  usually 
ending  fatally,  of  a  disease  ordi¬ 
narily  simple,  e.g.  scarlet  fever ;  but 
a  cancerous  growth  of  some  typo 
is  usually  und(Tstood.  This  is 
eharacterised  by  rapid  progress, 
p(»wer  to  inliltrate  into  neighbour¬ 
ing  tissues,  and  a  tendency  to 
form  secondary  deposits  in  other 
organs,  the  cells  being  carried  by 
the  lymphatic  or  blood  stream  ; 
also  by  its  termination  in  the  death 
of  the  victim. 

Malignant  Pustule.  Name  for 

the  boil-like  sore  which  marks  the 


struggle  with  parliament.  Strafford 
and  Laud  were  named  as  llie  chief 
of  these  malignaiits.  EYmiitually 
th(^  term  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
supf)orlcrN  of  the  king. 

Malindi,  Idarbour  in  Kenya 
Colony.  It  is  (hi  m.  ISl.I].  of 
Mombasa  by  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sa.baki  river.  The  town  was 
once  the  (;apital  of  Portuguese  K. 
Africa,  and  cl u ring  the  Arab  fieriod 
was  of  considerable  importance. 
Kubber  is  cultivated  iti  the  area, ; 


from  the  port  maize,  copra,  and 
cotton  arc  exported. 

Malines  on  Mkoiilin  (Khunish, 
Mechelen).  Fifth  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Antwc'rp.  It  is  13  m. 


Malines  arms 


by  rly.  N.N.E.  of 
ih'ussels,  and  lies 
in  flat  country 
on  the  rive  r 
D  y  I  ,  t  h  e 
bra  n  c  h  e  s  o  f 
which  intersect 
tli(‘  town.  H  is 
a  busy  rly.  junc¬ 
tion,  with  (‘X- 


claim.  Sometimes  malicious  clam-  of  entrance  of  the  bacillus  of 
age  is  a  felony,  e.g.  damage  to  sea-  anthrax  {g.v.). 
walls,  canals,  reservoirs,  docks,  Malignants.  Term  first  used  by 
etc.,  sometimes  merely  an  offence  the  i)arliamentarians,  as  in  the 
punishable  by  line  by  a  magis-  (Jrand  Kemonstranee,  of  the  ad- 
trate’s  court.  visers  of  Xving  Charles  I  in  his 

Malicious  Prosecution.  Term 
used  in  English  law  for  the  prefer- 

ring  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  /  | 

the  presentation  of  a  bankruptcy  FiM? 

petition,  maliciously  and  without  4 

reasonable  or  probable  cause.  In  ^ 

an  action  for  damages  for  such  a 
prosecution  the  plainlilf  must 
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Mahnes,  Belgium.  Cathedral  of  S.  Rombold,  14th-“16th  cent.  Top,  Cloth 
Hall  ;  right-hand  part  14th  cent.,  left-hand  Gothic  part  rebuilt  after  1918 

from  a  16th  cent,  design 


tiuisivc'  rly.  (uigiui'ci'iug  slmds,  and 
lias  furniture  making,  printing, 
and  carjxF  and  hu'c*,  making,  and 
other  textile  industries,  but  is  best 
known  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  Ih'lgiuni  and  sinit  of  tiu'  arch¬ 
bishop-primate. 

TIk‘.  eathcHlral  of 
S.  Rombold  is  a 
noble  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  built  about 
A  13()()“"12,  but  re- 

modelled  during  the 
1^!  I  14th-"- U)th  centuries. 

]  *  ''khe  gixuit  W.  tower 

(318  ft.),  begun  in 
m^ver 

j  iniicrior  contains  a 
lai'g('  altarpic‘C(^  by 

. . .  Vail  Dyck  and  otlu'r 

piiiturcH.  Among 
many  churches  are  those  of  W.  John, 
I5th  <!(‘ritury,  and  Notre  Dame, 
founded  1255  and  rebuilt  in  the 
l()th  century,  both  eontaiiiing  paint- 
iugs  by  Rubens,  and  the  Baroqim 
churelies  of  Notre  iJamedu  Val-iles- 
Lis,  16G2--1715,  the  Grand  Beguin- 
age,  Notre  Dame  d’Hanswyk,  and 
Peter  and  Paul,  1<)77.  The 
palais  do  justice  is  a  pieturesiiue 
group  of  Gothic  and  Reuaissancie 
buildings.  On  the  Grande  Placid, 
with  charaeieristic  Flemish  gabled 
houses,  stands  the  Cloth  Hall,  com¬ 
pleted  132(i  (now  town  hall). 

After  Charlemague,  Malinescamo 
to  Lotharingia  915,  under  the  rul(!) 
of  tlio  bishops  of  Liege.  Having 
developed  a  eiTtain  stnmgtk  and 
independences,  and  fought  the 
count  of  Elandm's  to  whom  the 
bishop  had  ceded  his  rights,  it  was 


incorporated  with  Burgundy  in 
1384.  A  period  of  prosperity 
followed,  and  under  Margaret  of 
Austria  as  siadhaldcr,  MaUues  was 
the  virtual  capital  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  1507-30.  In  1559  it  b('eanie 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  A 
famous  holder  of  that  office  was 


France,  and  was  a  corporal  when 
in  1917  he  joined  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries.  He  returned  to  Russia 

and  ht*eanie 
an  oili(‘(T  in 
|/  the  Red  army; 

/C  despite  a  short 
spell  of  retire- 


Cardinal  Mercier  during  the  First  ^  ;;  ment,  he  rose 

Great  War.  The  town  sulfered  to  the  rank  of 


several  bombardments  during  both 
Great  Wars,  hut  its  main  treasures 
survived.  In  the  Second  Great  War, 
it  was  liberated  by'  the  British 
without  fighting  on  Sept.  4,  1944, 
during  their  spectacular  week’s  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Seine  to  Antwerp. 


R.  Y.  Malinowsky, 
Russian  soldier 


m  a  j  o  r  -  g  e  n- 
eral,  and  in 
1939  wascom- 
inaudiiig  the 
Soviet  ()th 


army.  His  forces  fought  a  success- 

ft.  «n) 

ful  delaying  action  on  the  Dnieper 


derives  its  name  from  the  game 
of  paille-rnaille,  or  pell-m(il,  pla.yed 
here  in  Cliaiies  H\s  tiim*.  ft  has 
oil  the  N.  tlu'.  gardtaiK  of  Darltoii 
H  IN  0  Tei’raee,  tlu^  Duke  of  York’s 
Steps  hauling  to  Wahuioo  Place, 
and  the  gardens  of  Marlborough 
House,  St.  .Fames’s  Palaeig  and 
Lancaster  House'.  Nrc  Admiralty 
Arch  ;  St.  .lames’s  I’ark. 

Mallaby-Deeley,  Sin  Harry 
(lS()3-f937).  Ihitish  linanciew  and 
politician.  Born  Oct.  37,  18(53,  son 
of  W.  0.  Dei'lcy,  h(^  was  educated 
at  Slirewsbiny  and  Trinit, yr  Oollegeg 
(.Hmliridge.  He  added  the  surname 
of  Mallaiiy  in  1922. 


Pop.  (1955  est.)  G3,300. 

Malingering  (Fr.  malt  mj  re, 
sickly).  Feigning  illness,  either 
from  hysteria,  or  from  the  hope  of 
escaping  disagreeable  duty  as  in 
war,  or  in  postponing  return  to 
work  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
compensation  pay.  There  is 
generally  some  basis  for  the  symp¬ 
toms  complained  of.  In  cases 
associated  with  pay^ment  of  com¬ 
pensation,  the  cure  is  often  the 
settling  of  the  claim.  The  experi¬ 
enced  consultant,  by  reason  of 
knowledge  of  his  special  branch  of 
medicine,  and  by  the  use  of  instru¬ 
ments,  can  usually  decide  whether 
the  symptoms  recounted  are 
possible  or  probable  or  inconsistent 
with  known  medical  facts. 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw  (1884- 
1942).  A  British  antliropologist. 
Born  in  Cracow,  x4pril  7,  1884,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of 
Cracow  and  Leipzig,  and  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 
From  1914  onwards  he  visited 
New  Guuiea,  N.W.  Melanesia,  and 
S.  and  E.  xAfrica  where  he  carried 
out  research  among  native  tribes. 
His  studies  of  the  ethnology  and 
ethnography  of  the  Mexican  In¬ 
dians  emphasised  the  cultural 
effect  on  primitive  tribes  of  their 
contacts  with  more  advanced 
peoples.  He  later  adopted  British 
nationaUty'  and  eventually  became 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  anthrop¬ 
ologists.  He  left  England  in  1939 
to  become  professor  of  anthrop¬ 
ology  at  Yale,  dying  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  May  IG, 
1942.  His  many  books  include  : 
The  Family  Among  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  1913 ;  Argonauts  of 
the  Western  Pacific,  1922  ;  Myth 
in  Primitive  Psychology,  192G  ; 
Sexual  Life  of  Saimges  in  N.W. 
Melanesia,  1929;  The  Foundations 
of  Faith  and  Morals,  19.30. 

Malinowsky,  Rouion  Yakov- 
LEViTCH  (b.  1899).  A  Russian 
soldier.  Born  in  Odessa  of  peasant 
stock,  lie  served  in  the  First  Great 
War  in  a  Russian  brigade  in 


in  1941,  and  defeated  the  German 
efforts  to  relieve  Stalingrad  in 
1942.  In  1943  he  commanded  the 
troops  which  rcoccupied  Rostov  ; 
he  took  part  in  the  fighting  in  the 
Ulcraine,  and  entered  Bucharest, 
iVug.,  1944,  where  he  signed  the 
United  Nations’  armistice  with 
Rumania.  He  was  promoted 
colonel-general  and  general  of 
army  in  1943,  and  marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1944.  His  troops 
led  tho  drive  through  Hungary 
into  xWistria,  1944-45.  In  1041  ho 
received  tlio  Order  of  Lenin,  in 
1943  that  of  Suvorov.  In  19.57  he 
was  made  minister  of  defcnco. 

Mall,  The.  London  thorough¬ 
fare.  A  tree-lined  avenue,  it  runs 
along  the  N.  side  of  St.  James’s 
Park  between  Admiralty  Arch  at 
Charing  Cross  and  the  (^[uecu 
Victoria  Memorial  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  used  on 
state  occasions  as  a  processional 
route,  and,  like  Pall  Mall  (q.r.), 


He  was  a  })romincnt  iiimncier 
and  a  dealer  in  real  ('state.  Among 
his  ext.ensiv(i  financial  operations 
was  the  i  urehasc'  from  t  he  duke  of 
Bedford  of  (Jo vent  (Jardi'ii,  1913, 
for  a  Slim  e.vcec'dlng  £1,7.50, 000. 
Shortly  aftc'r  the  First  (Jreat  Wa,r, 
when  Iniloring  prices  appe^ared 
'  xeessiv(5,  he  jiromoted  a  scheme 
for  tho  nitailing  of  men’s  ready¬ 
made  suits  at  a  low  price  :  an 
eiiterprisi^  reputed  to  hav(^  cost 
him  £00,000  ;  Ids  tailoring  hIi()|)  in 
tho  Stirand  was  well  known.  Cou- 
H('rvativ('.  M.P.  for  Harrow,  1910- 
18,  and  E.  Willesdcn,  1918-22, 
he  wa,s  eriuited  a  liaironet  in  1922. 
He  (lied  Feb.  d,  1937. 

Mallard.  Common  wild  duck  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  N.  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  ilie  nude  the  head  and 
iKwk  an^  glossy  gn'en,  tln^  hi'east 
chestnut,  the  uiKk'rpairts  gn^yisli 
whit(‘,  and  the  wings  relli'ct  a 
metallic  violet  hue.  d’he  beak  is 
grecnisli  yadlow,  tln^  legs  and  feet 
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The  Mall,  London.  View  along  the  avenue  from  Bucking- 

occasion  of  the  Victory  Parade,  June 
8, 1946.  In  the  foreground  is  the  Queen  Victoria  memorial 


breeding  time 
th(i  colours  arc 
l('Hs  bright.  Tins 
lemalt^  is  smaller 
and  has  mottled 
brown  and  huff 
plumage.  The 
mallard  brec'ds  in 
most  ndh'ed  dis- 
tricts  of  (,U).  Bri¬ 
tain  f.liat  aiixj  near 
towator;  butgreat 
numbers  are  wiu- 
i('r  migrants.  It 
leeds  upon  plants, 
snails,  worms, 
and  insocd;H,  and 
usually  nests  in  a 
hollow  of  tho 
ground  near  tho 
calge  of  a  riv('r  or 
pond,  but  aome- 
times  in  a  troo. 
Most  of  tho  do- 
mosiieated  ducks 
arc  (lose ended 
from  the  mallard. 
^ee  Buck. 


Stephan^  Mallarm^, 
French  poet 


Mallarm6 ,  St  ha  ne  (1842- 
98).  Frencli  poet.  Bom  in  Baris 
on  March  18,  1842,  Mallarme  was 

^  educated  at 

time  in  Bng- 
land.  From 
18(52  onwards 
he  piihli sh(‘-d 
i  ' '’V  poems  in  vari- 

— rf„wJlS!as.''ii  niic!  revir^WR 

A.  Poo’s  The 
Raven,  1875,  other  of  Poe’s  poetry 
in  1888,  issued  his  beautiful 
L’Apres-midi  d’un  Faune  in  187(5, 
and  collected  poems  in  1887. 
The  recognized  leader  of  the 
S^unbolists,  Mallarme  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  French  poets.  After 
his  retirement  from  teaching  in 
1892,  ho  published  Vor.s  et  Prose, 
1893,  and  Divagations,  1897,  He 
died  at  Valvins,  near  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  Sept.  9,  1898.  His  Vers  do 
Circonstance,  a  collection  which 
shows  his  delicate  craft.srnan.ship, 
appeared  in  1920.  Con, suit  French 
Proliles,  E.  Gosso,  1905  ;  The 
Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature, 
A.  Symons,  2nd  ed.  1908. 

Malleability.  A  physical  pro¬ 
perty.  Malleable  materials  can  be 
deformed  permanently  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  normal  to  a  p()rmanont  com¬ 
pression  strain  without  any  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  mateuial. 

This  projoerty  is  particularly 
important  in  such  processes  as  the 
forging,  pressing,  and  rolling  {q.v.) 
of  metals  and  metal  alloys,  many 
of  which  are  malleable  in  varying 
degrees  Probably  the  most  malle¬ 
able  metal  is  gold  which  can  bo 
hammered  out  to  thicknesses  of 
the  order  of  one-300, 000th  part  of 
an  inch.  Some  metals  are  malleable 
only  at  temperatures  above  their 
recrystallisation  tempera turo  (q.v.) 
and  a  few  only  at  temperatures 
below  their  re  crystallisation  tem¬ 
perature,  the  former  because  of 
cold  shortness  and  the  latter  be¬ 
cause  of  hot,  or  red,  shortneas. 
Some  metals  and  materials  are 
malleable  only  over  a  very  limited 
range  of  temperature. 

Malleco.  Inland  province  of 
Central  Chile.  It  is  bounded  E. 
and  K.  by  the  prov.  of  Biobio,  and 
S.  by  Cautin.  The  cliief  products 
are  wheat,  timber,  and  cattle.  Gold 
is  found.  The  capital  is  Angol, 
70  m.  by  rly.  S.S.E.  of  Con¬ 
cepcion.  Area,  5,511  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1952)  159,419. 

Mallee  Scrub  (Eucalyptus  dum~ 
oaa).  Species  of  eucalyptus,  a 
native  of  Australia.  The  root  forms 
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a  flat  di.sk  about  3  ft.  acro.ss  and 
8  or  10  ins.  thick,  knowni  to  the 
colonists  as  a  “scab.”  From  its 
underside  numerous  rootlets  de¬ 
scend  until  they  reach  moist urc, 
often  to  a  depth  of  ov(U'  30  ft. 
From  the  ui)per  side*,  there  are 
many  slender  stems  14  or  15  ft. 
long,  bearing  dense  clusters  of 
Icav'cs  at  the  summits.  The  scrub 
extends  monotouously  over  many 
miles  of  the  diy  plains,  hut  the 
rootlets,  cut  into  lengths,  yield  a 
sup])ly  of  drinkable  fluid. 

Malleson,  (William)  Miles  (b. 
1888).  British  actor.  Born  at 
Croydon,  Surrey,  May  25,  1888,  ho 
went  to  Emmanuel,  Caml)ri(lgc, 
then  studied  at  the  R.A.D.A.  Ho 
made  his  first  stage  a])})earanco  at 
Liverpool,  1911,  his  lir.st  London 
appearance  1913.  Ho  wa,s  specially 
succes.sful  in  Shakespearian  comedy 
parts,  e.g.  Aguccheok,  Quince, 
Polonius.  A  member  of  John 
GielgmBs  co.,  ^  ^  .  , 

also  had  several  f  '' '  '  i 

.seasons  with  ''  ’ 

the  Old  Vic  CO.  i 
His  English  [  I', 

versions  of  Mo-  b.,  y/St  if.y. 

Here’s  L’x\varci! 

and*  Tartu flb 
were  put  into 

the  0 1  d  V  i  c  Milos  Malleson, 
ropertiory.  He  British  actor 

also  appeared  with  succu'hh  in  films, 
e.g.  Kind  Hcjjirts  and  (  joroiudiS  and 
The  Captain’s  Paradise. 

Mailing.  Name  of  a  parish  and 
market  town  and  of  a  village  in 
Kent,  England.  West  Mailing,  or 
Town  Mailing,  is  5  m.  W.  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  on  the  Pilgrims’  Way  (q.v.), 
with  a  rly.  station.  1 1  is  notable  for 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  for 
a  community  of  Benedictine  nuns 
by  Bisliop  Gundulf  in  1099,  and 
partly  rebuilt  in  1738.  Near  by  is 
St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  built  about 
1070,  The  village  of  E.  Mailing  has 
an  old  church.  For  the  horticul¬ 
tural  research  siat'iou,  ,see  East 
Mailing. 

Mallock,  William  Huhrell 
(1849-1923).  British  autlior.  A 

nephew  of  J.  A.  Froude,  he  v-as 

educated  privately  anil  at  BalHol 
College,  Oxford.  He  first  at¬ 
tracted  atten¬ 
tion  with  a 
s  e  m  i  -  p  h  i  1  o  - 
sophieal  satire. 
The  Now  Re¬ 

public,  1877. 
Later  books, 
aiming  at  ex¬ 

posing  thefalla- 

W.  H.  MaUock,  of  radical, 

Brifiijh  author  socialist,  and 


Milos  Malleson, 
British  actor 


MALLOW 


secularist  ideas,  include  Social 
Equality,  1882  ;  Labour  and  the 
Popular  Wcltare,  1893  ;  Aristo- 
(iracy  and  Evolution,  1898;  Social 
Reform,  1914  ;  and  The  Limits 
of  Pure  Democracy,  1918.  He 
also  wrote  novids  and  ]\l(‘mories 
of  Ijife  and  !jit(‘raturc,  1020.  He 
died,  April  2,  1923. 

Mallory,  George  !HH'Gn(l887- 
1924).  British  mountaineer,  A 
inmnber  of  the  EveuNst  expeditions 

of  1922  and  -■  -  . - 

l!)24,  he  lost 
his  life  in  an 
attenii)t  with 
Andrew  Iia'iiu' 
to  reach  llie 
summit.  They 
were  last  staui 
at  28,239  ft. 
on  fluno  8.  It 
is  not  known  if 
they  achiewod  G.  L.  Mallory, 
tlioir  olijcct  bo-  mountaineer 

fore  they  died.  (Conmlt  The  Epic 
of  Mount  Everest,  Sir  F.  Young- 
husband,  192(5.)  Sir  Tralford  Ltugh 
Leigh-Mallory  (q.v.)  wms  a  younger 
1  )rofcl  10 1*. 

Mallow  (Malra).  Genus  of  herbs 
of  the  family  Malvaceae,  fl’liey  are 
nativu-'S  of  Europe,  tem})crate  A.sia, 
and  N.  Africa.  They  haATi  large, 
Jobed,  or  divided  leaves,  and  showy 
rose,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  a  ring  of  large  see.ds,  each 
in  a  lea.thei’y  sludl.  The  common 
mallow  (M.  s  y  Ives  In', ‘^')  has  a  stem 
two  or  th iHHj!  ft.  in  hesight,  with 
lobed  leaves  and  blue-purple  flow¬ 
ers,  Musk  mallow  (M.  nwschatn) 
has  the  leaves  divided  into  slender 
segments,  and  pale  rosy  flowers. 
Marsh  mallow  (AltJuim  n(fic.i'naU,H) 
bedongs  to  a  separate  genus  which 
includes  the  hollyhock. 

Mallow.  Market  town,  urban 
(list.,  and  rt^sort  of  co.  Cork,  Irish 
Republic.  It  stands  on  the  Black- 
water,,  21  m.  from  Cork,  with  a 
station  on  the  state  rly.  It  has  a 
miiu'ral  spring,  for  which  there  is  a 
pump-room,  and  tluu'e  are  mins  of 
a  casih'.  onc(^  belonging  to  the  Di's- 
monds.  The  industries  an^  tanning 
and  milling,  while  the  town  is  the 
C(mtr(‘-  for  an  agricultural  district 
and  for  salmon  fishing.  It  ha.H  a 
large  sugar-beet  factory,  with  1,(K)0 
employei's.  The  town  was  seriously 
damaged  by  lire  in  Sept.,  1920,  as 
the  result  of  reprisjils  for  the  action 
of  some  insurgc'.nts  who  raided  the 
barraoks  and  shot  dead  a  sergeant 
of  the  17th  Lancers.  The  shooting 
of  several  railwaymcn  hero  in  Jan., 
1921,  led  to  the  threat  of  a  rly. 
strike  in  England,  averted  by  the 
appointment  of  a  niilitary  court  of 
inquiry.  Market  days,  Tucs.  and 
Fri.  Pop.  (1951)  5,504. 
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Malm.  Geological  term  used  in 
Germany  to  denote  the  Upper 
Jurassic  beds — Oxford  Clay  to  Pur- 
beck.  See  Jurassic  System. 

Malmaison.  Chateau  of  France, 
in  the  dept,  of  Seine-et-Oise.  It 
lies  4  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  and  6  m.  by  tram  from  Paris. 
The  chateau,  dating  from  the  early 
17th  century,  but  rebuilt  under 
Napoleon  I,  is  famous  as  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Empress  Josephine 
(g.r.),  who  died  here  in  1814.  For 
some  years  the  property  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Spain,  it  was  bought 
by  Napoleon  III.  In  1900  it  was 
given  to  the  nation  by  D.  Osiris. 

Malmedy.  Town  and  district  of 
Belgium.  The  town  is  25  m.  S. 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  on  the  river 
Warche,  and  lies  amid  steep, 
wooded  hiUs.  It  has  a  population 
of  5,000,  mostly  Walloons,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  tanneries 
and  paper  mills.  The  dist.  covers 
an  area  of  318  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  37,000,  of  whom  9,500  are 
Walloons.  The  staple  industry  is 
dairy  farming.  With  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  dist.  of  Eupen  Malmedy 
was  given  to  Prussia  in  1814.  By 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1919, 
Germany  renounced  in  favour  of 
Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over 
the  two  dists.,  in  which  a  plebiscite 
was  permitted.  Only  62  persons 
voted  against  annexation,  of  whom 
43  were  German  officials,  and 
Malmedy  was  reunited  to  Belgium 
in  Sept.,  1920. 

Malmedy  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  on  May  10,  1940,  and  on 
May  IS  was  reincorporated  into 
Germany.  The  town,  liberated 
by  troops  of  the  U.S.  1st  Army  on 
Sept.  12,  1944,  was  hotly  con¬ 
tested  during  the  German  Ardennes 
offensive  in  Dec.,  being  severely 
bombed  in  error  by  U.S.  aircraft 
while  actually  occupied  by  Allied 
forces.  The  Germans  failed  to  re¬ 
take  the  town.  See  map  in 
p.  566. 

Malmesbury.  Borough  and 
market  town  of  Wiltshire.  It 
stands  on  the  Avon,  17  m.  W.  of 

Swindon.  The 
chief  building  is 
the  church  of  S. 
Mary  and  S.  Aid- 
helm,  which  was 
part  of  the 
church  of  a 
Benedictine  ab¬ 
bey.  Mainly  12th- 

„  ,  century,  it  is  no- 

Malmesbury  arms  ted  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Norman  porch.  There  is  a 
market  cross  of  the  16th  century 
in  the  market  place.  The  tovm 
has  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  and  has  factories  manu¬ 


facturing  electri¬ 
cal  and  electronic 
equipment. 
Malmesbury  grew 
up  round  the 
abbey,  which  de¬ 
veloped  from  a 
hermitage  found¬ 
ed  by  an  Irish 
missionary 
named  Maildulf, 
hence  Malmes¬ 
bury.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  monastic 
buildings,  of 
which  little  re- 
mains,  were 
erected  about 


Malmesbury,  Wiltshire.  The  abbey  from  the  south 


this  time,  and  in  the  12tli  century 
a  castle  was  built  here.  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  long  known  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth.  Fairs  and  mar¬ 
kets  were  granted  to  the  citizens, 
and  the  town  was  separately  re¬ 
presented  in  parliament,  1295- 
1885.  Pop.  (1951)  2,509. 

Malmesbury,  Jajvies  Haebis, 
1st  Earl  of  (1746-1820).  British 
diplomatist.  Born  at  Salisbury, 
April  21,  1746,  the  son  of  James 
Harris,  M.P.  and  author,  he  was 
educated  at  Wincliestor  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  in  1768  began  a  long 
diplomatic  career.  He  was  first  at 
Madrid ;  was  minister  at  Berlin, 
1772-76,  at  St.  Petersburg,  1777- 
83,  and  at  The  Hague,  1783-88. 
In  1788  he  was  made  a  baron  and 
in  1800  an  earl.  He  died  Nov.  21, 
1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  James  Edward  (1778-1841). 
His  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
were  edited  by  the  3rd  earl  of 
Malmesbury,  1844,  who  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  letters,  1870. 

Malmesbury,  Jamfs  Howard 
Harris,  3rd  Earl  of  (1807-89). 
British  politician.  The  son  of  the 
2nd  earl,  he  was  horn  March 
25,  1807,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In 
1841  he  entered  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  as  M.P.  for  Wilton,  but  in 
the  same  year  he  became  a  peer. 
Attached  to  the  Tory  party,  he 
was  foreign  minister  in  the  short 
ministries  of  1852  and  1858-59. 
From  1866  to  1868  he  was  lord 
privy  seal,  as  he  was  from  1874-76. 
In  1884  he  published  his  Memoirs 
of  an  Ex-Minister.  He  died  May  1 7, 
1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Edward  James  (1842-99). 
The  5th  earl,  James  Edward  (1872- 
1950),  was  chairman  of  the  London 
Hospital  Saturday  fund  1921-38. 
His  son  William  James  (b.  1907) 
succeeded  as  6th  earl. 

Malmesbury,  William  of 
(c.  1093-c.  1143).  English  chroni¬ 
cler.  A  monk  of  Malmesbury,  ho 


passed  most  of  his  adult  life  ilioro. 
Having  studied  the  work  of  Bede, 
he  began  to  write  an  account  of 
the  history  of  England,  the  Gesia 
Regum,  d(^<li(;attul  to  his  friend, 
Robert,  carl  of  Gloucester,  Iho 
narrative  being  coni.iniied  to  1142 
in  his  Historia  Novella.  He  also 
wrote  a  Gesta  Pontfficum  Ang- 
lorum.  William  is  probably  the 
best  extant  authority  for  the 
reigns  of  the  Norinau  liings. 

Malmg^ren,  Einit  (1895-1928). 
Swedish  meteorologist.  .Born  at 
Falun,  he  became  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Borno  hydrograjihic  in¬ 
stitute,  joining  Amundscui  in  the 
N.  l^olar  basin  in  1922,  and  later 
becoming  meteorologist  to  the 
expedition.  He  was  also  meteoro¬ 
logist  to  Nobile  in  the  airship 
Italia  on  the  N.  Bole  expedition 
in  1928  and  was  injiind  when  the 
Italia  erasluHl  on  the  ice,  May  25, 
1928.  To  bring  hel[)  ho  and  two 


eoiiipanions  seii  one  lor  tJape 
North,  but  on  Juno  15,  unable  to 
go  any  Jartlun*,  ho  induced  liis 
companions  to  go  on  without  him. 
As  a  mcmiorial  of  this  sacrifice  a 
professorship  was  founded  at 
Uppsala  university. 

Malmo.  Seaport  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  Jiln  or  co.  of  Mal- 
mohuH.  It  stands  on  tho  Sound, 

almost  opposite 
Cop(mhagen,  16 
m.  away.  An 
important  naval 
port  and  rly. 
j  unction,  it  has  a 
castle,  now  part¬ 
ly  used  as  a  bar¬ 
racks.  The  town 
hall  dates  from 
church  of  S.  Peter 
century.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  capacious  and  well  equiiiped 
with  docks,  warehouses,  etc. 
There  arc  shipbuilding  yards,  iron¬ 
works,  and  breweries,  besides  fac¬ 
tories  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  textiles.  A  largo 
trade  is  carried  on  in  timber. 
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matches,  chalk,  cement,  and  apjri- 
cultural  produce.  Communica¬ 
tion  is  maintained  across  tlie 
Sound  by  train  ferries,  Malmb 
was  fortiiied  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and,  owing  to  its  position,  became 
an  important  seaport  wdien  the 
Baltic  trade  was  at  its  height, 
during  the  Hanseatic  period.  Pop. 
(1956  est.)  209,500. 

Malmohus.  A  Ian  or  co.  of 
Sweden.  The  S.  half  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Scania,  it  is  the  semthern- 
most  part  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  areas  in  the  country.  Mahno 
is  the  capital.  Area  1,871  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1955  est.)  602,000. 

Malmsey.  Name  given  to  a 
white  or  red  wine,  originally  made 
in  Crete  or  other  Greek  islands.  It 
was  exported  from  Na})oli  di  Mal- 
vasia,  in  the  Morea,  and  from  its 
medieval  Prcnch  name,  Malvcsie, 
the  older  form,  Malvoisic,  is  de¬ 
rived.  It  is  a  sweet,  luscious,  white 
wine  of  high  alcoholic  content,  and 
is  now  chiefly  produced  in  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  Madeira,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia. 

Malmstone.  A  local  variety  of 
Upper  Greensand.  It  is  a  siliceous 
rock,  and  some  hard  fine  grained 
beds  have  been  used  in  buildings. 
Other  varieties  have  b(‘en  in  de¬ 
mand  as  firestones  for  lining  lime¬ 
kilns,  etc. 

Maloja  oii  MALoaatA.  Mountain 
pass  of  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Grisons.  It  begins  at  St.  Moritz, 
and  leads  to  Chiavenna,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sondrio,  Italy.  Lowest  of 
the  passes  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  with  an  alt.  of  5,940  ft.,  it 
descends  into  the  Brega  glia  valley, 
the  beginning  of  the  Bngadinc. 

Malolos.  A  town  of  Luzon, 
Philipi)ine  islands,  the  capital  of 
the  prov.  of  Bulacaii.  A  busy  trad¬ 
ing  centre,  it  stands  on  a  channel  of 
the  Pampanga  delta,  N.W.  of  Man¬ 
ila,  about  5  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
close  to  the  Manila  rly.  Bice  is  the 
chief  article  of  trade.  Malolos  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Pilipinos 
against  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  A., 
1898-99.  Pop.  est.  26,000. 

Malone,  Edmund  (1741-1812). 
British  critic.  He  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Oct.  4,  1741,  and  educated 

at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  London 
in  1777,  and 
devoted  him¬ 
self  to  litera¬ 
ture.  He  died 
May  25,  1812. 
His  great  work 

Edmund  Malone.  Ws  'ditioii 

British  critic  Shakespeare 

A/tcr  jicunoids  in  10  volumcB, 


'/'y  jy]  ■■ 


ic h n r c h  of  S . 
Oswald.  This  w\as 
restored  in  the 

19th  ccnttii'V- 

Theiv.  was  a  cas- 

tie  hove,  in  the 
aiid 

Waimo,  Sweden.  Quays  and  warehouses  on  the  inner  harbour  in  Cormvall,  2  m. 

from  Truro. 

1 790.  He  detected  the  Shakespoar-  Malpighi,  MAJiOioaao  ( 1 628-94). 
ian  forgeries  of  William  Hciiry  Italian  anatomist.  Ih’:  was  horn 
Ireland  {q.v.),  and  was  also  one  of  March  10,  1628,  near  Bologna.  He 
the  first  to  deny  the  authenticity  discovered  by  means  of  the  micro- 
of  the  so-called  Rowley  poems  of  scope  capillary' circulation,  blood 
Ohatterton  (q.v.).  corpusclc.s,  and  important  facts 

Malonic  Acid.  White  crystal-  relating  to  the  akin,  tlie  kidneys, 
line  substance  discovered  in  1858  and  the  spleen',  and  he  was  cadnlit- 
by  Dessaignea.  Ho  juopared  it  by  tedly  the  lather  of  microscopic 
oxidising  malic  acid  with  potas-  anatomy.  He  used  this  instrument 
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Waimo,  Sweden.  Quays  and  warehouses  on  the  inner  harbour 


M.  Malpighi, 
Italian  anatomist 

.Died  in  Rome, 


sium  bichromate.  It  is  boat  pro-  also  in  botani-  . 

pared  from  a  mixture  of  mono-  cal  rose  arch, 
chloracetic  acid,  potassium  carbon-  and  his  Aua- 
ato,  and  potassium  cyanide.  When  tomia  Plantar- 
malonic  acid  is  heated  at  a  high  uni  was  juib- 
temperature,  carbon  dioxide  and  fished  by  tlK‘. 
acetic  acid  result.  It  is  soluble  in  Royal  Society, 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Malonic  Ho  wrote  many 
ester,  which  is  prepared  from  the  treatises,  the 
acid,  is  an  important  agent  used  in  chief  being  On 
the  synthesis  of  organic  substances,  the  Lungs;  near-  M.  Malpighi, 
Malory,  Bin.  Iuomas  {fl.  1469).  ly  all  ■wen^  also 
English  romance  writer.  According  pub.  in  London.  .Died  in  Rome, 
to  Bale,  he  was  a  Welshman,  but  Nov.  30,  1094.  Pron.  Malpcoghee. 
Prof.  Kittridgo  showed,  in  Who  Malplaquet,  Battlio  ok.  Allied 
Was  Sir  Thomas  Malory  ?,  that  ho  victory  over  the  Erench  in  the  War 
was  a  knight  of  Ncwbold  Revoll  in  of  the  Spaiiisli  Succession,  Sc'pt.  1 1, 
Warwickshire.  His  Morto  d’ Arthur  1709.  Malplaquct  is  a  .Eretuih  vil- 
is  the  most  important  English  lage  in  the  dept,  of  Nord,  10  m.  S. 
prose  work  written  before  the  ago  ofMons.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
of  Elizabeth,  a  compilation  and  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  command  of 
free  translation  mainly  from  French  the  allied  British  and  imperial 
sources  of  the  old  Arthurian  ro-  troops,  had  been  bivouacked  ojipo- 
manccs,  arranged  in  more  or  less  site  the  French  army  of  Marshal 
connected  form.  Finished  in  1469,  Villara  for  two  days,  Marlborough 
it  was  lirst  printed  by  Caxton  in  impatiently  awaiting  the  eomuir- 
1485,  and  has  been  many  times  rcnce  of  the  Dutch  envoys  to  make 
reprinted.  The  work,  which  has  an  attack.  On  oitlua,’  side  over 
inilueneed  poets,  prose-writers,  and  90,000  men  were  engaged, 
artists  from  Bpenser  to  our  own  At  9  a.m.  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
time,  is  in  21  books.  A  notable  trians  attacked,  but  wore  resisti'd 
modern  edition  is  that  of  Oskar  stubbornly.  Not  till  Marlborough 
Sommer,  3  vols.,  1889-91.  See  had  hurled  three  Ifi-itish  battalious 
Morto  d’ Arthur.  into  the  fray  were  tlie  French  fortaal 

Malot,  Heotou  Henei  (1830-  back.  The  Royal  Irish  regimeut 
1007).  French  novelist.  Ho  was  then  charged  and  totally  routed 
born  at  Rouen,  May  20,  1830.  In  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of 
1858  he  published  Victimes  d’  Franco,  and  the  battle  spread.  The 
Amour,  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  left,  was 
largely  pi'esenting  the  period  of  repulsed  with  overwhelming  losses 
the  Second  Empire.  Several  of  his  by  the  French  ;  Eugene  aiul  Marl- 
novels  were  translated  into  Eng-  borough  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
lish,  Sans  Famille,  1878  (Eng.  made  an  irresistible  assault  on  tlio 
trans.  No  Relations,  1880)  achieving  centre  and  right,  and  eventually 
wide  success.  He  died  July  19, 1907.  the  Allies  liegan  a  general  advance 
Malpas.  Mai'ket  town  of  Cho-  before  which  the  whole  French 
shire,  England.  It  is  13  m.  S.E.  of  Ibrco  retired.  Marlborough’s  own 
Chester,  and  has  a  rly.  station,  losses  were  too  heavy  for  him  to 
Chief  building  is  the  Perpendicular  follow.  In  the  whole  war  no  battle 
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approached  jMalplaquet  for  its 
fierce  fighting  and  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  the  Allies  losing  20,000  men 
and  the  French  12,000.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  result  was  that  it  gave  Mons 
to  the  Allies. 

Malraus:,  Andre  (b.  1901). 
Frenc'h  ^vrite^■  and  politician.  Born 
Nov.  3,  1901,  and  educated  in 
Paris,  he  travelled  %videlv  and 
conducted  an  archaeological  ex¬ 
pedition  m  Indo-China,  1923-25. 
He  served  with  the  government 
army  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  of  which  he  gave  his  im¬ 
pressions  in  L’Espoir  (Eng.  trans. 
Bays  of  Hope).  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  novelists  of  his  day, 
he  vu’ote  among  other  works  Ten- 
tation  de  TOccident,  Les  Con- 
querants,  La  Voie  Hoy  ale.  La 
Condition  Huniaine  (Eng.  trans. 
Man’s  Fate),  Les  Noyers  d'Alten- 
burg.  During  the  Second  Great 
War  he  fought  -with  the  tank  di¬ 
vision,  1939-40,  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Germans,  but  escaped  to  what 
was  then  unoccupied  France. 
Here  he  fought  with  the  maquis, 
and  led  the  Alsace-Lorraine  bri¬ 
gade  with  the  French  1st  army  in 
the  Amsges,  1944-45.  Tie  was 
minister  of  information  in  the  de 
Gaulle  government,  1945-46. 

Malstatt-Burbach.  Industrial 
suburb  lying  to  the  N.W,  of  Saar- 
btiicken  (g'.r.),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Saar. 

Malt.  Haw  material  of  the 
brewer  and  distiller.  It  is  produced 
by  causing  the  seed-grains  of  var¬ 
ious  cereals,  principally  barley,  to 
germinate,  so  converting  their 
albumen  into  diastase,  and  their 
starch  into  sugar.  When  the 
growth  has  been  stopped,  the  malt 


is  screened  to  remove  the  rootlets 
or  sprits.”  which  contain  about 
43  p.c.  of  digestible  carbohydrates 
and  albuminoids.  Under  the  name 
of  malt-culins  or  malt-coombs 
these  are  given  as  a  nourishing 
food  to  milk-eows  and  other  cattle. 

Malta.  Largest  of  a  group  of 
islands  hi  the  Mediterranean  which 
form  a  British  territory.  It  ivas 
awarded  the  George 
Cross,  1942,  for  its 
service  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  in 
the  Second  Great 
War.  It  lies  60  m. 
S.  of  Sicil}^  and  180 

Malta  arms  “‘t™”  '' 

point  ot  Atnca.  An 

important  sea-air  base  it  possesses 
three  aerodi'omes,  an  up-to-date 
dockyard,  and  a  fine  double  har¬ 
bour  on  the  E.,  at  Valletta.  In 
the  First  Great  War  it  was  an 
Allied  base,  in  particular  of  the 
French  fleet  ;  over  100,000  British 
wounded  from  Salonica  and  the 
Dardanelles  passed  through  its 
hospitals,  and  it  became  known  as 
the  nurse  of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  the  story  of  Malta  during 
the  iSccond  Great  War,  see.  the 
separate  entry  following  this. 

An  irregular  oval  in  shape, 
Malta  is  17  in.  long  by  about 
9  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area  of 
94-9  sq.  m.  Off  the  N.W.  Ilea  the 
smaller  island  of  Gozo,  with  an 
area  of  25-9  sq.  m.  Comino  and 
some  islets  are  attaelied  to  Malta. 
The  population  of  the  islands  i\'as 
estimated  in  1955  .as  314,000. 

Both  Malta  and  Gozo,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  limestone,  have 
an  irregular  and  rocky  surface. 
Some  45,000  acres  of  land  are 
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Malta.  Map  of  the  islands  forming  a  British  territory  in  the  Mediterranean 
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under  cultivation  ;  the  soil,  though 
shallow,  is  rich  in  phosphates 
which  render  it  fertile.  Chief  pro¬ 
ducts  are  [lotatoes,  onions,  oranges, 
grapes  and  figs,  wheat  a,nd  barley. 
Goats,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  reared. 
Malta  can  produce  ('aiOi  year 
enough  food  for  its  population  for 
100  days  only.  The  coastline, 
except  on  the  S.W.,  is  mueli 
indented,  the  chief  bays  being,  on 
the  N.E.,  Melleha,  8t.  Ihuil’s,  and 
the  double  indentation  Ibrmcd  by 
the  promontory  on  which  Val¬ 
letta,  the  capital,  is  built ;  on  the 
S.E.,  Alarsa  Seirocc.o.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthy  in  winter,  -warm 
in  summer. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  arc  agi'ituiliuro  and 
services  rendered  in  JI.M.  dock¬ 
yard  and  for  l.hc  navy,  the  army, 
and  the  R.A.F.  The  Brii  ish  govt., 
as  the  largest  employer  o('  laiiour, 
keeps  AlaUeso  economy  function¬ 
ing.  Minor  manufaeiures  include 
beer,  lace,  (Hilton,  cigarettes,  pipes, 
filigree.  Soft  limestone,  cut  with 
axes  and  used  to  build  Malta’s 
houses,  is  the  island’s  only  mineral. 

Hainfall  averagens  18  ins.  a  ytnir. 
Water  is  stoiTd  in  undmgrouud 
galleries,  into  wliieh  the  rain  per¬ 
colates.  The  supply  is  inachiquato 
for  all  needs. 

The  Maltese  languagcg  Berber- 
Semitie  in  origin  but  having 
Phoenician  words,  assimilated 
Arabic  idiom,  and  has  continually 
absorbed  many  European,  includ¬ 
ing  English  words. 

Early  History  of  the  Island, 

Malta  (H)iitains  sonui  remarkable 
mcgalithie  sanctuaries  (e.r/.  Hal 
Tarxion)  of  the  Neolithic  pewiod 
(3r(l  millenium  b.o.),  with  oriental 
affinities.  These  shriiu^s  foil  into 
disuse  w'lum  neweeimu’s,  porlia[)H 
from  S.  Italy,  cnioi'cd  Malta  in  the 
2nd  millenium.  Later  arrivals 
were  in  turn  Phoonieiana,  c,  1000 
B.O.,  and  Greeks,  8th  century. 
Carthage  conquered  the  island  in 
480  B.o.  The  Romans  idirncd  the 
Carthaginians  out  during  the 
Second  Punic  Mhir  and  the  island 
prospered  under  Roman  rule. 
Ht.  Panl’s  Bay  is  the  iiraditional 
wSite  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  apostle 
in  A.D.  58  (Acts  27). 

Malta  was  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals  and  Goths  in  the  5th 
century  a.d.  They  wore  driven 
out  by  Boliaariua,  who  attached 
it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  North 
African  Arabs  established  them¬ 
selves  hero  in  870.  In  1090  the 
Arabs  w^oro  expelled  by  Roger 
the  Norman,  Count  of  Sicily,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  the  island  thus 
becoming  a  depondoncy  of  Sicily, 
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and  like  Sicily  paHsing  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Hohenstaulcn.  On 
the  extinction  of  that  houseg  soon 
after  1250,  Peter  king  of  Aragon 
secured  Malta.  The  Aragonese 
kings  recognized  the  pri\dleg(\s 
of  local  govt,  granted  to  the  island 
by  Count  Roger  the  Norman,  and 
set  up  a  popular  council.  As  a 
Spanish  dependency  Malta  became^ 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Charles 
V  and  in  1530  that  sovereign  gave 
it  to  the  knights  of  S.  tiohn  oi' 
Jerusalem,  who,  driven  i'rom 
Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  sought  a 
new  home.  When  the  Turks  laid 
siege  to  Malta  in  May,  1505,  it 
was  strenuously  defencied  by  th(i 
knights,  led  by  their  grand  masttT 
John  Parisot  do  la  Valctte  and 
assisted  by  Maltese  troops,  of 
whom  6,000  perished.  The  Turks 
withdrew  on  Sept.  8,  1565.  On  that 
day  in  1943  the  surrender  signed 
by  Italy  on  Sept.  3  eanu'  into 


routes.  RIalta  is  also  base  of 
the  British  Me'diterranean  fh'et. 

Under  British  protection,  Malta 
wa,s  governed  as  a  crown  colony 
und<T  the  (Colonial  odlec^  with 
various  forms  of  repn'Siuitative 
couneil  to  assist  the  governor,  that 
of  I8S7  bcMtig  tlH‘ most  liberal.  It 
was  re])laeed  in  1900  by  a  more 


to  Ui(‘.  exclusion  of  Maltese.  From 
I03d  Malt('se  bceamt'  the  language 
ol’  th(^  law  I'ourts,  and  was  taught 
in  ih(^  university  (which  has  an 
av(',rag(^  of  250  sliKhnits).  8uh- 
se(jU('nl.  const  it  ut  ions  under  crown 
colony  rnl(s  tn  which  the  island 
had  reverted,  madc^  English  and 
Malt(‘S(^  the  odieiid  langnag(‘H.  The 


'  'u  J 


Malta.  Fort  San  Salvatore,  a  point  in  the  Cottonera  Lines  (1668)»  part  ofi  the 
great  system  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Top,  Grand 

Harbour  at  Valletta,  from  Kalkara 


eftcct,  and  the  dual  victory  is  now 
celebrated  in  Malta  on  that  day, 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories, 
which  is  Malta’s  national  day. 

The  knights  ofS.  John  fortilied 
Malta  and  built  many  aubergi^s, 
palaces,  and  ehurchi'S,  but  in  1798 
the  effete  grand  master  Hompe^seh, 
yielding  to  the  dofeetion  of  the 
French  knights,  stirrenderod  the 
island  to  Napoleon  without  a 
fight.  Three  months  later  the 
Maltose  rose  against  the  Freiicdt, 
who  in  1800  capitulated  to 
British,  Maltese,  and  Neapolitan 
forces.  In  1814  the  treaty  of  Paris 
ratified  the  cession  of  the  Maltese 
Is.  to  Groat  Britain,  a  cession 
made  at  the  exx)licit  request  of  the 
Maltese  people.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869  Malta 
became  an  important  coaling 
station  on  the  great  trade  route 
between  Great  Britain,  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Far  East.  With  the  development 
of  air  transport,  she  became  a 
staging  post  on  the  empire  air 


restricted  one.  At  the  (uid  of  iln^ 
First  Gn^at  War,  Malta  HuffiTcHl 
from  luin'st  and  mild  riots,  and  in 
1021  was  gr!iiit(ul  re-Hponsible 
goyernuKuitt  uiKha’  tho  Aimu-y- 
Milner  constitution,  toget  licu*  with 
a  grant  in  aid  of  a,  cpuiri.tu*  of  a 
million  sterling.  There  was  an 
elected  legislative  assemhly  of  32 
mombora  and  a  senaU^  of  17. 
Local  alfairs  wesro  the  concern  of 
the  prime  miniHt(U-  and  his  cabinet, 
imx)erial  intercssts  and  defences 
being  reserved  to  tho  crown.  Uudeu- 
self-govornmeut,  edmuition  and 
communications  improvcul  and  th(‘, 
Maltese  languag(5  finally  sup- 
XJanied  the  Italian,  which  laid 
boon  imported  by  Sicilian  notaries 
at  the  time  of  the  knights.  Fascist 
interferenco  in  Malta’s  domestic 
affairs  in  a  struggle  to  Italianise 
Malta  on  tho  jiart  of  Mussolini  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  Maltese 
people  and  ended  in  1933  in  the 
withdrawal  of  t,ho  constitution  of 
1921,  under  which  Italian  and 
English  wore  the  official  languages 


MacDonald  I’onstitution  of  1939 
ereait(‘(l  an  a,(lvisory  (council  of 
govcrinueat,  (‘.onsist.lug  of  tim 
(‘l(‘et(uL  tiwo  nominadcul,  a,nd  (ught 
ollicial  iueml)(‘rs,  of  which  tln^ 
govciruor  was  presiihuit ;  and  Ihe 
govuu'nor’s  e,x(‘(tut ivu‘,  eonneil  in- 
eluded  two  ehadiHl  nKunbers.  This 
form  ol'govl.  fundiotusl  through¬ 
out  th<^  BcHiond  Great  Wa.r.  A 
iK'.w  e.oustitution,  n^st.oriug  a.u(iO" 
nomy  in  local  matters,  promised 
in  thily,  1913,  eanu^  into  (Fleet 
iSepli.  22,  1947.  Tlic^  first  parlia-- 
ment  under  Ibis  was  optuuKl  by  the 
duke  of  Glouees(.(U*,  Nov.  10; 

1  labour  Indd  24  out  of  40  s(uits, 
lour  part.ies,  iiududiug  a  nalloiudist 
pro- Italian  pa^rty  with 
nunubtu'H,  Hlia.ring  tlui  ollnu's.  The 
a-Hsernbly  mot  in  tbe^  17th  ecmti. 
hall  of  S.  Mi(4nu^I  and  M.  G(‘()rg(\ 
still  standitig  though  (himagcul  by 
hhist  from  (uiemy  bombs. 

Th(i  Britiish  govt.  ma.(D  a  free 
grant'  of  £10,000,000  to  Malta  in 
lt)'42  to  lielp  in  the  n'.eonstnntlon 
of  bomb-damaged  buildings,  and 
})rovidod  food  sidwidies  of 
£2,000,()0()  a  year  during  tlio  last 
Htag(^s  of  the  war  to  kcM'p  down  the 
t'.ost  of  living.  Daiaa.ge  to  sdiool 
buildings  UiUd  incixniso  in  pop. 
halted  the  olTort'  nuide!  t.o  stamp 
out  illiteracy ;  55  p.c.  of  tho 

people  are  unalilo  to  read  or  write. 

BlhllfXjraphii.  Malta  atul  die 
Meditiorraiuam  Raeis  H.  N.  Bradley, 
11)12  ;  Malt.a,  itsUluinn  and  Werl.h, 
J.  A.  IG'ble,  11)18;  Malta  of  tb(^ 
Fnights,  B.  M.  Sithemerlioru,  1922; 
Malta,  tlu'  Islmuls  a.?ul  t.lHur 
Ilist'Ory,  T,  Zammlti,  2ud  ed.  1929; 
Malt.a,  Sir  Harry  Jjuk(s  1949; 
Fiiianeial  and  Beonornic,  tSliinudure 
ol'  the  Malti'no  IslaudH,  (Sir  G(a)rgc 
Wchustfcr,  19. 7t). 
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MALTA  IN  THE  SECOND  GREAT  WAR 

The  Hon.  M.  E.  Strickland,  Editor,  The  Times  of  Malta 

The  stubborn  and  heroic  defence  put  up  during  1940-43  by  Malta, 
isolated  British  island  in  a  hostile  Mediterranean,  is  here  vividly 
descr'ihed  by  one  who  shared  in  it 


In  1939  there  were  two  schools 
of  thought  regarding  the  strategic 
value  of  Malta  in  the  event  of  a 
declaration  of  war  hy  the  Axis  on 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  one, 
that  Malta  would  be  tom  from  the 
empire,  the  other  that  Malta 
could  and  would  be  defended.  The 
chief  protagonist  of  the  second  was 
Lord  Strickland,  prime  minister  of 
Malta  and  leader  of  the  elected 
majority  ni  the  council  of  govt. 

After  the  Munich  crisis  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  strengthen  Malta’s  de¬ 
fences.  A.A.  guns  were  dispatched 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  deep  rock  shelters  in  the 
dockyard  area  began  in  1939. 
Malta  came  under  the  French  zone 
of  Mediterranean  responsibility, 
and  the  air  defence  was  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  bases  at  Bizerta. 

From  Sept.,  1939,  to  June  19, 
1940,  after  the  first  anxiety  as  to 
whether  Italy  would  fight  or  not 
was  allayed,  Malta  continued  on 
its  peace-time  level,  save  that  the 
fleet  had  sailed  and  only  sub¬ 
marines  remained.  Maltese  traders 
imported  stocks  of  wheat,  other 
food,  and  fuel.  Some  surface 
shelters  were  built. 

In  May,  1940,  Gen.  Sir  William 
Dobhie  became  acting- govern  or, 
an  appointment  confirmed  when 
his  predecessor,  Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Bonham-Carter,  was  invalided  out 
of  the  army.  On  June  8  the  Mal¬ 
tese  quisling  Carlo  Mallia  broad¬ 
cast  from  Romo  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  coming  to  liberate 
their  Maltese  brothers  from  the 
British  yoke.  A  wave  of  anger 
swept  the  island.  Anti-Italian 
demonstrations  took  place  in 
Valletta,  and  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  Mussolini’s  declaration  of 
war  at  5  p.m.  on  the  10th  relieved 
the  tension.  Malta  waited,  but  not 
for  long.  The  French  air  defence 
she  should  have  had  was  not  there. 

The  First  Air  Attacks 

At  6.45  a.m.  on  June  11  came 
the  first  air  attack,  followed 
through  the  day  by  seven  succes¬ 
sive  waves.  The  guns  blazed  back. 
Anger  surmounted  fear.  Casualties 
w'ere  far  fewer  than  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated  :  the  solid  stone  houses 
stood  up  to  the  500-lb.  Italian 
bombs.  Admiral  Sir  Wilbraham 
Ford  organized  the  dockyard  de¬ 
fence  battery.  Evacuees  poured 
out  from  the  three  dockyard  cities 
to  the  inland  towns  and  villages. 
Air  attack  continued.  Malta  put 


on  a  stoical  mood  almost  over¬ 
night  ;  it  was  not  to  yield  as  the 
months  passed.  Four  British 
Gladiators  took  the  air,  plunged  in 
among  the  Italian  marauders,  and 
shot  some  down.  One  Gladiator 
was  lost.  The  three  others,  which 
became  known  as  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  fought  on.  The  A.A. 
guns,  manned  by  Maltese  gunners 
and  gunners  from®  the  U.K.,  also 
took  their  toll  of  the  enemy.  Aug. 
brought  six  Hurricanes  as  rtin- 
foreements  from  Great  Britain, 
sent  despite  her  own  desperate 
need,  for  the  battle  of  Britain  was 
on,  too.  Everyone  in  Malta  began 
cutting  rock  shelters  in  the  soft 
limestone;  by  the  end  of  1941 
eleven  miles  of  shelters  had  been 
cut  by  hand. 

The  A.R.P.,  which  had  come 
into  being  in  1935  during  the  Ab¬ 
yssinia  crisis,  when  Malta  bad  the 
first  anti-gas  school  in  the  empire, 
functioned  well ;  so  did  the  sijccial 
constabulary. 

Development  of  the  Battle 

In  Oct.,  1940,  military  redu- 
forcements  for  the  thinly  held 
beach  posts,  and  additional  gnus, 
arrived.  Thousands  of  Maltese 
volunteered  for  the  King’s  Own 
Malta  regt.  and  Royal  Malta  Artil¬ 
lery.  Sir  Andrew  Cunningham  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Warspite  in  Bee.,  after 
bombarding  Valona,  and  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  swept  Malta  :  the 
navy  was  back.  Mussolini’s  boast 
that  the  Mediterranean  was  an 
Italian  lake  was  disproved.  In 
Jan.,  1941,  the  scene  changed.  In 
limped  the  aircraft  carrier  H.M.8. 
Illustrious  and  the  damaged  de¬ 
stroyer  Gallant.  The  dockyard 
worked  feverishly  to  repair  the 
Illustrious,  the  wounded  were 
tended,  the  dead  buried.  Then 
came  a  new  menace  in  the  sirens’ 
wail.  Something  new  happened. 
The  German  Stuka  dive-bombers 
were  there,  swooping  in  a  perfect 
circle  upon  the  great  ship  and  her 
protecting  land  guns.  The  dust  of 
battle  cleared.  The  battered  ship 
had  survived.  She  survived  fimthcr 
attacks  and  sailed  to  fight  again. 
But  from  then  on  Malta  was  to 
know  the  meaning  of  war.  The 
1,500-lb.  armour-piercing  boml)s 
cut  through  her  stone  b^nil dings, 
the  savage  air  attacks  wore  on,  a 
slow  process  of  attrition.  In  May, 
1941,  the  Italians  relieved  the 
Germans.  Malta  was  reinforced. 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Lloyd 


took  command  of  ilio  R.A.F. 
Malta-based  planes  Ix'gan  bombing 
Naples.  At  dawn,  July  1941, 
the  ItciliauH  launched  an  K-boat 
attaede  on  the  Ci‘a,nd  Harbour. 
Gunners  of  the  R.M.A.  shot  up  the 
whole  of  the  attacking  force  of  17. 
Aircraft  finished  ih(^  job. 

Tlie  Rioyal  Navy’s  surface  ships 
were  again  in  and  out  of  Malta 
and  Malla-hascd  submarines  wcu'o 
winning  launds.  In  Dec.,  1941,  the 
Germans  roiurnod  and  began  a  day 
and  night  aerial  attaede  which 
lasted  with  little  rcMj)ito  until  May, 
1942.  On  April  15,  1942,  King 
George  VL  awarde<l  Malta  tlui 
George  Cross.  On  May  10,  19*12,  a 
great  victory  was  won.  The  air  de- 
feneo  bad  been  down  to  seven 
planes,  but  Spiilirca  wer<^  llown  in 
from  aircu'adt  carriers  and  went 
straight  into  battle  ;  th(\v  ami  the 
guns  of  Malta  shot  down  63  (‘iiemy 
j)lane.s  ami  (himage<l  31.  B<d‘ore 
this,  the  Martdi  eonvoy  whicdi  the 
navy  had  brought  in  lay  wrtadaxl 
and  burning  in  the  harbours. 
Every  village  bore  its  bomb  scars. 

Severe  Food  Shortaffe 

On  May  7,  1912,  E.M.  Vistnunt 
Gort  relieved  (Urn.  Sir  William 
Bobbie.  IX'vastaliion  reigned  in 
Malta,  but  it  was  to  b(^  even 
greater  yet,  a, ml  food  wa.s  getting 
short.  Tlu^  Jh’itisb  8th  army  was 
thrown  baede  to  Mersa  Matiaib— 
Malta  wn,s  still  a  thousand  miles 
from  any  friemlly  land,  dlie  last 
])haseorthe  a,erial  siege  began  in 
earnest.  Bread  was  rationed  at  10| 
oz.  Si  day,  with  I  oz.  ofeormHl  beef 
or  goats’  meat.  Th(U‘e  waiS  uo 
flour,  butter,  or  eollee,  and  only 
I  oz.  of  tea  a,  wecdc.  One  plate  of 
soup  was  allowed  at  eommunal 
meals,  or  1  oz.  ofc'orm'd  b(‘ef  if  not 
drawn  at  bonui.  TIum’o  was  no 
milk  ex(*ept  for  ehildren  umler 
three.  Gort  orga,nize(l  a  rigid 
eeonomy.  Livest.oe.k  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  reduced  n,nd  tratispoid,  limit¬ 
ed.  The  food  resoma'es  of  Malla 
and  the  adjacent  islamls  were 
])oolod  for  army  and  (dvilians 
as  one.  The  army  got  1,750  eal- 
ories  a  day,  (dvilians  I, .3.50.  By 
Juno  there  was  no  milk  save  for 
babies  and  nursing  motlKUS  and 
the  Ri(dc.  All  restaurants  cIohcmI  on 
July  Id.  Jiy  Aug.  one  meal  a  day 
was  being  senved  to  all  alike  by 
communal  kiteJums  in  every  town 
and  village.  In  Juno  two  ships 
made  for  Malta  frotn  the  W.  and 
Malta’s  scanty  harv(JBt  from  her 
bomb-cratei'ed  fields  was  coming 
in.  A  eonvoy  coming  from  the  E. 
turned  back— its  fuel  ami  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  been  exhausted  before  it 
could  roach  its  goal.  Aug.  saw  the 
epic  convoy  reach  the  island-— 


I .  Bomb  smoke  over  the  bastions  of  Valletta,  n.  Home'  shelter  tunnels  ;  a  loaded  skip  is  beinpf  pushed  away,  and 

less  inhabitants  of  Valletta  on  their  terrace  after  a  raid.  an  empty  one  goes  for  refilling.  5.  Flower  stall  .unicl  the 

3.  Typical  air  raid  damage.  4.  British  coal  minors  devastation.  6.  Children  playing  amongst  the  ruins, 

working  with  Royal  Engineers  on  the  excavation  of  7.  Casualties  from  Italy  enter  a  reception  area 

MALTA:  ILLUSTRATING  HER  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  SECOND  GREAT  WAR 
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four-and-a-half  ships  out  of  14 
that  sailed  ;  they  saved  the  island 
from  defeat.  There  were  two  ra¬ 
tion  periods  left  when,  on  Nov.  19, 
194f2,  thanks  to  the  victory  of 
Alaniein  and  the  subsequent  fall 
of  Tripoh,  “  bomb  alley  ”  was 
opened  in  the  E.  and  four  ships 
made  Malta  unmolested.  The  siege 
was  raised,  for  these  ships  were  the 
first  of  a  stream  of  58  which  arrived 
within  two  months.  The  first  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  rations  was  on 
Jan.  21,  1943.  Customers  at  com¬ 
munal  kitchens  decreased  from 
205,000  to  20,000  in  Nov.,  1942. 

Throughout  this  period  Malta- 
based  aircraft  and  submarines  con¬ 
tinued  to  attack  Axis  transport 
carrying  supplies  for  the  Afrika 
Korps ;  their  success  deprived 
Rommel  of  much  needed  oil  and 
petrol,  men  and  munitions.  The 
maintenance  of  Malta’s  own  dimin¬ 
ishing  supphes  of  vital  essentials 
was  assisted  by  consignments 
from  submarines  and  bombers. 

Renewal  oS  Air  Attack 

On  Oct.  4,  1942,  the  3,000th 
alert  heralded  a  renewal  of  the  air 
attack.  By  the  18th,  119  enemy 
aircraft  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
R.A.F.  for  the  loss  of  27  Spitfires, 
14  pilots  being  saved  ;  14,000  sor¬ 
ties  were  flo\^m  by  the  enemy,  but 
Air  Marshal  Sir  Keith  Park  used 
the  tactics  of  offence  by  which  the 
battle  of  Britain  had'  been  won. 
He  had  only  a  few  days’  petrol  left 
when  the  enemy  called  off  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  ]\Ialta’s  guns  would 
again  have  been  without  assistance 
and  short  of  ammunition.  With 
rehef  the  gaiTison  and  people  of 
Malta  tightened  their  belts  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fast  which  bombing  was 
rendering  intolerable.  Firewood 
from  the  damaged  houses  kept  the 
victory  kitchens  in  fuel.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  w^ere  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  communal  daily 
meal  provided  by  them. 

On  Oct.  23  the  Eighth  Army 
opened  its  offensive  at  Alamcin. 
On  Nov.  8,  U.S.  and  British  forces 
landed  in  Morocco  and  Algeria. 
Nov.  19  saw  the  death  sentence  on 
Carmel  Borg  Pisani  for  treason  ; 
he  had  landed  in  Malta  from  Italy 
in  Aug.,  was  arrested  and  tried  by 
a  Maltese  civil  court. 

Among  some  120  Maltese  arrest¬ 
ed  when  Italy  entered  the  war 
were  Dr.  E.  Mizzi,  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  party  and  the  former 
chief  justice  Sir  A.  Mercieca.  They 
were  later,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council  of  government,  deported 
to  Uganda  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

On  Dec.  11,  Malta’s  aircraft 
joined  in  the  Tunisian  battle,  mak¬ 
ing  an  onslaught  on  enemy  air 


transports.  On  March  24,  1943, 
Malta  .saw  its  first  balloon  barrage 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Sicily.  On  June  20,  19-13, 
the  king  arrived  at  his  Geoi'ge  Ch'oss 
island  on  board  H.IM.S.  Aurora  ; 
he  received  a  tumultuous  welcome. 

In  July  hlalta  was  crowded  with 
men  and  supjilies.  Eisenhower, 
Cunningham,  Montgomery,  and 
Alexander  had  their  H.Q.  in  Malta, 
deep  in  her  rock  shelters,  beff)rc 
invading  Sicily.  IMalta’s  armada 
joined  the  thousand  other  shifis 
that  sailed  to  reach  Sicily  on  July 
10,  1943.  Malta’s  aerodromes  pro¬ 
vided  the  base  for  the  R.A.F. 
fighter  cover  for  this  first  invasion 
of  Axis  Europe,  klalta  had  vindi¬ 
cated  her  stand,  the  armed  forces 
had  their  reward  for  the  sacrific'cs 
made  in  her  defence.  JMaltaAs  story 
is  well  summed  up  in  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  statement  to  Lord  Gort 
published  in  The  Times  of  IVlalta, 
Ang.  5,  1943  :  “  The  epic  of  Malta 
is  symliolic  of  the  expeiiencc  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  war.  Malta 
has  passed  successively  through 
the  stages  of  woeful  unprepan^d- 
ness,  tenacious  endurance,  inten¬ 
sive  preparation,  and  the  initiatiem 
of  a  fierce  oftensive.  It  is  resolutely 
determined  to  maintain  a  rising 
crescendo  of  attack  until  the  whole 
task  is  complete.  For  this  inspiring 
example  the  United  Nation.s  will 
be  forever  indebted  to  F.M.  Lord 
Gort,  the  fighting  services  under 
his  command,  and  to  every  citizen 
of  the  heroic  island.” 

The  Times  of  Malta,  the  kSiiiKbiy 
Times  of  Malta,  and  Il-Berqa 
maintained  unbroken  ])iiblication 
throughout  the  aerial  battle  and 
the  long  siege. 

The  Price  of  Victory 

Casualty  figures  wore  :  civilians, 
June  11,  1940,  to  Dec.,  1943: 
killed  1,190  (including  404  child¬ 
ren),  died  of  wounds  296,  missing 
54,  .seriously  injured  1,846,  slightly 
injured  1,932.  The  fatality  rate  re¬ 
presented  5*7  per  thousand  pop. 

10,400  houses  were  demolished, 
18,000  partly  damaged,  48  churches 
damaged  or  destroyed  ;  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  of  Damascus,  1576,  was 
obliterated,  and  the  oldest  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  grand  master  of 
the  Order  of  S.  John,  begun  1574, 
was  destroyed. 

In  1942  the  death  rate  exceeded 
the  birth  rate  (by  1,835)  for  the 
first  time  since  1799.  In  the  spring 
of  1943  an  epidemic  of  infantile 
paraly.sis  swept  the  island.  Malta, 
apart  from  Gozo,  had  375  cases. 
In  Ang.,  1943,  a  typhoid  cpidcmi(‘ 
broke  out,  the  result  of  dislocation 
of  drainage  by  bombing.  Of  some 
1,000  cases,  100  were  fatal. 


Military  casualties  ;  army,  Mal¬ 
tese  and  U.K.,  under  390  ;  naval, 
under  200  ;  R.A.F.,  about  HO. 

Cii.sualties  in  tlu^  navy  and  mer¬ 
chant  navy  ships  tliai  fought 
through  to  Malta  vere  ov(‘r  2,000. 

Axis  jdaaies  destroyed  from 
June,  1910,  to  -Inly,  1043  :  1,237  ; 
23(5  were  shot  down  by  gmmei's, 
1,001  by  the  R.A.h.  Alerts,  3,343  ; 
16,500  tons  of  bombs  W'ci'e  dr()p|)e(l 
on  Malta. 

There  were  approx.  15,000  Mal¬ 
tese  in  the  army  and  an  (a(ual  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  from  ih(‘  United 
Kingdom  forming  the  garrison. 
Clonscri])ti()n  wa,s  agria'd  to  in 
J94L  Over  4,000  Malt(‘M(^  served  in 
the  Royal  Navy  and  nuMadiant 
navy,  and  over  1,000  in  ilu'  R.A.R. 

Alter  ilie  raising  of  ilu^  sieg(\ 
from  De(^,  1942,  to  April,  1943, 
planes  based  on  Malta  (lestr(\yed 
216  rly.  (rngiiu's,  (‘ight  in  O’mus, 
the  reinain(i(M‘  in  Italy  and  Sidly. 
Hubmariues  basi^d  on  Malta  sank 
U}  million  tons  of  Axis  shipping 
during  ilie  war,  and  thr(‘(^  V.U.s 
were  won  by  nnui  of  Maltarbaned 
snbinariiu's. 

Malta,  Kmiuiits  of.  Na>ue 
sonu'tiuK'H  givt'ii  to  tlu^  knights  of 
the  ord(M'  of  H.  dohn  of  .lernsahnu, 
during  tlu' period  1530  179H,  wlu'u 
they  ruh'd  Malta».  Onec^  i^stab- 
lished  in  tlu',  island,  tluy  I’ontimu'd 
their  martial  eanau',  Tlu'y  h(4p(Ml 
Uharles  V  in  his  eampalgn  in  N. 
Africa,  but  soon  ilunr  wholt^  eiuu*- 
gh'H  wm'c  oceupi<‘(l  in  (hdvnding 
the  island  from  a  gr('at  4’urkish 
attack,  Tlu^  knights  took  iilulr 
galhys,  in  1571,1.0  light  ai.  L(*paint(). 

In  th(^  17th  (Koitury  lilu^  knights 
W(‘re  coiiHt.antly  at  war,  hut  the 
ordcs’  soon  hega.n  to  losc^  ground. 
Thiy  Iu4pt‘d  to  (hdtmd  (tindia 
against  th<^  Turks  and  fought,  under 
John  J8()hi('Hki  in  11  unga, ry.  Tiny 
warretl,  t.oo,  against  Venice.  In  the 
18th  century  oiu^  or  two  of  t.hc 
grand  masters  made'  Hpasmodie  at- 
tcunptfl  to  restore  tln^  pow'(U‘  of  the 
order.  Tln^  knights  lost  Malta  in 
1798,  wlum  the  grand  masfr'i:,  Fer¬ 
dinand  von  lioni[)eHeh,  sui'nsi- 
(ler('d  it  almost  without  a  struggle 
to  Franc(^  Many  of  th('  buildings 
cr(^ctcd  by  tlusn  wtTt'  damaged  or 
deetroyed  by  (‘many  bombing  from 
the  air  during  tht',  Sisiond  Great 
War.  Part  of  the  palace  of  the 
grand  masti'rs  at  Valh'tta  survivc'd, 
but  the  oldest  iiortion,  dating  from 
1574,  was  d('Htroyed,  ami  the 
marble  Bt.aircase  was  (hwnag(‘d.  Ncfi 
Knighthood  ;  Malta. ;  covshU  also 
Thci  Mouse  of  the  'I’canplc,  F.  W. 
Ryan,  1930. 

Malta  Artillery,  Royal.  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  JM’itish  army.  Formed 
ip  1802  as  the  Malta  Coast  Artil- 
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lery,  it  assumed  its  prcBcnt  title  in 
1889.  All  ranks  are  Maltese,  and 
during  the  Second  Great  War  the 
regiment  earned  distinction  for  its 
work  in  the  A. A.  artillery  defence 
of  the  island.  In  1940  King  George 
VI  became  col. -in -chief  of  the  unit- 

Malta  Fever.  This  term  is  a 
misnomer  for  Undulant  Fever  (r/.y.). 

Maltese  Cross.  Badge  of  the 
order  of  the  ktiights  of  Malta.  This 
is  a  develoj)m(mt  of  the  cross  pattec 
or  formee,  the  limbs  expanding  in 
thickness  towards  the  ends.  In  the 
Maltese  Cross  each  extremity  is 
indented,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  cross  of  eight  points. 


See  (h’oss. 

Maltese.  The  name  of  a  very 
ancient  European  breed  of  toy  dog. 
It  is  sweet  tempered,  affectionate, 
and  intelligent.  The  head  is  of 
terrier  type,  but  not  too  narrow, 
with  a  black  nose  and  long  wcll- 
feathered  ears.  The  legs  arc  short 
and  straight,  the  body  cobby  and 
low  to  ground.  The  tail  is  well 
arehed  over  the  back  iind  copiously 
feathered.  The  coat  is  long, 
straight,  and  silky,  never  woolly. 
Any  self  colour  is  allowed,  but 
pure  white  is  pro  ('erred.  Slight 
lemon  markings  are  permissible. 
The  approved  weight  is  four  to 
nine  lb.,  and  not  over  10  lb. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robeiit 
(1706"“!  834).  British  economist. 
Born  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  Fob. 

17,  17ti6,  and 
educated  by 
private  tutors, 
he  wont  to 
Jesus  College, 
0  a  m  b  r  i  d  ge, 
where  ho  be¬ 
came  a  follow. 
H  0  was  or¬ 
dained  and 
held  a  curacy 
for  a  time, 
but  soon 
gave  his  attention  to  political 
economy,  which  was  to  bo  his  life 
study.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
best  remembered,  his  Essay  on 
Population,  w'as  first  published  in 
1798  by  way  of  reply  to  Godwin’s 
Enquirer,  1797,  and  mot  with 
fierce  criticism.  His  theory  (y.h), 
suggested,  perhaps,  by  Hume’s 
Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  An¬ 
cient  Nations,  was  attacked  after¬ 
wards  by  Karl  Marx  in  his  Capital, 
and  by  other  writers. 

In  1799  Malthus  made  a  tour 
through  Scandinavia  and  Russia 
in  search  of  information,  and  in 
1802  visited  Franco  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  new  edition  of  his 
Essay,  1803,  was  virtually  re¬ 
written,  and  in  it  he  acknowledged 
the  effects  of  prudence  as  a  check 


on  population,  which  in  the  first 
edition  had  only  been  implied.  In 
1805  lie  was  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  East  India 
College,  Hailcybury,  and  here  he 
passed  his  remaining  years  except 
for  short  intervals  of  travel.  He 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1819.  He 
wrote  Political  Economy,  1820, 
and  other  works,  and  died  Dec.  23, 
1834.  See  Malthus  and  His  Work, 
J.  Bonar,  1885. 

Malthusianism.  Theory  of 
population  expounded  by  T.  R. 
Malthus  (v.s,).  It  became  almost 
identified  —  wrongly  —  with  the 
views  and  principles  of  those  w'ho 
advocate  small  population.s  and 
birth  control,  Malthus,  in  his 


Maltese.  Champion  specimen  of 
this  breed  o£  toy  dog 


Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Popula¬ 
tion  as’  it  Afl'cets  the  Future  Im¬ 
provement  of  Society,  1798,  chal¬ 
lenged  Rousseau’s  theory  of  the 
“  perfectibility  of  aucioty  ”  by 
pointing  out  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  population  w'as  to 
ijKsrcaso  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
therefore,  the  size  of  a  population 
was,  ho  held,  controlled  by  w^ant 
and  its  attendant  miseries. 

In  essence,  this  view  has  never 
been  seriously  controverted  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  not  incompatible 
with  the  great  rise  of  populations 
which  kept  pace  with  growing  in¬ 
dustrialisation  and  increase  in 
scientific  knowledge  during  the 
19th  century.  Malthus’s  law, 
how'over,  is  not  the  only  one 
governing  changes  in  size  of  popu¬ 
lation  ;  such  changes  are  inllu- 
enced  by  many  considerations. 

The  views  of  Malthus,  though 
by  no  means  original,  wore  a 
shock  to  the  orthodox  opinion  of 
his  day ;  and  he  was  also  much 
misunderstood.  Later  he  was 
acclaimed  as  an  inspired  prophet 
by  the  advocates  of  contraception. 
Malthus  himself,  however,  advo¬ 
cated  only  “  moral  restraint  ”  ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  have  been  shocked 
at  the  practice  of  contraception  by 
mechanical  moans. 


Malthus’s  groat  contribution  to 
scientific  thought  was  indirect. 
It  was  his  Essay  on  Population 
wdiich  inspired  both  Darwin  and 
Wallace  to  produce  the  theory 
of  evolution  :  if  population  presses 
upon  subsistence,  they  argued, 
then  the  individuals  w’liich  sur¬ 
vive  to  breed  w'ill  be  the  fittest — 
hence  tlie  origin  of  species  and 
natural  selection. 

Malting.  Term  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  cereal  grains  or  other 
seeds  into  a  dry,  friable  condition, 
the  product  being  known  as  malt. 
Long  experience  has  proved  to  the 
brew'er  that  barley  best  serves  his 
pui-j)ose,  and  much  care  is  given 
to  the  growth  and  harvesting  of 
malting  liarloy  in  California,  India, 
Great  Britain,  and  elscw’hcre. 

The  barleycorn  includes  a  small 
germ  at  the  lower  end  which 
would,  in  normal  conditions,  de¬ 
velop  into  a  new  plant ;  behind 
and  above  this  is  the  main  bulk 
of  the  corn  composed  of  a  hard 
nctw'ork  of  celluloso  enclo.sing 
many  millions  of  starch  grains, 
known  as  the  endosperm,  and 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  cells 
containing  grains  of  protein,  the 
whole  seed  being  enclosed  in  a 
chaffy  eov^ering  or  husk. 

As  harvested,  barley  reqxxires  a 
certain  resting  period  before  ger¬ 
mination  can  begin,  and  a  longer 
period  before  it  is  fully  matxxred. 
Maturity  can  be  accelerated  by  a 
process  known  as  sweating,  in 
which  the  barley  is  heated  on  a 
kiln  to  100"  or  110"  IL,  with 
occasional  turning,  for  about  30 
hrs.  This  treatment  eliminates 
excess  of  moisture,  and  full 
maturity  is  attained  a  few  weeks 
later.  8iiaeo  the  moisture  content 
at  this  stxxge  is  about  12  p.c.  the 
barley  can  be  stored  without 
deterioration  for  a  long  time. 

The  maltster  screens  barley  to 
remove  such  foreign  matter  as 
other  seeds,  stones,  and  dust. 
The  barley  is  then  steeped  in 
water  to  remove  some  of  the  re¬ 
maining  oxtraneoxxa  matter  by 
notation.  Two  or  three  changes  of 
water  are  used  in  steeping  which 
lasts  for  50-100  hrs. ;  the  grain 
absorbs  a  considerable  weight  of 
water,  and  the  excess  is  run  off. 

The  wet  barley  is  spread  out 
upon  the  malting  floor  in  a  layer 
a  few  ins.  thick,  known  as  the 
couch.  This  begiixs  to  germinate, 
each  corn  produeuxg  a  few  rootlets, 
the  shoot,  or  acrospire,  growing  up 
beneath  the  husk.  The  respiration 
of  the  growing  seed  produces 
heat,  and  to  keep  the  temp, 
down  the  mass  is  turned  at  inter¬ 
vals  either  by  hand  or  by  a 
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meclianical  plough.  During  this 
process  various  enzymes  are 
formed;  one,  the  cytase,  acts  upon 
the  hard  interior  network  or  cellu¬ 
lose,  breaking  it  down  and  render¬ 
ing  the  enclosed  starch  accessible 
inutile  mashing  procedure.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  the  insoluble 
protein  is  attacked  by  proteolytic 
enzyme  and  converted  into  simpler 
soluble  compounds. 

When  the  shoots  are  about 
three-quarters  the  length  of  the 
corn  (in  9-12  days),  the  thickness 
of  the  couch  is  increased,  and  it  is 
then  left  to  wither  for  a  day  or 
more,  when  the  rootlets  begin  to 
shrink  and  develop  a  little  colour. 
The  product  now  contains  about 
40  p.c.  of  water  and  is  known  as 
“  green  malt.”  The  green  malt  is 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the 
perforated  floor  of  a  kiln,  and  a 
current  of  warm  air  heated  by  a 
fire  beneath  is  passed  through  it 
for  one  or  two  days  durmg  which 
it  is  frequently  forked  and  turned 
until  the  mass  becomes  what  the 
maltster  calls  hand-dry. 

The  next  process,  curing,  in¬ 
volves  reducing  the  supply  of  air 
and  allowing  the  temp,  to  rise 
gradually  to  about  200“  D.,  when 
the  moisture  is  still  further  re¬ 
duced,  the  enzyme  diastase  is 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  malt 
develops  colour  and  a  pleasant 
biscuity  flavour.  Tor  pale  ales,  the 
colour  of  the  malt  is  increased 
only  slightly,  for  mild  ales  or 
stouts  it  must  be  darker.  When 
unloaded  from  the  kiln  the  malt 
contains  about  one  p.c.  of  moisture 
and  is  allow'ed  to  cool  before 
being  removed  to  storage. 

This  traditional  flooring  method 
of  preparing  malt  is  still  used  ; 
but  various  forms  of  plant  have 
been  designed.  In  some  the 
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Malton,  Yorkshire.  West  front  of 
S.  Mary’s,  or  the  Priory  Church  of 
Old  Malton 

Valentine 


germination  takes  place  in  large 
boxes  (Saladin  method),  in  others 
in  revolving  metal  drums  (Ivropff, 
etc.),  in  which  temp.,  aeration, 
humidity,  etc.,  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  The  malt  produced  in  these 
plants  is  no  better  than  that 
grown  by  the  older  method  ;  but 
less  floor  space  is  required,  malting 
can  be  carried  out  at  any  time  of 
year,  and  with  less  manual  labour. 

By  the  use  of  higher  curing 
temps,  amber  and  brown  malts  are 
obtained,  the  latter  usually  by 
roasting  over  an  oak-w'ood  Are. 
Crystal  malt  is  prepared  by 
heating  green  malt  to  T. 

when  the  interior  of  the  corns 
liquefies,  after  w^hieh  the  temp,  is 
raised  until  the  desired  colour  is 
produced.  On  cooling,  the  liquid 
interior  solidifies  to  a  browm 
crystal-like  mass  of  charactoristio 
flavour.  The  darkest  variety, 
black  malt,  is  made  by  roast  ing 
ordinary  kilned  malt  in  a  revolving 
drum  over  a  series  of  gas  flames, 
after  which  it  is  rapidly  cooled 
with  a  water  spray  to  prevent 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Malt  usually  contains  more 
diastase  than  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  the  whole  of  its  starch  into 
sugar  in  the  mash  tun.  It  is 
therefore  sometimes  desuable  to 
add  uiimalted  starch-containing 
materials  to  the  grist,  especially 
if  the  malts  used  have  a  high  nitro¬ 
gen  content.  The  principal  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  U.K.  in  normal 
times  are  thin  flakes  of  maize  and 
rice,  produced  by  removing  the 
husks,  germ,  etc.,  and  heating  the 
remainder  with  water  to  form  a 
paste.  Oilier  materials — potatoes, 
rye,  raw  barley,  etc.-— -have  been 
tried,  but  without  much  success. 
See  Brewing. 

Malton.  A  market  town  and 
urban  dist.  of  [Yorkshire  (N.I^<.), 
It  stands  on  the  Derwent,  18  m. 
to  N.E.  of  York, 
and  is  served  by  \  ;  i,,  ^ 

rly.  It  consists  of  j 

Old  and  New 
Malton,  while 
across  the  Der-  H 
went  is  the  sister 
town  of  Norton, 
which  is  in  the 

East  Biding.  The  Malton  arms 
chief  buildings  in¬ 
clude  three  churches,  S.  Michaers, 
S.  Leonard’s,  and  S.  Mary’s,  all 
containing  Norman  work.  8. 
Mary’s  was  the  church  of  a  Gil- 
bertine  priory.  The  chief  indus¬ 
tries  are  brewing,  and  milh'ng,  and 
the  making  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Malton  is  also  a  centre  for 
horse-breeding.  Near  is  Castle 
Howard.  In  early  Saxon  times 


Malton  arms 


Malton  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  ;  it  became 
a  town  soon  after  lOffli  and  a  castle 
was  built.  From  1640  to  1886  it 
was  rcprcseoled  in  parliament.  Its 
rights  as  a  bor.  were  lost  in  1684. 
In  1894  it  became  an  urb.  dist. 
Roman  remainH  have  been  found. 
Marketdav. Sat.  Pop.  (1951  )4, 235. 

Maltose.  Sugar*  prepared  by 
the  action  of  malt  upon  siarcli.  It 
was  at  flrst  mistaken  for  dextrose, 
but  its  true  nature  was  pointed 
out  by  A.  P.  Dubrunfaut.,  who  gave 
it  the  name  maliosc.  IV)  prepare  it 
starch  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  on  a  wator-batli  until  it 
gelatinises,  fl’o  tliis  is  added  the 
.crushed  malt,  anti  tlio  mixture 
kepi  warm  for  an  hour  to  enable 
the  enzyme  of  the  malt  (diastase) 
to  hydrolyse  the  starch  into  mal¬ 
tose  and  dtixirin.  These  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  separatt'd  by  mtains  of 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  mab 
lose,  leaving  the  dextrin  as  a 
residue.  Maltose  crystallises  in 
line  needles,  and  when  boiled  with 
dilute  Hulpbuiic  acid  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  grape  sugar. 

Malvaceae.  Pamily  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  tnu^s.  Natives  of  all 
temperate  and  tr()t)ieal  rt^gions, 
they  have  alku'nate  Itaives,  and  the 
sepals  are  tmiitHl  to  form  a  flve- 
lobtid  calyx.  Then^  ai't^  live  jaflals, 
and  numerous  stUiinens  and  styles. 
The  calyx  has  ofttai  a,u  outttr  false 
calyx  {epimli/x)  formed  of  united 
bi*a.c4,B.  Maxiy  of  the  Hj>ecies  yield 
tibres,  lor  exa-mpio  cotton  {Goasip 
pium),  and  all  arc  mucilaginous. 
Genera  found  in  tlui  British  Isles 
include  AUham  (marsh  mallow, 
hollyhock),  Malm  (mallow),  and 
AbiUilon.  Uihi,scm  is  another 
member  of  the  faanily. 

MAlvto.  d  'own  and  port  of 
Bombay  state,  India,  in  the  Ratml- 
giri  dist,.  It  is  I, he  ehiof  harbour  on 
Mfllvan  Bay,  whieli  aJlbrds  a  safe 
anchorages  for  coasting  vchhcIh,  and 
is  70  m.  of  B/at,nagiri.  It  was 
Ibrmerly  a  stronghold  of  Mahratta 
pirates,  who  wore  extirpated  in 
1812.  In  that  year  Malviln  was 
ceded  to  the  British  goverxtmont  by 
the  raja  of  Kolhapur.  Pop.  (1951) 

2fl»B5 1 .  mmrrrrn  iMiriiiTOni 

Malvern.  The  jJnlJt.Cri 

name  xised  for  Cfr  tflTff  Kfn 
Groat,  Malvoru, 
an  inland  resort 
and  spa,  urban 
district,  and 
educational  con- 
tre  of  Worcester- 
shire,  England, 
and  also  for  a  Malvern  arms 
numher  of  tflher  places  on  the 
Malvern  Hills,  all  visited  for  health 
and  pleasure.  These  include 
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Little  Malvern,  Malvern  Link, 
Malvern  Wells,  West  Malvern,  and 
North  Malvern.  Great  Malvern  is 
7  m.  8.W.  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  Its  chief 
building  is  the 
beautiful  cruci¬ 
form  church  which 
once  belonged  to  a 
priory  founded  in 
the  11th  century; 
there  are  remains 
of  the  refectory. 

Mainly  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  it  has  a 
Norman  nave,  and 
is  noted  for  its 
glass.  Of  the 
springs  the  chief  is 
St.  Ann’s  Well. 

Malvern  votes  in  the  co.  constituen¬ 
cy  of  S.  Worcs.  Pop.  (1951)  21,505. 

A  dramatic  festival  founded  by 
Sir  Barry  Jackson  and  Roy  Lim- 
bert  (1893-1954),  was  held  at  Mal¬ 
vern  each  summer  during  1929“39. 
Sixty-five  plays  by  some  40 
dramatists  wore  given  in  the  11 
seasons,  six  specially  written  by 
Bernard  Shaw' :  d'ho  Apple  Oart, 
Too  Tiaie  to  bo  Good,  The  Simple¬ 
ton  of  the  Unexpected  Talcs,  On 
the  Rocks,  The  Millionairess,  and 


Malvern  College.  School  buildings,  with  chapel  on  the 
le£t,  from  the  cricket  ground 


Geneva.  Many  17th-century  plays 
were  revived. 

Malvern  Colleoe,  a  public 
school  at  Malvern,  was  founded  in 
1862,  and  opened  in  1865  as  a 
Church  of  England  school  with  a 
system  modelled  upon  that  of 
Winchester.  Its  500  boys  live  in 
ten  houses,  and 
there  are  a 
smaU  number 
of  day  boys.  It 
is  divided  into 
classical  and 
modern  sides, 
and  has  a 
school  of  en¬ 
gineering. 

Malvern, 

Sir  Godeeey 
Martin  Hitg- 

GINS,VlSCOX3NT 


arc  now  of  variable  character, 
which  can  be  graded  from  basic 
amphibolites  to  acid  granites. 

Malvery,  Olive  Christian  (d. 
1914).  British  author  and  social 
worker,  knowm  also  under  her  mar¬ 
ried  name  of  JMrs.  Archibald  Mac- 
kirdy.  Her  first  book,  The  8oul 
Market,  1906,  w-as  followed  in  1907 
by  Baby  Toilers,  an  invi'stigatioii 
into  the  conditions  of  children  in 
industrial  life.  Later  works  in¬ 
cluded  A  Year  and  a  Bay,  a  record 
of  investigations  into  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  1912  ;  and,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  W.  N.  Willis,  The 
White  {Slave  Market,  1912.  Her 
work  on  behalf  of  homeless  wminen 
and  girls  led  to  the  establishment 
of  homes  in  London  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  she  herself  founding  two 
w'hich  she  presented  to  the  Church 
Army  and  {Salvation  Array.  She 
died  Oct.  29,  1914. 

Malvolio.  Character  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Twelfth  Night,  atew^ard 
to  the  Countess  Olivia.  His  prim, 
pompous  self-righteousness  makes 
him  the  butt  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
his  bibulous  cronies.  By  means  of 
a  letter  purporting  to  come  from 
Olivia  they  trick  Malvolio  into 
making  a  fool  of  himself  before  his 
misti'C.ss.  It  is  to  him  that  Sir  Toby 
exclaims  :  “  Dost  thou  think,  be¬ 
cause  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall 
created  Viscount  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  ”  ;  and 
Malvern  1955.  in  the  fabricated  letter  to  him 
MalvernHills.  appear  the  w'ords :  “  Some  are 

Range  of  hills  in  horn  groat ;  some  achieve  great- 
England.  It  cx-  ness ;  and  some  have  greatness 
tends  for  about  thrust  upon  them.” 

9  ni.,  mainly  N.  Malwa.  Historically,  a  tract  of 
and  {8.,  partly  in  central  India,  lying  N.  of  the 
Worcestorshiro  Viadhya  range  and  drained  by  the 
and  partly  in  Mahi  river.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
Herefordshire.  Mogul  empire  by  Akbar  in  1562, 
The  highest  points  and  later  fell  to  the  Mahrattas  and 
ai'e  Worcestershire  so  to  the  British  until  1947. 


Viscount  Malvern, 
British  politician 


Beacon  (from 
which  15  counties  can  be  seen)  and 
Herefordshire  Beacon,  both  nearly 
1,400  ft.  high.  Other  heights  in¬ 
clude  North  Hill,  Holly  bush  Hill, 
Sugarloaf  Hill,  Swinyard  Hill, 
Midsummer  Hill,  and  Gloucester 
Beacon.  The  district  is  called 
Malvern  Chase.  The  Malvern  Hills 
Act,  1924,  was  designed  to  preserve 
various  beauty  spots  here.  On 
Herefordshire  Beacon  are  remains 
of  a  British  camp. 

Malvernian.  In  geology,  a 
group  of  Pre- Cambrian  rocks 
which  form  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  {v.s.).  Probably  the 
rocks  wore  originally  sediments, 
tuffs,  and  volcanics  of  fairly  basic 
composition.  Later  they  were  ren¬ 
dered  gneissic  by  metamorpbism 
accompanied  by  permeation  by 
granitic  fluids.  The  resulting  rooks 


The  princely  states  of  this  area 
of  India  united  in  1 948  to  form  the 
Malwa  Union,  or  United  States  of 
Madhya  Bharat,  merged  in  Madhya 
Union  (q.v.)  in  1956, 

Mamba.  Slender  snake  in¬ 
habiting  central,  E.,  and  S.  Africa. 
It  attains  a  length  of  10  ft.  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
hamadryad,  is  the  deadliest  of  all 
snakes.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  black  which  seldom  loaves  the 
ground,  the  other  green  which 
often  lies  entwined  in  the  branches 
of  trees  overhanging  paths  and 
may  bite  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
anyone  passing  under  the  tree. 
The  bite  is  usually  latal  within  a 
fow  hours. 

Mamelukes  (Arab.,  slaves). 
Military  class  of  foreign  origin  in 
medieval  and  modern  Egypt,  to 
which  they  gave  a  number  of  sul- 


(b.  1883).  British  doctor,  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  politician.  Born  July  6, 
1883,  ho  was  educated  at  Malvern 

College  and  {8t. 
Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  London, and 
held  appointments 
at  St.  Thomas’s 
and  the  Great 
Ormond  Street 
Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  before 
going  to  Southern 
Rihodesia,  where  he 
was  a  medical 
practitioner  1911- 
1921,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  consul¬ 
tant  ;  ho  served 
with  the  R.A.M.O. 
1914--17.  A  member  of  tbo  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  during  1923-53,  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  that  colony  1933-53  he  did 
much  to  promote  the  sotting  up  of 
the  federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  of  which  ho  was  prime 
minister  from  its  creation  in  1953 
until  ho  retired  from  public  life  in 
1950.  His  23  years  as  a  prime 
minister  wore  the  longest  unbroken 
period  served  in  that  olfico  by  any 
minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ho  was  made 
K.G.M.G.inl94l, 
UH.  1944,  and 
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tans.  Ill  the  13th  century  the  Scl- 
juk  Turks,  ivliose  greatest  chief 
had  been  the  sultan  Salaclin,  were 
masters  of  Egy^it  and  W.  Asia.  It 
was  a  Turkish  custom  to  carry  oh 
hoys  from  conquered  territories  as 
slaves,  and  to  train  them  as  mili¬ 
tary  bod3’'guards  for  the  sultans. 

Such  a  bodyguard  of  white 
slaves  or  Maniluks  was  formed  in 
Egypt.  The  Mamelukes  beeaine  an 
invaluable  fighting  force  ;  _  their 
leaders  were  taken  from  their  own 
ranks,  and  in  1250  their  com¬ 
mander,  Kutuz,  overturned  the 
government  and  made  himself 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Ten  years  later 
another  Mameluke  captain,  Bei- 
bars  iq.v.),  slew  Kutuz  and  seized 
the  sultanate.  From  this  time  the 
Mamelukes  were  masters  of  Egypt 
and  ruled  until  the  conquest  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1517.  The 
series  is  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  Turkish  (1250-1390)  and  the 
Circassian  (1390-1517).  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  each  sultan  was  usually 
secured  by  the  violent  death  of  his 
predecessor.  Lesser  Mameluke 
chiefs  ruled  the  provinces  under  a 
kind  of  feudal  system. 

The  Mameluke  sultans  were,  on 
the  whole,  able  rulers,  and  raised 
Egypt  to  great  prosperity.  They 
were  also  great  patrons  of  litera¬ 
ture,  architecture,  and  other  arts. 
After  the  Ottoman  conquest, 
Egypt  was  officially  placed  under 
a  Tuikish  pasha,  but  virtually 
under  Mameluke  beys,  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  several  provinces.  The 
army  overthrown  in  Egypt  by 
Bonaparte,  1798,  wns  a  Mameluke 
force.  They  were  exterminated 
or  expelled  by  the  pasha  Mehemet 
AH  in  1811. 

Mamers.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept,  of  Sarthe,  28  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Le  Mans,  with  which  it  has  rly. 
communication.  It  is  a  junction 
on  the  Quest  line.  There  are  cloth 
and  leather  industrlfc.s,  printing 
works,  and  sawmills.  The  church 
of  S.  Nicholas  dates  from  the  13th- 
15th  centuries,  with  Renaissance 
additions.  Pop.  (1954)  5,086. 

Mamertine  Prison  (from  Ma¬ 
mers,  a  form  of  the  name  Mars). 
Alternative  name,  of  medieval 
origin,  for  the  TuUianuni  (q.v.),  the 
subterranean  prison  of  ancient 
Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 

Mammal  (Lat.  mammae  breast). 
Name  given  to  the  class  of  verte¬ 
brate  animals  wdiich  suckle  their 
young  Some  time  when  coal  was 
still  being  laid  down  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  of  great  forests,  the 
Amphibia  ),the  first  ^-vertebrates 
to  conquer  the  land,  gave  rise  to 
two  separate  lines  of  descendants 
which  differed  from  amphibia  and 


from  each  other.  Both  of  these 
lines,  together  with  the  amphi¬ 
bians,  are  reju’csented  by  animals 
alive  today.  One  line  con.sisted  of 
ordinary  reptiles,  related  to,  and  in 
many  ways  like,  living  reptiles. 
Some  of  these  had,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  foiir-ehambered 
hearts  derived  from  the  amphibian 
three-chambered  heart  by  compli¬ 
cated  but  cx])lieablc  stc])s.  The 
other  line  consisted  of  reptiles,  too, 
but  they  were  very  different.  They 
almost  certainly  had  four-cham¬ 
bered  hearts,  which,  however,  eould 
not  possibly  be  derived  by  the 
same  steps  from  the  amjfiiibian 
tliree-chamliered  heart.  These  rep¬ 
tiles  are  generally  called  the  thero- 
mor])h,  or  bcastlike,  reptiles,  the 
implication  being  that  they  were 
the  tT'ue  ancestors  of  the  mammals. 
Through  the  Permian,  the  Tria.ssi(', 
and  the  Jurassic  they  formed  a, 
relatively  tiny  group  numerically. 
They  were  small  animals,  active^ 
and  of  rapidly  growing  intelligence. 

The  Dominant  Group 

At  the  end  of  the  Oretaceona 
period  this  group  stepped  into  the. 
place  of  the  ordinary  re])tileH,  most 
forms  of  which  met  disaster  foi’ 
some  obscure  reason  at  this  time. 
Through  the  Cainozoic  period,  up 
to  the  present  day,  they  have 
remained  easily  the  domiinint 
group.  They  have  produced  a 
number  of  lines  of  highly  successful 
and  very  specialised  forms,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  have  remained 
lines  of  primitive,  relatively  un- 
specialised,  mammals,  sueli  u.h 
the  hedgehog,  which  probaldy  re¬ 
semble  in  many  ways  tlic  earliest 
creatures  which  could  fairly  be 
called  mammals. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
single  step  taken  by  the  evolving 
line  of  mammals  was  the  acfiuisi- 
tion  of  a  mechanism  for  stabilising 
their  internal  temp.  .By  burning 
their  food  at  a  slow  rate,  all  animats 
inevitably  produce  some  heat.  The 
mammals  have  a  metabolism  so 
balanced  as  to  give  considerable 
amounts  of  heat  oven  when  rela¬ 
tively  little  active  work  is  being 
done.  Great  exertion  generates 
relatively  great  amounts  of  heat. 
This  necessitates  some  cooling 
mechanism.  Heat  is  lost,  in  these 
ci  rciimstan  ces,  through  evaporatn  )n 
at  .surfaces,  particularly  through 
the  evaporation  of  sweat.  Largo 
mammals,  in  Avhich  the  ratio  of’ 
volume  to  surface  is  high,  arc  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  problem  in 
keeping  cool,  small  mammals  with 
an  equally  serious  problem  in  keep¬ 
ing  warm.  Mice  do  not  live  in 
arctic  conditions.  The  arctic  fox 
is  probably  near  the  lower  limit  of 


practicable  size  for  such  I’egions. 
At  a  relatively  eon.stant  iutcMaial 
temp,  of  about  37*^'  Ct,  the  maan- 
mals  can  (l(‘velop  veuy  pre.(;is(‘ 
chemical  m(H‘ha.nisins  of  a, 11  kinds 
to  medijite  their  pretusc^  and  (kibo- 
ratc  lives.  Such  ])recision  and  such 
elaboration  would  be  imp(^ssil)l(‘  in 
conditions  of  wildly  varying  temp, 

The  otlu'r  vital  sU'p  in  th(^  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  mammals  was  the  r(‘- 
tcntioii  of  the  develof)ing  embryo 
within  the  moih('r''H  IxkIv  for  an 

t 

increasing  tiun^  Iliis  made  pos¬ 
sible  an  (‘hiboration  ol'  (be  brain  in 
circiimsta,ne(‘s  wIkti*.  the  individual 
was  safe',  from  (‘om|)(db(ion  with  all 
but  its  litier-matt's.  SubsecnKMit, 
maternai  solieitmh^  and  f)roviMion 
of  milk  cMiabh'd  the  young  to 
survive  bearing  a  brain,  seare(‘ly 
fuTuI.ional  a,n(I  ati  tliaf,  age  a.  haudi- 
(uip,  but  (U'stiiued  at  ma.tui'ify  to 
giv(^  its  owner  a  (kHOsive  advan¬ 
tage  in  tb<^  struggle  for  (wistcana' 
against sti’ongcM'  butsfiupidi'r  rivals. 

'Fbese  t.wo  fbiiigs,  (‘onlrol  ol 
tem|).  juul  ma.tern:d  nourishment 
of  the.  young,  ba.ve  beam  ma.d(^  pos¬ 
sible  in  ilie  mammals  by  tihe  d<‘- 
v(dopm(‘nt  of  Ibose  pni'tieular 
Htru(‘tur(‘H  wbi(‘b  diHiingiiish  ilu^ 
grou])  :  Imir,  swc^al,  and  those 
modified  swiait  glands  winch  pro¬ 
vide*  milk. 

Hair  and  Keratin 

Hair  {q.v.)  is  a  Hp(H‘,in.l  local  mani- 
fesiation  of  the  ea,pa.e.ity  Ibimd  all 
ovcsr  the  skins  of  ma,mmalH,  and 
many  ot/lu'r  aninuds,  to  produce  a 
horny  subsia.uc'O  called  k(*ratin 
(g, '??.).  Its  production  at  the  walls 
and  tin*  tip  ot  a  little^  nodule  sunk 
ill  a,  pit  at  a  very  muc.li  hight'r  rate 
than  (Ise^wberc  l(*adK  to  the  pro- 
dmjtiou  of  a  Imllow,  (haul  tube  of 
keratin,  perpe'tuaby  (dongating,  at 
varying  rates,  by  the  a.ceretiou  of 
new  keratin  at  the  ba.s(a  In  this 
keratin  tbiu’C  is  ofte'ii  included  a 
colouring  matten’  (*u.ll(‘d  melanin, 
va.rying  in  tmu^  from  sfa*a.w  colour 
to  black.  The  huge  number  of  hairs 
on  tluLskin  of  most  mammals  pi’o- 
vides  an  oCfieienti  mc*(banism  for 
the  conservation  of  b(*at. 

Sweat  is  produecMl  by  glands 
(Ustributed  unevxady  over  the 
bodies  of  most,  but  not  a.ll,  ma.m-^ 
ma.ls.  It  lielps  in  the.  rcuuoval  of 
some  waste  produets,  and  its  ovap-^ 
oration  leads  to  a  grt*a,t  loss  of 
heat.  For  this  reason  its  (controlled 
]iro(hKtion  plays  a  very  import, ant 
eomplenumtary  pait  to  that  of 
hair  in  the  regulation  of  tmnp. 
Further,  sweat,  in  man  for  in- 
Htan(‘e,  where  tlie  liair  is  so  much 
reduced,  (‘ontains  substa.n<;eH  which 
absorb  much  of  the  radiation  from 
the  .sun  over  a  range  of  wave¬ 
lengths  which  is  most  harmful  in 
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producing  sunbui’u,  so  that  sidH- 
cicnt  sweat  is  a  protection. 

The  nuiuixu'  ot  groups  of  sweat 
glaiuls  luodilied  to  produce  milk 
is  not  constant  iVoiu  species  to 
species,  varying  from  a  noianal  of 
two  in  ma,n  to  a  doz(ai  or  more  iii 
a  sow.  Even  in  man  the  number 
two  is  not  constant.  The  condition 
of  polymastia  (many  hreastedness) 
is  not  uncommon.  Tradition  holds 
that  Anne  Boleyii  had  more  than 
the  usual  complement ;  w'hich  fact 
is  sjiid  to  have  fascinated  Henry 
VXII  with  profound  historical  con¬ 
sequences.  Any  sweat  gland,  in 
either  sex,  seems  able  excejition- 
ally  to  develop  into  a  milk  gland, 
and  the  removal  of  such  unwantecl 
formations  is  a  part  of  surgical 
practice.  The  secretion  of  milk 
consists  in  the  breakdown  of  tlie 
walls  of  the  gland,  built  up  during 
pregnanc^y  and  T'cplenished  during 
lactation. 

Reproductive  System 

Associated,  with  the  retention  of 
the  embryo  within  the  mother  (a 
specialisation  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  this  group)  we  find,  in  the 
mammals,  a  profound  modification 
of  the  vertebrate  urino-genital 
system  in  both  sexes.  To  ensure 
the  meeting  of  sperm  and  egg  (.sv'c 
Fertilisation)  an  intromittcnt  organ 
is  developed  in  the  male  to  deliver 
the  semen,  consisting  of  sperms  in 
a  medium  supplied  partially  by  the 
prostate  gland  (f/.'y.),  into  or  at  the 
entrance  of,  the  uterus,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  vertebrate 
oviduct  modified  to  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  environment  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo.  To  ensure 
that  the  female  system  shall  inter¬ 
act  correctly  in  time  with  the  male 
system  many  mammals  have  re¬ 
tained  a  primitive  response  to  the 
changing  seasons,  and  breed  at  a 
season  when  both  sexes  are  properly 
attuned  to  it. 

The  condition  of  being  ready  to 
breed  is  mediated  by  the  secretions 
of  the  pituitary  (q.v.),  and,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  female,  an  enor¬ 
mously  complicated  system  of  hor- 
monic  control  has  grown  up,  tak¬ 
ing  its  time  from  the  pituitary,  to 
ensure  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
reproductive  system,  including  the 
milk  glands,  act  harmoniously  and 
in  step,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
expulsion  of  the  embryo  coincides 
in  time  with  the  production  of 
milk.  (jSee  also  Hormones  ;  Men¬ 
struation,  etc.) 

Since  teeth  are  extremely  dur¬ 
able,  it  is  from  their  teeth  that 
many  early  mammalian  forms  are 
known  as  fossils.  In  the  Jurassic 
the  best  authenticated  mammals 
had  three  cusps  to  their  grinding 


teeth,  and  are  called  the  Tritu- 
berculata  from  this  quality.  A 
number  of  unsuccessful  groups 
branched  off,  some  with  many 
cusps,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Cretaceous  three  groups  ai'c  fairly 
clearly  to  be  made  out  :  (1)  the 
ancestors  of  the  duck-billed  platy¬ 
pus  and  its  allies  ;  (2)  tlie  ancestors 
of  the  kangaroos  and  their  allies  : 
(3)  the  ancestors  of  the  familiar 
mammals. 

These  three  groups  are  made  up 
today  as  follows  : 

The  Sub-class  Monotremata. 
Here,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
openings  of  the  urino-genital  sys¬ 
tem  and  of  the  rectum  oecuir  at  the 
bottom  of  a  single  common  de¬ 
pression.  The  duck-billed  platypus 
(Ornithorhynchus)  and  the  Austra¬ 
lian  s])iny  anteater  (Echidna)  lay 
eggs  which  are  fertilised  internally 
and  develop  a  little  before  being  laid. 
When  laid  they  are  placed  by  the 
mother  in  a  ventral  pouch  where 
development  is  completed,  the 
young  animal  being  nourished  by 
milk  secreted  by  milk  glands  to 
whicli  the  embryo  becomes  closely 
attached.  The  sub-class  is  Austra¬ 
lasian. 

The  Sub-class  Dxtremata.  Here, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  openings 
of  the  urino-genital  system  and  of 
the  rectum  are  separate.  In  the 
sub-class  there  are  two  grades  : 
(a)  The  Marsupialia  (Australasian 
and  American),  in  which  the  young 
are  born  very  immatiu’C,  arc  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  mother  in  a  pouch 
or  marsupium,  and  arc  fed  by  milk 
glands.  Here  are  the  kangaroos, 
opossums,  bandicoots,  phalangors, 
and  their  allies,  (b)  The  Placon- 
talia.  In  this  group  the  embryo 
develops  far  more  fully  before 
being  expelled  from  the  uterus, 
and  after  birth  the  young  are  not 
protected  in  a  marsupium.  They 
are  nourished,  for  a  long  time  in 
some  cases,  with  milk  from  the 
mother,  who  protects  them  from 
attack.  The  placenta  (i/.'Il)  permits 
the  passage  of  nourishment,  hor¬ 
mones,  antibodies,  and  oxygen 
from  the  mother  to  the  embryo 
and  the  passage  of  waste  products, 
hormones,  and  antibodies  from  the 
embryo  to  the  mother.  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  via  the  blood  streams  of  the 
two,  which,  however,  never  mix  ; 
diffusion  takes  place  through  thin 
membranes  separating  them. 

In  living  or  recently  extinct 
placental  mammals  the  following 
orders  are  commonly  recognized  ; 

(i)  Insectivora  including  the 
hedgehogs,  moles,  and  shrews. 
These  are  in  many  ways  perhaps 
the  most  primitive  of  living  mam¬ 
mals.  The  brain  is  very  little  more 


devudoped  than  in  some  reptiles, 
being  smooth  and  not  convoluted. 

(ii)  Cheiroptera  :  the  bats.  Here 
the  band  is  modified  for  lliglit. 

(iii)  llodmtia,  or  gnawing  ani- 
ma,ls,  such  as  tlie  rabbit,  the  rat, 
beavers,  porcupines,  and  others. 

(iv)  Carnivora,  or  llesli-eaters. 
Here  are  the  dogs,  cats,  wohu\s, 
tigers,  weasels,  bears,  and  seals. 
All  have  teeth  more  or  less  special¬ 
ised  for  their  diet  of  llesh.  Many 
have  developed  great  speed  and 
strength  for  killing  their  prey. 

(v)  Arliodaciijla,  or  hoovecl  ani¬ 
mals  with  even  numbers  of  toes. 
Here  are  tlie  cows,  camels,  pigs,  deer, 
and  sheep.  JMany  of  these  animals 
chew  the  end.  Many  run  very  fast. 
They  frequently  live  in  herds  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  car¬ 
nivores,  Many  oi  the  males  de¬ 
velop  great  strength. 

(vi)  Geiacea :  the  whales,  in 
which  the  limbs  are  reduced  and 
the  animals  have  taken  on  a 
secondary  fish-like  shape. 

(vii)  Periss()d({(:tp!a;  or  hooved 
animals  with  odd  numbers  of  toes, 
such  as  the  horse  and  the  rhino¬ 
ceros.  These  do  not  chew  the  end, 
but  liave  developed  very  groat 
strength  and  speed  as  a  protection 
against  the  carnivores. 

(viii)  P rohosc idia ,  elephants. 

(ix)  Sirenia :  the  sea-cows. 
Hero  are  the  dugong  and  the 
manatee  (q.v.),  and  the  recently 
extinct  huge  Stella’s  8ca  Cow  {q.v.). 

(x)  Jl/irdroidia,  c.tj.,  Hyrax,  the 
true  coney  of  Scripture. 

(xi)  Pdentaia  :  a  confused  group, 
almost  certainly  not  a  true  order. 
Here  are  the  anteatcra,  the  sloths, 
and  the  armadillo, 

(xii)  JJermoxHRra,,  the  oobago  or 
so-called  flying  lemur. 

( xiii )  Primates.  Here  are  the  true 
lemurs,  Hie  tarsioids,  tlie  Old  and 
New  World  monkeys,  the  great 
apes,  and  man. 

Further  details  may  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  any  of  these 
orders  or  of  the  animals  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  them. 

Paul  d-.  'Espinasse 

Pibliograplii/.  There  arc  no  up- 
to-date  books  dealing  wiHi  the 
evolution  and  struct  lire  of  maininals 
oxcluaivoly,  but  the  older  text¬ 
books,  written  boForo  much  t  hat,  is 
now  known  was  discovered,  are 
out-motled.  The  following  books 
provide  clasaifications  and,  in  their 
bibliogro.phiea,  an  introduction  to 
the  more  advanced  study  of  the 
mammals  :  Vertebrate  Zoology, 
Gr.  Bi.  do  Boor,  1028  ;  Studies  in 
the  Structure  and  Development  of 
Vortobrntos,  E.  S.  Goodric.b,  1930  ; 
Early  Iterenmncra  of  IVIan,  W.  E, 
lo  Groa  Clark,  1934  ;  Tempo  and 
Mode  in  Evolution,  Simpson,  194-1 ; 
Mammals  of  Nevada,  Hall,  1916. 


Mammee  Apple  {2Iamniea  especially  Mexico.  They  have  slructure  and  general  ha, hits  of 
aniencand).  A  largo  tree  of  the  stems  of  cylindrical  or  giuhular  maimuotlis  have  been  ascertained, 
family  Guttiferae,  It  is  a  native  form,  studded  with  spirally  ar-  Despite  the  nanu',  the  avorat^o 


ms’’' 


^  ,  ranged  tubercles,  which  bear  radi-  mammoth  did  not  greatly  exceed 

’  L-'-  /  \  spines  and  rose,  white,  or  in  size  the  African  elephant  of  to- 

I  W  A  i  yellow  flowers.  These  are  followed  day,  the  largest  mainmotli  dis- 

^  scarlet  berry-like  fruits.  covered  standing  13  ft.  in  height. 

\  -  Mammon  (Aramaic  Generally  closely  resembling  the 

riches).  Phoemcian  term  for  gain.  Indian  elephant,  the  mammoUi  had 
In  the  N.T.  It  implies  love  of  money  long  and  slondtu'  tusk.s  which 
-V  deceitful  wealth  (Matt.  G,  v.  curled  upwards  and  outwards,  and 

24;  Luke  16,  vv.  9  and  13).  The  was  covered  with  long  hair  and 
Pnoch,  62,  tv  10,  has  the  a  thic.k,  woolly  undcr-fur,  these 
expression,  mammon  of  unright-  two  (dniractcuisticis  dilTereiitiating 
e«u«ncss,^  a  later  equivalent  of  it  from  the  mod(‘,rn  clephanL 
'  ;  I  .  which  is  filthy  lucre.  Milton,  Pope,  The  animal  was  once  very  nu- 

'  B}Ton,  and  Hood  use  the _  word,  morous.  The  disa])pcarancc  of  the 

, I  Mammon  in  the  pine  forests,  on  the  hsavos  and 

M  -X  proper  name.  In  undergrowth  of  whicli  it  fed  led 

Mammee  Apple.  Foliage  and  fruit.  Jormnn’s  nlnt:'  Thp  ilio  j  ^  y.^u,  lui 

Inset,  left,  flower ;  riglt,  single  bnit  s  plaj ,  Ihe  Alolieimst,  tlio  to  Uie  maramoUi  s  oxl,mo(,ion.  lla 

,  character  fair  Epicure  Maniiuon  is  fossil  rcuiaius  in  Hibcria  supply 

of  tropical  America.  It  has  large  a  luxurious  seeker  after  boundless  largo  qmuitilios  of  valuable  irorv 
opposite,  ovaUeathery  leaves,  and  wealth.  Carlyle  uses  Mammonism,  Quo  iiiUot  spcciinon  <li.s<iovcrc(i 
sweet-scented  showy  white  flowers,  and  Tennyson  Mammonite.  there  had  tusks  S  ft.  long.  Erag- 

trom  which  .  .  ii,„ 


Mammee  Apple.  Foliage  and  fruit. 
Inset,  left,  flower  ;  right,  single  fruit 


the  aromatic 
hqueur  eau  de. 

Creole  is  dis- 

tilled.  The  .. 

ins.  across,  and 

within  the  ML- 

bitter  rind  it  i ^ 

and  derives  its  i-  '.ti'j', '''l  ' ) ‘  ^ 
name  from  the 

Mammillaria.  Large  genus  of  Mammoth 

succulent  perennials  of  the  family  (JSlephas  pri~ 
Cactaceae.  They  are  natives  of  migenius). 
the  warmer  regions  of  America,  T?iYfinr‘f 
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ill 


,  #  31^  ’  !«' 
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there  had  tusks  8  ft.  long.  Frag¬ 
ment  s  of  tho  limb  bones  of  a 
mammoth  wore  discovered  in 
Fegont  iStreot,  London,  in  i92L 
Drawings  of  tho  mammoth,  en¬ 
graved  on  ivory  by  DaJaiuilithic 
cave-men,  have  bccui  found  in  iS, 
Franiav  AV;c  I^l(q)bant ;  Ice  Age  ; 
Mastodon. 

Mammoth  Cave.  Limestone 
cavern  in  ^Fdmondson  co.,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  U.S.A.,  about  85  m.  by  riy, 
8.  l)y  W.  0 f  Louis v ille.  M anmiotb 
(tavo  national  park,  50,518  acres, 
and  including  a,  scries  of  caverns, 
was  crcatcal  in  1 936.  Cave  forma¬ 
tions  of  8t.  Loui.s  limestone  and 


Mammoth 
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"  m, 


Manimillaria.  Stem  and  flowers  of 
this  type  of  cactus 


Extinct  ele¬ 
phant  occur¬ 
ring  in  all  N.  „ 

continents  Siberian  mammoth, 

An  Inlnbifani-  fke  Ai-ctic  ice,  HOW  in  the  Leningnad 

An  inhabitant  ,  Top,  left  (by  courtesy  of  American 

of  central  skeleton  of  Columbian 

Europe  in  6  ms.  high  at  the  shoulders,  found  in  Indiana 

the  Pleistocene  period  when  the  Chester  sandstone  cover  8,000  sq. 
iNorth  feea  was  covered  by  forest  m.  in  central  Kentucky,  N.  Ten- 
land,  Its  remains  have  also  been  nessee,  and  8.  Indiana.  Tho  sun 
iound  throughout  Asia  and  in  K.  face  area  above  Mammoth  Cave 
America,  whither  it  probably  is  10  m.  in  diam.,  but  tho  length 
migrated.  From  fossil  teeth  and  of  the  underground  cav(n’ns,  pass- 
bones  dredged  from  the  North  ages,  cto.,  which  are  at  five  diff- 

coi?iplbte  animals  erent  levels,  is  150  in.  Colossal 
entombed  in  the  ice,  the  whole  Cave,  also  in  Edmondson  co.,  is 
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almost  the  equal  of  Mammoth.  The 
three  rivers,  two  lakes,  a  sea,  and 
many  streams  and  pools  link  up 
with  the  Green  river  which  passes 
by.  Reverberations  alonp;  the  walls 
of  the  :}-m.  long  Echo  river  con¬ 
tinue  for  10-80  secs.  The  Main 
Cave  is  40-800  ft.  wide,  reaches  a 
height  of  125  ft.,  and  extends  for 
4  m.  Indian  councils  were  once 
held  in  chief  city  or  temple,  a  part 
of  the  Main  Cave  which  is  541  ft. 
long,  287  ft.  wide,  and  125  ft.  high. 
Many  mummies  have  been  found. 
The  cave,  through  which  boat 
trips  are  conducted,  has  been  so 
commercialised  that  meals  are 
served  in  its  banqueting  hall,  and 
weddings  are  solemnised  at  its 
bridal  altar. 

Many  of  the  avenues  are 
covered  by  a  remarkable  variotiy 


Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky.  Portals 
o£  Vaughn’s  Dome,  an  enormous 
chamber  within  the  cave,  26  ft.  to 
40  ft.  wide,  300  ft.  long,  and 
73  ft.  high 

By  couvtosu  of  the  Atnt'ncnn  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

of  crystals,  and  in  the  chambers 
stalagmites  and  stalactites  abound. 
Notable  geological  formations,  the 
nature  of  which  is  indicated  by 
their  names,  are  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  the  giant’s  coffin,  the 
star  chamber,  the  marble  temple, 
the  Epsom  salts  deposits,  the 
snowball  room,  the  diamond 
grotto,  the  valley  of  flowers,  and 
the  florist’s  garden.  The  fauna  of 
Mammoth  Cave  consists  of  blind 
fish  and  several  insect  species, 
while  the  outer  galleries  swarm 
with  bats.  The  temp,  remains  at 
54°  throughout  the  year.  The  cave 
is  mentioned  in  county  records  as 
far  back  as  1797.  In  the  Rotunda, 
saltpetre  was  prepared  for  use  in 
gunpowder  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Mamor^.  River  of  Bolivia.  It 
rises  in  the  Cochabamba  mts.  and 
the  main  stream,  hero  called  the 


Rio  Grande,  follows  a  circuitous 
course  round  the  E.  end  of  the 
range  and  then  flows  N.N.W.  to 
unite  with  the  Beni  to  form  the 
Madeira,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  1,800  m.  long.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  Guapore, 
forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Bo¬ 
livia.  These  three  rivers  drain  the 
greater  part  of  Bolivia,  and  receive 
numerous  affluents  from  the  Andes 
and  the  heights  of  Matto  Grosso. 


When  Darwin  published  his 
classic  work,  The  Descent  of  Man, 
in  1871,  the  evidence  for  the 
evolution  of  man  from  lower  forms 
of  life  depcnd(Hl  almost  entirely  on 
indirect  evidence.  At  that  time, 
fossil  evideticc  of  the  past  existence 
of  primitive  types  of  mankind  was 
of  m^gligible  significance,  and  the 
general  thesis  for  human  evolution 
from  an  ape- like  anecstry  depended 
to  a  great  extent  on  analogy  with 
other  group.s  of  mammals  (such  as 
the  horse)  whose  evolution  secm(‘.d 
to  be  rather  well  attested  by  fossil 
remains  of  ancestral  and  inter¬ 
mediate  types.  But  it  also  de- 
pendc^d  on  such  indirect  evidence 
as  may  bo  obtained  from  com¬ 
parative  anatomical  studies.  For 
cxampl(>t,  the  striking  similarity  in 
structure  bet-wcen  man  and  the 
anthroiioid  apes,  bone  for  bone 
and  muscle  for  muscle,  oven  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  finer  details  of 
mieroscopic  anatomy,  suggested  a 
community  of  origin  from  a 
common  ancestral  stock,  The 
brain  is  very  dilfcrcnt  in  size,  but 
it  is  built  on  the  same  basic  plan. 
Rudimentary  Structures  in  Modern  Man 

Then  there  is  the  evidence  of 
certain  rudimentary  structures 
constantly  present  in  the  human 
body,  such  as  the  bony  nodules  in 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis  which 
evidently  represent  the  remains  of 
tail  vertebrae,  and  the  numerous 
little  muscles  attached  to  the  ear 
which,  in  lower  animals,  render  it 
mobile  but  in  man  appear  to  have 
lost  this  function.  It  is  difficult 
to  “  explain  ”  rudiments  of  this 
sort  unless  it  is  supposed  that  they 
are  relics  of  the  past  when  they 
were  fully  functional. 

Again,  during  the  development 
of  the  human  embryo  before  birth, 
some  structures  that  persist  into 
the  adult  form  of  lower  vertebrates 
put  in  only  a  temporary  appoar- 


Mamore.  A  deer  fore.st  in  In- 
verness-sliire,  Scotland.  It  lies 
between  Ben  Nevis  and  the  head 
of  Loch  Leven,  and  covers  about 
82,000  acres.  Fort  William  is  the 
nearest  place  of  importance. 

Mam  Soial  or  Mam  Sod  hail. 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  Inver¬ 
ness-shire  and  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Scotland.  It  is  3,862  ft.  high,  and 
m.  W.  of  Loch  Aft'ric,  from 
which  it  can  be  reached  by  a  path. 


ance,  and,  by  doing  so,  seem  to 
provide  still  further  evidence  of  an 
evolutionary  derivation  from  lower 
vertebrate  levels.  But,  howevtu' 
cogent  may  bo  the  cumulative 
effect  of  such  evidence  for  human 
evolution,  it  remains  only  indirect 
evidence.  This  evidence  may 
strongly  suggest  that  man  and  thc^ 
anthroiioid  apes  have  been  derived 
by  a  gradual  evolutionary  diversi¬ 
fication  from  a  common  ancestral 
stock  ;  but  it  obviously  calls  for 
substantiation  by  the  much  more 
direct  evidence  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  fossil  remains.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  human  evolution 
wore  true,  then  intermediate  forms 
linking  modern  man  with  the 
inferred  ancestral  stock  must  hav(^ 
existed  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
fossilised  remains  should  come  to 
light  from  time  to  time.  It  is  with 
the  direct  evidence  derived  from 
the  study  of  fossils  (palaeontology) 
that  this  article  is  concerned. 

Dating  Fossil  Remains 
Before  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  early  types  of 
man  (and  of  extinct  ape- like  crea¬ 
tures  perhaps  closely  related  to  the 
ancestral  stock  that  actually  gave 
rise  to  man)  it  is  convenient  hero 
to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
dating  of  fossil  remains.  The 
relative  antiquity  of  a  fossil  skull 
may  often  be  determined  by  the 
geological  evidence  alone,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
stratified  deposits  in  which  it  was 
found.  The  ago  of  a  deposit  may 
also  be  inferred  from  tho  kind  of 
extinct  animals  whoso  fossilised 
remains  are  found  in  it  (for  each 
successive  geological  period  can 
often  bo  distinguished  by  its 
particular  fauna).  If  a  skull  is 
found  in  association  with  atone 
implements,  the  latter  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  clue  to  its  antiquity,  since  it 


MAN  AND  HIS  EVOLUTION 
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This  article  deals  with  man  as  a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom^ 
other  aspects  of  the  subject  being  under  A  iithropology  and  Ethnology. 

See  Anatomy;  Aninial ;  Biology;  Embryology;  Heredity; 
Mammal ;  also  Family  ;  Society^  and  other  articles  on  man's 

domestic  activities 


is  known  that  different  phases  in 
the  cultural  derelopment  of  the 
Stone  Ago  were  characterised 
different  types  of  implement.  But 
the  question  may  arise  whether  a 
hiiinaii  skull  is  actually  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  deposit  in 
which  it  is  found,  or  whether  it 
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Man.  First  fossil  skull  of  an  ^ 
early  forerunner  of  man  dis¬ 
covered  in  1925  in  South 
Africa  by  Raymond  Dart.  It 
corresponds  in  point  of  L 
growth  to  that  of  a  human 
child  of  six  years 

may  have  been  placed  there  as  the 
result  of  a  burial  at  a  date  long 
subsequently. 

The  fluorine  method  helps  to 
solve  such  a  problem  ;  it  depends 
on  the  fact  that  during  the  process 
of  fossilisation  bones  slowly  take 
up  fluorine  from  the  soil  so  that 
this  chemical  element  gradually 
accumulates  in  increasing  quantity. 
If,  therefore,  a  human  skull  is 
found  side  by  side  with  bones  of 
extinct  mammals,  and  their 
fluorine  content  is  found  on  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  to  be  identical,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  contem¬ 
poraneous  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  deposited  at  approximately 
the  same  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fluorine  content  of  the 
human  skull  is  found  to  be  very 
much  less  than  that  of  the  fossil 
mammal  bones  associated  with  it, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  skull 
must  be  of  much  later  date  and 
may  even  represent  a  relatively 
recent  interment. 

During  the  geological  period 
(called  the  Pleistocene  period) 
when  the  later  phases  of  human 
evolution  occurred,  much  of 
Europe  was  intennittcntly  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  intensely  cold  climate, 
accompanied  by  extensive  glacia¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
there  were  four  major  glaciations, 
each  being  followed  by  a  retreat  of 
the  ice  and  the  onset  of  a  warmer 
interglacial  period.  Traces  of  the 


successive  glaciations  can  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  characteristic  geo¬ 
logical  deposits  left  by  melting  ice 
and  so  forth,  and  this  sort  of  geo¬ 
logical  evidence  provides  a  relative 
chronology  whereby  it  may  be 
possible  to  assign  the  fossil  remains 
of  man  to  one  of  the  glacial  or  intcr- 
glacial  phases.  At¬ 
tempts  have  also 
been  made  to  cstab- 
an  absolute 
chronology,  so  that 

terms  of  so  many 
r  thousands  of  years. 

Although  there  is 
'I'mm  ''  niucli  uncertainty  in 

,,'.1  this  difficult  prob- 

there  is  also 
«emc  measure  of 
agreement,  at  ^  least 

t  Modern  man  be¬ 
longs  to  the  species 
I  Homo  sapiens.  He  is 
known  by  fossil  re¬ 
mains  to  have  lived 

_ in  Europe  during  the 

later  phases  of  the  last  glaciation 
(for  example,  Cromagnon  man,  and 
his  predecessors  of  the  rcindccu' 
period),  and  even  then  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  highly  developed  culture. 
At  a  still  earlier  period,  during  the 
onset  of  the  last  glaciation,  perha])s 
50,000  years  or  more  ago,  then^ 
lived  in  Europe  a  peculiar  type  of 
mankind  often  called  Neanderthal 
man  (for  the  reason  that  the  first 
described  example  consisted  of 
skeletal  remains  found  in  a  cave  of 
the  Neander  valley  in  Germany). 
He  was  associated  with  a  phase  of 
Palaeolithic  culture  called  the 
Mousterian. 

Many  remains  of  Neanderthal 
man  are  known  and  they  all  show 
remarkably  primitive  and  ape^ 
like  characters.  For  example,  the 
forehead  was  low  and  receding, 
the  eyebrow  region  was  markcal 
by  heavy  overhanging  bony  ridgi's, 
the  top  of  the  skuU  was  very  flat, 
the  jaws  were  massive  and  pro¬ 
jecting,  and  there  was  no  well- 
developed  chin.  These  (and  many 
other  characters  of  the  skull, 
teeth,  and  limb  bones)  wore  at 
one  time  taken  to  indicate  an 
early  stage  in  the  evolutionary 
development  of  Homo  sapiens, 
and  thus  seemed  to  provide  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  form  bridging  the  gap 
between  modern  man  and  his 
presumed  simian  ancestors.  How¬ 
ever,  later  discoveries  have  made 
it  clear  that,  even  before  Neander¬ 
thal  man  appeared  in  Europe, 


human  bcungs  closely  similar  to 
Homo  sapiens  had  already  come 
into  existence.  It  is  now  generally 
accepted,  thcrefon^  that  Neander¬ 
thal  man  was,  so  to  speak,  a  side 
lino  of  evolution  produced  by 
retrogressive  eliangcs  and  that  he 
became  extinct  by  the  end  of  the 
last  glaciation.  Tlius,  he  could 
have  had  nt)  reflation  to  thc!  origin 
of  // omo  sa.pi f7is,  1  n  iliis  eomu'xion 
it  is  interi'stiug  to  nott'^  that 
Neanderthal  man  (in  spite  of  his 
seemingly  jirimitivc^  eharactc'r) 
had  a  large  brain  ;  indeed,  its 
averag<i  size  apiK'ars  ae.tnally  to 
hav(^  (‘XC(a.id(‘(l  that  of  present- 
day  man. 

The  example  of  Neanderthal 
man  nocnls  to  be  carefully  noted, 
for  it  shows  bow  stiub'uiis  of 
human  evolution  may  Ik^  misled 
by  too  scanty  pahuaintological 
ovi(h^ncc\  The  fact  is  that  the 
fossil  remains  of  early  typers  of 
man  are  far  too  few  to  permit 
delinite  sta-tiunents  n^garding  the 
exact  course  of  human  evolution, 
or  even  the  predsi^  r(‘laiiionship 
b(dw(a^n  oiui  fossil  typo  and 
anotluM’.  Pa,la(‘ont.ologists  (‘an  do 
no  mon‘,  tlum  H(o'uliinis(^  carefully 
thci  (existing  fossil  (vvidtaice  and  put 
forward  a  provisional  interpn't.a- 


Man.  Comparative  size  o!  the  skulls 
oi  two  types  oil  primitive  man,  based 
upon  fossil  remains'.  Each  side  of 
the  ruled  squares  represents  SOO 
millimetres  (7‘87  ins,) 
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Man.  Chart  showing  the  probable  relationship  oS  modern  man  (Homo  sapiens  to  Sossil 
man  and  fossil  apes.  The  chart  is  based  on  available  fossil  evidence.  The  circles  repre¬ 
sent  the  relative  sizes  of  the  brain  in  man  and  apes,  modern  and  extinct.  The  ancestors 
of  the  human  family  (Homimdae)  probably  separated  from  the  lineage  of  the  anthropoid 
apes  in  the  Miocene  period,  and  the  chart  makes  it  clear  that  the  earliest  representatives 
of  the  Hominidae  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  apes  by  size  of  brain  alone 


tion  which  host  fits  th(5  facts 
so  far  as  these  are  available 
at  a  given  moment.  It  is 
like  trying  to  place  in  their 
proper  positions  the  pieces 
of  a  jig-saw  puzzle  while 
many  of  the  pieces  are  still 
missing.  The  discov(^ry  of 
th(;  missing  pieces  may  call 
for  some  readjustment  of 
those  already  in  jn’ovisional 
positions.  The  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  this  analogy 
when  he  comes  to  consider 
the  tentative  conclusions 
offered  on  the  basis  of  the 
fossil  material  referred  to  in 
this  article. 

Human  beings  not  very 
different  from  Homo  sapims 
existed  in  jn’o-Mousteriau 
days.  Por  example,  in  1935, 
the  bones  of  the  roof  and 
back  of  a  skull  (the  parietal 
and  occipital  bones)  "werc^ 
discovered  in  an  excellent 
state  of  prostu'vation  in  a 
gravel  pit  at  Swanseombe  in 
Kent.  On  the  geological 
evidence,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  of  the  flint  impli^ 
ments  and  the  fossil  mam¬ 
mal  bones  found  with  it,  the 
skull  was  dated  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  to  the 
second  interglacial  period,  a  ])eriod 
estimated  to  be  as  mnch  as  200,000 
years  old.  With  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  or  two  minor 
features,  the  skull  bones  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of 
Homo  sa2nens.  Certainly,  they 
show  none  of  the  characters  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  Neanderthal  man. 

The  top  part  of  another  skull 
of  similar  type  was  found  at 
Fontechevado  in  France,  in  1947, 
and  this  specimen  also  can  bo 
dated  with  reasonable  certainty  to 
pre-Mousterian  times,  A  more 
complete  skull,  found  at  Steinhoim 
in  Germany  in  1933,  is  believed  to 
date  from  cither  the  second  or  the 
third  interglacial  period.  It  has 
strongly  developed  brow  ridges 
(but  not  to  the  exaggerated  ex¬ 
tent  seen  in  Neanderthal  man),  a 
rather  massive  upper  jaw,  and  a 
brain  capacity  estimated  at  about 
1,000  c.c.  (the  average  capacity  in 
modern  man,  it  may  bo  noted,  is 
approximately  1,350  c.c.).  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  displays  a  few 
somewhat  primitive  features,  it 
would  be  difficult  on  the  basis  of 
this  fossil  skull  to  separate  the 
man  of  Steinhoim  from  Homo 
sapiens. 

If  Homo  sapiens  dates  hack  to 
the  second  or  third  interglacial 
period,  this  species  clearly  has  a 
much  greater  antiquity  than  many 


anthropologists  in  the  past  have 
suppo.scd.  The  question  next 
arisos—what  fossil  evidence  is 
there  of  still  earlier  types  which 
may  give  some  indication  of  evo¬ 
lutionary  development  from  apo- 
liko  ancestors  ?  In  1907  there  was 
discovered  in  a  gravel  pit  near 
Heidelberg  a  largo  lower  jaw  of 
exceedingly  primitive  typo.  It 
was  associated  with  the  remains 
of  an  extinct  elephant  and  rhino¬ 
ceros  characteristic  of  tho  early 
part  of  tho  Pleistocene  period,  and 
it  probably  dates  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tho  first  interglacial 
period,  which  gives  it  an  antiquity 
of  not  much  less  than  half  a 
million  years.  No  flint  imple¬ 
ments  were  found  with  the  fossil. 
Tho  jaw  is  remarkable  for  its 
massive  construction  and  for  the 
complete  absence  of  a  chin  emin¬ 
ence.  Thus,  in  its  general  build,  it 
has  a  distinctly  simian  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand  tho  tooth  are 
fundamentally  of  tho  human 
typo.  Here,  then,  is  an  ancient 
fossil  specimen  which  seems  to 
combine  human  and  simian  feat¬ 
ures  in  a  way  that  hears  out  the 
inferences  regarding  human 
evolution  originally  based  only 
on  indirect  evidence. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of 
the  remains  found  at  Piltdown  in 
Sussex  from  1912  onwards.  These 


consisted  of  several  cranial  frag¬ 
ments  very  similar  to  those  of 
modern  man  except  for  their  re¬ 
markable  thickness,  and  part  of  a 
lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  cranium, 
showed  such  striking  simian  charac¬ 
ters  (particularly  in  the  largo 
pointed  canine  tooth)  that  some 
regarded  it  as  tho  jaw  of  a  fossil  ape 
which  had  become  accidentally 
mixed  up  with  Ihe  remains  of  a 
human  skull.  Those  who  took  tho 
view  that  tho  jaw  and  cranium  be¬ 
longed  to  tho  same  individual  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  extremely  primitive  type 
of  man  to  which  the  name  Eoan- 
thropiis  (the  dawn  man)  was  given; 
and  these  remains  were  thought  to 
be  possibly  tho  oldest  human 
remains  in  Britain,  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  dating  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  Pleistocene 
period,  was  assigned  to  them.  But 
scientific  tests  made  in  1953  demon¬ 
strated  the  lower  jaw  to  be  a 
remarkable  forgery :  that  of  a 
modern  large  ape  which  had  been 
skilfully  treated  to  simulate  an 
actual  fossil  and  “  planted  ’’  at 
the  site  of  the  previous  discovery 
of  the  cranial  fragments.  The 
cranial  fragments  themselves  are 
genuine  fossils ;  but  they  are 
probably  no  older  than  tho  latter 
part  of  tho  Pleistocene,  and 
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Man.  Types  oJ  primitive  man  illustrated  by  reconstructions,  showing  the  increasing  intelligence  indicated  by  greater 
prominence  o!  chin,  reduction  of  eyebrow  ridges,  and  increased  size  of  skull  with  proportionately  greater  brain  capacity. 
Left  to  right,  trinil  or  ape-man  of  Java,  Pithecanthropus  erectus  ;  Neanderthal  man.  Homo  noandorthalensis  ;  Cro- 

magnon  man.  Homo  sapiens 

From  restorations  by  J.  H.  McGregoi ;  by  courtesy  of  the  Arnrrican  Museum  of  Natural  Iltstory 


represent  an  early  type  of  Homo 
SapieTis.  The  discovery  of  this 
forgery  in  fact  greatly  clarified 
the  problem  of  evolution,  for  the 
combination  of  such  a  modern  type 
of  cranium  with  such  a  simian  jaw 
had  always  been  difficult  to 
explain. 

A  primitive  type  of  early  man, 
Pithecanthropus  lived  in  the  Far 
East  during  the  early  and  middle 
Pleistocene.  Remains  of  this 
extinct  creature,  consisting  of  a 
skull  cap  and  a  thigh  bone,  were 
first  found  m  Java  in  1891.  The 
skull  cap  gave  evidence  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  small  brain  (about  900 
C.C.),  enormous  brow  ridges,  and  a 
complete  lack  of  forehead.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thigh  bone  is 
similar  to  that  of  Ho^no  sapiens. 
This  curious  combination  of  anato¬ 
mical  characters  led  their  dis¬ 
coverer  to  invent  the  name  Pithe- 
canthropus,  or  ape-man.  Many 
years  later  more  skulls  and  jaws  of 
Pithecanthropus  were  found  in 
Java,  one  with  a  brain  capacity 
estimated  to  be  only  about  775  c.c. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the 
maximum  capacity  hitherto  re¬ 
corded  in  a  gorilla,  685  c.c.,  from 
which  it  mil  be  evident  that,  so  far 
as  brain  size  is  concerned,  the  gap 
between  ape  and  man  had  become 
reduced  to  a  very  small  margin 
indeed.  Other  remains  of  Pithecan¬ 
thropus  were  discovered  in  cave 
deposits  in  China  near  Peldng 
— several  skulls,  many  jaws  and 
teeth,  and  a  few  rather  fragment¬ 
ary  limb  bones.  These  fossils  were 
at  first  assigned  to  a  new  genus, 
Sinanthropus^  but  it  was  later 
agreed  that  they  represent  no  more 
than  a  local  variant  of  Pithecan¬ 
thropus. 

The  anatomical  characters  of 
Pithecanthropus  can  be  stated 


quite  briefly.  The  average  size  of 
the  brain  was  only  about  1,000  c.c., 
the  top  of  the  skull  was  markedly 
flattened,  the  forehead  w'as  vir¬ 
tually  absent,  the  eye  sockets  were 
overhung  by  massive  brow  ridges, 
the  jaws  were  of  huge  size  and  the 
teeth  showed  many  simian  char¬ 
acters  (particularly  in  the  largo, 
almost  tusk-like,  canines).  But  in 
spite  of  these  primitive  traits,  it 
appears  certain  that  Pithecanthro¬ 
pus  had  developed  an  intelligence 
that  can  only  be  called  “  human.” 
For  there  is  evidence  that  he  was 
capable  of  fabricating  stone  imple¬ 
ments  (though  of  rather  a  crude 
type),  and  that  he  had  even  learnt 
the  use  of  fire.  He  also  lived  in 
communities  and  was  a  skilful 
hunter.  Yet  it  is  estimated,  on 
geological  data,  that  he  may  have 
lived  as  much  as  500,000  years 
ago,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  at  such  an  early  date 
human  evolution  had  already 
progressed  thus  far.  Pithecanthro¬ 
pus  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as 
“  man  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
this  term,  but  he  retained  in  his 
anatomical  structure  a  number  of 
remarkably  ape-like  characters 
that  have  disappeared  in  modern 
types  of  mankind. 

Although  Pithecanthropus  goes 
back  an  appreciable  way  towards 
the  ape,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
represent  a  really  intermediate  or 
transitional  stage  from  the  simian 
to  the  human  level  of  evolution. 
Presumably,  if  the  generally  accep¬ 
ted  conception  of  human  evolution 
is  correct,  he  must  have  been 
preceded  by  still  more  primitive 
and  smaller- brained  beings.  It 
might  have  been  anticipated  that 
when  the  remains  of  such  creatures 
were  found,  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  matter  to  decide 


whether  they  were  very  early 
member.M  of  tlie  liuman*  family 
{lloininidac)  or  wbetiuu’  they 
rcprcHeiiic'd  a,n  al)errant  (and  now 
extinct)  bramdi  of  ilie  ape  family 
{Ponnidav)  which  had  developed 
certain  human  ebaraeders  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Honilnidac.  Tho  size  of  the  brain 
would  not  help  in  deciding  the 
question,  for  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  earliest  representatives  of 
the  Ilominidae  (soon  aft(u'  their 
segregation  from  the  Pomjidm  in 
their  evolutionary  divergence  from 
a  common  aneest-ral  stock)  would 
not  yet  have  devedoped  brains 
signilit^antly  largm-  than  those  of 
the  nioderu  large  ape^s.  Indeed, 
as  has  ahx^ady  been  mentioned, 
the  dilTerenee  between  tlui  smallest 
Pithecanthropus  brain  and  tho 
largest  gorilla  brain  was  less  than 
100  c.e. 

There  have  been  found  in  South 
Africa  the  fossil  remnius  of  some 
very  renmrkablo  ape-like  eroaturos 
considered  by  many  authorities  to 
represent  a  j)liaHe  of  hominid 
evolution  elosely  corrcHponding  to 
that  which  must  have  jireeoded 
Piihecmilhropus.  Just  laaiause 
these  South  Africa, n  fossils  do  show 
such  a  remarkable  eombination  of 
simian  and  hominid  characters, 
they  have  given  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  controversy. 

The  first  of  tho  S.  African  fossils 
to  bo  found,  the  skull  of  an  imma¬ 
ture  individua,!,  was  described  by 
Raymond  Dart  (b.  189a)  in  1925. 
Ho  gave  tho  name  Australopithecus 
(southern  ape)  to  the  spccimon. 
In  later  years  more  remains  wore 
diseoverod  by  1^/obert  Broom 
(1867-1951)  in  stalagmitio  deposits 
a  few  miles  from  Johannesburg, 
including  many  skulls  and  portions 
of  skulls,  Jaws,  teeth,  and  limb 
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bones.  All  these  fossils  have  been 
assigned  to  the  same  group,  which 
is  collectively  termed  the  Australo- 
pithecinae.  The  main  characters  of 
these  remarkable  creatures  may  be 
summarised  as  follows. 

The  brain  capacity  was  small — 
indeed,  it  appears  hardly  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  a  large  gorilla. 
The  jaws  were  of  huge  size,  and 
the  grinding  teeth  very  largo.  In 
its  general  proportions,  therefore, 
the  Australopitheeine  skull  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ape-like.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  number  of  constructional 
details  it  shows  dehnitcly  hominid 
characters.  For  example,  the  vault 
of  the  skull  rises  to  a  height  not 
found  in  apes  of  comparable  size. 
The  articular  surfaces  on  the  base 
of  the  skull,  whereby  the  latter 
makes  a  joint  with  the  top  of  the 
spine,  are  situated  relatively  fur¬ 
ther  forward  than  in  apes,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  head  was  held  more 
erectly.  The  muscular  ridges  at 
the  back  of  the  skull  are  much 
lower  in  position  than  in  apes — 
another  indication  of  a  dilferent 
poise  of  the  head.  Several  mor¬ 
phological  details  of  the  bony  ear 
region  and  the  inside  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  have  a  hominid  appear¬ 
ance  that  finds  no  exact  parallel  in 
apes. 

The  canine  teeth  arc  (as  in 
man)  of  blunt  spatulate  form,  not 
projecting  to  any  marked,  degree 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
teeth,  and  they  became  worn 
do^vn  flat  from  the  tip  by  attrition 
against  the  opposing  canine.  By 
contrast,  in  all  apes  (modern  or 
extinct)  the  canines  arc  relatively 
large  and  tusk-like,  and  they 
become  worn  obliquely  fore  and 
aft  as  the  result  of  interlocking 
with  adjacent  teeth  of  the  opposite 
jaw.  In  the  upper  jaw  of  all 
apes  (save  very  exceptionally)  the 
canine  and  the  incisor  teeth  are 
separated  by  a  conspicuous  gap, 
the  diastema ;  in  all  the  upper 
jaws  of  the  AustralopitJiecinae  so 
far  discovered  (more  than  ten 
at  the  time  of  writing)  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  diastema.  In  man, 
the  crown  of  the  first  bicuspid 
tooth  of  the  lower  dentition  is 
composed  of  two  cusps  of  com¬ 
parable  size  placed  side  by  side ; 
the  South  African  fossils  follow 
the  hominid  pattern,  and  thus 
contrast  quite  strongly  with  all 
apes,  in  which  this  tooth  is 
composed  mainly  or  entirely  of  a 
single  large  pointed  cusp  disposed 
obliquely.  The  milk  canines  and 
the  milk  molars  of  the  fossils  are 
likewise  human  in  their  construc¬ 
tional  details  and  very  different 
from  those  of  apes.  Thus  it  will 


bo  seen  that  the  evidence  provided  evidence  of  this  bone  that  the 
by  the  teeth  conforms  entirely  extinct  ape-like  creatures  of  South 
with  that  of  the  skull  structure.  Africa  were  capable  of  standing 
The  limb  bones  of  the  Australo-  and  walking  somewhat  as  man- 
pitkecinae  are  very  remarkable,  kind  does  today  (hut  no  doubt 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  so  less  perfectly).  This  conclusion 
human  in  shape  and  proportion  is  also  consistent  with  the  ana- 
that  at  first  a  few  critics  refused  tomical  evidence  of  the  thigh 
to  believe  that  they  really  bone,  as  well  as  with  certain 
belonged  to  creatures  with  such  features  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
small  brains.  But  they  were  It  is  also  consistent  with  the 
excavated  by  competent  experts  climatic  evidence,  for  this  indi- 
and  most  of  them  were  found  in  cates  that  the  Australopithecinae 
immediate  association  with  lived,  not  in  a  forest  environment 
Australopitheeine  skulls  and  teeth,  like  the  modem  anthropoid  apes, 
embedded  in  a  dense  stalagmitic  but  in  a  somewhat  arid  environ- 
matrix.  No  part  of  the  skeleton  ment,  so  that  they  must  pre- 
is  more  distinctive  of  man  as  sumably  have  been  weU  adapted 
compared  with  the  anthropoid  for  terrestrial  life, 
apes  than  the  pelvis.  In  apes  the  There  is  general  agreement 
blade  of  the  hip  bone  is  narrow  (particularly  among  those  who 
and  elongated  (as  it  is  in  mammals  have  actually  studied  the  original 
gcnorally).  In  man  it  is  broad  remains)  that  the  fossil  Australo- 
and  flattened  to  provide  muscle  pi/Ziiecmae  exhibit  a  most  astonish- 
attachmonts  adapted  for  standing  ing  combination  of  simian  and 
and  walking  in  the  erect  posture,  hominid  characters.  But  it  is 
Sunilar  diflcroncos  are  to  bo  seen  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
in  tho  relationships  between  the  rcpi’esent  the  ancestral  stock  which 
joint  socket  for  tho  thigh  bone,  gave  rise  to  modem  man.  On  the 
tho  articular  surface  for  the  other  hand,  it  seems  very  probable 
sacrum,  and  the  ischial  tuberosity  that  they  were  at  least  closely 
(haunch  bone),  and  also  in  many  related  to  the  ancestral  stock, 
other  anatomical  details.  In  all  One  important  conclusion  seems 
these  respects  tho  Australo-  assured  :  that  in  the  evolution  of 
pitheciiie  pelvis  conforms  to  the  man  from  an  apo-like  ancestor 
human  pattern  (oven  though  it  the  hominid  modifications  of  the 
shows  some  unusual  morphological  dentition,  and  the  adaptation  of 
features  that  do  not  appear  to  ho  the  limbs  and  pelvis  for  upright 
exactly  paralleled  in  modern  man),  progression,  preceded  any  marked 
Since  tho  shape  and  proportions  expansion  of  the  brain.  It  follows 
of  the  human  pelvis  are  quite  from  this  that  the  Australo- 
ovidontly  adaptations  to  the  erect  pithecinae,  in  spite  of  their  small 
posture,  it  seems  clear  from  the  brain,  should  properly  speaking 


Man.  Skulls  of  certain  anthropoid  apes  and  of  types  of  primitive  man,  shown 
together  for  comparison.  1.  Gihhon.  2.  Orang  Utan.  3.  Chimpanzee. 
4.  Gorilla,  adult.  5.  Gorilla,  young.  6.  Pithecanthopus.  7.  “Piltdownman”. 
8.  Neanderthal  man.  9.  Talgai  man.  10,  Ctomagnon  man.  11.  Recent 

By  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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be  placed  not  in  the  family 
Pongidae  but  in  the  Ilommidae, 
even  though  they  may  have  been 
a  side-branch  and  not  directly 
ancestral  to  any  of  the  modern 
and  extinct  varieties  of  mankind. 
There  is  without  doubt  a  greater 
morphological  hiatus  between  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  the  South 
African  Ausiralopithecinae  than 
between  the  Austyalopitheci?i(i6  and 
primitive  hominids  such  as  Pithe¬ 
canthropus.  For  it  is  difiicult  to 
formulate  any  really  fundamental 
differences  between  Pithecan¬ 
thropus  and  the  Ausiralopithecinae 
except  the  gross  size  of  the  brain 
(and  even  here  the  contrast  is 
not  very  great). 

A  great  many  varieties  of 
fossil  apes  are  knovm,  dating  from 
the  geological  periods  of  the 
Pliocene  and  Moceiie,  and  extend¬ 
ing  in  antiquity  as  far  back  as 
about  30  million  years.  The 
larger  genera  include  DryopiiJiecus, 
Sivapithecus,  and  Proconsul,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  inhabited  East  Africa  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Miocene.  A 
number  of  primitive  gibbons 
(Pliopithecus  and  Limnopithecus) 
are  also  known  from  Miocene 
deposits.  In  their  dentition  all 
these  extinct  apes  show  most  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the 
modern  apes — ^for  example,  the 
large  tusk-like  canine  teeth  and 
the  pointed  shape  of  the  first 
lower  bicuspids.  But  in  the 
skull  and  limb  bones  they  were 
more  primitive,  and  in  a  number 
of  characters  they  resembled  the 
quadrupedal  monkeys  rather  than 
the  modem  arboreal  anthropoid 
apes.  So  far  as  the  limb  skeleton 
is  concerned,  this  has  an  indirect 
(but  quite  important)  reference 
to  the  problem  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion.  Some  comparative  ana¬ 
tomists  in  the  past  have  argued 
against  the  conception  of  the 
evolutionary  origin  of  man  from  a 
simian  ancestor,  on  the  grounds 
that  anthropoid  apes  (in  relation 
to  their  arboreal  habits)  have 
developed  certain  aberrant  special¬ 
isations  such  as  disproportionately 
long  arms,  a  degeneration  of  the 
thumb,  and  so  forth.  Since  such 
specialisations  have  been  avoided 
in  man  (who,  in  these  respects,  is 
actually  more  primitive  than  the 
modem  anthropoid  apes),  this 
argument  seemed  to  have  some 
force.  But  it  has  become 
apparent  that  in  the  early  apes 
of  Miocene  times,  the  extreme 
limb  specialisations  of  the  modem 
apes  had  not  yet  been  developed — 
they  still  retained  proportions  of  a 
more  primitive  type.  This  dis- 


coveiy  thus  removes  the  main 
theoretical  difficulty  advanced 
against  the  presumed  relation¬ 
ship  between  man  and  apes. 
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Man,  Isle  of.  Island  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  Part  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  it  has  a  government 

and  constitution 
distinct  from  that 
of  the  U  nited 
Kingdom,  al¬ 
though  the  im¬ 
perial  parliament 
exercises  certain 
powers  over  it. 

^  ^  _  It  is  27  m.  from 

Isle  of  Man  arms  coast  of 

England,  and  about  the  same  from 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  with  a 
length  of  33  m.  and  a  breadth  of  12 
m.,  it  has  an  area  of  221  sq.  m.  Be¬ 
longing  to  it  is  a  small  island  on  the 
S.,  the  Calf  of  Man. 

The  pop.  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  was  55,213  in 
1951. 

The  coast,  in  which 
are  a  number  of  bays 
and  other  openings,  is 
in  the  main  rugged, 
and  the  interior  is 
hilly.  A  range  of  hills 
stretches  from  N.E.  to 
S.  W. ,  the  highest  point 
being  Snaefell,  2,034 
ft.  Between  the  hills 
are  beautiful  glens. 

There  are  no  lakes,  but 
a  number  of  streams 
add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  Douglas 
is  the  capital  and  the 
largest  town.  Other 
towns  are  Castletown, 
the  old  capital,  Peel, 
and  Ramsey,  while 
Port  Erin,  Port  St. 

Mary,  Kirkmichael, 


and  Laxey  arc  among  the  smaller 
towms  on  the  cioasi.  The  climate 
is  mild ;  fuchsias  and  myrtles 
grow  in  profusion  in  the  ojien. 
Snipe  are  found,  hut  there  is  no 
abundance  of  game.  The  island  is 
known,  however,  for  its  breed  of 
tailless  cats.  The  coat  of  arras  is 
tlirce  legs,  taken,  it  is  said,  from  a 
pillar  cross  at  Nf.  Maughold. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  not  very 
fertile,  but  mairly  half  the  total 
area  is  cnllivaied.  Oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  turnips  are  the  chiel' 
crops.  Dairy  farming  is  carried 
on,  and  much  of  the  land  affords 
pasture  for  catih^  horses,  and 
sheep.  There  is  a  coasting  trade, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  herring  (ishing, 
but  the  fisheries  are  kvss  importiant 
than  formotiy  :  88  (ishing  vessels 
were  registerc'd  in  1950  eompaavd 
with  109  in  19i4.  A  rly.  system 
of  about  70  m.  links  the  principal 
towns,  and  there  is  an  electric 
tramway  from  Douglas  to  Ram¬ 
sey.  There  is  regular  steamboat 
and  air  communication  with  Liver¬ 
pool,  Fleetwood,  Glasgow,  Dulilin, 
Belfast,  and  otluu’  places.  There 
are  a  few  domeHti(!  industries,  Imt 
many  of  the  inlmbitiantH  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  providing  for  visitors. 
Tho  provision  of  chea])  and  rapid 
transit  in  tho  19th  century  made 
tho  island,  ospeeially  Douglas,  a 
very  popular  pkaisure  revsort. 

The  island  is  govcuaied  by  a  lieut.- 
governor  appfiintod  by  the  crown, 
a  legislative  (‘.ouneil  (sonsisting  of 
tlie  bishop,  deemsters,  and  other 
odidals,  and  tho  house  of  keys, 
an  elected  body  of  24.  These  two 
bodies  form  the  court  of  Tynwald, 
which  is  the  exe(‘.utiv<^  as  well  as 
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Isle  o£  Man.  Map  o£  the  self-governing  island  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  showing  many  favourite  resorts  of 
visitors  from  the  mainland 
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the  legislative  aiitlioriiy.  'rh(‘  lieii- 
teiiant-govornor  is  its  presideni. 
Electorally  the  Isle  is  divided  into 
SIX  sheadings,  in  addition  to  the 
four  towns.  There  arc  seventeen 
ancient  [larishes. 

The  island  revenue  comes  mainly 
from  the  customs  duties,  and  of  it 
£10,000  a  year  is  paid  to  the  im¬ 
perial  exchequer. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice 
which  has  common  law  and 
chancery  divisions,  with  a  court  of 
appeal. '  In  the  common  law  courts 
the  deemsters  are  the  judges,  and 
they  also  hold  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  There  are  also  magis¬ 
trates,  whoso  duties  resemble  those 
of  their  felloAvs  in  England.  The 
law  relating  to  real  property  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  England,  but  most 
of  the  other  branches  have  been 
made  similar.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
not  bound  by  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  unless  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  in  them.  The  isla-nd  has  its 
own  bishop,  Sodor  and  Man,  who 
has  his  own  ecidesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  diocese  is  part  of  the 
Church  of  England,  being  in  the 
province  of  York,  although  there 
was  once  a  separate  Manx  Church. 

History  of  the  Isle 

Mona,  the  old  name  of  the 
island,  comes  from  an  old  Irish 
word  meaning  hill  country.  The 
isle  of  Man  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  a  Caolic  people 
whose  language  was  the  ancestor 
of  Manx.  There  are  many  re¬ 
mains  of  prehistoric  man,  includ¬ 
ing  stone  circles,  cairns,  mounds, 
and  lake  dwellings.  In  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries  the  people  were  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Irish  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  runic  crosses  of  the 
period  survive.  Before  700  the 
Isle  was  conquered  by  Scandina¬ 
vian  rovers,  and  it  remained  under 
theii'  rule  for  a  long  time,  although 
such  was  not  always  effective. 

The  kings  of  Norway  succeeded 
to  this  Scandinavian  conquest,  and 
Magnus  Barefoot  made  his  au¬ 
thority  real  by  his  presence  in  the 
island,  but  soon  the  kings  of  KScot- 
land  appeared  as  rivals.  The  result 
was  that,  after  the  Scots  defeated 
the  Norwegians  at  Largs  in  1263, 
the  island  was  handed  over,  in 
return  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
Scotland.  The  Scots  were  not 
liked  ;  an  appeal  brought  Edward 
I  to  the  aid  of  the  Manx,  and  after 
a  time  the  sovereignty  of  England 
was  firmly  established.  In  1406 
Henry  IV  gave  the  island  to  Sir 
John  Stanley,  and  the  Stanleys, 
earls  of  Derby,  were  lords  of  Man 
until  1736.  During  the  time  of  the 
Commonw’ealth  the  island  was 


taken  from  the  7th  earl,  in  spite  of 
the  gallantry  of  his  wife.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  native  hero, 
William  (hrislian,  executed  at  the 
Restoration,  led  the  people  in  a 
revolt  against  the  Stanley  rule, 
which  was  in  some  respects 
oppressive. 

In  1736  the  lordship  passed  to 
the  duke  of  Atholl,  a  relation  of  the 
carls  of  Derby.  In  1765  the  sove¬ 
reign  rights  of  the  duke  were 
bought  by  the  English  crown  for 
£70,000.  The  main  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  island  had  become 
a  great  centre  for  smuggling  ;  but 
smuggling  continued.  In  1828 
the  remaining  rights  of  the  duke 
of  Atholl  were  purchased  for 
£417,000.  The  British  parliament 
then  exercised  sovereignty,  but  in 
1866  greater  powers  of  homo  rule 
wore  given  to  the  island  authorities. 

During  the  Eirst  Great  War  there 
wore  internment  camps  housing 
enemy  aliens  at  Knockaloe  and 
Dt)uglas,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  (Second  Great  War  similar 
camps  were  established  on  the 
island,  being  followed  by  others  for 
prisoners  of  war ;  the  principal 
sites  were  at  Douglas,  Ramsey, 
Peel,  and  Port  Erin.  A  number  of 
persons  arrested  under  regulation 
18b,  including  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
were  detained  on  the  island.  The 
R.A.E.  No.  1  Ground  Gunnery 
School  was  located  at  Douglas  and 
Castletown,  1940-42 ;  and  the 
R.A.E.  l^ogt.  No.  2  Training  Centre 
was  at  Castletown  during  1942-43  ; 
a  floyal  Navy  training  establish¬ 
ment  for  boys  was  at  Douglas, 
1943-45. 

Limited  conscription  was  intro¬ 
duced'  in  Oct.,  1939.  In  1942  the 
Tynwald  rejected  extended  con¬ 
scription  under  the  National  Ser¬ 
vice  (No.  2)  Act  of  Dec.,  1941,  but 
in  1948  it  reversed  this  decision. 

The  Isle  has  produced  literary 
men  of  some  importance,  including 
the  poet  T.  E.  Brown  and  Hall 
Oaino,  a  number  of  whose  novels, 
e.g.  The  Manxman,  The  Deemster, 
Tlxo  Master  of  Man,  The  Woman 
of  Knockaloe,  are  set  in  the  island. 
See  also  Manx  Language  and 
Literature. 

Man,  Henri  be  (1885-1953). 
Belgian  politician  and  writer.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  educated  at 
Brussels,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna.  In 
1911  he  became  director  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  labour  education,  and 
during  1920-22  was  principal  of 
the  Belgian  labour  college.  During 
1920-32  he  held  various  profes¬ 
sional  posts  at  Brussels  and 
Frankfort- on-Main.  He  gained 
international  reputation  by  his 
views  on  socialism  expressed  in  his 


books  Remaking  of  a  Mind,  1919  ; 
Psychology  of  Socialism,  1927  ; 
Joy  in  Work,  1928  ;  The  (Socialist 
Idea,  1933  ;  The  Belgian  Plan  of 
Worlv,  1933.  His  views  wtuv  much 
quoted  by  the  Nazis.  On  the 
strength  of  his  piiblishetl  vork  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  public 
works  and  unemployment,  1935- 
36  ;  minister  of  finaneie  1930-38. 
At  one  time  vice-prcsiilont  of  the 
Belgian  labour  party,  ho  resigned 
from  it  simultaneously  with  giving 
up  his  portfolio,  and  founded  a 
pro-Nazi  party.  He  started  two 
journals,  Le  Peuple,  1941,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Le  Travailleur, 
which  was  German-controlled.  De¬ 
prived  of  his  nationality  in  1946 
for  collaboration  with  the  Germans 
during  their  occupation  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  he  died  in  a  motor  accident 
in  Switzerland  June  20,  1953. 

Mana.  A  native  term  of  the 
Pacific  region  for  an  impersonal 
supernatural  power  believed  to 
act,  for  good  or  ill,  through  a 
material  vehicle.  Mana  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  medium  (a  bone, 
stone,  water)  by  any  personality 
already  possessing  it,  who  may  bo 
a  living  man,  disembodied  spirit, 
or  supernatural  being. 

Manaar,  Gulf  and  island  be¬ 
tween  Madras  state  and  Ceylon. 
The  island,  with  Adam’s  Bridge 
and  Ramesvaram  island,  forms 
an  almost  continuous  ridge  be¬ 
tween  Coylon  and  the  Deccan  ; 
Pamban  Passage  lies  to  the  W.  end, 
and  Manaar  Island  is  near  Ceylon, 
to  which  it  belongs,  The  gulf  lies 
S.W.  of  the  island,  and  is  so  shal¬ 
low  that  ocean  steamers  must  pass 
S.  of  Ceylon  on  the  route  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta.  Manaar  town  lies  under 
the  shadow  of  an  old  Dutch  fort, 
and  its  church  contains  Portuguese 
tombstones  of  the  IGth  century. 

Pearl  fishing  had  a  meteoric  life 
in  Manaar.  The  first  fishing  in 
1905  produced  50  million  oysters. 
The  industry  wont  into  liqiiidatitJii 
in  1912,  was  taken  over  by  the 
govt.,  but  ceased  in  1925.  Tre- 
pang  [beche.-de.-mcf)  is  obtained 
near  Ramesvaram. 

Manabi.  A  maritime  prov.  of 
Ecuador,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  surface  is  hilly  and 
well  forested ;  the  ground  is  fer¬ 
tile.  and  sugar  and  cocoa  are 
produced.  Area  7,320  sq.  m. 
Pop,  (1955  cst.)  478,000.  The 
capital  is  Puertoviejo. 

Manacle  Rocks.  Dangerous 
reef  off  St,  Kcvcnie,  Cornwall, 
England,  7  m.  S.  of  Falmouth.  The 
Manacles,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Bhix)wrecks, 
notably  that  of  the  emigrant 


vessel,  John,  May  J,  1855,  in  which 
200  lives  were  lost. 

Maaacor.  Town  of  Spain,  on 
the  island  of  Majorca,  Balearic 
Islands.  It  .stands  near  the  E. 
coa.st,  is  well  built  and  spacious, 
and  contains  many  fine  buildings, 
among  them  a  palace  of  the  king 
of  Majorca,  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  fruit,  oil,  cereals,  and  cattle. 
Manacor  is  the  starting  point  for 
visits  to  the  caves  of  Drach  and 
Arta.  Pop.  (1950)  18,956. 

Maaa  Ghat.  Pass  over  the 
Himalayas,  linking  the  Garhwal 
district  of  Uttar  Union,  India, 
with  Tibet.  It  is  used  by  Hindu 
pilgrims  on  their  journeys  to  Lake 
Manasarowar.  It  rises  to  more 
than  16,000  ft. 

Managua.  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  republic.  It  has  a  length  of 
32  ni.,  and  a  width  of  16  m,  and 
is  picturesquely  situated  30  ft. 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
into  which  it  drains  by  the  Tipi- 
tap  a  river. 

Managua.  Towni  of  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  and  of  the  dept,  of  Man¬ 
agua.  It  stands  on  Lake  Managua, 
is  connected  by  rly.  with  Granada 
and  the  port  of  Corinto,  and  is  a 
mart  for  the  cofiee  locally  grown-** 
It  has  a  national  palace,  a  town 
haU,  and  a  museum.  In  1931  the 
city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt. 
Pop.  (1954)  176,569. 

Manahiki  oe  Manihiki.  One 
of  the  northern  group  of  the  Cook 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging 
to  New  Zealand.  It  lies  in  lat. 
10“  S.  and  long.  160°  W.,  and  is  a 
coral  atoll  containing  a  large 
lagoon,  from  which  pearl  shell 


Manfios,  Brazil.  Th'atre  and  luonu- 
ment  commemorating  the  opening 
of  the  Amazon  to  international 
traflfic  in  1867 

was  formerly  obtained.  It  has 
extensive  coconut  groves.  Area 
about  30  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1956)  897. 

Man  and  Superman.  Comedy 
by  Bernard  Shaw.  First  produced 


at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  May 
21, 1905,  it  was  based  on  the  Nietz- 
schean  gospel  of  the  .superman  and 
his  eternal  recurrence,  and  tolls 
how  John  Tanner,  author  of  the 
Revolutionist’s  Handbook  and 
Pocket  Companion  (which  was 
included  as  an  appendix  to  tlie 
published  edition  of  the  play), 
is  pursued  and  mariied  by  Ann 
Whiteficld,  the  impersonation  of 
the  life  force.  In  the  original  pro¬ 
duction  Granvdlle  Barker  appeared 
as  Tanner  and  Lillah  McCarthy  as 
Ann.  The  third  act,  showing  Don 
Juan  in  Hell,  was  omitted  but  was 
included  in  the  revival  at  the  Cri¬ 
terion,  1911,  when  Robert  Loraine 


Manasseh.  (1)  Elder  son  of 
Joseph  (Geii.  41 ),  over  whom  his 
younger  brother  Ef)hraim  took  [>re- 
ccdeuce.  His  desec^udants,  a  tiabe 
which  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  were  noted  as  warriors, 
Gideon  and  Jcq)hthah  being  two  of 
their  most  notables  men. 

(2)  King  of  Jndab,  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Hezekiah.  Ht^  reigned 
c.  697--()42  H.C.,  r(\stored  idolatry, 
persecuted  the  prophi4<s,  and  was 
earned  captivt^  to  Babylon.  An 
apocryphal  Prayi^’  of  Manasses 
occurs  in  some  MNS.  of  the  8eptiia- 
gint  (2  Kings  21  ;  2  Chron.  33), 
Manasses  is  a  GreeJe  ibrm  of  the 
name  (Matt.  1,  a.  JO). 


scored  a  great  suecess  as  Tanner.  Manatee.  Aquatic  mammal  of 
Later  revivals  of  the  abridged  ver-  tlio  order  of  Birenians,  or  sea  cows, 
sion  included  those  at  the  Prince’s,  It  is  about  8  ft.  long,  and  in 
1927  (with  Gwen  Pfrangcon- Davies  gema-al  ap[)earann^  somewhat  re- 

muling  in  a  broad 
llattmuul  tail.  The 
limbs  form 

,  is  blunt,  and  the 

Manatee.  Specimen  of  the  large  aquatic  mammal  irvoui  a, 

found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  T-  ■  ■  i  ^  *  n 

divided.  The  eyes 

as  Ann)  ;  Court,  1930 ;  Old  Vie,  are  eomparativedy  small;  the 
1938.  Full  versions  were  given  at  skin  ks  thick  and 'wrinkled  :  and 
the  Regent,  1925  (with  Esmo  Percy  the  body  is  covered  with  lino 
as  Tanner);  Cambridge,  1935;  hairs.  Manatises  live  in  fresh  water 


Manatee. 


Specimen  of  the  large  aquatic  mammal 
found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 


Alvin  (Now  York),  1947. 

Manaoag.  Town  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  in  the 
prov.  of  Pangasinan,  20  m.  E.  by  N 
of  Lingayen.  In  the  vicinity  rice, 


and  along  the  coasts  of  8.  America 
and  Africa,  feeding  on  aquatic 
V(‘g<diation. 

Manbhum.  Former  (list,  of 
Bihar,  India.  In  1956  it  ceased  to 


maize,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  Pop.  (est.)  22,000. 

Manaos  or  Manaus.  City  and 
free  river  port  of  Brazil,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Amazonas.  It  stands 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  10  m.  from  its 
entry  into  the  Amazon,  and  1,000 
m.  from  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  is  a  regular  port 
of  call  for  liners.  The  steamship 
journey  from  Para  takes  four  days. 
Formerly  called  Barra  do  Rio 
Negro,  it  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
fine  parks  and  public  buildings. 
Rubber,  cocoa,  nuts,  hides,  and 
dried  fish  are  exported.  There  is 
steamer  connexion  with  Europe 
and  theU.S.A.  Pop.  (1950)  89,612. 

Manasarowar  or  Tso-mavang. 


exist,  tli(^  oasGirn  part  Ixung  trans- 
fcuTcd  to  West  Ikqigal  to  form  the 
district  of  PuruUa  in  that  state. 
It  covered  4,130  s(i.  m.  and  in 
1951  had  a  pop.  of  l,l()9,0J7.  The 
jin^a  is  the  most  populous  in 
the  platc'au  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
owes  its  imjiortaneo  to  the  Jherria 
coalfield,  opened  in  1893,  the 
most  valuable  coallitJd  in  India. 
Thci  coal  is  sent  to  Cahuitta  for 
use  on  tins  rlys.,  for  bunker  coal, 
and  for  export  to  Colombo  and 
Singapore^.  The  mines  are  worked 
under  considerabk^  dilTiculties ; 
the  output  p(u‘  miner  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and  the  minors 
rarely  work  continuously  for  more 
than  a  few  wtxiks  at  a  tinuu 


Lake,  at  15,000  ft.  alt.,  in  the 
extreme  W.  of  Tibet.  With  the 
neighbouring  Mt.  Kailas,  it  is  a 
goal  of  Hindu  pilgrims,  and  an 
object  of  veneration  to  Lamaism. 

Manassas.  Name  given  by  the 
Confederates  to  the  two  battles 
better  known  as  the  battles  of 
Bull  Run.  See  American  Civil 
War. 


Manche,  La.  Dept,  of  France, 
taking  its  name  from  the  French 
name,  La  M.ancho  (the  sleeve),  for 
the  English  (Jhannel.  Part  of  the 
old  prov.  of  Normandy,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  English  (Jhannel, 
and  by  the  depts.  of  Calvados, 
Ome,  Mayenne  and  IlJc-et-Vilaino. 
It  includes  the  (Jotentin  peninsula 
and  its  long  coast- lino  alternates 
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between  rugged  cliffs  a.nd  long 
dimes.  The  cape  of  La  Hague  forms 
its  N.  exui'cmity.  Cherbourg,  with 
its  great  navaf  base,  is  the  chief 
port,  Granville  a  fishing  centre,  and 
there  are  several  l  athing  resorts. 
The  surface  is  generally  hilly, 
watered  by  numerous  small 
streams,  and  affords  good  pastur- 
age,  especially  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  country  is  well  wooded  m 
parts,  and  large  quantities  of  apples 
and  pears  are  grown  ;  cuder  and 
some  perry  are  manufactured.  Tex- 
tile.s,  granite  quarries,  shipbuilding, 


salt,  ironware,  and  blca^diing  arc 
represent  ative  industries.  "  The 
capital  is  St.  L6,  chief  town  also  of 
one  of  the  four  arrondissements  of 
Cherbourg,  Coutances,  Avranclics, 
and  St.  L6.  Area,  2,47.5  sq.  in. 
hop.  (l{)54)  44t),8()(). 

During  the  Second  Great  War 
the  dept,  of  Mancdie  was  the  scene 
of  the  Allied  landing  of  June  6, 
1944,  and  of  the  heaviest  lighting 
in  France.  Many  of  its  towns  and 
villages,  in(dudiiig  St.  L6,  were 
very  severly  damaged,  some  being 
destroyed. 


MANCHESTER:  ITS  MANIFOLD  INTERESTS 

This  article  is  follotvcd  h\>  others  on  certain  aspects  of  life  in  Alan-. 
Chester:  r.g  Manchester  (iiiardian;  Manchester  School;  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  etc.  See  also  Cotton;  Lancashire;  and  hio<f^raphies 
of  Bright;  ('obden;  C.  P.  Scott;  and  others  associated  with  the  city 

Manchester  is  a  city,  a  county  local  morning  paper  is  the  world- 
borough,  and  an  inland  port  of  famous  Manchester  Guardian  ; 
Lancashire,  England,  ranking  as  also  published  in  the  city  are  two 
the  second  city  in  Hritain  in  evening  papers  (the  Evening 

terms  of  po])ula-  Gbronielc  and  the  Manchester 
tion  within  ecpiiv-  Evening  News),  three  weeklies, 
alentra(lii(r>miles,  seven  Sunday  papers,  and  the 
1}  million;  10  northern  editions  of  six  national 
miles,  2|- millions ;  dailies.  Manchester  is  the  north 
20  miles,  4  mil-  regional  headquarters  of  the  B.B.C. 
lions)  and  as  the  which  established  in  the  city  its 
fourth  city  in  the  first  television  studio  outside 
anc  es  er  arms  terms  Loudon ;  commercial  television 

of  population  (703,082  at  the  1951  also  has  studios  in  Manchester. 


town  hall  towc'r,  2S0  ft.  high,  has 
a  earillun  of  2.3  bells.  Bevond  the 
town  liall  extension  is  the  central 
library,  which  has  a  theatre,  and 
resident  municipal  repertory  com¬ 
pany.  The  (uty  art  gallery  in 
Mosley  Street,  designed  by  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  was  opened  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Iloyal 
IManchester  institution  in  1829 
and  presented  to  the  corporation 
in  1882.  Most  of  the  present 
collection  belongs  to  the  English 
s(‘hool,  but  there  are  also  early 
Italian,  Flemish,  iind  Dutch  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  group  of  French 
paintings,  as  well  as  collections 
of  sculpture,  furniture,  silver,  glass, 
ceramics,  and  cloisonne  enamels. 
There  are  five  branch  galleries, 
including  the  collection  of  English 
costume  (the  largest  in  the  world) 
at  Platt  Hall,  and  the  collection 
of  ISth-eentury  furniture,  dolls, 
and  dolls’  houses  at  Heaton  Hall. 
The  Portico  library,  also  in  Mosley 
Street,  founded  in  1898  a.s  a  social 
and  literary  institution,  was  until 
the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1850, 
the  chief  circulating  library  in 
Manchester. 

The  Royal  Exchange  has  occu¬ 
pied  its  site  in  Cross  Street  since 
1809.  Before  that  date  business 
was  conducted  in  an  exchange 
built  in  the  Market  Place  in  1729 


census)  within  the  city  boundary, 
ft  lies  on  a  plain,  rising  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Irwcll  (a  tributary 
of  the  river  Mersey),  187  m.  N.W. 
of  London,  31  m.  K.  of  Liverpool. 
It  covers  an  area  of  43  sq.  m.,  and 
its  climate  is  mild  and  humid. 

It  is  the  largest  commeriual 
city  in  the  U.K.,  and  is  closely 
associated  with  the  Lancashire 
cotton  textile  industry,  for  which 
it  is  the  clearing  house  and 
business  centre,  as  well  as  for  the 
vast  industrial  c'oncentration  of 
S.E.  Lancashire.  The  manida(4/ure 
of  textiles  is  no  longer  significant 
in  the  area,  less  than  10  p.c.  of  the 
employed  population  being  so 
engaged.  Manchester  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  engineering  centres 
as  well  as  being  noted  for  tlie  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemicals,  foodstufts, 
plastics,  clothing,  rainproof  goods, 
radio  and  electrical  equipment, 
agricultural  machinery,  electronic 
computers,  aircraft  and  atomic 
equipment,  and  petroleum  and 
rubber  products. 

The  cooperative  movement  be¬ 
gan  in  Rochdale,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  but  was  developed  in 
Manchester,  where  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  society  has  its 
headquarters. 

Manchester  is  second  only  to 
London  as  a  press  centre.  The 


The  city’s  com¬ 
mercial  import¬ 
ance  is  indicated 
by  the  tv  enty 
foreign  consu¬ 
lates  established 
there,  and  by  the 
regional  head¬ 
quarters  of  nine¬ 
teen  government 
departments.  Of 
eleven  clearing 
bankers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  only  three 
have  their  head 
offices  outside 
Loud  o  n  —  and 
two  of  these  are 
in  Manchester. 

It  is  the  centre 
of  a  network  of 
road  and  railway 

traffic  routes 

from  all  Manchester.  Tl 

trom  all  parts  ol  contains  60( 

the  country,  as 

well  as  being,  through  the  Man¬ 
chester  Ship  canal,  the  third 
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Manchester.  The  John  Rylands  library,  Deansgate.  It 
contains  500,000  printed  books  and  16,000  MSS. 

iigh  the  Man-  and  later  in  a  room  over  St.  Ann’s 
1,  the  third  Passage  in  King  Street.  This 


seaport  in  terms  of  tonnage  second  building'  still  bears  the 


handled  annually  (approx.  18| 
million).  Manchester  owns  at 
Ringway  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  airport  in  Great  Britain. 


title  Old  Exchange.”  In  1851 
Queen  Victoria  visited  Manchester, 
and  only  the  Exchange  could  offer 
a  room  adequate  for  her  reception. 


The  town  hall  in  Albert  Square  Shortly  afterwards  the  Exchange 
is  a  Gothic  building  opened  in  received  the  prefix  “  royal,” 

1877,  adjoining  is  a  seven-storey  St.  Ann’s  church  in  St.  Ann’s 
extension  opened  in  1938.  The  Square  is  attributed  by  some  to 
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Wren,  and  ^\as  (‘onsecrated  in 
1712.  Most  of  its  oost  was  paid 
by  Lady  x4nne  Bland,  a  leader  of 
fashion  in  Manchester  and  a  Whig 
of  Low  Church  upbringing.  The 
Old  Wellington  Inn  in  Market 
Place  dates  from  1328  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  building 
in  Manchester. 

The  cathedral  is  a  15th-century 
building  surrounded  by  nine 
chapels  added  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  which  make 
it  the  widest  cathedral  in  Great 
Britain.  The  tower  was  built  to 
replace  the  original  one  in  1864. 
Worthy  of  notice  are  the  restored 
loth-century  nave  roof,  the  rood 
screen,  the  19th-century  iron 
screens  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
monument  to  Humphrey  Chetham 

Chetham’s  Hospital  and  Lib¬ 
rary  in  Fennel  Street,  near  the 
cathedral,  originally  the  manor 
house  in  Manchester,  w^ere  given 
by  Thomas  de  la  Warr  in  1421 
to  the  newly  collegiated  parish 
church  as  a  college  for  the  warden 
and  fellows.  After  dissolution  in 
1547,  and  later  re- endowment  and 
dissolution  again,  the  building 
remained  until  Humphrey  Chet¬ 
ham  founded  a  hospital  or  coUege 
in  1653  (which  became  a  boys’ 
grammar  school)  and  endowed  a 
library — ^the  first  free  public  lib¬ 
rary  in  Europe,  still  in  its  original 


rooms.  The  John  Rylaiids  library, 
designed  by  Basil  Chainpneys  and 
completed  in  1900,  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Victorian  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
scholars’  libraries  of  the  w'orlcl, 
with  500,000  printed  books, 
250,000  deeds,  and  16,000  historic 
manuscripts.  Among  its  treasures 
are  the  famous  Spencer  Althorp 
collection,  and  the  celebrated  col¬ 
lection  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Crawford.  A  feature  of 
the  library  is  the  collection 
of  books  printed  before  1500, 
including  the  famous  blocki)rint 
“  Saint  Christopher,”  dated  1423, 
the  only  known  (‘opy  of  the  earliest 
dated  piece  of  European  printing. 
The  Oriental  section  c'.ontains 
more  than  2,000  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  other  eastern  manuscript, s. 

Liverpool  Road  Station,  the 
oldest  existing  railway  station  in 
the  world,  was  built  in  1830  as 
the  Manchester  terminus  of  the 
Liverpool-Manchcster  railway. 

The  Free  Trade  Hall  in  l?eter 
Street  is  probably  the  most 
famous  of  Manchester  buildings. 
Most  great  musicians,  orchestras, 
and  orators  have  appeared  here, 
where  the  Halle  Orchestra  gives 
most  of  its  Manchester  concerts. 
Apart  from  the  front  facade  and 
side  wall  from  the  third  hall,  the 
building  is  the  fourth  in  lino  of 


succession.  The  lirst  hall  was 
built  in  1840  as  a  inccting  jilacc 
for  supiioi’tcrs  of  the  Anti-C’uni 
Law  L('ague.  The  t'ourth  huild- 
ing,  o})cne(l  in  1951,  re])la,c,e(l  one 
wiiich  had  stood  for  97  years 
until  destroyed  in  an  air  raid  in 
1940.  Other  notable  buildings 
are  the  Opera  House  (Sir  Albert 
Riiehardsoii)  ;  Wyatt’s  Hcaiton 
Hall,  the  Georgian  idatt  Hall, 
and  the  Elizahedhan  Wytluai- 
shawe  Hall,  all  thre(‘  inunieipal 
art  galleries. 

Four  names  i)romiiient  in  the 
lustiOry  of  Ma,uelu‘st(‘i'  e(hiea,tion 
arc;  Hugh  Oldluirn,  who  in  1515 
found(Hl  MaiUehester  Grammar 
Scihool,  the  largest  public  school 
in  the  eountry  ;  Humphrey  Chet¬ 
ham  under  whose  will  Chetham 
''  Hospital  ”  (blu(H‘oat  school)  and 
library  were  (‘stablished  in  KJhO; 
John  Owens,  who  in  1846  founded 
Owens  ('^olleg(‘,  la, ter  merged  with 
Manchester  University  ;  and 
William  Huhiu',  round(‘r  of  the 
I  Inline  eharity  and  ihci  William 
Hulme’s  grammar  seliool. 

Manchester  Univta'siiy  {,m\  sep¬ 
arate  mitry)  is  tlu^  largi'st  pro¬ 
vincial  university  of  England. 

The  College  of  S(‘ienee  and 
Technology  ha,H  elosi;  ties  with 
the  University,  1,200  students 
taking  post  gra,duat(‘  and  research 
degree  eoiirst's.  are  300 


other  wholetime  and  about  5,200  Education  Act  of  1944  was  brought  GOO  evening  students.  There  are 
part-time  students,  housed  in  the  into  force.  more  than  100  organizations  in 

original  building  and  in  an  exten-  The  Boyal  Manchester  College  the  city  catering  for  art,  anti- 
sion  completed  in  1957.  of  Mxisic,  founded  in  1893,  supplies  quarian,  literary,  geographical, 

Free  secondary  education  was  many  of  the  players  to  the  Halle  musical,  photographic,  and  other 
available  in  Manchester  20  years  and  the  B.B.C.  Northern  Orches-  interests.  At  Mjiiu^hester  John 
before  it  became  obligatory,  but  tras.  It  has  about  300  students  Dalton  first  propounded  his  tabh' 
had  to  be  suspended  by  govern-  and  works  in  close  conjunction  of  atomic  weights.  Ernest  (later 
ment  order.  The  local  education  with  the  University.  The  Region-  Lord)  Rutherford  did  some  of 
authority  administered  eight  mun-  al  College  of  Art  has  420  full-time  his  earlier  work  on  atomics  striic- 
icipal  grammar  schools  before  the  students,  360  part-time,  and  about  ture  while  professor  of  physics 


during  1907--19  at  Manchester 
Universitv,  where  he  first  arti- 
ficially  split  the  atom. 

Belie  Vne,  Manchester’s  priv¬ 
ately  owned  zoo,  stadium,  and 
pleasure  gardens,  is  the  scene  not 
only  of  prize  fights  and  speedway 
racing,  but  also  of  great  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  brass  band  contests. 
The  amusement  gardens  and  three 
of  the  ballrooms  at  Belle  Yue  were 
badly  damaged  by  fire  Jan.  16-17, 
1958.  Two  leading  association 
football  clubs  are  connected  with 
the  city — Manchester  United  and 
Manchester  City.  The  Lancashire 
county  cricket  ground,  Old  Traf- 
ford,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
international  matches. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre,  later  to  be¬ 
come  a  cinema,  did  much  to 
pioneer  repertory  and  the  little 
theatre  movement  under  the  man¬ 
agement,  1908-21,  of  Miss  Horni- 


man.  Manchester  has  a  high  re¬ 
putation  in  music.  The  Halle 
Orchestra,  founded  in  1858,  has 
international  repute  and  recicivcs 
a  municipal  grant  of  guarantee. 
The  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Northern  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  is  based  on  Manchester  and 
gives  weekly  promenade  concerts 
in  the  town  hall.  The  city  has  two 
chamber  concert  societies,  while 
the  mid-day  concerts  were  the  first 
of  their  kind  in  the  U.K. 

Two  factors  which  have  greatly 
influenced  the  cultural  life  of  ]\lan- 
chester  are  the  many  citizens  of 
foreign  extraction  who  have  settled 
in  Manchester  and  enriched  its 
culture ;  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  policy  of  which 
under  the  editorship,  1872-1929, 
of  C.  P.  Scott,  made  it  one  of  the 
great  intellectual  and  social  forces 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 


Municipally,  Manchester  is  a 
county  borough  with  a  city  council 
consisting  of  114  councillors  and 
38  aldermen,  from  whom  the  lord 
mayor  is  selected  annually  for  one 
year.  The  city  c'ouikuI  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  water  supply  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  authorities  along 
the  route  of  the  pijielincs  from 
Thirlmere  and  Hawt'swater  in  the 
J.,ake  District  and  from  Longden- 
(lale  in  the  Pemiines.  By  an  act  of 
1930  the  Wytlieusluiwe  area  was 
devclo[)ed  as  a  new  town  ck^signed 
to  embrace  three  industrial  areas 
and  house  a  population  of  95,000. 
Steps  to  clear  the  older  areas  of 
the  city  of  slums  remaining  from 
the  era  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  iiu9u(led  the  building  of  more 
than  50,000  new  houses. 

Manelu'ster  corporation  waia  a 
pioneer  in  the  reduction  of  smoke 
pollution.  Under  the  n^distribution 
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of  the  most  interesting  of  its  satel¬ 
lites  is  the  Lloyd  Entwistle,  Bury, 
and  Jervis  Company.  The  history 
of  this  firm  can  be  traced  back  to 
1771  and  it  was  acquired  by  the 
District  Bank  in  1863.  Another 
interesting  association  is  that 
with  the  Saddleworth  Banking 
Company  which,  through  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Buckley  &  Co.,  has 
local  history  going  back  well  into 
the  16th  century. 

In  1924  the  Bank  dropped  its 
more  cumbersome  title  and 
adopted  the  simplified  form  of 
District  Bank  Ltd.  Eleven  years 
later  the  most  important  amalga¬ 
mation  to  date  took  place,  that 
with  the  County  Bank.  This 
merger  placed  the  District  among 
the  seven  largest  banks  in  the 
country  and  brought  its  total 
number  of  branches  up  to  nearly 
600.  In  1870  the  Bank  was  m- 
corporated  under  the  Companies 
Act  and  received  from  the  Heralds’ 
College  a  grant  of  arms.  The 
shield  copies  that  of  the  borough 
of  Manchester,  but  it  is  silver 
instead  of  red,  and  has  two 
bendlets  gules  instead  of  three 
golden  ones.  The  crest  is  a  ship, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  emblem 
of  commerce,  while  the  motto 
is  Decus  Priidentiae  Merces. 
“  Honour,  Wisdom’s  Meed.”  The 
Bank’s  total  assets  exceed 
£225,000,000,  the  authorised  capi¬ 
tal  is  £10,560,428. 

Manchester  College.  A  re¬ 
sidential  theological  college  in 
Oxford.  It  was  founded  in  1786 
in  Manchester,  one  of  a  succession 
of  academies,  the  earliest  being 
that  opened  by  Richard  Frank- 
land  at  Rathmell  in  1670.  Its 
chief  purpose  was  to  give  a  training 
for  the  ministry  of  religion  among 
dissenters.  After  being  located 
in  York  and  again  in  Manchester 
it  was  transferred  to  London  in 
1853,  and  from  there  in  1889  to 
Oxford.  In  1893  the  present  fine 
buildings  were  erected  in  Mans¬ 
field  Road.  It  is  open  to  students 
of  any  denomination,  without 
doctrinal  tests,  but  its  main  sup¬ 
port  and  constituency  have  been 
Unitarian.  Among  its  past  princi¬ 
pals  were  James  Martineau,  James 
Drummond,  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
and  L.  P.  J acks.  Scholarships  may 
be  awarded  for  research  in  re¬ 
ligion,  theology,  or  ethics.  Gen¬ 
erous  exhibitions  are  granted  to 
external  students  for  their  under¬ 
graduate  course  prior  to  entering 
the  college  and  to  internal  students 
for  the  ministry. 

Manchester  Guardian,  The. 
English  daily  newspaper.  Found¬ 
ed  May  5,  1821,  by  John  Edward 


Taylor  (1791-1844)  as  a  four-page 
weekly  at  7d.,  it  began  daily  publi¬ 
cation  at  2d.  on  July  2,  1855,  and 
was  issued  at  Id.  from  Oct.  5,  1857, 
until  the  First  Great  War.  It  was 
edited  by  its  founder,  1821-44 ; 
by  his  eldest  son,  R,  S.  Taylor, 
1844-48  ;  by  J.  Garnett,  1848-61  ; 
by  J.  E.  Taylor,  1861-71  ;  by 
Charles  Prestwich  Scott  a 

nephew  by  marriage  of  the 
founder,  1872-1929 ;  by  E.  T. 
Scott,  1929-1932  ;  and  members  ot 
the  Scott  family  continued  to  be 
associated  with  the  paper.  A  Lon¬ 
don  office  was  opened  1868,  and  a 
weekly  edition  in  July,  1919. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  is  one 
of  the  moat  influential  papers  in 
the  kingdom,  notable  for  the 
standard  of  its  criticism,  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  its  foreign  service,  and 
the  fullness  and  value  of  its  general 
news  and  commercial  intelligence. 
Among  eminent  contributors  to  it 
may  be  mentioned  C.  E.  Montague, 
Allan  Monkhouse,  Neville  Card  us, 
Howard  Spring,  Ivor  Brown, 
James  Bone,  and  the  cartoonist 
David  Low'. 

Consult  The  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian  :  A  Century  of  History,  W.  H. 
MUls,  1921  ;  C.  P.  Scott,  1846- 
1932 ;  Making  of  the  Manchestet 
Guardian,  various  hands,  1947. 

Manchester  Players.  British 
theatrical  company.  Miss  A.  E. 
F.  Horniman,  who  had  already 
launched  the  Irish  Players  on 
their  career  in  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
Dublin,  began  a  similar  enter¬ 
prise  with  the  Manchester  Players 
at  the  Midland  Theatre,  Man¬ 
chester,  in  Sept.,  1907.  In  the 
spring  of  1908  she  bought  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester,  and 
within  two  years  built  up  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  the  very  first  rank. 

Among  its  most  noteworthy 
productions  were  John  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  Strife,  Justice,  and  The 
Silver  Box ;  The  Voysey  In¬ 
heritance,  by  Granville-Barker  ; 
Hindle  Wakes,  by  Stanley  Hough¬ 
ton,  a  comedy  of  Lancashire  life  ; 
and  plays  by  Charles  McEvoy, 
Harold  fcighouse,  St.  John  Han- 
kin,  and  Bernard  Shaw.  Among 
notable  members  of  the  company 
may  be  mentioned  Sybil  Thorn¬ 
dike  and  (Sir)  Lewis  Casson ;  the 
latter  was  director  of  the  theatre 
1911-14.  In  1920  Miss  Horniman 
sold  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Man¬ 
chester,  owing  to  lack  of  support 
for  her  movement,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  disbanded.  See  Horni¬ 
man,  A.  E.  F. ;  Repertory  Theatre. 

Manchester  Regiment.  Past 
regt.  of  the  British  army.  It  was 
formed  in  1881  by  amalgamating 
the  63rd  and  96th  Foot  and  two 


battalions  of  tlie  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia ;  the  63rd  Ixjcoming  the 
1st  and  the  96th  the  2nd  l)attalion 
of  the  new  regiment.  Tlic  63rcl 
had  been  formed  in  1758  from 
the  2ii(l  battalion  of  the  8th  Foot, 
now  the  King’s  Regiment,  whicli 
was  raised  in  1685.  The  63rd  Foot 
first  saw  active  service  at  Guada- 
loupo  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  fighting  in  J^lantUu's  again 
wont  to  the  West  Indies  where  it 
gained  the  honours  Martinique, 
1794,  and  St.  Lucia,  1796.  In  the 
Crimea  the  regiment  was  at  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman, 
and  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  and 
it  served  in  the  Afghan  campaign 
of  1879-80. 

The  96tli  Foot  had  been  raised 
for  service  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  was  with  Abercrornby  in 
Egypt  in  1801  and  later  fought 
under  Wellington  in  tlie  Peninsular 
campaign.  Disbanded  in  1818, 
the  96th  Foot  was  reformed  in 
1824  and  fought  throughout  the 

Now  Zealand  War  of  1846-47. 
The  reginuuit’s  first  campaign  was 

in  the  S.  African  War,  in  which  it 
played  a  prominent/  jiart  at  Eland- 
slaagte  and  Ladysmith. 

Forty-t/Wo  batt.aJions  of  the 
Maiudiesior  Regiment  were  raised 
in  the  Fii-st  Great,  War  and  gained 
the  honours  ;  Mons  ;  Giviuicliy 
1914;  Ypres,  1915,  M7,  ’18; 
8ommo,  1916,  ’18  ;  Hindeiihurg 
Line;  Piave ;  Macedonia,  1915, 
’18;  Gallipoli,  1915;  Megiddo ; 
and  Bagdad. 

Of  the  five  service  batit,alions  that, 
fought  in  the  Second  Grea,t  War, 
the  1st  was  captured  at  Singapore, 
the  2nd  served  in  Burma,  the  Sih 
in  Malta,  and  tlu^  9t,h  in  Italy.  In 
1957  th(^  Maiudicster  Regiment 
was  amalgamated  with  the  King’s 
Regiment  ( Liver fiool)  as  part  of 
the  Lamuistrian  Brigade. 

Manchester  School.  Name 
given  in  the  19th  century  to  a 
group  of  poUtkiians  and  oeonomisis 
and  the,  ideas  associ aled  with  them. 
Their  leaders  were  Gohden,  Bright, 
and  MiliKT  Gibson,  and  thtnr  head¬ 
quarters  were  in  Manehester,  where 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Lca,giio  was 
founded  in  1838.  Founding  their 
principles  on  utilitarianism,  they 
believed  in  non-interference  in  in¬ 
dustry  by  the-  state,  in  free  trade, 
and  peace.  The  period  during 
which  the  ideas  of  the  school  w'ere 
.dominant  is  generally  regarded  as 
1845-75.  See  Free  Trade ;  Utili- 
tarianisiii. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Canal 
connecting  Eastham  on  the  Mersey 
with  Manchester.  The  long-con¬ 
templated  project  for  making  Man- 
cheeter  an  inland  seaport  began  to 
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Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Map  showing  the  course  of  the  canal  from  Eastham,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  to 

Manchester,  which  affords  sea-going  vessels  of  large  tonnage  access  to  the  city 


take  practical  shape  in  18S2,  when 
Daniel  Adamson,  ironfounclcr, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  mayors  of 
Lancashire  manufacturing  towns 
to  consider  the  construction  of  a 
tidal  waterway  between  Liverpool 
and  JManchcster. 

His  enterprise  and  enthusiasm 
led  to  the  undc'rtaking  of  th(‘  work, 
and  in  spite  of  many  initial  dilfi- 
culties  the  construction,  begun  in 
1887,  was  completed  Dec.  16, 1893, 
and  the  Manchester  Ship  danal 
was  formally  inaugurated  by 
Queen  Victoria,  May  21,  1894. 
Traffic  had  begun  in  Jan.  The 
canal  is  35|  m.  long.  Tdie  original 
contract  was  £9,000,000,  but  c^xira/ 
costs  brought  the  capital  expen¬ 
diture  to  over  £19  millions. 

The  ship  canal  has  had  an  (uior- 
mous  influence  upon  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  and  development 
of  Manchester,  which  in  1958  ranks 
in  tonnage  as  the  third  port  in  the 
U.K.  It  has  iihe  most  ade<ptate 
dock  accommodation,  appliances, 
and  equipment ;  with  an  elabor¬ 
ate  system  of  transit  sheds,  the 
handling  of  cargo  is  expeditious  ; 
regular  lines  of  steamers  enable 
exporters  to  ship  diix^et  to  the 
principal  foreign  ports,  and  the 
Bridgewater  department  deals 
with  the  traffic  between  the  docks 
and  inland  towns  of  the  Midlands. 
The  tonnage  figures,  which  wore 
925,659  tons  in  1894,  were  by  the 
mid-20th  century  approx.  18| 
million  tons  annually. 

The  entrance  to  the  ship  canal 
is  at  Eastliam,  19  m.  from  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey, 
and  the  access  is  from  the  sea  by 
way  of  the  lower  estuary.  The 
canal  skirts  the  shore  of  the 
estuary  up  to  Exmeorn,  terminat¬ 
ing  at  Trafford  Bridge  in  Man¬ 
chester.  It  is  divided  into  four 
reaches,  and  the  passage  is  about 
seven  hours,  allowing  about  half  an 
hoxir  for  locks.  The  Customs  port 


begins  at  the  B.  termination  of  the 
Port  of  Liverpool,  and  includes  the 
rivers  Mersey,  Irwell,  and  Weaver, 
and  the  canal  from  Basthain  to 
Hunt’s  Bank. 

The  depth  of  the  (‘anal  is  28-30 
ff.,  maintained  by  dredging,  and 
line  bottom  width  is  120  ft.  (e.xeei)i 
near  Latchford,  90  ft.).  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  11  oil  dock  near 
tlu;  Mersey  eutramic  to  the  canal 
at  Eastham  was  ()p(‘ned  in  1954 
and  can  b(‘rth  four  30,00()-ton 
tankers.  At  Manchester  are  three 
graving  docks  and  a  pontoon  dry 
(lock,  and  a  second  pontoon  dry 
dock  is  at  Elleamerc  l^ort.  Twin- 
screw  steamers  of  12,500  tons 
navigate  the  canal.  The  dock 
estate  covers  206 1  acres,  water 
space  120  acres,  and  the  cpiay 
and  storage  an^a  is  286 1  acres. 
Adjoining  on  the  S.  side  is  the  huge 
Trafford  Park  estate,  1,183  acres, 
with  3  m.  of  frontage  to  the  ship 
canal  and  3^  m.  to  the  Bridge- 
water  (Janal ;  hero  arc  located 
some  125  linns  engaged  in  engin¬ 
eering  and  other  industries.  The 
cold  storage  department,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  cu.  ft.,  holds 
10,000  tons  of  perishable  foods, 
Aqueduct ;  Bridgewater  Canal ; 
comult  History  of  the  Manchester 
8hip  Canal,  li.  Leech,  1907. 

Manchester  Square.  London 
square.  It  lies  between  Baker 
Street  and  Thayer  Street,  Maryle- 
bonc,  W.,  and,  built  during  1770- 
88,  was  named  after  the  4th  duke 
of  Man(ihester,  who  boro  built 
Hertford  House  {q.v.)^  home  of 
the  Wallace  Collection. 

Manchester  Terrier.  /See  un¬ 
der  Terrier. 

Manchester  University.  Edu¬ 
cational  establishment  in  Eng- 
land,  in  full  the  Victoria  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Manchester.  In  1851, 
through  the  munificcnco  of  John 
Owens,  a  Manchester  merchant, 
a  college  was  opened  in  the  city 


for  higher  education.  In  1880 
thi.s  became  one  of  the  eolleges  of 
Victoria  University,  founded  in 
that  y(xir  ;  but  in  1903  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  wffiieh  included  colleges 
at  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Maiu'h(\sier  obtained 
a  separate  Univi'rsity.  In  1872 
the  school  of  medicine  had  been 
united  with  Owens  (jollc‘ge. 

The  University  has  fiumlt.ie.s  and 
(lepartnKmt.H  for  every  kind  of 
study.  Normal  degix'c  courses, 

open  to  men  and 


Manchester 
University  arms 


women,  are 
thre^e  years.  In 
art.s  a  liigh  stau- 
Qs  ‘6?,  (lard  is  main- 

tiained,  while 
gr(‘at  att.caition 

medi- 
and  terix- 

Snology,  as  well 

as  to  such  sub- 

jeets  as  com- 

tncrcQ  and  ad- 

-  ministration. 

Manchester  I'hc  munieipal 
tJn.vera.ty  arms 

nology,  associated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1905,  in  1950  became 
the  Manchester  Oollcgo  of  Hcience 
and  To-chnology.  Tlu^  University 
buildings  include  the  original 
Owens  College  and  subsequout 
additions, as  \v(dl  as  the  Manchester 
museum,  with  the  Plinders  Petrie 
Egyptology  collection.  The  lib¬ 
raries  have  over  700,000  vola.  An 
arts  library  was  opened  in  1936. 
There  are  laboratories  for  study 
and  research  in  electro-technics, 
radio-astronomy,  etc.  In  1957 
there  were  over  6,200  students 
and  a  teaching  staff  of  975.  The 
main  buildings  covc'v  a  site  1  m. 
from  the  city  centrix  Hee.  down 
(‘ol.  plate, 

Mauchineel  {Ilipjmnane  man- 
dnella).  Tree  of  the  family  Ku- 
phorbiaceac.  A  nat-ive  of  Clenti’al 
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Manchineel.  Spray  witii  flower,  loliage, 
and  fruit.  Inset,  flower  head 


America  and  the  W.  Indies,  it  has 
shining  egg-shaped  leaves  with 
toothed  edges,  small  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  yellowish -green  fleshy 
berries.  It  abounds  in  milk-like 
and  intensely  poisonous  sap.  A 
single  drop  of  the  juice  in  contact 
with  the  eyes  will  cause  blindness 
for  days.  Smoke  from  its  wood 
when  burnt  has  a  similar  effect. 

Manchu.  People  of  pure  Tun- 
gus  stock  in  E.  Asia.  Tall,  slender, 
level -eyed,  medium -headed,  they 
betray  contact  with  the  prehistoric 
Caucasoid  migrations.  Originally 
pastoral  nomads  in  the  Sungari 
basin,  they  are  now  peaceably 
settled  husbandmen,  professing 
Lamaism  and  forming  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  population  of 
Manchuria.  Their  Altaic  speech  is 


written  in  a  modified  Aram  can 
script  resembling  Mongolic.  The 
Ch’ing  dynasty  which  they  im¬ 
posed  upon  China  lasted  from  1644 
until  the  revolution  of  1911-12. 

Manchukiio.  Former  puppet 
state' of  Asia.  Proclaimed  an  in¬ 
dependent  state  by  Japan  in  1932, 
it  comprised  the  then  three  pro  vs. 
of  Manchuria — Fongticn  (or  Liao¬ 
ning),  Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang-™ 
together  with  Jehol  prov.  An^a 
503,000  sq.  m.  The  capital  was 
Changchun  (Hsinking),  and  the 
Japanese  made  Henry  Pu  Yi  (the 
former  Emperor  Hsuang  Tung  of 
China)  head  of  the  new  state  (.svjc 
Pu  Yi).  With  the  defeat  of  Japan 
in  1945,  Manchukuo  ceased  to 
exist. 

Manchuria.  Name  for  an  area 
of  north-east  China.  Its  ext-enti, 
and  its  administrative  divisions, 
have  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Before  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
1931,  it  was  divided  into  the  three 
pro  vs.  of  Fengtion  (or  Liaoning), 
Kirin,  and  Heilungkiang,  total 
area  428,700  aq.  m.  In  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  1945  that  followed  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  Manchuria  wa.s 
divided  into  nine  provs.  :  Hsingan, 
Heilungkiang,  Hokiang^  Nunkimig, 
Sungkiang,  Liaopoi,  Kirin,  Liao¬ 
ning’,  and  Antung.  The  Communist 
govt,  again  rc-organizod  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  1950.  Hsingan  and  Liaopei 
were  made  part  of  a  ro-organized 
Inner  Mongolia.  The  rest  of 

Manch\iria  eeasecl 
to  bo  an  adminis¬ 
trative  ar(»a  and 
was  dividend  into 
five  provinces, 

namely  L  iao- 
t  u  n  g ,  L  i  a  0  R  i , 
Kirin,  Heilung¬ 
kiang,  Sungkiang. 
These  were  re¬ 
duced  to  three  in 
1955:  Liaoning 
(Liaosi  and  IJao- 
tung  plus  part  of 
Johol),  Kirin,  and 
Heilungk  i  a  n  g 
(including  Sung- 
kiang).  Chang¬ 
chun,  Mukdesn, 
Harbin,  and  An¬ 
tung  are  the  chief 
cities ;  Port 
Arthur  (Tmshun) 
and  Haireix  the 
two  chief  ports. 

Manchuria  is 
bounded  north 
;ind  east  by  the 
li.S.F.S.R.,  south 
by  Korea,  w(*Ht 
by  Inner  Mongo¬ 
lia.  Two  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  the 


Khingan  mis. and  theCflmngkwang- 
sai  mts.,  run  from  8.  to  N., 
with  peaks  ranging  from  3,000  to 
8,000  ft..  They  are  rich  in  timber 
and  mimn-al.M,  especially  coal.  The 
N.  boiindjvry  is  th(^  Amur  river  and 
its  trd).  the  Argun  ;  other  tribs.  are 
the  Kmnara,  f^uugari,  and  IJsuri. 
Of  these  the  Sunga^ri  is  tlie  longest ; 
with  its  tributary,  tlu^  Nonni,  it 
almost  oncirciles  th(^  Little  Khingan 
mbs.  In  the  8.  th(^  Tumen,  Yahi, 
and  Liao-ho  drain  fertile  plains 
which  form  son)(^  of  the  richest 
land  in  E.  Asia.. 

Manchuria  extends  from  39®  40' 
N.  lat.  to  5;r  50'  N.  lat,.,  and  has  a 
climate  (a)mparal)le  with  that  of 
the  N.E.  United  8ia4<vs  and  the 
maritime  provimaw  of  Oa,nada. 
Except  Dairen  a, ml  Port.  Arthur, 
the  port.s  and  the  rivers  are  frozen 
for  about  six  months  ;  the  ice  is 
generally  thi(dv  (uiough  to  bear 
heavy  tirallic^  Tin*  rainfall  is,  on 
the  whole,  slight. ;  m(»st  of  it  falls  in 
Aug.,  when  lloods  on  the  rivers 
intxu'lei’e  with  t.ranie.  Snow  falls 
to  a.  (hqflh  of  1 1  ft.,  and  sledges  arc 
used  ovtw  it  ij»  th(‘  towns  and  along 
the  highways,  wliieh  ar(^  but  diri- 
traeks  across  t.he  eouniryside. 

AKriculture  and  Industries 
All  t.h(^  vall(\ys  a.ro  fert.ile  and, 
oil  the  whol(\  well  eult.ivated  ;  soya 
beans,  kaoliang,  millet,  maize,  and 
wheat.  (KHuipy  most  of  the  arable 
area.  Minor  crops  are  red  beans, 
oat.H,  hemp,  and  toba,(aa).  In  t.he  S. 
tuHHorts  silk  is  oht.ained  from  wild 
silkworms  that,  livc)  on  the  loaves 
of  a  speei(^H  of  oak  ;  ginseng  is 
found  wild  and  is  (udtivaled  in 
Kirin.  Ca.Ul(^  kept,  for  milk  and 
meat,  and  horses,  mules,  and  don¬ 
keys  retired  as  draught  animals 
ar(5  eomnton  ;  sledge  (logs  are  bred 
in  th(^  N.E.  and  (avnuds  near 
Mongolia, 

Gold  is  miiH^l  in  the  N.  and  coal 
in  the  8.,  while  silviu",  Uwl,  tjopper, 
iron,  and  salt  are  also  found.  The 
ext.ract.ion  of  Ixatn,  castor,  and 
other  oils  is  a  valuable  industry  at. 
Mukd(Hi,  which  also  has  flour  mill¬ 
ing,  brewing,  bricks  and  earthen¬ 
ware  works. 

Tl»c  Chiruwe  (Shang(jhun  rly. 
cr()SH(w  Manchuria  from  N.W.  to 
8.E.,  (‘.omuHit  ing  at.  both  ends  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  rly.,  and  a 
branch  runs  8.W.  from  Harbin  to 
!k)rt  Arthur  via  (Jhangchun  and 
Mukchm.  Othic'  liiu^s  link  with  the 
railways  of  .hdiol  province  and  of 
Korea. 

About  t.he  l)('gimdng  of  the  17t.h 
eentury  Nurlmchi,  a  Manchu 
ruler,  had  firmly  (established  hini- 
HclC  in  Mamdiuria,  and  in  1023  he 
transferred  his  capital  to  Mukden. 
His  son  conquered  Korea,  and  the 
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next  ruler  overthrew  the  Min^ 
dynasty  of  China.  There  are 
hardly  a  million  Manchns  left  in 
their  former  home,  most  of  the 
present  inhabitants  being  immi¬ 
grant  Chinese.  This  territory  has 
been  desired  by  foreign  powers,  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  its  ice- 
free  harbours.  In  1895,  by  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  .la[)an  ob¬ 
tained  part  of  S.  Manc'huria,  but 
gave  it  back  on  the  advice  of  the 
powers.  Russia  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  obtained  rly.  rights  and  a 
lease  of  Liaotung  peninsula.  At 
the  Portsmouth  conference  in  1005 
Japan  gained  Liaotung  and  rly. 
concessions  in  S.  Manchuria,  con- 


their  literature  is  in  Mandaic,  a 
Semitic  dialect  resembling  Baby¬ 
lonian  Talmudi(^.  Their  script  is 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Older  parts 
of  ih(ur  holy  books  ((linza  Rabba 
and  iJlurgy)  may  dado  to  the  llrd 
century  a.  d.  They  call  themselves 
Nasoreans,  practise  immersion  in 
running  water,  and  have  sacra¬ 
ments  for  the  dead.  Bal)ylonian, 
Jewish,  and  Magian  traditions  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  doctrines.  OomuU 
The  Mandaeans  of  Iraq  and  Iran, 
B.  18.  Drower,  1937. 

Mandalay.  Division  and  dist. 
of  Burma.  Tlie  division  comprises 
die  upper  i  alley  of  the  Ira  wadi. 
The  dist.,  in  the  south  of  the  div.,  is 


a  square  enclosure,  370  yds.  each 
side.  The  front  of  the  palace  in¬ 
cluded  the  great  hall  of  audience, 
made  of  elaborately  carved  and 
gildi‘(l  teak  timber.  Within  the 
euelosun^  also  stood  the  treasury, 
arsenal,  mint,  and  the  stables  of 
tlu3  white  elephant.  From  1857 
Mandalay  \vas  the  capital  of  the 
Burmese  kingdom  ;  in  1885  it  was 
occupied  by  tbe  British  who 
captured  King  Theebaw.  A  great 
fire  in  1892  destroyed  considerable 
portions  of  the  city,  and  a  new  city 
was  built.  The  old  walled  town  is 
now  known  as  Fort  Bulferin  ; 
outside  its  walls  are  numerous 
temples,  jiagodas,  and  monas- 


firmed  in  1917.  p  ,  ,  ^ 

In  spite  of  agroomenis  ;  4 

with  the  western  powers  i  ^  ,  5 

to  give  up  her  claims  i  g 

on  China’s  north-east,  ‘  ,  S  ■  ' '! 

Japan  provoked  various  ^  ,,  i 

incidents  which  led  to  i  ‘  j 

open  seizure  of  the  .--■aa  J  i 

bv  the'”  LeaRUO  '  ol'  „  ,  ^  ^  . 

N«finn«  Mandalay,  Burma.  Left,  palace  o!  Theebaw,  the  last  king. 

JN  ations,  clenoun  ccci  tins  pagodas  forming  the  Kuthodaw,  or  temple 

action  as  aggression, 

and  Japan  left  the  League.  The  slightly  cultivated  (13  p.c.  of  the  May  1, 
territory  thenceforward  bei'.ame  arc'a),  chielly  for  rice  ;  the  rest  is  entered 


,  teric's.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  the 
Kuthodaw,  or  temple, 
with  its  lumdreds  of 
pagodas,  arranged  to 
form  a  square,  about 
800  yds,  each  side. 
Mandalay  agricultural 
eoUegc  is  part  of  the 
university  of  Rangoon. 

In  the  8(*(!(>iu1  Great 
W  ar  Mandalay,  wrecked 
by  enemy  bombing,  was 
li  v  a c  u  a t  e  d  by  the 
British  and  occupied 
h  y  t  h  J  a  panose 
1942.  British  troops  re- 
the  N.  outskirts  of  the 


a  base  for  operations  against 
China,  full-scale,  though  un¬ 
declared,  war  following  an  inesdeut 
near  Peking  on  July  7,  1937. 
In  Aug.,  1945,  Soviet  troojis  in¬ 
vaded  Manchuria  and  engaged 
Japanese  forces  till  their  capitula¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  15,  after  which  the 
numerous  Japanese  colonists  were 
sent  back  to  Japan.  The  Russians 
evacuated  Manchuria,  except  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen,  by  May,  1945, 
taking,  however,  much  Japanese- 
owned  industrial  equipment  as 
reparations,  with  the  result  that 
much  of  the  industry  Japan  had 
developed  in  Manchuria  was 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  govt, 
took  over  the  evacuated  territory, 
but  was  unable  to  hold  it  against 
the  Chinese  Communists,  who  were 
in  control  of  all  Manchuria  by  the 
end  of  1948,  except  for  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  Russian  hands. 

Bibliography.  M.,  its  People  and 
Recent  History,  A.  Hosie,  1901  ; 
International  Relations  of  M.,  C.  W. 
Young,  1930 ;  M.,  Cradle  of  Conflict, 
O.  Lattimore,  1932;  North  China 
Front,  J.  Bertram,  1939. 

Mandaeans  oe  Subba.  A  small, 
fast  -  dwindling,  non-Christian 
Gnostic  community  resident  since 
Parthian  times  in  Khuzistan  and 
S.  Iraq.  Some  still  speak  Aramaic ; 


almost  uncultivated.  The  S.  dist. 
is  jiart  of  ilu‘  dry  area  of  Ccmiral 
Burma,  the  annual  rainfall  being 
33  ins.,  while  that  of  the  remainder 
exceeds  fiO  ins.,  and  the  coasts  of 
Burma  reccJve  at  Ic^ast  lOO  ins. 
The  Mandalay  Canal,  42  ni., 
irrigating  125  sq.  m.,  w'as  opened 
in  1902,  running  parallel  to  an  old 
Bnrincso  waterway.  Div.  :  ari^a 
32,470  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  1,907,703. 
Dist,:  area  2,117  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
408,920. 

Mandalay.  A  city  of  Burma, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Upper 
Burma,  A  modern  river  port,  its 
situation  on  the  Irawadi  350  m. 
almost  due  N.  of  Rangoon  destiiies 
it  to  be  the  commercial  centre 
of  inland  Burma.  To  the  S.  the 
Sittang  valley  leads  to  Rangoon 
and  the  Gulf  of  Martaban;  S.W. 
lies  the  Irawadi,  N.  the  Upper 
Irawadi :  and  K.  the  Myitngc  yield 
access  to  N.  Burma.  Except  to  the 
S.W.  all  these  routes  are  followed 
by  rly.  lines,  while  a  fourth  line 
loads  up  the  Chindwin  Valley  to 
the  N.W.  The  city  lies  in  the  dry 
belt  of  Burma,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  alluvial  plain.  In  1860  its 
site  was  a  jungle  swamp. 

The  early  town  was  a  square, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  curious 
wooden  towers  over  its  gates.  It 
contained  the  royal  palace  within 


city  March  8,  1945.  By  the  12th 
Fort  Duilerin,  with  its  massive 
walls,  was  the  only  serious  obstacle 
remaining,  but  this  the  Japanese 
defended  fanatically,  and  the  end 
came  only  after  Mitchell  bombers, 
on  the  10th,  breached  the  wall, 
with  2,000-1  b  bombs.  Next  day 
at  12.45  the  besieging  troops  were 
astonished  to  see  an  Anglo- 
Burniau  walk  out  of  the  N.  gate 
carrying  a  Union  Jack  and  a  white 
flag.  The  Japani^se  had  pulled  out 
of  the  fort  at  noon,  leaving  in  it 
only  346  rtJuget^s,  including  a 
number  of  missionaries.  {t^ee 
Burma  Campaign. ) 

The  1950  est.  pop.  was  165,000. 
Kipling’s  famous  versos,  On  the 
Road  to  Mandalay,  included  in  his 
Barrack-Room  Ballads,  1892,  give 
the  llavour  of  the  early  British 
period  of  occupation. 

MaBdamus  (Lat.,  wo  com¬ 
mand).  Court  order  of  a  high  na¬ 
ture,  made  by  the  queen’s  (king’s) 
bench  division.  It  is  made  only 
where  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
and  is  addressed  to  a  court,  a 
person,  or  a  corporation,  com¬ 
manding  the  performance  of  some 
legal  duty  of  a  public  nature^ — 
e.g.  to  a  court  of  potty  session 
commanding  it  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  a  case  according  to  law,  or  to 
a  municipal  body,  ordering  the 
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MANDEXIC 


Mandarin  oS  Han¬ 
yang  in  of&cial  robes 


provision  of  an  isolation  hospital. 
It  enforces  some  private  rights 
when  withheld  by  public  officers. 
Non-compliance  is  contempt  ^  of 
court.  The  procedure  was  sim¬ 
plified  in  1938.  See  Writ. 

Mandarin  (ultimately  from 
ISkt.  mantrin,  counsellor).  Term 
used  under  the  Empire  hy  Euro- 
—  -  -  peans  for  a 
Chinese  offic¬ 
ial .  c  i  v  i  1  or 
military.  There 
w  e  r  e  nine 
grades,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the 
button  on  the 
cap,  the  em¬ 
broidery  on 
the  robes,  and 
the  girdle- 
clasp.  The  but¬ 
tons,  the  same 
for  civil  and 
military  man¬ 
darins,  were  in 
order  of  rank 
as  follows :  A  ruby  or  a  trans¬ 
parent  red  stone,  a  red  coral  but¬ 
ton,  a  sapphire  button,  an  opaque 
blue  stone,  a  crystal  button,  an 
opaque  white  shell  button,  a  plain 
gold  button,  a  worked  gold  button, 
and  a  worked  silver  button.  The 
embroidery  for  civil  mandarins 
represented  birds,  and  for  military 
mandarins  wild  beasts.  The 
Chinese  spoken  by  officials  and 
educated  people  is  called  man¬ 
darin  (Kuan-hna).  It  is  now 
known  as  gwoyeu.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  olhcr  Asiatic 
officials  besides  Chinese. 

Mandarin  Buck  {Dendron- 
essa  (jalericulata).  Bird  of  the 
duck  family  found  in  China  and  E. 
Asia.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  is  brilli¬ 
ant,  the  head  bear¬ 
ing  an  erectile  crest 
of  green,  white,  and 
browm.  One  of  the 
scapular  feathers  is 
developed  into  a 
large  upturned  fan  of 
bright  chestnut  with  I , 
a  broad  purple  band,  | 
which  adds  much  to 
the  striking  appear- 


which  in  ISIS  ended  the  Mahratta- 
Pindari  war.  Here  is  centred  the 
poppy-grow'iug  industry  of  Malwa. 

Mandate.  In  law,  a  command, 
charge,  or  commission.  A  con¬ 
signment  of  goods  to  be  carried, 
or  to  have  something  done  to 
them,  is  sometimes  called  a  man¬ 
date  ;  the  term  derives  from  tlic 
Roman  ■mandatani,  a  contract  by 
which  one  person  undertook  to 
perform  some  service  for  anothc^r 
without  payment,  if  guaranteed 
against  loss.  In  canon  law  a 
mandate  is  a  command  by  ilu‘ 
pope  to  put  a  certain  pc'rson  into 
the  first  vacant  benefice  in  the  gift 
of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
command  is  addressed.  Politically, 
the  word  is  used  to  signify  a  charge 
laid  by  electors  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Labour  govern¬ 
ment  of  1945  used  the  cx})reHMion 
freely  in  support  of  their  more;  lar- 
reaching  measures  for  the  national¬ 
isation  of  various  indiistries. 

Mandated  Territories.  Col¬ 
onial  territories  taken  by  tlu^ 
Allies  from  Germany  and  Turkey 
at  the  end  of  the  First  G  roat  War 
and  administered  on  a  truKtec^slui) 
for  the  inhabitants  under  the 
general  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  territories  fell  into 
three  classes :  {a)  those  con¬ 

sidered  merely  to  require  assis¬ 
tance  in  administration  for  a  time, 
e.g.  Palestine,  Syria ;  (6)  back¬ 

ward  territories  which  were  to  be 
administered  on  a  ba.sis  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  grant  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  trade  to  other  nnanlxn-H 
of  the  League,  e.g.  Tanganyika; 
(c)  those  to  be  adminisLuvd  by 
the  controlling  power  as  parts  of 
its  own  territory — e.g.  S.W.  Africa. 

Mandates  wer(^  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  U.K. 
for  Iraq,  Palestine 
(including  the  lai>(‘.r 
Transj  ordan ) ,  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  parts  of 
Cameroons  andTogo- 
land  :  by  Australia 
for  Now  OuiiKia  and 
Nauru  ;  by  Ncsw 
Zealand  for  Samoa  ; 
by  South  Africa  for 
S.  W,  Africa ;  by 


ance  of  the  bird.  The  Mandarin  Duck.  Drake  o*  this  France  for  Syria, 
female  is  soberly  clad  Lebanon,  and  parts 


in  mottled  brown. 

Owing  to  their  beauty,  these  ducks 
are  in  favour  for  ornamental 
waters.  See  Puck. 

Mandasor,  Mandsaur,  or 
Mandesur.  Town  of  Madhya 
Union,  India.  It  lies  within  the 
former  princely  state  of  Gwalior, 
and  is  80  m.  N.W.  of  Ujjain  by  rly. 

T 1  *  ■«_  .  bI  I  ■ 


of  Africa  ;  by  Bel¬ 
gium  for  Ruanda-Urundi  (German 
E.  Africa)  ;  and  by  Japan  for 
groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

The  League  mandates  were  by 
nature  impermanent,  and  that 
for  Iraq  ceased  when  the  country 
was  admitted  to  the  League  in 
1932.  The  Syrian  and  Lebanese 


It  gives  its  name  to  the  treaty  mandates,  though  juridically  still 


in  force',  \v('i'('^  dr  facia  U'riuinated 
by  the  trcaiy  betwci'n  li'aiuu'  aiiid 
tlu'  new  ri'puhlics,  Dt'c.  27,  1943. 
Tlic  position  (‘.oiu'.cnung  the  Palcs- 
iinc-Ti'iUisjordaii  nmndale^  was 
moi‘(^  <',()inj)licat<‘<I.  The  U.lv.  ns- 
cognizc'd  Ti'a.iiKj ordan  a,H  a  .sovi'- 
rc'igii  iinh'pciuh'iit  sl.alt'  in  194(5 
(,STC  rlonbin ),  and  ga,v(‘  Uf)  tlu'  num- 
dai('  foi'  Palestine  (f/.r.)  in  1948. 
Tli(‘  re'inaining  ina.nda,ti('d  iicrritior- 
i<'H  (witii  tflu'  I'xccpiion  of  South- 
West  Africa,  g.v.)  la  ca.inc  UniU'd 
Nations  t,rnHl('('Hliip  tionitiorii's  in 
194(5. 

M  and  B.  A  term  in  England 
(lesigniitiing  drugs  of  the  sulpha 
groiif).  It/  conu's  from  the  initials 
of  linn  of  May  and  Haki'r, 
manufael/uring  ein'inists.  It,  dc- 
st‘4'ibt\s  a  ba(d.t'ri(!ida4  agi'Ut  which 
inhibitiH  tlu^  growf.h  of  organisms 
by  iiiU'rfcring  with  t.lu'ir  nu'tabol- 
istii,  a,nd  so  i.s  uhihI  in  1,r('at.ment  of 
jint'umouia  and  otilu'r  diseases. 
Ch'rhard  Uoinagk,  of  1.  (J.  I^’arbeu- 
indusirii',  discaiveri'd  tiic  [irincijile 
wdiih'  doing  ri'.si'areh  work  on 
anilim^  dyi's.  Sec  Sulplionamidi's. 

Mandel.  (J  no  no  ns  (1885- 


Goorges  Mandel, 
S'rcucJb,  politician 


H)44).  Preneli  polit.i('ia,n.  Ih^  was 
born  JiiiK^  5,  ISSn,  son  of  a  .Itwvish 
drapin'.  He 
eontiribiit/ed  to 
L’Aurore,  a 
n  0  w  s  p  a  p  f!  r 
o  w  n  e  d  b  y 
G1  e  mini  ee  all, 
and  was  assis- 
ta.i\t  eliief  of 
(‘.aliiiiei  in  190(5 
during  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  lirst  min¬ 
istry.  Whtni 
Gkuni'nei'au  hi'i^ame  prino'  lUinistiT 
in  1917,  Mandi'I  wus  rnadinliri'etor 
of  tile  cabinihi,  and  in  1.937  was 
minister  for  the  colonies  unikT 
I^klouard  Haladii'r.  In  dune, 
1940,  ho  becaun^  rninist/iu’  of  the 
interior.  After  ihc!  1940  arinistico 
he  tied  to  Morocco,  hut  was  brought 
back  to  France  and  handl'd  ovi'r 
t/O  the  Gonmins,  who  put/  him  into 
Buchenwald  coiiceni/ration  camp. 
Brought  back  to  Paris  as  a  liosi/agc, 
he  was  murderi'd  duly  8,  1944, 
while  ostensibly  being  taken  to 
Vichy.  Two  mim,  (h  Niu’ioni  and 
P.  Boers,  were  executed  for  the 
crime  on  Oct.  28,  1944. 

Mandelic  Acid  or  Piienyl- 
(iL  YUOLLic  Act  I ).  ( Irystalline  body 
discovered  by  Winekler  iu  bitter- 
almond  water.  It  is  prepared,  by 
converting  berr/aldehyde,  into 
mandelonitrile  and  liydrolyHiB  of 
the  latter.  M.andelic  acid  was 
introduced  into  tlie  British  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  in  1941.  It  has  been 
used  in  medicine  in  the  treatment 


of  urinary  infections,  especially  in 
the  form  of  its  aminonium  salt. 

Mandeville,  Bernard  (e.HJ70- 
1733).  Dutch-born  Enpjlish  satirist. 
Born  at  Dorflrcclit,  ami  ediicatecl 
a,t  Kotterdain  and  Leyden,  whore 
he  took  his  d(‘f,u’eo  of  M.  D.,  ho 
settled  ui  London  and  practised 
as  a  physician.  He  died  Jan.  31, 
1733.  His  Fable  of  tin*  Bih^s, 
wImcIi  grew  from  a  small  va>lum(' 
0)1  doggerel  vers(‘,  The  Dinimbling 
Miv'c,  1705^  into  an  elahoratx‘ 
treatise,  was  coiidemiied  by  the 
Middlesex  grand  jury  and  attai'ked 
iby  \Villia,m  La\i’,  Jiterkeley,  and 
^others.  In  a  vein  of  coarse  and 
limpish  wit  and  paradox  ho  pic¬ 
tured  a  hive  of  vicious  bees 
'whose  prosperity  was  ruimal  by 
Uheir  becoming  \diiuous.  Main¬ 
taining  that  private  vii'es  were 
ipublic  virtues,  he  professeil  to 
find  some  ignoble  and  gi-ossly  sel- 
lish  motive  at  the  base  of  virtue. 

Mandeville,  GEot'FREY  on  (d. 
1144).  English  i^arl.  Constable  of 
the  Tower  and  created  (vii’l  of 
Essex  in  or  before  1141,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  (onpress  Matilda 
(or  Maud),  daughbw  of  Henry  I, 
against  Stephen,  hut  la, ter  d(s 
serted  her  eau.s(‘  and  assisted  in 
the  siege  of  Whnelu^ster.  By 
grants  from  Sti'phcm  he  eanie  to 
monopolise  the  judicatory  power 
io  Hortfordshire,  Middlesex,  and 
Essex,  and  surpassed  all  tln^  otluu' 
mobles  in  wealth  and  importance. 
He  conspired  once  more  with 
Matilda,  was  arrested,  siT  at 
liberty  again,  onc(^  imn-e  rtdiellod, 
and,  retiring  to  the  hm  country, 
led  raids  into  the  eastern  eo unties. 
In  one  of  those  raids  he  was  fatally 
wounded.  This  ligmx^  of  feudal 
anarchy  was  the  subject  of  a  mon¬ 
ograph  by  J.  H.  Bound,  1892. 

Mandeville,  Hih  John.  K,c- 
puted  English  author  of  a  medi¬ 
eval  book  of  travels.  The  earli(\st 
known  version,  written  between 
1357  and  1371,  is  in  French,  and 
the  earliest  h^nglish  text  is  a  faulty 
adaptation  ot  this,  Tlie  author  of 
the  travels  states  that  ho  was 
born  at  St.  Albans  and  had  trav¬ 
elled  widely  in  the  East.  A  Latin 
version  made  at  Lidgc  declares 
that  the  book  vvas  written  then^, 
and  a  tomb  was  to  be  seen  at 
Liege  until  I7t)8  wdth  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  that  Mandeville 
died  there  Nov.  17,  1372.  The  real 
author  appears  to  have  been  a 
Liege  profes.sor  of  medicine,  Johan 
de  Bourgogne.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  a  guide  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  use  of  pilgrims, 
plagiarised  from  a  German  trav¬ 
eller,  William  of  Boldensele,  and 
from  others.  The  second  part, 


which  describes  more  distant 
travels  ill  Asia,  is  taken  from 
Odorii^  of  Pordenone  and  others. 
Among  the  marvels  popularised 
by  the  book  were  those  of  Prester 
John,  the  fountain  of  youth,  th(^ 
(‘.arHily  paradise,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  lam!). 

Bihliof/mphi/.  Early  J^mvcIh  in 
Pa,h\siin(\  ed.  T.  W'right,  1848; 
V'oyages  nnd  Travels  of  Sir  J.  M.. 
c.d.  H.  Morhiy,  1880,  repr.  1905; 
J’lie  Buko  t>f  J.  M.,  0(1.  tj.  I)\ 
VVarnor,  1889  ;  d'ravels  of  Sir 

J.  M.,  cd.  A.  VV.  Pollard,  1900; 
Matuloville’s  J’ravcls,  ed.  P,  Hame- 
liuH,  1919. 

Mandi.  Administrative  dist. 
of  Himachal  Union,  India.  It  tak<vs 
its  name  from  the  former  Punjab 
bill  state  of  Mandi,  area  1,140  h(|. 
m.,  absorhed  in  Himachal  Union  in 
1948.  Drained  by  the  Boas, 
much  of  the  area  is  foreRted,  the 
deodar  and  bliic-pin©  yielding 
valuable  timber.  It  has  an  annual 
rainfall  of  50  ins.  Rico,  wheat, 
and  pulses  are  grown,  a  third  of 
the  fields  yii'ldiug  two  crops  a 
year.  The  capital,  Mandi,  is  on 
the  Beas,  here  spanned  liy  a  line 
iron  bri(lg(‘.  Founded  in  1527, 
it  is  a  trade  eontro  for  Sinkinng, 
and  is  comieetod  by  a  good  road 
wil.li  t.he  railhead  at  Pathankot, 
131  miles  to  N.W.  Other  towns 
are  Sadar,  Karsog,  and  Bun- 
dernagar.  A  hydro-ehaitrie  scheme 
was  completed  in  1932.  Pop. 
(1951)  31(),G2(>. 

Mandible,  Term  applied  to  the 
jaw  of  vm’tebrates,  and  to  the 
jaws  or  pincers  of  insects,  crus¬ 
taceans,  and  other  animals. 

Manding^o  OR  Mandk.  Name 
denoting  a  .sub-group  of  W. 
Sudanic  languages.  The  ntigroid 
peoples,  numbering  several  mil¬ 
lions,  by  whom  they  are  .spoken 
iueJudo  the  8oninko  or  Sarakole  of 
the  middle  Stmegal ;  the  Bamana 
or  Bambara  of  the  upptu’  head¬ 
waters  ;  the  Vai  of  S.VV.  Liberia  ; 
the  upper  Nigtu*  Malinke ;  and 
many  forest  tribes  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia.  This  virile 


Mandrake.  Foliage,  flowers,  and 
root ;  inset,  fruit 


stock  established  the  powerful 
medieval  Mahomedan  kingdom  of 
Mali,  which  faded  before  the 
Songhai  and  Pula  powers. 

Mandla.  Dist.  and  town  of 
India,  in  the  Julibulpore  division, 
Madhya  Ihiion.  The  district  is 
situated  N.W.  of  the  Alaikala 
Range,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
unciiltivat(Hl,  forested  plateau, 
it  is  drainial  hy  the  lieadstreanis 
of  the  Narbada.  The  town  of 
Mandla,  on  the  Narbada,  has  37 
(emples  built  laTween  1680  and 
IS58  on  the  banks  of  the  river; 
it  is  comiccfiiid  by  railway  with 
tSeoni  and  Botul.  Othm*  towns  arc 
Dindori  and  Niwas.  Area  5,057 
sq.  m.  Pop.  ( 1951 )  (list.,  54  7,(520  ; 
town  (cst.)  12,000. 

Maadoline.  Musical  stringed 
instrument  with  pear-shaped  body 
and  short  neck.  It  is  of  the  lute 


Mandoline  of  Neapolitan  type,  with 
four  pairs  of  strings 


class  but  has  pairs  of  strings  tuned 
in  unison.  In  the  largiw  Milanese 
mandoline,  with  live  or  six  pairs 
ol  strings,  the  tuning  is  similar  to 
that  ol  the  lute  ;  hut  the  much 
commoner  Neapolitan  mandoliiu^ 
has  four  pairs  of  strings,  tuned  in 
H fills  like  th(*  violin  : 

Mando liiu^  ,  _ _ _ 

strings  are  of  — 1"  .'C?; 

gut  "for  the  Q.ry: 

lowest  pair, 

and  ol'  steel  for  ^  D  ^ 
t  h  e  o  t  h  e  r  s.  ^ 

They  are  filayed  with  a  plectrum, 
the  spiadal  rdlect  being  prodmuHl 
by  a  trmnulou.M  movement  of  the 
band,  whicli  keeps  the  strings  in 
contimioUH  vibration. 

Mandrake  {Mandragom  o//L 
oimirum)  OH  Devil’m  Ai’peks.  Per¬ 
ennial  herb  of  this  family  Bolan- 
aceae.  Native  to  (.ho  Medi¬ 
terranean  region,  it  has  a  thick, 
lieshy  root,  and  large,  oblong, 
lanoe-shaped  leavcis.  The  flowm’s 
are  white  or  bluish,  with  ludAvork 
veining.  The  plant  has  a  feliid  smell 
and  all  parts  of  it  have  poisonous 
properties. 

The  mandrake  was  formm'ly  used 
as  a  narcotic  ;  the  classical  wrilxu’s 
knew  of  it,  and  Shaki^speare  spoaks 
of  it  as  “  the  insane  root  that 
takes  the  reason  prisoiuu’.”  The 
forking  of  the  root  oftmi  produces 
a  rosemblaiHie  io  the  human  liguro, 
and  from  early  timi's  this,  and  its 
poisonous  nature,  surronndial  the 
plant  with  superstitions  bcliid's.  Hw 
possession  was  said  to  bring  good 
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MANETHO 


fortune  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
and  it  was  pulled  from  the  earth 
by  attaching  to  it  a  dog,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  died  of  fright  when 
the  plant  shrieked  on  fcing  up¬ 
rooted. 

Mandrill  {MandrUlus  sphinx). 
Large  species  of  baboon,  found  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  The  muzzle 


Mandrill,  Specimen  o£  the  brilliantly 
coloured  West  African  baboon 

F  S.  Derridge.  F.Z.S 


somewhat  suggests  the  snout  of  a 
pig,  the  nose  is  a  brilliant  vermilion, 
and  the  swellings  on  either  side  of 
it  are  bright  blue,  and  deeply 
ridged.  The  skin  of  the  hinder 
part  is  shaded  with  purple,  and  the 
great  callosities  on  the  buttocks 
are  bright  red.  The  fur  is  olive 
brown,  with  a  dark  crest  on  the 
head,  and  a  yellowish  beard  on  the 
chin,  which  tends  to  turn  white 
with  age.  The  canine  teeth  are  of 
great  size  and  length.  In  its  native 
state  it  goes  about  in  troops,  and 
is  said  to  live  on  insects.  In  captiv¬ 
ity  it  is  morose  and  ferocious. 

Mandii  OR  Mandug-arh.  A 
ruined  city  ot  Dhar,  Madhya 
Union  state,  55  miles  southwest 
of  IVIhow,  in  central  India.  Mandu 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Malwa.  To  its  build¬ 
ings,  of  which  the  Jami  Mas j  id 
is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  regarded  as  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  Afghan  architecture  in 
India,  the  great  ruler  Hoshang 
Shah  (1405-34)  made  notable  con¬ 
tributions.  The  city  is  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Vindhya  Hills,  1,944  ft. 
above  sea  level  It  was  once  37 
m.  in  circumference  and  its  ruins 
occupy  8  sq.  m.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
ambassador  of  James  I,  entered 
Mandu  in  the  company  of  the 
emperor  Jehangir,  whose  pro¬ 
cession  included  500  elephants. 

Manduria.  Town  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Taranto.  Situated  22 
m.  E.S.E.  of  Taranto,  it  stands 
near  the  site  of  an  older  Manduria, 


of  which  remains 
have  been  found. 

From  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  many 
gold  ornament  s, 
etc.,  have  been 
recovered.  An  im¬ 
portant  strong¬ 
hold  in  the  4th 
centur}’’  b.c.,  it 
was  captured  by 
Rome,  209  B.c., 
and  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in 
the  loth  century, 
the  inhabitants 
building  the  pre¬ 
sent  town,  until 
1700  called  Casal- 
nuovo  (new  vil¬ 
lage).  The  pop.  in  1951  was  24,350. 

Mandvi.  Harbour  of  India,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  Bombay.  It  was 
the  largest  town  in  the  stal.e  of 
Cutch.  Pop.  (19511  29.305, 

Manes  (Lat.,  the  good).  Among 
the  Romans  and  Italians  generally, 
a  name  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
In  imperial  times  they  were  re¬ 
garded  as  gods,  as  is  shown  by  the 
letters  D.M.S.  on  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  —  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum, 
sacred  to  the  divine  Manes.  A 
general  propitiatory  festival  of  All 
Souls  (Feralia)  was  held  in  their 
honour,  Feb.  17,  at  which  various 
offerings  of  food  were  brought  to 
the  tomb.  Three  times  a  year  the 
Manes  were  supposed  to  come  forth 
from  their  home  in  the  underworld, 
to  roam  about  the  earth.  Pits  were 
dug  near  towns,  resembling  in¬ 
verted  domes,  covered  by  a  stone, 
called  lapis  'manalis,  which  was 
removed  with  great  ceremony  on 
these  occasions.  The  Manes  are 
good,  kindly  spirits,  as  opposed 
to  the  Larvae  and  Lemurea,  bogies 
and  hobgoblins.  (Pronounced  in 
two  syllables.) 

Manet,  I&douaed  (1832-83). 
French  painter.  Born  in  Paris, 
Jan.  25,  1832,  he  studied  under 

Couture,  and 
in  1863  be¬ 
came  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  of  an 
iconoclastic 
group  known 
as  the  ficole 
deBatignollea, 
which  includ- 
e  d  Degas, 
Monet,  Sisley, 
F  antin  -  La- 
tour,  and  Pissarro.  Manet  broke,  at 
least  outwardly,  so  completely  from 
classical  traditions  of  beauty,  form, 
and  design  that  many  of  his  works 
were  the  objects  of  general  abuse, 
e.g.  his  Dejeuner  sur  Therbe,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  which  was  rejected 


]^douard  Mauet, 
Freuch  painter 


Ifidouard  Manet.  His  fine  paintinf?,  The  Bar  at  the  Folios 
Bergdre,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London 


by  the  Salon  in  1863  a,nd  oxhil)ilod 
in  i.ho  Salon  dcs  Refuses  the 
following  year.  H  is  great  Olympia, 
1864  (Louvre),  Christ  Reviled  by 
the  Soldiers,  1<S65,  ajrd  Angelina, 
1866,  were  similarly  rejected  ami 
scorned.  His  paintings  were 
derisively  labelhal  imprtsssionisl. 
But  his  inflmuKUi  on  Monet  was 
such  that  the  lait<a‘  adopted  the 
label  proudly  (.see  Impressionism). 

Vyiiile  serving  as  a.  gunner 
during  the  Framio-Pnissittn  war, 
1870-71,  Manet  perceived  the 
beauty  of  ojien-air  painting,  and 
the  po|)ularit.y  of  t  he  pi  in-air 
school  owed  mue.h  i,o  his  subse¬ 
quent  work.  His  later  paintings, 
e.g.  Lo  Bon  Bock,  1873,  and  The 
Bar  at  the  Folios  Bergerci,  1882 
(now  in  the  Na.tional  Gallery, 
London),  won  him  wide  esteem  at 
last,  and  lui  has  since  become 
recognized  not  only  as  an  im¬ 
portant  ligurc  in  the  history  of 
art  but  as  in  himself  a  great 
painter  whose  works  have  an 
intrinsic  beauty  and  reveal  an 
uncommon  mastery  rif  technique. 
Zola,  wlio  supported  him  through¬ 
out  the  controversy,  wrote  a  bio¬ 
graphy,  1867.  donmlt  also  Life  by 
J.  E.  Blanche,  Eng.  trans.  1925. 

Manetho  (Egypt.  Manothoih, 
given  by  Thoth).  Egyptian  priest 
and  writer.  Bom  at  Bobonnytus 
(Bomenud)  in  the  Nile  delta,  he 
became  chief  priest  and  keeper  of 
the  sacred  records  at  Heliopolis  in 
the  reigns  of  Ptolemies  Soter  and 
Philadclphus  (323-247  b.o.).  He 
was  the  author  of  Aegyptiaca,  a 
history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Some  fragments  are  preserved  in 
Josephus  and  in  later  chroniclers. 
His  arrangement  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  dynasties  is  still  retained  by 
historians  of  Egypt. 

The  poem  Apotelosmatika,  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  him,  was 
written  by  a  later  Manetho. 


Manettia.  Genus  of  evergreen 
climbing  plants,  of  the  family 
Rubiaceao.  Natives  of  tropical 
America,  they  have  more  or  less 
oval  leaves  and  fiimiet-sliaped 
flovi^ers  of  yellow,  white,  or  rod, 
according  to  species. 

Manfalist.  Town  of  Egypt.  Jt 
is  situated  on  the  Nile,  below 
Assiut,  222  m.  by  rly.  S.  of  Cairo 
and  27  m.  by  river  from  Assiut. 
There  are  Coptic  churches,  and 
woollen  factories.  Date  brandy  is 
manufactured  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  and  export.  Near  are  the 
crocodile  mummy  pita  of  Maabda. 
Mehemet  Ali  here  united  his  troops 
in  1820.  Pop.  14,500. 

Manfred  (1231-00).  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  A  natural  son  of 
the  emperor,  Frederick  II,  he  was 
made  prince  of  Taranto,  and  in 
1257  with  Saracen  aid  usurped  tlui 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Excommunicated  by  Alexander  IV, 
Manfred  entered  the  X^apal  States, 
and  from  Tuscany  southwards  the 
whole  Italian  pcminsula  throve 
under  his  rule.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Benevento,  Feb.  20,  120(). 

Manfred  is  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
poem  by  Byron.  The  central  idea 
of  the  play  is  the  unexplained  re¬ 
morse  of  the  magician  Manfred.  It 
was  published  in  1817,  but  was  not 
staged  until  1803,  though  it  had 
been  set  to  musio  by  Schumann 
eleven  years  previously. 

Manfredonia.  Town  and  har¬ 
bour  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Fog- 
gia.  It  stands  on  the  Bay  of  Maa- 
fredonia,  at  the  base  of  Mont(‘  Gar- 
gano,  23  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of  Foggia. 
Founded  in  1203  iDy  Manfred  (f/.w.), 
it  still  retains  part  of  its  medieval 
walls  and  castle.  Two  m.  S.W.  is 
the  fine  cathedral  of  S.  Maria  di 
Siponto  (consecrated  1117),  pari 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  Sipon- 
tum  iq.v.).  Manfredonia  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1020,  but 
was  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  8th 
army  captured  it  Sopt.  29,  1943, 
during  the  Second  Great  War. 
Only  the  castle  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The 
neighbouring  lagoons  yield  large 
quantities  of  salt.  Figs,  almonds, 
and  carobs  are  exported  in  quant¬ 
ity.  Pop.  (1951)  31,106. 

Manfredonia,  Gut  f  of.  Wide 
opening  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Italy.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Monte  Gargano,  washes  the 
shores  of  the  provinces  of  Bari 
and  Foggia,  and  is  32  m.  wide  at 
its  mouth. 

Mangabey  (Cercocebus).  Group 
of  monkeys  found  in  W.  and  E. 
Africa,  and  usually  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  white  or  flesh - 
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Mangabey.  Specimen  o£  the  crested  or 

grey-cheeked  West  African  monkey 

coloured  eyedids.  They  are  n(‘arly 
related  to  the  macaques  {q.v.),  but 
are  of  more  slender  build  and  have 
a  sliorter  muzzle  and  smaller  callo¬ 
sities  on  tile  buttocks.  They  are 
long-tailed,  and  the  general  colour 
of  most  of  the  species  is  blackish. 
Itemarkably  dooih^  and  good-.k‘m- 
pered,  these  monkeys  make  excel¬ 
lent  iSVc  Monkery, 

Mangaia.  One  of  the  largest  of 
tlie  Cook  Islands,  Padlic  Ocean. 
It  is  a  dependimcy  of  Niiw  Zea¬ 
land,  1 16  m.  from  Barotonga.  The 
island  is  30  m.  in  tdrcumftTence 
and  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  on 
the  E.  is  a  wide  expanse  of  infertile 
basalt,  inland  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  is  a  wall  of  di'acl 
coral,  100  ft.  in  height,  which  goes 
round  th(i  island.  Within  this  coral 
rampart  there  are  swamps  and  the 
central  platc'au,  650  ft.  in  eleva¬ 
tion.  Copra,  colfeo,  and  oranges 
arc  exported.  Pop.  1,845. 

Mangalia.  Town  of  Rumania, 
in  the  Bobrogea  (Dobruja).  It 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  S.  E.  of  Rumania,  and  has 
road  connexions  with  Constanta, 
35  m.  to  the  N.,  and  Bazai'gic. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  port,  trailing  with  Italian 
porta  ;  the  harbour  is  inadeijuate 
for  large  ships.  Pop.  2,776. 

Mangalore.  Town  of  India,  In 
Mysore,  headquarters  of  the  8. 
Kanara  dist.  It  is  siiuaied  on  the 
Malabar  coast  on  a  backwater 
formed  by  the  Nctravati  and  Gur- 
pur  rivers,  and  has  a  harbour  used 
in  fair  weather  by  small  vessels. 
It  is  407  m.  S,8.E.  of  Bombay. 
Th©  main  line  rly.  from  Madras 
through  the  Palghat  gap  to  Calicut 
terminates  hero.  There  are  roads 
across  the  W.  Ghats  to  Mysore  and 
Coorg.  Educational  facilities  in¬ 
clude  three  colleges.  Coffee  is  the 
chief  export,  while  nuts  and 
pepper  are  also  exported.  Coarse 
cloth  is  manufactured. 

A  quarter  of  the  people  are 
Christians ;  the  Jesuit  mission 


dates  from  1880.  In  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  a  famous  cemtre  of 
commerce.  Sacked  in  the  16th 
century  three  times  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  it  became  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  the  pi'inc'ipal  port  for  the 
rulers  of  My.sorc'.  (^aptured  by  the 
British  in  1768,  retaken  in  1784,  it 
was  held  by  the  British  in  1799. 
Pop.  (1951)  117,083. 

Mangan,  James  Clakence 
(1803-49).  Irish  poet.  Born  in 
Dublin,  May  1,  1803,  the  son  of  a 
grocer,  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  but  owing  to  intem- 
[leraiicc  was  never  able  to  achieve 
any  solid  success,  though  some  of 
his  poetry  is  of  a  high  order'.  Pic 
died  of  cholera,  ,  .  ^ 

.luno  20,  lS4t>.  ‘ 

An  incomplete  ' 
edition  of  his 
poems,  which  ^  t> 
include  ren- 
derings  from 
Irish,  was  pub-  ; 

lished  with  a  -  '  1 

biographical 

n  o  t  e  h  V  J .  '  '  i 

Mitchel,  1859,  '  A  . 

tiiwl  n  rw.r.E.i,  J,  C.  Mangan, 
and  a  cciiteu-  Irish  poet 

a  r y  edition,  V n, m  a  d ra w mu  alter 
edited  by  D.  .so-f.  nur/on 

J,  O’Donoghue,  in  1903.  Consult 


J,  C.  Mangan, 
Irish  poet 

I'roin  a  draw  mu  alter 
(Icalli ,  hij  Sir  F,  liurton 


J,  U  Donoghue,  m  1903.  Consult 
Life  and  Writings  of  Mangan, 
D.  J.  O’Donoghue,  J897. 

Manganese  (Itab  corruption 
of  •nmgnosia).  Metallic  element 
used  as  a  scavenger  to  remove  im- 
rmritics  in  the  making  of  steel  and 
many  non-fon-ous  alloys.  Man¬ 
ganese  steel  contains  up  to  17  p.c. 
of  manganese.  The  mineral  pyro- 
lusite,  an  oxide  of  manganese,  was 
named  magnesia  by  Pliny.  It  was 
iiHCfl  under  the  name  lapis  rnan- 
ga^iionsis  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  glass,  as  its  aidion  counter¬ 
acts  the  green  tints.  The  black 
Derbysbire  Wad  was,  and  still  is, 
used  to  make  black  oil-paint. 
Until  late  in  the  IHth  cent,  man¬ 
ganese  was  thought  to  bo  a  com¬ 
pound  of  iron,  but  in  fact  it  con¬ 
tains  only  small  amounts  of  iron. 
First  isolated  in  1774  by  J.  G. 
(lahii,  the  Swedish  chemist,  it  was 
uaincd  manganese  in  181)8,  after 
the  isolation  of  the  true  magnesium 
by  Davy.  The  element,  chemical 
symbol  Mu,  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  first  long  period  of  the 
periodic  table,  being  associated 
with  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  on  the 
one  side  and  chromium,  vanadium, 
titanium,  and  scandium  on  the 
other.  It  has  atomic  number  26, 
atomic  wciglit,  54-93 ;  molting 
point,  1242^^  C.  ;  boiling  point, 
1900®  C. ;  density,  7-30  gm.  per 
c.c.  ;  electrical  resistivity  about 
5x10  “  ohm  cm.  Manganese  exists  in 
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two  crystal  forms,  alplia-mau- 
gaiiese  imc!  beta -manganese,  both 
of  which  are  coin])lex  in  nature 
and  probably  contain  manganese 
atoms  in  different  states.  The 
element  has  two  free- valency 
electrons,  but  probably  forms  six 
difierent  oxides,  among  them  being 
MnO,  Mn.^04,  Mn^O^,  and  MnOg. 

The  chief  ores  of  manganese  are 
pyroliisite,  MnOg,  containing  63 
p.c.  Mil  and  37  p.c.  O2  ;  braunite, 
ilnoO^ ;  hausmannite,  Mn304 ; 
manganite,  Mn^Og.HgO ;  psylo- 
inelane,  similar"  to  pyroliisite ; 
j'hodonite  or  manganese  spar, 
MnCOg  ;  wad  or  bog  manganese 
in  which  it  is  associated  with  iron, 
cobalt,  or  copper  and  water  ;  and 
manganese  blende,  MnS.  The 
minerals  are  widely  dispersed  and 
Blumenbach  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  cent,  said  that  “most  of 
the  black,  dendritic  marks  in 
various  stones  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  this  substance.”  Vari¬ 
ous  ores  are  used  directly  in  their 
native  conditions,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  glass,  the  colouring  of 
pottery,  tiles,  and  bidcks,  for 
bleaching,  where  their  facilitv  for 
yielding  nascent  oxygen  is  of 
value.  High  grade  pyrolusites  are 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  dry 
batteries  and  also  for  the  removal 
of  sulphur  from  gases  produced 
from  coal.  The  chief  sources  of 
such  high  grade  ores  are  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  parts  of  the  British 
Commonwealth — India,  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  S.  Africa.  The  U.S.A. 
imports  ores  from  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  the  Gold  Coast. 

Sedimentary  Deposits 

In  sedimentary  deposits  man¬ 
ganese  has  been  precipitated  in 
beds  or  nodules  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  iron  compounds  on 
lake-bottoms  or  on  sea-floors — 
this  process  is  taking  place  at  the 
present  time  in  the  deep  sea.  The 
elevation  of  these  deposits  above 
water-level  may  give  commercial 
deposits,  especially  if  concentra¬ 
tion  by  natural  chemical  or 
mechanical  processes  takes  place. 
The  sedimentary  concentration  of 
manganese  in  lakes  may  also  be 
accomplished  by  the  "action  of 
bacteria  or  algae,  giving  rise  to 
bog-manganese  deposits  in  'e.g. 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  the  U.S.A. 
The  extensive  deposits  of  nikopol 
in  the  Ukraine  and  chiaturi  in  the 
Caucasus  are  examples  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  ore- bodies  formed  by 
bacterial  agencies  which  have  been 
elevated  and  reconcentrated  by 
natural  processes. 

The  metamorphism  •  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  or  residual  deposits  may 
result  in  wmrkable  concentrations 


of  hausmannite,  braunite,  and 
frank! inite,  as  at  Franklin  Furnace, 
U.S.A.,  and  in  Sweden. 

Processes  and  Uses 

The  metal  can  be  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  dioxide  by  carbon 
in  the  electric  arc  furnace,  when 
it  contains  varying  amounts  of 
carbon  as  an  impurity.  An  alter¬ 
native  is  to  use  the  thermit  pro¬ 
cess,  reducing  Mn304  with  alum¬ 
inium,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
chromium  can  he  produced.  Metal 
of  very  high  purity  can  be  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of 
manganous  chloride,  using  a  mer¬ 
cury  cathode.  The  amalgam  formed 
with  the  mercury  is  collected  and 
the  mercury  distilled  off  under 
vacuum  at  250°  C.  The  crude 
metal  produced  in  the  first  case 
has  a  coarse,  silvery,  crystal! ino 
fracture  tinged  witli  yellow  or  red, 
but  the  electro-deposited  metal  is 
silverv-white.  The  pure  metal  is 
extremely  hard  and  brittle  :  glass 
can  be  scratched  with  it.  Although 
it  can  be  obtained  of  a  purity 
greater  than  99-98  p.c.,  so  far  it 
has  not  been  of  use  as  a  metal  by 
itself,  but  it  is  used  in  many 
aUoys.  AUoy.s  with  copper  and 
nickel  are  used  for  electrical 
resistances,  while  the  high-tensile 
brasses  or  manganese  bronzes 
are  widely  used  in  both  cast 
and  wrought  forms,  particularly 
where  resistance  to  sea  water 
corrosion  is  important.  Manganese 
is  used  in  aluminium  alloys  to 
improve  their  mechanical  pro¬ 
perties  and  in  magnesium  alloys 
to  increase  resistance  to  c;orr()Hion. 

But  the  principal  use  of  man¬ 
ganese  is  in  the  iron  and  sice) 
industry.  The  pure  metal  is  rarely 
added  to  ferrous  materials  ;  it  is 
added  either  as  ferro-manganese 
or  as  spiegel-eisen.  Ferro-man¬ 
ganese  is  the  crude  pig  metal, 
manufactured  cither  in  a  blast 
or  an  electric  arc  furnace  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  pure  metal.  It  contains  65-85 
p.c.  of  manganese.  Spiegel  is 
really  a  inanganiferoiis  cast  iron  ; 
it  contains  5-25  p.c.  of  manganese. 
Both  these  alloys  contain  5-7  p.c. 
carbon  ;  a  special  variety  of 
Spiegel,  silico-spiegel,  contains  as 
much  as  10  p.c.  of  silicon.  The 
manganese  alloy  is  added  to  the 
steel  just  before  pouring.  It  acts 
primarily  as  a  deoxidiser,  removing 
any  ferrous  oxide,  which  would 
otberwdse  make  the  steel  unwork¬ 
able.  It  also  converts  the  iron 
sulphide,  which  would  form  films 
round  the  individual  steel  grains, 
into  manganese  sulphide,  which 
is  globular  and  comparatively 
harmless.  The  oxidised  maii- 


gaiu'sc  Ini'ins  a  l•(‘adiIy  fusible 
slag,  wbiidi  can  bi'  rcinovi'd  from 
the  top,  !mt  the  cxi'oss  alloys  with 
the  ii'on  and  iinprovi's  the  pro- 
jxu'ties  of  th(‘  stiah  llcnci^  most 
carbon  slca'Is  eont-ain  0-5  0*7  p.e. 
of  manga, nes(‘,  whih*  a,s  imicb  as 
1*5  p.e.  is  aildial  to  give  th(‘ 
perlitie  manganesi^  stix'ls,  wliieli 
arc  stronger  a.nd  t.ougtu'r  than  tlu'' 
plain  carlion  sba^ls.  Tln^  aaistcnitic' 
manganese'  steels,  eonia,ining  12™ 
15  p.t!.  of  manga, lU'se,  are  very 
subject  to  work-hardeming.  Th(‘y 
are  therefore  useal  for  sueh 
machines  a,s  ball  mills,  jaw- 
crushers,  a,nd  riy.  iioints,  whore  the 
surfae'CH  are  subj(a;t  to  alirasioir 
and  HO  beeoim^  work- hardened' 
continually  during  ust^  Ma-ngauese 
is  also  addeal  to  east  iroms. 

Various  manga-ii('.s(‘,  sa,liH  are 
used  in  the  eliemieaJ  and  dye 
indnstrios,  pi'rlmps  the  best  known' 
being  the  red-pni'ple  pota-ssinm: 
periminganatc',  useal  as  a  dis- 
infeetant.  ddie  elenumt  oeenrs  in 
many  iniiKM-al  watm's  a,nd  jilants, 
ehiedy  censds  and  em'tain  veg- 
ctahh's.  AVyi  Gasti  Iron;  Mangaiu^se 
Bronzes  ;  Stxs'l  ;  Metallui’gy. 

Manganese  Bronze.  Gustom- 
ary  mime  for  wha,t  is  riuilly  a  high 
tensili'  brass.  (‘omposithm  is 

similar  to  tlu^  normal  6(1/10  bra,ss, 
but  eontahiH  various  alloying 
additions  which  va,sily  improvi‘  its 
mechanieal  |)rop(‘rti(xs.  Tlie  alloy¬ 
ing  ('leimmts  rephu'c  the  zine,  hav¬ 
ing  e fleets  in  a,eeorda,nei^  with 
GuilUff’s  Fapii  valents  {qj}.).  Tyiheal 
alloys  might  contain  2-4  p.c.  of 
almninium  and  manganese,  and 
they  would  Imvc  n>  tensih^  strength 
of  about  40  tons  ])('r  sip  in.  with 
an  elongation  of  15  -25  p.e.  They 
make  exeiilent  ('nestings  and  forg¬ 
ings,  and  are  usisl  for  marine  pro- 
pelh'rs  and  rudders,  whtu’ti  their 
resisianet^  to  st'a  water  corrosion 
is  of  bimelit,  for  gnu  mountings, 
ea,r  fittings,  (to.  AV'C  Brass ; 
Bronze  ;  Mangam\se. 

Mangamn.  An  alloy  (xmtaining 
approx.  83  p.e..  cojipcu’,  13  p.c. 
mangam^se,  and  4  p.(>.  nickel.  It  is 
used  in  wire  form  for  standard 
electrical  rivsistama's  as  it  possesses 
a  remarkably  low  temp,  enellicicnt 
of  resistance!. 

Manganite.  An  ore  mineral  of 
manganese,  one  of  the  hydrated 
mangauesi^  oxides  (Mn263H,,0), 
occurring  as  bundles  of  black 
prismatic  crystals  or  in  stalactite 
form.  Itis  found  in  veins  associated 
with  other  raanganeso  minerals 
and  may  change  to  fiyrobisite  (q,v.) 

MangbettuL  on  Monbuttit.  Ne¬ 
groid  people  of  Sudani 0  affinity, 
most  of  them  in  the  upper  Welle 
and  lower  Welle  districts  of  the 
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Bolivian  Conpfo,  formorly  foared  for 
fcheir  cannibalism,  d’hcy  arc  noied 
as  skilled  potters,  seiilptors,  and 
boatbiiilders,  and  their  huts  are 
larger  and  better  built  l-hau  those 
of  ^suiToiiiiding  peoples.  'i'hoy 
wore  the  poiiultmnate  invaders  of 
the  Azando  area,  where  by  tJie 
19th  century  they  had  established 
powerful  kingdoms,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  they  gave  way  to  tlu^ 
Aoungara. 

Mange.  ISTanu'  gi V(‘u  to  parasit  ic 
skin  diseases  of  animals.  Tht'O'  ari' 
two  types  of  parasite  giving  rise 
to  two  (litTenmt  inh'etions  :  sar- 
eoptidae  (scabies  in  man)  and 
demodeeidae  (follicular). 

Sareoptie  mange  is  caus(‘d  by 
various  memlxu's  of  the  sareo))iic 
family  affecting  animals  in  dilbu'ent 
v\'ays.  Th('se  parasit(‘s  alTect  man 
and  all  domestic  animals  iiududing 
birds.  ''Phey  give  risi^  to  eonstant 
and  often  acute  irritation  of  the 
skin,  loss  of  hair,  sorenu'ss  a,nd 
crustiness  of  the  skin,  and  ofbm 
loss  of  gc'iiei’al  eondition.  Sar- 
eoptic  mange  is  not  iufnspu'ntly 
transmitted  from  dog  to  man. 
N'otieeablt‘  symptoms  are  He(*n 
within  a  montb  of  inbadion. 
Psoropti(!  maug(‘  in  slnaqi  (slu'cp 
scab)  and  sareoptie  imuige  in 
hor.ses  are  clisc'asc^s  vdiich  on 
discovery  must  l)e  reported  tiO  tlu' 
ministry  of  Agricudture  and 
Fisheries.  Trt'atment  will  tfike 
from  three  to  eight  weeks.  Hulphnr 
ointment  and  various  wat(‘ry  and 
oily  sulphur  pn'jiarations  are 
commonly  used.  Benzole  benzoate 
and  preparations  of  this  product 
may  give  rise  to  toxic;  symptoms, 
especially  iu  th(‘  eat. 

Follicular  nuinge  is  found  on  th(‘ 
skin  of  man,  dog,  (»x,  pig,  and 
goat ;  rarely  on  that  of  tlu‘  horse 
and  other  animals.  Tlie  parasitn 
is  found  in  the  hair  follieh's  and 
sebaceous  glands.  It  causes  little 
irritation,  but  loss  of  hair  is  com¬ 
plete  over  the  alh^eted  f)at(th(‘s, 
which  may  eoxun-  th<‘  whoh'  body 


Mango.  Specimen  o£  the  Hast 
Indian  tree  in  fruit 


surface,  fu  late  stages  the  condi- 
tiou  is  seriously  complicated  by 
(wldition  of  a  staphylococcal  in- 
fectiem.  Cluri'  may  take  from  three 
weeks  to  sev(U'al  months  according 
to  th('  resistance  of  the  parasite. 
Som(‘  eas(*s  prove*  incurable.  Treat¬ 
ment  has  usually  been  confined  to 
sulj)hui’  ointuumt  or  some  oily 
})reparatioii  containing  .sulphur. 
More*  ive'e'utly  (;ry.stal  violet  and 
billliaiit  gre'e*!!  have*  been  used  with 
va.rying  siuieess.  Penicillin  and 
tliiazamide  will  combat  the*  .second¬ 
ary  invasion  of  the*  sta])hyloeoce;us. 

Mangin,  ('-haulk.s  Maeik  Fm- 
MANinoL  (lS()()™192r»),  A  Freuedi 
Holdi(‘r.  Born  at  Barre'bourg,  July 
<> ,  18  ()  (> ,  h  (! 
passed  into  SL. 

0yriul88().  lb* 
was  on  active* 

.se‘rvi(;e  in  the 
Sudan,  1889  Ah), 
and  toeik  part 
iu  MarchanePs 
e;xp e*dition  to 
F a s h o d a .  He*  C.  M.  B.  Mangin, 
was  iu  Tougkiug  French  soldier 

1901-04.  In  1910  he  was  a  colonel 
e)u  the  VV.  Afrie.an  stall',  and  in 
19l,‘l  was  appointed  brigadier- 
ge>ne*ral,  ee)mmanding  the  8th 
infantry  brigade. 

In  the;  first  battle  of  the  Marm;, 
1914,  Mangin  led  the  5th  infantry 
elivisie)!!.  In  1910  he  was  fighting  at 
Verdun,  was  made  t(*nxporary  g(‘n- 
eral  of  division,  then  full  gent*ral. 
During  the  Verdun  operations  he 
re‘captured  Donaumont  and  Vaux. 
CriticTst'd  for  his  conduct  in  the 
olTensive  of  April,  1917,  he  was  ex- 
oiu'rated  after  a  searching  inquiry. 
Given  the  lOth  army  in  1918,  he 
(ionducted  on  June  11  the  counter¬ 
attack  which  arrested  the  German 
odensivo  on  Gompiegno;  and  from 
July  18  to  Aug.  2  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  countc'r-ollensivc  which 
forced  the  Germans  to  retire  on  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne.  On  Aug.  20 
he  drove  the  cmnny  to  the  Oise 
and  tlu"  Ailett(*.  He  was  appointed 
grand  e.ross  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  died  May  12,  19’2r>. 

Mango  {M  angif era  i  nd  f  ca ) . 
Fvergroen  tree  of  the  family  Ana- 
eardiaceae.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  it  attains  a  height  of  about 
00  ft.,  and  its  leaves  arc  oblong 
lanoe-shaped.  The  yellowish 
flowers  streaked  with  orange  form 
dense  clusters,  and  are  8ncceede<l 
by  bunches  of  kidney-shaped  fruits, 
3"4i  ins.  iti  length  and  nearly  half 
as  broad,  with  tough  green  skin  and 
y(*lI()W  pulp,  enclosing  a  fibrou.s- 
eoated  seed.  The  fruit  of  tlu*  b(‘st 
cultivated  kinds  is  very  delicate. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  mannfaeture 
of  chutney  and  preserves. 


Mangold  (or  Mangel)  Wurzel 
(Ger.,  beet-root).  Cultivated  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  sea  beet  (Beta  nuiritima), 
principally  used  for  feeding  stock. 
Belonging  to  a  dilferent  family 
(Ghenopodiacseae)  from  turnip  and 
swede,  which  are  Cruciferao,  man¬ 
golds  require  somewhat  different 
cultural  treatment,  (*Hp(*ciaIly  as 
regards  inanun‘S.  There  an;  tliree 
leading  types,  tlu;  long  r(*d,  the 
globe-shap(‘d  yello-w,  and  the* 
t-aukard,  wliich  is  of  intermediate* 
sliapc*.  The  crop  takes  longer  t(» 
mature  than  turnip  or  swede,  and 
has  to  be  sown  before;  them.  Also, 
being  deeper-rooted,  it  can  thrive 
with  less  rain,  and  is  more  tolerant 
of  heat.  It  is  not  eaten  on  the 
ground,  nor  will  it  .st  and  the  winter 
if  left  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  stored 
for  winter  and  spring  feeding. 

The  “  seeds  ”  arc  really  fruits, 
from  each  of  which  two  or  three 
shoots  may  arise.  Uniform  drilling 
is  securecl  by  previously  milling 
these  fruits  so  as  to  set  frc'C  the  trtu* 
seeds.  Bowing  takes  place  in  April 
or  ]May,  at  the*  rate  of  (i  to  8  lb.  of 
se(*d  per  ac;i*e. 


Mangold  Wnrzel.  Leaves  and  root 
of  the  beet  used  for  feeding  stock 


Tlu;  best  crops  arc  raised  on  deep 
<‘lay  loams,  but  good  results  can  bo 
obtained  on  a  great  range  of  soils. 
Heavy  dressings  of  manure  are 
rtupiiretl,  as  the  crop  is  a  gross 
feeder.  Dung  does  not  supply  the 
necessary  nitrogen,  and  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  some  form  of 
nitrogenous  manure.  Botassio 
manures  arc  essential,  and  salt  has 
a  good  effect,  as  might  be  expected 
when  the  origin  of  the  mangold 
from  a  shore  plant  is  remembered. 
The  roots  arc  pulled  by  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  frosts  begin,  usually  in  late 
Oct.,  the  tops  being  citlicr  twisted 
or  exit  off.  Pitting  or  clamping  in 
the  Held  is  the  usual  method  of 
storage.  On  good  soils  an  average 
of  from  40  to  (>0  tons  p(*r  acre*  may 
b(;  expected. 

Mangonel.  Medi(*val  siege  en¬ 
gine,  also  known  as  the  trebnehet. 
Presumably  a  modiffcatioii  of  cer- 
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tain  Roman  engines,  it  was  used  to 
throw  heavy  stones  or  incendiary 
missiles  over  walls.  It  consisted  of 
a  heavy  base  carrying  a  vertical 
frame  at  the  front  end ,  fitted  with 
a  crossbar  at  the  top.  A  beam  was 
pivoted  lower  down  the  frame  and 
carried  a  cup  at  the  rear  end,  while 
it  could  be  loaded  either  A\ith  a 
heavy  counterweight  or  twisted 
cords  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  pull  the  beam 
into  a  vertical  position.  The  end  of 
the  beam  was  held  down  against 
this  action  by  a  catch,  and  the 
missile  placed  in  the  cup.  When 
the  catch  was  released  the  beam 
sprang  up,  and  when  R  struck  the 
crossbar  projected  the  missile 
upward  and  forward  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Engines  em¬ 
bodying  exactly  this  principle  and 
of  the  same  general  construction 
were  used  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  First  Great  War  for  throwing 
grenades  and  heavier  bombs,  the 
motion  being  obtained  by  strong 
spiral  springs  in  place  of  cords. 

Mangosteen  ( Garc  i  n  ia  man- 
gostana).  Small  evergreen  tree  of 
the  family  Guttiferae,  native  of 


Mangosteen.  Fruit  of  this  East 
Indian  tree 


the  Moluccas.  It  has  elliptic, 
leathery  leaves,  and  rose- like  red 
flowers  with  waxy  petals,  succeeded 
by  fruits  the  size  of  an  orange  with 
leathery,  dark-purple  rind,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  white  pulp  which  Burbidge 
describes  as  possessing  “  a  flavour 
w^ich  is  like  the  finest  nectarine, 
but  with  a  dash  of  strawberry  and 
piiKapple  added.”  An  infusW  of 
the  dried  rind  makes  an  astrm- 
gent  drink  used  in  the  treatment 
of  dysentery. 

Mangotsfield.  Urban  district 
of  Gloucestershire,  England.  It 
includes  Downend,  Mangot.sfield, 
Soundwell,  and  Staple  Hill.  About 
5  m.  FT.E.  of  Bristol,  it  has  a  rly, 
junction  for  the  Midlands  and  the 
S.  coast.  The  district,  formerly  a 
mining  one,  now  depends  chiefly 
on  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  and  chocolate.  The 


church  of  S.  John  was  rebuilt  in 
1850.  At  Downend  W.  G.  Grace 
was  born.  Pop.  (1951)  17,871. 

Mangrove  {Hhizophora).  Genus 
of  trees  of  the  family  Rhizo- 
phoraceae.  Natives  of  tropical 
coast  swamps,  they  have  thick, 
leathery  leaves  of  elliptic  form,  and 
large  flowers.  The  trunk  sends  out 
roots  above  the  water-line,  as  well 
as  below  it,  and  these  extend 
laterally  for  some  distance  before 
arching  down  into  the  mud.  The 
branches  also  send  down  prop -like 
roots  similar  to  those  of  the  ban¬ 
yan.  The  fruits  are  inversely  pear- 
shaped,  and  the  seed  germinates 
while  the  fruit  is  still  hanging  on 
the  tree.  The  seedlings  grow  in 
this  position  until  they  have  .stems 
several  feet  in  length,  with  roots  at 
the  lower  end  and  a  leaf  bud  at 
top,  when  they  drop  into  the  mud 
and  continue  their  growth.  The 
fruits  of  the  common  mangrove 
are  edible,  and  their  fermented 
juice  provides  a  kind  of  wine.  The 
bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  dye¬ 
ing  ;  also  as  a  fever  medicine. 

Mangrove,  White  {Avkemiia 
nitidn),  OR  CouRiDA.  Small  ever¬ 
green  tree  of  the  family  \T'irl)eria- 
ceae,  native  of  S.  America.  It  has 
opposite,  narrow-oblong  l0avG.s, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  in  ter¬ 
minal  clusters.  The 
trees  grow  in  mud- 
banlcs  along  the 
coasts,  their  roots 
forming  a  network 
which  holds  the 
mud.  Vertical 
branches  arise  from 
the  roots  to  assist 
in  the  work,  which 
has  had  the  effect 
of  converting  thou¬ 
sands  of  square 
miles  of  muddy 
coast  into  firm 
land.  For  the  story 
of  the  Courida’s  re¬ 
clamation  work, 
consult  In  the 
Guiana  Forest,  J. 

Rodway,  1894. 

Manhatt  an. 

Island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  river, 

U.S.  A.  It  is  12|  ra.  long,  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  of  24  m.,  and  forms 
the  smallest  of  five  l3oroughs  which 
comprise  New  York  city.  Each 
bor.  is  also  a  co.,  Manhattan  con¬ 
stituting  New  York  go.  It  lies  E. 
of  the  Hudson,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Harlem  river  and  ship 
canal ;  230th  St.  ;  and  Marble  Hill ; 
E.  and  S.E.  by  Harlem  and  East 
rivers  (in  reality  estuaries) ;  and  S. 
by  Upper  New  York  Bay.  Battery 
Point  ia  the  S.  extremity.  Several 


fine  bridges  give  access  to  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  most  populous  borough  after 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan  includes  the 
mo.<  noted  features  of  the  city, 
e.g.  the  famous  skyline  of  the 
world’s  tallest  buildings.  Wall  St. 
(financial  centre),  piers  and  docks 
of  the  largest  ocean-going  ships, 
New  York  civic  cenlre,  federal  and 
state  buildings,  museums  and  art 
galleries,  Fifth  Avenue  shops, 
Broadway  (q.v.),  with  ila  ilieatres 
and  night  clubs,  and  t  he  .smartest 
and  most  expensive  n^sidential 
areas  in  the  upper  F.  side  si  reels, 
and  along  tlu^  uppiu'  East  river. 
Pop.  (1950)  1.9,38,551. 

Mani,  Mahes,  or  Mankjhaeits 
(2l5~27t)).  Persian  religious  rc- 
fornuu*,  whoso  real  mime  is  said 
to  liave  been  (Uibricus.  An  a.seetic 
from  bis  youth,  lie  formulated  a 
.system  to  siqiplant  Zoroastrianism 
(q.v.),  proclaimed  himself  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  true  God,  Hurroiinded 
himself  witk  {ipostles,  found  some 
favour  at  court,  and  went  on  mis- 
.sionary  journeys.  Forced  into  exile 
by  the  priests,  he  won  tJio  support 
of  Honni.sdas  I,  but  in  t  he  reign  of 
Babraun  J,  wluui  t  he  priestly  party 
again  (‘.aine  into  power,  he  was 
seized  and  criutifiiMl,  his  body 
being  flayed,  si  ulTed  with  hay,  and 
nailed  to  the  city 
gate  tliat  was  later 
named  after  him. 
Of  bis  mimerou.g 
writings  only  frag¬ 
ments  remain.  JSee 
Manichaeism. 

Mania  (Gr.  mad¬ 
ness).  Ff)rm  of 
m  e  n  ii  ad  illness 
characterised  by 
e.x(utal)ilil,y  and  loss 
of  emotional  con¬ 
trol.  flHie  patient’s 
idi^as  are  (umfused 
and  disordered,  his 
judgeunent  ia  im- 
paircxl,  he  cannot 
focus  his  thoughts 
on  any  one  subject 
or  think  or  talk 
coherently.  Ho  is 
imablo  tiO  take  care 
of  himseir  and  may 
be  a  danger  to  others.  An  attack 
may  come  on  suddenly,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  develops  gradually.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  acute  phase  the  patient 
talks  continuously,  may  shout  or 
.sing,  experiences  delusions  and 
often  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing.  lie  may  want  to  embark 
on  all  kinds  of  fantastic  schemes, 
believe  t.hat  lie  is  a  millionaire  or 
someone  very  exalted.  He  often 
thinks  that  ho  is  surrounded  by 
enemie.s  and  that  people  are  trying 


Mangrove.  Trunk  and  roots 
of  Rhizophora  mangle 
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to  injure  or  insult  him.  Ho  resent  s 
any  attempt  at  control  and  may 
become  violent  if  opposed.  He  is 
usually  most  hostile  towards  his 
family  and  friends.  H  e  frequently 
refuses  food  and  is  unable  to  rest 
or  sleep.  The  condition  if  un¬ 
checked  soon  leads  to  exhaustion. 

Mania  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
(1)  toxins  such  as  alcohol,  or  infec¬ 
tions  by  bacteria  or  viruses  which 
atfect  the  brain ;  (2)  a  period 

of  extreme  strain  or  fatigue  :  a 
number  of  cases  occurred  during 
the  retreat  from  Dunkirk  in  1940  ; 
it  sometimes  arises  a,ftor  severe 
emotional  distress  ;  (3)  imknoum 
causes :  the  most  common  of 
these  is  Cyclothymia  (recurrent 
manic-depressive  insanitiy).  In 
this  condition  at.tac'ks  of  mania, 
may  alternat,o  with  phases  of 
depression.  In  the  British  Jsh^s 
the  incidence  of  maniacal  phases 
is  much  less  than  that  of  depre^s- 
sion,  but  in  many  other  (Countries 
the  reverse  is  true.  How  this 
disease  operates  is  not  fully 
understood. 

Occasionally  an  a,t,i,a(!k  of  mania, 
arises  at  the  menopause ;  it,  docvi 
not  usually  recur.  It  may  also 
occur  after  cliildhirth,  and  may 
clear  up  or  remain  permanent  in 
a  more  or  less  chronic,  form. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  cause,  if  known,  and  in  giving 
sedatives  to  quieten  the  patient 
and  prevent  exhaust, ion  ;  psycho¬ 
therapy  is  often  of  help. 

Manicaland.  District  partly  in 
Rhodesia,  and  partly  in  Mozam¬ 
bique.  The  Manicaland  gol<lfi(4d 
has  long  been  worked.  The  riclu^st 
reefs  arc  in  the  Benhalonga  moun¬ 
tains  ;  water  .supply  is  abundant, 
and  some  ore  is  obtained  by 
quarrying.  The  dist.  is  150  m.  S.hi. 
of  Salisbury  and  220  m.  H-W.  of 
Beira.  See  Africa  ;  Umtali. 

Manichaeism.  Religious  sys¬ 
tem  of  W.  Asia,  founded  by  Mam* 
(g.v.)  in  the  3rd  century  a.d. 
Mystical  and  dualistic,  and  aiming 
at  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of 
human  existence,  it  consisted  of 
a  fusion  of  Parsce  metaphysics. 
Buddhistic  morals,  Bahyloniau 
mythology,  and  certain  elcnients 
of  Gnosticism  and  Christianity. 
The  dualism  was  of  the  regions  of 
light  and  darkness,  mingled  in  the 
visible  world.  Salvation  was  re¬ 
garded  as  attainable  by  knowledges 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  universe 
and  the  final  separation  of  spirit 
(light)  from  matter  (darkness). 
Manichaeisrn  ruled  out  the  O.T. 
Christ  was  regarded  as  a  messenger 
of  the  light,  but  the  apostles  had 
misrepresented  Him,  and  Main  was 
the  promised  Paraclete. 


The  followers  of  Manic haoism 
were  dividend  into  the  Elect,  bound, 
after  the  example  of  the  founder, 
t,o  an  ascetic  rule  that  forbade  d(^- 
lilemcnt  by  mouth,  hand,  and 
bosom ;  and  the  Hearers,  from 
whom  the  mysteries  were  con¬ 
cealed.  'Tlui  Elect  went  direct  to 
Ikiradise,  th(^  Hearers  to  a  kind  oF 
Purgatory,  the  non-Manicliaeaiis 
to  tSataii.  There  was  an  eccle.si- 
astical  system,  and  the  simple 
worship  included  prayer,  singing, 
fasting,  and  the  observation  of 
ba|)tism  and  communion.  One 
great  festival,  the  Benia  (pulpit,), 
was  observed  on  the  annivtu'sary  of 
the  death  of  the  founder.  Eaustus, 
an  African  bishop  {(f.  400)  and  the 
most  (‘loqueut  of  Manichac'an 
t(‘acli(‘,rs,  placed  morality  hiTore 
(loctriiui  as  a  test  of  the  true  be¬ 
liever.  The  systcmi  spread  to  India, 
Tnrkistan,  Syria,  Bahvstinc,  and 
Egypt.  Eorms  of  it  a})peare(l 
among  the  Paulieians,  Ih)gomilcH, 
Catbari,  and  Albigenstss. 

Manicure  (Bat.  wnaa.*;,  hand; 
atm,  care).  T('rm  afiplied  to  thc5 
care  of  th(‘  hands  and  fmgeu'  nails. 
It  is  now  an  essential  part  of  the 
tollcit,  and  the  serviiu's  of  a  mani¬ 
curist  arc^  pr<)vid(Hl  for  both  men 
and  women  by  most  eoilTeurs. 
Manicure'  can  be  (‘arrii'd  out  pe'r- 
Honally  without  elaborate  appara¬ 
tus.  The  hands  arc',  first  soaked 
in  a  lather  of  good  soap  to  which 
a  litth'  (*an  <l(^  Cologne  or  toilet 
viiu^gar  has  been  acldc'd,  together 
with  lemon  juiec'.  Thc'y  arc  thor¬ 
oughly  dri(‘d,  and  aftc'r  cold  cream 
has  bcion  ruhbcid  into  the  basc'i  of 
the  nails,  the  (uiticde  should  he 
pushcid  back  with  an  orange  ^stick  ; 
metal  must  not  bci  usc'd.  The  nails 
should  bo  trimmed  with  eurved- 
bladed  scissors,  care  being  takem 
not  to  prciss  the  points  too  dc^eply 
below  the  fre(^  <‘dge,  otherwise  the 
nail  wifi  dtwelop  bruiseB  and  white 
spots.  When  fifing  the  nails  to 
shape,  an  emery  board  should 
used  in  i)referenco  to  a  mc'tal  file  ; 
the  latter  may  bruise  or  scratcjh  the 
nail.  The  nails  are  rubbed  with  a 
suitable  powder  and  then  polished 
with  a  ehamois-leatlier  bufi’or. 

Application  of  varnish  preserves 
the  polish.  This  varnish  may  be 
colourless,  but  modern  Western 
fashion  has  revivcnl  among  women 
the  anciemt  Egyptian  custom  of 
colouring  the  linger  nails  with 
various  shades  of  red  or  pink 
varnish.  In  Eastern  countries 
henna  is  used  for  tinting.  I  n  China 
long  nails  among  men  wt're  onc5i‘ 
an  indispensable  sign  of  high  rank, 
but  their  inconvenience  led  to 
disuse,  though  somotimos  one 
nail  is  allowed  to  grow,  protected 


by  a  sheath.  In  Spain  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  both  sexes  in  the 
leisured  classes  to  allow  the  nail  of 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
to  grow  long  as  a  sign  of  freedom 
from  manual  labour.  In  most 
countries  today  women  at  least 
have  fairly  long  pointed  nails. 

Manifest.  Term  used  for  a 
document  t,hat  contains  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  contained  in  tlie 
cargo  of  a  ship,  and  particulars 
about  their  destination.  Every 
vessc'l  carrying  goods  must  have  a 
manifest,  to  be  dc'livc'red  to  the 
Custom  Honse  officers  at  the  port 
of  (IcHtination.  lb  is  one.  of  the 
ship's  papers,  which  in  time  of  war 
are  usually  inspected  when  a  v(‘,hbc1 
is  hoardecl  either  to  search  for  con¬ 
traband  or  for  otlun-  purposes. 

Manifold.  Machine  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  number  of  facsimile 
copies  of  a  plan  or  document  from 
a  single  original.  Sometimes  it  is 
calk'd  a  duplicating  machine  or 
minu'ograph.  The  earliest  type  of 
manifold  was  the  hektograf)!!,  in¬ 
troduced  about  the  middle  of  th(‘ 
19th  ct'.ntury.  Its  operation  is 
haH(Hl  on  the  principle  of  ahsorp- 
t,ion  ;  the  original  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  is  done  on  a  sluH't  of  hard  bond 
payxH*  with  a  water-solubk^  ink, 
and  the  sheet  placc'd  in  contact 
with  a  moi.st  surface  of  gedatine 
comj)oHition  ;  the  writing  is  tln'ii 
absorbed  from  the  paper  and  ini- 
pn'-ssed  in  reverse  on  the  g(^latine 
surface.  By  placing  a  Bh<a>t  of 
dry  paper  on  the  moist  surface, 
the  impression  is  transferrcnl  to  the 
paper.  This  typ(‘.  of  manifold  is 
still  used  for  the  K'.prodiuition  of 
largo  drawings  and  plans,  up  to 
100  copies  being  obtained  from  a 
single  impression. 

For  the  reproduction  of  large 
numbers  of  copies  stencil  methods 
are  now  ehic'lly  used.  In  tht',  early 
steniiil  manifolds,  the  stencil  was 
made  on  a  sheet  of  wax-covered 
paper,  which  was  written  upon 
(‘ithc'.r  with  a  stylus  or  with  a  type¬ 
writer  from  wliich,  the  ribbon  had 
been  removed.  Waxed  paper  has 
now  been  replaced  by  sheets  of 
tough,  flexible  tissue.  The  stencil 
is  fastened  over  a  hollow,  re¬ 
volving  cylinder  partially  covered 
by  an  inked  pad.  Each  >>0 volution 
of  the  oylinclcr  brings  the  stencil 
in  contact  with  the  paya^r,  and  the 
ink,  passing  through  the  letters 
or  outline  of  the  drawing,  makers 
the  impression.  In  1902  tlu‘  auto¬ 
matic,  ('lectrically-driv(‘n  rot, ary 
duplicator  was  palentt'd  by  Daviil 
(lestetner;  this  can  r(q)roducc 
5,000  cojiies  an  hour. 

Photocopying  machines  are  used 
for  the  rapid  reproduction  of 
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titles,  deeds,  contracts,  etc.  The 
machine  combines  a  caiaera  with 
developing  and  fixing  tanks.  A 
roll  of  sensitised  paper  photo¬ 
graphs  the  original  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  passes  through  the  fixing 
and  developing  baths.  As  the 
photographs  are  made  through  a 
reversing  prism,  the  lettering  or 
drawing  appears  exactly  as  in  the 
original.  It  is  also  possible  to 
print  tAvo  sides  of  a  page  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Manifold.  River  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England.  A  tributary  of  the 
Dove,  ■which  it  joins  3  m.  N.W.  of 
Ashbourne,  it  is  noted  for  its  sinks 
or  swallets.  Near  Thors  Cave  it 
disappears  and  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  again  in  the  grounds  of  Ilam 
Hall,  flowing  underground  for  a 
dista'nce  of  4  ni. 

Maniliot.  Genus  of  American 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  family  Euphorbiaceae.  See 
Tapioca. 


Manila.  City  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Chief  port  and  capita' 


of  the  republic, 
IT 


it  stands  on  the 
west  coast  oi 
Luzon  at  the 
entrance  of  the 
Pasig  river  intc 
Manila  Ba3n  The 
Pasig  divides 
Manila  into  twe 
portions,  the  old 

ManiU  arm.  T' 

to  the  S.  and  the 

modern  suburbs  to  the  N.  The 
former,  reduced  to  rubble  in  1945 
(r.L),  was  enclosed  by  a  16tb 
century  wall  and  con’tained  the 
most  important  buildings.  These 
included  the  16th  century  cathe¬ 
dral,  the  archbishop’s  palace, 
the  university,  government  build¬ 
ings,  convents,  hospitals,  colleges 
and  schools,  and  the  observatory. 

The  chief  industries  included 
cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  dis¬ 
tilled  and  malt  liquors,  Manila 
hemp  products,  and  textiles.  There 
were  also  foundries,  macliine  shops, 
boot  and  shoe  and  furniture  fac¬ 
tories,  flour-mills,  and  ship-  and 
boat-huilding  j^ards.  Although  its 
industry  was  much  damaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  occupation, 
Manila  exports  hemp,  copra,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  and  imports  cotton 
goods,  rice,  machinery,  chemicals, 
and  food  stuffs.  From  the  time 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  U.S.A.  to 
the  Second  Great  War  the  city 
underwent  a  remarkable  trans¬ 
formation.  The  harbour  was 


greatly  improved,  electric  lighting 
and  tramway  systems  were  pro- 
vdded,  telephone  services  installed, 
and  the  drainage  entirely  re¬ 
modelled.  The  Avater  supply  was 
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also  improved  the  adoption  of 
graAity  AA'orks,  the  water  bring 
carried  about  24  m.  to  a  large 
rescrA^oir  some  200  ft.  aboA^e  sea 
level. 

Manila  was  founded  bj^  Spaniards 
in  1571,  and  about  20  3’cars  later 
was  strongly  fortified.  It  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
from  1762  to  1764  was  in  British 
occupation.  The  Filipinos  began  to 
manifest  a  feeling  of  discontent 
with  Spanish  rule  in  1890,  and 
from  1896  until  the  American  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  Spain 
much  skirmishing  took  place.  The 
sinking  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay’  Avas  the  signal  for 
further  action  by  the  insurgents 
under  the  leadership  of  Agiiinaldo, 
and  on  Aug.  13  the  city  was  forced 
to  capitulate  to  an  American  army. 
Friction  then  ensued  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Filipinos,  Avho 
attacked  the  city  on  Feb.  4,  1899, 
but  were  defeated. 

During  the  Second  Great  War 
the  D.S.  authorities  declared 
Manila  an  open  city,  Dec.  25,  1941, 
but  Japanese  bombers  attaeki‘d  it 
next  day,  destroying  many  build¬ 
ings.  MacArthur  evacuated  Manila 
and  the  Cavite  naval  base,  the 
Japanese  entering  on  Jan.  2,  1942. 
U.S.  troops  adA’ancing  from  three 
sides  entered  Manila,  Feb.  4,  1945. 
The  part  of  the  city  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Pasig  was  under  U.S.  control 
by  the  6th,  but  the  Japanese  retired 
to  Intramuros,  the  old  Spanish 
walled  city  on  the  S.  bank,  blowing 
up  the  bridges  behind  them,  and 
held  out  there  until  Feb.  24. 
Intramuros  was  reduced  to  rubble. 

The  town  suffers  from  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  first  recorded  shock 


Avas  in  1599,  and  tliat  of  1862  was 
the  most  calaruitous  :  it  threw 
down  the  cathedral  and  nearly  (iOO 
building.s,  many  people  bring 
buri(*d  in  the  debris.  TIk'  aenah', 
treasury,  and  mint  wen^  nearly  des¬ 
troyed  by  fir(^  in  1920.  NewgoAd. 
buildings  were  under  eonsl.rnction 
at  Quezon  (fliy,  10  in.  N.E.,  in 
1948.  Pop.  (1953  est.)  1,200,000. 

Manila,  Univke.sity  of.  Edu¬ 
cational  centre  in  the  Philipjiincs. 
Inaugurated  in  1585,  when  Iffiilip 
11  of  Spain  gave;  authority  for  its 
inception,  the  univnn’Mity''  of  Manila 
began  Avhen  the  coUVge  of  S. 
Joseph  for  the:  aristocracy  Avas 
opened  by  the  Jesuits  in  1601,  and, 
ten  years  latiu',  the  college  of  S. 
Thomas  Avas  established  by  the 
Dominicans  for  poor  S^ianiards  and 
natives.  After  1619  d('grt'(\s  wcu'c 
granted  by  the  coUegiAS,  which  be¬ 
came  the.  university''  in  1644,  Avhen 
a  school  of  laAV  Avas  add'd.  In  1730 
the  univi'rsitv  was  closed.  The 
existing  in.stitution  arose  in  1857, 
and  in  1871  medical  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  schools  were  opi'ued. 
Modelled  on  American  liiu'S,  the 
university  has  faculiies  of  canon 
and  civil  laAv,  engiiu'cring,  lui'di- 
cine,  education,  pharmac.y,  philo¬ 
sophy  and  arts,  and  theology.  Al¬ 
though  closed  during  th(^  Japanese 
occupation,  11)12-45,  it  Avaa  rc- 
opeiK'd  soon  after  liberation, 
Manila  Bay.  Large  inlet  of  the 
China  Sea  in  S.W.  Luzon,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  Triangular  in  shape, 
it  communie.ates  Avith  the  S('a  by  a 
pa.SHage  11  in.  \vi(l('. ;  N.  of  the 
passage  the  shore  of  the  peninsula 
of  Bataun  is  high  and  fon'stc'd  ;  the 
Cavite  sboro  on  tlu'  H.E.  is  low, 
while  most  of  ilie  Manila  shore  on 
the  N.E.  is  oeenpied  by  the  marshy 

delta  of  the  Pam- 
panga,  fflu'  bay 
is  decf),  AA'ith  good 
ano bo rages  at 
Cavit(j  and  Man¬ 
ila,  and  is  the 
finest  harbour  in 
the  Fai'  East.  For 
accounts  of  tlie 
fighting  in  the 
S  e  c  0  n  d  Groat 
War  see  under 
Bataan  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  Manila  ; 
Luzon. 

Manila  Bay, 

BATTfiR  OF.  Naval 
engagement  in  the 
S])an  ish  -  Ameri¬ 
can  Whir,  May  1, 
1898.  War  had 
been  d  e  c  I  a  r  e  d 
fiv(‘.  days  Avhen 
C  o  lu  m  o  d  o  r  e 
DcAvoy,  then  at 


Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Plan  of  the  city  and  its 
snouros,  showing  the  harbour  and  principal  Q[uays 


Manila,  Philippine  Islands  1.  Santo  DomuiRO  church,  a  lamous  shrmo,  hurnniK  alter  the  Japanese  raid  ot  Dec.  27, 1941. 
2.  Japanese  troops  parading  past  the  Legislative  Building,  Oct.  14, 1943,  to  celebrate  their  gilt  oi  “  independence  ”  to  the 
Filipinos.  3.  Fires  started  by  the  retreating  Japanese  as  B.S.  troops  advanced  to  liberate  the  capital,  Feb.,  1945 

Photos,  OHU'ial 


Hong  Kong,  was  onhu'od  to  attack 
the  WpaniardH  in  the  Philipjiino 
Islands.  Arriving  on  tln^  night  of 
April  30,  he  cntiu-ed  Manila  Bay, 
attacked  early  ih(‘.  m^xt  iiioruing, 
and  destroyed  the*  lh*et  of  tini  ill- 
cquipiied  and  almost  inuuobili^ 
vessels  unch'r  Admiral  Montojo. 
See  Spanish -American  War. 

Manila  Hemp  on  A  ua(  ia  .  Bi  hre 
ohtainc'd  from  M'U,m  /enOV/s,  a  plant 
of  the  banana  family.  Tlu'  native 
name  of  the  iilant  is  Ahaea.  It  is  a 
native  of  ike  Philippine  Islands 
and  is  now  growm  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  outer  iihre  is  very 
stiong  and  maki^s  excellent  ropes. 
The  old  ropes,  unravelled  and 
picked,  arc  made  into  Manila 
paper.  The  fine  inner  fibre's  arc 
worked  into  dress  fabrics  by  tlu' 
natives,  and  in  Europe  are  manu¬ 
factured  into  veils,  haudk(n*chiofs, 
and  articles  of  clothing.  These  fine 
fabrics  arc  known  as  grasscloth, 
though  the  plant  is  not  a  grass.  As 
a  binding  medium  for  builders' 
plaster,  Manila  bemp  is  stronger 
than  animal  hair.  See  H(*mp. 


Manila  Tamarind  {FUhecO' 
lobiH.m  (in/re).  Large*  tre^e  of  the 
family  Lc'guminosac.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexi(to,  but  is  (*xtensively  grown 
for  its  fruit  in  tln^  Bhilif)pineK  and 
India.  Thi^  h'avc's  are  twice*  ilivid(‘d 
into  small  kuiflets,  and  tlu*  elus- 
t<n’('d  whitish  flowers  art*  tubular. 
Long  cylindrical  pods,  curled  at 
the  top,  (vmtain  glossy  seeds 
(‘mb(Hld(Hl  in  swc'c-t  edible  pulp. 


I,|>  I  V  I  1 1  r  .iXWaMiiUaMa 

Manila  Tamarind.  Flower  sprays 
and  foliage.  Inset,  left,  flower ; 
right,  seed  pod 


Manilius,  (Iaius  ( Ist  cent.  b.c.). 
Roman  tribune  of  flic  [KMiple.  A 
slrong  HUfjporter  of  Pomfiey,  in 
()(>  n.o.  he  brought  forward  a 
proposal  that  l^onipey,  who  laid 
already  cleared  the  Mediterraiu^an 
of  pirates,  should  be  eutTusled 
with  the  supreme  command  in  the 
war  against  Mithradates,  with  un¬ 
limited  power.s.  Tlui  proj)08al  was 
supported  by  Oicero. 

Another  Maiuilius  whose  praono- 
men  is  unknown,  was  1-he  author  of 
a  Latin  poem  in  five  books,  writ¬ 
ten  in  hox'amoters,  i*nlitled  Astro- 
nomica.  Nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  as  is  evident  from  cer¬ 
tain  allusions.  The  ])oem,  which 
deals  with  the  inlluenco  of  the 
stars  on  tlic  life  of  man,  is  of  an 
astrological  eharact  er. 

Manin,  Haniele  (1804-57). 
Italian  patriot.  Born  in  Venice, 
May  13,  1804,  of  Jewish  origin,  he 
heciamo  a  lawyer  and  associated 
with  advanced  revolutionary  spir¬ 
its.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1B48  he  was  nisemed  by 
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the  people  from  prison,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Venetian 
republic.  When  the  Austrians  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Venice  in  1849  he 
inspired  the  populace  to  defend 
the  city,  and  only  after  four 
months’  siege  did  Wnice  fall  on 
Aug.  24,  Slanin  was  one  of  40 
citizens  excluded  from  the  am¬ 
nesty,  and  he  retired  to  exile  in 
Paris,  where,  crushed  by  poverty 
and  domestic  sorrow,  he  died  Sept. 
22,  1857. 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  This 
celebrated  mystery  of  17th  cen¬ 
tury  France  is  discussed  under 
Iron  Mask. 

Manioc.  Name  sometimes  giv¬ 
en  to  Manihot  utilissima  from 
which  tapioca  is  prepared.  See 
Tapioca. 

Maniple  (Lat.  manipulus,  hand¬ 
ful).  In  the  Roman  army,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  legion.  The  3,000 
heavily  armed  legionaries  were 
divided  into  30  maniples,  20  of 
which  consisted  of  120,  the  re¬ 
maining  10  of  60  men.  The  unit 
took  its  name  from  the  handful  or 
bundle  of  hay  or  straw  twisted 
round  a  pole,  which  was  adopted 
as  its  standard. 


sioncr  of  Assam.  In  1891  the  raja 
was  deposed  by  the  hill  tribes 
under  the  Scnaputty,  and  th(‘ 
commissioner,  J.  W.  Quinton — 
who  with  a  small  force  attempted 
to  arrest  the  Seiiaputty — together 
with  the  resident,  F.  St.  Clair 
Grimwood,  was  killed.  After  the 
massacre  Mrs.  Grimwood  made  a 
plucky  escape  under  fire.  A  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  was  sent  against 
the  Manipuris,  the  Senaputty  was 
hanged,  other  leaders  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny  were  transported  for  life,  and 
Chura  Chund  was  declared  raja. 
Full  administration  of  the  state 
was  ceded  by  the  raja  to  the 
government  of  India  in  1949. 
Area  8,620  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1951) 
579,000,  more  than  a  third  be¬ 
longing  to  animistic  hill  tribes. 

In  March,  1944,  Japanese  forces 
crossed  the  Burma-India  frontier 
and  invaded  Manipur,  driving 
towards  the  Imphal  plain.  Heavy 
fighting  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  on  the  Manipur- 
Chin  Hills  front,  British  and 
Indian  troops  forming  “  box  ” 
positions  and  receiving  supplies  by 
air.  Early  in  April  a  Japanese 
column  cut  the  Imphal-Kohima 


Manissa  gives  its  name  to  a  vilayet 
with  pop.  (1950)  of  519,319. 

Manitch  or  Manycit.  Name  of 
a  (!e])n*,ssion  or  riv(‘r-bed  in  the 
Azov-Black  Sea  area  of  the 
R.S.F.8.R.  I(  extends  425  m. 
from  the  Don  to  hake  K(‘ke-Uziiii 
50  !n.  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  In 
spring,  when  tlie  snow  melts,  the 
bed  is  filled  wnth  water,  forming  two 
rivers,  liowiiig  W.  and  E.,  the  first 
into  tlie  Don.  This  depression,  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  tlu^  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  below 
sea  level  and  once*  connected  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian. 

Manitoba.  Lake  of  Canada.  In 
the  prov.  of  Manitoba,  it  is  60  m. 
W.  of  Lak(^  Winnipeg,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  tiic  Little  Sas¬ 
katchewan  river,  also  called  the 
Dauphin,  and  by  Lake  St.  Martin. 
It  rec('ives  through  the  Waterhen 
river  the  waic'rs  of  Lake  Winnipeg- 
osis.  It  abounds  in  fish,  has  a 
length  of  122  m.,  a  bn^adth  of  25  m., 
an  area  of  1,820  sep  m.,  and  is  at 
an  alt.  of  810  ft.  The  lake  was  dis- 
coverc'd  by  a  French  explorer,  1739. 

Manitoba.  Ih’ovinco  of  Canada. 
Its  area  is  246,512  sq.  m.,  of  which 
26,789  an*  wait'r.  It  lies  between 


Maniple  (Lat.  manipulns).  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  vestment  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Church.  Originally  it  was  a 

narrow  strip  of 
'JXM  linen  shaped 
;  .  like  a  stole,  and 

" /I  carried  in  the 
loft  hand  of 
'  the  celebrant. 
I  I  Now  its  ends 

a  I  are  fastened  to- 

I  yi  I  ’  gether  so  that 
H  '  it  can  be  worn 

Cmsm  ,  securely  on  the 

'  ly  NiM,  ^  wrist.  By 

,  / ,  degrees  it  was 
'  / P  *  i  tiiade  of  silk  or 
Ivelvet,  and 
!  j  embellished 

Mampie  as  worn  with  a  fringe, 
in  celebrations  of  needlework, 
the  Mass  and  gold 

embroidery,  and  even  golden  bells. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  and  on  figures  in  the 
basilica  of  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan. 
Abandoned  by  the  English  Church 
at  the  Reformation,  it  has  been 
brought  back  into  use.  It  is  said 
to  symbolise  penance  and  sorrow. 

Majiipur.  Centrally  adminis¬ 
tered  state  of  India.  It  comprises  a 
narrow  valley  along  the  Lushai 
Hills,  on  the  Burmese  border.  At 
the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  its 
raja,  Chandra  Kirti  Singh,  rendered 
service  to  the  British.  Ultimately 
a  British  resident  was  stationed 
at  the  capital,  Manipur  or  Imphal, 
responsible  to  the  chief  commis- 


Mampie  as  worn 
in  celebrations  of 
the  Mass 


road,  isolating  Kohima  and  also 
threatening  the  supply  lines  of  Gen. 
Stilwell’s  force  making  the  Lodo 
road.  Kohima  was  relieved  on 
April  22,  and  the  Japanese  ad¬ 
vance  was  halted,  though  the 
enemy  was  not  cleared  from 
Kohima  until  May  14.  By  Aug.  25 
the  last  Japanese  troops  had  left 
the  state.  See  Burma  Campaign. 

Manis  (Lat.  manes,  ghost). 
Generic  name  of  the  scaled  ant- 
eaters  or  pangolins.  They  are  all 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  are 
so  called  from  their  nocturnal 
habits.  See  Anteater  ;  Pangolin. 

Manishtusu.  King  of  Akkad, 
N.  Babylonia.  Successor  to 
Rimush,and  perhajjs,  like  Rimush, 
a  son  of  Sargon  I.  His  victories 
are  recorded  in  a  long  cuneiform 
inscription  on  an  obelisk  found 
at  Susa  in  Persia,  and  on  other 
monoliths  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  Babylonia  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  him,  as  well  as  32  “  sea 
kings  ”  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Manissa  or  Manisa.  Town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  ancient  Mag¬ 
nesia  ad  Sipylum.  It  lies  about  20 
m.  N.E.  of  Izmir,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rly.,  and  is  the 
junction  of  a  branch  line  N.  to 
Panderma  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
An  important  centre  of  trade,  it 
makes  cotton  goods.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Byzantine  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  Murad 
II  two  centuries  later  made  it  his 
place  of  retreat  after  abdication. 


^ _ Ontario  and  Sas- 

Y  katchewau,  with 

^‘■''"-•'■‘"•"'1 the  U.S.  A.  on  the 

S.,  while  N.  it 
reaches  to  the 
f^Lores  of  Hudson 

tered  by  many 
_  rivers,  one  group 

falling  into  the 
throe  grc'at  lakes  in  the  province — 
Winnipeg,  Winnipc'gosis,  and  Man¬ 
itoba.  The  chid'  rivers  arc  the 
Red,  which  comes  from  the  U.S.A., 
the  Assiniboine  from  tin*  W.,  and 
the  Nfdson,  which  carries  the 
waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the 
Hudson  Bay.  The  most  easterly  of 
the  three  prairie  provinces,  Mani¬ 
toba  is  onc^  gi’cat  plain.  Winnipeg 
is  the  capital  and  the  largest  city. 

The  affairs  of  the  prov.  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  legislative  assembly 
of  one  house  ;  its  57  members  are 
chosen  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  women  being  voters 
and  also  eligible  for  membership. 
There  is  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  legislature,  while  a  lieutenant- 
governor  represents  the  crown. 
Provincial  affairs  include  educa¬ 
tion  and  agriculture  ;  other  de¬ 
partments  are  fiinance,  attorney- 
generaPs,  health  and  welfare,  la¬ 
bour,  mines,  municipal  affairs,  and 
public  works.  The  province  sends 
six  members  to  the  federal  senate 
and  in  1953  sent  14  to  the  federal 
house  of  commons  at  Ottawa. 
For  the  town  and  rural  districts 
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there  is  a  system 
of  local  govern¬ 
ment  with  an 
elected  council ; 
some  cities  {e.g. 
Winnipeg  and 
Brandon)  arc 
governed  under 
special  charters. 

x4  1 1  h  o  u  g  h 
grain  growing 
is  of  major 
importance, 
farmers  also 
raise  cattle, 
pigs,  and  sheep. 
Much  revenue  is 
derived  from 
dairying, 
poultry,  and 
apiaries.  Sugar 
beet,  field  peas, 
and  sunflowers 
are  successfully 
cultivated.  The 
lakes  and  rivers 
provide  excel¬ 
lent  fishing. 
Copper,  zinc, 
gold,  and  silver 
are  mined.  The 
province  has 
more  than  4,000 
m.  of  rly. ;  the 
two  transcon¬ 
tinental  lines 
cross  it,  both 
passing  through 
Winnipeg. 
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Manitoba.  Map  the  Canadian  province  situated 
between  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan 
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Manitoba  developed  from  tfie 
Red  River  scttleimuit,  founded 
1811-12  S.  ot  Lake  Winnipeg.  In 
the  18th  century  it  w'as  a  r(‘gion  iin 
habited  only  by  fur  traders,  hut  in 
the  19th regular  colonisation  Ix^gan, 
Fort  Rouge,  where  Winnipeg  now 
stands,  being  the  centre.  T\m  land 
was  administered  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  until  1809,  when  it 
was  bought  by  the  new  dominion. 
In  1870  the  province  of  Manitoba 
was  created,  in  1881  it  was  en¬ 
larged,  and  in  1012  part  of  the 
ISortb-Wcst  Territories  was  added. 

In  May,  1950,  floods  inundated 
the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and 
Assiniboine,  causing  widespread 
damage  in  the  S.  of  the  province, 
including  Winnipeg,  and  rendering 
more  than  80,000  people  homeiess. 
The  pop.  (1956)  was  850,040;  it 
IS  mixed,  bul?  c.  80  p.o.  were  born 
in  Canada  or  the  U.K.  Co'Mulf< 
Manitoba,  its  Development  and 
Opportunities,  F.  H.  Kitto,  1931. 

Douglas  L.  Campbell 

Mamtoba,  Univkrsity  oii\ 
Canadian  university  at  Winnipeg. 
Founded  in  1877  for  the  province 
01  Mamtoba,  it  was  at  first  only  an 
examining  body.  In  1900  it  be¬ 
came  a  teaching  body.  Affiliated 


to  it  are  six  colleges  :  S.  Boniface 
(R.(U,  S.  John’s  (Angli  can),  8. 
Pauls  (R.(1. ),  Unitetl  (k)IIogo 
(Unihal  (duireh  of  Canada), 
Brandon  (jollegc  (undenomhia- 
tiomil),  and  Manitoba  law  school. 
The  university  buildings  are  in 
Winnipc^g.  4’ho  universii,y  has  a 
library,  laboratories,  etc.  In  3898 
th(^  government  of  the  province 
made  it  a  grant  of  150,000  acres 
of  land.  8omo  5,000  students 
wore  attending  courses  in  1955-5(). 

Manitou.  In  some  N.  Ameri¬ 
can  India, n  religion,  the  god  or 
protecting  spirit  of  a  tribe  or 
individual,  always  conceived  as  a 
totem  or  animal  spirit.  The  term 
is  also  used  of  supernatural  beings 
with  a  wider  sway,  such  as  Gitche 
Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit,  dcs- 
oribod  in  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha. 

Manitoulin.  Group  of  islands 
in  Lake  Huron.  Kxcept  for  Drum¬ 
mond,  which  belongs  to  the 
U.8.A.,  they  are  in  the  prov.  of 
Ontario.  The  chief  are  Great 
Manitoulin,  90  m.  long,  Drum¬ 
mond,  24  m.  long,  and  Little 
Manitoulin,  or  Oockburn,  7  m. 
long.  They  are  visited  in  summer 
for  fishing  and  pleasure.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Indians. 


Manitowoc.  City  of  Wisconsin, 
U.8.A.,  the  CO.  scat  of  Manitowoc 
eo.  A  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitowoc 
r.,  75  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee,  it  is 
served  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  and  other  rlys,,  and  by 
lake  steamers.  Manitowoc  has  a 
good  harbour  and  docks,  and  an 
important  i,rade  in  coal  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Fishing,  shipbuilding,  can¬ 
ning,  and  other  industries  are 
(“ari’icd  on.  A  trading  post  was 
est/ablished  here  in  1795.  Settled 
about  1835,  it  became  a  city  in 
1870.  Pop.  (19.50)  24,598. 

Mamn,  Juuns  (1873-1952). 
Rumanian  politician,  Hew’'asborn 
Jan.  8,  1873,  near  Alba  Julia, 
Iransylvania.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Hungarian  parliament 
1906-10,  and  lough i  for  autono¬ 
mous  rights  of  the  Rumanian 
minority.  After  the  First  Great 
War  ho  organiml,  Dec.  1,  1918, 
the  nux)rporation  of  Transylvania 
with  Itumauia,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  its  National  party  in  1910, 
and  in  1926  merged  it*  with  the 
Rumanian  Peasants’  party  in  the 
National  Zaranist  party.  En¬ 
thusiastically  supported  by  the 
farming  population  in  a  fight 
against  brib(*ry  and  corruption, 
centralism,  and  burcaueracy,  h(‘ 
was  appointed  premier  in  1928. 
Ho  favoured  the  return  of  Carol 
11,  who  had  been  forced  into  exile 
in  1920,  and  the  king  was  rein- 
stat(Ml  in  1930.  Forced  by  court 
intrigues  to  resign,  Maniu  sorvofl 
again  as  prime  minister  for  a  few 
months  during  1932-33.  Although 
bitterly  disliked  by  Nassi  Germany, 
Maniii  survived  the  Second  Groat 
War,  and  Jiis  National  Peasant 
party  was  the  strongest  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  post-war  Russian 
dominated  Communist  govt., 
which  in  1947  brought  Maniu  to 
trial  for  conspiracy ;  ho  was 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement 
for  life.  His  death  in  1952  was 
disclosed  in  1955. 

Manizales.  Town  of  Colombia, 
8.  America,  capital  of  the  dept,  of 
Caldas.  It  stands  at  an  alt.  of 
about  7,060  ft.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  transit  routes  over  the  Andos, 
73  m.  S,  of  Medellin  and  100  m. 
N.W.  of  Bogotft.  It  has  rly.  con¬ 
nexion  with  Buenaventura  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  prosperous  trading 
centre,  it  exports  gold,  cofiee,  and 
cocoa.  Pop.  (1951)  126,201. 

Manjusri.  Buddhist  personage, 
the  so-called  god  of  wisdom  in 
China.  Apparently  a  central  Asian 
culturo-horo,  who  introduced  irri¬ 
gation  into  Nepal,  he  was  adopted 
into  Mahayana  Buddhism  as  a 
bodhisattva  or  Buddha  elect.  In 
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f<ilk  paintings  recovered  by  Stein 
in  {^inese  Tnrkistan  he  is  de¬ 
picted  riding  on  a  hoii,  and  is  some¬ 
times  represented  with  sword  and 
book  in  hand.  On  the  Wutai  Mt., 
Shansi,  oth-ceiitiiry  temples  are 
sacred  to  him  ;  a  6th-century  stone 
image  was  found  at  Sarnath,  near 
Benares;  and  bronze  statuettes 
have  come  from  Tibet  and  Java. 

Manlsato.  (Tty  of  Minnesota, 
U.8.A.,  the  CO.  seat  t)f  Blue  Earth 
CO.  At  the  junetiuii  ol  the  Blue 
Earth  and  Minnesota  rivers,  85  m. 
S.W.  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  Pacific  and  other  rlys.  Among 
the  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  foundry  and  machine-shop  pro¬ 
ducts,  knitted  goods,  cement, 
bricks,  flour,  and  shirts.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  farming 
and  dairying  region,  near  quarries 
of  limestone  and  cement.  Settled 
in  1853,  Mankato  became  a  city  in 
1868.  Pop.  (1950)  18,809. 

Maalius,  Marcus.  Ancient  Ro¬ 
man  hero.  He  received  the  sur¬ 
name  of  CMpitolinus  from  the  fact 
that  in  300  b.c.  he  frustrated  an 
attempt  of  the  Gauls  to  take  the 
Capitol,  the  only  part  of  Rome  not 
in  their  possession.  The  cackling 
of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  warned  Manlius  and  his 
garrison  that  the  Gauls  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  climb  the  rocks  upon 
which  the  Capitol  stood.  Champion 
of  the  plebeians,  he  was  charged  by 
the  patricians  with  high  treason, 
and  condemned,  whereupon  he 
was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock. 

Manly.  Suburb  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  on  a  peninsula 
forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  Sydney  Harbour,  7  ra.  N,  of 
Sydney,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  ferry.  Manly  Beach,  at  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula,  is  noted  for  its 
surf  bathing. 

Mann,  HEn^Rien  Ludwig 
(1871-1950).  German  novelist. 
Brother  of  Thomas  Mann  iq.v.),  he 

was  born  March 
27, 1871,atLu- 
beck.  In  1933 
he  emigrated, 
to  France,  in 
1939  to  the 
U.S.A.,  eventu- 
ail}?'  settling  at 
Beverly  Hills, 
California, 
where  he  died 

Heinrich  Mann,  1950. 

German  novelist  His  novels, 

usually  c  0  n  - 
taining  biting,  satirical  criticism  of 
German  petty- bourgeois  servility, 
often  contrasted  with  Renaissance 


enjoyment  of  life,  were  very 
successful,  but  were  often  the 
subject  of  bitter  controversy.  The 
best  known  were  Professor  Unrat, 
1905  (filmed,  1930,  as  The  Blue 
Angel)  ;  and  the  triolgy  Die 
Goettiniieri,  1903.  A  drama  of  the 
French  Revolution,  hladame  Lc- 
gros,  1916,  was  also  a  considerable 
success. 

Mann,  Mary  Elizabeth  ( 1848  - 
1929).  British  novelist.  Born  at 
Norwich,  Aug.  14,  1848,  she  la^gaii 
writing  fiction  after  her  marriage  to 
Pairman  Joseph  IMann.  She  gamed 
wide  popularity  with  The  Patten 
Experiment,  1899,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  a  writer  of  well-char¬ 
acterised  novels  and  short  stories, 
being  particularly  successful  in 
her  presentation  of  the  social  at¬ 
mosphere  of  East  Anglia.  She  died 
July  14,  1929. 

Mann ,  T  uom  as  (1875- 1 955 ) . 
German- born  U.S.  writer.  Born  at 
Liibeck,  June  6,  1875,  he  was  one 

of  the  great(‘st 
figures  in  Ger¬ 
man  literary 
life  when  he 
went  to  th(‘ 
U  .  S  .  A  .  in 
1933.  During 
the  Nazi  as¬ 
cendancy  he 
wrote  and 

Thomas  Mann,  made  many 
German-born  writer  ,  ,  ,  * 

broadcasts 

against  Hitler.  His  novels  and 
essays  were  successful  when  he  was 
still  a  schoolboy;  Buddenbrooks, 
1901,  a  novel  of  patrician  life  in  his 
Hanseatic  birthplace,  was  a  best¬ 
seller.  Other  noteworthy  books 
were  Royal  Highness,  1909 ;  Death 
in  Venice,  1913  ;  The  Magic  Moun¬ 
tain,  1924;  the  trilogy,  Joseph 
the  Provider,  1930-34 ;  Lotte  in 
Weimar,  1940.  He  also  wrote 
many  essays  on  historical,  literary, 
and  political  themes.  In  1929 
Mann  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature.  An.  xAmerican 
citizen  from  1944,  he  did  not  return 
to  Germany  after  the  Second 
Great  War,  but  in  1953  he  settled 
in  Switzerland,  dying  at  Zurich, 
Aug.  12, 1955.  His  daughter  Erica, 
who  was  born  in  Munich,  Nov.  9, 
1905,  married  W.  H.  Auden.  In 
1956  she  published  Das  Letzte 
Jahr,  an  account  of  her  father’s 
final  phase.  It  was  published  in 
an  English  translation,  The  Last 
Year,  in  1958. 

Mann,  Tom  (1856-1941).  Brit¬ 
ish  Labour  leader.  Born  at  Foies- 
hill,  Warwickshire,  April  18,  1856, 
he  began  work  on  a  farm  at  the 
age  of  7,  and  in  a  coalmine  three 
years  later,  before  becoming  an 
engineer.  He  joined  the  Socialist 


movement  in  1885,  and  w'as  a  lead¬ 
ing  figure  in  trade  union  circles,, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
1889  dock  strike.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  Indepeiident 

1  Labour  parly 
~  vj  and  of  the 

‘  National  Dem- 
'  oerafic  Li^ague, 

'''  '* 

'  r  s  ’  Union, 

ei  and  pri'sitlent 
'N  Liter- 

national  Trans- 
Tom  Mann,  - 

British  politician  ^ 

b  e  (1 0  r  a  t  i  o  n , 

but  never  achieved  el(M,‘fiou  to 
parliament.  He  was  several  times 
imprisoned,  and  liis  views  became 
increasingly  extreme;  in  1935  he 
was  acquitted  at  Glamorgan  on  a 
charge  of  sedition.  He  published 
many  works  on  socialist  themes, 
and  his  memoirs  afipi'ared  in  1923. 
Ho  died  March  13,  1941. 

Manna.  Edibk'  eoagiilatod  sac¬ 
charine  juieci  whi(di  exudes  from 
various  trees  or  shrubs,  ineluding 
t  h  e  m  a  n  n  a  . 
asli,  and  spec-  %■/■* 

ies  of  tama-  I,- 
r  i  H  k  ,  o  a  k  ,  ,T  j 

larch,  (‘uealyp-  V 'uU' 
tu«,  ok-.  .\M- 

other  source  1/ 

of  manna  is 

Alhagi  maurt)- 

r//m,  a  shrub 

of  the  family 

Loguminosae, 

native  to  W. 

Africa  and  8.  y 

Asia.  It  has 

oblm.K  umli-  piowjfspray 

vuU‘d  loaves  qj  AlhaRi  maurorum 
and  purple 

pealike  flowm’s  iu  sprays.  The  fuod 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  de- 
seribod  In  Ex.  16,  (To,,  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  hocm  the  -exu¬ 
dation  from  this  shrub,  or  more 
probably  from  Tmmirix  mannifera. 

Manna  Ash  {Frdxinvs  ornus). 
Tree  of  the  family  OKuieeae,  native 
to  8.  Europe.  It  has  opposite, 
toothed,  lance-shaped  kniflets,  and 
small,  greenish-wiiito  flowers  in 
large  clusters.  It  is  much  grown 
in  plantations  in  8.  Italy  for  the 
production  of  commercial  manna, 
used  medicinally  as  a  mild  laxa¬ 
tive.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  stem  ;  the  sacchar¬ 
ine  sap  flows,  and  dries  in  flakes. 
The  manna  is  light,  porous,  yellow 
in  colour,  and  a  valuable  food. 

Mannaeans  or  Mannai.  Tribes 
of  Indo-Eui'opean  speech.  They 
w'crc  related  to  the  Medes,  who 
occupied  the  fertile  valleys  south 
of  Lake  Umiia  during  the  9th  and 


Manna.  Flower  spray 
oS  Alhagi  maurorum 


mannerheim 
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8tli  ceiituri('s  B.c.  wlu^ii  Assyria 
was  extonding  its  domination  ov(a’ 
that  rrgion.  Tliay  wt'rt'  notiMl 
horse-l)rta*d<‘rs.  In'  tii(‘  7th  caai 
tnry  thoy  becaiiK'  vassals  of  tli(‘ 
M'‘d<‘s,  and  in  tlu'  Gth,  by  Cyrus’s 
conquest,  wore  infU)rpi)ratc(l  in 
the  Achaemenid  oinpiisa 

Mamierheim,  Baron  (Arl 
CoNSTAB  Emil  (1867-1951).  Eim 
nisi)  prosid(mt.  Th(‘  son  of  Count 

Charles  Man- 
n  (U"  li  0  i  in,  lie 
was  born  .In no; 
4,  1  8  ()  7,  a  t 
Hilii(‘s,  in  tlie 
e.o.  of  Abo, 
Einland,  and 
e  (1  ii  a  a,  ted  in 
the  E  i  11  n  i  s  h 
Cadet  Corps 

G.  C.  Mannerheim, 

Finnish  soldier  hirnin  and  in 
and  politician  the  Officora’ 

Cavalry  School,  St.  Petersburg. 
He  entered  the  E-ussian  army  and 
served  in  Mamdinria,  1904-05, 
afterwards  commanding  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  in  Poland,  and 
became  A.D.C.  to  Nieliolas  II. 
During  the  Eirst  Great  War  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Guards’ 
brigade,  and  wns  a  general  at  the 
head  of  a  cavalry  corps  in  1917, 
when  the  Eussian  revolution  broke 
out.  He  returned  to  Einland  a.nd 
raised  the  White  Guards,  which, 
with  German  assistance,  defeated 
the  Eed  Guards  after  much  fight¬ 
ing.  In  1918  the  Einns  formed  a 
coalition  government,  and  in  Nov. 
elected  him  regent  of  E'^inland,  but 
ho  was  defeated  at  the  presidential 
election  held  in  July,  1919. 

He  reorganized  the  E“’innish 
army  and  planned  tlie  Mamier- 
heim  line  of  fortifications  acro.sa 
Karelia.  This  system  of  eoiuu’ete 
forts,  gun  jiositions,  machine 
gun  posts  and  trenches  stridalnal 
from  tlie  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
Lake  Ladoga,  bi'ing  based  on 
the  water  system  of  the  Vuoksi 
river.  It  was  extended  from  Tai- 


1857,  he  bccanie  a,  bass  singer 
alter  studying  in  Italy.  He  sang  in 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  with 
the  (lad’]  Eosa,  (‘onipany,  and  unthu' 
Augustus  Harris  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  Also  a  well-known  choral 
singt'r,  h(‘  had  ginatly  furthered 
the  promotion  of  opera  in  Eng¬ 
land  wh(*n  lu^  dii'd  May  3,  1985. 
Manners  niarrii'd  in  1909  Eannv 
Moody  (18()()-1945)  who,  born  fit 
Eedruth,  Cornwall,  Nov.  28,  186(5, 
made  her  debut  at  Livei’poo!  with 
the  Carl  Eosa  in  1887.  A  soprano 
of  great  brilliance,  she  wais  prima 
donna  Jit  Co  vent  Garden  for  four 
years.  The  Moody  Manners  opei-a 
eompjiny  wUmS  founded  1897.  SIk' 
(lied  duly  21,  1945. 

Mamiheim.  City  of  W.  (Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  in  Wurttemberg-Badon, 
at  the  coniluence  of  the  Rhine  and 

for  m  s ,  together  1:1^';’::  ^ 

with  Ludwigs- 

hahm  (g.'C.)  oil  the 

W.  bank  of  the  ' 

Rhine, oneofGi'r- 

many’s  most  im- 

portant  industrial 

centres  and  in-  _ _ _ 

,  ,  ,  , ,  Mannheim  arms 

laud  ports.  It  is 

linkcfi  with  this  neighbouring 
})}ilatiiuite  city  by  two  bridges-—- 
destroyed  during  the  Second  Great 
War,  but  later  ropjiired.  Mann¬ 
heim,  {IS  an  uniraporiant  village^, 
wjis  known  in  764 ;  as  a  town, 
however,  it  was  established  in 
loot)  by  the  palatinate  el<‘.etor 
Frederhik  IV,  and  at  first  pop- 
uhited  mainly  by  Huguenot  and 
Dutdi  refugees.  It  was  built 
stri(!tly  according  to  a  plan  and  is 
therefore  covereil  with  a  rectan¬ 
gular  in^twork  of  streets.  Until 
heavily  danniged  by  bombs,  1948- 
45,  it  contained  nniny  reinnanf.s  of 
its  18th  century  role  as  electoral 
residimey,  containing  a  town  hall, 
a  Jesuit  church,  an  armoury,  an 
observatory,  and  a  huge  barocpie 
pahtee  with  art  and  other  galleries. 
Its  main  modern  h^atures  were  its 


pale  to  Sortavala,  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  western  aniil 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

Promoted  Hold-marshal  1988,  he 
led  the  Finnish  army  in  the  first 
war  with  Russia,  1939-40,  and  was 
again  in  command  in  the  second 
war,  1941-44.  When,  1944,  it 
became  obvious  that  Finland  was 
losing  the  war  Mamierheim  was 
made  president,  Aug.  1,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  armistice  negotiations 
with  Russia.  Ho  resigned  March, 
1946,  and  died  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  Jan.  27,  1951. 

Maimers ,  Charles  (1857-1935). 
A  British  singer.  Born  Southcote 
Mansergh,  in  London,  Deo.  27, 


industrial  and  (‘ommereial  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  activity  of  its  port, 
which  dealt  with  more  than  19, 000 
vessels  and  more  than  5  million 
tons  of  goods  annually.  It  was 
the  homo  of  the  Dairaler-Beuz 
motor  works,  the  loading  Gorman 
woodpulp  and  paper  factories,  and 
some  of  the  most  important 
chemical,  rubber,  wood,  textile, 
cigar,  and  food  industrial  plants. 
There  was  also  an  active  trade  in 
coal,  iron,  and  timber,  though 
the  heavy  industries  were  mainly 
located  outside  the  city.  Mann¬ 
heim  possesses  an  academy  of 
economics  and  law,  a  musical 
high  school  and  many  other  edu- 


catiomil  establishments  ;  it  had 
three  tlu^atres,  one  of  wliich,  the 
National  Thejitre,  saw  the  first 
peiTormances  of  s(‘vei'a,l  of  Schiller’s 
j)layH  during  1782-84.  The  city 
transfernnl  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bavaria  to  that  of  Baden  in 
1802.  Mannheim  was  attacked  by 
l.he  R.F.C.  during  the  First  Great 
War,  the  i-aid  on  Cliristmas  Eve, 
1917,  when  one  ton  of  bombs  was 
dropptul,  being  eniisidered  es- 
peeijilly  noteworthy.  It  was  also 
a  ftaRpu'nt  targed  for  Allied  air 
fori'CH  (luring  the  Sc'cond  Great 
Wjir,  being  methoditailly  reduced, 
mainly  in  five  luaivy  Jittaeks  in 
the  autumn  of  1948,  when  manv 
industrial  targets  were  destroyed 
or  heavily  djinuiged.  In  1945, 
owing  to  its  position  as  German 
eentr(‘  of  communications  on  the 
Western  front,  it  sustjiined  lour 
more  hejivy  attacks.  The  city 
surrendcre(i  to  the  U.8-  7th  army 
on  Mai-.  29,  1945,  and  became  part 
of  the  U.iS.  occupied  Wurttem- 
b(‘.rg- Baden  state,  stqiarjited  from 
LuiUvigsliJifen,  which  was  in  the 
French  zone.  Population  (1955 
cstinuit.e)  290,670. 

Mannheim,  Karl  (1893-1947). 
HungiU'ian  sociologist.  Born  at 
Biidaijest,  Mardi  27,  1898,  and 
cducjited  at  the,  universitit's  of 
Budapest,  Ihu'lin,  Paris,  and  Hei¬ 
delberg,  lie  came  to  London  in 
1933  after  ho  luid  lavu  removed 
by  the  Nazis  from  th(‘  cluiir  of 
sociology  at  Frankfurt  iiniverflity. 
He  Ix'c^ame  leetui’er  in  sociology  at 
the  London  school  of  cconoinicH, 
being  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
instil, uto  of  ciducation,  in  1941,  and 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  ediKuition 
at  the  institute  in  Dec.,  1945.  He 
made  the  study  of  ediu'jition  a  life¬ 
long  int(*rest,  and  it  was  to  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  turned  for  a  solution 
of  social  and  cultural  problems. 
He  died  in  London,  Jan.  9,  1947. 
His  many  works  include  Ideology 
and  Utopia,  Man  and  Society  in  an 
Ago  of  Heconstruetion,  and  Diag¬ 
nosis  of  Our  TiUKL 

Mannheim,  Lucik  (b.  1905). 
German- born  British  actress.  Born 
April  30,  1905,  she  studied  for  the 
stage  in  Berlin,  and  after  Jippoar- 
ing  in  Hanover,  played  in  Sliake- 
sp'eare,  Ibsen,  and  Ghekhov  at 
wffil-known  Berlin  theatres,  1924- 
34.  She  scored  an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  London  stage  in  1935 
in  Nina.  One  of  her  most  note¬ 
worthy  parts  was  that  of  Norji  in  A 
Doll’s  House,  1939.  She  Avorked  for 
the  B.B.C.  German  service  1940- 
46,  and  also  appeared  in  films. 

Manning,  Henry  EinvAiiu 
(1808-92).  English  cardinal.  Born 
at  Totteridge,  July  15,  1808,  he 
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was  the  son  of  a  London  hanker 
and  M.P.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Balliol.  Oxford,  In 
1832  lie  was  made  fellow  of  j\[er- 
ton,  Oxford,  and  having  been 
ordained  was  in  IS34  given  the 
rectory  of  Lavington,  Sussex, 
being  then  an  adherent  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  movement 


Having 


gained 


consid  erable 
note  as  a 
preacher,  he 
was  made  in 
IS 40  arch¬ 
deacon  0  1 
Ch  i  ches  ter. 

He  had  mar¬ 
ried  in  1833 
Caroline 
Sargent  (d.  , 

1837),  thus 
becoming 
related  to  Samuel  Wilberforce.  In 
1838  he  visited  Rome  in  Glad¬ 
stone’s  company  and  there  met 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Manning  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  1851  and 
after  a  short  period  of  retirement 
was  ordained.  In  1857  he  founded 
the  London  congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  S.  Charles  at  Bays- 
water,  and  became  its  superior, 
acting  also  as  assistant  to  Wise¬ 


man.  On  the  latter’s  death  in 
1865  he  became  archbishop  of 
Westminster.  He  was  made  a 
cardinal  in  1875.  Active  to  the 
last,  he  died  Jan.  14,  1892.  He  is 
buried  under  the  high  altar  in 
Westminster  cathedral. 

Manning  was  a  man  of  ascetic 
life,  and  an  untiring  worker.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and  had  a  real  sym- 
path}^  with  the  labouring  classes, 
evidenced  by  his  share  in  settling 
the  dock  strike  in  1889,  and  by  his 
presence  on  the  royal  commission 
on  housing.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  intolerant,  while  he  showed  a 
certain  lack  of  scruple  in  seeking 
his  ends  and  in  securing  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  Church.  Towards 
the  papacy  he  adopted  a  strong 
ultra- montane  attitude,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Gallican  position  of 
most  of  the  R.C.  families  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  the  outstanding  fact  of 
his  life  is  the  enlianced  position 
which  his  labours  and  personality 
secured  for  the  R.C.  Church  in 
England.  He  figures  in  Beacons- 
field’s  Lothair  as  Cardinal  Gran  di- 
son.  He  wrote  The  Temporal 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1865  ; 
The  Eternal  Priesthood,  1883. 
Consult  Lives,  A.  W.  Hutton,  1892; 
F.  A.  Gasquet,  1895 ;  Shane 
Leslie,  1921. 

Mannings,  The.  Husband  and 
wife,  executed  for  the  murder  of 


Patrick  O’Connor,  on  Aug.  9,  1849. 
O’Connor  w'as  a  former  lover  of  the 
wife,  Maria  Manning,  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  was  continued  after  the 
marriage,  and  condoned  bv  Man- 

CT'  c 

ning.  The  pair  plotted  Hnally  to 
obtain  O'Connor’s  money,  and  the 
story  of  their  cold-blooded  con¬ 
spiracy  has  become  a  classic  in 
criminal  literature.  They  invited 
O’Connor  to  a  dinner  of  roast 
goose,  killed  him  on  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  Hung  his  body  into  the 
already  prepared  grave  under  the 
flags  of  the  kitchen  floor,  and  then 
ate  a  hearty  meal  w'hile  discussing 
their  next  steps.  Mrs.  Manning 
went  to  the  lodgings  of  her  victim 
and  ransacked  them  for  valuables, 
while  her  husband  covered  the 
dead  man  with  lime.  The  two  were 
tracked  down  through  a  friend  of 
O’Connor’s  knowing  of  his  intrigue 
with  Maria  Manning,  and  were 
hanged  at  Horsemoiiger  Lane 
Gaol,  Nov.  13,  1849,  the  woman  in 
a  black  satin  dress.  The  execution 
was  witnessed  by  Dickens,  who 
vTote  a  remarkable  and  moving 
letter  to  The  Times  on  the  horrors 
of  public  executions. 

Manningtree.  Parish  and  mar¬ 
ket  town  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour,  8  m.  N.E.  of 
Colchester.  A  rly.  junction,  it  has 
a  trade  in  wheat  and  malt ;  malt¬ 
ing  is  the  chief  industry.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  church 
of  S.  Michael  and  the  public  hall. 
The  town  is  a  good  centre  for  the 
Constable  country  in  Suffolk,  East 
Bergholt,  where  the  artist  w'as 
born,  being  3  m.  away.  Pop. 
(1951)  parish,  619. 

Mannite  OR  Mannitol.  Sweet 
substance  discovered  by  Proust  in 
1806,  prepared  from  manna,  the 
dried  exudation  from  various 
species  of  the  ash  tree.  Mannite 
occurs  also  in  other  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  e.g.  celery  roots  and  larch 
sap,  and  is  also  formed  in  the  lactic 
and  viscous  fermentation  of  sugar. 

Mannock,  Edward  (d.  1918). 
British  airman.  During  the  First 
Great  War  he  joined  the  air  force 
from  the  Royal  Engineers,  being 
awarded  the  M.C.  and  bar,  and 
the  D.S.O.  and  two  bars.  He  was 
brought  down  in  flames  over  the 
German  lines  and  killed,  July  26, 
1918,  by  which  date  he‘  had 
accounted  for  50  German  aero¬ 
planes.  A  major,  he  wms  post¬ 
humously  awarded  the  V.C. 

Manns,  Sir  August  Frederick 
(1825-1907).  German- born  British 
conductor.  Born  at  Stolzenberg, 
near  Stettin,  March  12,  1825,  he 
learned  to  play  several  instru¬ 
ments  as  a  boy.  At  Elbing  he  was 
in  the  town  orchestra,  and  later 


belonged  to  a  regimental  band  at 
Ihurzig  ;  he  conducted  the  music 
at  K roll’s  Garden,  Berlin,  and 
was  bandmaster  at  Cologne  and 
Kdnigsherg.  I  u  1 854  Manns  settled 
in  London  as  assistant  eonduetor  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  becoming  con¬ 
ductor  in  1855.  He  raised  the  music 
there  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence, 
and  by  his  generous  encourage¬ 
ment  of  British  composers  exer¬ 
cised  a  powerful  iiilluenee  on 
musical  progress  in  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  1883-1900  h(‘  officiated  at  the 
Handel  Kestivals.  Having  be¬ 
come  a  naturalised  British  sub¬ 
ject,  Manns  was  knighted  in  1903. 
He  died  March  1,  1907. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter  de  (d. 
1372).  English  soldier.  Born  in 
Haiiiault,  he  w'as  originally  named 
Manny,  and  his  father  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the.  English  service.  He 
came  to  England  in  the  train  of 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of 
Edward  111,  in  1327,  and  soon 
made  a  rcquitatioa  as  a  lighter. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Ereneh  wars  ;  in  1337  he 
led  a  raid  on  the  island  of  Cadzand 
and  was  in  command  ot‘  other 
expeditions.  He  was  made  a 
baron  in  1347  and  E.G.  in  1359. 
Manny  helped  to  found  the 
Charterhouse.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
a  granddaughti^r  of  Edward  1,  was 
made  duchess  of  Norrolk, 

Maimying,  Robert  (r.  1264- 
r.  1340).  An  English  chronicler. 
Known  also  as  Robert  of  Brunno, 
now  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  he 
became  a  monk  and  spent  most 
of  his  lif(^  in  monasteries  in  that 
county.  His  principal  work  is  the 
poem  Handling  Bymie,  a  free 
translation  of  the  Manuel  des 
Pcchiir/  of  William  of  Waddington, 
W'hich  was  a  valuable  and  quaint 
commentary  on  early  English  life, 
tie  also  wrote  The  Story  of  Ing- 
lando,  which  traces  the  descent  of 
a  king  of  Britain  to  Aeneas, 
describes  the  Trojan  War,  ami 
includes  a  close  version  of  VVacc’s 
Brut  d’Auglel(‘rr(L  This  work  had 
great  effect  upon  the  language  in 
its  rejection  of  Teutonic  and 
adoption  of  French  words. 

Manod.  Quarry,  near  Blaenau 
Festiniog,  Merioneth,  Wales.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Wecoiid  Great  War  the  ex¬ 
tensive  workings  of  this  quarry 
were  fitted  witli  air-conditioned 
brick  chambers,  in  which  were 
housed  the  pictures  removed  for 
safety  from  the  National  Gallery. 

Manoel.  Name  of  two  kings  of 
Portugal.  Manoel  I,  king  from 
1495  to  1521,  is  known  as  the 
Fortunate.  Ho  sent  out  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  other  explorers,  and 
did  much  for  literature  and  art. 
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Manoel  IT  (1889-1932)  wa.s  l)orn 
in  Lisbon,  Nov.  15,  1889,  the 
second  son  of  Kinp;  Oarlos  1,  He 
was  made  diikt'.  of  Ih'.ja,  and  siu;- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  Lei).  1,  1908, 
on  the  murder  of  his  lather  and 
elder  brother.  In  Oct.,  1910,  when 
the  republic  was  established,  ho 
took  refuge  in  England,  staying 
first  with  his  motlier’s  brother,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  at  Wood  Norton, 
near  Evesham,  Worticstershins 
and  later  settling  at  Twickenliam. 
There  he  devoted  himsell'to  a  life 
of  culture,  and  ma,do  a  rei)utat  ion 
as  a  musician,  a  biblio})hil(‘™h(^ 
was  the  leading  private  eolh-etor 
of  works  of  the  Portugiuvse  re¬ 
naissance — a  historian,  and  a 
patron  of  athletics  and  the  arts.  In 
1913  he  married  Princess  Augnst.a 
Victoria  of  Holienzolleru-Higmar- 
ingen.  There  were  several  abortive 
attempts  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne.  For  political  reasons  his 
offer  to  serve  in  the  British  army  In 
the  First  Gia^at.  War  could  not  he 
accepted.  died  duly  2,  1932, 
leaving  no  childrc'u. 

Manoeuvres.  Large-scale  exer¬ 
cises  carried  out.  by  the  lighting 
forces  to  train  leadtu’s  and  test 
methods  of  w’ar.  Military  man¬ 
oeuvres  were  introduced  by  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Groat  in  the  Prussian 
army  in  1753  and  adopted  by  most 
other  Continental  countries  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars;  after  1870 
they  were  e very wh (ire  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  German  practicci.  The 
available  force  was  generally  div¬ 
ided  into  two  parts,  and  directed  to 
engage  in  operations  in  acxiordaiice 
with  a  given  plan.  IManocnwres 
were  held  at  the  end  of  tlui  year’s 
military  training,  after  tlie  harvtist, 
to  avoid  damage  to  crops.  They 
were  introduced  in  England  in 
1898. 

Naval  manoeuvres  are  exercises 
carried  out  at  sea  on  similar  lines. 
First  introduced  in  the  British 
navy  in  1885,  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  held  every  summer.  Air 
manoeuvres  wore  hold  after  the 
establishment  of  the  air  force 
as  a  separate  arm.  The  term 
manoeuvres  has  now  been  ofiicially 
discarded  in  favour  of  fleet  exor¬ 
cises,  combined  exercises,  etc. 

A  vital  princii^le  of  manoeuvres 
is  that  the  intended  wur-time 
leaders  should  be  engaged  in  them, 
so  as  to  learn  the  capacity  of  the 
forces  they  will  command  in  the 
event  of  war.  fl’he  w(xikness  of 
peace-time  manoeuvn^s  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  damage  and 
casualties.  Although  valuable 
lessons  can  be  learmxl,  given 
sufflcieiitly  high  quality  in  the 
directing  stafl',  it  is  notable  that 


the  (ionclusions  drawn  havc^  been 
as  often  wrong  as  rigid-,  and  as 
often  disregarded  as  not .  In  1913, 
for  instaiux^,  two  lliX'ts  iv present¬ 
ing  in  .str(‘ngth  approximait'ly  the 
British  and  the  German  nu't  in  an 
exercise  ;  aft(n'  a-u  iiukicisive  cn- 
gagenumt  the  weaker  fhxd  siie- 
eeed(‘d  in  getting  away.  Had  the 
f)ropor  (ledmdions  hetui  made,  the 
German  Heel  might  not  have  (‘s- 
caped  after  tln^  hatth'  of  dutland 
(('/.e,).  On  land,  again,  the  Allies 
in  1949  were  at  lault  over  the 
value  of  such  systiUTis  as  the 
Magiiiol  lirux  and  ovct  tlu^  relative 
eifeetiveness  of  armour  and  armour- 
piercijig  weapons  ;  probhuns  whiGi 
the  Germans  had  solved  cornx'Hy 
by  using  the  Bpanish  civil  war  as  a 
testing-ground.  The  Germans  had 
used  a  pro])ortion  of  liv'e  ammu¬ 
nition  in  manoeuvres,  both  in  smadl 
arms  a,nd  artillcny,  before  the 
Beeond  Grt'ati  Whir  ;  and  its  use 
was  adopt(xl  by  tlie  BritisJi  in  some 
of  their  large-scab^  exercises  h(‘- 
tw(H‘n  1941  and  1944.  The  deatle 
rolls  and  mH.t('rial  damage!  arising 
would  of  course  be  out.  of  (pu‘s- 
iioii  in  peac(‘-t-ime  ;  hut  tli((  les.sons 
were  powerfully  brought,  home. 

Manoeuvres  in  war  are  the  t,ae- 
iieal  or  strategical  movers  by 
wliicb  an  enemy  is  att.acked,  or 
his  attack  counterxxl.  To  nmder  a 
manoeuvre  successful,  a.  eom- 
maiuler  requires  a  combination  of 
surprise  and  of  local  supciriority 
ov(‘,r  the  eneinv. 

Man-Of-War  Bird.  Popular 
name  for  the  frigate  bird  (g.v.), 
and  also  given  to  the  alhaiross. 

Manometer  (Gr.  w/n/zo-v,  rare ; 
vidro'N,  measure).  Instrument  for 
measuring  t.he  pnxssnre  or  density 
of  a  gas.  ''The  simplest  form  of 
manometer  is  tlu^  barometer,  which 
measures  atinospluu-ic  pressures, 
The  ordinary  Ibrm  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  depends  for  its  primnples  of 
working  on  the  elasticity 
of  gases,  and  consists  P 

xmially  of  a  U-sbaped  A  p 

tube  closed  at  one  end,  O  ^ 

with  mercury  in  the 
bond  of  the  U,  and  air  E: 


Manometer. 

Diagram  illus¬ 
trating  princi¬ 
ple  oS  work¬ 
ing.  The  open 
end  0  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a 
vessel  con- 
taining  gas,  allowed  to  flow  into  the  t)- 
tube  B  A  by  a  stop-cock.  X  and  Y  are  the 
mercury  levels,  X  A  imprisoned  air,  See 
explanation  in  text 


in  the  closed  limb.  In  the  figure 
the  open  end  0  is  connected  with 
the  vessel  containing  the  gas  the 
pressure  of  which  is  to  be  meas- 
iiiTxi.  If  the  pressure  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
mercury  is  forced  up  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a 
graduated  scale  the  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  gas  is  known.  Another 
form  of  manometer  is  typified  in 
the  steam  gauge.  Here  a  piston  is 
moved  by  the  pressure  of  the 
st(‘am  and  operates  an  indicator 
controlh'd  by  a  spring.  See  also 
Pn'ssnre  Gauge. 

Manon.  Heroine  of  IManon 
Lescant,  romance  by  Abbe  Prevosl. 
I’hree  operas  have  been  founded 
on  lier  story  :  by  Auber,  to  a 
libretto  by  Bcribe,  first  produced 
Paris,  185(1  ;  by  Massenet,  to  a 
libretto  by  Meilhae  and  Gillo,  first 
produced  Paris,  1884-,  and  by  the 
Carl  Kosa  co.,  Liverpool,  1885; 
and  by  Puccini  (Manon  Lcscaut) 
to  ail  a.nonyiuous  libretto,  Hrsl 
jirofluec'd  Turin,  1893,  and  Covent 
(larden,  1894. 

Manor.  Name  given  in  England 
from  the  llt.b  c^niturv  to  an  estale 
of  a  certain  kind.  The  system  was 
also  found  in  France,  Germany, 
and  other  ]>arts  of  Europe  where 
feudali.sm  prevaik'd,  and  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  it  olsewdierc.  Tin*, 
origin  of  the  manor  has  given  iis(^ 
to  (iiscussion.  A  Homan  parent.ag(' 
has  been  clainnxl  for  it,  but  othm's 
think  it-  originated  in  the  frex! 
village  community  of  the  Teutons. 
F.  W.  Maitland  has  put  forward 
the  theory  that  the  manor  wuis 
primarily  a  house  or  estate  which 
was  assessed  separately  for  the 
geld,  or  taxi'S,  of  Norman  timess. 
''this,  he  thinks,  explains  not  oiil)? 
the  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
manors,  but  solves  other  difli- 
culties.  Others,  however,  think 
this  explanation  too  narrow,  and 
(k'serihe  a  manor  as  a  complex  of 
right.s  over  lands  and  t,enemontK.” 

As  revealed  in  Domesday  Book 
and  later  authorities,  t.lu^  ma-nors 
in  England  varied  very  raiuih  in 
siz(^  and  in  other  w'ay.s,  but  certain 
features  aiipi^ar  to  have  been  (X)m- 
mon  to  all.  Each  had  a  lord  and 
tenants  called  villeins,  who  ow(xl 
him  certain  duties,  and  on  each 
the  land  was  divided  into  the 
demesne,  or  holding  of  the  lord, 
the  arable  an<l  meadow  in  which 
tlu‘  villeins  had  also  a  share,  and 
certain  woods  anti  commons.  The 
arable  wuis  divided  into  strips,  each 
tenant  having  an  txiual  number. 
The  villeins  paid  certain  dues  to 
the  lord,  and,  moreover,  were 
bound  to  work  Ibr  him  lor  a  cxu’tain 
number  of  days  in  the  week  or 


1 


Maxtor  House  at  West  Hoathly,  Sussex.  Au  example 
of  the  Tudor  manor  house  of  the  late  16th  century 

En  courtesy  of  Countnj  Life,  Ltd 


drawing  room  ” 
(hence  drawing¬ 
room),  bedrooms 
and  sitting-rooms 
were  added,  and 
the  family  living- 
rooms  were  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  ser¬ 
vants  ’  quarters 
and  otfices. 

The  plan  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hall, 
with  family  aparti- 
ments  on  one  side, 
and  offices  at  the 
other;  or  the 
rooms  were  group¬ 
ed  round  a  court. 
Larger  manor 
houses  of  the  late 


year.  In  addition  to  the  villeins 
there  were  on  many  manors  a 
poorer  class  of  tenants  called  cot¬ 
ters,  or  bondars.  All  were  in  a 
sense  unfree,  but  the  villeins  had 
certain  rights  in  their  holdings 
which  were  recognized  by  the  law. 
Other  classes  of  tenants  appear  in 
various  parts  of  England,  especi¬ 
ally  socmen,  probably  freemen  who 
held  land  on  condition  of  service 


16th  century  are  generally  tri¬ 
lateral  in  plan.  The  hall  became 
less  important  as  retinues  grew 
smaller.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  a  separate  dining¬ 
room  for  the  family  became  usual. 
After  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  manor 
house  loses  its  distinctive  archi¬ 
tectural  character. 

Manor  Park.  Parish  and  resi¬ 
dential  district  of  Greater  London, 


to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  in  the  co.  of  Essex,  England.  Lying 

A  feature  of  the  manor  was  the  between  Forest  Gate  and  Ilford, 
manorial  courts.  These  exercised  with  a  rly.  station,  the  eccles. 
a  little  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  parish  was  formed  from  that  of 
they  were  mainly  occupied  with  Little  Ilford  in  1901.  The  church 
civil  business  concerned  with  the  of  S.  Barnabas  w'aa  consecrated  in 


manorial  holdings,  and  from  the  1900.  Here  are  Manor  Park  and 
records  which  they  kept  comes  the  the  City  of  London  cemeteries.  The 
term  copyhold.  The  chief  officials  name  of  Manor  Park  is  given  also 
of  the  manor  were  the  steward,  who  to  districts  of  Lee,  S..E.,  and  else- 


presided  over  the  courts,  the  bailiff,  where. 

who  managed  the  lord’s  own  pro-  Man  Power.  Term  us(id  to  de- 
perty,  and  the  reeve,  chosen  by  the  note  the  proportion  of  a  nation’s 
tenants  to  look  after  their  interests,  adult  population 
Before  the  end  of  the  Middle  available  for  the 


Ages  the  system  began  to  decay. 
The  villeins  were  attracted  to 
towns,  wherein  residence  for  a  year 
and  a  day  made  them  freemen. 
Courts,  copyholds,  and  other  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  system  survived  into 
the  20th  century,  but  the  Law  of 
Property  Act,  1922,  provided  for 
their  extinction.  See  Copyhold  ; 
Feudalism :  Villeinage ;  consult 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  F. 
W.  Maitland,  1897 ;  Growth  of 
the  Manor,  P.  Vinogradoff,  1905. 

Manor  House.  In  feudal  times, 
the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  his  retinue.  The  hall 
was  the  most  important  chamber, 
and  in  addition  to  this  were  the 
solar,  i.e.  the  lord’s  private  cham¬ 
ber,  the  kitchen,  servery  or  general 
service  room,  larder,  and  buttery. 
Diming  the  13th  century  windows 
began  to  be  glazed.  The  liall  con- 
f  imied  for  .some  centuries  to  be  the 
principal  apartment ;  but  the  solar 
W’as  enlarged  and  used  as  a  “  with¬ 


Manresa,  Spain.  Main  entrance  of 
the  cathedral  o£  Our  Lady  o£  Dawn 


al  wealth,  greiiicr  in  t  he  case  of  an 
iiidustri!ilis(‘d  nation.  Thus,  Die 
man  power  of  Grc'at  Britain’s  pop. 
of  less  than  50,0()0,{I0()  is  a  source 
of  greater  national  wt'alih  than 
that  of  ilie  sub-ccinl  incni  of  India, 
which  exceeds  400,000,000.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  highly  industrialised  coun¬ 
try  like  the  U.S.A.  is  richer  in  the 
man  power  availabk'  from  its  pop. 
of  130,000.000  than  is  the  IT.S.S.R. 
with  a  ])op.  of  103.000,000. 

In  time  of  war  th(>!  allocation  of 
man  powiu-  in  such  ])roportion  that 
the  maximum  iiuiubcirH  can  be 
drafted  into  the  lighting  servicers, 
while  ensuring  that  sufficient 
workers  are  retained  in  industry  to 
supply  the  lighring  services,  is  one 
of  the  most  diffieult  administrative 
jiroblems.  In  the  S(^cond  Great 
War  the  dcunocracies  wtu’c  obliged 
to  follow  the  oxamx)b^  of  the  dic- 
tatorsbips  and  direct  the  adult 
population  to  tlio  SiU’vices  or  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  tlicir  labour 
could  best  be  employed.  In  the 
U.K.,  by  the  Enie.rgency  Powers 
(Delcmce)  Act  of  May,  1940,  the 
ministry  of  Ijabour  was  given 
authority  to  mobilises  man  power 
and  direct  it  into  ilu^  cbann(4s  most 
likely  to  iuereaso  the  effici(uiey  of 
t.h(‘  war  (dforl..  At  one  time  a 
nation’s  strength  in  man  power 
was  judged  by  thci  numl)er  of 
troops  it  was  able  to  put  in  the 
field,  but  in  mode.rn  warfare  only  a 
compai'at/ively  small  jiroportion  of 
tlic  population  is  availabh^  for  the 
fighting  servie(5s.  IkdAviHui  the 
years  if>3f)  and  1945  only  4,542,000 
men  and  wonum  wiu’o  available  for 
fihe  fighting  sc'.r vices  out  of  a  pop. 
of  50,000,000 ;  all  ofher  adults 
capable  of  working  wore  required 
to  supply  civil  and  warlike  needs. 

After  fhe  8t^(5ond  Gniat  War, 
Great  Britain’s  lack  of  dollar  ex¬ 
change  demamhid  tlui!  maximum 
export  of  manufactured  goods  in 
order  to  gain  oxcliange  for  the  im¬ 
port  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
Hence,  in  1 947  -50  the  govt,  again 
took  powers  to  direct  man  power, 
this  time  into  industries  making 
goods  for  export,  thus  preventing 
shortage  of  man  power  in  many 
indiistricH,  espoeially  coalmining 
and  textile  production. 

Manresa  (anc.  Munorisa).  Town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Oardoner, 
spanned  by  Romaxi  and  raodtwn 
bridges,  40  m.  by  rly.  N.hJ.W.  of. 
Barcelona.  It  has  a  beautiful 
Gothic  church,  a  church  built  over 
the  grotto  associated  with  Loyola’s 
visions,  and  a  Dominican  monas¬ 
tery.  A  busy  rly.  junction,  it  manu¬ 
factures  ('otton,  woollen,  and 
silken  goods,  elunnicals,  etc.  Pop. 


MANRIQUE 


MANSFIELD 


(1950)  40,452.  During  iho  Spanislb 
Civil  War,  Mauresa  was  caiptured 
by  the  Nationalist  forc-es  of  Gen. 
Franco,  Jan.  23,  1939,  during  their 
advance  on  Barcelona. 

Manrique,  Joege  (1440-78). 
Spanish  l\Tical  writer.  Son  of  the 
count  do  Paredes,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  family  of  poets  and  soldiers. 
His  Coplas  (Couplets)  brought  him 
fame  and  were  translated  by 
Longfellow. 

Mansard.  Type  of  roof  named 
after  Francois  Mansart  It 

consists  of  four  planes  hinging  on 
and  externally  in¬ 
clined  to  each  other 


Mansbridge,  Albert  (1876-  'Seottisli  school  and  by  Kant.  Ho 
1952).  British  educationist.  Born  adopted  the  theory  of  the  rela- 
at  Gloucester,  Jan.  10,  1876,  and  tivity  of  knowledge ;  externalper- 
cdueated  at  elementary  .schools  and  ception  provides  us  with  appear- 
Battersea  grammar  school,  he  was  ances  only.  He  was  lio.stile  to  the 
founder  of  the  Workers’  Educa-  idealism  of  Hegel,  then  making 


at  an  angle  wide  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  room  s])aco  within 
its  limits,  and  generally  lltted 
with  dormer  windows.  Structur¬ 
ally  inadequate  in  its  simplest 
forms,  it  has  to  be  strengthened  by 
tie  beams.  It  was  abundantly 
emplo3"ed  in  French  neo-classic 
architecture  of  the  17th  century, 
and  has  since  been  used  for  large 
buildings  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  where  space  and  external 
artistic  effect  are  important.  The 
roof  may  be  trussed  or  untrussed. 

Mansart  or  Maksard,  Fran- 
gois  (1598-161)6).  Froneb  archi- 
teot.  Born  in  Paris,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
1635  to  design  the  rebuilding  of 
the  chateau  at  Blois,  and  in  1642 
undertook  the  famous  Maisoii 
(now  Maison-Ijallitte)  for  Kenc  de 
Longueil.  Hia  greatest  work  was 
the  monastery  of  Val  de  GrUce, 
Paris,  (1048),  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  superseded  by 
Richelieu’s  favourite,  Lemercler. 

Mansart,  Jules  Hardouin 
(1646-1708).  French  architect. 
Born  ill  Paris,  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Frangois  Mansart,  he  became,  in 
1675,  the  principal  architect  of 
Louis  XIV,  his  most  important 
work  being  the  palace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  (1678-1708).  His  other 
buildings  included  the  chS/teau  of 
Clagny  for  Mine,  de  Montespan 
(1676),  the  dome  of  the  Invalides 
(1693),  the  chateau  of  Marly 
(1683),  the  fagade  of  the  town  hall 
at  Lyons,  and  the  Place  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Paris.  He  was  made  a 
connL  and  died  suddenly  at  Marly. 


tional  Association  in  England,  way  at  Oxford.  His  works  include 
1903,  and  a  member  of  govern-  Prolegomena  Logica,  1851  ;  Meta- 
meiit  committees  on  education,  phy^wj^^  I860  ;  and  The  Gnostic 
including  the  consultative  com-  Heresies,  1875. 
inittee  of  the  board  of  Education,  MansfeM,  Ernst,  Count  von 
1906-12  and  1924-39.  He  was  («■  1580-1626).  German  sohlier. 
expert  adviser  to  the  British  and  He  was  illegitimate  son  of  Peter, 
Australian  army  education  ser-  prince  von  Manafeld,  governor  of 
vices,  1918-1919,  and  lecturer  on  Luxemburg,  where  he  was  born, 
the  LowHl  foundation,  Boston,  "  _  He  served 

U.8.A.,  1922  and  1934.  Pie  was  '  '  lirst  in  the  im- 

ercatod  O.H.,  1931.  His  books  in-  .  perialarmy 

eluded  An  Adventure  in  Working  '  .A  against  the 

Class  Education,  1920  ;  Talbot  ,  ^  '  Turks  in  Hun- 

und  Gore,  1935  ;  The  Kingdom  of  ;  ,g«^ry,  but  after- 

tho  Mind,  1944.  He  died  Aug.  22, 

Manse  (medieval  LaL  7nansa,  ■  foes.  When 

dwelling).  General  name  for  the  -j^bo  Thirty 

dwelling-house  of  a  Scottish  minis-  von'MansS^ld,  Years’  War  he- 

ter.  Originally  the  house  of  a  land-  German  soldier  gan,  Mansfeld, 

owner  with  the  land  attached,  the  known  as  an 

term  was  later  restricted  to  the  able  soldier,  was  given  a  command 
house  and  laud  attached  to  to  help  the  Bohemians.  He  fouglit 
(ihurches  of  the  established  church  with  varying  success  for  Frederick, 
of  Scotland.  The  duty  of  pro-  elector  palatine,  against  Tilly,  but 
viding  and  maintaining  the  manse  his  troops  w'crc  as  harmful  to  their 
in  repair  rests  upon  the  landed  friends  as  to  their  foes,  for  Mans- 
propriotors  of  the  parish,  though  feld  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
if  they  can  got  it  declared  a  free  mercenary  leaders  of  tliat  time.  He 
manao  the  incumbent  must  do  the  took  a  command  under  the  Dutch 
repairs  after  the  first  15  years,  government,  hut  is  better  known 
The  term  is  also  occasionally  ap-  as  the  leader  of  the  force  sent  by 
plied  to  the  dwelling-house  of  a  James  1  to  restore  the  kinp-’s  son- 
minister  of  any  P’roe  Church  in  in-law,  lYederiek,  to  his  electorate 
England  and  the  U.S.A.,  more  in  Germany.  This  failed,  and, 
particularly  if  it  is  the  property  of  after  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Wal- 
tho  church.  lenstein,  Manshhd  died  in  Bosnia. 

Mansel,  Henry  Longueville  Nov.  29,  1626.  The  family  of 
(1820-71).  British  philosopher  and  Mansfeld,  known  in  Germany, 
divine.  Born  at  Cosgrove,  North-  mainly  for  the  military  prowess  of 
amptonshire,  Oct.  6,  1820,  he  was  its  members,  for  about  seven  cen- 
educatod  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  turiea,  became  extinct  about  tin* 
School,  London,  and  S.  John’s  year  1780. 

College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  Mans&eld.  Mun.  borough  and 
and  tutor  of  S.  John’s  in  1843,  but  market  town  of  Notts,  England, 
was  transferred  in  1855  to  Magda-  It  stands  on  the  Maun,  139  m. 
Icn  as  reader  in  r  i 

philosophy.  In  1  ' 

1859  he  was  made  | 

Waynflete  pro-  j 
fesaor  of  philo-  ; 

Sophy,  and  in  1867 
professor  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history. 

From  1868  until 
his  death,  July  30, 

1871,  he  was  dean 
of  S.  Paul’s.  In 
his  philosophical 
writings  Mansel 
was  in  the  main 
a  supporter  of  Sir 

W.  Hamilton,  but  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire.  Old  parish  church  of 
he  was  also  mflu-  g.  peter  from  the  south-east 

enced  by  the  older  valentine 
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Mansfield  arms 


j  ^  from  London 

and  13  in.  N.  of 
itMl  Hsfe  Nottingham, 
with  which  it  has 
’'b'-  connexions. 
mBB  chief  build- 

ings  are  S.  Peter’s 
church,  a  fine  old 

Mansfield  arms 

church,  a  fine 
modern  one,  the  to’^vn  hall,  and 
the  grammar  school,  founded  in  the 
IBtli  century.  There  are  manufac¬ 
tures  of  hosiery,  shoes,  machinery, 
textile  fabrics,  decorated  tin  ware, 
etc.,  w’hile  around  are  coal  mines, 
to  the  opening  of  which  is  due  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  town  since 
about  1890.  On  the  edge  of  Sher¬ 
wood  Forest,  in  early  times  a 
royal  hunting  ground,  Mansfield 
was  often  visited  by  royalty.  To 
the  S.W.  is  the  King’s  Mill,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  story  of  the  miller 
of  Mansfield  and  Henry  II.  Mans¬ 
field  became  a  borough  in  1891, 
and  gives  its  name  to  a  county 
constituency.  It  has  a  museum 
and  art  gallery.  Market  days,  Mon., 
Thurs.,andSat.  Pop.  (1951 )  51,352. 

Mansfield.  City  of  Ohio,  LJ.S.A., 
the  CO.  seat  of  Richland  eo.  It  is  66 
m.  S.W.  of  Cleveland,  and  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 
rlya.  and  an  airport.  An  important 
industrial  centre,  it  contains 
factories  manufacturing  electrical 
appliances,  sheet  steel  and  tin¬ 
plate,  and  fanning  machinery, 
bettled  in  1808,  it  was  incorporated 
in  1828  and  became  a  city.  Pop. 
(1950)  43,564. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of.  British 
title  borne  since  1776  by  the  family 
of  Murray.  The  first  holder  was  the 
law’yer,  William  Murray.  He  left 
no  sons,  but  by  special  reniainder 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
David  Murray,  7th  Viscount  Stor¬ 
mont  (1727-96).  This  Scottish  title 
dates  from  1621,  when  it  was 
given  by  James  I  to  Sir  David 
Murray.  The  2nd  earl  was  in  turn 
an  ambassador  to  Austria  and  to 
France,  a  secretary  of  state,  and  a 
lord  president  of  the  council  The 
earldom  is  still  held  by  his  descen¬ 
dant,  Mungo  David  Malcolm  Mur¬ 
ray  (b.  Aug.  9, 1900),  becoming  7th 
earl  in  19&.  He  had  been  M.P. 
for  Perth,  1931-35,  served  on 
various  government  commissions 
and  was  well  known  as  an 
ornithologist.  The  earPs  chief 
seat  is  Scone  Palace,  near  Perth, 
and  his  eldest  son  is  known  as 
Lord  Scone. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray, 
Earl  of  (1705-93).  English  judge. 
A  son  of  the  5th  Lord  Stormont,  he 
was  born  at  Scone,  near  Perth, 
March  2,  1705,  and  educated  at 


Westminster  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1730, 
he  became  M.P.  for  Borough- 

-  bridge  and 

^  -yfe  i  solicitor-gener- 

i'’ '  i  ’  attor- 

<\y- 

1754;  and  lord 

''■'j  1756.  He'held 

office  in  the 

castle’s  cabinet 

the  weightiest 
/J  and  most  elo- 

MJn.-nnoU.  quentTory 

leaders  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  although  he  re¬ 
fused  to  be  distracted  by  politics 
from  his  judicial  career.  His 

decisions  on  commercial  law  were 
important,  but  his  legal  learning 
has  been  questioned.  As  a  poli- 


In  1911  she  published  her  first 
collection  of  short  stories,  In  A 
CTer-man  Pension.  Much  influenced 
by  Chekhov,  she  established  the 
intellectual  position  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  short  story  in  English 
literature.  Later  cnllcctioiis  in¬ 
cluded  Bliss,  1920  ;  The  Garden 
Party,  1922  ;  The  Dove’s  Nest,  and 
Poems,  1923  ;  and  a  posthumous 
volume  Something  Childish.  She 
died  at  Fontainebleau,  Jan.  9, 
1923.  Her  journal  appeared  in 
1927  ;  her  letters  in  1928  ;  collected 
stories  in  1946.  A  Life  by  R.  E. 
Mantz  and  J.  M.  Murry  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933. 

Mansfield  College.  Permanent 
jwivate  hall  of  the  Ihriversity  of 
Oxford  which  receives  under¬ 
graduates  for  tuition  in  any  school, 
and  gradnUtes  for  training  in 
theology.  Dating  from  1886,  it 
derived  from  Siiring  Hill  College, 


Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Front  of  college  buildings,  with  the  chapel  forming 

the  wing  on  the  right 
Frith 

tician  he  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Birmingham,  founded  1838  as  a 
Junius,  and  incurred  odium  by  Congregational  training^  college 
his  falsely  alleged  bias  in  conduct-  by  George  Storer  MaiiHlield,  his 
ing  the  trial  of  that  writer’s  sister,  and  others.  The  (iollege 
printers  and  publishers.  He  gave  buildings,  npcuod  in  1889  as  a 
the  famous  decision  that  slaves  non -residential  postgrad  mite  theo- 


are  free  when  they  land  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Owing  to  his  support  of 
the  R.C.  relief  hill  in  1778,  his 
house  in  Bloomsbury  was  burnt 
by  the  Gordon  rioters  in  1780. 
Having  received  an  earldom  in 
1776,  Mansfield  retired  from  the 
bench  in  1788,  and  died  March 
20,1793.  >S'ee  Ken  Wood.  Consult 
Life,  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  1936. 


logical  college,  were  in  1946  con¬ 
verted  to  aecomniodate  28  re¬ 
sident  stuclciuta.  Mansfield  col¬ 
lege  was  granted  the  status  of  a 
permanent  private  hall  of  the 
university  in  1955 

Mansfield  Park.  Novel  by 
Jane  Austen.  Published  anony¬ 
mously  in  1814,  it  is  notable  for  its 
admirably  drawn  scenes  of  English 


Mansfieldj  Katherine  (1890-  country  society  and  the  lifelike 
123).  New  Zealand-born  British  characters  of  Mrs.  Norris,  Heiny 
riter.  Born  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  and  Mary  Crawford,  and  the  Price 

family.  The  scene  is  set  principally 
in  Northanis  where,  at  Mansfield 
Park,  the  heroine  Fann)'  Price  lives 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Bertram.  Of 
greater  maturity  than  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  this  novel  ranks  with 
Persuasion  in  its  restraint  and 
depth  of  observation. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse.  Urban 
the  public-  Katherine  Mansfield,  dist.  of  Notts,  England.  It  is  2  m. 
ion  of  the  British  writer  Mansfield,  with  a  rly.  sta- 


1923).  New  Zealand-born  British 
writer.  Born  at  Wellington,  N.Z., 
she  came  to 
England  as  a 
child,  and 
settled  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1913 
she  married 
J.  Middleton 
Murry  (q.v.) 
with  whom  she 
was  associated 
in  the  public-  Katherine  Mansfield, 
ation  of  the  British  writer 


review  Rhythm,  and  contributed  tion.  It  is  in  a  coal  mining  district, 
leading  articles  to  The  Athenaeum  while  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
under  her  husband’s  editorship,  also  worked.  Pop.  (1951)  17,821 
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Mansion  Honse.  Name  given 
to  the  official  residonoo  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  also  applied 
to  other  buildings  of  the  r-,  ^ 
kind.  It  stands  opposite  j 
the  Bank  of  England  I 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  Oct.  25,  1739,  but  the 
builcling,  designed  by 
George  Dance  the  elder, 
was  not  finished  till  1753. 

The  front  facade  is  screen¬ 
ed  by  a  portico  of  six 
fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
the  pediment  enclosing  a 
design  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  in  high  relief,  of 
a  female  figure  crowned 
with  turrets,  symbolising  Mansion 
the  city  of  London.  The 
building  is  of  Portland  stone. 
The  principal  apartment  is  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  designed  by  the 
earl  of  Burlington  after  Vitruvius, 
90  ft.  by  60  ft.,  where  banquets 
and  various  functions  are  ludd. 
Corinthian  columns  support  the 
roof  of  this  room,  which  is  gor¬ 
geously  decorated.  The  city  police) 
court  is  on  the  first  floor. 

There  is  also  a  Mansion  House  in 
Dublin,  the  official  residence  of 
the  lord  mayor  since  1715.  This 
is  in  Dawson  Street,  and  contains 


rector  until  1938.  (ffiicfly  with  por¬ 
traits  and  bi.ndscji.pes,  he  e.xhibitcd 
at  the  New  Mnglish  art  club  and 


Mansion 

stone, 
is  the 


House,  London.  Front  facade  of  the  lord 
mayor’s  official  residence 

the  London  Group,  and  is  r(q)ro- 
sonted  at  the  Ihte  by  Micdiaclmas 
Daisies,  purchased  in  1923.  IHs 
publications  imduded  studies  of 
Rembrandt  (1923)  and  Degas.  Ho 
dic'd  duly  3,  19*1 5. 

Manson,  Miit  Patrick  (1844- 
1922).  British  physician.  Born 
Ocit.  3,  KS44,  at  Fingaisk,  AbcrdcHm- 
shirc,  he  took  his  mcHlical  degree 
at  Aberdeen  University.  He  spoci- 
ali.scd  in  parasitology  and  bcasarne 
physician  and  mc^dical  adviser 
to  the  Colonial  office.  He  wa.s  the 


the  Round  Room,  built  in  honour 
of  George  III,  and  still  the  largest 
meeting  place  in  the  city.  Hero  was 
held  the  first  session  of  Dull  Eiro- 
ann  ;  here  was  signed  the  Anglo- 
Irish  treaty  of  1921. 

Manslaughter.  Tcu’m  used  in 
English  law.  It  means  nn lawfully 
slaying  another  wdthout  rnaliec'. 
aforetiiought.  Manslaughter  may 
be  almost  an  accident,  or  very 
nearly  a  murder,  or  any  homicide 
between  those  two.  441118,  to  kill  a 
man  upon  great  provocation, 
“  upon  a  sudden  heat,”  is  man¬ 
slaughter  removed  from  murder 
only  by  the  fact  of  the  provoca¬ 
tion.  If  the  driver  of  a  vehicle 
drives  with  such  negligence  that  a 
jury  finds  his  negligence  criminal, 
and  runs  over  and  kills  someone, 
he  also  is  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
though  he  had  no  intention  of 
harming  the  person  slain.  Man¬ 
slaughter  is  a  felony  ;  and  its  maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  is  imprisonment 
for  life.  See  Murder. 

Manson,  James  Bolivar  (1879™ 
1945).  British  art  critic  and  paint¬ 
er.  Born  in  London,  June  26,  1879, 
he  was  educated  at  Dulwich,  and 
studied  art  at  Heatherley’s,  Lam¬ 
beth  art  school,  and  Julian’s,  Paris. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Group  (q.v.)  he  became  its  secre¬ 
tary.  Assistant  keeper  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  1917-30,  he  was  then  di¬ 


first  to  suggest  that  the  malarial 
})araiHite  was  <airr'icd  by  the 
mosquito,  whicdi  theory  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  experiment  as  corrcMit  by 
1900.  He  pnblishtal  Goulstonian 
Lectures,  189(5;  Tropical  l)i- 
soaacH,  1898.  Manson,  who  was 
E.R.S.,  was  knighted  in  1903,  and 
die<l  April  9,  1922.  *SVy'  Malaria; 
Ross,  Sir  R.  ;  comuU  Info,  B.  Man- 
son- Bahr  and  A.  Ahiock,  1927. 

Maxison-Bahr,  Sir  Piiuji*  (b. 
1881),  British  jihysician,  educated 
and  trained  at  Rugby,  Cambri^lge 
umversity,  and  London  Ros])itaI. 
Ho  married  the  daughter  of  the 
above  Sir  Patrick  MauKon,  and 
added  her  surname  to  his  own. 
Specialising  in  tropical  medicine, 
ho  was  in  charge  of  research  ex¬ 
peditions  to  Fiji,  n)09,  and  Goylon, 
1912,  Consulting  physician  to  the 
Colonial  office  from  1929,  ho  was  a 
director  of  the  clinical  (livision  of 
the  London  school  of  hygiene  and 
tropical  medicine  and  senior  physi¬ 
cian  at  the  hospital  for  tropical 
diseases.  Ho  contributed  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  malaria  to  this  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  He  was  knighted  in  394-1. 

Manstein,  Frit?!  Eiuon  von  (b. 
1887).  Gorman  soldier.  Twelfth 
child  in  an  E.  German  military 
family  named  von  Lowinski,  he 
was  adopted  soon  after  birth  by 
relatives  named  von  Manstein. 
Becoming  a  soldier,  he  was  chief 


of  staff  to  Rnridstedt  in  Polam! 
during  Sept. "Oct.,  1939.  He  cap¬ 
tured  Sevastoj)ol  July  3,  1942, 
b('ing  promoted  F.M.  on  July  I. 
(Commanding  in  the  Ukraine  in 
1943,  ho  was  respousible,  Nov.- 
Dec.,  for  the  only  sorious  sel,bac,k 
th(i  Rn.ssians  entR)imtcred  in  ro- 
eonqiKudng  their  country.  Re¬ 
moved  from  the  command  in  S. 
Russia  in  April,  1944,  ho  was 
arrested  at  a  hospital  in  Hehlcswig- 
Holst(‘in  Aug.  31,  1945,  and  tuikeni 
to  England.  He  testified  for  the 
German  high  (command  and 
gcuieral  staff  before^  the  NuremlKU’g 
trihnnal,  Aug.  9,  1946.  Ho  was 
ndea.sed  from  a  p.o.w.  hospital  n4» 
Diss,  Norfolk,  in  July,  1949;  but 
Polish  and  Riiissian  accusations 
that  he  was  a  war  criminal  led 
to  liis  trial  b(4bre  a,  British  military 
e.onrt  a,fc  Hamburg  where  ho  was 
ooiKhnnned  in  Dec.  to  18  (reduced 
lab'r  to  12)  years’  imprisonnK'nt, 
chielly  for  allowing  the  killing  of 
hostage's.  He  was  rek'ased  on 
the  expiry  of  his  scnleiKH*)  (li^ss  re¬ 
mission  for  good  condu(4,)  May  7, 
1953. 

Maxiston.  R.A.F.  slnUori  'in 
Kent,  England,  on  (-ho  coast  2^ 
m.  iS.W.  of  Margate.  Opened  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  Idrst  Gnuit  War  a,H  a 
R.N.A.S,  (gaining  e(n(j'o,  (s»n- 
vorted  lat,or  into  a  training  ei'.nln^ 
for  R.A.F.  (light  mechanics  and 
armourers,  during  ilui  S<'eond 
Grcaf/ War  it  was  an  advanocal  ba,so 
of  No.  11  lighter  group,  and  in 
Aug.,  1940,  was  put  out.  of  aiflion 
for  some  weokH,  It  had  air  raid 
sholtorfl  80  ft.  below  ground  in  t  un- 
nols  made  by  German  prisomu's  in 
1917-18  as  ammunition  sl.oros.  The 
aerodrome  covers  ],4()0  ac'.rt^s,  luul 
after  t  he  Second  Great  War  passed 
to  Hi.A.F.  transport  cominand. 

Mansura  or  El  Manhuiu. 
City  of  !A)wer  Egypt.  Situali'd  at 
the  junction  of  tho  Damietta 
branch  of  tho  Nile  and  a  canal 
which  goes  to  Lake  Mair/uila,  it  is 
a  flourishing  comincsrcial  town  and 
tho  contro  of  a  large  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  district.  Hero  is  the  old  fortress 
of  S.  Louis  of  France,  recently  re,- 
atored,  where  ho  was  imprisoruHl 
in  1250.  Near  aro  the  laiins  r>l 
tho  temple  of  Ms.  Pop.  102,990. 

Manta.  Coastal  town  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  in  Manal)i  prov.  On  tho  H.  of 
Manta  Bay,  it  is  a  port  for  eaiaio, 
colfoo,  fruit,  ivory,  nuts,  and  tho 
Jipijapa  (so-called  Panama,)  hat,H. 
Pop.  (eat.)  19,000. 

Mantalini,  x\Li«'RiU).  Oharactin- 
in  Diclcens’s  novel  Nicholas  Ni<'kl(v 
by.  An  amorous  dandy,  ho  spcuids 
the  money  of  his  wife,  a  foshion- 
able  London  mantua  ma.kor,  until 
hi.s  extravagance  brings  them  both 
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Mantegna.  One  o£  nine  frescoes  illustrating  Tke  Triumpb.  of  Caesar,  by 
ftjidrea  Mantegna  ;  painted  1484-90,  they  are  now  in  Hampton  Court  Palace 


to  poverty.  His  speech  is  as  ex¬ 
travagant  as  his  habits  :  ineonse- 
queatial  and  sprinkled  with 
“dem”  and“  demd,”  it  helps  to 
make  him  one  of  the  author’s  most 
memorable  and  entertaining  grot¬ 
esques. 

Mantaro.  River  of  central 
Peru.  Rising  in  the  pruv.  of  J imin, 
it  di-ains  L.^Junin  (or_  Chinchay- 
cocha)  and  flows  S.E.  into  Huan- 
cavehca.  It  breaks  through  the 
Andes  and,  turning  N.E.,  joins  the 
Apurimac,  the  united  stream  form¬ 
ing  the  Ene.  Length  about  280  m. 

Mantegna,  Andbea  (1431- 
1506).  Italian  painter.  Born  at 
Vicenza,  he  was  adopted  by 

S  quarcione, 
and  painted  an 
a  1 1  a  r-p  i  e  c  e , 
The  Madonna 
in  G-lory,  for 
S  .  Sofia, 
Padua,  1448. 
He  came  early 
under  the  in- 
fluence  of 
Andrea  Mantegna,  Donatello, 
ItaJto  painter  the 

daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  deco¬ 
rated  the  Eremitani  church  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  1450-59,  and  painted  a  trip¬ 
tych,  The  Madonna  Enthroned,  for 
the  church  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona.  By 
1455  he  was  virtually  chief  of  the 
Paduan  school,  and  had  painted 
his  fine  Agony  in  the  Garden,  now 


in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
Invited  to  Mantua  by  the  mar¬ 
quess,  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  about 
1460,  he  painted  the  triptych,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  for  the 
chapel  of  the  old  castle  in  that  city. 
His  great  series  of  nine  pictures, 
The  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar, 
in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  was 
executed  1484-90.  In  1488,  at  the 
request  of  the  pope,  Mantegna  de¬ 
corated  the  Belvedere  chapel  in  the 
Vatican  with  frescoes.  He  painted 
the  Madonna  della  ^Tttoria,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  about  1495. 

Mantegna,  who  died  Sept.  13, 
1506,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Ita¬ 
lian  painters,  and  his  influence  was 
immense.  His  style,  formed  on  the 
antique,  is  severe  and  statuesque. 
Most  of  his  decorations,  painted  on 
dry  plaster,  have  decayed.  His 
easel  pictures  were  mostly  executed 
in  tempera.  An  expert  engraver, 
he  introduced  to  Mantua  the  art  oi 
engraving  on  copper  with  the  burin. 
There  are  Lives  by  P.  Kristeller 
and  P.  Yriarte,  both  1901. 

Mantelpiece*  Upper  part  oi 
cloak  of  a  fireplace.  In  Roman¬ 
esque  architecture  they  were  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  of  the  hood 
type.  In  Gothic  decoration  the 
hood  was  still  the  predominating 
form  ;  but  it  was  often  of  huge 
dimensions.  With  the  Renais¬ 
sance  the  canopy  was  replaced  by 
rectangular  structures,  adorned 


with  columns,  pilasters,  cornices, 
and  pediments.  Heavy  carving 
was  introduced,  decorated  with 
figures,  animals,  flowers,  and 
heraldic  symbols.  In  Tudor  ami 
Jacobean  England  there  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Gothic  and  Classic,  quaint 
but  not  unpictiiresiiiic.  Inigo 
Jones  and  Christopher  Wren  intro¬ 
duced  more  purely  architectural 
forms.  Stone,  marl)l(\  wood, 
faience,  and  nudal  have  bc'cn  used 
for  mantelpieces,  the  marble  ami 
wood  often  being  rhdily  inlaid. 
Mantelpieces  went  out  of  fashion 
about  the  mitldle  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  came  into  vogue  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  19th  ;  but 
the  20tli  century  reversion  to  sim¬ 
plicity  and  tlie  increasing  use  of 
gas  and  electrit^  i-adiators  did  not 
encourage  further  dcvcloinuent. 
Ohinmey-Piecc  ;  House. 


Mantes-La-Jolie.  Town  of 
Erauce,  in  the  dept,  of  Seine-et- 
Oisc.  Formerly  called  Mantes,  and 
i  n  c  o  r  p  o  rating 
Gassii^ourt,  ifi  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Heine,  35  m. 
by  liy.  W.  of 
ihiris :  it  is  the 
junction  of  the 
Paris- Dieppe  and 
Paris  -  (Jlierbourg 
rly.  lilies.  Tliere  is 
trade  in  cereals,  fruits,  etc.,  and 
tanning  is  carried  on.  Note¬ 
worthy  Imih  lings  included  a 
Gothic  church  of  Noire  Dame, 
chiefly  from  the  late  12th  century, 
with  later  additions,  a  Ihth  century 
hotel  de  ville  with  a  fine  staircase, 
and  the  tower  of  S.  Maclou  church, 
destroyed  in  the  Pi, evolution. 


Mantes  arms 


! 


Mantes-La-Jolie,  France.  W.  front 
of  the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame 


manteuffel 
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VVilliani  the  (Vauiiu'roi'  waw  liita,!!)’ 
injured  by  a,  fall  tVoiii  liis  horsi' 
at  Mantes  in  10S7.  Ih)|).  I  .'MSI. 

JJuriiifi;  the  liberation  ol  KraiHee, 
1944,  U.y.  armour  reached  Ma.ntes- 
Gassicourt,  Aug.  19;  next  day  IhfS. 
infantry  established  tlui  first 
bridgehead  across  the  Scaiu^  near  by 
from  which  on  the  22nd  they  Ix'gaii 
a  strong  otreiisive, 

Manteiilfel ,  Im  )  \^'  i  n  ("I  a  n  s  K  a  r  r., 
Freiueiir  N’ON  (1809-  85).  (hu'nuin 
soldier.  Born  Keb.  24,  1809,  lu‘.  on-' 
tered  the  Prussian  army  in  1827. 
In  1S()4  be  served  against  the 
Danes,  being  made  governor  of 
.Slesvig  wlum  flic  war  e.nded.  Hc^ 
led  a  division  and  Dien  an  army 
in  the  war  of  18()().  In  1870  he  led 
a  corps  against  France  Ix'fore 
becoming  commander  of  the  army 
in  succession  to  iSteinmcd//.  During 
1871-73  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  Made  a  liehD 
marshal,  he  wasgovenior  of  Ik'rlin; 
and  from  1870  of  Alsae(‘,- Lorraine, 
until  he  died  on  dum*  17,  1885. 

Ma  ntil  1  a 
(  8  p . ,  1  i  1 1  U‘ 
mantle).  V'eil 
of  black  or 
white  laec,  the 
national  hearh 
dress  of  Span¬ 
ish  women,  and 
also  worn  in 
P  0  r  t  u  gal. 

Originally  i  t 
was  a  light 
cloak  or  carjie, 
the  material 
being  usually 
a  costly  fabric. 

Mantinea. 

City  of  Arcadia 
in  ancient 
Greece,  which 
gives  its  name  to  two  famouB  bat¬ 
tles.  The  first  was  fought  in  418 
B.C.,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Spartans  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Argiv(‘s,  Arcadians, 
and  Athenians.  Ttie  second  was 
fought  in  362  b.c.  between  the 
Spartans  and  the  Thebans  under 
Epaininondas,  who  was  victorious, 
but  fell  in  the  battle.  The  site  was 
excavated  in  1888, 

Mantis  (Gr.,  diviner).  Name 
given  to  insects  of  the  family 
Mantidae  (order  Orthoptera), 
found  in  S.  Europe  and  the  tropics. 
Large  and  powerful,  long  in  the 
body,  and  armed  with  forelegs 
specially  adapted  for  seizing  their 
prey,  they  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
colour,  many  of  them  being  curi¬ 
ously  like  the  leaves  and  flowers 
among  which  they  lurk.  The  name 
praying  mantis  has  been  given  to 
the  common  European  species  on 
account  of  its  habit  of  resting  with 


its  foi'clogs  raiscHl  in  a.  (h'votinmil 
attitude.  14ie  insects  luivc‘  always 
ht'oii  held  in  sufic'rsiitious  a,w'e  hy 
tiu'  Gre(Ls,  Turks,  Hindus,  etc. 

Mantle  (Lat.  uianlrlhoi},  nap¬ 
kin  ;  cloak).  Sleevc'lcss,  loose  cloak 
w'orii  over  (Alicr  clothes  hy  citluM’ 
sex.  The  toga 
w'oru  hy  the 
Pomans  and 
t  h  e  ])cplum 
and  (:hlaniyH 
of  t  he  Gr(‘<'ks 
want'  varieties 
of  the  mantle. 

In  the  prest'iit 
(lay  a  mantU* 
forms  part  of 
the  robes  of 
state  of  pee  I’M 
and  knights 
of  various  or¬ 
ders.  *SV'e(\)s- 
(,ume  ;  Toga. 

Mantle. 

Af»pliatK*o  for 
lighting.  The 
incandescamb  gas  mantle  is  ba,Hod 
upon  tho  conversion  of  (mergy  in 
the  form  of  heat  to  energy  iri  tho 
form  of  light.  Substanc^ca  wdd(4i 
radiate  a  high  proportion  of  im¬ 
parted  lieat  energy  in  tho  form  of 
light  arc  therefore  needed.  The 
rare  earths,  tJioria  and  eeria  (which 
are  the  oxides  of  thorium  and 
(‘eriiim  rc'spc'ctively),  are  the 
()rineipal  aourecis.  Invented  hy 
Karl  Auer  von  Wt^shiich  in 
1 884,  the  gaa  mantle  was  first  pro- 
(IucchI  eommeroially  in  1886. 
Gradual  improveunent  led  to  the 
inverted  gas  mantle,  dome  shaped 
for  use  with  low  pressure,  and 
elongated  thimble  abaped  for  use 
with  liigh  |)resHuro,  gas  supplies 
the  dilTeriug  shape  of  the  mantle 
eon  forms  roughly  to  tho  di  tiering 
natural  c.ontour  of  the  flames  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  size  retjuired  de- 
pomls  upon  the  size  of  tho  burner. 

A  mantle  is  made  by  knitting  an 
appropriately  shaped  bag  from 
artifudal  silk.  Idie  open  end  is 
bound  by  asbestos  th  rt^ad  to  a  fire- 
cilay  holder  ring,  and  the  fabric  is 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  the 
nitrates  of  thorium  and  ctwium. 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  99  to  i 


Mantis.  Specimens  of  the  curious 
insect  called  the  praying  mantis 


(found  hy  expericuico  to  he  the 
best  proportions),  and  dried 
Wlien  dry,  tlic  mant  le  is  hnrnt  to 
eoiivert  tlic  nitrates  to  oxid(‘.s,  and 
then  (lipped  in  c.ollodidu  solution, 
whi(’h  gives  it  suilieicnt  stiamgth 
for  handling  and  transport.  Tho 
eollodion  biirna  out  when  the 
mantle  is  lirst  ustal. 

Mantlet.  Military  tei*m  aipplie.d 
to  gr(a)V(?s  cut  above  and  below 
the  gunjiort  in  tanks  to  allow  t4ie 
gnu  to  be  (4evat(*(l  or  <lej)resse(L 

Mantling.  Term  usc^d  in 
heraldry.  It  includes  the  robe  of 
estate  placed  lu'hind  a  shield  ol' 
arms,  tlie  silken  capes  and  scarves 
or  fancy  scrolls  pendent  irom  the 
helm  or  crest,  and  hy  extension 
the  ribbons  and  knotted  c'.ords 
placed  as  external  d(HJora.tions- 


greut  nobles  powdered  both  the 
cloak  and  lining  with  their  badges. 

The  silken  lielm  or  crest  scarf 
represents  the  sca/ff  of  authority 
worn  in  battle,  or  the  gage  of 
honour  borne  in  louniaments,  and 
is  represented  as  tattered  in  strite. 
Tho  foliated  siUTill  is  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  scarf,  lli  is  generally 
re))reHente(l  as  scarlet,  linexl  with 
white,  or  is  a  eomhinalion  of  tLe 
livery  colours.  In  Scfottish  iHU'ald- 
ry  tho  Hc-arf  is  sometimes  replaced 
hy  a  hunch  of  lloating  ribbons  of 
tli(i  clan  tartan.  Sucli  riL)l)ous,  but^ 
of  livery  colours,  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  repres(mlcd  as 
black,  or  alternately  black  and 
wduie,  when  tho  bearer  wan  in 
mourning,  or  had  taken  vows  to 
enter  tho  religious  life. 

Mantoux,  Baui.  JosKrn  (b. 
1877).  French  politician  and  (.‘du- 
(uitionist.  Born  at  Paris,  April  14, 
1877,  he  became  sec.  of  the  Hautes 
Llbudes  Hoeiales  in  1900,  and  was 
apj)ointtMl  professor  at  Oluiptal 
college  1906,  and  at  the  rhiris 
school  of  economics,  1910.  A  bril¬ 
liant  linguist,  he  (‘.ame  to  Loudon 
university  in  1913,  teaching  liter¬ 
ature  and  sociology,  and  leaving 
serve  in  t-he  First  Great  War,  Xde 
was  apijoitilod  director  of  the 
League  of  Nations  political  section 
in  1919  and  left  that  oilitux  1927,  in 
order  to  direct  tho  Geneva  high 
school  of  inleraational  studit^s, 
founded  by  him.  He  again  hotuimo 
professor  in  Baris  in  1935,  staying 
until  th©  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 


Mantilla  as  worn 
by  Spanish  ladies 


Mantle  of  mid- 
Victorian  fashion 
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when  he  hecame  head  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  section  of  the  French  inmislry  of 
information.  He  published  books 
oil  the  hidiistrial  revolution  in  the 
ISth  ceiitiirv  and  on  Britain. 

Mantrap.  Device  for  catching 
trespassers.  A  common  form  had 
a  pair  of  metal  gripping- jaws 


S.  yebastianks  is  another  noted 
church.  The  ducal  palace,  begun 
111  130il,  has  500  rooms,  ainl  mural 
decorations  by  iTiiilio  Eoinano,  a 
native  of  the  city,  who  also  de¬ 
signed  the  Palazzo  del  Tc  and 
decorated  it  with  statues  and  fres¬ 
coes.  The  castle  of  the  Gonzagas, 
of  the  14tli  centurv,  with  frescoes 
by  Mantegna,  houses  the  archives. 
There  are  museums,  an  observa¬ 
tory  and  botanical  gardens,  and 
also  a  Hue  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  industries  include 
ironworks,  breweries,  tanneries, 
oil-mills,  doll  factories,  printing 


secured  ^  horizon-  ^ 

when  a  member  |  ^ 

connected  to  it  ^ 

wno  o  +  onn-norl  Mantiap.  Specimen  ifl  thc  Londofl  MuseuiQ.  Bottom, 
s  I  e  p  p  e  a 

upon,  iheir  use 

is  now  illegal  except  in  houses  and  paper-making  establishments, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  A  Roman  city,  Mantua  was  the 

Mantras.  Miscellany  of  psalms,  birthplace  of  Virgil.  It  was  taken 
hymns,  and  prayers  forming  part  by  the  Lombards,  afterwards  pass- 
of  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  ing  from  one  ruler  to  another  in 
Hindus.  The  term  is  applied  also  fairly  rapid  succession.  Soon  after 
to  a  text  or  religious  formula  used  1300  began  its  long  association 


of  which  it  was  the  centi’o,  was  one 
of  the  most  imporlant  of  the  small¬ 
er  Italian  slates.  In  1708  Mantua 
v\as  taken  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
I,  and  it  remaiiu'd  Austrian  until 
1707.  In  1700,  during  his  cain- 
paign  111  Italy,  Napoleon  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  and  after  a  resistance 
lasting  for  eight  months  it  was 
captured  in  Feb.,  1707,  Restored 
to  Austria  in  1815,  it  remained  Aus¬ 
trian  until  1800,  when  it  was  made 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Pop.  (1051)  54,848. 

The  city,  which  lay  in  the  part 
of  Italy  occupied  by  tlic  (lermans 
after  the  armistice  between  Italy 
and  the  Allies  of  Septi.,  104,3,  was 
captured  from  them  by  the  5th 
army  without  serious  lighting, 
April  25,  1045,  and  suffered  only 
scattered  damage.  The  Casa  della 
Cervetta  had  been  (lest  roycnl  in  an 
air  raid,  Aug.,  1044.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  and  8.  Andrea  escaped  intact ; 
the  13th  cent,  e-hurch  of  8.  Francis 
was  almost  completely,  that  of  8. 
Maurice  completcl}^  destroyed. 

Mantzius,  Kako  (1800-1021). 
Danish  actor  and  author.  Son  of 
a  famous  actor,  Kristian  Mantzius, 
his  early  studies  were  in  philology. 
He  was  for  30  years  associatcnl 
with  the  royal  theatre,  of  wOueJi  he 
was  director  1000-13,  and  dislin- 


by  Brahmans  as  a  charm.  /SleeVedas. 

Mantua  (Itah  Mantova).  Pro¬ 
vince  of  N.  Italy,  ill  Lombardy.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  Venetia  and  8.  by 
Emilia.  Watered  by  the  Mincio, 
the  Po,  and  the  Oglio,  it  is  low- 
lying  and  fertile,  producing  rice, 
corn,  and  the  vine.  Area,  903  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1951)  418.204. 

Mautna  (Ital.  Mantova).  Cit}^ 
of  Ital}",  capital  of  the  prov.  of 
Mantua.  It  stands  on  the  river 

Mincio,  100  m,  by 
r  1  y.  E  .  8  .  E .  o  f 
hlilan.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  lagoons  and 
swamps  and  de¬ 
fended  by  walls, 
Mantua,  the  S.W. 
of  the  Quadrilat¬ 
eral  fortresses,  the 
others  being  Leg- 
nago,  Peschiera,  and  Verona,  was 
long  considered  the  strongest  fort¬ 
ress  in  Europe. 

The  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
12th  century,  has  been  altered 
from  time  to  time,  the  interior 
having  been  remodelled  by  Giulio 
Romano.  It  is  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  city’s  finest 
church  is  that  of  S.  Andrea. 
Planned  by  L.  B.  Alberti,  it  was 
begun  in  1472.  It  has  a  fa9ade  of 
white  marble,  and  some  fine  fres¬ 
coes  are  among  its  interior  decora¬ 
tions.  In  it  Mantegna  is  buried. 


Mantua  arms 


with  the  family  of  Gonzaga.  Mem-  guished  himself  in  soiiu^  of  the 
bera  of  this  house,  one  of  whom  plays  of  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  Hoi  berg, 
was  made  duke  of  Mantua,  rc-  Moliere,  and  8hakeH})earo.  He 
mained  its  rulers  until  1708.  Ow-  wrote  A  History  of  Thealrieal  Art, 
ing  to  the  development  of  trade  it  trans.  into  English  by  L.  von  Cos- 
becamo  wealthy,  while  the  duchy,  sel,  1903-09.  He  died  at  Gopeii- 


Mantua,  Italy.  Piazza  Sordello,  with  the  cathedral,  left,  aud  the  facade  of  the 
ducal  palace  ;  monumeut  in  the  piazza  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the  rising 
in  1851.  Top,  vegetable  market,  with  tower  and  dome  of  S,  Andrea 
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a  fish,  supposed  to  be  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Brahma,  which  dragged 
him,  in  a  ship  built  by  him,  on  to 
the  Himalayas.  Hc'.rc  he  formed 
a  woman  of  various  substances, 
and  by  her  became  the  progenitor 
of  the  human  race.  According  to 
tradition,  this  being  was  the 
originator  of  the  Laws  of  Mann. 
The  object  of  these  was  apparently 
to  support  Brahmanism  against 
Buddhism,  and  the  laws,  thougdi 
regarded  as  uninspired,  ar(‘  still 
considered  binding  upon  Brah¬ 
mans.  The  work  is  probably  a 
new  edition,  largely  interpolated, 
of  an  older  work,  and  dates  from 
about  the  Christian  era.  There  is 
an  Eng.  trans.  by  G-.  Buhler  in 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  25, 
1S85.  See  Brahmanism. 

Manual  Training.  Term  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  training  in 
various  handicrafts  without  any 
definite  vocational  aim.  The  idea 
was  to  train  hand  and  eye  as  part 
of  the  general  education  of  the 
faculties.  Manual  instruction  was 
defined  in  tlui  Technical  Instruc¬ 
tion  Act,  1889,  as  “  instruction  in 
the  use  of  tools,  processes  of 
agriculture,  and  modelling  in  clay, 
wood,  or  other  material.'”  Since 
then  educationists  have  realized 
that  much  more  is  dc'sirable,  and 
much  more  than  hand  and  eye 
can  be  developed  through  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  handi¬ 
crafts.  Ill  cousequenco  the  term 
manual  training  has  been  generally 
discarded  in  favour  of  practical 
instruction  (included  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  1918)  or  crafts. 

This  practical  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  fully  recognized  in 
the  provision  of  it  for  children  of 
all  ages,  for  adolescents,  and  for 
adults  as  a  means  of  correlating 
and  integrating  the  work  done  in 
separate  subjects,  e.g.  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  geography,  science, 
and  art.  It  has  been  advocated 
for  the  development  of  self-control, 
self-respect,  and  self-help,  for 
stimulating  the  flagging  interest 
of  pupils,  and  for  fostering  interest 
in  hobbies,  a  point  of  special 
importance  to  the  millions  of 
workers  in  repetitive  processes- 

Practical  instruction  varies  in 
different  schools  according  to  the 
locality,  the  qualifications  of  the 
staff,  and  their  idiosyncrasies.  In 
some  secondary  schools  boys  will 
still  have  only  instruction  in  wood¬ 
work  and  perhaps  metalwork  ;  in 
others  they  will  design  individually 
everything  they  make,  and  pre¬ 
pare,  e.g,  the  scenery  for  school 
plays,  or  devise  realistic  scenes  to 
illustrate  geography,  Ixistory,  or 
scientific  projects.  Girls  in  one 


school  may  ha\'e  only  rudimentary 
needlework  aud  cookery  ;  in  an¬ 
other,  the  teaching  of  art  will  be 
applied  to  crafts  or  house  furnish¬ 
ing  ;  in  another  they  will  pursue  a 
comprehensive  housewifery  course. 
Recent  experiments  suggest  that 
the  extreme  differentiation  of  the 
craft  courses  of  boys  and  girls 
may  not  be  desirable,  particularly 
in  regard  to  crafts  associated  with 
the  liome. 

Manul.  Speeit^s  of  wild  cat 
man  III).  It  has  a  very 
broad,  flattened  head,  and  long  fur 
varying  in  colour  from  grey  to 
buff,  with  a  few  dark  stripes.  It  is 
found  among  the  hills  in  the  wilder 
districts  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
and  feeds  on  small  rodents. 

Manumission  (Lat.  maniis, 
hand  ;  mittere,  send).  The  freeing 
of  a  slave.  In  Roman  haw  a  slave 
might  be  freed  either  formally  or 
informally.  The  formal  methods 
were  (1)  vindicta  or  a  fictitious  law 
suit ;  (2)  ceiisu — by  enrolment  on 
the  (jensus  ;  (3)  testament o — by 

will.  The  informal  methods  in¬ 
cluded  deelaring  him  free  before 
witnesses  or  conferring  freedom 
on  him  by  letter. 

Manure,  Material  added  to 
soil  to  increase  its  fertility.  It 
is  used  to  promote  the  growth  of 
crops  by  supplying  plant  food,  and 
by  generally  improving  the  soil  as 
a  medium  for  plant  growth.  The 
oldest  kind  is  farmyard  manure. 
Varro  in  40  b.c.,  and  Columella  in 
A.B.  40,  both  describe  in  detail  how 
it  should  bo  prepared  and  applied, 
and  their  instructions  were  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  until  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.  Farmyard 
manure  acts  in  both  the  ways 
indicated  above,  and  if  it  could 
be  obtained  in  indefinite  quantities 
farmers  would  ask  for  little  else, 
but  the  amount  is  strictly  limited. 
For  many  years,  therefore,  chemists 
have  been  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  substitutes. 

NimoGEN  Compounds.  These 
arc  perhaps  the  most  effective  of 
all  added  nutrients  under  ordinary 
British  soil  conditions,  and  of  all 
possible  nitrogen  compounds  ni¬ 
trates  arc  the  best.  For  technical 
reasons  only  four  nitrates  arc 
possible  in  practice,  viz.  those  of 
sodium,  calcium,  potassium,  and 
ammonium — and  of  these,  sodium 
nitrate  has  proved  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  It  comes  from  Chile, 
where  it  forms  great  surface  de¬ 
posits  ;  its  origin  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  deposited  from  inland  seas 
which  have  dried  up  ;  owing  to 
its  ready  solubility  in  water  it 
survives  only  in  rainless  regions. 


Enormous  amounts  are  used  in 
agriculture  and  also  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives,  but  supplies 
arc  said  to  be  sufficient  for  over 
300  years  even  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  Calcium  nitrate, 
made  artificially  in  large  quantities 
in  Norway,  is  an  equally  good 
fertiliser. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  nearly 
as  effective  as  sodium  nitrate.  It 
is  produced  from  coal  during  the 
making  of  gas  or  coke,  and  before 
the  First  Great  War  was  exported 
in  large  quantities  from  Great 
Britain.  The  ammonia  can  be 
taken  up  by  plants,  but  normally 
it  is  first  oxidised  to  a  nitrate  in 
the  soil  by  micro-organisms.  This 
process  goes  on  without  appre¬ 
ciable  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  am¬ 
monium  salts  are  not  as  speedy  in 
their  action  as  nitrates.  Calcium 
cyanamidc  or  nitrolim  is  arti¬ 
ficially  produced  on  a  large  scale 
in  Sweden,  Italy,  Canada,  and 
elsewhere,  and  easily  gives  rise  to 
ammonia  in  the  soil. 

Many  organic  substances  contain 
nitrogen  in  complex  eornbinatious 
which,  however,  speedily  decom¬ 
pose  in  the  soil,  yielding  ammonia, 
which  then  oxidises  to  nitrates. 
Usually  a  certain  loss  of  nitrogen 
occurs  during  the  process,  so  that 
these  substances  are  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  As  they  offer  other 
advantages  to  the  cultivator,  they 
may  command  a  higher  market 
price  per  unit  of  nitrogen.  The 
substances  include  bone,  meat 
meal,  dried  blood,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  from  slaughter-houses,  fish 
meals,  and  also  residues  from 
certain  crushed  oil  seeds,  shoddy, 
wool  wastes,  etc. 

Nitrogenous  fertilisers  are  of 
value  on  almost  all  soils  and  for 
almost  all  crops ;  they  increase 
the  weight  of  leaves,  stems,  and 
grain.  The  increased  yield  for  the 
first  increment  of  fertilisers  is 
generally  proportional  to  the 
quantity  applied,  but  later  incre¬ 
ments  produce  smaller  increases 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  and  they  may 
cause  undesirable  secondary  effects, 
such  as  increased  susceptibility  to 
disease.  Caleium  cyanamidc,  cal¬ 
cium  nitrate,  and  ammonia  are 
produced  in  enormous  quantities 
from  the  air,  and  there  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  shortage  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilisers  ever  arising. 

Phospiiatic  Fertilisers.  From 
time  immemorial  farmers  have  re¬ 
cognized  the  utility  of  bones  as 
manure.  When  chemistry  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  agriculture,  it  was  realized 
that  one  effective  constituent  was 
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the  phosphate,  and  that  better  re¬ 
sults  might  be  obtained  by  render¬ 
ing  this  soluble  by  treatment  with 
sufphuric  acid.  There  is  no  longer 
a  sufficiency  of  bone,  but  enormous 
deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  have 
been  discovered.  This  rock  phos- 
Xjhate  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid,  giving  a  mixture  of  calcium 
mono-phosphate  and  calcium  sul¬ 
phate,  which,  however,  is  not  separ¬ 
ated  into  its  components,  but  sold 
as  superphosphate.  This  process  was 
first  worked  out  by  Lawes,  and  it 
proved  the  foundation  of  a  great 
artificial  fertiliser  industry,  wliich 
for  many  years  remained  largely  in 
Eritish  hands.  Superphosphate  is 
especially  efi’eetive  in  promoting 
root  formation,  and  it  is  largely 
used  on  the  so-called  root  crops — 
swedes,  turnips,  etc  — and  on  pota¬ 
toes.  It  also  promotes  early  ripen- 
inir  of  grain,  and  therefore  is  used 
for  hariey,  which  must  be  cut  dead 
ripe,  and  for  wheat  and  oats  in  the 
north  cm  counties  of  England,  and 
in  Scotland,  where  har\’est  is  apt  to 
be  delayed  by  bad  ueather. 

Another  important  source  of 
phosphate  is  basic  slag.  The  richest 
and  best  is  obtained  from  the  Bes¬ 
semer  converter,  but  this  is  now 
largely  displaced  by  the  open 
hearth  system,  which  gives  a  much 
poorer  slag.  Basic  slag  is  alkaline 
and  is  especially  well  suited  for  the 
great  grass  areas  of  boulder  and  lias 
clay  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  of  England. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  in¬ 
creased  yields  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  application  of 
one  cwt,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  one  cwt.  of  super- 
phosiihato  : 


1  cwt.  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or 
cwt.nitrolim 

1  cwt.  guper. 
phosphate  or 
high  grade 
basic  slag 

Wheat,  grain  . . 

«  * 

*  • 

4i  hush. 

0-1 J  hush. 

,,  straw  , 

•  « 

m  » 

5  cwt. 

|-5  cwt. 

Barley,  grain  . . 

«  • 

hush. 

2-3  bush. 

„  straw  . 

•  • 

•  • 

6i  cwt. 

0-2  cwt. 

Oats,  grain  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

7  hush. 

1-3  i  hush. 

„  straw  . 

•  * 

M  • 

6  cwt. 

0-2  cwt. 

Hay  . . 

•  m 

«  ■ 

8-10  „ 

Mangolds 

«  • 

■  > 

32  „ 

20  , 

Potatoes 

•  « 

•  ■ 

20  „ 

10 

fui  on  liglit,  sandy,  or  peaty  soils, 
and  for  crops  such  as  mangolds, 
potatoes,  and  supr  beet,  winch 
make  large  quantities  of  suirar  or 
starch.  They  are  largely  used  in  the 
potato-growing  districts  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Scotland,  and  Chcshiie, 
by  the  mangold  growers  of  Surrey 
and  Norfolk,  and  also  by  tiie  tlmx 
growers  of  N.  Ireland.  C^ertain 
waste  products,  such  as  flue  dust 
from  blast  furnaces,  or  the  rotary 
kilns  of  cement  works,  contain  a 
fair  amount  of  potash  and  are  being 
exploited.  vSeaw'ced  is  also  a 
possible  source,  as,  too,  is  felspar. 
To  some  extent  salt  can  economise 
potash  in  the  plant.  Potassic 
fertilisers  give  tone  and  vigour  to 
the  plant,  and  help  it  to_  resist 
diseases  or  other  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

Lime  acts  by  improving  the  soil. 
It  neutralises*'  the  acidity  \vhich 
often  tends  to  accumulate  ;  it  floc¬ 
culates  the  clay  and  maintains  a 
good  physical  texture,  and  it  tends 
to  put  out  of  action  disease  organ¬ 
isms  such  as  finger  and  toe  in  tur¬ 
nips.  It  can  be  applied  as  quick¬ 
lime  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  to  two 
tons  per  acre,  or  as  ground  lime¬ 
stone  in  double  these  quantities,  or 
as  chalk  in  still  larger  amounts. 
The  use  of  chalk  was  known  to  the 
Britons,  and  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  as  described  by  Pliny  closely 
resembles  that  still  used  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Farmyard  manure  contains  all 
the  elements  of  plant  nutrition, 
and  in  addition  its  organic  matter 
exercises  important  physical  effects 
on  the  soil,  improving  the  tilth 
and  increasing  the  water-holding 
capacity.  These  physical  effects 
are  largely  due  to 
the  straw  and  the 
undigested  food 
residues.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  i  s 
applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  to 
20  tons  i)er  acre- 
Very  much  of  the 
fertilising  value  of 
farmyard  manure 
arises  from  the 


phosphatcK  made  from  th(5 
phates  of  {South  daroliua,  O 


fact  that  the  animal  takes  from  its 
food  mainly  the  carbon  which  the 
plant  does  not  need,  while  it  does 
not  retain  much  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium  which 
the  plant  needs.  The  richer  the  diet 
these  constituents,  therefore, 


Thus  one  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
wliich  contains  IPS  p.c.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  oxide,  P2O5,  is  about  lialf 
as  effective  as  one  cwt.  of  .sulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  contains  20 
p.c.  of  nitrogen.  In  practice  it  is 

customary  to  apply  at  the  rate  of  m  -  - ,  - 

I  to  U  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  the  better  the  manure.  As  a  rule 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  and  one  ton  of  farmyard  manure 
two  to  five  cwt.  of  superphosphate  contains  9-14  lb.  of  nitrogen,  4-5 
or  basic  slag.  lb.  of  phosphoric  oxide  (P'jO^),  and 

Potassic  Febtiliser.s.  In  the  9-15  lb.  of  potash  (KoO).  The 
last  decade  of  the  19th  century  method  of  storage  on  the  farm, 
large  quantities  of  jjotassium  salts  however,  is  often  extremely  waste- 
were  exported  from  Stassfurt  in  ful.  From  time  to  time  other  sub- 
Germany,  and  proved  very  success-  stances  are  put  forward  as  posses¬ 


sing  nianurial  value,  hut  none  has 

stood  the  testot  held  trials.  Licpiicl 

iiiaiiure  may  be  classtHl  with 

farmyard  maiuire.  Occasionally 

it  is  iiscd  in  the  liquid  form  ou 

permanent  grass  and  seeds. 

‘  "  E-  J.  Russoll 

The  cotton  jilaiit,  as  it  has  been 
proved,  is  one  that  well  repays 
the  use  of  maniiri's.  The  actual 
cotton  that  is  grown  ou  the  plant 
takes  from  the.  soil  c.oniparativcly 
little  of  its  fertilising  iiigredientw, 
hut  it  is  quite,  otherwise,  with  the 
seed,  from  which  a  valuable  oil 
is  obtained.  The  loss  L)  the  soil 
caused  by  removing  the  seed  is 
best  made  good  by  the  aiiplication 
of  cotton  oil  cake,  which  is  much 
the  cheapest  fertiliser  tliat  can  be 
obtained  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  cake  is  used  as  manure, 
either  directly  or  indirtadly  by 
giving  it  as  food  to  the  animals 
that  arc  kept  on  the  cotton  fields. 
Of  the  otluu’  manures  that  arc  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the 
most  important  are  the  offal  of 
fisheries  and  abattoirs,  and  super- 

phos- 
Tennes- 

seo,  and  Florida.  See  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  Crops  ;  Fertiliser ;  consiiM 
also  A  Student’s  Book  on  Soils  and 
Manures,  E.  J.  Russidl,  2nil  ed. 
1919. 

Manuscript  (hat.  manu  senp- 
tuSjWrittGn  by  hand).  In  the  wider 
sense,  anything  written  as  opposed 
to  anything  graven  or  printed  ;  in 
the  narrower  sense,  a  text  writtim, 
before  the  general  adoption  of 
printing,  on  piqiyrus,  parchment, 
or  paper.  It  is  very  commonly  ab¬ 
breviated  to  MS.,  plural  MSS.  'Phe 
name  chfirtae  is  espiaually  reserved 
for  shorter  public  or  private  docu¬ 
ments,  cliictly  of  an  ollitual  or  busi¬ 
ness  character,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  ddie  name  coilex 
(trunk  of  a  tree),  now  ap[jlied  to  all 
old  MSS.  gimerally,  wa.s  originally 
given  to  wooden  tabhffiH  with  a 
coating  of  wax,  fastened  together 
for  writing  upon.  The  seieiices 
dealing  with  the  documents  a, ml 
manuscripts  in  general  are  called 
Diplomatic  and  Palaeography. 

The  form  of  the  manuscript  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
writing  material.  The  papyrus  roll- 
form  f  mlunien)  was  the  oldest,  only 
one  side,  as  a  rule  being  written 
upon ;  if  both  sides  wore  n.sed,  the 
rolls  w'ere  called  opislhographi 
(written  on  the  back).  The  modmil 
book-form  {coder)  first  came  into 
general  use  in  the  4tli  century  of 
our  era,  when  jiarchmcnt  had  al¬ 
most  entirely  ousted  papyrus.  In 
Rome,  MSS.  were  as  a  rule  taken 
down  by  several  slaves  at  the  same 
time  from  one  }j(3rson’s  dictation  ; 
this  naturally  led  to  a  number  of 
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mistakes,  and  these  were  further 
increased  by  the  careless  copying 
of  the  monks. 

In  the  courses  of  excavations  at 
Herculaneum,  1752,  and  in  Egypt 
from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  large  number  of  papyrus- 
rolls  has  l)een  discovered.  The 
Egyplian  finds,  mostly  in  Hreek, 
throw  considerable  ligiit  upon  the 
condition  of  the  (anintry  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  under  the 
empire.  Cl  reck  literature  has  ac¬ 
quired  valuable  addilions,  as  the 
mimes  (farces)  of  Herodas,  odes  of 
Baechylides,  fragments  of  Menan¬ 
der,  and  Aristotle’s  Ck)nstitution  of 
Athens.  The  most  important 
parchment  MSS,  mv  the  palimp¬ 
sests  (rubbed  again),  the  writing 
upon  which  has  been  erased  or 
rubbed  out,  so  that  the  parchment 
could  be  used  again,  Tlic  original 
writing  has  in  somc'  (lases  been  re¬ 
stored  by  the  use  ol  eliemicals,  and 
deciphered.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
the  j)arehment  MSS.  is  the  Oodox 
Sinahhms  of  the  Bible,  belonging  to 
tlie  4th  ccnUiry,  and  diset)V(‘.recl  in 
a  Sinai  convmnti.  Auollicr  famous 
MS.  is  the  rodtx  argrnteus  of  llio 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
bishoj)  Ullilas. 

In  iMSS.  the  galheriug  of  the 
sheeis  in  (|uireH  was  of  groat  impor¬ 
tance.  Ea(bi  {|uire  contained  a 
number  of  sheets,  generally  four, 
folded  down  the  middle  and  placed 
insidci  eacth  other,  thus  making  16 
pages.  The  middle  was  indicated 
by  a  siring.  Since  pagination  was 
not  adopted  till  the  15th  (jontiiry, 
the  test  of  llic  completonoss  of  a 
MS.  was  the  numher  of  iu\ges  on 
each  side  of  the  string.  The  chief 
task  in  dealing  vvit  li  several  MSS.  of 
the  same  work  is  to  investigate 
their  mutual  relations,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  mistakes  in  which 
they  agree,  and  to  construct  a  gen¬ 
ealogical  table,  to  establish  the 
text  of  the  archetype,  or  original, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  t^ee 
Book ;  Diplomat  ic ;  Kells,  Book  of; 
Palaeography  ;  Writing. 

Manutius,  Aldus  (1450-1515). 
Latinised  name  of  the  Italian 
scholar-printer,  Aldo  Manuzio  or 
Manucoi.  Ho  studied  at  Romo  and 
Ferrara,  and  about  1400  fouuflcd  a 
press  at  Venice.  Here  were  printed 
the  editions  of 
the  Greek, 

Latin,  and  Ital¬ 
ian  classics 
known  as  the 
Aldine  editions 
{q.v.).  He  did 
much  to  spread 
the  new  learn- 

ing,  and  was  Aldus  Manutius, 
remarkable  lor  Italian  printer 
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his  scholarship  and  care  in  seciir-  line  from  Santiago  to  Havana 
ing  accurate  texts,  beautiful  com-  (487  m.).  Pop.  65,965. 
pact  type,  and  the  cooperation  of  Manzanillo.  Seaport  of  Mexico, 
a  band  of  scholars.  After  an  absence  in  the  state  of  Colima.  It  stands  on 
from  Venice,  1506-12,  he  set  up  his  Manzanillo  Bay,  an  opening  of  the 
press  again  with  his  father-in-law.  Pacific,  38  m.  by  rly.  W.  by  8.  of 
Andrew  Asola,  as  partner.  He  died  Colima.  The  harbour  has  been 
at  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1515,  and  was  rendered  secure  by  a  breakwater 
succiceded  by  his  son  Paulus  and  sea  wall,  and  the  port  is  visited 
(1512-74)  and  the  latter’s  son  by  ste^amer  services.  Population, 
Aldus  (1547-97).  estimated,  30,000. 

Manx  Language  and  Litera-  Manzoni,  Alessandro  (1785- 


Aldiis  (1547-97). 

Manx  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Manx  is  the  form  assumed  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  by  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  languages.  In 
general  structure  it  is  rather  more 
similar  to  Scottish  than  to  Irish 
Gaelic.  Its  orthography  is  based  on 
English  spelling  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  The  earliest  record  of  the 
language  is  in  Bishop  Phillips’s 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  made  in  1610.  Manx  was 
the  everyday  speech  of  the  majority 
of  the  pox^ulation  up  to  the  first 
half  of  the  1 9th  century,  but  few 


1873).  Italian  writer.  Born  at 
Milan,  March  7,  1785,  he  became 
the  leader  of 
the  romantic 

and  medieval  --'Si 

reaction  in  ‘  SS 

Italian  litera- 

g  e  d  i  0  s,  _  The  ^ 

magnola,  1820, 

and  Adehdii,  Manzoui, 

1822,  mark  an  Italian  novelist 
epoch  in  Italian 


mms 

Alessandro  Manzoni, 
Italian  novelist 


native  speakers  remained  in  the  drama  by  their  adoption  of  Shake- 
mid-2()th  Original  literature  is  spearian  methods,  and  by  bold 


sparse.  There  is  an  Ossianic  poem 
in  an  18th-century  M8.  ;  a  number 
of  ballads  and  carols  traditionally 
sung  on  Christmas  Eve ;  and  an 
I8tli-century  translation  of  the 
Bible,  begun  by  Thomas  Wilson 
and  completed  by  Mark  Hildesley, 
both  bishops  of  Sjdor  and  Man. 

Manzanares.  River  and  town 
of  kSpain.  The  river,  on  which 
stands  Madrid,  Hows  8.  for  a  course 
of  40  m.  to  Join  the  Henares.  The 
town  is  a  rly.  junction  on  the 


'4 

mi 


I 
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romanticism  ;  his  novel  of  17th 
cent.  Milan  life  under  Spanish 
rule,  1  Pronit‘Hsi  Simsi  (The  Be- 
trotlied),  1825-27  (lu'w  Eng.  trails, 
by  Archibald  Colquhonn,  1951), 
established  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  and  created  a  school  of 
historical  novelists.  Later  Manzoni 
wrote  Letters  on  Romanticism. 
He  died  at  Milan,  May  23,  1873. 

Maori  (Maori,  man).  People 
of  Polynesian  stock  in  New 
Ztealand.  Numbering  113,777  in 

195L  mostly  in  North 
"^1  island,  they  are  tall, 
;;i  muscular,  olive- brown, 

^  ‘  !  with  straight  or  wavy 

Hy  hair,  and  oval  faces  of 

■[  I  Caucasoid  mien.  They 

preserve  traditions  of 
t-he  arrival  from  Raro- 
tonga  0.  A.D.  1350  of 
their  tribal  ancestors  in 
a  lleet  of  six  double 
canoes  or  single  out- 
The  new'comers 
found  an  indigenous 
population, partly  Pap- 
t  child  on  uasiaii,  being  absorbed 

into  earlier  Polynesian 
immigrations,  especially  one  from 
Tahiti,  c.  850. 

Without  metals,  pottery,  or 
weaving,  they  practised  cookery 
in  hot-stone  ovens,  having  brought 
with  them  the  sweet  potato 
(kumara)  and  the  yam  (taro),  also, 
it  is  said,  the  native  dog.  The  colder 


Maori.  Left,  Maori  woman  carrying  her  child  on  uasian,  being  absorbed 

her  back.  R.ght,  an  old  chief  Polynesian 

Azuer  in  the  prov.  of  Ciudad  Real,  immigrations,  especially  one  from 
27  m.  K  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Tahiti,  c.  850. 

It  is  in  the  arid,  elevated  area  of  La  Without  metals,  pottery,  or 
Mancha.  There  is  an  old  castle,  weaving,  they  practised  cookery 
It  carries  an  important  trade  in  in  hot- stone  ovens,  having  brought 
wheat  and  wine.  Pop.  (1950)  18,204,  with  them  the  sweet  potato 
Manzanillo.  City''and  harbour  (kumara)  and  the  yam  (taro),  also, 
on  S.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  prov.  it  is  said,  the  native  dog.  The  colder 
of  Orient  e.  Situated  at  the  mouth  climate  led  to  the  construction  of 
of  the  river  Canto,  it  has  a  com-  substantial  rectangular  timler 
modious  harbour,  from  which  houses,  wrought  with  jade  adzes 
sugar,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  hides  and  chisels,  and  the  development 
are  shipped.  It  is  a  rly.  terminus,  of  a  virile  art,  especially  in  the 
and  has  connexion  with  the  main  carving  of  bargeboards,  gables, 
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houseposts,  and  canoes.  Personal 
ornament  included  jade  amulets, 
heiiiki,  in  the  form  of  human  em¬ 
bryos.  Face-tattooing,  of  the 
tj^e  called  moJco,  was  effected  by 
grooving  elaborate  designs  into  the 
flesh  with  sharp-edged  bone  adzes. 
This  custom,  reserved  for  the  rul¬ 
ing  class,  has  ceased,  but  w'omen 
still  tattoo  on  lips  and  chin.  New 
Zealand  flax  was  plaited  by  hand 
into  shoulder-mats  and  waist- 
mats,  sometimes  enriched  with 
kiwi  or  moa  feathers.  Cannibalism 
and  infanticide  formerly  prevailed. 

The  priests,  toliunga,  controlled 
taboo  and  divination,  and  pre¬ 
served  the  national  chants,  karakia. 
When  they  exercised  temporal 
power  they  were  called  ariki, 
divine  chiefs,  superior  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  headmen  of  the  clans.  Their 
insignia  were  a  huia  feather  in  the 
head-dress  and  a  staff,  taiaha. 
Their  pantomimic  dances  com¬ 
prised  the  warriors’  haka,  with 
weapons  and  violent  movements, 
and  the  poi,  in  which  women 
twirl  betw^een  the  fingers  balls  of 
dried  bulrush  leaves. 

The  communal  life  was  much 
modified  by  contact  with  set¬ 
tlers  ;  now'  nominally  Christian, 
they  are  eager  for  education. 
Four  Maoris  are  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  there 
is  a  minister  for  Maori  affairs.  The 
Maoris  mix  with  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  on  completely  equal  terms, 
intermarry  without  adverse  com¬ 
ment,  and  take  their  place  side  by 
side  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
government.  The  fact  that  the 
Maori  population  rose  from  48,000 
in  1901  to  132,000  in  1955  is  an 
indication  of  healthy  progress. 

Maoris  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  Second  Great  War.  The 
famous  New  Zealand  div.  of  the 
British  8th  army  included  a  Maori 
battalion,  and  in  all  over  6,000 
Maoris  served  overseas.  Recruiting 
among  them  w'as  voluntary  ;  none 
the  less  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
Maoris  of  military  age  joined  the 
forces.  A  Maori  officer,  2nd  Lieut. 
Moana-Nui-a-Kiwa  Ngarirau,  w'as 
awarded  a  posthumous  V.C.  for 
gallantry  near  El  Hamma,  Tunisia, 
March  26,  1943.  Consult  The  Old 
New  Zealand,  F.  E.  Maning,  1863  ; 
Maori  and  Polynesian,  J.  M. 
Brown,  1907 ;  "Hawaiki,  S.  P. 
Smith,  3rd  ed.  1910 ;  The  Maoris 
of  New'  Zealand,  J.  Cowmn,  1910  ; 
The  Maori,  Yesterday  and  Today, 
J.  Cowan,  1930 ,  The  Coming  of 
the  Maori,  P.  H.  Buck,  1949. 

Maori  Wars.  British  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  Maoris.  By  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi,  1840,  Great 
Britain  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 


New  Zealand,  guaranteeing  the 
Maoris  possession  of  their  lands 
and  fisheries.  But  friction  soon 
arose  hetw'een  the  Maoris  and  the 
colonists  over  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  and  resulted  in  the  first 
Maori  War,  1845-47.  It  consisted 
of  skirmishes  and  ambuscades,  and 
was  closed  by  the  settlement  of 
boundaries. 

The  second  wmr,  due  to  hostility 
betw'een  the  tw'o  peoples,  w'as 
W'aged  in  a  desultory  fashion  during 
1860-64  ;  there  w'ere  few'  definite 
engagements.  Despite  had  leader¬ 
ship  and  ignorance  of  European 
tactics,  the  Maoris  proved  them¬ 
selves  stubborn  fighters.  A  third 
war  of  increased  bitterness  started 
in  1864  with  severe  engagements, 
in  which  both  sides  lost  heavily  ; 
but  the  struggle  dragged  on.  The 
massacre  of  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
Bay  and  Mohaka,  1868,  aroused 
further  bitter  fighting  w'hich  did 
not  end  until  1872,  wdien  the 
Maoris  submitted. 

Mao  Tse-tiing  (b.  1893). 

Chinese  soldier  and  politician. 
Born  at  Shaoslian,  Hunan,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  he  w'aa  educated  at 
Chang-sha  normal  school,  fought  in 
the  revolution  of  1911-12,  and  W'as 
an  assistant  in  the  national  library 
at  Peking  1918-20,  where  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  works  of 
Karl  Marx.  He  joined  the  Chinese 
Communist  party  in  1921,  and  dur¬ 
ing  1922-27,  when  the  Communists 
allied  themselves  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  Kuomintang,  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  spreading  Communist  doc¬ 
trine  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Hunan  and  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  In  1927  Chiang  turned 
against  the  Communists,  and  most 


Mao  Tse-tung, 
Chinese  leader 


of  their  surviving  leaders  w'ont 
into  hiding  ;  but  Mao  armed  his 
peasants  and,  though  he  suffered 

reverses,  man¬ 
aged  to  form  a 
Communist 
ad  mi  nistra- 
tioninKiangsi. 
In  1  934,  to 
escape  the 
Kuomintang 
forces,  he  led 
his  adherents 
on  the  famous 
“  long  march  ” 
of  the  “  Eighth 
Route  Army  ” 
— 6,000  miles 
to  Yenan,  in  Shensi  prov.,  some 
85  rn.  S.E.  of  the  Great  Wall.  There 
he  set  up  a  Communist,  govt. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked 
China,  1937,  he  cooperated  w'ith 
Chiang’s  national  govt,,  against 
the  enemy ;  but  friction  soon 
developed,  and  Mao  continued  t-o 
extend  the  area  of  Communist 
domination  wdlhin  China,  By 
Feb.,  1948,  Mao  had  virtual  con¬ 
trol  of  Manchuria,  and  nationalist 
forces  were  deserting  to  him  in 
large  numbers.  Invading  China 
proper,  the  (bmmuiiists  captured 
Peking,  Jan.  22,  1949,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  year  Chiang’s  authority 
had  been  eliminated  throughout 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  replaced 
by  that  of  Mao.  On  Oct.  1, 
1949,  the  people’s  republic  of 
China  was  inaugurated  at  Peking, 
with  Mao  as  (ihairtnan  of  the 
central  govt,  and  head  of  state; 
and  on  fYb.  14,  1950,  ho  signed 
in  Moscow  a  30-ycar  treaty  of 
friendship  and  mutual  assistance 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 


MAPS  AND  MAP-MAKING 

Brigadier  M,  O.  Collins,  F.R.I.C  S. 

The  history  of  map-making  is  here  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
how  contemporary  maps  are  made  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  caii 
be  used.  Belated  articles  ini  hide  those  on  Projection  and  Surveying, 

See  also  noted  map-makers,  e.g.  Mercator:  Ptolemy:  Saxton 


A  map  is  a  diagram  showing 
either  natural  or  statistical  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  correct  geographical 
relationship.  Topographical  maps 
show  all  the  permanent  features  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  which  can 
be  shown  at  a  particular  scale,  and 
for  that  reason  are  generally 
classified  according  to  their  scale. 
The  scale,  or  proportion  betw'een  a 
given  length  on  the  map  and  the 
same  length  on  the  ground,  is 
expressed  either  in  units  of  length 
or  as  a  representative  fraction 
(R.F.)  with  a  numerator  of  one  : 
thus,  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one 
mile  can  also  be  expressed  as 
1/63360.  Topographical  maps  are 


subdivided  into  large  scale  maps, 
which  include  plans  of  scales  of 
six  inches  to  one  mile  (1/1(1560) 
and  larger,  and  show  virtually  all 
natural  and  permanent  features 
on  the  ground  in  their  correct 
position  ;  and  small  scale  maps 
which  cannot  record  everything 
but  show  the  features  any  one 
scale  can  carry  in  symbolised  form. 

Statistical  maps  show  informa¬ 
tion  or  statistics  in  relation  to 
their  geographical  locuition  and 
they  are  therefore  generally  super¬ 
imposed  or  over- printed  in  one  or 
more  colours  on  to  a  topographical 
map  of  a  suitable  scale.  Typical 
maps  of  this  kind  may  show 
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geolo^aeal  features  (draft  maps 
and  solid  maps),  weather  data 
(elimatic  maps),  or  densities  and 
distribution  of  certain  facts,  e.r/. 
population. 

Map-making,  or  cartography,  is 
the  art  of  showing  data  in  dia¬ 
grammatic  form  in  relation  to  its 
position  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  raw  material  comes  from  the 
traveller,  the  surveyor,  or  the 
statistician,  and  the  final  i)roduct 
may  be  a  single  drawing  or 
printed  coj)ieH  in  many  colours. 
The  art  aims  at  achieving  a 
balance  between  the  amotint  and 
kind  of  data  which  can  be  shown 
and  the  clarity  from  the  readers’ 


point  of  view  of  the  map  or  plan. 
The  cartographer  employs  both  the 
draughtsman  and  the  printer  to 
help  him  achieve  his  end. 

The  history  of  cartography  can 
be  said  to  ante-date,  the  art  of 
writing  a,s  there  are  many  records 
that  primitive  people  could  show 
by  crude  diagrams  the  way  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  dia¬ 
grams  made  with  twigs  and  shells 
by  the  IMarshall  Islanders  were 
used  as  late  as  the  19th  century. 
The  earliest  known  maps  are  on 
clay  tablets  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylonia.  But  all  these  records 
are  fragmentary,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  6th  century  b.c.  that 


cartography  as  such  can  claim  to 
begin,  though  individual  Egyptian 
and  Chinese  maps  of  an  earlier 
date  are  known.  In  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  b.c,  it  was  still 
believed  that  the  world  was  more 
or  less  oblong  in  shape  and  was 
twice  as  long  from  east  to  west  as 
it  was  from  north  to  south — the 
terms  longitude  (Lat.  Imigus, 
long)  and  latitude  (Lat.  laHis, 
broad)  are  derived  from  this 
conception  ;  but  by  the  3rd  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  Oreek  geographers  had 
appreciated  that  the  world  was 
spherical  in  sha])c,  and  Eratos¬ 
thenes  calculated  its  size  to  within 
14  p.c.  of  the  present  accepted 


12tli-century  map  of  the  world  (E.  at  top) 


Hereford  Map,  compiled  about  1280 
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liwure.  They  also  conceived  the 
sub-divisioii  of  the  sphere  by 
parallels  and  meridians.  Greek 
cartography  culminated  in  its 
association  with  Ptolemy  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ifl.  A.D.  l27-i51),  who 
produced  the  famous  Geographike 
Syntaxis  which  not  only  gave  a 
series  of  maps,  but  listed  places  by 
their  latitude  and  longitude  and 
discussed  the  principles  of  carto¬ 
graphy  and  projections. 

Roman  civilization  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Greek  discoveries 
and  little  is  recorded  of  Roman 
cartography  other  than  itineraries 
and  cartograms  of  the  imperial 
highways,  e.g.  the  Peutinger  Table. 
Rut  the  Romans  left  a  primitive 
pattern  for  the  typical  world  map 
of  the  Middle  \\ges  sometimes 
called  the  “  wheel  ”  map  or  T-0 
Map.  In  these  maps  east  is  at  the 
top,  with  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Jerusalem  is  at  the  centre,  and  the 
habitable  world  is  snrroimdecl  by 
Ocean. 

The  subsequent  period  up  to  the 
loth  century  a.u.  produced  two 
separate  types  of  map  :  monastic 
works,  such  as  the  Hereford  map, 
w^hieh  were  developments  of  the 
wheel  maps  and  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  authors  imagined 
quaint  figures  and  beasts  to  fill  up 
blank  spaces.  They  were  the 
products  of  the  secluded  life. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  eccle¬ 
siastics  were  depicting  a  mainly 
imaginarj"  world  jMediterranean 
seamen  were  producing  charts  of 
the  coast  of  that  sea  based  on 
surveys  by  the  eonqiass,  which 
began  to  come  into  use  in  Europe 
during  the  13th  century.  These 
“  Portolan  ■”  charts  made  on 
single  sheepskins  showed  coastal, 
but  little  inland,  detail ;  they  were 
remarkably  faithful  pictures  of  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard. 

The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies  saw  a  renaissance  of  carto¬ 
graphy  as  a  result  of  the  re-discov¬ 
ery  of  Ptolemy’s  Geographike  and 
its  translation  into  Latin.  This 
stimulated  the  Italian  carto¬ 
graphers  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  sea¬ 
faring  nations  meant  that  their 
cartographers  had  much  to  record 
of  the  vmyages  of  men  like  Magel¬ 
lan,  Columbus,  and  Drake,  and  the 
invention  of  printing  and  engrav¬ 
ing  meant  that  they  could  produce 
their  results  more  cheaply  than 
could  their  predecessors.  This 
encouraged  the  Flemish  map- 
makers  Gerardus  Mercator  and 
Abraham  Ortelius,  Christopher 
Saxton  of  England,  Diego  Ribero 
of  Spain,  and  Martin  Waldsee- 


muller  of  Alsace  (who,  in  his  Cos- 
mograpliical  Introductio,  1507, 
first  suggested  the  name  America 
for  the  newly  discovered  lands  to 
the  'West).  Maps  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  central  Europe  and  of 
America  first  appeared  during  this 
period,  but  these  were  essentially 
compilations  from  travellers’  tales, 
occasionally  supplemented  by 
other  data. 

The  IStih  century  saw  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  more  critical  and  scientific 
approach  to  surveying  the  earth, 
and  the  resultant  maps  soon  reflec¬ 
ted  this  outlook.  The  French  led 
this  reformation,  J.  B.  B.  d’Anmlle 
making  a  much  more  critical 


scale  of  otu'  inch  t(i  the  iiiiU*  lo 
get  it  on  the  jiapcr.  It  a  largca- 
area  is  required  on  tlu'  sanu^  piece; 
of  paper,  say  an  an^a  of  (50  miles 
square,  the  map  would  Inive  to 
be  at  the  smaller  scale  ot  oiie- 
tenih  of  an  inch  to  one  mile. 
The  normal  method  of  (^xpn^ssing 
the  scale  of  a  map  is  by  a  rtqiresen- 
tative  fraction  :  thus,  the  siaale  of 
a  map  drawn  one  iriMi  to  one 
mile  can  also  Ix^  expri'sscd  I  /()336(), 
there  being  ()33{)0  iru'hesin  a  mile. 

Maps  on  scaales  ot  1/1,000,000, 
1/100,000,  1/50,000,  and  similar 
round  tigures,  /.c.  hansed  on 
decimal  system  ot  UHvisurcMuenti, 
are  frequimtlv  made  tor  inter¬ 


Map.  Small  section  from  the  one-inch  map  of  Kent  made  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  W.  Mudge,  E.A.,  F.R.S.  (1762-1820),  by  draftsmen  of  H,M.  Honourable 

Board  of  Ordnance 


evaluation  and  use  of  available 
data  even  before  much  real  sur¬ 
veying  had  been  done  by  Cassini 
de  Thury.  It  was  also  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  and  t,he 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  that 
large  national  surveying  organ¬ 
izations,  such  as  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Survey  of  India,  started  to  produce 
the  type  of  map  produced  today. 

Scale.  The  area  which  can  be 
covered  by  any  map  is  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  paper  and  the 
scale  at  wdiich  the  map  is  pro¬ 
duced.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  area  six  miles  square  on 
a  piece  of  paper  six  inches  square 
the  map  has  to  be  plotted  at  a 


national  reasons,  as  is  tluui 
simple  for  pm*Hons  atuniHliomed 
either  to  English  measiirimuuits  or 
to  the  mel.rie  sysUiiu  to  ma.ke  a 
comparison  between  ground  and 
map  measuremeuts.  The  s<^alo  of 
the  map  governs  the  arnount  of 
detail  which  (aui  be,  and  is,  showfi. 
On  large  scales  sueli  as  1  /2,50()  it  is 
possible  to  show  most  ground 
tbat'Ures  in  their  (auTee.t.  position. 
As  the  siaile  gets  smaller,  certain 
details  such  as  roaids  hav(^  t.o 
be  exaggerated  in  sizi^  to  retain 
their  importance  until,  in  topo¬ 
graphic  mafis  of  Hiailos  larger 
than  I  /250,00l),  the  detail  is  sliown 
in  conventionalised  or  symbolised 
form.  The  scale  seleeled  for  any 
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map  is  I  here  Core  a  function  of  the. 
size  of  paper  on  which  it  is  printed 
and  of  the  detail  to  lie  shown. 

Projection .  (Since  the  earth  is 
nearly  spherical,  any  surface 
features  on  it  can  be  shown  in  their 
correct  position  relative  to  each 
other  only  on  a  ^dobe  of  similar 
shape.  Such  three  dimensional 
objects  are  not  cithei’  convenient 
to  use  or  easy  to  produce  in 
quantity.  Methods  have  had  to 
be  devised  thereiore  tor  represent¬ 
ing  the  curved  suiiace  of  the  earth 
on  a  flat  piece  oC  paper.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  projection, 
which  is  any  regular  means  ot 
showing  meridians  of  longitude 
and  parallels  of  latitude  on  any 
plane  surface.  Tht^  term  is  derived 
from  the  geometric'.al  methods  (»f 
projecting  those  lines  on  to  a  cone 
or  cylinder  from  the  surface  of 
the  sphere.  In  virtually  no  in¬ 
stance  is  the  process  as  straight- 
forwc'ird  and  as  simple  as  that. 
Usually  the  network  of  latitude 
and  longitude  on  a  map  is  created 
by  certain  laws  expressed  for  con¬ 
venience  as  mathematic'.al  equa¬ 
tions.  It  is  not:  possible  to 
project  thc!  surface  of  a  sphere 
on  t.o  a  plane  and  to  retain  the 
proportion  (d'  lines  (or  areas)  and 
the  quality  of  angles. 

Types  of  Projection 
There  are  three  main  types  ut 
projection.  A  map  may  bo 
constnuded  so  that,  small  portions 
retain  very  nearly  their  proper 
shapes.  These  are  conformal  and 
orthomorphie  project  ions.  Their 
drawback  is  ttiat  tiui  sea.le  in¬ 
creases  outwards  from  the  e.entro. 
In  the  most  commonly  used  atlases 
which  show  the  world  in  this 
way,  (.Greenland  is  shown  equal 
in  size  to  (South  Ameriiia.  In 
another  type  of  projeedion  all 
countries  '  retain  their  tjorrcct 
areas  but  the  shape  of  each  is 
somewhat  distorted.  (Such  maps 
have  obvious  advantages  for  pre¬ 
senting  statistical  data  ;  they  are 
equal  area  projetdious.  It  is  also 
very  necessary  to  produce  maps 
on  which  alf  points  retain  the 
j)roper  compass  l)earing  of  the 
routes  between  them  :  these  are 
azimuthal  projections. 

Once  thc  most  suitable  scale 
irid  projection  have  been  decided 
parallels  and  meridians  can  be 
plotted  in  their  correct  positions. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  assemble 
the  raw  material  frotn  which  the 
maj)  will  he  made.  This  is  com¬ 
pilation.  Where  the  (‘artographic. 
work  is  prec^eded  by  a  spccitie 
survey  on  the  ground,  this  process 
may  be  a  simple  one  as  the  field 


sheets  of  thc  surveyor  will  have 
been  designed  to  produce  all  the 
necessary  information  in  the  easiest 
form.  But  such  instances  are 
relatively  rare  and  are  generally 
limited  to  large  scale  plans.  Nearly 
always  there  will  bo  many  data 
in  the  form  of  other  maps  and 
partial  surveys,  on  different  pro- 
jetdions,  together  with  travellers’ 
or  surveyors’  written  reports. 
Many  of  these  may  show  the 
same  ground  feature  in  a  different 
way  and  on  a  different  scale. 
These  must  bo  evaluated  and 
accepted,  or  discarded,  in  part,  or 
whole,  to  produce  the  compilation 
drawing,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
assembly  of  all  the  available 
material,  however  varied  it  may 
be,  and  is  the  rough  drawing  of 
thc  final  map. 

In  the  past,  each  map  was  an 
individual  finished  drawing.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  more  normal  to  print 
maps  by  offset  lithography,  in 
which  each  colour  is  printed 
separately.  The  final  appearance 
of  the  map  partly  depends  on  f,hc 
number  of'  (X)lours  used.  From  thc 
compilation,  a  scfiarate  fair  draw¬ 
ing  has  to  be  made  for  each  colour. 
In  addition  to  colours,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  map  is  dependent  on 
how  individual  ground  features  are 
shov\'n,  particularly  when  the  map 
is  eonventionaliaed  and  features 
are  shown  by  symbols. 

Wherever  symbols  are  used,  a 
key  is  provided.  This  is  often 
combined  in  the  margin  or  in  a 

box  ”  with  Ollier  details  such 
as  scale,  the  direction  of  North, 
the  local  magnetic  variation,  and 
any  titkis  or  numbering  to  identify 
the  particular  map. 

As  a  map  has  to  show  a  three- 
dimensional  picture,  some  moans 
has  to  be  devised  for  showing 
relief.  There  are  several  possible 
ways,  but  that  most  normally  used 
is  by  means  of  lines  of  constant 
height,  or  contours.  These  arc 
sometimes  accentuated  by  layering 
when  successive  contour  “  steps  ” 
are  shown  by  a  graded  colouring 
so  that  thc  higher  the  land  be¬ 
comes,  the  daiTter  is  the  tone  on 
the  map.  Consult  General  Carto¬ 
graphy,  Erwin  Eaisz,  1938  ;  Brit¬ 
ish  Maps  and  Mapmakers  by 
Edward  Lynam,  1944. 

Map  ok  Mapkh,  Walter  (c. 
1140~c.  1210).  A  medieval  Latin 
author  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  Pro¬ 
bably  a  native  of  Herefordshire,  of 
Welsh  origin,  he  studied  in  Paris 
and  was  present  at  the  Late  ran 
council  in  Rome,  1179.  kSueces- 
sively  chancellor  ol  Lincoln  and 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  he  was  also 
clerk  of  the  court  to  Henry  II,  and 


acted  as  justice  itinerant.  He  wrote 
De  Nugis  Curialium — ix,  cour¬ 
tiers’  gossip,  a  miscellany  of  his¬ 
torical  and  legendary  anecdotes, 
containing  some  curious  folklore, 
and  also  details  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  a 
French  poem  on  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
the  original  of  the  prose  romance 
of  that  name,  and  some  critics 
believe  he  had  a  great  share  in 
shaping  the  legends  of  the  Holy 
Grail  and  the  death  of  Arthur. 
(Some  MS(S.  also  attribute  to  Map, 
though  doubtfully,  the  authorship 
of  a  remarkable  cycle  of  satirical 
Latin  poems  on  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  celebrating  an  imaginary 
Bishop  GoUas  or  Cioliath. 

Maple  (Acer).  Genus  of  trees  of 
the  family  Aceraceae.  Native  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America, 
they  have  opposite,  undivided 
leaves  and  greenish  or  red  flowers, 


Maple.  Common  field  maple  in 
lull  leaf 


succeeded  by  a  pair  of  conspicuous 
“  keys,”  each  consisting  of  a  seed 
and  a  wing,  'rhey  produce  useful 
timber,  and  thc  sap  is  rich  in  sugar. 
Several  of  the  American  species,  iu 
particular  A.  saccharinum  and  A. 
rubrum,  arts  systematically  tapped 
just  before  spring,  when  thc  sap  is 
ascending,  and  yield  groa-t(  quan¬ 
tities  of  maple-sugar.  Thc  syca¬ 
more  or  great  maple  of  Europe^  and 
W.  Asia  is  .,-1.  psmdoplaUinm  ;  iffc 
common  field  maplf‘  of  the  same 
countries  is  .4.  cam'pestre.  Many 
species  are  grown  in  European 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  rich  autumnal  tints  of  their 
foliage. 

The  maple  leaf  is  the  national 
emblem  of  C’anada. 

Mappin  Terraces.  Section  of 
the  London  zoological  gardens. 
First  opened  to  thc  public  in  1913, 
they  were  improved  after  the 
First  Great  War  by  the  addition 
of  hills  of  concrete.  The  terraces 
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Mappin  Terraces.  Feature  o£  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  where  visitors 
can  study  the  exhibits  without  the  interception  of  bars.  The  gift  of  John 
Newton  Mappin,  the  terraces  were  opened  in  1913 


occupy  a  quadrant-shaped  area, 
in  which  the  animals  are  seen  in 
tiers.  Species  of  antelope  are  at 
the  top,  bears  occupy  the  middle 
enclosures,  and  waterfowl  are  at 
the  bottom.  There  are  no  bars 
between  the  exhibits  and  the  on¬ 
lookers,  a  deep  ditch  keeping 
dangerous  beads  within  bounds. 

Maqui  {Aristotelia  macqui). 
Evergreen  shrub  of  the  family 
Elaeocarpaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chile.  It  has  oblong,  toothed 
leaves  and  small  greenish  flowers, 
followed  by  small  acid  berries,  at 
first  dark  purple,  then  black,  from 
which  is  made  a  wine  used  as  a 
cure  for  malignant  fever.  The 
wood  makes  musical  instruments, 
and  the  tough  bark  yields  strings. 

Maquis  (Fr.  from  Ital.  macckia, 
thicket).  Name  given  to  wild, 
scrub  covered  areas  of  Corsica 
which  have  frequently  served  as 
shelter  for  bandits.  The  young 
men  who  took  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  in  Haute- Savoie  and 
elsewhere  to  avoid  being  con¬ 
scripted  by  the  enemy  for  labour 
or  armed  service  after  the  Germans 
overran  formerly  unoccupied 
France  in  Nov.,  1942,  called  them¬ 
selves  men  of  the  maqiiis,  and 
under  that  name  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  resistance  groups.  Bel¬ 
gians  similarly  sheltering  in  the 
Ardennes  (among  whom  was  Prince 
Charles,  Count  of  Flanders,  who 


became  regent  of  Belgium  in  Sept., 
1944)  also  adopted  the  name.  See 
Resistance  Movement. 

Mar,  Earl  of.  Scottish  title 
held  by  the  family  of  Erskiiio. 
Mar  was  one  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  Scotland,  comprising 
most  of  the  S.  half  of  what  is 
now  Aberdeenshire.  From  the 


Maqui,  Foliage  and  flowers  of  the 
Chilean  shrub.  Inset,  left,  flower  ; 
right,  fruit 


12th  cent,  it  was  ruled  by  an  earl, 
who  was  later  one  of  the  seven 
earls  of  Scotland.  Little  is  known 
of  the  early  earls  of  Mar.  In  1377 
Thomas,  13th  earl,  died  childless. 
His  sister  Margaret,  who  inherited, 
married  William,  earl  of  Douglas, 
and  their  daughter  Isabel  on  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  Stewart 


brought  him  the  title  carl  of  Mar. 
She  died  childless  in  1407,  he  in 
1435  ;  and  the  title  was  adjudged 
in  1457  to  have  reverted  to  the 
crown  in  the  person  of  James  II 
of  Scotland,  hie  granted  it  to  his 
son  John  who  died  uiimaTTiod  in 
1479.  It  was  afterwards  given  to 
other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  1565  the  earldom  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  claimed  by  John,  6th 
Lord  Erskinc  (d.  1572),  as  a 

descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
earls,  anfl  he  is  known  as  the  1st 
or  6tl'.  earl,  this  doiilile  numbering 
being  retained  for  a  time  by  the 
succeecUng  earls.  The  hinds  for¬ 
merly  attaelicd  to  the  title,  which 
had  been  alienated,  were  recovered 
by  John,  the  2nd  or  7th  earl.  John, 
the  (ith  or  1 1th  (‘arl,  whom  his 
enemies  niisknamed  Bobbing  tlohn, 
attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rising 
of  1715,  was  deprived  of  the  earl¬ 
dom,  the  Old  Pretender,  however, 
making  him  duke  of  Mar. 

Th(‘.  earldom  wa,s  restored  to  his 
grandson  John  Fraru'.is  Erskine  in 
1824  by  Aet  of  parliament.  The 
new  earFs  grandson  sueoeeded  him 
and  succeeded  also  to  the  earldom 
of  Kellie  (created  1619)  by  a  de¬ 
cision  of  1835.  On  his  death,  the 
earldom  of  Mar  was  the  subject  of 
protracted  dispute  ;  a  cousin  of 
the  late  earl  inherited  without 
question  the  carldotu  of  Kellie,  and 
claimed  tlie  earldom  of  Mar,  to 
which  there  was  a  rival  claimant 
through  the  female  line  in  the 
person  of  a  nephew  of  the  late 
carl’s  named  John  Fniners  Erskinc 
Goodeve.  The  tith^  was  granted  in 
1875  to  the  Lord  Kellie,  but  with 
precedence  only  from  1565.  This 
decision  was  confirmed  liy  Lord 
Selbornc  anti  the  lord  cliancellor 
in  1877  ;  but  was  not  arjccqited  by 
Goodeve,  who  continued  to  call 
himself  ca,rl  of  Mar  and  in  1885 
secured,  afttsr  jirolongod  legal  jiro- 
ceedings^  the  passage  of  an  Act 
‘‘  restoring  ”  to  him  the  original 
earldom.  lie  became  the  33rd 
earl  of  Mar,  with  prccedeiKio  from 
1404,  while  his  kinsman  retained 
the  title  carl  of  Mar  and  Ktdlic. 
The  carl  of  Mar  is  the  premier  earl 
of  kScothind  ;  his  oldest  son  is  known 
as  Lord  Garioch.  The  earl  of 
Mar  and  Kcllio  is  also  Viscount 
Fentoiin,  premier  viscount  of  Scot¬ 
land,  anti  hereditary  keeper  of 
Stirling  Gastlo  ;  his  (Jth'.st  son  is 
Lord  Erskine. 

Mar,  Serro  do  (Port.,  mt. 
chain  of  the  stui).  Range  of  coastal 
mis.  of  8.E.  Bra/al,  It  is  in  reality 
the  scai-petl  edge  of  the  S.  J^iiiyiliau 
plateau,  whence  many  streams 
flow  to  the  Parana  or  Uruguay 
down  the  long  inland  slope.  Near 


Rio  de  Ja.nciro  its  pcixks  fittiiiii  an 
alt.  of  6,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 

Marabou  {LeptoptUns'  crununii- 
ferus).  Species  of  stork  found  in 
Central  Africa.  It  is  of  larger  size 
and  ugly  appearance, 
with  almost  bare  head 
and  a  pendulous 
pouch  in  front  of  ih(' 
throat.  The.  marabou 
Is  allied  to  th(‘ 
adjutant  stork  (f/.e.). 

Marabouts,  ('lass 
of  Mahomedan  en¬ 
thusiasts  or  devotees 
among  tlu^  B(‘rbers 
of  N.  Africa.  They 
lead  public  worship 
in  the  moscpies,  pro¬ 
fess  to  work  miracles 
and  prophesy,  and 
are  reverenced  a.s 
saints.  In  the  11th 
and  12th  centurh's, 
during  the  Almor- 
avid  dynasty,  named 
after  them,  they  ex¬ 
ercised  great  power 
in  Spain  and  Morocco. 

Their  temporal  powcu' 
has  long  ainct‘  disap¬ 
peared,  but  in  the  19th  century 
they  were  the  chied'  opponents  of 
French  influence  in  Algeria.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  a  shrine  at 
the  tomb  of  a  marabout.  See 
Mahomedanism  ill  us.  page  5418. 

Maracaibo.  Lake  in  Venezuela. 
It  covers  over  5,000  sep  m.  and  is 
in  reality  an  inland  bay  joined 
to  the  sea  by  four  separate  chan¬ 
nels,  the  largest  of  which  is  8  m. 
wide  and  34  m.  long.  The  lake  is 
a  quadrangle  about  130  m.  long 
and  over  50  m.  wide.  It  is  navigable 
for  shallow-draught  vessels.  Oil  is 
obtained  from  its  bod  and  basin. 

Maracaibo.  Seaport  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  capital  of  the  state  of 
Zulia.  It  stands  on  the  W.  shore  of 
a  strait  leading  from  the  gulf  to  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  400  m.  W.  of 
Caracas.  Although  its  harbour  is 
small  and  difficult  of  access  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  and  April,  it  is  the 
second  seaport  of  the  republic  and 
a  transit  port  for  E,  Colombia.  It 
has  been  completely  modernised, 
and  miles  of  now  streets  have  been 
built.  The  climate  is  damp  and 
hot.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  (production  rose  from 
119,000  barrels  in  1917  to 
626,434,000  barrels  in  1951),  and 
its  chief  export  is  crude  petroleum  ; 
other  exports  are  sugar,  rubber, 
dye-woods,  timber,  hides,  ores, 
quinine.  The  sugar  plantations 
have  declined  in  production, 
but  several  new  sugar  centres 
are  being  established  in  the 
vicinity.  The  manufactures  in¬ 


clude  caudles,  soap,  hats,  and 
boots.  Pop.  (1950)  232,488. 

Maracaibo,  Gulf  of.  Large 
opening  of  the  (,'aribbcan  Sea.  In 
N.W.  Veneziu'la,  it  is  connected  on 
the  S.  with  Lake 
M  a  r  a  c  a  i  b  0.  Also 

V  known  as  the  Gulf 

of  V  (i  n  e  z  u  (‘  1  a,  it  s 
length  is  75  m.  and 
its  extr(‘nie  width 
about  150  m.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  tlu' 
Goajira  peninsula  and 
E.  by  that  of  Para- 
guana,  on  which  arc- 
two  oil  refineries.  It 
was  discovered  in 
1409  by  the  Spanish 
navigator  Oj  eda, 
who,  having  found 
houses  built  on  piles, 
named  the  (list. 
Venezuela  or  Little 
VTmice. 

Maracay.  City  of 
V^enc'zuela.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  state  of 
A  rag  u a,  it  is  con- 
iiect(‘d  by  a  good 
motor  road  with  Cara¬ 
cas,  to  which  th('re  is  also  a  daily 
air  sc'rvice.  Resides  coffee  and 
cacao,  the  main  industries  are 
cattl(‘  raising  and  dairy  farming. 
Pop.  (1950)  65,761. 

Marachesti.  Town  of  Rumania, 
in  Moldavia.  It  is  12  rn.  N.  of 
Foesani,  and  is  a  junction  for  the 
rly.  serving  the  (S(‘ret  valley. 

A  battle  between  the  Ruman¬ 
ians  and  Russians  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Austro-Gcrmaiis  on  the 
otlicr,  was  fought  near  hero  in 
1917.  After  the  dehart  and  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Russians  in 
Galicia,  the  Germans,  under  Mac- 
k(mHen,  began  an  attack  on  the 
line  of  the  ISereth,  which  was  held 
by  Russian  and  Rumanian  forces. 
On  Aug.  6  Mackensen  launched  a 
heavy  assault  on  the  Russians  N. 
of  Foesani.  For  the  next  two  days 
Russians  and  Rumanians  com¬ 
bined  ill  a  sharp  counter-attack 


which  checked  Mackensen’s  ad¬ 
vance,  but  did  not  prevent  him 
from  crossing  the  Susitsa,  a  W. 
trihutaiy  of  the  Seivth,  capturing 
Panciu,'  and  getting  near  the 
Marachesti  junction  rl\ .  On  Aug. 

12  a  great  battle  began  to  develop 
in  the  noighhourhood  of  Mara- 
ehesLi,  but  Mackensen  was  unable 
( 0  break  the  Russo-Riimanian 
line.  Rui  on  Aug.  28,  Maekenseii 
attacked  posi Lions  held  by  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  who,  infeeLed  with 
Bolsluivism,  re!  ired  in  disorder. 
Rumanian  forces,  however,  were 
ru.shcd  up,  and  on  Aug.  29  i)ut 
an  end  to  his  further  advance.  The 
battle  of  Marachesti  was  the 
greatest  battle  fought  by  the  Ru¬ 
manians  in  the  First  Great  War, 
and  it  ended  in  their  complete 
defeat  of  Mackensen’ s  tremendous 
effort  to  conquer  Moldavia,  See 
Rumania . 

Maragha.  City  of  Persia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Azerbaijan.  It  stands  in  a 
cultivated  plain,  alt.  over  5,000  ft., 

20  m.  E.  of  the  8.  end  of  Lake 
Urmia  and  50  ni.  8.  of  Tabriz.  It 
was  the  cajiital  of  Hulaku  Khan, 
who  founded  an  observatory  near 
by,  rendered  famous  by  the  work 
of  Nasr-cd-din.  A  line,  almost 
transparent  marble  is  quarried, 
and  wine  and  fruit  are  exported. 
There  are  rock  temxflcs  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  15,300. 

Marah  (Heb.,  bitterness).  Place 
in  the  wilderness  of  8hur,  where 
the  Israelites  found  the  water 
bitter,  Ex.  15,  v.  23  ;  Num.  33, 
vv.  8,  9.  This  was  perhaps  at  Ain 
Suweirah,  where  the  springs  are 
still  impregnated  with  natron. 
The  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
steeping  tlie  leaves  of  a  certain 
thorn  in  the  watcr-~a  very  simple 
method  still  successfully  employed 
in  the  district. 

Marajo  or  Jouannes.  Large, 
low-lying^ialand  of  N.  Brazil.  It  is 
formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the , 
Amazon  and  Tocantins  and  their 
connecting  arms.  Swampy  and 
liable  to  inundation,  the  W.  part 

bears  forests  of 
rubber  -  yielding 
trees,  and  is  visit¬ 
ed  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  by  rubber 
gatherers  and 
hunters. 

There  are  some 
small  settlements 
on  the  coast,  and 
the  island  is  inter- 
seated  by  the 
rivers  Mapua  and 
Aiiajaz.  Its  length 
is  about  170  m. 
and  its  width 
130  m. 


Marabou.  Central  AEricau 
member  o£  the  stork 
family  (Ciconiidae) 
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Maramiires  Sighet  ob  Sighet 
(Mag.  Maramarossziget).  Town 
of  Rumania,  in  the  region  of 
Baia  Mare,  formerly  capital  of  the 
old  dist.  of  Maramnres.  It  is 
on  the  Tisa  (Theiss),  close  to 
the  boundary  between  Rumania 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  salt  trade  of  the  immediate 
locality  and  the  lumber  trade  of 
the  Forest  Carpathians. 

Msir  and  Kellie,  Earl  of. 
Ancient  title  revdved  in  favour  of 
the  family  of  Erskine  in  1824  and 
1835.  For  details  see  Mar,  Earl  of. 

MaxanSiao.  State  of  N.  Brazil. 
On  the  Atlantic,  it  is  bounded 
N.W.  by  Para,  S.W.  by  Goyaz,  and 
E.  and  S.E.  by  Piauhy.  The  E. 
section  of  the  coast-line  is  un¬ 
broken,  but  the  W.  portion  is  hi- 
dented  by  the  bays  of  Sao  Jose  and 
Sao  Marcos.  The  Gurupy  and  Par- 
nahyba  form  its  boundaries  and 
flow  generally  N.N.E. ;  parallel 
to  them  lie  alternate  ridges  and 
valleys  which  open  out  on  the 
coastal  plain.  Well  forested  and 
watered,  it  yields  limber,  vanilla, 
rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
and  bananas. 

Stock-rearing  and  gold-mining 
are  the  chief  industries,  and  hides 
and  rubber  are  exported.  The 
capital  is  Sao  Luiz.  Area,  177,561 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1950)  1,583,248. 

Maranhao.  Capital  of  Mar- 
anhao  state,  N.  BrazO,  better 
known  as  Sao  Luiz  or  Sao  Luiz  de 
Maranhao  {q.v.). 

Maranon.  Name  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Amazon,  particularly 
in  Peru,  where  it  rises  from  L. 
Ninocochi  in  the  inter-Andean 
valley,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco.  Flowing  N.N.W.,  almost  to  ‘ 
the  border  of  Ecuador,  it  bends 
E.S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  winding 
through  N.  Peru  into  Brazil.  It 
unites  with  the  Ucayali,  or  E. 
branch  of  the  Amazon,  at  Nauta, 
after  a  course  of  about  500  m, 
through  gorges  in  a  aeries  of  rapids. 

IVCarascliiiLOi  The  name  of  a 
liqueur,  so  called  from  a  particular 
kind  of  cherry.  A  product  of 
Dalmatia,  the  best  Maraschino 
comes  from  Zadar.  It  is  distilled 
from  cherry-pulp  to  which  honey 
or  sugar  fe  added,  and  contains 
about  35  p.c.  of  alcohol.  Pron, 
Marras-keeno. 

Marash.  Town  of  iVsiatic  Tur¬ 
key.  Called  by  the  Armenians  Ker- 
manig,  which  represents  its  Roman 
name  of  Germanica,  it  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  snow-capped  Akhar 
Dagh,  95  m.  N.  of  Aleppo,  over¬ 
looking  rice-fields.  The  town  has 
a  large  trade  in  carpets  and  em¬ 
broideries.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  vilayet,  pop.  (1955)  337,735. 


Situated  at  an  intcr.section  oi 
highw^ays,  Marasli  was  a  royal  city 
in  post-Hittite  times.  Stelae  and 
reliefs  from  the  site  are  at  Istanbul; 
the  hieroglyphic  inscrip  tion  of  King 
Halparunda,  c.  750,  on  the  Lion  of 
Marash  enumerates  his  forebears 
for  seven  generations. 

Marat,  Jean  Paex  (1744-93). 
French  revolutionary.  Born  at 
Boudry,  Neuchatel,  May  24,  1744, 

he  studied  me¬ 
dicine  at  Bor- 
deaux  and 
Paris,  and 
some  time  be- 
fore  1770 
moved  to  Lon¬ 
don,  wliere  he 
worked  up  a 
good  practice. 
While  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  piib- 
1 i s  h  e  d  his 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Man,  1773, 
and  The  Chains  of  Slavery,  1774, 
His  appointment  in  1777  as 
physician  to  the  bodyguard  of  the 
comte  d’ Artois  took  him  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  wrote  on  physics 
and  electricity. 

In  1786  Marat  resigned  his  post 
and  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
publishing  in  Sept.,  1789,  the  first 
number  of  L’Ami  du  Peuplo,  a 
paper  wRich,  indifferent  to  party 
or  private  interests,  preached  an 
extremist  gospel.  Whoever  reached 
any  powder  or  exercised  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  government  was 
branded  an  enemy  to  the  country 
—a  policy  which  brought  Marat  to 
jail  more  than  once,  and  ensured 
him  a  life  of  perpetual  persecu¬ 
tion.  He  took  refuge  in  London, 
1791-92,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  was  elected  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  replaced  L’Ami  du 
Peuple  by  Le  Journal  de  la  R6- 
publique  Fran^aise.  In  this  he 
pursued  his  policy  of  denuncia¬ 
tion,  and,  having  attacked  the 
Girondins,  was  sent  by  them  for 
trial  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  Marat  was  acquitted  and 
the  Girondins  fell,  May  31,  1793. 
Six  weeks  later  he  was  assassinated 
in  his  bath  by  Charlotte  Corday 
iq.v.),  July  13,  1793. 

Bibliography.  Works,  ed.  A.  Ver- 
morel,  1869  ;  Correspondance,  ed. 
O.  Vellay,  1908  ;  Marat,  I’ami  du 
Peuple,  A.  Bougeart,  1865  ;  Marat, 
esprit  politique,  F.  Ch5vremont, 
1880  ;  J.  P.  Marat,  the  People’s 
Friend,  Bax,  1900  ;  C.  Corday  et  la 
Mort  de  Marat,  E.  Defrance,  2nd  ed. 
1909  ;  Marat,  P.  Compton,  1935. 

Maratha.  Variant  spelling  of 
Mahratta  (^.u.),  a  people  of  India. 

Marathon,  Battle  OF.  Fought 
490  B.c.  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 


on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Attica,  about 
22  m.  from  iVthens.  The  Greek 
forces,  numbering  9,000  Athenians 
and  1,000  Phdtaeans,  were  en- 
c.amped  in  the  Varna  valley  over¬ 
looking  the  plain,  separated  by 
about  a  mile  from  a  Persian  army 
five  or  six  times  their  strength. 

After  obvserving  the  Persian  army 
lying  by  the  sea,  the  Grt'eks  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  aUa,(‘.k.  fi’heir  wungs 
bore  down  the  opposing  Peu'sian 
lines,  but  their  centre  was  n^- 
pulsed.  The  viciorious  wings, 
however,  wheeled  and,  atiaekmg 
the  Persian  e.entre,  soon  drovu'  back 
tlic  whole  Persian  force  to  the 
water.  Most  of  the  Persians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  re-om barking  in  their 
ships,  but  some  6,000  lay  diunl  on 
the  field  as  compared  with  the 
Greek  loss  of  192  killed.  I’he  ma¬ 
terial  results  of  tlu^  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon  were  considerakle,  but  the 
moral  effect  was  infinitely  greater. 
A  victory  .so  striking  against  such 
overwhelming  odds*  inspired  the 
Greeks  with  a  eonlkleiujo  which 
was  one  of  the  most  inifiortant 
factors  in  their  la, ter  siiee(\sH. 

Marathon  Race.  Long  distance 
running  race.  It  is  muiuMl  from 
the  battle  of  Mara, tUon,  the  victory 
having  been  announced  at  Athens 
by  a  courier,  sometimes  eallcM 
PheidippkloH,  -who  fell  dead  on  his 
arrival.  I’he  rac(%  firtqierly  of 
26  m.  385  yds.,  IbrnuMl  one  of  the 
principal  events  at  modcaai 
Olympic  games.  It  luis  beam  won 
by  S.  Ixiiiis  (Greece),  1S96;  M. 
Theato  (Kranoo),  1909;  ^li(;k^ 

(U.y.A,),  1904;  J.  .),  llayes 

(U.S.A.),  1908  ;  K.  K.  M(‘, Arthur 
(y,  Africa),  1912;  H.  Kohkunainon 
(Finland),  1920  ;  A.  ().  Stenroo.s 
(Finland),  1924 ;  E.  Ouafi  (Franco), 
1928;  J.  Zabala  (Argentina), 
1932;  K.  Son  (Japan),  1936;  I) 
Cabrera  (Argentina),  1948;  E. 
Zatopek  (Czecho-Slovakia),  1952  ; 
A.  Mimoun  (France),  1956. 

In  1909  indoor  Marathons  were 
hold  in  the  U.8.A.  An  annua) 
Marathon  race  for  a  £500  trophy 
was  instituted  by  the  Sporting 
Life  in  1909,  the  course  being 
from  Windsor  Castle  to  Stamford 
Bridge,  London.  In  1909  a  coac.h- 
ing  Marathon  was  inaugurated  in 
connexion  with  the  International 
Horse  Show  in  London,  from  the 
Hampton  Court  end  of  Bushy  Park 
to  Olympia,  where  the  show  is 
hold. 

Marauder.  American  medium 
bomber  aircraft.  It  was  d(‘, signed 
by  the  Glenn  Martin  (k)rporation. 
It  had  two  Double  Wa,Hp  engincB 
of  2,000  h.p.  each,  giving  it  a 
maximum  speed  of  280  m.p.h.,  a 
wing  span  of  71  ft.,  and  carried 


Jean  Paul  Marat, 
French  revolu¬ 
tionary 

il/u.stJc  €ai  ndvalet, 
Pans 
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3,000  lb.  of  bombs.  Known  to  tho 
U.S.  army  as  the  the  Marau¬ 

der  proved  of  great  value  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  day  o})erations 
over  German-occupied  territory. 
See  Aeroplane  illus.  p.  131. 

Marassion  or  Market  Jrw. 
Market  town  and  seaport  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  England.  It  stands  on 
Mount’s  Bay,  3  m.  from  PenzaiKie, 
with  a  rly.  station.  At  low  tide  it  is 
connected  by  a  causeway  with  !St. 
Michael’s  Mount,  about  m.  dis¬ 
tant.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry. 
Marazion  had  markets  and  fairs  in 
the  Mitldle  Ages,  while  from  1595 
to  1835  it  was  a  corporate  town, 
its  corporation  being  dissolved  in 
1835,  Its  decay  was  partly  due  to 
the  cessation  of  pdgrimages  to  St. 
Michael’s  Mount.  Its  alternative 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jew, 
being  derived  from  Ui  (h)rnish  word 
for  market,  Marghasyewe.  Pop. 
1,120.  Two  miles  E.  is  8.  Hilary, 
whose  church  wa,s  restored  after  a 
fire  m  1853,  and  iu  tlie  churc.hyard 
are  some  aueient  and  valuable 
stone  monuments. 

Marble.  Variety  of  crystalline 
limestone  of  granular  structure. 
The  marbles  of  commerce  do  not 
all  come  within  this  definition, 
many  non- crystalline  limestones 
capable  of  taking  a  polish  being 
called  marbles. 

Marbles  ai-c  found  in  most 
countries  and  in  most  geological 
formations,  usually  in  the  regions 
of  metamorphio  rocks,  and  tlitfcr 
greatly  in  texture  and  colour,  d’ho 
colour  of  marble  is  given  to  it  by 
its  impurities,  pure  marble  being 
snow-white,  but  varieties  are  found 
in  all  shades  of  colour  to  black. 
Black  varieties,  due  to  the  presence 
of  bituminous  matter,  are  quarried 
in  Ireland,  near  Kilkenny  and 
Galway.  Parian  marble,  the 
famous  white  marble  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  is  quarried  in  the  island  of 
Paros,  and  was  extensively  used 
for  sculpture  by  the  Greeks.  Mod¬ 
ern  statuary  work  is  now  usually 
made  from  marble  quarried  at 
Carrara,  in  Italy.  Pentelic  marble, 
from  Attica,  quarried  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  supplied  the 
stone  for  the  Parthenon,  and  is 
whiter  and  more  finely  grained 
than  Parian  marble.  The  well- 
known  Connemara  marble  is  a 
beautiful  green  in  colour,  the  white 
variety  there  not  being  a  true 
marble.  Hopton  Moor  marble  from 
Derbyshire,  of  grey  to  brown  tones, 
and  taking  a  high  polish,  is  widely 
used.  Purbeek  marble  from 
Dorset  is  used  for  interior  work, 
but  is  not  durable  when  exposed. 

Many  highly  prized  varieties  of 
marble  for  ornamental  building 


purposes  owe  their  beauty  to  the 
pi'osence  of  fossils  on  a  ground¬ 
work  of  different  colour,  to  stalag- 
mitic  formations,  etc.  The  onyx 
marble  of  Algeria  is  stalagmitic, 
giving  concentric  rings  of  colour, 
when  cut,  of  a  delicate  clouded 
yellow  and  brown,  due  to  tlic 
presence  of  iron  oxide.  A  similar 
marble  is  quarried  at  Tecali,  in 
Mexico.  Owing  to  its  high  cost, 
marble  is  used  chieffy  in  thin  slabs. 

Marble,  though  extensively  used 
as  a  building  stone,  docs  not 
usually  stand  weathering  w'ell, 
especially  in  cities,  but  in  dry 
atmospheres  it  is  extremely 
durable.  See  Carrara  ;  Quarrying. 

Marble,  Alice  (b.  1914).  Ameri¬ 
can  lawn  tennis  player.  Born  in 
Plumes  CO.,  Calif.,  she  competed  in 
I irst-class  tennis  tournaments  while 
in  her  ’teens,  being  noted  for  hard 
hitting.  She  played  in  Wiglitman 
Cup  matches  from  1937,  winning 
botli  her  singles  and  doubles  con¬ 
tests  each  year  to  1939.  8he  was 
lady  champion  at  Wimbledon  in 
1939,  and  shared  the  mixed 
doubles  championship  in  1937, 
1938,  1939.  In  America,  she  won 
the  ladies’  singles,  1938-40  ;  the 
ladies’  doubles,  1937-40  ;  mixed 
doubles  ill  1936  and  1938-40.  In 
1941  she  became  a  professional. 

Marble  Arcli.  London  monu¬ 
ment.  Modelled  by  John  Nash 
after  the  Arch  of  Constantino  at 
Rome,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an 


and  R.  Westmacott.  Chantrey’s 
statue  of  George  IV,  now  at  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square, 
was  intended  for  the  top  of  the  arch. 

Marble  Arch.  Nickname  given 
by  British  troops  in  the  Libyan 
desert  to  the  great  marble  gateway 
erected  by  the  Italians  about  40  m. 
W.  of  El  Agheila,  marking  the 
halfway  point  on  the  coast  road 
from  Tripoli  to  Egypt.  The  medal 
struck  by  Miissorini  in  1942  to 
conimemorale  the  Italo-German 
campaign  in  Africa  bore  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  arch. 

Marblehead.  Town  in  Essex 
CO.,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A,  Built 
on  a  promontory  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  on  the  E.  and  »8.  and 
Halem  harbour  ou  the  N.,  it  is  16 
m.  N.E.  of  Boston,  and  served  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  rly.  Settled 
in  1629  by  fishermen  from  Corn¬ 
wall  and  the  Channel  Islands,  it 
was  separated  from  Salem  and 
incorporated  in  1649.  In  1774  it 
was  made  the  port  of  entry  in  place 
of  Boston.  Its  maritime  import¬ 
ance  declined  after  the  war  of 
1812,  A  favourite  yachting  resort, 
it  elaiin.s  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  U.S.  navy.  It  has  a  number  of 
buildings  dating  from  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  times,  e.ff.  S.  Michael’s 
Episcopal  church  (1714),  and  the 
old  town  hall  (1727).  Pop.  10,856. 

Marbles .  Game  played  by 
children,  the  name  being  also  used 
for  the  balls  of  glass,  stone,  or  clay 
with  which  it  is  played. 
A  very  old  game,  it  is 
said  to  have  been 
known  in  Egypt,  and 
it  was  popular,  not 
only  among  children, 
in  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  later. 
A  number  of  distinct 
games  are  known  to 
exist,  and  various 
names  are  given  to  the 
marbles ;  e.g.  alley 
taws  are  the  best  and 
most  expensive  marb¬ 
les,  being  made  of  pure 
mai’ble  and  enabling  the  player 
to  shoot  more  accurately.  In 
games  in  which  marbles  are  lost 
and  won,  losses  are  not  paid  in 
alley  taws,  but  in  inferior  balls. 
See  kSolitaire. 

Marbling.  Term  used  in  book¬ 
binding  for  decorating  the  edges  of 
books.  It  is  produced  by  dipping 
the  edge  of  the  book  into  a  layer  of 
colour  lloaling  on  a  mucilage  bath. 
The  colours  are  in  powder  form, 
and  are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  bath  and  afterwards  formed 
into  patterns  by  combing  and 
similar  devices.  The  same  process 
is  employed  in  marbling  paper. 


Marble  Arch,  London.  North  side  o£  the  arch, 
with  the  Hyde  Park  entrance  in  the  background 

entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
with  which  it  was  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  by  a  colonnade,  it  w’'as 
erected  on  its  original  site  in  1828. 

Taken  down  in  1850,  when  the 
palace  was  enlai’ged,  it  was  pub 
up  in  1851  at  the  N.E.  end  of 
Hyde  Park,  near  to  the  site  of 
Tyburn  Tree,  replacing  a  brick 
gateway  by  Soane.  When  the 
roadway  here  was  altered  in  1908 
to  relieve  congestion  of  traffic,  the 
arch  was  left  isolated.  The  arch 
subsequently  became  the  centre 
of  a  traffic  “  roundabout,”  The 
bronze  gates  were  by  S.  Parker ; 
sculptured  reliefs  by  E.  H.  Baily 
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part  of  Prussia  in 
1866.  Tobacco, 


Marbot,  Jean  Baptiste  An¬ 
toine  Marc  ELLIN,  Baron  de 
(1782-1854).  French  soldier.  The 
son  of  a  general,  he  was  born  in 
Correze,  Aug.  18,  1782.  In  1799  he 
joined  the  army  and  soon  saw  a 
good  deal  of  service,  and  became  a  pottery,  and 
general  in  1814,  having  won  a  wallpaper  are 
reputation  for  leadership  in  8pam  normally  pro- 
and  Russia.  He  returned  to  France  duced.  Taken 
from  an  exile  in  1819  and,  again 
in  the  army,  served  in  Algeria,  ap¬ 
pearing  also  in  politics  under 
Louis  Philippe.  He  died  Nov.  16 
1854 


the  Hessian  rulers.  It  suffered 
severely  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  and  the  8even  Years’  War, 
and  became 


by  armour  of  the 
U.S.  1st  army, 
March  28,  1945, 


Marburg:  arms 


_ _ it  lay  within  the 

Marbot  is  chiefly  known  for  U.S.  zone  of  occupation  after  the 
his  Memoirs,  of  which  there  is  an  Second  Great  War. 

English  trans.  by  A.  J.  Butler, 

1892.  They  give  a  fascinating  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns. 

Marburg.  Tovti  of  W.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  Land  of  Hesse.  Sit¬ 
uated  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Lahn, 

19  m.  N.  of  Gressen,  surrounded  by 


Marburg,  Germany.  General  view  of  the  town  and  castle 


wooded  hills  and  peaks,  it  is  an 
old  and  romantic  town  whose 
main  glory  is  the  church  of  S.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  an  outstanding  early  Gothic 
building  (1235-83)  with  two  towers 
226  ft.  in  height.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  S.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia 
and  a  beautiful  Gothic  altar.  S. 
Mary’s  (13th-14fch  century),  the 
Catholic  church  (1482),  the  uni¬ 
versity  church  (14th  century),  the 
castle  on  the  Schlossberg  (1288- 
1493),  the  German  house  (1400), 
and  the  town  hall  (1525)  are  also 
buildings  of  note. 

Marburg  university  was  founded 
in  1527  by  Philip  of  Hesse  as  a 
centre  of  Protestant  teaching,  but 
the  buildings  are  modem.  It  had 
normally  about  200  professors  and 
lecturers  and  up  to  5,000  students. 
It  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  for 
there  in  1529  Luther’s  and 
Zwingli’s  Marburg  religious  collo¬ 
quy  was  held  (-see  Lutheranism  ; 
Reformation).  Marburg  obtained 
urban  rights  in  1192,  became  in 
1228  the  seat  of  the  widowed 
Elizabeth,  and,  after  her  canoni¬ 
sation,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It 
gained  importance  as  a  seat  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  in  the  15th 
to  ITth  centuries  as  residence  of 


Marburg.  8ee  Maribor. 
Marcasite.  Sulphide  of  iron, 
FeSg-  It  is  of  a  metallic  bronze- 
yellow  colour,  and  has  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  pyrites ; 
but  marcasite  crystalbses  as  tabu¬ 
lar  or  pyramidal  orthorhombic 

crystals,  whereas 
pyrites  is  cubic. 
Marcasite  is 
found  in  coals, 
clays,  and  other 
sedimentary 
rocks  as  nodules, 
incrustations, 
and  irregular 
masses.  Jewelry 
is  made  of  cut 
and  polished 
marcasite.  The 
mineral  forms  a 
source  of  sulphur 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  sulphate. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius 
(c.  268-208  B.C.).  Roman  soldier. 
He  was  five  times  consul  and 
one  of  the 
most  success¬ 
ful  generals 
during  the 
second  Punic 
War.  His  great¬ 
est  service  was 
the  capture  of 
Syracuse  after 
a  siege  of  two 
years,  in  212 
B.o.  He  was 
slain  in  a 
cavalry  skirmish  near  Venusia 
Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudiu: 
(43-23  B.C.).  Nephew  and  adoptee 
son  of  the  Roman  empero 

Augustus,  a  n  ( 
husband  of  hi 
daughter  Julia 
He  was  destinee 
to  be  the  sue 
cessor  of  Aug 
ustus,  and  hi 
early  death  wa 
deeply  mourned 
cf,  Virgil’s  line 
(Aeneid,bookvi 
lines  861-887). 


Marcus  Marcellus, 
Koman  soldier 

From  a  ntalue. 


M,  Claudius  Mar> 
cellus 

t'i'om  a  bust 


Marcb,  Third  month  of  the 
Christian  calendar.  The  first  month 
of  the  Roman  calendar,  it  was 
named  after  Mars,  originally  the 
Italian  god  of  the  year,  especially 
of  the  spring.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  it  Lenoton-inonath  (length¬ 
ening  month),  from  the  lengthening 
of  the  days.  From  loncton  comes 
the  word  Lent.  Mardi  remained 
the  first  month  in  France  until 
1564,  in  Scotland  until  1,599,  and 
until  1752  in  England,  whore  the 
legal  year  began  on  March  25.  In 
England  and  Scotland  the  last 
three  days  of  March  were  long 
considered  unhieky.  *SVe  Calendar. 

March.  Music  designed  to  assist 
the  marching  of  solcliers,  or  pro¬ 
cessions.  Of  military  marches 
there  are  several  1-ypes  for  the  in¬ 
fantry,  including  tlie  slow  march, 
for  funerals  and  other  ('orcunonial 
occasions ;  the  ordinary  parade 
march  ;  th(^  C|uiGv  marGi  ;  and  the 
double.  Proc'CHsional  marches 
range  from  the  simple  cone(q)tions 
cjonsidcred  sullicient  in  the  operas 
of  Lully  to  such  maji'jstic  creations 
as  Beethoven’s  Marche  Funebro  in 
his  Third  Symphony,  aiul  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Siegfried’s  Funeral  March. 
March  music  is  iisually  in  2  or  4 
time,  but  many  oxa,mplcH  of  quick 
marches  are  in  (}/8  time. 

March.  Market  town  and  urban 
dist.  of  Gambridge^shin^  England. 
It  is  30  ra.  N.  of  (Jam bridge  and 
14  rn.  E,  of  Peterborough,  in  the 
fon  district,  and  has  an  important 
rly.  junction  and  the  VVIutomoor 
marshalling  yards  (.wv,  diagram  pp. 
5542-43),  with  tlieir  JO  radiating 
sidings.  The  chief  industries  arc 
engineering  and  machinery  works. 
Market  day,  Wed.  Pop. *13,000. 

March  or  Morava.  Tributary 
of  the  Danube,  principal  river  of 
Moravia,  Czecho-Slovakia.  It  rises 
in  tlie  Sudeti(^  range  a,nd  flows 
mainly  S.  to  Join  the  parent  stream 
just  W.  of  Bratislava  (Pressburg). 
The  upper  course  drains  about 
80  p.c.  of  Moravia,  and  the  valley 
forms  a  wide  trough  between  the 
Carpathians  and  the  pbiteau  of 
Bohemia.  The  lower  course  was 
at  one  time  the  frontier  between 
Austria  and  Hungary ;  it  later 
divided  Austria  from  Slovakia.  Its 
length  is  210  m.  Part  of  the  river 
valley  is  known  as  the  Marchfold, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
battles. 

March,  Earl  or.  Title  borne 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  by 
nobles,  originally  because  they  had 
charge  of  the  marches,  or  the  lands 
which  lay  around  the  boundaries 
between  England  and  Wales  or 
England  and  Scotland.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  family  of  Mortimer  pro- 
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vided  carls  of  March  from  1328  to 
1425.  In  1426,  when  Edward,  the 
6th  earl,  died,  the  estates  passed 
to  Bichard,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
a  kinsman,  and  ho  and  then  his 
son  Edward  IV  were  carls  of 
March.  {See  Mortimer.) 

The  Scottish  earldom  was  long 
associated  with  the  family  of  Dun¬ 
bar,  Patrick,  8th  earl  of  Dunbar, 
being  styled  earl  of  March  because 
of  his  position  as  guardian  of  the 
marches.  The  title  was  forl'cited 
owing  to  treason  in  1434.  In  JG19 
the  3rd  duke  of  Lennox  was  made 
earl  of  March,  and  in  1075  Charles 
Lennox,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II,  was  made  duke  of  Lennox  and 
earl  of  March.  The  title  is  now 
used  as  a  courtesy  one  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Brehmond,  a 
descendant  of  Lennox.  Another 
earldom  of  March  was  created  in 
1697  for  William  Douglas,  a 
younger  son  of  the  lat  duke  of 
Queensberry.  William,  the  3rd 
earl,  became  the  4th  duke  of 
Queensberry,  but  both  titles  be¬ 
came  extinct  on  his  death  in  1810. 
See  Queensberry,  Duke  of. 

March,  Bogjkb  Mortimeu,  Earl 
OF  (c.  1287-1330).  The  eldest  son 
of  Edmund  Mortimer,  ho  was  made 
viceroy  of  Ireland  1316,  and  in 
1321  joined  the  rebellion  of  Earl 
Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Ho  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but,  ox- 
caping  to  Franco  in  1 324,  ho  there 
formed  a  liaison  with  Edward  IPs 
queen,  Isabella,  with  whose  aid  ho 
invaded  England.  Edward  was  de¬ 
throned  and  murdered,  Mortimer 
and  his  paramour  becoming  the 
actual  rulers.  In  Oct.,  1330, 
Edward  III  captui’cd  them  in 
Nottingham  Castle.  Mortimer  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  Nov.  29,  1330. 

March,  Frediuc  (b.  1897).  An 
American  film  actor.  Frederick 
McIntyre  Bickol  came  from  Wis¬ 
consin  to  make 
his  stage  debut 
in  Baltimore, 
in  1920,  and 
played  in  New 
York  the  same 
year.  Entering 
films  in  1928, 
he  came  to  the 
fore  in  Man¬ 
slaughter,  1931; 
Fredric  March,  then  Dr.  Jekyll 
Amencan  actor  Hyde 

showed  his  talent  for  character 
playing.  He  was  Browning  in  The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street ; 
Vronsky  in  Anna  Karenina ;  and 
the  hero  in  Anthony  Adverse.  In 
1944  the  part  of  Mark  Twain 
allowed  him  scope  for  comedy,  and 
he  was  starred  in  The  Best  Years 
of  Our  Lives,  1947. 


Marchand,  Jean  Baptiste 
(1863-1934).  French  soldier.  He 
was  horn  at  Tlioissey,  Aisne, 
Nov.  22,  1863,  and  entered  the 
array  in  1883,  gaining  a  com¬ 
mission  in  1886.  He  explored  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Africa,  1888-98,  and 
in  1898  was  in  command  of  the 
small  French  expedition  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Fashoda  Incident 
{q.v,).  He  subsequently  served 
in  China  before  resigning  from  the 
army.  Recalled  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  Great  War,  he  was 
given  command  of  a  brigade,  being 
wounded  in  Oct.,  1914,  and  again 
in  Cfiiampagnc  in  8cpt.,  1915,  when 
leading  his  troops.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  general  of  division  in  April, 
1917,  and  gained  a  reputation  for 
great  personal  bravery.  He  died 
Jan.  14,  1934. 


Marcheaa  arms 


Marchena.  Town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Seville.  It  is  47  m. 
by  rly.  E.S.E.  of  Seville,  and  is  a 

junction  on  the 
Cordova-Cadiz 
rly.  A  pictur¬ 
esque  place,  with 
decaying  Moorish 
fortifications,  i  t 
has  a  palace  and 
some  interesting 
churches,  one  on 
the  site  of  a 
mosque.  There 
are  sulphur  sjirings  and  baths,  and 
a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  (1950)  20,326. 

Marches  (Fr.  march e,  border). 
Term  applied  to  territory  about 
the  frontiers  of  adjoining  countries, 
and  especially  to  the  borderland 
of  England  and  Wales  and  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  The  German 
equivalent  is  mark.  Before  the 
final  conquest  of  Wales  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I  the  Welsh  Marches  com¬ 
prised  the  greater  part  of  south  and 
central  Wales,  and  were  held  by 
semi -independent  English  barons 
Imown  as  lords  marchers,  or  mar¬ 
quesses.  The  marches  were  not 
divided  into  counties  until  1536, 
when  the  authority  of  the  lords 
marchers  was  abolished. 

The  borderland  of  England  and 
Scotland  was  divided  into  the 
western  and  middle  marches,  each 
with  a  governor  styled  the  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  a  court 
intended  to  settle  by  peaceful 
methods  the  disputes  between  the 
people  on  either  side  of  the  border 
that  had  formerly  resulted  in 
mutual  raids  and  forays.  The 
word  is  also  applied  in  Scotland 
to  the  borders  of  burghs  and 
estates,  and  from  early  times  the 
riding  of  the  marches  and  the 
common-riding  was  an  annual 
custom  incumbent  upon  the  bur¬ 


gesses,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
rights  to  the  common  lands  and 
prevent  the  seizure  and  enclosure 
of  these  by  the  feudal  barons. 

Marches.  A  maritime  region 
of  N.E.  Italy,  situated  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic.  It 
comprises  the  pro  vs.  of  Ancona,  As- 
coli  Piceno,  IVIacerata,  and  Pesaro 
e  Urbino.  The  principal  products 
are  limestone,  sulphur,  maize,  to¬ 
bacco,  wine,  silk,  straw-plait,  and 
paper.  Formerly  a  })apal  possess - 
sion,  it  was  annexed  in  1860  by 
Vhetor  Emmanuel,  and  later  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Area,  3,742  sq.  m.  See  Ficenum. 

Marches!,  Mathilde  (1826- 
1913).  Teacher  of  singing.  She 
was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
March  26,  1826,  and  studied  in 
Vienna,  and  r*aris,  thereafter 
having  considerable  success  on  the 
concert  platform.  In  1852  she 
married  Salvatore  Castrone, 
Marchese  della  Rajata,  Palermo, 
who  as  Salvatore  Marchesi  be¬ 
came  famous  as  a  baritone  singer 
and  teacher  of  singing.  With  her 
husband,  she  taught  singing  at  the 
Vienna  conservatoire,  1854-61,  at 
Cologne,  1865-69,  and  later  settled 
in  Paris.  Her  publications  include 
Ecolc  do  Chant,  a  series  of  books  of 
Vocalises  ;  in  English,  Ten  Sing¬ 
ing  Lessons,  1901,  and  an  auto¬ 
biography,  Marchesi  and  Music, 
1897.  She  died  Nov.  18,  1913. 

Her  youngest  child,  Blanche 
Marchesi,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Baron  Caccamiai,  was  educated  at 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Paris, 
studied  singing  under  her  mother, 
and  herself  began  to  teach  at  the 
age  of  15.  She  began  her  career  as 
a  singer  at  Berlin  in  1895,  singing 
thereafter  in  opera,  oratorio,  and 
on  the  concert  platform. 

March  Hare,  The.  Character  in 
Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land,  where  he  figures  in  the 
famous  tea-party.  The  proverb, 
mad  as  a  March  hare,  has  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  hares  are 
wilder  in  March,  the  breeding 
season,  than  at  other  seasons.  See 
Alice’s  Adventures  illus. 

Marchieime-au-Pont.  Town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hain- 
ault.  It  lies  in  the  Sambre  valley, 
m.  by  rly.  W.  of  Charleroi,  and 
is  an  important  centre  of  the  coal, 
iron- working,  and  engineering  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  Charleroi  area. 
Glass  also  is  manufactured.  Pop¬ 
ulation  22,000. 

Marchioness.  Feminine  of 
marquess  {q.v.).  The  Marchioness 
is  the  nickname  of  a  character  in 
Dickens’s  novel  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  The  ill-used,  half-starved 
maid-of -all- work  to  Sally  and 
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Sampson  Brass  is  ealled  the 
Marchioness  by  Dick  Swiveller, 
who  teaches  her  to  play  cards  and 
gives  her  an  interest  in  life.  She 
nurses  him  through  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  and  he  eventually  makes  her 
his  wife. 

Marcion.  Founder  of  an  hereti¬ 
cal  sect  known  as  Marc  ionites.  He 
lived  in  the  2nd  century,  was  a  son 
of  a  Vshop  of  Sinope,  and  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Docetic  Gnosticism. 
He  taught  that  there  was  one  true 
God,  unnaineable  and  invisible  ; 
that  the  world  was  created  by  the 
Demiurge,  identifiable  with  the 
Jewish  Jahveh ;  and  that  the 


African  war.  In  Dec.,  1901,  com¬ 
munication  was  established  be¬ 
tween  Cornwall  and  Newfoiind- 


Guglielmo  Marconi, 
Italian  scientist 


1  and,  and  a 
rapid  advanee 
was  made  in 
m  c  t  h  o  d  s  o  f 
com  m  uniea- 
tioiiwith  ships 
at  sea.  By 
1903  commer¬ 
cial  messages 
were  being 
transmitted 
to  America  by 


wireless.  In  1910-11  Marconi  in¬ 


vented  a  new  valve  receiver  and  a 


Devil  held  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  true  God  and  the 
Demiurge.  Christ  had  not  a  real 
body,  otherwise  He  W'ould  have 
connected  Himself  with  matter,  a 
thing  essentially  evil.  The  O.T. 
proceeded  from  the  Demiurge.  Of 
the  N.T.  Marcion  accepted  only 
those  parts  he  regarded  as  un- 
corrupted  by  Judaism.  He  taught 
three  baptisms  for  sin,  believed  in 
transmigration,  denied  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  body,  and  advo¬ 
cated  extreme  asceticism.  Tertnl- 
lian  wrote  five  books  against  him. 

Marcomanni.  Teutonic  tribe 
that  flourished  in  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
name  means  men  of  the  border  or 
mark.  Under  their  king  Maro- 
boduus,  who  promoted  Roman 
civilization,  they  extended  their 
dominions  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  to 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The}^ 
shared  in  the  great  struggle  with 
the  Romans,  Imown  sometimes  as 
the  Marcomannic  War,  which 
lasted  from  167  to  180,  when  Com- 
moduB  bought  them  off.  They 
were  afterwards  absorbed  by  the 
Bavarians. 

Marconi,  Gugliblmo,  Mae- 
QUis  (1874-1937).  Italiin  scien¬ 
tist  and  inventor.  Born  near 
Bologna,  Italy,  April  25,  1874,  of 
Italian  and  Irish  parents,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  there,  he 
became  interested  in  the  discover¬ 
ies  by  Hertz  regarding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  wave  transmission.  He 
improved  existing  attempts  to 
make  use  of  the  Hertzian  waves, 
notably  in  the  Onesti  and  Branly 
coherers,  and  carried  out  experi¬ 
ments  in  1895-96.  Then  he  sub¬ 
mitted  his  inventions  to  the  British 
government.  In  1897  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  was 
founded,  and  in  1899  signals  were 
transmitted  across  the  English 
Channel.  Marconi  developed  a 
military  transmitting  and  receiv¬ 
ing  set  which  was  used  successfully 
by  the  British  army  in  the  S. 


new  detector,  developed  a  duplex 
system  of  transmission,  and  instal¬ 
led  his  apparatus  in  most  large 
ocean-going  liners. 

During  the  Fii'st  Great  War  lu^ 
was  in  charge  of  all  radio  opera¬ 
tions  for  his  government,  and  in¬ 
troduced  radio  direction-finding, 
whereby  the  position  of  a  station¬ 
ary  or  moving  transmitter  could  be 
plotted  and  fixed  by  listening 
stations.  In  1917  he  went  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  member  of  an  Italian  mission, 
and  in  1919  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Paris  peace  conference,  signing 
treaties  with  Austria  and  Bulgaria. 

While  experimenting  with  short 
waves  in  1924,  ho  invented  the 
beam  system  for  long-range  trans¬ 
mission  which  eventually  was 
adopted  for  the  British  x^ost  office 
radio  telegraphy  services  to 
Canada,  S.  Africa,  India,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  1934  he  introduced  an 
ultra-short  wave  device  to  enable 
ships  to  enter  and  clear  port  in 
dense  fog. 

Until  the  advent  of  fascism, 
Marconi  took  little  interest  in 
politics,  but  in  1923  ho  joined  the 
fascist  party  and,  becoming  a 
close  friend  of  Mussolini,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  inemb.T  of  the  grand 
council  and  in  1920  a  marquis. 
During  the  Abyssinian  war  he  was 
an  ardent  propagandist.  In  1905 
he  had  married  B  -atrice  O’Brien, 
daughter  of  Lord  Inchiquin ;  the 
union  was  dissolved  in  1927,  when 
he  married  Countess  Bczi-Scali. 
Marconi’s  numerous  s<ucntific  hon¬ 
ours  included  a  share  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  physics  in  1909,  the  Albert 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Kelvin  medal.  He  was  mode 
honorary  G.C.V.O.  in  1914  and  an 
Italian  senator  in  1915.  donsult 
M.,  Masterof  Space,  B.  L.  Jacob  and 
D.  N.  B.  Collier,  1935  ;  M.,  The 
Man  and  his  Wireless,  0.  E. 
Dunlop,  1937. 

Marconi  Inquiry.  Political 
incident  of  1913.  It  arose  from 
the  British  government’s  proposed 
contract  with  the  Marconi  Co.  for 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 


th(‘  building  of  a  chain  of  Fnipire 
windcss  stations.  Rumours  spread 
that  mc'mb(*rs  of  ilu'  government 
W(U’(‘  fmaneially  inicu'c'sL'd  in  tlu^ 
company.  Sir  Rufus  lsaa(‘.s  (latfu* 
Lord  Itc'ading),  attornoy-gc'iicral, 
and  Hi'i'bcrt  (later  Lord)  Samuel, 
p.m.g.,  brought  a  libel  action 
against  a  Paris  newspapeu-,  which 
withdrtwv  its  (;harg(‘s  when  it  was 
sliown  that.  th(‘H('  miuisU'rs  had 
d(‘alt  only  in  shaiws  in  ilu'  Ameri¬ 
can  Mar(M)ni  Co.  A  sch'cfc  commit¬ 
tee  w'as  af)point('d  by  ili(‘  govt, 
and  by  parlianuMit  to  impiin'  into 
the  matter.  The  Marconi  Co.  wit,h- 
dnnv  from  the  contract  in  which, 
however,  tlu^  cotumitUu^  could  find 
nothing  reflecting  against  the 
government’s  iiflegrity.  lint  a 
minority  report  criti<!iz('d  the 
conduct  not  oTily  of  tin*  att.orn<*y- 
general  and  tlndp.m.g.,  but  of  tiie 
(dianccllor  of  tlu‘  (‘XcluHjuer  (1). 
Lloyd  G('org(d  and  tlu'  govunuunent 
chief  whip  (the  Master  of  Eli  bank), 
wd)o  bad  also  (hvdt  in  tin*  Anuu’i- 


can  company’s  sliart's.  After  a 
debate  tlu^  lioust'  acet^pR'd  (‘X])reH- 
sions  of  regret  from  tlu^  ministers. 

Marcus  Aurelius  (I21-18fl), 

Roman  (‘mperor  Kil-LSO.  Marcus 


Annins  Vtu-ns,  who,  as  tlu'  adopted 
son  of  tlif'  (uii- 
})eror  Anioni- 
nuH  Pius,  l)ore 
tlu^  name  of 
Mar(ius  Aun^ 
lius  AnioninuH, 
is  regard(‘d  as 
r('])r  es(‘  nting 
thi‘  perfe(it  i 

ideal  oil  tin,  Marous  Aurelius, 
highest  pre-  Roman  emperor 
Christijui  eon- 


e(^ption  of  eharactUn'.  Drawn  from 
the  study  of  Stoi(^  philosoi)hy  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  functions  of  tlu^  Platonic! 
philoHOf)lK!r-king  as  ruler  of  the 
(!iviliz(‘(l  world,  he  loyally  excu'tt'd 
himst'lf  1,0  tlu!  uttermost. 

Unlike  Antoninus  Pius,  he  w’as 
not  to  enjoy  peaca!.  In  tin!  East 
the  Parthians  tell  upon  his  borthu’s. 
Tliithc!!’  in  161  lu!  scsit  his  young 
eolleagnc!  Vewns.  Tlu!  Parthians 
were  b(‘aten,  not  by  tln‘  in(!apabl(! 
Ucrus,  but  by  Avidius  Cassius. 
Across  the  Rhine  and  tin!  Danube^, 
Germans  and  Dacians  r()S(!  in  r('- 
volt,  and  It,aly  its(9f  was  smitten 
with  p ',stil('ne(‘.  To  appease  the 
gods,  olTfunled  by  the  deeay  of 
religion,  Marcus  enacRnl  soi(mm 
purificat  ons  and  interc(‘iisioiiH.  His 
hand  fell  heavily  upon  tlu‘  (Mirist- 
ians,  to  whose  doctriiU'S  tin*  w'rath 
of  Heaven  was  in  part  attri- 
but(‘d.  Then  in  1()8,  though  ho 
had  no  experience  in  war,  he  as 
a  matter  of  duty  placed  himself 
with  Verus  at  the*  head  of  the 
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legions.  Without  a])parent  reason 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  Danube 
made  their  submission,  witliout 
striking  a  blow.  ’  But  the  submis¬ 
sion  had  been  only  teniporai’y. 
From  this  time,  on  one  frontier 
oranother,  Marcus, whose  colleague 
died  in  109,  was  summoned  to 
suppress  barbarian  risings,  and 
even  a  rebellion  raised  in  175  by 
Avidius  Cassius  in  the  east. 

The  emperor’s  campaigns  were 
conducted  conscientiously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  though  without  any 
remarkable  display  of  military 
talent ;  the  most  notable  event 
was  a  famous  battle  in  which  his 
legions  were  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  an  extraordinary  storm 
which  created  a  j)anic  among  the 
opposing  forces — a  storm  variously 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  a 
Christian  legion,  and  to  the  virtues 
of  the  emperor.  In  victory  Ma,rcus 
displayed  an  \mfailing  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  but  his  victories  were  won 
at  the  cost  of  tmnccssions,  which 
permitted  large  numbers  of  bar¬ 
barians  to  settle  in  Homan  terri¬ 
tory,  and  greatly  hastened  the 
tendency  to  tnultiply  tlu".  bar¬ 
barian  coniingtmts  in  Homan 
armies.  His  \\(‘akn(^sH  found  uiifor- 
tunate  e.\pr(‘ssion  in  his  blindness 
to  the  viec^s  of  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Commodus,  and  possibly  of 
his  wife  Faustina,  though  her 
character  has  been  variously 
judgctl.  Marcus  died  on  March  17, 
180,  at  the  close  of  a  successful,  hut 
by  no  means  conclusive,  campaign 
in  the  regions  of  the  upper  Banuhe. 
Apart  frtun  his  great  and  umani- 
genial  work  as  emj)eror  and  the 
nobility  of  his  puhlie  life,  Marcus 
won  a  permanent  pla,(^e  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  all  pious  and  eontemplativc 
Honls  by  placing  on  record  his  Modi- 
lalions,  the  tiohh^  thoughts  of  a 
spirit  pure  and  sincere.  ComnU 
Lives,  E,  Renan,  Eng.  Irans.  W. 
Hutchinson,  lOOd ;  Cl.  (.1.  Dove, 
1930;  h’.  H.  Hayward,  1935. 


Mar  del  Plata. 

The  Brighton  of 
Argentina,  in  the 
prov.  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Near  Gape 
Corrientes,  and 
230  m.  S.E.  of 
Buenos  Aires,  it 
is  visited  in  the 
summer  season 
by  500,000  people. 

It  has  many  fine 
liotcls,  and  other 
attractions  in¬ 
clude  the  casino, 
hailing,  golf,  polo, 
and  horse  racing. 

Pop.  cst.  85,000. 

Mardi  Gras.  Festival  held  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  in  Paris.  The  festi¬ 
val,  which  has  been  long  estab¬ 
lished,  derives  its  name  from  the 
fat  ox  which  is  led  in  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  that 
day,  followed  by  the  triumphal  car 
of  a  child,  nicknamed  the  king  of 
butchers.  A  similar  festival  is  held 
in  Italy,  and  in  New  Orleans, 
U.H.A.  Sec.  Carnival ;  Lent. 

Mardonins  (d.  479  b.o.).  Per¬ 
sian  general  and  son-in-law  of 
Darius  the  Great,  king  of  Persia. 
He  eoniinanded  the  first  expedition 
against  Greece,  hut  his  land  forces 
BiilTeriMl  heavily  at  the  hands  of 
the  Thracians,  while  his  fleet  was 
almost  wholly  lost  in  a  storm. 
In  the  second  Persian  expedition 
under  Xerxes,  Mardonius  acted  as 
lieutenant  to  the  king,  and  was 
left  behind  after  the  defeat  at 
Salamis  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  Ho  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Plataoa  in  479  b.c. 

Mardulc.  City  god  of  Babylon. 
When  an  Amorite  dynasty,  in  the 
19th  century  b.c.,  established  the 
supremacy  of  Babylon,  Marduk 
appropriated  the  prerogatives  of 
ohler  KSumcrian  gods,  especially 
Enlil.  J-Iis  worship  was  centred  in 
the  Esagila  temple  at  Babylon, 
wdiore  also  bis  consort  Sarpani* 

turn  was  wor¬ 
shipped.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  vernal 
sun,  ho  became 
lord  of  life,  light, 
war,  magic,  and 
healing.  In  Neo- 
Babylonian  times 
he  w’^as  often 
called  Bel,  “  the 
Lord.” 

Mare  Glansum 

(Lat.,  closed  sea). 
Name  of  a  book 
written  by  John 
Selden  in  1636. 
In  1609  Grotiua 
had  written  his 
Mare  Liberum 


View  of  the  loch  and  islands,  from 

near  Talladale 

(free  sea),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  all  men  have  the  right 
to  use  the  seas  freely.  To  this  Hel- 
den  replied  that  the  English  nation 
had  special  rights  in  the  narrow 
seas  that  engirdle  the  British  Isles. 
The  latter  doctrine  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  territorial  waters  are 
now  restricted  to  a  three-mile  limit 
from  the  shore. 

Maree.  Loch  or  lake  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  the  county  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  it  is  about  21  ra.  W.  of 
Kingwali.  Fringed  for  much  of  its 
circuit  with  lofty  mountains,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
pieces  of  scenery  in  fScotland.  The 
lake  is  134  m.  long,  has  a  breadth 
varying  from  ^  m.  to  2  m.,  and 
covers  11  sq.  in. 

Maremma.  Former  marsh 
land  of  Tuscany,  Italy.  A  coastal 
tract  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Eea,  it 
extends  from  Piombino  to  Orbe- 
tcllo  and  penetrates  inland  to  a 
depth  of  from  1 5  m.  to  20  m.  Well 
drained  in  ancient  times,  it  w^as 
prosperous  until  the  underground 
canals  fell  into  disrepair,  and  in 
spite  of  recent  attempts  at  re¬ 
clamation,  it  long  remained  a 
malarious  forsaken  district,  until 
under  the  fascist  lAgime  it  was 
drained  once  more. 

Marengo.  Village  of  N.  Italy. 
It  lies  S.  ol  the  Po,  2  m.  S.E.  of  Ales¬ 
sandria,  It  is  famous  for  the  battle, 
one  of  Napoleon’s  greatest  vic¬ 
tories,  fought  between  the  French 
and  the  Austrians,  Juno  14,  1800. 

The  Austrian  army  in  N.  Italy, 
in  the  spring  of  1800,  w-aa  about 
100,000  strong,  but  it  was  divided, 
only  a  portion  watching  for  a 
French  advance.  Napoleon  as¬ 
sembled  his  army  of  40,000  men  in 
Switzerland,  led  it  secretly  across 
the  S.  Bernard,  and  on  June  2 
entered  Milan,  thus  cutting  olT  the 
Austrians  from  their  homeland. 
His  next  move  was  to  find  the 
enemy,  but  his  information  was 
not  very  accurate,  and  a  good  part 
of  his  force  was  scattered  in  search 


Marduk  destroying  the  monster  Tiamat  or  Chaos,  From 
an  Assyrian  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum 


Maree,  Scotland. 
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when  the  Austrians,  under  Count 
Melas,  advanced  from  Alessandria 
to  Marengo,  where  was  the  main 
French  army. 

The  French,  outnumbered,  put 
up  a  stout  fight  when  the  Austrians 
advanced  across  the  Eormida. 
They  were  forced,  however,  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  were  falling  back  rapidly 
when  at  11  a.m.  Napoleon  arrived. 
The  rearward  movement  was  con¬ 
tinued,  on  the  whole  in  good  order, 
and  the  Austrians  about  3  p.m.  re¬ 
garded  the  battle  as  won.  But  sud¬ 
denly  came  a  change.  Recalled  by 
Napoleon,  Desaix  and  his  division 
reached  the  field  and  an  attack 
was  organized.  All  the  available 
guns  were  brought  into  action. 
Desaix  advanced  from  Marengo, 
while  the  cavalry  charged  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  iVus- 
trians  soon  broke  and  fled.  The 
French  lost  about  4,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Desaix ;  the  Austrians 
about  9,000 ;  the  main  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  victory  was  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  N.  Italy  to  France.  See 
Napoleon. 

Maxe  Nostrum  (Lat.  our  sea). 
Term  used  by  the  Romans  for  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  when  they  were 
masters  of  the  countries  bordering 
it.  Before  the  Second  Great  War 
Mussolini  in  his  propagandist 
speeches  expressed  his  intention  of 
making  the  Mediterranean  an 
Italian  lake,  or  mare  nostrum,  as¬ 
suring  the  people  that  no  enemy 
force  would  be  allowed  to  exist 
there  or  to  traverse  it  in  the  event 


The  line  occupied  a  series  of  wadi 
(watercourse,  usually  dry)  edges 
and  hillocks  across  the  plain  from 
the  coast  near  Zarat  to  the  Mat- 
mata  hills,  among  which  it  ended. 
After  the  defeat  of  Francie  in  June, 
1940,  the  Italians  took  possession 
of  it,  and  altered  it  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  it  defensible  against 
attack  from  the  W.  When  the 
Germans  and  Italians  were  retreat¬ 
ing  before  the  British  8th  army  in 
1942-43,  a  good  deal  of  work  was 
put  into  strengthening  it.  The 
strongest  part  of  the  line  ended 
some  10  m.  from  the  coast,  from 
which  point  to  tlie  sea  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country  liad 
simply  been  strengthened  by  occa¬ 
sional  pillboxes,  barbed  wire,  and 
minefields. 

After  the  capture  of  M(‘denine, 
Feb.  18.  1943,  Montgomery  paused 
until  the  middle  of  March  U) 
build  up  his  forces.  Rommel  had 
gone  back  sick  to  Germany,  and 
the  German-Italian  army,  now 
occupying  the  Mareth  line,  was 
under  the  command  of  the  Italian 
general  Giovanni  Messe,  who,  de¬ 
termined  as  ho  told  his  troops  to 
.show  “  those  German  swine  who 
retreat  that  we  can  fight  better 
than  they,”  put  up  a  stubborn  de¬ 
fence.  The  enemy  was,  however, 
driven  from  his  outposts  on  the  IS. 
of  the  wadi  Zigzau,  which  formed 
a  natural  anti-tank  ditch  before 
the  line,  during  the  nights  of  March 
16  and  17.  The  main  attack  began 
on  March  20.  The  wadi  was  con- 


of  w^ar. 

Mare ’s  -  tail  ( Hijpp  uris  vu  Igaris ) . 
Aquatic  perennial  herb  of  the 
family  Haloragaceae.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  the  N. 
hemisphere.  It  has  a 
stout  rootstock  which  j 
creeps  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  sending  up 
slender,  many -jointed 
stems,  closely  invested 
with  whorls  of  slender 
leaves.  The  minute  ; 
flowers  are  green,  wi  th 
red  anthers  but  no 

Mares’  tails  is  a 
term  popularly  ap- 


Mare’s-tail.  Steins  and 
leaves  of  this  aquatic  plant 


quered,  but  there  the  advance  was 
held.  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Frcy- 
berg  (q.v.)  was  leading  a  column  of 
British  and  French  armour,  Now 
Zealand  and  Greek 

t  infantry,  round  the 
Axis  right  flank 
through  the  de.sert  1  o 
the  W.  of  the  Mat- 
mata  hills.  Moving 
with  great  speed,  t  his 
column  reached  El 
,  Hamma,  some  35  m. 
N.W.  of  Mareth,  20 
ra.  W.  of  Gabes,  on 
March  27,  capturing 
Qfotno  ‘  violent  light- 

quafle plant  ^wo  days  later. 

To  escape  encircle- 


plied  to  high  cirrus  cloud  when  it  ment  Messe  abandoned  the  Maretl 
appears  in  tufts.  See  Cloud.  line  on  March  28  and  retreatec 

Mareth  Line.  System  of  de-  rapidly  beyond  Gabes  to  the  wad 
fences  some  20  m.  long  constructed  Akarit.  See  North  Africa  Cam 
in  Tunisia  by  the  French  between  paigns. 

the  First  and  Second  Great  Wars  Marett,  Robert  Ranulpi 
as  a  defence  against  possible  (1866-1943).  British  anthropolo 
Italian  attack  from  the  E.,  Tunisia  gist.  A  Jerseyman,  born  June  13 
being  one  of  the  French  possessions  1866,  he  was  educated  in  the  ialanc 
vociferously  claimed  by  Mussolini,  at  Victoria  College,  and  at  Balliol 
It  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Oxford.  In  1891  Exeter  Collef^e 
Mareth  through  which  it  passed.  Oxford,  elected  him  fellow  anc 


lecturer  in  philosophy  ;  and  he 
was  its  rector  from  1928  until  his 
death,  Feb.  18,  1943.  He  held  a 
readership  in  social  anthropology, 
and  during  1913-18  was  ])re.sidcnt 
of  the  Folklore  So(!i(qy.  Marett’s 
province  was  aiilliropology  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  philosopliy,  and  he  showed 
their  connexion  in  The  Firth  of  Re- 
ligion,  H)09;  l\sychology  and 
Folklore,  1920;  The  DilTusion  of 
Culture,  1927.  An  engaging  auto- 
biograj)hy,  A  Jea'seyman  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  appeared  in  I9-I1. 

Margam.  Part  of  the  bor.  of 
Port  Talbot',  Glam,  Wales.  It  is  a 
coal-mining  cimlaxs  and  has  a  steel¬ 
works,  largi'st  in  Europe  when 
opened  in  1951.  N(air  by  is  Margam 
Ablx'y,  r(‘si(h‘n(U‘  of  the  Talbot 
family  until  1921  ;  it  contained 
some  magnitieent  works  of  art. 
In  llio  j)ark  is  a  (joiisei'vatory  over 
300  ft.  long,  ('Gill  a  ini  ng  a  splendid 
eolleclion  of  orung(%  lemon,  and 
other  lix'es.  It  stands  near  the 
mins  of  a  (Jstereian  abbey, 
founded  in  1147.  Margam  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
restored  in  tlu^  19t]i  eentury,  was 
originally  the  ahhey  ehureh!  Mar- 
gam  Hill  is  about  800  ft.  high. 

Margaret.  Pimiiuim^  (hiristian 
name.  It  is  d(‘riv'('d  through  the 
Gre(‘k  from  a  I’ersian  word  mean¬ 
ing  a  pearl.  VtTy  [)0])ular  in  most 
Europmin  countries,  it  lia.s  many 
variants,  among  them  Muiigarita, 
Marguerite,  and  the  many  forms 
ot‘  Margery  or  Marjorit^ 

Margaret  was  long  a  p(q)ular 
name  for  [irin, cesses  in  England, 
Scotland,  aufl  Kra,uee.  In  addition 
to  those  noticed  separaiiicdy,  men¬ 
tion  may  b('  madc^  of  Henry  rtl’s 
daughter  Margand.  (12*10-75),  who 
marri(‘d  Alexand(u‘  111  of  Scot¬ 
land,  D(‘c.  26,  1251,  and  through 
her  daughter,  anotJier  Margaret, 
was  thes  grandmother  of  the  Maid 
of  Norway  ;  of  Edward  Fs  second 
wife,  Margaret  (c,  1282-1318), 

daughter  of  Philip  H  I  of  Erance ; 
of  James  I  of  Scotland’s  daughter 
Margaret  (c.  1425-1445),  who  mar¬ 
ried  Louis  XI  of  Era.iKje,  in  143(), 
both  btdng  ehildtxm  ;  slio  is  the 
[winccss  who  is  said  to  have  kissed 
the  sleeping  poet,  Alain  Charticr  ; 
and  of  James  III  of  Scotland’s 
wife  Margaret  (d.  1480),  daughter 
of  Christian  f,  king  of  Denmark. 
Another  was  the  coimtess  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Derby,  and  the  mother 
of  Henry  VIX,  Tht‘  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Somers(‘t,  she  was  the 
benefactress  who  is  immortalised 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  Lady 
Margaret. 

Margaret  (c.  1045-93).  Saint 
and  Scottish  queen.  The  daughter 
of  Edward,  a  son  of  the  English 
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king,  Edmund  Ironside,  she  was 
born  in  exile,  probably  in  H  angary. 

Her  father  died  young,  and  the 
princess,  having  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  her  brother  Edgar  Athc- 
ling,  took  refuge  with  the  king  of 
Scots.  About  10()7  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Dunfermline  to  King  Mal¬ 
colm  in.  In  Nov.,  1003,  her  hus¬ 
band  and  eldest  son  were  killed  in 
battle  with  the  English,  and  on 
the  Kith  the  queen  dic'd  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Throe  of  her  sons,  Edgar. 

Alexander  I,  and  David  1,  beeame 
kings  of  Scotland.  Margaret  won 
great  esteem  in  Scotiland  by  her 
charity  and  pic'ty.  She  wa,s  canon¬ 
ised  in  1250  ;  her  festival  is  Nov.  10 
in  Scotland,  June  10  elsewhere. 

Margaret  (1430-82).  Queen  of 
Henry  VI  of  England,  known  as 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  Born  March 
23,  1430,  the  daughter  of  Hen 6  of  Margaret,  Britisli  princess,  younger 

Anjou,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  titu-  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

lar  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalenv,  the  alliance  which  led  to  the  union 
she  was  married  to  Henry  at  Titcdn  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
field  Abbey  in  Ai)ril,  1445.  Her  James  VI.  In  1513  her  husband 
friendship  with  the  De  la  Holes  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Elodden, 
made  her  many  enemies,  and  she  and  Mii.rg!iret  became  regent  for 
made  her  position  more  dilTiciult  her  eliild  .lames  V.  In  1514  she 
by  interference  in  polities  and  married  Archibald  Douglas,  carl  of 
her  association  with  Somerset  Angus.  The  regency,  was  taken 
against  Richard  of  York.  In  1453  from  the  queen,  who  sought  refuge 
her  son  Edward  was  born,  and  in  England.  For  a  time  she  re- 
during  the  lit  of  madness  which  mained  there,  now  trying  to  get  a 
attacked  her  husband  l453-“55,  divorce  from  her  husband,  but  soon 
Margaret  did  her  utmost  to  thwart  she  was  again  in  Scotland,  active 
York.  The  Wars  ol  th(‘  Rosc's  in  the  interests  of  her  son,  The 
broke  out,  and  after  a  series  of  de-  divorce  obtained,  in  1527  she  mar- 
feats  and  victories,  ending  in  t.he  ried  Henry  Stewart,  who  was  made 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  14(51.  Lord  Mothven.  She  died  at 
she  retired  to  France.  Allied  to  Meth  ven  Castle,  Oct.  18,  1541. 
Warwick,  she  returned  to  England,  Margaret  ( 1353-1412).  Queen 
and  after  her  defeat  of  Tewkea-  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
bury,  1471,  was  mad(j  prisoner.  The  daughter  of  Valdemar  IV  of 
Liberated  after  five  years,  she  rn-  Denmark,  she  was  n:iarricd  at  the 
turned  to  France,  and  died  April  age  of  ten  to  Haakon  VI  of  Nor- 
25,  1482.  See  Henry  VI  ;  Roses,  way  On  his  death,  1380,  she  be- 
Wars  of  the;  conmlt  Life,  M,  A.  came  queen  of  that  country  and  on 
Hookham,  1872.  the  death  of  her  son  Olaf,  1387,  be- 

Margaret  (1283-90).  Queen  of  came  queen  of  Denmark  as  well. 
Scotland,  called  the  Maid  of  Shortly  after  she  was  invited  by 
Norway.  The  daughter  of  Eric  II  some  of  the  Sw^edish  nobles  to  ac- 
of  Norway,  and  Margaret,  daughhT  cept  their  crown  ;  this  she  did,  her 
of  Alexander  III  of  Scotland,  she  army  defeating  the  Swedes  under 
was  declared  heir  to  the  Scottish  King  Albert  in  1380.  By  the  union 
throne  in  1284.  In  128(5  her  grand-  arranged  at  Kalmar,  the  three 
father  was  killed  and  she  became  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were 
nominally  queen.  She  remained  in  brought  under  one  rule,  which  Mar- 
Norway  until  1290,  when,  a  mar-  garot  continued  to  exercise  until 
riago  having  been  arranged  be-  her  death,  Oct.  28,  1412.  Consul' 
tween  her  and  the  future  English  MargarctofDenraark,M.  Hill,  1898. 
king,  Edward  II,  she  was  sent  to  Margaret  oh  MARGUEarTE. 
Scotland,  but  died  on  arriving  at  (IfifiJl-lOlfi).  Queen  of  France. 
Orkney  in  Sept,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  daughter  of 

Margaret  (1489-1541),  Queen  Henry  II  and  Catherine  de’  Me- 
of  Scotland.  Eldest  daughter  of  dici,  born  May  14,  1553,  in  1572 
tienry  VII  of  England,  she  was  was  married  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
born  Nov.  29, 1489.  In  Aug.,  1503,  afterwards  Henry  IV,  the  cere- 
after  protracted  discussions  about  mony  being  marked  by  the  mas- 
policy  and  dowry,  she  was  married  sacre  of  S.  Bartholomew.  She  was 
to  James  IV  of  Scotland,  this  being  diyorced  in  1609  apd  died  ip  Paris, 


March  27,  1615.  Cultured  and 
beautiful,  yet  licentious  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  Margaret  had  several 
lovers.  She  wrote  poems  and  some 
Memoirs  (English  tran.slation,  Vio¬ 
let  Fane,  1892).  She  is  La  Rein© 
Margot  of  romance. 

Margaret  (b.  1930).  British 
princess.  The  second  daughter  of 
King  George  VI  and  his  consort 
Elizabeth,  she  was  born  at  Glamis 
Castle,  Aug.  21,  1930,  and  chris¬ 
tened  Margaret  Rose.  She  is  next 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
throne  after  her  sister  Queen 
Elizabeth  TI  and  the  latter’s  i.ssue. 

Margaret  or  Marguerite (1492 
--1549).  French  priticosH.  Margaret 
of  Angoulenie  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  o  f  - 
Orleans  a  n  cl 
the  c 1 d  e  1 
sister  o I 
Francis  I.  Born 
at  Angouleme. 

April  11,  1492, 
she  married  in 
1509  Charles, 
duke  of  Alen- 

9D11,  and  after  AngoSme 

h 1 8  death, 

Henry  king  of  Navarre.  She  died 
Sept  21,  1549,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Jeanne,  who  became  the  mother 
of  Henry  IV.  Margaret  is  best 
known  for  her  interest  in  literature. 
Her  court  was  the  resort  of  poets 
and  she  herself  wrote  poems.  Her 
best-known  work  is  the  Hept- 
ameron,  stories  on  the  lines  of 
Boccaccio’s  masterpiece.  Her  niece 
another  Marguerite  (1523-74), 
daughter  of  Francis  I,  was  also 
known  for  her  interest  in  litera¬ 
ture.  She  married  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  See 
Women  and  Men  of  the  French 
Renaissance,  E.  Sichel,  1901. 

Margaret  (1446-1503).  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  The  daughter  ol 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  the 
sister  of  Edward  TV,  she  was  born 
at  Fotheringay,  May  3,  1446.  On 
July  3,  1468,  she  was  married  at 
Damme  to  Charles,  afterwards  duke 
of  Burgundy.  In  the  Netherlands 
Margaret  was  a  staunch  friend  to 
her  brother  and  hia  cause,  and 
during  her  long  widowhood  (1477- 
1503)  her  interest  in  English  affairs 
was  continuous.  She  aided  Edward 
to  recover  his  throne  in  1470,  and 
after  the  succession  of  Henry  Vll 
never  ceased  in  her  attempts  to 
overthrow  him. 


Margaret  (1522-80).  Duchess 
of  Parma,  and  regent  of  the  Netl;i- 
erlands.  A  natural  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  in  1533  she 
married  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
duke  of  Florence  and  after  his 
death,  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of 


Parma,  A  capable  and  fearless 
woman,  when  Philip  II  gave  her 
fche  regency  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
1559,  she  showed  herself  a  strong 
and  intelligent  ruler,  but  she  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  1566,  and  in 
1567  she  retired  to  Italy. 

Margarine  (Gr.  mar  gar  on, 
pearl).  Name  of  an  edible  fatty 
food,  defined  by  the  Butter  and 
Margarine  Act,  1907,  as '  ‘any  article 
of  food,  whether  mixed  with  butter 
or  not,  which  resembles  butter  and 
IS  not  milk-blended  butter.”  Other 
enactments  limit  the  proportion  of 
butter  in  margarine  to  10  p.c.,  and 
the  water  to  16  p.c.  To  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1938,  and  the 
Emergency  Laws  (Transitional 
Provisions)  Act,  1946,  margarine 
when  expossed  for  sale  must  be 
labelled  with  the  name,  and  the 
outside  wrapper  must  show  the 
word  margarine  in  letters  as  large 
as  any  others.  Margarine  for  table 
use  is  usually  enriched  in  vitamins 
up  to  450-550  I.TJ.s  vitamin  A 
and  90  I.U.s  vitamin  D  per  oz. 
[See  Irradiation ;  Irradiation  of 
Foodstuffs.) 

The  margarine  industry  owes  its 
origin  to  a  prize  offered  in  1867  by 
Napoleon  III  for  an  artificial  but¬ 
ter  substitute  which  should  con¬ 
form  as  closely  as  possible  physi¬ 
cally  and  chemically  with  buttei, 
but  which  would  be  cheaper  and 


hard  (hydrogenated)  fats  and  soft 
oils  made  possible  by  hydrogenisa- 
tion,  whereby  liquid  oils  can  be 
hardened  to  a  solid  wliite  fat  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen.  Thus  a 
hard  white  fat  is  obtained  from 
whale  oil. 

Relative  proportions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  used  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  texture 
desired,  and  upon  the  price,  animal 
fats  being  generally  more  expen 
sive.  The  vegetable  fats  undergo 
a  purification  which  renders  them 
tasteless,  odourless,  and  colourless. 
The  milk  used  is  either  fresh - 
skimmed  or  separated  ;  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  impart  the  butter  flavour 
and  to  emulsify  the  fats.  Powdered 
milk  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  liquid  milk.  Flavour  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  addition  of  butyric 
and  other  cultures.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  a  small  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  is  added,  but  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  this  is  prohibited,  and  mar¬ 
garine  is  white.  To  its  original  col¬ 
our  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  it 
owes  its  name, 

Manufacture  begins  in  an  emul¬ 
sifying  machine  known  as  the  mar¬ 
garine  churn,  in  which  the  milk, 
melted  fats,  and  vitamin  A  and  D 
concentrates  are  agitated  at  a 
strictly  controlled  temperature 
until  an  emulsion  is  formed.  This 
must  then  be  chilled,  crystallised, 
kneaded,  blended,  and  automatic¬ 
ally  weighed  and  wrapped. 


coast  of  Venezuela,  is  about  19  m. 
across.  Margarita  was  discovered 
by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1498. 
Pop.  70  000  It  is  famous  for  its 
pearl  fisheries  and  hantl-raade 
straw  hats.  It  also  exports  fruit- 
and  tobacco. 

Margate.  Mun.  borough,  water¬ 
ing-place,  and  seaport  of  Kent.  In 
the  isle  of  Thanot,  it  is  15  m.  N.E. 

from  Canterbury 
and  74  from  Lon¬ 
don,  with  three 
rly.  stations.  It 
is  also  connected 
with  London  by 
regular  steam¬ 
boat  and  road 

Margate  arms  aorvicos.  It 

is  a  member  ol 
the  Cinque  port  of  Dover,  but  is 
cluelly  known  as  a  pleasure  resort, 
the  air  being  remarkably  bracing. 
It  has  a  jetty,  a  pier,  a  theatre, 
winter  gardens,  good  sands,  and  a 
fine  esplanade.  The  ehief  church  is 
8.  John  the  Baptist,  of  which  some 
of  the  original  Norman  work  re¬ 
mains.  Holy  Trinity  eliurch  was 
desiroy<‘.(l  during  an  air  raid  in  the 
Second  (Ireat  W'ar  ;  its  tower,  left 
standing  for  sotne  yc'ars,  w^aH 
evontually  demolished.*  Dane  Park 
is  a  public  pl(‘!iHiire  ground.  4'hc 
borough  iruiludtss  townships  ot 
Westgate-on-Sea  and  Bir(4nngton. 
The  E.  end  of  Huj  tiown  is  (aiUed 
Clifton ville,  and  the  (^ont-rai  area 
Westbrook. 

The  town  has  an  internal  trans¬ 


Margate,  Kent.  Harbour,  pier,  and  promenade  ot  this  S.B.-coast  resort.  Its 
lighthouse  was  destroyed  by  high  seas  early  in  1953 


keep  better.  The  prizewinner  in 
1869,  a  French  chemist,  M^ge- 
Mouries.  worked  out  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  in  which  fresh  beef  fat 
was  digested  with  a  weak  alkaline 
solution  in  the  presence  of  pepsin. 
The  resulting  mixture,  cooled, 
churned  with  milk,  and  pressed 
was  sold  in  Paris  as  oleo-margarine. 

After  1910  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  €.g.  those  derived  from  coco¬ 
nut,  palm  kernel,  ground-nut, 
cottonseed,  soya  bean,  kapok, 
maize,  and  sunflower,  gradually 
replaced  the  exclusive  use  of 
animal  fats. 

Amorc  recent  development  is  the 
blending  in  coirect  proportions  of 


in  Great  Britain  the  margarine 
industry  is  principally  centred  in 
the  Thames  and  Mersey  districts. 

Margarita.  Island  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  belonging  to  Vene¬ 
zuela.  It  lies  off  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Venezuela,  and  with  several  adja¬ 
cent  islands  forms  the  state  of 
Nueva  Esparta.  Its  length  is  m 
and  its  breadth  varies  from  5  m 
to  20  m.  Composed  of  two  moun¬ 
tainous  portions  connected  by  a 
low  isthmus,  its  highest  point  is 
over  4,000  ft.  in  alt.  The  capital 
is  Asuncion  {q.v.),  and  the  ehief  port 
is  Pampatar,  with  a  fair  harbour. 
The  strait  of  Margarita,  wh'ch 
separates  the  island  from  the 


port  syBicrn,  organiz(‘.d  by  the  E. 
Kent  Road  CW  Co.,  whi(4i  main¬ 
tains  bus  connexions  with  Broad- 
stairs,  Ramsgate,  and  ot.her  places 
of  iniorest  in  Jliamd.  and  E.  Kent. 
Margate  was  originally  a  tishing 
village  and  a  small  port.  To\vards 
1800  it  became  a  watering-place  ; 
in  1857  it  was  made  a  borough. 
Pop.  (1951)  42,512. 

Margatax.  4\»wn  of  France,  in 
the  dept,  of  (tirorule.  It  is  10  m,  N, 
of  Bordeaux,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  rly.  On  t-he  W.  shore  ot 
the  Gironde  estuary,  it  is  noted  for 
itsMedoe  wines.  Pop.  (1954)  1,307. 

Margessou,  Henry  David 
Reoinald  Marcjeh.son,  1st  Vis¬ 
count  (b.  1890).  British  fxilitician. 
Educated  at  Harrow  and  Magda- 
lone  College,  ( -am  bridge,  he  was 
elected  Unionist  M.P.  for  Upton 
division  of  Wc.st  Ham,  1922,  and 
for  Rugby,  1924.  A  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  1926™'2t)  and  1931,  he 
was  made  parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  treasury  and  government 
chief  whip  in  1931.  The  strictness 
of  his  disciplinary  practic.e  in  the 
latter  capacity  aroused  some  re¬ 
sentment  and  criticism,  and  w'as 
occasionally  che  object  of  scorn 
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among  the  opposition.  Created  a 
privy  councillor  in  1933,  Mar 
gesson  was  secretary  of  state  for 
war  1940-42.  He  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1942. 

Marghilan  or  Maroiolan.  A 
town  of  Uzbek  S.8.K.  in  Ferghana 
region.  Tt  is  8  m.  N.N.W.  o! 
Ferghana  town,  and  has  been  a 
silk  spinning  and  weaving  centre 
since  the  10th  century.  It  is  the 
traditional  burial-place  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.  Pop.  (est.) 
45,000. 

Marginal  Tlieory.  In  econ¬ 
omics,  the  theory  that  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  ideas  concerning  value, 
and  hence  the  desirability  of 
economic  action,  are  determined 
by  the  margin  or  the  next  incre- 
inent.  The  marginal  utility  of  h 
commodity  at  any  Ume  to 
person,  that  is,  the  subjective 
value  of  it  to  him,  depends  on  his 
ideas  concerning  an  additional 
increment.  The  marginal  demand 
price  is  the  amount  that  ho  is 
pist  willing  to  pay  to  obtain  an 
additional  increment.  The  mar¬ 
ginal  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  is  that  which  is  just 
profitable  t.o  cert-ain  producers  ai 
a  stated  price.  The  business  man 
tries  to  ensure  that  the  marginal 
revenue  from  extra  business  shall 
exceed  the>  marginal  costs.  I’he 
higher  the  price  for  a  commodity, 
the  lower  is  the  margin  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  higher 
price  raises  the  marginal  demand, 
that  is,  excludes  those  who  were 
previously  just  willing  to  buy. 

Margrave  (Ger.  Markgraf). 
German  title  meaning  (‘onnt  of 
the  maren,  or  border,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  marquess.  It  was  at  first 
applied  under  Charlomagno  to 
governors  of  frontier  districts. 
The  word,  which  soon  lost  its 
original  meaning,  was  long  used 
as  a  secondary  title  by  (ierman 
sovereign  princes,  'fhe  feminine 
form  is  margravine. 

Marguerite.  Name  applied 
by  florists  to  several  plants  of  the 
family  Compoaitae.  Originally 
belonging  to  the  daisy  {BelUs 
perenniii),  and  sometimes  used 
for  the  ox-eye  daisy  {Ohrymn- 
1hemum>  leucantJiemum),  it  is  more 
generally  applied  in  gardens  to  0. 
fruteffcens^ 

Marguerite  de  Valois.  See 

M  argaret  (1553-1615). 

Margueritte.  Name  of  two 
brothers,  Paul  (1860-1918)  and 
Victor  (1866-1942),  French  authors 
who  achieved  particular  success  in 
collaboration.  Paul,  born  at 
Laghouat,  Algeria,  Feb.  1,  1860, 
who  entered  the  ministry  of 
instruction  as  a  clerk,  in  1884 


Fam  Margueritte, 
French  writer 


I  published  Mon 
Pere,  embody¬ 
ing  his  father’s 
letters.  His 
first  novel, 
Tons  Quatre, 
1  8  8  5,  was 
f o  1 1 0  w e d  by 
Amant.s,  1889, 
and  Ma  Grande, 
1891.  Souv¬ 


enirs  de  Jeiin- 
esse  a  ppeared  1906-08;  La  Flammo 
in  1909.  He  died  at  Hossegor,  near 
Cap  Breton,  Landes,  Dec.  30,  1918. 
In  collaboration  Paul  and  Victor 


fU'odueed  Le  PariiHaire,  1896  ;  Le 
Carnaval  de  Nice.  1897 ;  Une 
Fpoque,  four  vols.  of  striking 
stories  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
U'’ar ;  and  a  number  of  other 
novels,  most  of  them  histodcal. 
Victor’s  best  known  work  on  his 
own  was  La  Oar^orme,  1919  ;  ho 
published  a  life  of  Briand  in  1932. 

Mari.  Ancient  city  of  Meso¬ 
potamia,  on  the  r.  Kuphrates  near 
its  junction  with  the  Khabur. 
B’rench  archaeologists  working  on 
the  site  Tell  el  T-fariri,  found  fine 
Bumorian  statues  and  successive 
building  remains  including  houses, 
temples,  and  the  great  frescoed 
palace  of  Zimrilim,  ruler  of  Mari 
at  the  zenit-h  of  its  prosperity. 
The  palace  archive,  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  tablets  referred  to  today 
as  the  Mari  Letters  shed  much 
light  on  the  period  between  c. 
1800  and  1760  b.c.  when  Mari  was 
first  a  province  of  old  Assyria 
and  then  an  independent  and 
powerful  kingdom.  Zunrilim’s  city 
was  destroyed  c.  1760  b.c.  by 
Hammurabi  {q.v.)  of  Babylon. 
Con  mil  I  Mari,  une  villo  perdue, 
A.  Parrot,  1948. 

Mari.  A.8.S.R,  of  the  R.S.F.S.R., 
in  east  European  Russia,  It  is 
bordered  by  Gorky  and  Kirov 
regions  and  Tatar  and  Chuvash 
A.S.S.R.s.  Yoshkar-Ola  is  the 
capital.  The  Volga  crosses  it  in 
the  S.W.  and  forms  part  of  its 
southern  boundary  ;  it  is  drained 
also  by  the  Vetluga  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Volga.  Forests 
of  fir,  pine,  and  a  few  deciduous 
trees  cover  60  p.c.  of  its  area  of 
8,900  sq.  m. ;  lumbering,  saw- 
milling,  and  other  woodworking 
are  the  chief  occupations.  There 
is  some  agriculture  in  the  N.B. 
About  half  the  pop.  (est.  600,000) 
are  of  Mari  stock,  a  Finno-Ugric 
people,  44  p.c.  Russian,  the  rest 
Tartars,  Udmurts,  etc.  Mari  was 
made  an  autonomous  region  1920. 
an  autonomous  republic  1936. 

Maria  Christina.  Name  ot 
two  queens  oflSpain  usually  called 
Christina  (q.v,). 


Mariamne  (d.  28  b.c.).  Second 
wife  of  Herod  I,  the  Great,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Hyreanns  H. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy.  She  is  the  subject 
of  tragedies  by  Alexandre  Hardy, 
1610;  and  Voltaire,  1724. 

Marianne  Islands.  Archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  N.W,  Pacific  Ocean, 
also  called  Marianas  or  Ladronea. 
They  lie  N.  of  the  Carolines  anfl 
about  1,500  m.  E.  of  the  Bhilip- 
pines.  Those  to  the  N.  are 
mountainous  and  uninhabited  ; 
those  to  the  S.  are  flat  and  low- 
lying,  the  chief  being  Guam  (q.v.). 
which  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
U.S.A.  in  1898,  Ssipan,  Tinian, 
and  Rofa.  The  climate  is  warm 
and  moist,  and  the  islands  produce 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.  They  were  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1521,  and  were 
called  thieves’  (Sp.  ladrones) 
islands.  Spain  sold  them  (except 
Guam)  to  Germany  in  1899  for 
£840,000.  After  the  First  Great 
War,  the  German  islands  were 
mandated  to  Japan,  which,  against 
the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate,  heavily  fortified  them. 

During  ihe  Second  Great  War, 
Guam  was  captured  by  the 
Japanese  Dec.  9-13,  1941.  On 
June  15,  1944,  U.S.  Marines 

landed  on  Saipan  ;  Garapan.  the 
capital  was  captured  on  July  3  ; 
organized  resistance  ceased  July  9. 
U.S.  casualties  were  heavy :  2,359 
killed,  11,481  wounded,  1,218 
missing;  most  of  the  Japanese 
garrison  of  19,000  perished.  U.S. 
amphibious  forces  landed  on  Guam 
July  20 ;  organized  opposition 
ceased  Aug.  10.  The  conquest  of 
Tinian  took  from  July  23  to  Aug. 
7.  Japanese  troops  in  Rota  1. 
surrendered  Sept.  2,  1945. 

The  Marianne  Is.  (other  than 
Guam)  were  placed  by  the  U.N. 
under  U.S.  trusteeship  in  1947. 

Marianske  Lazne.  Czech 
name  of  Marienbad  {q^v.). 

Maria  Theresa  (1717-80). 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  wife  of 
the  emperor  Francis  L  Bom  in 
Vienna,  May  13,  1717,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  in 
1736  she  married  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  who  in  1738,  in  exchange 
for  Lorraine,  was  made  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany.  In  1740,  Charles  VI 
died,  leaving  no  son.  By  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  1713.  he  had 
made  his  personal  possessions 
heritable  in  the  female  lino  failing 
a  direct  male  heir ;  and  Maria 
Theresa  claimed  the  Hapsburg  in¬ 
heritance — while  it  was  sought  to 
secure  the  imperial  succession  for 
her  husband.  But  there  were  other 
claimants,  the  chief  being  Charles 
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Albert  of  Bararia,  who  procured 
his  own  election  as  emperor.  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great  on  his  own  account 
seized  the  province  of  Silesia,  and 
Europe  was  ]jlunged  in  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  A  striking 
incident  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Hungarians,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Hapsburgs  had  been  extremely 
doubtful,  rallied  in  support  of  their 
courageous  young  queen.  Before 
the  war  was  ended  in  1748  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Charles 
Albert  died,  and  Francis  of  Lor¬ 
raine  was  elected  emperor  as 
Francis  1.  At  the  peace,  Maria 
Theresa  had  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  Silesia. 

The  recovery  of  Silesia  and 
the  punishment  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia  now'  became  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  her  life.  During  the  ensuing 
years  her  minister,  Kaunitz,  recon¬ 
structed  the  system  of  European 
alliances  in  order  to  crush  Frede¬ 
rick,  who  anticipated  the  attack 
and  opened  the  Seven  Years’  War 
by  invading  Saxony  in  1757  and 
Bohemia  in  1758.  When  the  war 
ended  in  1763,  Frederick  retained 
bi.s  conquests ;  Maria  Theresa  did 
not  recover  Silesia.  In  1765  her  son 
Joseph  II  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor,  and  was  associated  wdth 
liis  mother  in  the  government  of 
her  dominions.  Under  pressure 
from  Joseph  and  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance,  she  was  accessory  to  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  She 
died  Nov.  29,  1780.  Among  her 
other  children  w^ere  the  emperor 
Leopold  II  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  queen  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France.  A  woman  of  great  force  of 
character,  she  fostered  the  re- 


Maria  Theresa. 
Badge  and  ribbon 
o!  the  order 


fiWnZ-  <5^ 

After  the  portt  ail 
at  Versailles  by 
J.  M.  Nattier  ^ 


sources  of  her  dominions,  and 
greatly  raised  the  prestige  of  the 
empire.  Austrian  Succession, 
War  of ;  Frerlerick  the  Great ; 
Pragmatic  Sanction;  Seven  Years’ 
War ;  consult  also  Lives,  J.  F. 
Bright,  1910:  M.  Moffatt,  1911; 

M.  Goldsmith,  1936  ;  C.  L.  Morris, 
1938, 

Maria  Theresa,  Order  of. 
Austrian  military  order.  It  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  1757  by  the  cinjiross 
.  ,  .  Maria  Theresa, 

Jll  lli  i  ffillff  and  consists  of 

Milllk  II  \  m'S 

ML  j  W||  the  thi r(  1  bei ng 

added  in  1765. 
The  badge  is 
a  white  cross 
with  a  gold 
edge,  the  rib- 
bon  is  red  and 
/  white,  and  the 
device  is  Forti- 
tudini.  It  must 
^  DDt  be  con- 

founded  w'ith 

Maria  Theresa.  the  Austrian 

Badge  and  ribbon  piilitMrxr  r.rrlpr 
o!  the  order  / 

of  Elizabeth 

Theresa,  instituted  in  1750  and 

remodelled  by  Maria  Theresa  in 

1771,  which  has  a  black  ribbon. 

Maria  Theresa  Dollar.  Coin 
current  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Dated  1780  and  about 
the  size  of  British  crowns,  the 
coins  are  minted  in  London,  and 
are  in  use  in  the  colony  of  Aden, 
Abyssinia,  parts  of  the  republic  of 
Sudan,  and  Arab  territories  border¬ 
ing  the  Red  Sea.  On  one  side  is 
the  head  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  on 
the  other  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  wdth  the  date. 
The  coins  have  a  silver  content  of 
83^  p.c. 

Mariazell.  Towm  of  Austria,  in 

N.  Styria.  It  is  56  m.  S.W.  of 
Vienna  and  is  reached  by  a  branch 
rly.  from  St.  Polten.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims  annually  visit  the  wonder¬ 
working  statue  of  the  Virgin  that 
stands  on  a  silver  altar  in  the  l4tb 
century  chapel  incorporated  in 
the  17th  century  church.  Iron  is 
worked  here  and  at  Donauwdtz. 

Maribor  (Ger.  Marburg).  Town 
of  Yugoslavia.  It  stands  on  both 
banks  of  the  Drave,  in  Slovenia,  55 
m.  N.N.W,  of  Zagreb.  It  has  a 
16th  cent,  cathedral  with  a  lofty 
tower,  a  castle,  and  a  town  hall  of 
the  17th  cent.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  of  Lavant,  who  has  a  palace 
here.  The  town  has  a  trade  in  wine 
and  agricultural  produce  ;  other 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
railway  stock,  boots  and  shoos, 
etc.  There  was  a  settlement  here 
in  Roman  times.  The  town  is 
now  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  33,131. 


Marico.  Tribubiry  of  the  Lim¬ 
popo  rivi'r,  8011111  Africa.  It  rises  in 
the  W.  Witwatersrand,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between 
Transvaal  and  Beelinanaland.  The 
valley  contains  good  irrigafilo  land 
and  is  rich  in  lead  and  silver. 
Zeerust  is  the  |)rineipal  town. 

Marie  (1875-1938).  Queen  of 
Rumania.  Daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  granddaughter  of 
‘Queen  Victoria,, 


she  wa.s  born 
at  East  well, 

Kent,  Oct.  29, 

1  8  7  5,  a  n  cl 
christened 
Marie  Alex¬ 
andria  Vi  c- 
toriu.  GnJan. 

10,  1893,  she 
was  married  at  Marie,  Queen  of 
8igmaringen  to  Rumania 

Ferdinand,  crown  jiriuce  of  Ru¬ 
mania,  who  suceeediid  to  the 
throne  in  1914,  though  he  was 
not  crowimd  until  1922.  The  queen 
won  admiration  for  lier  courage 
and  assistiancii  during  the  ehoha'a 
epidmnie  of  1913.  After  the  First 
Grc^at  War  she  workiul  tirc^lessly 
for  the  caaiso  of  Greater  Rumania, 
finally  tistablished  by  the  peaeo 
treaties.  Afte.r  King  Ferdinand’s 
death  in  1927  she  lived  mainly  in 
England  and  the  U.8.A.,  den'oting 
herself  to  charitable  works  and  to 
writing,  in  which  she  had  already 
enjoyed  sueei\ss.  Her  books  in 
English  include  My  Country,  1910  ; 
Ilderim,  1925  ;  and  her  auto¬ 
biography  in  throe  volumes,  1934- 
35.  8he  (lied  July  18,  1938.  Among 
her  children  wc,ni  (‘x-king  Carol  of 
Rumania  ;  Kli'zabetb,  W'lio  mar¬ 
ried  George  II  ol  the  IliOlcncjs; 
and  Marie,  quinm  of  Yugoslavia. 

Marie  Antoinette  (1755  4)3). 
Queen  of  France.  Daughter  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Fran- 

was 

lior  cd^u  c^a 

Marie  Antoinette,  0 d  to  the 

Queen  ol  France  dauphin, 

afterwards 
Louis  XVI,  marrying  him  May  16, 
1770.  Her  rather  boisterous  hum¬ 
our  and  total  disregard  of  etiquette 
immediately  made  hor  position  at 
court  difficult,  and  when  her  hus¬ 
band  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1774  the  grossest  libels  were  circu¬ 
lated  about  her.  Receiving  the  ad- 


Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  of  France 

After  C reuse 
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dresses  of  Count  Fcrscii  and  others, 
Marie  Antoinette  was  soon  an 
object  of  general  hatred,  and  the 
affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace 
{q.i\)  only  increased  the  odium 
in  which  she  was  held,  and  further 
besmirched  her  character. 

Though  the  queen’s  worst 
fault  was  lack  of  understanding, 
she  soon  realized  the  weakness  of 
her  husband,  and  her  intluence  was 
continually  used  against  reform. 
The  people  attributed  every 
national  disaster  to  her,  and  when 
the  financial  situation  of  Drance 
grew  desperate  she  was  nicknamed 
Madame  Deficit.  When  the  Revo¬ 
lution  came  it  was  she  rather  than 
the  king  who  was  blamed  for  the 
misgovernment  of  centuries.  Mira- 
beau  could  and  would  have  saved 
her  but  she  hated  him  and  refused 
his  aid.  The  abortive  fiight  to 
Varennes  only  seemed  to  show 
more  clearly  that  she  was  seeking 
foreign  aid  and  inviting  invasion. 
The  Tuileries  was  invaded  by  the 
mob,  June  dO,  171)2 ;  Louis, 
wearing  the  caj)  of  liberty,  was 
treated  with  contempt,  Imt  upon 
Marie  Antoinette  the  crowd  heaped 
such  hideous  abuse  that  her  hair 
turned  white  in  the  night. 

On  Aug.  10,  the  Tuileries  was 
again  stormed,  her  Swiss  guards 
were  killed  at  their  posts,  and  the 
royal  coiqile  w'ere  sent  as  prisoiKu’s 
to  the  Temple.  Mario  Antoinette 
was  separated  from  Louis  in  Dec., 
to  see  him  again  only  on  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  Jan.  21, 
1793,  and  for  ten  months  longer 
she  lay  in  jirisou.  Her  son  was 
taken  from  her  in  July.  Two  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  rescue  her, 
and  in  Aug.  she  was  moved  to 
the  Conciorgerio.  Whe  appeared 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
on  Oct.  14,  and  was  accused  of 
treason.  She  maintained  lu^r  calm 
to  the  last,  repudiating  the  un- 
nameablo  charges  Hebert  levelled 
against  her  with  a  dignity  which 


impressed  even  her  callous  judges. 
The  trial  lasted  two  days,  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  passed  at  4.30 
a.m.  on  Oct.  16,  and  at  11  she 
ascended  the  scaffold.  See  Concier- 
gcrie ;  Htfigy  illus.  ;  French 
Revolution ;  Louis  XVI. 

Bibliography,  Histoire  do  M.  A., 
F.  and  .1.  do  Concourt,  iS5S  ;  Life, 
M.  do  la  Rochoterie,  Eng.  trans. 
1893  ;  M.  A.,  P.  do  Nolhac,  Eng. 
I  runs.  1905;  M.  A.,  H.  Belloc, 
1001)  ;  The  Diamond  Necklace, 
T.  Darlylo,  new  ed.  1913;  Lctlers 
of  M.  A.,  Per. son  and  Harnave,  h]ug. 
trans.  192(5;  Taves,  K.  Anthony, 
1933  ;  S.  ZweiiT,  Eim.  t  rans.  1933. 

Marie  de’  Medici  (1673-1642). 
(»),ueen  regent  of  Franco,  A 
daughter  of  Francesco  de’  Medici, 


Mane  tie’  Medici, 
Queen  of  France 

From  a  medal 


regent 


grand  duke  of 
Tu.scany,  she 
wa.s  born  at 
Florence, 
April  26,  1573, 
and  in  160() 
m  a  r  r  i  0  d 
licnrv  IV  of 

tv 

France.  Henry 
was  murdered 
in  1610  and 
Marie  became 
to  fJicir  son,  Louis  XllL 
An  ambitions  and  unscrupulous 
woman  she  was  iifiluciiced  by  Oon- 
cini  and  his  wife,  Italians  whom  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  Flor¬ 
ence.  In  1617  Louis  as.serted  his 
authority,  was  privy  to  the  murder 
of  Concini,  and  exiled  his  mother 
to  Bloi.s,  where  she  remained  until 
1619.  She  was  then  liberated,  Init 
Iter  attcnqite  to  regain  power  were 
futile.  She  made  an  enemy  of  her 
former  eounscllor  Richelieu,  and  in 
1631  fled  the  country,  dying  at 
Cologne,  July  3,  1642. 

Marie  Galante.  French  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  a  dependency 
of  Guadeloupe.  It  yields  sugar  and 
tropical  fruits,  and  has  rocky 
shores  and  no  good  harbour.  The 
chief  town  is  Grand  Bourg.  Area, 
60  sq.  m.  Pop.  14,927. 


Madenbad.  General  view  of  the  Czech  spa,  beautifully  situated  among 
pine-covered  hills  at  a  height  of  over  2,000  ft. 


Marie  Leszczyiiska  (1703-68). 
Queen  of  France.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Stanislas  Le.szczynski, 
king  of  Poland,  and  was  born  at 
Breslau,  June  23,  1703.  At  22 
she  was  married  to  Louis  XV  of 
France,  then  15.  Homely,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  affectionate,  she  en¬ 
dured  much  from  the  insolence  of 
her  husband’s  favourites,  and  led 
a  semi-rctired  life,  engrossed  in 
works  of  charity  and  religion.  She 
had  two  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
Ehe  died  at  Versailles,  June  24, 


religious 
in 


(a/ieju 


After  I’rudhun 


1768. 

Marie  Louise  (1791  - 1847). 
Empress  of  the  French.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  I  of  Austria,  she 
was  born  Dec.  12,  1791.  8he  was 
18  when  Napoleon  divorced  his 
wife  Josephine  and  arranged  a 
marriage  with  this  Austrian  prin¬ 
cess.  The  wedding  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  proxy  at  Vienna,  IMarch 
11,  1810,  the  civil  and 
rites  proper  being  celebrated 
Paris  on  April 
2 .  A  son, 
styled  the  king 
of  Rome,  was 
born  in  1811, 

Marie  Louise 
acted  as  regent 
during  Napo 
Icon’s  absence 
in  1814,  but 
proved  utterly 
incapable. 

W  hen  the 
allies  were 
approaching  Paris,  she  left  the 
city  on  the  express  instructions  of 
Napoleon  and  joined  his  brothers 
at  Blois.  After  his  abdication 
she  returned  to  Austria  under  the 
escort  of  the  Count  von  Neipperg, 
refusing  to  reside  with  hei*  husband 
at  Elba.  At  the  congress  of 
Vienna  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Guastalla,  and  Piacenza  were 
settled  upon  her.  In  Parma  she 
came  under  the  infiuenco  of 
Neipperg,  to  whom  she  bore 
several  children,  and  whom  she 
married  in  1822.  After  her  de¬ 
parture  from  France  she  never 
beheld  her  son  until  he  lay  on  his 
deathbed  in  1832,  and  her  whole 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  forget 
her  association  with  Napoleon. 
She  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1847. 
The  diaries  of  Marie  Louise  were 
edited  by  F.  Masson,  1922.  See 
Napoleon 

Marienbad  (Czech.  Marianske 
Lazne).  German  and  more  familiar 
name  of  a  famous  spa  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  lies  in  the  old  prov.  of 
Bohemia,  19J  m.  8.E.  of  Cheb 
(Eger),  in  a  picturesque  valley 
amid  pine-clad  hills.  The  ten 
springs  are  cold  and  contain 
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Glauber’s  salt.  Besides  drinking  steamer,  and  an  airport.  It  is 


M'ater  there  are  provided  chaly¬ 
beate,  saline,  peat,  and  mud  baths. 


situated  in  a  gas  and  oil  field. 
Manufactures  include  castings, 


There  are  English,  Russian,  and  gas  engines,  safes,  furniture,  con 


Protestant  churches. 

Marienberg.  Town  of  E.  Ger¬ 
many,  32  m.  ti.S.E.  of  Chemnitz, 
on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Erzgebirge. 


Crete,  chemicals,  paints.  Pop. 
(1950)  16,000. 

Mariette,  Franc, 'ois  Auquhtk 
Ferdinand  (1821-81).  French 


IS.  Mary’s  church  and  the  town  hall  Egyptologist.  Born  at  Boulogne, 
both  date  from  the  16th  century.  E''eb.  11,  1821, 


There  are  textile  and  toy  factories,  he  graduated 
Pop.  (est.)  10,000.  at  Bouai,  184-1, 

Marienbiirg  (Pol.  Malbork).  became  profes- 
Towm  of  Danzig  (Gdansk)  region,  sor  at  Bou- 
Poland,  formerly  in  E.  Prussia,  logne,  studied 
It  is  28  m.  S.E.  of  Danzig,  on  the  Egyptology, 
right  bank  of  the  navigable  Nogat,  and  entered  the 
which  during  1920-45  formed  the  Louvre,  Paris, 

'frontier  with  Danzig  free  state.  1849.  During  an  ^  p 
Marienburg  is  famous  as  the  resi-  Egyptian  visit  French^EffvTjtoloeisfc 
dence  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  he  discovered 
Teutonic  Knights,  whose  castle  the  Serapeiim  in  1851  ;  and  the 
here  was  severely  damaged  when  so-called  temple  of  the  Sphinx  at 
the  Russians  took  the  town  Jan.  26,  Gizeh  in  1853.  He  returned  to 
1945.  This  castle,  covering  with  Cairo  in  1858  as  first  director  of 
its  annexes  nearly  10  acres,  was  the  Egyptian  service  of  anti- 
begun  in  1276  and  considered  the  quities,  and  persuaded  the  Kho- 
greatest  secular  building  of  the  dive  to  found  the  national  museum 
Middle  Ages  ;  it  was  completed  in  of  antiquities  at  Bulak,  Cairo.  He 
1398,  taken  by  the  Poles  in  1457,  supervised  excavation.s  on  37  sites, 
and  fell  to  Prussia  in  , 

1772.  Between  1817 
and  1914  all  the  build¬ 
ings  were  repaired. 

In  the  20th  century 
Marienburg  was  de¬ 
veloped  industrially, 
with  chemical,  soap, 
cigar,  and  furniture 
industries,  and  it  is  a 
railway  junction.  Its 
population  of  about 

25,000,  being  German, 
xraq  pytipIIpH  wbpn  fbp  Marienburg,  Folani.  The  castle  o!  the  Teutonic 

was  expeuea  wnen  the  Knights  as  it  was  before  the  Second  Great  War 

Poles  took  over  admin- 


Marienburg,  Folani.  The  castle  o!  the  Teutonio 
Knights  as  it  was  betore  the  Second  Great  War 


istration  of  8.  East  Prussia  in  1945. 

Marietta.  City  of  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  R.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  It  is  the  CO.  seat  of  Washing¬ 
ton  CO.,  the  oldest  settlement  in 
the  state,  and  the  oldest  town 
W.  of  the  Alleghenies,  founded  in 
1788  by  a  group  of  Revolutionary 
qfficers  from  New  England.  The 
name  honoured  Marie  Antoinette. 
Civic  rights  date  from  1852. 
Among  memorials  and  landmarks 
are  a  sculptured  group  of  six 
herioc  figures  by  Borgium  ;  the 
Campus  Martius  memorial  mu¬ 
seum  ;  and  the  Mound  cemetery, 
which  includes  an  ancient  Indian 
burial  mound  and  the  graves  of 
24  Revolutionary  officers.  In 
the  library  of  Marietta  College, 
which  was  founded  in  1835,  is  a 
notable  collection  of  Americana. 
The  ‘"elm  city  ”  has  the  largest 
elm  in  the  U.S.A.,  shady  streets, 
and  houses  in  Colonial,  Tudor,  and 
Gothic  styles.  It  is  served  by  rly.. 


including  Dendera,  Edfu,  Karnak, 
Abydos,  and  Tanis.  He  was  made 
pasha,  1879,  and  died  at  Bulak, 
Jan.  19,  1881.  Several  of  his 
books  about  his  discoveries  were 
translated  into  English. 

Marigold  [Calendula  officinalis^). 
Annual  herb  of  the  family  Com- 
positae,  native  of  S.  Europe.  It 
has  oblong  leaves,  and  large 
orange-rayed  flowers,  which  are 
produced  plentifully  from  spring 
to  autumn.  This  is  the  marigold 
of  the  poets,  and  was  used  for 
making  marigold  vinegar,  a  domes¬ 
tic  remedy,  and  for  flavouring 
soups.  The  marigolds  of  florists 
are  native  to  Mexico,  called 
African  marigold  [Tagefes  erecta) 
and  French  marigold  [T.  patula). 
See  Marsh  Marigold. 

Maxiinsk.  Town  of  Kemerovo 
region,  R.S.F.S.R.  It  is  110  m. 
E.  of  Tomsk,  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  rly.  and  the  river  Kiia. 
It  is  the  supply  point  for  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Kuznebz  Ala-Tau 


which  lie  to  the  8.,  and  has  tan¬ 
neries,  brickworks,  and  soap 
lactories. 

Mariinsk  Canal  Sy.stem.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  navigable  waterways  link¬ 
ing  Leningrad  willi  Shcherbakov  on 
the  rivcjr  Volga.  It  includes  can¬ 
alised  parts  of  rivers  linked  by 
artificial  channels  jind  reservoirs 
and  brings  supplies  to  tlie  indus¬ 
trial  region  of  Ijon ingrad. 

Marijuana.  American  name  for 
bhang  iq.v.),  a  iiarcoHii. 

Marinduqne.  One  of  the 
Philippi  Islands,  formerly  a 
separate  prov.  It  lies  S,  of  Luzon 
and  envers  an  area  of  352  sq.  m. 
Its  well  wooded  surface  rises  to 
2,500  ft,  in  8an  Antonio  and  other 
peaks.  Among  the  chief  products 
arc  rie(‘,,  hemp,  coconuts,  and 
copra.  Tobaiaio  ha.H  hom  culti¬ 
vated  with  suciaisH  since  1799,  and 
the  cxistiaice.  of  petroleum  is  re¬ 
port, cd.  Boac  is  the  chief  town. 

Marine  Biological  Research. 
Investigations  a,imeid  at,  increasing 
knowledge  of  t,he  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  seas.  Up  i,o  the 
time  of  the  eelchraited  voya,ge  of 
H.M.8.  Glnillengca',  1872-76,  such 
invesiigaiions  ha,d  been  hvft  to 
naturalists  aec.oinpanying  survey¬ 
ing  vcH.sids,  or  making  individual 
investigations  on  a  smaller  scale. 
At  about  the  time  of  t,he  Ghalleu- 
ger  Ex])0(lition  [g.v.)  it  became 
apparent  to  ma,ritim(i  powers  i,hat 
fishoricK  n^gulaiiions  were  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  liho  need  for  ae.(‘, urate 
knowledge  of  i,he  biology  of 
marine  organisms  of  usi^  to  man, 
before  regulations  (a)uld  be  formu- 
lat'Od,  was  recognized. 

The  advaiTKimnont  of  marine 
biology  has  been  lielpial  princi¬ 
pally  i)y  t,hc  organization  of  further 
long-range,  doop-sea  expedit,ions, 
the  establishiaont  of  marine  bio¬ 
logical  stations  at  Hiiitablo  places 
along  the  (soasts,  and  lishories 
investigations.  Of  many  expedi¬ 
tions  from  Scandinavia  among  the 
more  notable  have  boon  those  of 
the  Michael  Wars  (Norwegian)  and 
the  Dana  (Danish).  The  Tiefsoo, 
Plankton,  and  Meteor  expeditions 
from  Germany  wore  outstanding. 
Prince  Albert  I  of  Monaco  fitted 
out  and  personally  hoadcxl  several 
smaller  expeditions,  besides  found¬ 
ing  his  famous  museum  of  oceano¬ 
graphy.  Important  expeditions 
have  also  boon  made  by  Dutch 
scientists.  As  a  result  of  voyages 
of  ships  of  the  British  Discovery 
Tnve.stigations,  with  f,he  primary 
object  of  studying  conditions  re¬ 
levant  to  the  Antarctic  whaling 
industry,  more  is  known  about 
the  life  of  the  southern  ocean  than 
of  any  other  large  sea- area. 
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marine  corps 


Marine  Biological  Researcli.  Plymouth  Laboratory  oi 
the  Marine  Biological  Association  oi  the  United  Kingdom 


In  the  U.R.A.,  Hiiice.  tlio  pioneer' 
ing  days  of  Louis  and  Alexander 
Agassiz  and  the  lisliesries  steamer 
Albatross,  several  (expeditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  voyages  of  tho  At¬ 
lantis,  have  been  organizc'd. 

At  M.B.  stations  students  and 
research  workers  from  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  scientists  can 
study  marine  organisms  under 
good  lab,  eoiiditions,  with  facdli- 
ties  for  work  on  living  material. 
The  hrst  great  M.B.  station  was 
founded  on  an  international  basis 
at  Naples  by  Anton  Dohrn,  in  the 
same  year  (1872)  that  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  saded ;  most  maritime 
countries  now  have  several.  In 
Great  Britain  the  leading  snch 
station  is  the  Plymouth  lab.  of 
the  M.B.  association  of  the  U.K. 
The  govt,  fisheries  lab.  at  Lowes¬ 
toft  was  an  early  otfshoot  from 
Plymouth.  Other  important  sta¬ 
tions  are  at  Port  Krin,  L  of  Man, 
and  at  Millport,  Gt.  Cumbrae  I., 
connected  respectively  with  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Glasgow  universities. 
The  small  Gattv  marine  lab.  at 
St.  Andrews,  recently  reopened, 
was  tii'st  in  the  held  (1883).  In 
the  U.S.A.  tlie  most  important 
stations  are  at  Woods  Hole  and 
La  Jolla. 

Many  universities,  especially  in 
the  U.JS.A.,  have  oceanographical 
depts.  where  marine  biology  is 
studied.  In  the  U.K.,  Liverpool 
and  Hull  have  specialised  in 
oceanography. 

Marine  biology  concerns  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cycle  of  life  in  the 
sea  as  well  as  of  tho  distribution, 
seasonal  variations,  and  migra¬ 
tions  of  marine  animals.  Detailed 
morphological  and  biological  work 
is  also  carried  out  on  individual 
species.  The  life-histories,  growth- 
rates,  etc.,  of  the  fishes,  and  their 
environment,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  are  studied,  e.g.  other 


organisms  inhab¬ 
iting  the  same 
sea  area  m  the 
light  of  their 
potentialities  as 
food  for  the  fish, 
or  as  enemies 
preying  on  the 
fisli,  and  physical 
factors  such  as 
currents  and 
temperature. 

Practical  ap- 
plications  of 
marine  biology, 
other  than  those 
affecting  fisher¬ 
ies,  include 
methods  of  using 
seaweeds,  and 
of  dealing  with 
organisms  which  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  and  foul  ships’  bottoms 
or  damage  under-water  structures 
by  boring. 

The  international  council  for  the 
exploration  of  the  sea,  with  H.Q. 
in  Coj)enhagen,  has  fostered  mar¬ 
ine  biology,  and  the  science  owes 
much  to  the  cooperation  of  prac¬ 
tical  fishermen,  whalers,  and  sea¬ 
men  generally.  /S’cc  Oceano¬ 
graphy.  Consult  also  The  Depths 
of  the  Ocean,  John  Murray,  J. 
Hjort,  and  others,  1912  ;  Founders 
of  Oceanography,  W.  Herdman, 
1923  ;  The  Seas,'  F.  S.  Russell  and 
C.  M.  Yonge,  1928  ;  Science  of  the 
Sea,  E.  J.  Allen,  3rd  cd.,  1928  ; 
The  Oceans,  Sverdrup,  Johnson, 
and  Fleming,  1942 ;  The  Fish 
Gate,  M,  Graham,  1943. 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Branch 
of  the  ILS.  armed  forces.  Formed 
by  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1775  as  a  part  of  the  naval 
establishment  for  duty  at  sea 
or  on  shore,  it  is  the  oldest  force 
in  tho  military  or  naval  service 


Marine  Biological  Research.  The 
44-metre  plankton  net  being  shot 
trom  R.R.S.  Discovery  11 


of  the  U.S.  The  corps  furnishes 
detachments  aboard  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  aircraft  carriers ; 
maintains  amphibious  striking 
forces  with  the  naxy  ;  and  pro¬ 
vides  garrisons  at  naval  shore 
stations.  The  organization  in¬ 
cludes  infantry,  artillery,  para¬ 
chutists,  armoured  and  supply 
units.  There  is  also  a  Marine 
Corps  air  force.  The  strength  in 
peacetime  is  100,000  ;  but  during 
the  Second  Great  War  it  was  of 
the  order  of  500,000.  The  head¬ 
quarters  is  at  Washington,  D.C. 
In  both  the  First  and  Second 
Great  Wars  a  Marine  Corps 
women’s  reserve  was  formed  ; 
in  the  First  for  clerical  duties 
only,  and  in  the  Second  for 
administrative  duties,  to  serve  as 
ground  crews  of  the  air  force,  and 
to  maintain  vehicles  and  supply 
depots. 

Considered  a  corps  d’elite,  units 
of  the  Corps  especially  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  during  the 
Second  Great  War  in  the  defence 
of  Wake  Is.,  Dec.,  1941  ;  in  the 
Philippines ;  in  New  Guinea  ; 
and  in  the  capture  or  recapture 
of  Guadalcanal,  Guam,  Saipan, 
Tarawa,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa. 

Maxine  Placers.  A  type  of 
mineral  deposit  formed  by  gravity 
concentration  on  sea-shores.  When 
a  rock  forming  a  cliff  or  bluff  is 
eroded  by  wave  action,  the  heavy 
minerals  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  streaks  and  lenses  on  the  beach 
— tho  concentration  being  effected 
by  the  movement  of  the  water 
and  differences  in  specific  gravity 
between  tho  light  and  Iieavy 
minerals.  The  beach  at  Nome, 
Alaska,  was  phenomenally  rich 
in  gold.  See  Placer  Deposits. 

Mariner’s  Compass.  Typo  of 
navigating  instrument  used  to 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  a 
ship  is  moving.  See  Compass. 

Marines.  Name  given  in  Great 
Britain  to  soldiers  raised  and 
trained  for  service  on  board  ship. 

Royal  Marines. 

Marine  Sedimentation.  Pro¬ 
cess  by  which  solid  materials  are 
deposited  on  tho  sea  floor.  Marine 
sediments  were  first  systematic¬ 
ally  investigated  by  Murray  of 
the  Challenger  Expedition  {q.v.), 
1872-1876.  Study  of  marine 
sedimentation  involves  research 
into,  e.g.,  the  origin  of  sediments, 
the  way  they  are  transported  to 
tho  ocean  floor,  the  formative 
chemical  changes  taking  place, 
and  the  distribution  and  vertical 
stratification  of  the  structures 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
this  material.  Many  of  the  rocks 
at  present  above  sea  level  are 
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sedimentary  deposits  laid  down 
under  former  seas. 

Some  of  this  sedimentary  ma¬ 
terial,  e.f/.  quartz,  mica,  feklspar, 
is  derived  from  the  weathering  of 
rocks  and  is  carried  by  streams  in 
solution  into  the  sea.  Volcanic 
activity  also  contributes  lava 
fragments,  pumice,  volcanic  glass, 
etc.  Of  particular  importance 
and  interest  are  the  skeletal  re¬ 
mains  of  planktonic  orgaui.sms, 
the  foraminifera  and  jiteropoda 
giving  rise  to  calcareous  deposits 
and  the  diatoms  and  radiolaria 
to  siliceous  deposits.  Fraginent.s 
of  benthic  organisms  such  as  corals 
also  contribute  appreciable  cpian- 
tities  of  calcareous  material.  In¬ 
organic  substances  precipitated 
out  of  sea  water,  especiall}^  calcium 
carbonate  and  probably  dolomite, 
can  form  part  of  the  sedimentary 
covering :  even  meteorites  have 
been  dredged  from  the  sea  floor. 

Marine  sediments  fall  into  two 
groups,  pelagic  and  terrigenous. 
Pelagic  deposits  are  found  in  the 
deep  ocean  basins  and  extend 
across  75  ji.e.  of  the  total  area  of 
the  ocean  floor.  Inorganic  pelagic 
sediments  (defined  as  those  con¬ 
taining  less  than  30  p.c.  of  organic 
material)  are  known  as  red  clay, 
while  the  organic  pelagic  sedi¬ 
ments  (containing  more  than  30 
p.c.  of  organic  material)  are  called 
oozes,  e.g,  globigerina  ooze,  ptero- 
pod  ooze,  diatom  ooze,  radiolaria 
ooze.  Red  clay  and  globigerina 
ooze  are  the  most  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  but  of  particular  note  is 
the  almost  continuous  belt  of 
diatom  ooze  around  Antarctica, 
whose  seas  support  a  rich  growth 
of  diatoms.  Radiolarian  ooze  is 
typical  of  the  equatorial  regions 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  while  pteropod 
ooze  occurs  in  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  only  in  the  Atlantic. 

Terrigenous  deposits  form  a 
zone  near  the  shores,  usually  con¬ 
taining  at  least  some  coarse 
material  derived  from  the  land. 
Here  are  sands,  silts,  and  muds, 
usually  classified  according  to  the 
size  of  the  constituent  particles. 
The  remains  of  planktonic  organ¬ 
isms  may  form  part  of  these  de¬ 
posits,  but  in  addition  the  cal¬ 
careous  skeletons  of  organisms 
whieh  live  on  the  sea  floor 
(benthos)  are  particularly  abun¬ 
dant  in  terrigenous  sediments  of 
low  latitudes,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  high  latitudes  w^hich  are  chiefly 
composed  of  mineral  fragments. 

Dredges  and  snappers  are  used 
to  collect  samples  of  bottom 
deposits.  For  investigation  of  the 
vertical  layering,  long  metal  tubes 
are  driven  into  the  sediments 


either  bv  their  own  momentum 
or  by  an  explosive  charge,  and 
when  pulled  out  contain  a  sedi¬ 
mentary  core.  Cories  u])  to  live 
yards  long  are  thus  secured  ;  they 
nekl  much  valuable  data  on  the 
past  history  of  the  oceans. 

nr.  B.  Marshall 

Marine  Store  Dealer.  Per- 
.son  dealing  in  anchors,  cabh's, 
sails,  old  junk,  old  iron,  or  other 
marine  .stores.  He  must  hav(‘  bis 
nanu'  and  the  words  “  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stoivs  jjamlcd  in  letters 
()  ins.  long  on  every  warehouse 
belonging  to  him.  He  must  keep 
proper  books  showing  when  cacli 
article  was  bought  and  the  name, 
address,  and  description  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  bought  it. 
He  must  not  buy  fiom  persons 
under  1C. 

Marinette.  City  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  the  CO.  seat  of  Marinette 
CO.  It  stands  on  Green  Bay,  an 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Menominee,  ICl  m. 
N.  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  served  by 
rlys.  and  lake  steamcr.s.  Con¬ 
nected  with  Menominee  and  Miclii- 
gan  across  the  river  by  bridge  and 
ear  ferry,  it  is  a  port  of  entry.  A 
trading  post  in  1795,  it  beeamc,  by 
virtue  of  its  good  harbour,  a  fur 
trading  and  lumber  ship[)itig 
centre,  specialising  in  white  pine 
until  1900.  This  activity  has  de¬ 
clined,  but  Marinette  has  paper 
and  pulp  mills  and  granite  works. 
Settled  in  1830,  it  became  a  city  in 
1887.  Pop.  (1950)  U,178. 

Marinettii  Filippo  Tomma.so 
(1876-1944).  Italian  writer.  Born 
at  Alexamlria,  Dee.  22,  1876,  he 
was  educated  at  the  8orbonue, 
and  was  awarded  a  prize  for  his 
poem,  Les  Vieixx  Marins.  Initiator 
of  the  futurist  movement  in  arts 
and  politics,  he  issued  his  first 
manifesto  in  1909,  writing  and 
lecturing  exten.sively  and  advo¬ 
cating  principles  which  wore  to 
reach  their  logical  development 
under  fascism.  After  the  First 
Great  War  he  founded  the  Fasci 
Politici  Futuristi  in  an  attempt  to 
associate  his  ideas  more  closely 
with  those  of  Mussolini.  Apostle 
of  the  doctrine  that  war  brings 
out  a  nation’s  highest  qualities, 
he  fought  in  the  Aliyssinian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1935-36,  and  died  Doc.  2, 
1944.  His  chief  works  include 
La  Conquete  des  Jfitoiles,  1902 ; 
Futurismo  e  Fascismo,  1922. 

Marini,  Giambattista  (1569- 
1625).  Italian  poet.  He  W'as  born 
at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  1509,  and  lived 
fluccessively  at  the  courts  of  Rome 
and  Turin  before  passing  on  to  the 
patronage  of  Marie  de  Medici  at 
Paris.  Here  he  wrote  his  most 


famous  work,  Adone,  I (>23,  an 
epical  romance  on  the  loves  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  His  vc'r.s(%  son- 

iK'.ls,  eclogues, 
eanzoni,  etc.,  all 
I  opulent  and 
scmsiioiis,  and 
g  sparkling  with 
eoncc'its,  gave 
to  some- 
of  a  new 
school  ofpoetry, 
ami  long  (m- 
joyxMl  wide 
p  o  p  u  1  a  r  i  t  y  , 
Naphes,  March 


G.  Marini, 
Italian  poet 


at 


M  rise 
"  thiiiijf 


Marini  di<M 
25,  1625. 

Marino.  Town  of  ItaJy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Rome.  IdetureHipiely 
placed  at  an  alt.  of  about  1,200  ft. 
on  the  Alban  Hills,  it  is  15  m,  by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
stronghold  ol' the  Orsiui  from  1266 


to  about  1420,  when  it  passed  to 
the  Colonnas.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  wine.  Pop.  ( 1951 )  19.4 1 1 . 

Mariolatry.  Ihipuhir  but  in- 
coiTi^et  mime  applied  to  venimi- 
tion  or  worshij)  of  the  B1<\ss(hI 
Virgin  Mary,  a,s  jiraetisial  by  the 
RXh  (Jhurch.  idu',  t,erm  is  iu- 
corna-t,  inasmuch  as  the  suprmne 
wors]ii[)  (/a/rem)  has  lu^viu*  been 
accorded  to  the  B.V.M.,  hut  is 
restriek^d  to  God  alomu  R.G. 
theologians  ascribe  to  her  only 
the  highest  vemuvition  {h  i/f.erdulia), 
wliile  a,  h*sser  riu'ercmee  {((nlta)  is 
paid  to  the  sahiis  genenilly.  In 
the  liturgical  [irjiycrs  of  the  missal 
and  breviary  are  to  be  found  only 
petitions  that  the  fait  Jiful  nuiy  be 
aided  by  lu'r  iuterei^ssion  with 
God.  But  th(^  popular  devotions 
go  much  faa’tliiu’,  as  is  shown 
by  HU(‘h  expressions  aiS  Gate  of 
Tleaven,  Go-Rediunptrix,  our  only 
Hope  of  Halvation. 

Anything  like  direct  invcxaition 
of  the  B.V.M.  was  unknown  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  (diristian 
Cduireh,  but  in  the  4th  century 
the  Collyridian  hcu'etics  wcu'O 
charged  with  worshipping  her. 
The  oldest  form  of  (Uivotion  to 
the  B.V.M.  is  the  Hail  Mary,  the 
flrst  half  of  which— "taken  from 
the  angid’s  salutation  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel— -was  flrst  used  in  the  7th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  second  half  of  it, 
which  alone  contains  a  direct 
prayer,  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  till  the  Ibth  century.  In 
the  12ih  century  this  Crown  of  the 
Virgin,  which  consisted  of  63  re¬ 
citations  of  the  Hail  Mary  (flrst 
half),  came  into  use ;  wliile  the 
Rosary  {q.v.)  date's  from  tlie  13th 
century,  being  commonly  said  to 
have  been  devised  by  H.  Dominic 
in  1210.  The  practice  of  saying  the 
Angelas — consisting  of  throe  Hail 


Marys,  a  collect,  and  some  vcr- 
sicles — morning,  noon,  and  night, 
at  the  sound  of  the  church  boll, 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  At 
the  Reformation,  the  invocation 
of  the  B.V.M.  was  abandoned  by 
Protestants  as  unwarranted  by 
Holy  Scripture.  See  Angelus ; 
Ave  Maria  ;  Mary  ;  Rosary. 

Marion.  City  of  Indiana,  U.S.A., 
the  CO.  seat  of  Grant  co.  It 
stands  on  the  Mississinewa,  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
served  by  rlys.  and  an  airport. 
It  was  known  as  “  queen  city  of 
the  gas  belt  ”  when  natural  gas 
and  then  oil  were  discovered  in 
the  ISSOs  and  ’90s,  but  supplies 
of  both  were  soon  exhausted  and 
the  city  turned  to  other  industries, 
e.g.  manufacture  of  glass,  insulated 
wires  and  cables,  electric  stoves 
and  lanterns,  fot)twear,  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  flour,  and  paper.  Settled 
about  1825,  it  became  a  eity  in 
1889.  Pop.  (1950)  30,081. 

Marion.  County  scat  of  Marion 
CO.,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  The  city  is 
45  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus,  and  is 
served  by  rlys.  and  an  airport. 
Centre  of  a  farming  district,  it  has 
limestone  quarries,  rly.  yards  and 
shops,  and  turns  out  steam,  gas, 
electric  and  Diesel  shovels,  dredges 
and  conveying  equipment,  trac¬ 
tors,  and  agricultural  machinery. 
Founded  in  1821,  it  became  a  city 
in  1880.  President  Harding 
iq.v.)  was  associated  with  Marion 
from  1884  until  his  death  in  1923, 
publishing  The  Marion  Star  before 
he  entered  politics  ;  he  is  buried 
here,  and  his  memorial  is  a  mile 
to  the  S.  Pon.  (1950)  33,817. 

Marion.  One  of  two  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  other,  12  m. 
N.E.,  being  called  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Situated  in  lat.  46“  27"  S., 
and  long.  37“  E.,  it  is  1,200  m. 
S.E.  off  the  coast  of  8.  Africa. 
Marion  is  12  m.  long  and  7  m.  wide. 
It  consists  of  a  narrow  shelf 
.sloping  steeply  upwards  to  a  snow- 
covered  motinlain  4,200  ft.  high. 
The  island  is  bleak  and  desolate, 
its  level  parts  boggy  and  covered 
in  lichen.  Marion  was  diaoovored 
in  1772  by  the  French  explorer 
Marion  du  Fresno,  who  erroneously 
believed  it  to  be  part  of  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  continent.  It  was  visited  in 
1776  by  Cook  on  his  way  from 
the  Cape  to  Tasman' a  and  New 
Z  aland,  and  was  claimed  for  the 
British  crown.  Th  island  remained 
uninhabited  until  1947,  when  it 
was  officially  occupied  by  the  Union 
of  S.  Africa  on  Dee.  30.  A  weather 
forecasting  station  was  set  up ;  and 
the  island  became  strategically  im¬ 
portant  as  a  base  for  air  patrols 
over  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Marionette.  One  of  the  many 
types  of  dramatic  figure  included 
in  the  general  term  puppets. 
Marionettes  arc  full  length  figures, 
in  contrast  to  the  bodiless  sleeve  or 
glove  puppets  of  the  Punch  and 
Judy  type.  They  are  made  of 
w'ood,  metal,  or  plastic  material, 


and  arc  articii- 
latcd  in  various 
ways  so  that  they 
can  perform  the 

.  — li' 


like  the  present-day  marionette, 
were  known  in  the  16th  century. 
There  are  records  of  marionette 
performances  in  ancient  Greece  as 
early  as  420  B.O.  China,  Japan, 
India,  Burma,  and  Java  each  has 
its  traditional  dramas.  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Belgium, 


Hj^ccial  move- 
ments  required  by 
their  manipulator.  L 
1 11  ey  are  control-  ■ 
led  from  above  1 
the  stage  on  which  ■ 
they  act  by  means 


01  wires  or  strings,  rm 
whereas  glove  and 
rod  puppets  are  ,  H 
operated  from  |  m 
bilow  the  stage  V  ^ 

The  origin  of  I 
the  name  marion-  .>  •  rS 

JX  •  1  f.PB 

ette  IS  obscure,  ^  . 
but  marionettes  mMi 
are  certainly  of 
great  antiquity. 

It  is  probably  | 
a  diminutive  of 
Mary,  since  small 
images  of  the 
Virgin,  jointed  I;;, 
and  manipulated  C 
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Marionette.  Boys  of  Beckenham,  and  Penge  County 
School  rehearsing  their  puppet  under-water  ballet. 
Top,  marionette  show  at  the  Grafton  Theatre,  London, 
from  the  oneratnr’s  view-point 


Each  countrv  has 

;  j  its  own  distmc- 

fyp^s  and  its 
i  own  traditional 

plays  and  sets  of 
*  characters,  with 
their  own  pecu- 
lu-ii— liarities  of  dress 

and  methods  of 
manipulation. 

1  In  England 
I  marionettes  were 
I  known  in  early 
I  times  as  motions. 
I  Shakespeare 
_  I  makes  mention  of 
I  them  in  several 
plays,  a,nd 
Jonson  in 
his  Bartholomew 
^ 

ous  scene  in  a 
M  puppet  booth. 
Cervantes  in  Don 
Quixote  gives  an 
almost  similar 
scene  in  a 
MimmiidiaiUM  marionette 
Penge  County  theatre.  They 

very  pop- 

It  •ila.Talsoin 
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the  most  famous  of  English  show¬ 
men,  established  his  puppet 
theatre  in  the  vicinity  of  S.  Paul’s, 

Covcnt  Garden.  There  w'ere  also 
a  number  of  famous  English 
troupes  in  the  19th 
century.  See  Pup- 

pet ;  consult  also  \\  \\  1  /  /  /  ) 

Histoire  des  Mari-  I  /// / 

onetteSjC.Magnin;  \\\\  ^ 

A  Book  of  Marion-  \\\l  |  / // ///^^ 

ettes,  H.  H.  Joseph,  \  V  _ 

1920 ;  Everybody’s  ^11 

Marionette  Book,  —  ''  M/nTTN 

Whanslaw,  1935.  (  \y  ) 

Mariotte,EDME  j  \-i~ — i  1 1/ 

(c.l620-84).French  m/  ^  H  rH'i 

physicist.  Born  in  ^  /(  A 

Burgundy,  he  be*  |  \|j^  V-/  }j 

came  one  of  the  ;n  111  \  i  /W 

original  members  ^  ij  j  j  -  j  1%^ 

of  the  Academy  of  f  |  i|  '.I  4  L  / 

Sciences  in  1*666.  |,  ,||  |  i  f  % 

He  carried  out  ex-  j]  ,1  I  'J  U  (  I 

periments  to  deter-  [|  j  }  |  1  \f\ 

mine  the  height  of  j  l||  '!  ll  J  /^\  u 

the  barometer,  the  Uj  |  |  H  O 

motion  of  water  IL-y^ 

through  pipes,  and  Marionette.  Reproductions  from  a  Japanese  print  Ulus- 
other  problems  in  tratmg  a  head  with  the  mechanism  for  moving  eyes  and 
hvdraulics  and  the  mouth  ;  arms  and  hands,  with  contrivance  for  working 
nf  niv  »  Complete  figure  with  movable  head  and  limbs 

ooiupobitioii  ui  alu,  jjy  courtes]/ of  The  Marionette,  Florence 

on  wiiich  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  containing  a  state-  died  at  Karlsbad,  Aug,  17,  1899. 
ment  of  Boyle’s  law,  which  His  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
Mariotte  discovered  independently,  delicate  rendering  of  atmospheric 
and  which  is  known  in  France  as  effects  and  its  strong  sense  of  de- 
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Mariotte’s  law.  He  died  in  Paris, 
May  12,  1684.  See  Boyle;  Gas. 

Mariposa  Grove.  Tract  of  land 
in  Mariposa  co.,  California,  U.S.A. 


sign,  The  Drawbridge  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Maris,  Matthew  (1839-1917). 
A  Dutch  painter.  Born  at  The 


About  4  sq.  m.  in  extent,  it  con-  Hague,  he  studied  at  the  local  art 
tains  two  groves  of  the  Sequoia  school,  and  later  under  Van  Hove 
glgantea,  or  redwood,  the  largest  at  Antwerp  and  Hebert  at  Paris, 
tree  having  a  circumference  of  He  developed  a  style  and  vision 
94  ft.,  and  its  main  trunk  a  height  of  his  own,  mystic,  emotional,  and 
of  200  ft.  The  road  through  the  irresistibly  attractive.  Montrnar- 
grove  passes  through  an  opening  I, re,  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
91-  ft.  wide,  piercing  the  base  of  don,  and  The  Spinner  may  be  cited 
one  of  the  trees.  The  tallest  is  among  his  works.  Several  years  he 
272  ft.  high.  The  area  is  reserved  lived  as  a  recluse  in  London, 
as  a  national  park.  Mariposa  is  where  he  died  Aug.  22,  1917. 
Spanish  for  butterfly.  Maris,  Willem  (1844-1910). 

Maris,  Jacob  (1837-99).  Dutch  A  Dutch  painter.  Born  at  The 
painter.  Born  at  The  Hague,  he  Hague,  ho  studied  mainly  under 

studied  first  at  The  Hague  Aca-  , .  .  . .  his  elder  bro- 

d  e  m  y,  and  ’  thers,  Jacob 

B  a  r  b  i  z  o  n  but^  most  of 

school  (q.v,),  Willem  Maris.  his  paintings 

DutS?SS-  are  pastoral 

at  the  Salon,  landscapes,  executed  with  the 
1862-72.  Keturning  to  The  Hague,  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  Dutch 
he  painted  Dutch  landscape,  river  open-air  school  of  the  19th  century, 
scenes,  and  coast  scenery,  and  Be  died  in  London  in  1910. 


a  high  olTicer  of  slate  with  duties 
similar  to  those  of  the  (‘arl  marshal 
in  England.  Sir  Robert  K(*itli  (d. 
1340)  was  described  as  marisehal 
to  John  Ealiol  in  1294,  and  about 
1309  received  a  chartia*  of  the 
oflice  of  marlsclial  of  Scotland. 
The  post  became  Ii(‘rc<litary  in  the 
family  of  Keith,  which  in  1458 
was  raised  to  the  })CH‘rage  with  the 
title  of  carl  marisehal.  The  oflice 
itself  ceased  to  exist  after  the  at¬ 
tainder  in  1716  of  George  Keith, 
the  10th  earl.  See  Earl  Marshal. 

Marisclial,  G  eo  rg  e  K  eith, 
IOtii  Earl  (c.  1693-1778).  Scot¬ 
tish  soldier  and  politician,  tie 
succeeded  his  father  in  1712,  served 
under  Marlborough,  and  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  military  revolution  in  favour 
of  th(i  ProtAuider.  Ho  was  dis¬ 
missed,  or  retired,  and,  returning 
to  Scotland,  engaged  in  a  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  and  fought.  a,t  Slieriff- 
muir  in  1715,  He  shedtered  Prince 
.lames  Edward  in  his  house  at 
Petten'HBO,  and  after  the  reladliou 
escaped  to  the  Contiiumt,  where¬ 
upon  he  was  attainted  and  his 
estate.s  forfeited.  In  1719  he 
headed  an  abortive  Spatiislj  iit- 
tempt  to  invade  Scotland,  and  was 
dideatcd  at  Glen.shi(d.  K(‘  made 
his  way  to  the  Hebrides,  wlu^re  he 
continiKHl  to  intrigiu^  against  the 
governnuuit,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  ndxdlioii  of  1745. 

Settling  in  Prussia,  with  his 
brother,  Marshal  Ktdth  ho 
gained  the  I 

Inendshn)  ul 


uieiKlHliq)  ul  fXXW 
Frccku’iek  the  mf'  . 

Great,  who  ap- 

Hand leturned  Georgo  Keita, 
to  Scotland,  lOth  Earl  Marisehal 
but  at  the  ur-  dosnmjf/ 

gent  rccpieHi  of  Fnaleritsk  returned 
to  Prussia,  wheri^  he  became  inti¬ 
mate  witli  Voltaire,  Roussi^au,  and 
other  colelirities.  He  died  May  28, 
1778. 

Marisehal  College.  One  of 
the  two  colleg<iH  forming  Abc-rdeen 
nniveraity.  It  was  founded  in 
1593  by  Gi'orgc  Keith,  5th  earl 
marisehal,  and,  with  tlio  exeiqition 
of  a  brief  union  with  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  1(541,  existed  as  an  iudo- 
pendent  university  until  1860, 
when  it  was  united  with  King’s 
College  to  Ibrrn  the  presmit  univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdetm.  I’he  original 
college  was  rolmilt,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  lm|')roved  in  1837-4L 
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and  a  still  more  important  en- 
!ar]2;ement  was  cai-ricd  out,  1895- 
19()6,  the  new  building  being  in¬ 
augurated  l)y  Edward  VII  in 
1906,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  quatercentenary 
of  King’s  College.  Of  the  earl 
mariachars  original  budding  hard¬ 
ly  a  fragment  remains  except  the 
famous  stone  preserved  in  the 
vestibule,  inscribed  “  They  haif 
said  ;  quhat  say  thay  ;  lat  thamo 
say.”  The  colh'-ge,  in  Broad 
Street,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
grounds  and  conventual  buildings 
of  the  Grey  Friars  or  Franciscan 
Monastery.  See  Aberdeen  ;  Aber¬ 
deen  University. 

Marissa.  Ancient  city  of  S. 
Palestine,  the  modern  Merash.  It 
is  near  Tell  Sandahannah,  15  m. 
N.E.  of  Lachish.  The  Biblical 
Mareshah  (Josh.  15),  its  capture 
by  Ptolemy  1,  312  B.C.,  made  it 
for  three  centuries  a  Hellenistic 
city,  until  dually  destroyed  by  the 
Parthians.  Apollophanes  and 
other  princes  adorned  their  cave- 
tombs  with  unique  painted  friezes 
of  animals  and  llowcrs.  Macalis- 
ter’s  excavations,  1900,  yielded 
house-foundations  and  other  ar¬ 
chaeological  remains. 

Marists  (from  the  name  Mary). 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  of 
priests  and  laymen  devoted  to 
parochial  mis.sions  and  retreats, 
and  to  educational  and  missionary 
work.  The  Congregation  of  Marist 
leathers  was  founded  at  Bclloy, 
France,  in  1810,  and  the  Brothers 
were  organized  the  following  year. 

The  Marist  Eisters  recoivocl  the 
formal  approval  of  the  pope  in 
1834.  They  undertake  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  hospitals  and  inlirm- 
aries,  and  conduct  schools  and 
orphanages, 

Maritain,  Jacques  (b.  1882), 
A  French  philosopher.  Born  Nov. 
18,  1882,  he  was  educated  at  Paris 
university,  lectured  at  Toronto  and 
Chicago  iinivcrsitie.s,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  the  Institut  Cath clique,  Paris. 
During  the  Second  Great  War  he 
was  visiting  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Columbia  and  Primseton  1940- 
14.  French  ambassador  to  tlu* 
Holy  See,  1946-48,  he  was  ap 
pointed  proleasor  of  philosophy 
at  Princeton  1948. 

A  leading  exponent  of  the 
philosophical  school  of  R.C.  mys¬ 
tics,  he  occupied  a  high  place  in 
contemporary  French  literature. 
Of  his  many  works,  the  best- 
known  included  La  Philoaophie 
Bergsonienne,  1914  ;  Art  ot  Scol- 
astique,  1920 ;  Reflexions  sur 
ITntelligence,  1923  ;  Religion  et 
Culture,  1931  ;  Les  Degr^s  du 


Savoir,  1932  ;  Questions  du  Con¬ 
science,  1938.  True  Humanism, 
1938,  was  written  in  coUaborat.ion 
with  Raissa  Maritain.  herself  the 
author  of  several  volumes  which 
were  translated  into  English, 
e.g.  De  la  vie  d’Oraison,  1925  ;  Le 
Prince  do  ce  Monde,  1932  ;  Ij’Ange 
de  rEcole,  1934. 

Maritime  Alps.  Portion  of  the 
Western  Alpine  system  extending 
N.W.  from  the  TJgurian  to  the  Got¬ 
ti  an  Alps.  They  lie  on  the  borders 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  include 
the  passes  of  Col  di  Tenda  and 
the  Col  della  Maddalena,  besides 
several  other  carriage  roads.  Their 
spurs  reach  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  chief  peaks  are 
Cirna  dei  Golaa  (10,127  ft.)  and 
Mont  Monnier  (9,245  ft.).  For  the 
French  department  of  this  name, 
A‘ee  Alpos-Maritimos. 

Maritime  Museum,  National. 
Public  institution  at  Greenwich. 
Opened  in  April,  1937,  it  occupies 
the  Queen’s  House  (designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  for  Anne  of  Denmark, 
wife  of  James  I,  completed  under 
Charles  I)  and  the  original  Green¬ 
wich  Observatory  buildings  (from 
1053).  It  contains  paintings  of 
naval  interest  by  Van  der  Velde, 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Knellor,  Lely,  Hogarth  and  other 
artists  ;  models  of  famous  British 
.ships  ;  and  the  personal  relics  of 
famous  seamen.  Other  important 
exhibits  are  a  Mercator  globe, 
made  30  years  before  the  geo¬ 
grapher  showed  the  world  on  a 
riat  plane  ;  and  the  “  Silver  Map 
of  the  World,”  a  medallion  illus¬ 
trating  Drake’s  voyage  round  the 
world.  From  1821  to  1933  the 
Queen’s  House  was  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Naval  School. 

Maritime  Provinces.  Name 
given  to  the  throe  E,  provinces  of 
the  dominion  of  Canada  :  Nova 
Scotia  iq.v.),  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  {g.v.). 

Maritime  Kegimeut.  Former 
unit  of  the  British  army,  raised  to 
operate  A.A.  defence.s  of  merchant 
shipping  during  the  Second  Great 
War.  The  first  gun  crews  were 
trained  in  1940,  and  the  regiment 
established  in  1941.  Soon  there 
were  four  regiments,  officially  part 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  about 
12,000  strong,  mostly  volunteers 
from  the  army.  They  wore  an 
Admiralty  badge,  a  red  anchor 
with  the  letters  A.A.,  but  were 
paid  by  the  army.  At  first  they 
operated  in  home  waters,  but 
later  went  all  over  the  world,  and 
were  disbanded  in  1945.  Mari¬ 
time  regiments  of  the  17tli  century 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Royal 
Marines  {g.v.). 


Maritsa  (Gr.  Evros).  River  oi 
tile  Balkans,  the  ancient  Hebrns. 
It  rises  in  the  Rhodope  mts.,  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  hows  E.  past  Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv),  then  S.E.  to  Adrianople 
(Edirne),  where  it  receives  its  chicl 
tributary,  the  Tunja  {q.v.).  Turn¬ 
ing  S.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  fall 
into  the  Aegean  near  Enos.  It  is 
300  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  boats  to  Adrianoj)le. 

Mariupol  or  Zhdanov.  Sea¬ 
port  of  Ukraine  S.S.R.,  in  the 
Stalino  region,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  65  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Taganrog  in  the  R.S.F.vS.R. 
It  IS  a  rly.  terminus.  Iron  and 
steel  works  are  the  chief  manufac¬ 
tories  of  the  city,  which  developed 
enormously  before  the  Second 
Great  War  to  support  an  est.  pop, 
of  222,000.  On  October  14,  1941, 
Russian  troops  had  to  evacuate 
Mariupol  after  fierce  fighting.  It 
remained  in  German  hands  until 
recaptured,  Sept.  10,  1943,  after 
ten  hours’  bitter  street  fighting.  It 
was  later  renamed  Zhdanov,  in 
honour  of  A.  A.  Zhdanov  {q.v.). 

Marius,  Gaius  (157-86  b.o.). 
Roman  general  and  statesman. 
Born  at  Gereatae,  near  Arpinum, 

of  humble 
parents,  he 
achieved  the 
unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being 
elected  consul 
seven  times. 
His  first  mili¬ 
tary  service 
was  as  a 
private  soldier, 
and  he  showed 
conspicuous 
bravery  under  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Spain,  but  not  until  119  B.o.  was 
he  elected  tribune,  identifying 
himself  with  the  popular  party. 

His  next  military  service  was 
against  Jugurtlm  in  Africa,  as 
legate  of  the  consul  Motellus. 
Coming  home  while  the  campaign 
was  in  progress,  ho  was  elected 
consul,  and  returned  to  Africa  in 
chief  command,  finishing  the  w^ar 
with  the  capture  of  Jugurtha  in 
106.  Meanwhile,  grave  danger 
menaced  Rome  from  the  N.,  vast 
hordes  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
having  defeated  the  Roman  armies 
sent  to  oppose  their  threatened 
invasion.  All  eyes  turned  to 
Marius  as  the  one  man  who  could 
save  the  city,  and  from  104  to 
101  Ho  was  elected  consul  each 
year.  The  Teutones  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  near  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae,  and  the  Cimbri  near  Vercellae. 

To  further  his  political  interests 
and  obtain  his  sixth  consulship. 


Oaius  Marius, 
Roman  general 

Vrmi  a  bust 
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Marius  found  it  convenient  to  ally 
Iiimself  vntli  two  demagogues, 
Saturninus  and  Glaueia,  but  when 
they  had  proceeded  too  far  with 


lopment  of  emotional  interest,  and 
by  an  over-refinement  of  thought 
and  style  which  came  to  be  calletl 
“  marjvaudage.”  His  novels, 


their  revolutionary  designs,  he  was  Marianne,  1731-42,  and  the  un¬ 
forced  into  a  position  of  hostility  finished  Le  Paysan  Parvenu,  give 
to  them,  and  had  to  crush  the  him  a  place  in  French  fiction 
insurrection  they  had  provoked,  roughly  analogous  to  that  of 
The  next  10  years  proved  com-  Richardson  in  English.  He  died 
paratively  quiet,  hut  in  the  Social  Feb.  12,  1763.  Consult  Complete 
War  (90-88)  Marius  rendwed  fur-  Works,  12  vols.,  1781 ;  Marivaud- 
ther  services  to  the  state.  When  age,  A.  Tilley,  1930. 
war  broke  out  with  JMithradates,  Maijoram  [Orujamim).  Genus 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  of  perennial  plants  of  the  family 
chief  command,  but  was  passed  Labiatae.  Several  species  are 
over  in  favour  of  the  patrician  used  as  sweet  and  pot  herbs.  One 
Sulla,  who  had  a  military  force  is  native  to  Great  Britain,  another 
behind  him.  Marius  was  obliged  was  introduced  from  Crete  in 
to  fiee,  and  after  several  hair-  1551.  The  shoots  and  stems  of 
breadth  escapes  he  reached  ilfrica  the  sweet  or  knotted  marjoram 
ninTin,  bad  taken  are  gathered  and 


dried,  and  used  for 
flavouring  purposes 
in  cookery.  0.  dic- 
tamnus,  otherwise 
known  as  dittany  of 
Crete,  is  a  rather 
tender  species  grown 
under  glass. 

Mark,  System  of 
serial  numbers  used 
to  denote  differing 
types  of  the  same  art¬ 
icle,  especially  in  the 


behind  him.  Marius  was  obliged  was  introduced  from  Crete  in 
to  fiee,  and  after  several  hair-  1551.  The  shoots  and  stems  of 
breadth  escapes  he  reached  ilfrica  the  sweet  or  knotted  marjoram 
Cinna  had  taken  nnd 

advantage  of  the 
departure  of  Sulla 
for  the  East  to  take 
up  arms  against  the 
senatorial  party,  and 
Marius  returned  to 
Italy.  Cutting  off 
the  food  supply 
from  Rome,  Marius 
and  Cinna  entered  the  ^ 

city,  and  the  former  _  . . 

was  elected  consul  Marj^am.  Flower-head  types  of  the  same  art - 

again.  Their  triumph,  on  m  vu  gare  especially  in  the 

however,  was  stained  by  a  terrible  armed  forces.  When  a  weapon  or 
massacre  of  their  opponents.  Marius  article  of  equipment  is  first  brought 
was  to  enjoy  Ms  consulship  only  for  into  general  use,  it  receives  a  serial 
18days,dying  Jan.  13,86.  Though  number  and  the  designation 
scarcely  a  general  of  genius,  Marius  of  Mark  1.  Modified  typos  arc 
proved  a  most  skilful  leader.  He  allotted  serial  numbers  and  the 
was  also  a  great  army  reformer,  designation  Mark  II,  III,  etc.  The 
converting  the  old  militia  into  a  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  used  by  the  Brit- 
professional  army,  and  introduc-  ish  army  before  the  No.  IV  was  in- 
ing  changes  in  equipment  and  troduced,  was  Mark  IV  ;  tanks  of 
organization.  See  Sulla  ;  considt  the  First  Groat  War  were  Marks  I, 
The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla,  II,  III,  and  IV  ;  and  aircraft  were 
A.  H.  Beesly,  4th  ed.  1884.  allotted  mark  numbers.  Germon 

Mariut,  Mareotis,  Maryxjt,  or  tanks  were  differentiated  by  marks, 
J\Iareia.  Lagoon  in  Egypt,  separ-  Mark,  Unit  of  German  cur¬ 
ated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  rency.  Originally  it  was  a  silver 
narrow  tongue  of  land  on  which  bar  of  api)roximately  |  lb.  weight 
Alexandria  is  built.  It  was  navig-  that  was  marked,  i.e.  assayed, 
able  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  Current  in  Germany  since  the  9th 
subsequently  almost  dried  up.  In  century,  its  name'  was  given  in 
1801  the  British  cut  the  sand  dunes  1871  to  the  new  basic  coin  of  the 
at  Aboukir,  and  the  area  was  German  empire,  about  the  e(|ui- 

-  valent  of  the  British  shilling,  sub- 

Maxivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  divided  into  100  pfennigs  and 
Cham BL AIN  de  (1688-1763).  minted  in  gold  coins  of  20,  10,  and 
French  author.  Born  in  Paris,  Feb.  5  marks,  and  smaller  silver  coins. 

B  4,  1688,  he  had  The  gold  pieces  were  withdrawn 

li  ttle  educa-  during  the  First  Great  War.  After 
t  i  o  n,  but  the  inflation  of  1923-24,  the  depre- 
showed  liter-  ciated  currency  was  replaced  by 
ary  capacity  the  Rentenmark,  later  (1924) 
as  a  boy.  His  Reichsmark,  replaced  1948  by  the 
comedies,  e.g,  Deutschemark  (D.M.).  The  official 
L  e  J  e  u  d  e  rate  of  exchange  of  the  B.M.  was 
L’ Amour  et  du  12-35  to  the  £.  On  Sept.  29,  1949, 
Hazard,  1730,  following  devaluation  of  the  £  in 
Pierre  de  Marivaux,  marked  by  terms  of  the  the  value  of  the 
French  author  a  great  deve-  D.M.  was  fixed  at  11*76  to  the  £. 


Mark  (Lat.  Marcus).  Jewish 
convert  to  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  age  and  writer  of  the 
.  second  Gospel 

J  is  pro- 

'  bablc,  all  the 

'  N.T.  references 

'  allude  to  the 

sa,me  man,  he 
the  Ilcbrew 

ruH,  eousiii^to 
Barnabas,  and 
son  of  a  certain 

prominent  in  the 
'  (^arly  Church  at 

derusalcm.  He 

Ibiul  and  S.  Bar- 
I j  nabas  on  their 

S.  Mark,  brst  missionary 

the  evangelist  j  o  u  r  n  e  y,  but 

""  at 

Perga,  to  the 
displeasure  of  S.  Paul,  who,  how- 
(iV(u‘,  memtions  him  with  affection 
in  his  (‘pisth'H.  Afhuwards  asso¬ 
ciated  at  Roni(‘.  with  8.  P(3t(u*,  who 
calls  him  his  son,  h(3  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  his  intcu-pretor,  and  to 
have  reooiv('d  from  liim  the  facts 
embodi(‘d  in  the  Gospel  which 
bears  his  nam(\  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Egypt.  Mis  festival  is  April 
25,  and  his  symbol  is  a  winged  lion. 

Mark,  Tii  k  Gosuel  of.  Earliest 
of  the  tlir(»(^  synoptic  g08p(4H  and 
the  main  sources  of  the  otiuu-  two. 
The  tradition  that  it  was  written 
by  Mark  goes  back  to  v(Ty  early 
tiim^s.  Papias  (c.  135)  Mark 

having  M'.corne  tlu‘  inUn-jircter  of 
Ikiter  wrot(^  down  accurattdy — but 
not,  howeveu’,  in  chronological 
order-all  that  bo  remembered  of 
the  things  which  wore  said  or  done 
by  Ghrist,”  and  tlu;re  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

Mark  is  much  shorter  than  the 
other  tw'o  synoptists  and  omits 
much  of  tin's  t('aching  of  J<^HUS.  It 
lays  the  emphasis  bn  the  works 
rather  than  on  the  pianxchiug  of 
Jesus.  Henoo  many  of  the  miracles 
arc  r(*hvtcd  at  greater  kingili  and 
with  more  vivid  detail  than  in  the 
other  Gospels.  “In  Bubsianco  and 
stylo  and  treatnumt,”  says  West- 
cott,  “  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  ossen- 
tially  a  transcript  from  life.  The 
course  and  issue  of  the  facts  are 
imaged  hi  it  with  the  clearest  out¬ 
line.”  It  is  generally  held,  on  the 
strength  of  the  testimony  of  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria  and  Eusebius, 
that  tlio  Gospel  was  written  at 
Romo.  This  hypothesis  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  presence  of  some 
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Latin  words  and  idioms  in  the 
text.  The  date  at  which  Mark  was 
written  cannot  be  determined  with 
absolute  accuracy.  It  is  generally 
placed  in  the  period  64-70,  but  it 
may  have  been  composed  about 
a  decade  earlier.  Many  modern 
scholars  hold  that  the  present  Gos¬ 
pel  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  and 
briefer  edition,  and  that  the  last  12 
verses  replace  the  original  ending, 
now  lost.  See  Gospels,  The  Four. 

Mark  Antony.  The  Moman  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman  often  known  by 
this  name  is  noticed  as  an  historical 
person  under  Antonius,  Marcus. 
As  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  trag¬ 
edy  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  will 
be  found  under  that  head.  In 
Julius  Caesar,  however,  he  is  called 
Mark  Antony,  and  has  the  chief 
oratorical  part  in  the  play,  de¬ 
livering  over  Caesar’s  dead'  body 
the  famous  speech  which  opens, 
“  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen, 
lend  me  your  ears.” 

Maxkesh,HESiivANOKllEsvAN. 
Eighth  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  and  second  month  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  civil  year.  See  Calendar. 

Market  (Lat.  mercatuN,  trade). 
Place  where  go(jds  are  sold.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  tlie  right  to  hold  a 
market  was  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  privileges  that  a  king  or  lord 
could  grant  to  a  body  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Not  only  iu^  England,  but 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  growing 
towns  secured  by  charter  this  right, 
which  was  jealously  guarded,  for 
the  holding  of  a  market  was  a 
source  of  considcrabh'.  wealth  to  a 
town,  while  the  king  or  lord  re¬ 
ceived  an  income  therefrom.  In 
time  every  town  of  importance  had 
its  market,  held  on  certain  days 
and  under  certain  conditions ; 
hence  the  common  phrase  market 
town.  Medieval  markets  were  hold 
in  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  therefore  called  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and  the  chief  buildings 
were  put  up  around  it.  There  on 
stated  days  vendors  brought  their 
wares  and  purchasers  flocked  to 
buy,  a  scene  associated  today 
rather  with  the  word  fair.  The 
11th  century  and  onwards  was  per¬ 
haps  the  great  age  of  the  market, 
but  in  a  sense  it  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  human  race,  and  ancient  liter¬ 
ature  contains  many  references  to 
markets. 

Markets  are  still  held,  in  the 
main  on  the  days  and  in  the  places 
fixed  in  the  past.  They  form  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  some- 
dmes  to  individuals,  but  more 
usually  to  municipalities,  and  large 
sums  have  been  paid  for  them,  as 
when  the  corporation  of  Manchester 
pnrehased  the  market  rights  from 


the  family  of  Mosley.  In  London 
there  are  a  number  of  markets,  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  goods  having  their 
own,  e.g.  Covent  Garden  for  fruit, 
and  Billingsgate  for  fish,  and  the 
same  principle  prevails  in  other 
large  cities.  Most  markets  in  Great 
Britain  are  now  controlled  by  the 
munieipalities,  the  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  or  buy  them  having  been 
conferred  on  town  councils  and 
other  bodies  by  an  Act  of  1875. 

A  more  modern  use  of  the  word  is 
lor  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
in  a  certain  class  of  goods,  e.g.  the 
wool  market,  or  the  cotton  mar¬ 
ket,  refers  to  all  dealings  in  those 
commodities,  whether  in  London, 
New  York,  or  elsewhere,  and  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  only  one  price 
for  the  same  article.  Likewise  the 
phrase  money  market  covers  all 
transactions  in  instruments  of 
credit.  Bankers,  discount  houses, 
and  financial  houses  are  said  to 
form  the  money  market.  See 
Billingsgate  ;  Co  vent  Garden  ; 
Credit ;  Fair  :  Leadenhall  Market. 

Market  Bos  worth.  Market 
town  of  Leicestershire,  England. 
It  is  12m.  W.  of  Leicester  and  has 
a  rly.  station.  The  church  of  S. 
Peter  is  a  Perpendicular  building, 
and  there  is  a  grammar  school,  at 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  usher. 
In  1920  a  sanatorium  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Operative  Printers 
was  erected  near  Wells  borough. 
Bosworth  Field,  2  m.  S.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Rich¬ 
ard  III  was  killed,  thus  ending  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  1485.  Pop. 
1,100. /S'r-'e  Bosworth,  Battle  of. 

Market  Cross.  Stone  structure 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  standing  in 
a  market  place.  It  was  originally  a 
plain  cross-shaft  upon  a  stepped 
pedestal,  used  for  sermons  and 
proclamations,  as  at  Taunton  and 
Royat  in  Puy-de-Dome,  shelter  for 
wayfarers  being  afterwards  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  roofed  edifice  with  a 
central  finial.  Sometimes  a  tiled 
gable-roof  upon  four  plain  pillars, 
as  at  Castle  Combe,  it  developed 
into  a  polygonal  structure  with 
arched  openings,  groined  vaulting, 
niched  statuary,  and  other  enrich¬ 
ments.  Many  cruciform  finials 
wore  destroyed  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Typical  examples  are 
at  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Malmesbury,  Winchester, 
Cheddar,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
North  Walsham.  The  EdinWrgh 
cross,  removed  in  1617,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  another,  whereof  only 
the  shaft  remains.  See  Cross  illus. 

Market  Deeping.  A  town  of 
Lincolnshire,  England.  It  stands 
on  the  Welland,  8  m.  N.W.  of 
Peterborough.  The  nearest  station 


is  at  Deeping  St.  James,  3  m.  E. 
In  the  fen  country,  it  is  surrounded 
by  reclaimed  land  under  good 
cultivation.  S.  Guthlae’s  church 
is  an  old  foundation.  Pop.  876. 

Market  Drayton  on  Drayton- 
on-Hales.  Urban  clist.  and  market 
town  of  Shropshire,  England.  It 
stands  on  the  Tern,  18  m.  N.E.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  is  a  rly.  junction. 

S.  Mary’s  cliurcli  dates  in  part 
from  the  12tli  century,  and  at  the 
16th  century  grammar  school 
Robert  Clive  was  educated.  The 
town  is  an  agricultural  centre ; 
ironfounding  is  another  industry. 

It  is  thought  to  have  been  a  British 
settlement.  Near  is  Blore  Heath, 
scene  of  a  battle  of  1459.  Market 
day,  Wed.  Pop.  (1951)  5,638. 

Market  Gardening.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
salads  tor  commercial  purposes, 
including  their  grading,  packing, 
distribution,  and  marketing.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  sod,  aspect,  and  dis¬ 
trict  is  vital  before  establishing  a 
market  garden.  The  ideal  soil  is 
one  which  is  easily  worked  and  well 
drained,  and  has  been  enriched 
with  sufficient  organic  matter,  A 
market  garden  should  bo  on  land  in 
good  heart,  and  the  subsoil  as  well 
as  the  surface  should  be  regularly 
cultivated. 

Mechanisation  is  increasing  in 
market  gardening,  as  in  other 
forms  of  working  of  the  land. 
Ploughing,  disking,  hoeing  are 
often  done  by  tractor,  planting  by 
machinery,  watering  by  mecharh- 
cal  means,  the  produce  is  washed 
by  an  electrical  washer,  the  soil  is 
heated  by  electricity,  etc. 

A  relatively  small  area  of  the 
surface  of  Great  Britain  is  devoted 
to  market  gardening,  yet  the  total 
sales  of  horticultural  produce  per 
annum  exceed  those  from,  agricul¬ 
ture.  Compared,  however,  with  the 
market  gardeners  of  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  Continent,  many 
of  those  in  Great  Britain  do  not 
pny  sufficient  heed  to  washing, 
cleaning,  grading,  and  packing.  A 
national  advisory  service  of  the 
ministry  of  Agriculture  exists  to 
assist  the  market  gardener  to  im¬ 
prove  both  his  crops  and  his 
methods  of  picking,  packing,  and 
grading.  In  some  Continental 
countries,  e.g.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  market  gardeners 
have  developed  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  in  the  production  of 
clean,  well  grown,  well  packed 
produce  which  has  given  them 
great  advantages  in  international, 
as  well  as  their  owm,  markets. 

Presentation  is  very  important, 
and  the  best  market  gardeners 
everywhere  grade  and  pack  their 
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produce  perfectly.  Tlie}^  also  have  taurants,  and  (d)  to  a  town  or 
their  own  coloured  labels,  or  county  wholesaler,  who  does  not 
brands,  or  makes,  so  that  their  sell  on  commission,  but  gives  a  de- 
goods  come  to  be  asked  for  by  finite  price.  See  Allotment  ;  Kit- 
name.  Cooperative  packing  sta-  ehen  Garden,  etc.,  and  under  the 


name,  cooperative  packing  sta-  enen  liarden,  etc.,  and  under  the 
lions  market  goods  under  the  names  of  various  vegetable  crops, 
brand-mark  of  the  company.  Market  Harborougli.  Market 

A  market  garden  is  an  agricul-  town  and  urban  dist.  of  Ijeiccster- 
tural  holding  for  the  purpose  of  the  shire.  It  stands  on  the  Welland, 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  if  it  is  15  m,  S.E.  of 

cultivated  wholly  or  mainly  for  Leicester.  It  is 

the  purpose  of  the  trade  or  business  served  by  rly. 

of  market  gardening.  Further  the  canal,  and 

tenant  has  in  general  the  rights  of  is  dominated  by 

the  tenant  of  such  a  holding  {see  the  church  of  IS. 

Agricultuial  Holdings).  If  it  has  Dionysius,  a 

been  agreed  in  writing  after  Jan.  1,  medieval  build- 

1896,  that  the  holding  shall  be  let  ing  with  an  cx- 

or  treated  as  a  market  garden  a  ccptionally  fin(‘ 

tenant  may  obtain  compensation  broach  spire, 

for  certain  improvements  to  the  ««  ,  i  tt  ..  i.  Near  by  is  the 
holding  and  has  at  the  end  of  his  Clarke  Hwborongh  I7t,h-cen- 

tenancy  the  same  right  to  remove  tury  former 

fixtures  (if  erected  after  Dec.  31,  grammar  school  raised  on  stilts 
1900)  as  a  tenant  of  any  other  over  the  old  market  place.  An 
agricultural  holding.  He  may  also  agricultural  centre  with  a  largo 
remove  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  cattle  market  and  variety  of  light 
not  permanently  set  out.  The  im-  industries  including  light  engineer- 
provements  referred  to  are  :  plant-  ing  and  the  making  of  corsets, 
ing  of  fruit  trees  or  fruit  bushes,  ladies’  underwear,  patent  foods, 
permanently  set  out ;  of  straw-  shoe  components,  battei'ies,  and 
berry  plants,  or  as 
paragus.  rhubarb,  f  "  ' 

or  other  vegetable  ;  ^ 

crops  which  con-  ^  ^ 

tinue  productive 
for  two  or  more 
years;  and  erection 
or  enlargement  of 
buildings.  When  a 
landlord  will  not 
agree  that  the  hold¬ 
ing  shall  be  treated 
as  a  ni  a  rket  garden, 
the  local  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  ■ 

tena^ThaO  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire.  Former  market 

lenanr  snail  never-  place  and  old  schoolhouse,  1614,  restored  1868 

theless  be  entitled 

to  compensation  for  such  improve-  electric  trucks,  Market  Harborouf^h 
ments.  Market  gardens,  like  other  is  in  the  heart  of  the  huniing 
agricultural  land,  are  exempt  from  country  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
the  general  rate.  Fernie  Hunt.  Market  day,  Tues. 

A  person  who  disposes  only  of  Pop.  (1951)  10,400. 
surplus  produce  from  his  kitchen  Marketing  Board.  In  Great 
garden  cannot  class  his  holding  as  Britain,  a  government  organiza- 
a  market  garden.  tion  for  cooperative  marketing. 

In  Great  Britain  one  customary  Marketing  boards  are  set  up  either 
method  of  marketing  produce  is  to  for  a  given  commodity,  e.g.  the 
consign  the  goods  to  a  commission  milk  marketing  board,  or  for  a  oer- 
salesman  in  a  toira  or  city  market,  tain  group  of  producers,  e.g.  the 
who  lends  containers  at  an  agreed  empire  marketing  board.  Their  ob- 
charge.  But  before  the  Second  jects  are  to  rationalise  supply  and 
Great  War  the  best  growers  mar-  distribution,  to  set  a  standard  of 
keted  most  of  their  produce  in  quality,  and  to  obtain  fair  prices 
non-returnable  containers,  which  for  producers.  They  undertake  re¬ 
gave  them  complete  freedom  as  to  search  on  behalf  of  their  members 
choice  of  the  salesman  and  market  and  advertise  their  produce.  To 
for  their  goods.  Sales  can  be  made  remove  anomalies  in  distribution, 
(a)  direct  to  local  customers  ;  (6)  they  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
by  van  dehveries  in  a  nearby  town;  the  milk  marketing  board,  estab- 
(c)  ti)  local  shops,  hotels,  or  res-  liah  a  pool  to  which  all  produce  is 
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sold  and  from  whicli  distributors 
are  supplii'd.  Tlu^  empire  market, 
ing  board  was  ('stablished  in  1920 
on  the  rocomniciidatioii  of  th(^  im- 
porial  economic  committee  to 
develop  trade  biAwta'ii  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ami  the  t'mpirc.  by  carrying  out 
iriarki't  n'search  in  tin-  mother 
country  and  popularising  (nnpire 
products  througli  pubheiiy  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  it  was  rc^sponsible ‘for  the 
national  mark  scheme  lor  gradim^ 
eggs,  flour,  malt  products,”  homm 
kill(‘d  beef,  and  certain  fruits. 

Market  Overt  o  n  G  p  un  Mar  ktst. 
English  legal  phrase.  As  a  ruh^  if  a 
chattel  is  t-akiui  from  its  true 
owiKR',  thc‘  latter  still  rmuaius  the 
owner,  even  as  against,  a  purchaser 
who  has  given  full  value'  for  it  in 
good  faith.  The  excu'jjtion  is  in  the 
case  of  a  sale  in  markt't,  overt,  if  the 
sale  is  according  to  tlu'  custom  of 
the  market.  It  must  not  he  by 
night ;  nor  in  a  romn  or  place  to 
which  the  public  have  not  free 
access  ;  it  nnist  bo  for  valuable 
consid(‘ration  ;  and  buyc'r  must 
not  know  of  the  defect  in  the 
seller’s  title. 

Market  Rasen.  Ma.rket  town 
and  urban  dist.  ol'  Lincolnshiro, 
Englarul.  It  Ht,aiulH  on  the  Rase, 
16  m.  N.E.  of  Liiusoln,  with  a  rly. 
station.  An  old  churGi  is  dedicat  ed 
to  S.  Thomas.  Ra(',e  me(3l,ingH  arc 
held  five  times  yc^arly.  Market 
day,  Tuos.  Top.  (1951)  2,132, 

Market  Weighton.  Market 
town  and  parisli  of  the  E.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  It  is  19  m.  by  rly, 
from  York.  It  is  contKuitod  with 
the  Humber  by  a  canal,  and  is  an 
agricultural  centre.  Market  day, 
Wed.  Pop.  (1951)  parish,  2, OHO. 

Markham,  GnARruos  Edwin 
(1852  1940).  Americiui  poet.  Born 
in  Oregon,  April  23, 1852,  he  puissed 
hia  boyhood  r)n  a  farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  became  a  school  super¬ 
intendent,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  literattire  and 
Christian  sociology.  In  addition  Id 
his  moat  notable  volumes  of  verse, 
The  Man  With  the  Hoc  and  Other 
Poems,  1899,  and  Lincoln  and 
Other  Foams,  1901,  he  wrote  The 
Children  in  Bondage,  1909,  dealing 
with  child  labour,  and  California 
the  Wonderful,  1914.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  appeared 
1927.  Markham  died  March  7.  1940. 

Markham,  Sie  Clkmknts 
Robert  (1830-1916).  A  British 
traveller  and  geographer.  Bora  at 
Stillmgfloet,  July  20,  1830.  he  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and 
entered  the  navy  in  1844.  Promoted 
lieutenant  in  1850,  he  went  with 
the  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Franklin.  In  1862  he  left  the  navy 
and  undertook  a  journey  to  Peru. 
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Observations  in  that  country  led 
him  to  introduce  into  India  the 
cultivation  of  quinine-yielding 
cinchona  trees,  1859- (52.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  geographical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  India  otlice,  1867- 
77,  he  accompanied  the  exjieclition 
to  Abyssinia,  1867-08.  He  was 
sccreLary  to  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  1803-88,  and  president 
1893-1905  ;  he  hold  similar  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
1857-87.  Knighted  in  1890,  he 
died  Jan.  30,  1910.  Amongst  his 
works  are  Franklin’s  Footsteps, 
1852  ;  Travels  in  Peru  and  India, 
1862;  Richard  Hakluyt,  1896; 
The  Lands  of  Silence,  1921. 

Markham,  Ghuivasb  (c.  1568- 
1637).  English  author.  Born  at 
Cottam,  Notts,  he  was  a  member 
of  an  old  county  family,  and 
seems  to  have  received  a  good 
education.  He  became  a  soldier, 
seeing  service  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Ireland,  but  afterwards 
passed  his  time  in  w-riling.  Little 
else  is  known  save  that  he  died 
early  in  1()37  and  was  buried  in  8. 
Giles’s,  Oripplegatc,  London.  He 
wrote  poems  and  dramas,  also 
books  on  horses  and  agriculture, 
including  A  Biscourse  of  Horse¬ 
manship  pe. 

Markham,  Mus.  (1780-1837). 
Pseudonym  of  Elizabeth  Penrose, 
British  writer.  She  was  born  on 
Aug.  3,  1780,  at  Goadby-Marwood, 
Leieestcrabire,  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cart¬ 
wright,  invent  or  of  the  power  loorii, 
and  she  married  the  Rev,  John 
Penrose  in  1814.  Her  History 
of  England,  Itegun  in  the  first 
instance  for  her  own  children  and 
published  in  1822,  attracted  little 
notice  at  first,  but  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  leading  school  hist-ory  for 
a  period  of  some  40  years.  Her 
School  History  of  Ifrance,  1828, 
likewise  achieved  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  She  died  Jan.  24,  1837. 

Markham,  Violet  Rosa  (b. 
1872).  A  British  social  worker. 
Daughter  of  a  Derbyshire  coal- 

owner,  she  was 


Violet  Markham, 
British  social 


worker 


born  Oct.  3, 
1  8  7  2.  She 
took  an  active 
part  in  the 
woman’s  trade 
union  m  o  v  e- 
ment,  and  her 
experience  in 
the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  women 
workers,  and 
wide  know¬ 


ledge  of  industrial  law,  led  to  her 
appointment  as  deputy  director  of 
the  women’s  section  of  the 


national  service  department  in 


1917.  Made  C.  H.,  1917,  she  was  as  Sinn  Fein  M.P.  for  S.  Patrick’s, 
mayor  of  Chost^Tfickl,  Derby,  Dublin,  1918-21  (first  woman 
1927.  Member  of  the  industrial  elected  to  the  British  house  of 
court  from  1920,  and  of  the  assist-  commons),  she  never  took  her 


ance  board  from  1934  (deputy 
ehairrnan  from  1937).  she  retired 
1946.  She  presided  over  the 
committee  on  welfare  and  ameni¬ 
ties  of  serving  women  in  the  Second 
Great  War.  and  reported  on 
domestic  employment,  1945,  Her 
early  books  were  about  South 
Africa,  and  in  1929  she  published 
Romanesque  France.  She  married 
in  1915  J  Oarriithers  (d.  1936), 
Markhor  {Capm  falconeri). 
Species  of  wild  goat,  found  in 
Kashmir  and  Afghanistan.  It  is 


Markhor.  Specimen  oS  the  wild 
goat  found  in  Afghanistan 

W.  S.  Berruiue,  V/Z.S. 


roadily  distinguished  from  all 
other  goats  by  its  massive  horns, 
which  are  twisted  either  closely 
like  a  screw,  or  open  lilce  a  cork- 
s(!row.  A  fine  specimen  stands 
about  ft.  high  at  the  withers, 
the  ehm- beard  often  reaches  nearly 


seat.  An  ardent  republican,  she 
oppo.sed  the  treaty  of  1921,  From, 
1921  until  her  death,  July  15, 
1927,  she  represented  Dublin  City 
in  the  Eire  parliament. 

Markiach.  A  police  burgh  and 
parish  of  Fife,  Scotland.  It  is 
33  m.  due  N.  of  Edinburgh.  Indus¬ 
tries  include  paper  making,  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering,  coalmining, 
blanket  weaving,  and  whisky 
blending,  Pop.  (1951)  2,306 

Marking  Nut  Tree  {^eme~ 
carpus  anacardiuiu).  Evergreen 
tree  member  of  the  family  Ana- 
cardiaceae.  A  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  it  is  also  called  the  kidney 
bean  of  Malacca.  It  has  alternate, 
oblong,  leaf  hcry  leaves,  and  small, 
greenish-white  Bowers  in  terminal 
clusters.  The  nut  or  bean  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  hard  shell,  attached 
to  a  pear-shap(‘d,  lleshy,  yellow 
receptacle,  which  is  roasted  and 
eaten.  The  unripe  fruit  yields  a 
kind  of  ink,  and  the  corrosive  juice 
of  the  shell  is  u.sed  as  an  external 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  as  a 
wart  cure.  Mixed  with  quusklime, 
the  juice  forma  an  indelible  stain 
used  for  marking  ink. 

Markino,  Yosiiio  (b.  1874). 
Japanese  artist  and  author.  Born 
Dec.  25,  1874,  at  Koromo,  he 
settled  in  the  U.S.A.  In  1893.  In 
1897  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
rapidly  achieved  a  rejjutation  for 
clever  drawings  and  writings  illus¬ 
trative  of  British  life.  Ho  pub¬ 
lished  A  Japanese  Artist  in  Lon¬ 
don,  1910  ;  My  Recollections  and 


to  the  knees,  and  the  colour  varies 
from  greyish  brown  to  nearly 
white.  Markhors  are  found  among 
the  mountains  at  vary  mg  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  their  wary  habits  render 
them  difficult  to  approach. 

Markievicz,  Constai^'oe  Geor¬ 
gina,  Countess  (1868-1927).  Irish 
politician.  Bom  Feb.  14,  1868,  she 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Sir  Henry 
Gore-Booth,  bart.,  of  Lissadill,  co. 
Sligo,  and  sister  of  the  poet  Eva 
Gore-Booth  (1870-1926).  She 
studied  painting  at  the  Slade  and 
in  Paris,  where  she  met  Count 
Casimir  Dunin  de  Markievicz 
(d.  Dec.  2,  1932),  a  Pole,  whom  she 
married  in  1900.  They  eventually 
settled  in  Dublin,  where  she  be¬ 
came  prominent  among  the  extre¬ 
mists  of  Irish  politics.  For  her 
part  in  the  Easter  rising,  1916,  she 
received  sentence  of  death,  com¬ 
muted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Released  1917,  she  was  again 
arrested  1918  in  connexion  with 


Rofiections,  1913  ;  My  Forty  Years 
in  England,  1940 ;  and  illustrated 
in  colour  a  scries  of  travel  books. 

Markirch.  A  town  of  Haut- 
Rhiu  dept.,  Alsace,  France,  It  is 
36  m.  S.W.  of  Strasbourg,  standing 
on  both  sides  of  the  Leber,  and 
is  a  manufacturing  centre,  various 
kinds  of  textiles  being  woven  and 
prepared.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and 
until  about  1800  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  mines  were  worked  here, 
hence  its  French  name,  Ste.  Marie- 
aux-Miues  Pop.  (1954)  8,078. 

Marklaund  (Norse,  wood  land). 
Name  given  in  1003  by  the  Norse 
explorer,  Thorfian  Karisofai,  to  a 
forested  land  with  great  stretches 
of  white  sand,  which  he  found  in 
North  America.  The  identity  of 
Markland  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  it  may  have  been  New¬ 
foundland.  The  discovery  is  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Icelandic  Flatey  Book, 
trans.  in  The  Discovery  of  N. 
America  by  the  Northmen,  N.  L. 


an  alleged  German  plot.  Returned  Beamish,  1841. 
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Markova.  British  dancer  who  won 
international  iame  in  ballet 

Mark  Lane.  London  thorough¬ 
fare.  It  runs  from  Fenchurch 
iStreet  to  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C., 
and  contains  the  two  Corn  Ex¬ 
changes,  the  older  dating  from 
1828,  and  the  nearer  from  1 8S 1 .  A 
market  was  held  here  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  Second  Great  War 
the  W.  side  of  the  lane  was  mostly 
destroyed  by  German  bomba.  The 
station  on  the  Metropolitan  rly. 
was  renamed  Tower  Hill  in  1946. 

Mark  Masonry.  Side  degree  of 
Freemasonry.  To  this  degree,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  craft  masonry  by  the 
act  of  union  of  1813,  admittance  is 
still  limited  to  master  masons,  al¬ 
though  the  organization  is  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  United  Grand  Lodge. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Mark  Master 
Masons  was  founded  in  1856,  and 
also  controls  the  degree  of  Royal 
Ark  Mariner,  membership  of  which 
is  limited  to  mark  master  masons. 
The  office  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Mark  Master  Masons  is  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  See 


part  in  Giselle  and  Odette  in  Swan 
Lake.  She  later  founded  a  com¬ 
pany  in  partnership  %yith  Anton 
Dolin  (q.v.),  and  in  1938  appearctl 
with  the  Ballet  Riisse  de  Monte 
Carlo.  She  danced  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
1943-45,  and  with  the  Festival 
Ballet,  1951-55. 

Marks,  Henry  Stacy  (1829- 
98).  British  artist.  Born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Sept.  13,  1829,  the  son  of  a 
solicitor  wdio  turned  coachbuikler, 
he  was  educated  there,  afterwards 
studying  art  in  Pai'is.  He  iirst  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1853,  becom¬ 
ing  A.R.A.  in  1871  and  R.A.  in 
1878.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1898.  In 
early  life  Marks  painted  genre 
subjects,  but  later  became  w'cll 
known  as  a  painter  of  birds  and 
pictures  in  which  birds  and  human 
figures  were  strikingly  associated. 

Mark  System.  Name  giyen  to 
a  system  of  landholding  by  which 
the  land  was  held  and  cultivated 
in  common  by  freemen,  wdio  man¬ 
aged  their  owm  affairs,  and  lived  in 
self-governing  communities.  It 
was  believed  at  one  time  that  this 
was  the  usual  method  throughout 
Germany  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  This  opinion  is  not  now 
held  widely.  Some  such  system 
was  very  likely  in  existence  in  Gor- 
manv  and  elsewhere,  but  not  in  the 
universal  and  rigid  way  that  its 
advocates  believe.  The  word  is 


Marlborough,  Wiltshire.  The  wide 
this  ancient  town,  looking  towards 

derived  from  mark  or  march,  a 
border  district,  one  which  the  free¬ 
men  are  supposed  to  have  cleared 
of  forest  and  occupied.  See  Manor  ; 


shells  of  molhisca,  contains  49  to 
50  p.e.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Eocene  or  chalky 
marl  may  contain  up  to  95  j).c.  of 
the  carbonate,  while  Cretaceous 
marls  are  valuable  for  their  high 
proportion  of  {)otash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  though  low  in  their 
percentage  of  lime.  Marls  are  used 
as  fertiliser's  and  as  improvers  of 
peaty  and  acid  soils.  Marlstoiie  is 
the  name  given  to  the  argilhu'coiis 
limestone  of  ilu*  Middle  Ijias.  See 
Limestoiur 

Marlborough.  Mun.  hor.  and 
market  town  of  Wiltshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  It  sf,a,ndH  ou  the  Kennet,  11 

m.  f8.  by  E.  of 

H  Swiudon  and  76 

m.  W.  of  Lon- 
[Ife  don,  and  is  served 
by  rly.  The 

ehiireh  of S.  Peter 
ll  P  JYrpendieu- 

Pl^  lar  building.  The 
(-astle  Iim  is  one 
of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  the  old 
coaching  inns,  for  tlu^  main  road 
from  Jjoiulon  to  the  W.  ran 
through  Maa'lboroiigh,  as  tloes  now 
the  A4  road  to  Bath.  Jffiore  are  a 
town  hall  and  a  16th  century 

grammar  school.  Marlborough  Col¬ 
lege  {g.r.)  is  a  public  school. 

Marlborough  was  a  settlement 
of  the  Britons  and  probably  of  the 
Romans.  The  Norman  kings  built 
a  castle  here,  and  their  siuauvssors, 

especually  Henry 
11,  liv<>id  here 
o(^  Casio  nally, 
b (‘cause  it  w^as 
M'  convenient  for 

ihe  hunting 
Save  make 
Forest.  It  be- 
1 B ! I !  1 1  ®  ill*;  came  a  borough 

.  in  the  Middle 
Ag(‘^s,  and  was 
separahffy  repre- 
sonted  in  parlia- 
,  ■  ,,  ment  from  1295 

. Market 

High  Str66t  oS  (hi,v  Sat  Pop. 
the  Market  Hall  “ ^  '-’F* 

4,600. 

Marlborough  Dowus  is  the  name 
given  to  a  range  of  (Jialk  hills  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  There 
are  remains  of  British  camps.  Be- 
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High  Street  o£ 
the  Market  Hall 


Freemasonry. 

Markova,  Alicia.  Professional 
name  of  Alice  Marks,  a  British 
dancer.  Born  in  London.  Dec. 
1,  1910,  she  studied  under  Asta¬ 
fieva,  joined  the  Diaghilev  com¬ 
pany  in  1924,  and  appeared  in 
miniature  ballets  at  the  Ballet 
Club.  With  the  Vic-Wells  com¬ 
pany,  1933-35,  she  became  famous 
for  her  interpretations  of  the  title- 


ViUage  Community. 

Marl.  In  geology,  sedimentary 
deposit  wdiich  is  a  mixture  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  clays,  and  sands. 
The  word  is  loosely  applied  to  a 
large  number  of  friable  clays  of 
widely  differing  composition,  and 
though  most  contain  calcium  car¬ 
bonate,  many  so-called  marls  are 
almost  entirely  deficient  in  it.  Blue 
or  shell  marl,  consisting  largely  of 


low  the  Downs  lies  Avebury  ((?•'«.). 

Marlborough.  N.E.  county  ol 
S.  Island,  Now  Zealand.  Its  area 
is  4,220  sq.  m.  It  contains  the  two 
Kaikouras  ranges,  the  highest  peak 
being  9,462  ft.,  is  well  timbered 
and  fertile,  and  the  Wairau  is  its 
only  navigable  river.  It  exports 
wool,  timber,  hides,  and  tallow. 
Blenheim  and  Pioton  are  its  chief 
porta.  Pop.  (1951)  17,451. 
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Marlborougli,  Duke  of.  British 
title  borne  since  1702  by  the  family 
of  Churchill.  From  1020  to  1071) 
there  was  an  earldom  of  Miui- 
borough  held  by  the  family  of  Ley, 
John  Ley  being  the  lord  chief 
justice  and  lord  trea..surer.  When 
tlie  dth  earl  died,  in  1079,  the  title 
became  extinct.  In  lOSl),  however, 
it  was  revived  for  John  Churchill, 
who,  in  1702,  was  made  a  duke.  He 
left  no  sons,  and  by  arrangement 
his  titles  passed  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Henrietta,  wife  of  the 
2nd  earl  of  Goilolphin,  and  on  her 
death  to  Charles  Spencer,  Jth  earl 
of  Sunderland,  the  sou  of  Marl- 
borouglds  second  daughter.  From 
him  the  later  dukes  are  deseended, 
and  to  him  they  owe,  t,he  name  of 
Spencer,  George,  the  4th  duke,  as 

lie  is  ranked, 
died  in  1817, 
and  his  son, 
the  5th  duke, 
in  1840.  A 
younger  son 
of  the  duke 
was  made  a 
baron  in  1815. 
In  1902  the 
9i'd  baron  was 
made  Viscount 
Churchill, 
the  7th  duke, 
a  Conservative  xiolitieiau  and  the 
father  of  Lord  Randolpli  Chundiill, 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
1876-80,  George,  the  8th  duke, 
was  sueccoded  in  1892  by  Charles, 
the  9th  duke  (b.  1871)."  He  was 
undcr-sccretary  for  the  iiolonies, 
1903"-05,  and  park  secnh^firy  to 
the  hoard  of  agriculture,  IDIT-IS. 
Dying  June  30,  1934,  ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Albert 
Edward  William  (born  Sejit.  18, 
1897),  as  10th  duke.  The  duke’s 
eldest  son  is  calkal  the  maripiess  of 
Blandford.  tSee  Blenheim. 

Marlborough,  John  (Jtiurciittx, 
1st  Duke  OF.  English  soldier.  He 
was  born  probably  June  24,  1650, 
of  a  good  Dorset  family,  at  Ashe, 
near  Axminster.  He  entered  the 
household  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
as  a  page,  became  an  ensign  in  the 
Guards,  saw  service  at  Tangier  at 
the  age  of  16,  won  a  colonelcy  as 
the  reward  of  courage  and  skill 
displayed  under  Turenno  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  then  in  1078 
married  Sarah  Jennings. 

He  held  high  e.omniarid  in  the 
army  of  James  H,  but  deserted 
him  when  William  of  Orange  landed 
Nov.  5,  loss.  William,  on  accept¬ 
ing  the  English  crown,  m'cated 
Lord  Churchill,  as  ho  already  was, 
earl  of  Marlborough,  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  June  30, 1690, 
left  to  him  the  conduct  of  a  brief 
campaign  in  Ireland.  The  earl,  how¬ 
ever,  now  lost  favour,  like  must 


other  men  of  position,  he  was 
known  by  William  to  be  intriguing 
with  the  exiled  James  IL  The 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  however, 
Dec.  28,  1694,  ensured  Marl¬ 

borough’s  loyalty,  since  it  was 
entirely  to  his  interest  that  the 
princess  Anno  should  succeed  to 
the  throne.  Accordingly  he  was  re¬ 
ins  fated  in  the  favour  of  the  king. 

At  the  beginning  of  1702,  when 
war  wiis  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  William  selected  Marlborougii 
as  the  mail  who  in  his  own 
absence  should  command  the 
British  and  Dutch  forews.  William’s 
deat  h,  Mareli  8,  1792,  placed  Anne 
on  the  throne,  and  her  accession 
conlirmcd  the  appointment  of 
Marlborough.  Hampered  at  every 
turn  by  l,he  Dutch  civilian  com¬ 
missioners  whoso  assent  was  re¬ 
quired  to  his  military  operations, 
and  by  perpetual  intrigues  at 
home,  Marlborough  nevertheless 
sue.ceodod  in  manoeuvring  tlie 
French  out  of  ouo  position  after 
another,  until  he  found  his  great 
opjmrtunily  in  1704. 

Marlborough  concerted  his  plans 
with  Frini'o  Eugene,  arranged  what 
was  ostiensibly  to  be  a  campaign  on 
the  Moselle,  and  thou,  before 
anyone  suspected  his  intentions, 
swooped  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Damdie,  throwing  himself  between 


Afler  Sir  ilodtren  Kncller 

the  French  and  \'i(!nna,  and  won 
the  overwhelming  victory  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  Aug.  13,  1794 

But  the  duke— -his  earldom  had 
been  raised  to  a  dukedom  in  1702 — 
w''as  still  prevented  as  befoi’c  from 
reaping  the  full  fruits  of  his  victory. 
It  was  not  until  170G  that  his  hands 
were  freed  and  he  was  able  at 
RamilUes,  on  May  23,  to  strike  an¬ 
other  crushing  blow,  the  result  of 
w'hieh  was  that  within  four  months 


the  French  were  cleared  out  of 
Bi'abant  and  Flanders.  In  the  next 
year,  1797,  he  had  to  leave  war  for 
diplomacy,  wherein  he  proved  him- 
s(9f  no  less  a  master  by  averting  the 
threatened  intervention  of  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden.  In  1708  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  revolted 
against  the  Dutch  domination 
wdiich  had  resulted  from  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  RamilUes,  and  again  the 
situation  was  saved  by  Marl¬ 
borough’s  brilliant  victory  over 
the  French  at  Oudenarde,  July  11. 

So  extreme  were  the  demands 
made  by  the  Allies  upon  Louis  XIV 
that  Fraiux‘-  refused  tlie  terms  of 
peace.  A  sanguinary  victory  was 
won  over  the  French  at  Malplaquet, 
Sept.  1 1,  1709.  But  the  French 
defeat  was  not  a  rout,  and  Malpla¬ 
quet  was  the  last  of  Marlborough’s 
triumphs. 

Marlborough  was  paralysed  tor 
action  by  the  turn  taken  by  political 
events  in  England,  and  in  1711  a 
direct  attack  was  made  upon  him  for 
misappropriating  public  moneys. 
But  for  party  spite  his  defence  would 
have  been  conclusive  ■  but  in  fact 
the  issue  of  the  attack  was  that  be 
was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
retired  abroad.  Ho  was  recalled 
on  the  acoession  of  George  I,  Aug. 
1,  1714;  but  his  povveis  of  mind 
and  body  were  brolccn  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  in  17 16,  and  he  played 
no  more  part  in  public  atlairs.  On 
June  U),  1722,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Marlborough’s  name  stands 
amon<gst  those  of  the  greatest  of 
masters  of  the  art  of  war  known  to 
history  ;  tlie  British  armv  owes 
him  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  determined  insistence  on  proper 
care  and  trmitnumt  for  the  men 
who  iverc  hghtiiig  the  country’s 
battles.  As  a  diplomatist  he  was 
hardly  less  supreme  than  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  That  ho  was  grasping  and 
avaricious,  that  he  was  iierfeetly 
capable  of  playing  the  traitor,  even 
that  he  was  guilw  of  treasonable 
acts,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis¬ 
pute.  But  the  heaviest  charges 
brought  against  him  were  never 
proved,  and  the  presumptions  are 
in  his  favour  even  when  they  w'cre 
not  definitely  disproved.  There  is 
no  Englishman  who  more  decisive¬ 
ly  commands  our  admiration,  no 
great  Englishman  for  whom  it  is  so 
difficult  to  feel  a  e.onlident  esteem. 
His  elmracter  has  been  painted  in 
thi^  most  unattractive  colour’s  by 
Alaeaulay.  8'cc  Blenheim ;  Malpla¬ 
quet  ;  Oudenarde ;  Kamillies. 

A.  D.  limes 

Bibliography.  Letters  and  Dis¬ 
patches,  ed.  Sir  G,  AliUTay,  5  vols,, 
1845  ;  Life  and  Times,  W.  S.  Chur¬ 
chill,  new  ed.  1939  ;  Lives,  G.  E. 
B.  Saintfibury,  1885  ;  Viscount 
Wolsoley,  1894  ;  E.  Thomas,  1915. 
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Marlborough,  fciABAH  Church¬ 
ill,  Duchess  or  (1660-1744). 
Daughter  of  Kichard  Jennings,  of 

San  d  r  i  d  g  e, 
Hertfordshire, 
she  \\  as  horn 
on  Juno  0. 
1660.  As  inaid- 
111 -waiting  to 
the  duchess  of 
York,  she  be- 
eainc  intimate 

r.  .  with  the  young 

Sarali  Churcliill,  Annf^ 

Duchess  oS  Marl-  pimcps  .^1110, 

borough  a  friendship 

Ajtci  Lchj  which  had  im- 

portaiit  political  consequences.  In 
167S  she  married  John  Churchill, 
afterwards  1st  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  princess’s  adherence  to  the 
husband  of  her  friend  in  his  jioliti- 
cal  misfortunes  brought  a  quarrel 
with  her  mother.  On  Anne’s  acces¬ 
sion  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
received  high  favours  autl  exerted 
irreat  influence.  Her  adojition  of 
Whig  principles,  her  uncontrol¬ 
lable  temper,  and  the  increasing  in- 
duence,  used  against  Marlborough, 
of  Abigail  Hill  (Mrs.  Masham)  led 
to  a  breach  between Mrs.  Morley  ” 
and  '"Mrs.  Freeman,”  as  the  queen 
and  duchess  respectively  called 
each  other  hi  private.  Despite 
a  temporary  rceonciliatioii,  the 
duchess  was  finally  dismissefl 
from  the  court  in  1710.  ^She  used 
her  biting  wit  against  Anne  and 
the  Tories,  and  in  later  life  wrote 
a  vindication  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  conduct.  To  the  end 
she  retained  her  vigorous  and 
foreedul  personality,  dying,  Oct. 
18,  1744.  Consult  Lives,"  A.  T. 
Thomson,  1839 ;  0.  Colville,  1904 ; 
K.  Campbell,  1932;  F.  Chan¬ 
cellor,  1932. 

Marlborough  College.  Eng¬ 
lish  public  school.  Founded  in 
1843  for  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  it 
stands  in  lai’gc  grounds  in  Marl¬ 
borough.  In  1853  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the  sons  of  laymen.  It  is 
a,rrang('d  jiartly  on  the  hostel  sys¬ 
tem  and  pfirtly  on  that  of  board¬ 
ing-houses.  In  college,  on  the 
forimu-  system,  are  about  430  boys, 
ilivided  among  eight  houses,  while 
outside  are  houses  accommodating 
about  230  boys.  There  are  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  school  and  the  univer¬ 
sities.  The  school  is  divided  into 
lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  there 
is  also  an  army  department, 
Marlborough  House.  London 
royal  residence.  Standing  in  a 
garden  of  four  acres,  between  the 
S.W.  end  of  Pall  Mall  and  the 
Mall,  it  is  of  red  brick,  and  was 
built  by  Mhen  in  1709-10  for  the 
first  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
died  here  in  17:12,  u*  clnl  liL 


duchess  in  1744.  It  was  the  rc-  Adopting  free,  thought  in  religion, 
sidcnec,  after  his  marriage  to  he  ahaiuloned  iluAdea  of  a  Church 
Princess  Charlotte,  of  Prince  Leo-  career  to  write  for  the  stage  in 
pold,  1S17-31  ;  Qm-cii  Adelaide,  Luiidon.  Ihn'e  lie  was  attached  us 
widow  of  AVilliani  IV,  1837-49  ;  {ilaywright  to  the  lord  admiral’s 
Edward  VII ,  when  jinnee  of  Wales,  company.  Shortly  after  a  warrant 
1863-1901  ;  George  V,  when  prince  had  lieen  issued  for  his  arrest  on 
of  Wales,  1901-10 ;  and  Queen  some  unknown  charge,  he  was 
Mary,  after  the  death  of  George  V  killed  by  Francis  Archer,  a  serv- 
iii  1936.  It  was  the  residence  of  ing-man,  in  a,  brawl  near  Gretm- 
Queeu  Alexandra  in  her  later  years,  wieli,  at  the  end  of  May,  1593, 
Marlborough  House  chapel,  ouc(‘  and  wa,s  luiried  in  the  cliurehyard 
connected  with  St.  James's  Palaei',  of  S.  Nicholas,  Dejitilord. 
was  built  by  Charles  1.  A  memorial  His  lirst  tragedy,  Ta,inhurlaine 
to  Queen  Alexandra,  carried  out  the  Great,  a  play  in  two  parts, 
ill  bronze  by  Sir  Alfrcal  Gilbm-t,  each  of  live  acts,  produced  by 
(U'cupies  a  site  on  the  \\'.  wall  of  Alkwii's  company  about  1588, 
the  gruimds,  introduced  a  pliant,  rludoncal, 

Marliuspike.  Poinlecl  iron  in-  passionate,  and  rc'sonanti  form  of 
strument  used  by  sailors  in  knot-  lihiiik  verse*  (“  Marlowe's  mighty 
ting  and  sjilicing  rojies.  From  8  to  line,”  lonson  (‘ailed  iti),  which  gave 
12  ins.  ill  leiigtii,  it  (uialiles  knots  a  periuaiuMii  stamp  and  lasting  im- 
that  have  jammed  to  be  unfas-  p(‘tus  to  English  romantiie  drama. 
teiied,  the  strands  of  a  rope  to  be  'fhe  Ik-agical  Hist^ory  of  Doctor 
opcuied,  etc.  It  often  has  an  eye  Faustus,  eontiiiniiig  some  of  the 
in  the  thick  end  for  a  lanyard,  liiiest  poetry  in  tlu^  language,  was 
Marlow  or  Great  Marlow.  |)ro(luc(‘d  a.  year  lali{*r,  bidng  fol- 
Market  town  and  urban  district  of  lowed  by  Idle  Jew  ol'  Malta,  in 
Bucks,  England.  It  stands  nn  tin*  which  Ailcyii  a,pp('are(l  a-s  Barah- 
N.  bank  of  the  ThaiiU's,  32  m.  lias;  Edward  the  StM-ond,  which 
by  railway  \V.  of  London.  It  has  hesti  ('xhiliiis  its  aiithoi’’H  skill  us  a 
some  manufacture's,  imdueliiig  playwright  and  was  llu^  lirst  Eli'/ai- 
plasties  and  beer,  and  is  a  boating  liedhan  hist,<irical  draaua. ;  The* 
centre.  The  ehureh  of  All  Wahiis  Massacre*,  at  Ihi.ris  ;  a.iid  tdii'  un¬ 
is  a  modern  budding;  tlK're*.  is  Jinished  Tragealy  ol'  Dido,  com- 
a  17th-century  grammar  school.  ])l(‘i(*(l  by  Nashe*.  Mairlo\v(‘’s 
A  suspension  bridge,  coiiipl(*l(*d  in  dranuitie^  construction  is  fa.ulty, 
1829,  crosses  the  river  here.  Itie  and  he  (Te'aG'd  no  he'roiiK*.  His 
royal  military  college,  fiiinde'd  principal  lu'i'oe's  aremiien  of  humlih^ 
here  in  1799,  was  imived  to  Sand-  origin  and  exeunplars  of  the*  sujier- 
liiirst  in  1812.  A  tablets  marks  the  maai  :  Taanliurhiine  typilie's  the  will 
hou.se  in  which  Shelley  lived  to  eonejue'r  liy  jiliysie'al  force*,  and 
and  w'rote.  Marlow  was  a  beireiugli  preive‘el  1(re*nu*neleiu.sly  pei}iular  with 
in  the  13th  century.  It  was  sejiar-  an  audie'iiee*.  stirreMl  by  llu*  eUdeat 
ately  represented  in  parliame-nti  eif  the*.  Spanish  Armaela. ;  Fa,ustus 
until  1S85,  and  had  markets  anel  symbeilise's  the*!  lust  eif  kiieiwlcdge. 
fairs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Jkip.  Marleiwe,  ShakeHp(*a.rcfH  chief 
(1951)  6,481.  Little  Marlow  is  a  ereeliteir  in  the*,  elra.matie  craft,  may 


best,  e'xhiliiis  its  aiitheii*'H  skill  us  a 
playwright  anel  was  llu^  lirst  Elf/a- 
iie*than  histeirie-al  drania, ;  The* 
Massacre*,  at  Ihuds  ;  a.nel  tdie*  un- 
Jinishcel  TrageHly  eJ  Dido,  com- 
])l(‘ie*(l  by  Nashe*.  Marle)\ve‘’s 
dramatie^  ceinstrue'tion  is  fa.ulty, 
ami  he  (Te*a,te‘(l  nei  h(‘re)in(‘.  His 
principal  lu'i'oe's  are*  men  eif  humlile^ 
origin  and  e*xe*mplars  of  the*  sujier- 
nuui  :  Ta,mliurhuiu*  typilie's  the  will 
to  eieinepu*!*  liy  jiliysie'al  fore'e*,  and 


village  on  the  river,  2  m.  away. 

Marlowe,  Chrlstopiter  (15(14-- 
93).  English  poet  and  elramatisi. 
Born  at  Canterbury,  son  of  a  slnic*- 
maker  and  parish  clerk,  he*,  was 
e'ducated  at  the  King’s  School  in 


have  eiollaheirate'd  with  him  in 
Uemry  VI  and  Titus  Androuicus. 
His  eLxepiisite*  paraphrase*,  of  jiart  of 
Musaeiis’s  Here)  anel  Leauder  was 
c‘omple‘t(*el  by  Chufiman  and  epioteel 
by  Sliake'spe'are  ("Who  ever 


the  cathedral  city,  and  Be'uet  loveel,  wliei  leive'el 


(Corpus  Chrifiti)  College,  Cam-  sight.?’ 
bridge,  graduating  M..A”  in  1587.  si  82). 


Marlborough  House*,  London,  one  of  the  royal 
residences.  The  main  front,  overlooking  the  Mall 


)  in,  As  \’em  Like*  It  (V,  iii, 
As  Ui  peie'i,  Marlowe*  alse) 
liive*s  in  his  paisteiral  lyric, 
Ceime,  live*  with  me  anel 
he  my  love.  He  trans- 
hite'd  ( Ivid’s  AmoreSi  and 
the  lirst/  book  of  Lucan’s 
Bharsalia/.  No  portrait 
of  him  exists,  and  no 
original  edition  of  his 
plays  (which  disjilay  the 
work  of  no  other  hands) 
exce))t  that  of  Edward 
the  JSecemel.  A  memorial, 
by  Onslow  Feirel,  w'as 
unve'ile'd  at/  ( ^nii.eTbury 
by  Ir\ing  in  1891. 


marmalade 

Bihii<Hiraph]f.  Works,  (h1.  (k  K. 
Tiiekor  Brooko,  llHO;  TM.  a,!i-l  Mis 
Associates,  J.  H.  rn^raaL  1004- , 
Life,  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  DikJ  ; 
M.,  a.  Conspectus,  J.  M.  Ilobortson, 
1931  ;  C.  M.  ill  London,  M.  9k‘cl(‘s, 
1934  ;  And  Moriiinp;  in  His  Eyes, 
P  Plontlorson,  1937  ;  'TraLi'ieal 
History  of  0.  M.,  J.  Bakoless,  1943  , 
C.  M.,  P.  H.  Kocher,  1947  ;  The 
Muses’  Darling,  C.  Darling,  194S. 

Marmalade  (Port.  ukuiiioIo, 
quince)-  Name,  commonly  given 
to  a  (ireserve  of  Seville  orange's. 
Originally  a  kind  of  ciuinee  jam,  it 
is  sometimes  ])artieularly  dt'sig- 
nated  orange  marmalade,  especi¬ 
ally  as  other  citrus  fruits,  e.(j. 
leinon,  Ume,  grapedVuit,  are  now 
similarly  preserved.  Sen  Jam. 

Marmalade  Box  {(imipa(t)ner- 
icana).  Popular  name  for  the.  ever¬ 
green  genipap 

Marmalade  Tree  {Ijitciinia 
7)}atH)iiosa).  Tree  of  the  family 
Sapotaceae,  native  of  S.  Amerk'a. 


Marmalade  Tree.  Leaves  and  flowers. 
Inset,  lelt,  single  flower ;  right, 
section  o!  fruit 


Tt  has  large  leathery  k'aves  of  ob¬ 
long  aliapo,  1-  2  ft.  in  length,  and 
small,  solitary,  whitish  llowers. 
The  fruit  is  more  or  less  oval,  4-5 
ins.  long,  with  a  rough,  rusty 
brown  skin,  and  a  single  si'ed  em¬ 
bedded  ill  a  luscious,  edible  pulp, 
with  a  Havonr  akin  to  that  of 
tpiinee  marmalade. 

Marmande.  Towni  of  Pranci', 
in  the  dept,  of  Lot-et-Caronne.  Jt 
is  49  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Bordeaux 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  (laroime. 
it  contains  a  fino  Gothic  13ih-coa- 
tury  church,  and  makes  brandy 
and  liqueurs,  linens  and  woollens. 
Pop.  (1954)  12,368. 

Marmara  0RMAnM0RA,SEA  of. 
The  ancient  Propontis,  separating 
S.E.  Europe  from  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  connected  with  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  Bosporus,  and  witli  the 
Aegean  by  the  Dardanelles.  With 
an  area  of  4,500  sep  m.,  it  is  175  m. 
in  length,  and  at  its  broadest  is 
abont  60  m.  wide.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  largest  island, 
which  is  famous  for  marble  quar¬ 
ries.  Among  its  other  islands  is  the 
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group  calk'd  Princes'’  islands.  The 
strict  control  over  the  two  [mssages 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmara  imposotl  by 
the  treaty  of  Sevre.s  in  1920  was 

r(dax('d  in  favour  of  Turkev  hv  the 

»■  1 

Btraits  trc'aty  signed  in  1923  at 
Lausaniu',  and  by  the  Moiitreux 
(‘onvention  {q.v.).  See  Dardanelles, 
Attack  on  ;  Gallipoli  Turkey. 

MarmioB  :  A  Talk  of  Ei.od- 
DFN  Fifij).  Second  of  Sc'ott’s 
mi'trieal  romances,  published  ISOS, 
Tlu'  pot'in  is  in  six  I'aiitos,  each 
prefac'd  by  an  epistle  to  a  friend. 
ItiS  slory  is  I  hat  ol' the  Scots  war 
against  Ih'urv  \1 11  which  ended 
in  tlu'  death  of  Jaanes  U'  and  the 
destruction  of  his  nobility  at 
l^Jodden,  Sept.  9,  1513. 

Marmolata.  Highest  mountain 
of  the  Dolomites  {<j.v.).  It  lies  in 
tlie  Italian  prov.  of  Belluuo,  6  m. 
\\\  of  Gaprile.  The  N.  slope  is 
gradual,  while  the  S.  side  descends 
precipitously.  Of  its  peaks,  Puuia 
di  Penia  rcai-lu'S  over  11,000  ft., 
and  Punta  di  htoci'a  10,855  ft. 

Marmont,  AtuiusTn  KjiLnlimio 
Loins  \Tiassf  dh  (1774-IS52), 
Preueh  soldier.  Born  at  Ohaiillou- 
sur-Si'in(%  ,(uly  20,  1774,  tlu'  son 
of  a  soldier,  he  entered  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  in  1791.  Known  to 
Napoleon  as  a  fellow  student,  ho 
became  his  aide-de-camp,  served  in 
Italy  and  Egy])t,  and  was  made  a 
general.  He  held  commands  at 
Marengo  and  Ulm,  after  which, 
LS05-09,  he  was  governor  of  Dal¬ 
matia  and  drove  the  Russiana 
from  Kagusa,  In  1810  ho  took 
command  in  Spain,  where,  after 
capturing  (liudacl  Rodrigo,  ho  was 
beaten  at  Salamanca.  .Ho  ap¬ 
peared  next  in  Napoleon’s  lost 
iiattlea  of  1814,  after  which  lie  aur- 
reiulered  with  20,000  men  under 
conditions  that  seemed  treason¬ 
able.  He  was  honoured  by  the  re¬ 
stored  Bourbons,  whom  ho  served 
after  1814,  and  in  whose  cause  he 
became  an  exile  in  1820.  He  lived 
ill  Vienna  and  elsewhere  until  his 
death  at  Venice,  March  22,  1852. 
Marmont,  who  was  made  a  marshal 
and  duke  of  Hagusa  by  Napoleon, 


r 


Marmot.  Specimen  o£  the  Alpine 
species,  Arctomys  marmotta 

m.  s.  isei‘rici{jc, 


MARMOT 

wrote  some  volumes  of  Memoirs, 
[lublishecl  in  1856, 

Marmoset  [IlaptiJidaG).  Family 
of  very  small  monkeys,  found 
in  C’entral  and  S. America.  They  are 


Marmoset.  A  pair  oS  the  hon  variety 
£rom  Brazil 


placi'd  at  the  foot  of  the  sub-ordc'r 
which  iindudes  the  monkeys,  ajies, 
and  man ;  ami  in  general  form 
nearly  ap[)roach  the  leinur.s.  They 
aro  Homewliat  squirrel-like  in 
general  appearance  and  size,  are 
covered  with  thick  fur,  and  have 
iion-prehensile  tails  wliieh  are 
often  bushy.  The  face  resembles 
that  of  a  miniature  monkey,  and 
many  species  have  tufts  or  fringes 
on  the  oars.  The  feet  and  hands  of 
the  marmoset  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  monkeys  proper, 
the  toes  and  fingers  being  provided 
with  elaws  instead  of  nails,  except 
for  the  great  toes.  There  are  no 
check  pouches  and  no  bare  callo¬ 
sities  on  the  butlocdis.  In  dentition 
also  they  ditfer  from  the  rest  of  the 
monkeys.  They  live  in  the  trci's 
and  climb  about  like  stiuirrels. 
They  are  usually  found  in  small 
companies,  and  their  food  consists 
of  iiiaecls  and  fruit.  In  disposition 
marmosets  are  gentle  and  timid  ; 
they  rarely  live  long  in  captivity. 

Marmot  {Arctoniip^).  Genus  of 
rodents,  placed  by  ztiulogists  in  the 
same  family  as  the  squirrels.  They 
aro  found  in  the  N.  portions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  include  numerous 
species.  Very  stoutly  built,  some¬ 
what  resembling  rabbits,  but  with¬ 
out  the  characteristic  cars  and  long 
hind  legs,  they  range  from  14  to  24 
ins.  in  length.  Their  coarse  fur  is 
yellowish  brown,  and  usually 
darker  along  the  middle  line  of 
the  back.  Europe  possesses  two 
species,  the  Alpine  marmot,  now 
occurring  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  Carpathians,  but  formerly  of 
mu(Ji  wider  range,  and  another 
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species,  commonly  known  as  the 
bobac,  smaller  in  size,  ranging 
from  Germany  and  Poland  across 
S.  Russia  into  \V.  Siberia.  Other 
species  occur  in  Central  Asia,  and 
N.  x\nierica  has  several,  of  which 
the  woodchuck  is  perhaps  best 
known.  x411  marmots  live  upon 
seeds,  roots,  and  leaves,  move 
about  in  the  dajdime,  and  live  in 
burrows,  usually  occupied  by  large 
colonies.  Many  species  hibernate. 
See  Woodchuck. 

Mame.  River  of  France.  It 
rises  in  the  Langres  plateau  and 
flows,  in  general,  N.W.  through 
Champagne  to  join  the  Seine  at 
Charenton,  a  S.  suburb  of  Paris. 
Its  tributaries  are  the  Ourcq, 
Saulx,  and  Omam,  on  the  right, 
and  the  Grand  Morin  and  Petit 
Morin  on  the  left.  Over  200  of  its 
326  m.  are  navigable,  and  it  forms 
part  of  the  Marne-Rhine  canal 
navigation,  while  the  Haute  Marne 
canal  joins  it  to  the  Saone.  The 
mam  stream  and  the  tributaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meaux  flow 
in  trenches  carved  below  the 
general  level  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
Paris  basin. 

The  battles  of  the  Marne  in  1914 
and  1918  are  described  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  article.  During  the  brief  cam¬ 
paign  of  1940,  the  Germans 
reached  the  Marne  near  Chateau- 
Thierry  on  June  11,  and  estab¬ 
lished  bridgeheads  on  the  S.  bank 
next  day.  The  French,  faced  with 
vastly  superior  mechanised  forces, 


The  first  battle  of  the  Marne, 
fought  Sept.  6--10,  1914,  was  one 
of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  First 
Great  War,  indeed  of  history.  It 
marked  the  first  check  of  the 
German  forces  after  the  initial 
impetus  of  their  advance  into 
France,  and  w'as  their  first  decided 
defeat.  This  turning  of  the  tide 
appeared  at  the  time  so  inexplic¬ 
able  as  to  be  almost  miraculous. 

Joffre,  Fi*ench  C.-in-G.,  had 
learned  from  airmen’s  reports  that 
the  German  1st  army,  under  von 
Kluck,  was  marching  from  N.E. 
of  Paris  to  a  point  E.  of  Paris  to 
support  the  German  2nd  army, 
under  Billow,  in  crushing  the 
French  5th  army.  The  German 
right  flank  was  thus  left  exposed. 
The  German  Ist  army  commander, 
von  Kluck,  believed  the  British 
army  demoralised,  and  did  not 


were  compelled  to  retreat  from  tlie 
line  of  the  river.  On  Aug.  27,  1944, 
U.vS.  armoured  forces  reached  the 
Marne  near  Lagny,  mee'ing  litllo 
opposition ;  next  day  formations 
crossed  the  river  at  Meaux  and 
near  Chateau -Thierry. 

Marne.  Dept,  ot’  Franco,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  prov.  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  It  lies  conliguous  with  the 
depls.  of  Ardennes,  Meuse,  Haule- 
Marne,  Aube,  8eine-et-Marno,  and 
Aisne.  To  the  N.  of  the  dept,  are 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  Reims 
district,  hut  the  chief  physi(ad 
feature  is  the  bare,  chalky  trae.t 
Jaiown  as  the  Champagne  Pouil- 
leuse.  The  Marne  flows  in  a  N.W. 
direction  through  the  dept.,  other 
rivers  including  stretches  of  the 
Aisne  and  Aube,  and  numerous 
small  tributaries  of  the  Marne.  The 
Aisne-Marne  and  Marne-  Rhine 
canals  arc  notable. 

The  principal  product  is  cham¬ 
pagne  wine,  hut  miscellaneous 
agriculture  and  fruit  growing  are 
also  carried  on;  the  induslih^s 
include  woollen  manufactures,  dye¬ 
ing,  chalk  and  marble  quarrying, 
foundries,  etc.  The  capital  is 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  among 
other  towns  are  Reims,  l^lpernay, 
Ste.  Menehould,  and  Vitry-le- 
Fran9ois.  The  dept,  suffered  se¬ 
verely  in  the  First  Great  War, 
especially  in  the  tract  from  Reims 
across  the  Camp  de  Chalons  to 
Suippes.  Area  3,167  sq.  m.  Popu- 
tation  (1954)  415,141. 


know  of  the  new  French  6th  army 
assembling  on  his  right  flank  nor 
of  the  new  French  9th  army  in  the 
Allied  centre.  The  opposing  forces 
from  W.  to  E.  were,  on  the  Allied 
side,  the  French  6th  army,  the 
British  army,  and  the  French  5th, 
9th,  4th,  and  3rd  armies,  a  total  of 
51  divisions ;  on  the  Germati 
side,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th 
armies,  totalling  40  divisions. 
Altogether,  about  450,000  Germans 
faced  about  600,000  Allied  men  at 
the  outset  of  the  battle.  ''J’'ho 
Germans  retained  immense  super¬ 
iority  in  heavy  artillery,  aircraft, 
and  equipment.  But  their  com¬ 
munications  were  faulty ;  the 
Belgian  resistance  had  dislocated 
their  plan  of  campaign;  and  the 
unexpected  vigour  of  the  Russian 
attack  in  the  E.  had  led  them  to 
divert  two  corps  to  that  front. 


On  Hept.  4,  JonV(^  ordercal  the 
Allied  armies  to  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive  on  Sept.  6,  to  [)r()(it  by  the 
“  adventurous  ”  position  of  the 
German  1st  Jirmy,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  aga.inst  it  tlu'  (‘fforts  of 
the  Allied  armies  on  ilm  left.  He 
called  on  his  t,roo})s,  if  they  found 
it  impossible'  tio  advance,  to  “  stand 
thcii'  ground  at  all  cost  and  die 
rather  tlniu  give  way.” 

The  Opening  Phase 
On  S<‘pt.  5,  tlic  artillery  of  the 
French  6th  army  o})(‘ned  (ire  on 
the  Allied  left,  the  German 
artillery  r<‘pHt'd,  and  ariillcry 
lighting  ('oniinuc'd  all  that  after¬ 
noon.  On  the  m'xt  day,  a,  Sunday, 
the  main  battle  began.  During 
the  night  Kluck  had  ordi'nal  two 
t)!’  his  four  corj)s  S.E.  of  Ikvris  to 
march  to  tin*  aid  of  his  corps 
oi)])osit(^  the  Frc'iich  6th  a,rmy, 
and  (luring  the  day  lu'  also  n'c'alled 
the  other  two,  thus  leaving  an 
enormous  gap  bctwc'cn  his  1st 
army  and  Billow’s  2nd  a,rmy, 
aipi)areutly  in  the  belied'  that  the 
British  f/iOng  hiiti  wert'  iiuaipabh^ 
of  any  aeiaon.  Th(’)  Fiamch  6th 
army  meainwhile  attaokial  north¬ 
ward  from  M(‘aux  with  groat 
energy  a,nd  gaiiual  ground  in  the 
fa,(‘e  of  (loa,(ily  artilU'ry  lin^  On 
tludr  right  the  British  a,dvanc(‘d 
slowly  a.cross  tlie  forevst  of  Grec.y 
to  the  Grand  Morin.  The  French 
5tli  army  fore'cal  the  German 
2iid  army  northwards  across  the 
Marne  in  prolonged  lighting,  bend¬ 
ing  in  Billow’s  right  llaadc  and 
threatening  his  wliole  position. 
4’he  ,Fr('neli  9th  army  could  do 
no  more  than  l)a,r(’'ly  hold  its 
position  aga/iuflt  great  German 
attempts  to  break  through,  the 
4th  a,rmy  was  forced  ha,(^k  slightly, 
while  ih(^  3rd  army  held  the 
attacks  of  the  Gorman  5th  gen¬ 
erally  in  check,  though  losing 
ground  S.  of  the  Argonno. 

Gap  in  Gorman  Front 
On  Sef)t.  7,  Klmdc’s  movement 
of  his  whole  1st  army  to  the 
Ouivq  irnfan'iHed  the  Froiu^h  0th 
army.  Ji)  was  at  this  moment  that 
Gen.  Gallifmi,  recognizing  the 
(langcw,  hurT'i(Hl  aid  to  that  army 
in  the  Taapiisltioned  taxicabs  oi 
Ba,ris.  Meanwhile^  the  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  Ourcq  of  Kluck’s 
entire  Ioixm.'  crcaited  that  gaj)  in  the 
Gei'ma.n  front  which  1)1*0 ved  fatal 
to  their  plans.  The  British, 
delayed  by  a  (hirman  cavalry 
screen  and  by  machine  guns,  thrust 
into  the  gap,  reaidiing  the  Petit 
Morin  after  seizing  Coulommiers. 
The  5th  army  pusheci  back  Billow’s 
right  some  6  m.,  and  was  also  able 
to  detach  a  corps  to  aid  the  9th 
army,  still  violently  attacked  and 


MARNE s  BATTLES  OF  1914  AND  1918 

Major  battles  of  both  the  First  and  the  Second  Great  B-Vo'.?  are 
described  in  detail  in  thi^  Encyclopedia  {see  Aisne;  Jutland; 
Somme;  Ypres,  etc.).  This  article  deals  with  that  battle  which 
first  arrested  the  German  advance  in  1914,  and  with  hoo  decisive 
and  almost  simultaneous  Allied  victories  of  1918,  one  defensive,  the 
other  offcjisive.  See  First  Great  War 
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Marne.  Map  showing  how  the  German  advance  was  arrested  by  the  French  and  British  armies,  and  the  line  Sorced  back 

beyond  Keims  after  the  1st  battle 


hard  pressed,  but  holding  its 
ground.  The  4th  army  also  held 
on,  though  its  connexion  with  the 
3rd  was  imperilled.  The  3rd  iiriny 
was  engaged  h(u-eely,  i’or  the  Tall 
of  Manheuge  that,  day  set  IVec  a 
German  corps  and  vital  railways 
at  a  moment  wlum  German  sup¬ 
plies  and  a.mmunition  were  low. 

On  Sept.  8  each  of  the  opposing 
armies  atti'inpted  to  outflank  the 
other  ;  the  British  continued  their 
advance,  crossing  the  P(‘tit  Morin 
and  violently  shelling  the  Ma,imo 
bridges ;  a'nd  the  5th  army, 
crossing  the  Petit  Morin,  (aipturi'd 
Montmirail,  and  wirlened  th(^  ga,p 
in  the  German  front.  The  9th  and 
4th  armies  wc're  again  viohmtly 
attacked,  yet  h(dd  their  ground, 
the  3rd  even  axlvaneing  slightly. 

On  Sept.  9  fresh  (Jernian  troops 
of  Kluek's  army  eontimnal  to 
assail  the  French  Gtli,  but  Klin^k 
was  now  in  immiiumt  danger  of 
being  enveloiied  on  both  fhinks. 
At  the  critical  moment  the 
German  staff  lost  heart,  and 
ordered  a  generaJ  retreat  to  the 
Aisne.  The  retirement  began  that 
afternoon.  It  was  accentuati’d  all 
along  the  line  on  the  following  day, 
when  Klnek’s  army  was  placed 
under  Billow.  The  Allies  were 
soon  in  pursuit,  in  pouring  rain. 
By  Sept.  12  the  Allies  had  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  to  the  Aisne  ;  the 
9th  army  reached  ]5pcrnay  and 
Chalons,  and  on  Sept.  13  oeeu])ied 
Reims ;  the  4th  army  seized 
Vitry-le-Francois  ;  the  3rd  army 
pushed  up  to  the  railway  line  from 
Verdun  to  Sto.  jMcnchould.  The 
Germans  were  approaching  or  had 
actually  reached  the  line  which, 
after  the  ensuing  1st  battle  of  the 
Aisne  they  we:  e  to  fortify  and 


hold,  with  little  change,  until  191G. 

Aisne  Battles.) 

The  net  result  of  the  battle  was 
tlnit  the  French  ai'inies,  after  a 
fortnight  of  defeat  and  retreat, 
had  (with  the  British)  taken  the 
initiative,  driven  hack  the  Gcr- 
imuis  35  miles,  and  thus  saved 
Paris  and  probably  France.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  ]mt  an  end  to-  German 
hopes  of  a  K})ccdy  and  victorious 
end  to  the  war.  Freneh  genoralshi}) 
was  of  a  high  order,  ])articularly 
that  of  Gallioni.  The  British  were 
criticises  1  for  the  slowness  of  their 
movements,  and  Gallioni  himself 
hc4d  that  French  cavalry  should 
have  exploited  the  victory  more 
completely.  German  critics  blamed 
both  MoHko  and  the  Kaiser  for 
their  defeat,  first  for  withdrawing 
troops  for  the  east  ;  secondly  foi' 
Icaiving  a  large  force  in  Belgium  ; 
thirdly  for*  attempting  to  break 
through  at  Nancy  without  a 
sidlii'icntly  large  force  for  sneh  an 
operation'.  The  French  claimed 
38,991)  prisoners,  but  no  exact 
total  of  Fr-ench  casualties  was 
given,  as  the  figure  of  300,000 
published  after  the  war  included 
losses  ill  the  rcti'cat  and  in  the 
Lorraine  battles  of  the  same  month. 

Second  Marne  Battle 

The  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
was  fought  July  IG-IV,  1918,  ami 
began  with  a  German  olfensive, 
following  the  earlier  groat  German 
attacks  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  standstill  on  other  parts  of  the 
front.  The  object  of  Ludendorif’s 
attack  was  the  capture  of  Reims, 
to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  offensive 
in  Flanders  which  he  hoped  would 
end  the  war.  The  German  force 
consisted  (W.  to  E.)  of  the  7th,  1st, 
and  3rd  armies  (50  divisions).  De¬ 


fending  the  section  were  the  10th, 
Gth,  5bh,  and  4th  ai’inies,  with 
strong  IPS.  forces  intercalated  on 
the  Freneh  line. 

Retain,  commanding  the  French, 
was  well  informed  of  the  German 
plans,  and  withdrew  the  bulk  of 
Allied  troops  from  advanced  posi¬ 
tions  on  his  4th  army  front,  leaving 
only  strong,  detached  points  which 
were  to  bo  held  to  the  hist.  The 
attack,  postponed  for  tlirce  days 
throiigh  had  weather,  was  planned 
by  the  Germans  to  open  suddenly 
with  artillery  lire  at  1.10  a.m.  on 
July  15,  the  infantry  beginning 
their  storm  at  4.30  a.m.  But  these 
])lans  were  discovered  by  the 
Freneh,  wlio  surprised  the  Germans 
by  o))ening  their  own  bombard¬ 
ment  first,  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th.  When  the  7th  German  army 
crossed  the  Marne  during  the  early 
morning,  they  were  already 
weakened  by  heavy  losses  from 
shells  and  machinc-gmi  fire.  Only 
3  m.  S.  of  the  river  they  striK’k 
the  main  French  positions,  meeting 
French  and  U.S.  troops.  The 
resistance  of  the  U.S.  3vd  div.  dis¬ 
organized  the  attack,  and  the 
advance  here  was  checked,  with 
enormous  German  losses.  8.W.  of 
Reims  the  assailants  gained  some 
.  important  ground,  but  were  unable 
to  push  on,  as  intended,  to 
ilpornay.  On  the  French  4th  army 
front  tile  German  bombardment 
wasted  its  sludls  on  the  advanced 
French  positions.  Reims  itself 
was  heavily  bombarded,  but 
French  troops  there,  sheltered  in 
vast  wine  cellars,  suffered  little. 

Next  day  the  French  counter¬ 
attacked  with  great  success,  and  at 
noon  the  German  1st  and  3rd 
armies  were  ordered  to  suspend 
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Marne  Maa  showing  the  results  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  battles,  when  the  German  attempt  to  cut  off  Reims  was 

thwarted  and  their  line  driven  back  to  the  Vesle 


the  offensive.  Six  German  divi¬ 
sions  were  S.  of  the  Marne,  but 
could  not  be  immediately  w'ith- 
(Irawn  because  of  the  Allied  bom¬ 
bardment  of  bridges,  but  Luden- 
dorff  recognized  that  the  attack 
in  this  quarter  had  also  failed.  Ou 
July  17,  he  directed  liis  1st  army  to 
attack  Eeims  with  all  speed,  but 
%vas  told  that  preparation  for  such 
attack  would  take  several  days. 
Meanwhile  the  German  divs.  S.  of 
the  Marne  were  warned  to  prepare 
to  retire  during  the  night  of 
July  20-21,  To  facilitate  their 
retirement  the  German  7tli  army 
made  a  furious  effort  to  recover 
heights  dominating  the  Marne,  but 
was  beaten  off  with  hea\y  losses. 

As  a  result  of  this  abortive 
German  attack  Ludendorff  had 
left  exposed  a  long  flank  pointing 
.southwards  ff'om  Soissons  to 
Chateau-Thierry,  taking  the  risk 
on  the  supposition  that  the  U.S. 
troops  were  worthless  and  that  the 
Allies  had  not  enough  strength  to 
deliver  a  serious  counter-attack. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to 
Flanders,  where  he  was  proposing 
to  iittaek  next.  But  the  third 
battle  of  the  Iffariio,  in  wdiich 
the  Froneh  took  the  offensive, 
opened  the  very  next  day,  July  IS. 

The  Final  Battle 

For  .some  weeks  Foeh,  in 
supreme  Allied  command,  had 
watched  the  exposed  German 
flank,  and  had  placed  opposite  it 
the  French  10th  army  with  one  of 
his  most  enterprising  generals, 
Mangin ;  and  there  was  the  better 
scope  for  Mangin  as  the  country 
lent  itself  to  surprise  with  its 
many  woods  and  forests.  Mangin 
had  been  advised  to  begin  his 
{‘oncentration  of  troops  (and  324 
tanks)  on  July  14,  and  make  a 
surprise  attack,  with  tanks  and 
no  long  prehminarv  bombardment, 


on  July  8.  The  preparations  went 
on  throughout  the  German  offen¬ 
sive,  Foch  eoiinterniaudiug  the 
order  of  Petain  for  their  suspension. 

IMangin  attacked  at  4.35  a.m,, 
having  been  enabled  by  a  terrifle 
thunderstorm  to  bring  iij)  his  tanks 
without  the  roar  of  their  engine's 
revealing  their  presence.  Tanks 
and  infantry  advanced  behind  a 
creeping  barrage.  The  Germans 
were  completely  surpi'ised.  Their 
lines  were  stormed  and  their  ad¬ 
vance  artillery  captured.  In  the 
centre  the  1st  and  2ii(l  IhS. 
divisions  with  a  Moroeean  div. 
advanced  5  m.  N.  of  the  Aisne, 
French  troops  covered  the  flank  oT 
the  advance,  and  on  the  right  the 
French  6th  army  pi-esscd  the 
Germans  hard. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
10,000  prisoners  wore  taken  by 
the  French  10th  army,  and  2,000 
bv  the  6th,  and  the  German 
po.sition  was  critical.  The  plight  of 
the  Germans  still  S.  of  the  Mar’iic 
compelled  the  Germans  to  sta,ud 
and  light,  and  certain  reserve 
divisions  wore  thrown  in.  It  was 
on  this  same  day  that  Ik'tain 
favoured  the  siisjumsiuii  of  the 
Fi'cuch  oifensivo  l)ecause  of  the 
scarcity  of  reserves ;  but  Foeh 
overruled  this  decision  and  ordered 
up  fresh  divisions  of  British  troops, 
his  last  available  reserves. 

The  battle  continued  on  July  19, 
now  with  approximately  equal 
forces,  and  the  French  gained 
important  ground,  enabling  them 
to  threaten  the  whole  Gorman 
communications  system.  T1k> 
German  effort  was  now  to  remove 
or  destroy  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  they  had  accTimulated 
in  the  salient,  the  abandonment  of 
which  had  become  inevitable.  The 
German  troops  S.  of  the  Mui'iie  re- 
eros.scd  the  river  during  the  night 


of  July  19-20;  mid  on  duly  29 
the  Freindi  9th  a.rmy  entered  tlu' 
battles,  ol’tlie  Marne,  wliih'  Britisli 
and  Frcaich  attacked  of  the 
salient,  i8.F.  of  iteiins.  Mangin  to 
the  W.  of  tlio  salient  was  also 
reiuforcc'd  by  two  British  divi¬ 
sions,  which  alJa,(‘k(Hl  fS.W.  of 
WoisMon.s  on  »hily  2,1 . 

Gradually  the  Geiunans  were 
forec'd  back  to  a  Hiu'  wliieh  ran 
\V.  of  Soissons,  through  Ferc-(n- 
Tardenois  to  V'ille“(‘n-''rar(lenois. 
Buzaiuy  was  sl.ormed  by  the 
British,  July  28,  and  on  the 
ibllowing  day  a  British  div.  fresh 
from  l*al(‘Mtine  iK'Iped  in  an  attack 
on  tin*  I'idge  of  Grand  Bozoy, 
which  hill  into  Mangin’s  luimts 
Aug.  J,  enabling  him  to  dominate 
the  Upp(u'  Onnai  vn.lley.  Fn'neh 
troops  oeeupic'd  Soissons  on  Aug.  2. 
French  and  U.S.  troops  ha,d  cleared 
(jhateati'4’'hi('n'y  on  July  21,  and 
later  the  Bois  de  ('hab'lej,  whence 
aheavygnti  Intel  been  liornbarding 
Baris.  To  the  F.  tlu'.  British  had 
stormed  Ma.rfaux  on  July  23  and 
taken  the  lunghts  of  IMigny  on 
July  27,  'IduiH  tlu^  Marne  salient 
was  wiped  out,  and  Ba-ris  linally 
relievetl  froin  dange'r  of  ea (Jure. 

The  baXtle  came  to  a  gradual 
(lose  early  in  Aug.  with  the  retre'ut 
of  tlu^  Gernuius  to  tlu^  H.  Vest', 
abandoning  vast  stores  wbieh  tiny 
had  been  unable  to  remove  or 
to  destroy.  Over  35,000  German 
lirisoners  and  700  guns  were  taken 
and  more  than  209  villages  wei*<’! 
liberated.  The  initiative  Anally 
passed  to  the  Allies,  while  the 
recovery  of  the  Tuain  rly.  Hue  from 
Baris  to  Reims  greatlv  increased 
Fueh’s  power  of  manotmvre.  Foch 
himself  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  inarslml  on  Ang.  6. 

Marochetti,  CAiua),  Baiion 
(1805  98).  Ilalian  sculptor.  Born 
lu  9’uriii,  he  was  cducalcd  and 
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Ktiifliecl  art  in  Paris,  where  his 
Young  Girl  playing  with  a  Dog, 
lR:2h,  attracted  some  attention.  He 
executed  the  relief  of  the  battle  ot 
Jemappes  on  the  Arc  do  Triomphe, 
made  some  Buecessful  atatucs, 
that  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  at 
Turin,  1833,  being  one  of  the  beat, 
and  after  tho  revolution  of  1848 
came  to  London,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  certain  vogU(‘.  Two  of  his  b(‘st 
known  works  in  England  are  the 
statue  of  Pdehard  Poenr  do  Lion 
at  Westminster,  aiul  tlu'  Tnlcer- 
inan  memorial  in  S.  Paidh.  He 
(lied  at  Jhssy,  Paris,  June  4,  1808. 

Marolles' cm  Marotllrs.  One 
of  the  srinare  elu'eses  of  Eram;e, 
uith  a  brownish  skin.  It.  is  small 
and  heavy,  made  of  whole  milk 
and  ferment ccl,  with  a  strong  taste 
and  smell,  and  semi-hard.  It.  is 
made  at  Maroilles,  in  Ftanuh 
Flanders,  also  in  other  places  in 
N.  and  E.  Franco,  during  winter 
and  spring. 

Maronites.  A  tribe  of  Syrian 
Christians,  living  mainly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascnis.  Converted 
to  Christianity  in  the  Sth  century 
by  a  monk,  John  Maro,  who  h(‘- 
came  their  bishop,  they  In^ld  the 
Monothelite  heresy  until  1182, 
when  they  joined  the  Churcdi  of 
Rome,  only  to  leave  it  200  years 
later,  fn  1445  they  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  pope.  They  are 
largely  independent,  elect  their 
own  patriarch,  and  retain  their 
own  liturgical  usages.  They  have 
about  nine  bishops,  and  liavc  been 
much  persecuted  by  the  Druses. 

Maroon  (Fr.  marroii,  chestnut). 
Device  used  for  producing  a  loud 
report.  It  is  a  cylindrical  box  of 
pasteboard  tilled  with  gunpowder, 
strongly  bound  with  hvine,  and 
primed  with  fpiickmatcdn  Maroons 
w’ore  fired  in  London  during  the 
First  Great  War  to  give  warning 
of  imminent  enemy  air  raids,  and 
until  1938  marked  on  Armistice 
Bay  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
two  minutes’  silence.  Traditionally 
they  precede  public  displays  of 
fireworks. 

Maroons.  Name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  negro  inhabitants  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Span. 
Cimarron,  applied  by  tho  Spaniards 
to  runaway  slaves  who  escaped  to 
the  mountains  {cima,  mountain- 
top).  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Jamaica  in  1658 
their  slaves  took  to  tho  hilly  in¬ 
terior,  and  were  long  a  source  of 
trouble  to  the  British,  who  ab¬ 
breviated  Cimarron  to  maroon. 

Maxes  (Rum.  Mures).  Hun¬ 
garian  name  of  a  river  of  Hungary 
and  Rumania  It  rises  in  the  Car¬ 
pathians  in  the  E.  of  Transylvania 


and  describes  a  great  curve  to  the 
N.  until,  just  above  D(.‘va,  it  flows 
^\^  to  join  the  Tisza  (Theiss)  near 
Szeged.  Below  Nagylak  it  passes 
Ihroiigh  Hungary.  Its  chief  tri- 
hut  aries  ar(‘  tiie  Aranyos  (Aurani) 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Kukiilld 
(Tarnava)  4’ he  chief  towns  on  its 
iianks  are  Arad,  Deva,  Karls! )urg 
(Alba,  Julia),  and  Maros  Vbisarhely 
(Dsorrei).  II  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  for  half  ils  length  of  500  nn. 
and  its  vali(‘y  provi(l(‘s  one  of  the 
two  easy  routes  from  the  AlffJd 
to  the  Transylvanian  plateau. 

Marot,  CrJiMKNT  (1496-1544). 
A  French  pool.  H(‘  was  born  at 
Cahors,  the  son  of  a  man  of  letters, 

and  at  the 
university  of 
Paris  studied 
law.  He  gave 
time  to  verse 
making,  and 
was  soon  a 
member  of  tho 
court  circle. 
Francis  I  took 
a  fancy  to  him, 
.'iw  did  l\i.s  sia- 


C16ment  Marot. 
French  poet 


ter,  Margaret,  (luchcs.s  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  Marot  wa.s  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia  when  in  the 
king’s  train.  in  1526  he  was 
arrested  for  heresy,  and  later  his 
liberal  ideas  got  him  into  trouble. 
In  1535  he  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
but  soon  abjured  his  heretical 
opinions  and  returned.  Ho  was 
again  an  exile,  however,  when  he 
died  at  Turin.  A  popular  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  was  one  reason  for 
his  tlight.  As  a  poet  Marot  tried 
many  styles,  but  excelled  in  the 
lighter  and  more  familiar  forms, 
his  being  characterised  by 

natural  ease  and  courtly  grace. 
His  infiuenec  on  French  literature 
was  considerable,  for  ho  was  one 
of  the  first  to  break  away  from 
conventional  poetic  forms.  His 
complete  works  were  edited  by 
P.  Jamiet,  1873-76. 

Marozia.  Italian  princess  ot 
the  10th  century.  Daughter  of 
Theodora  and  the  consul  Theophy- 
lact,shc  married  successively  Alhe- 
dc,  duke  of  Hpoloto,  in  906,  Guido 
of  Tuscany,  and  Hugo  of  Provence, 
king  of  Italy.  Ambitious  and  un¬ 
scrupulous,  she  deposed  and  put  to 
death  Pope  John  X  in  928,  and 
three  years  later  installed  her 
bastard  son  as  pope.  Calling  herself 
Senatrix  of  the  Romans,  she  main¬ 
tained  her  rule  until  932,  when  she 
was  imprisoned  by  Alberic,  her  son 
by  her  first  husband,  and  disap 
peared  from  history. 

Marple.  Urban  disb.  of  Cheshire, 
England  It  stands  on  the  river 


Goyt,  on  the  borders  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  is  a  lso  served  by  a  canal 
and  is  a  rly.  junction,  12  m.  S.E.  of 
Manchester,  of  which  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  a  residential  suburb.  The 
chief  industry  is  cotton  manu¬ 
facture.  Cattle  market,  Mon. 
Pop  (1951)  13.073 
Marprelate  Controversy.  A 
literary  dispute  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  1588-90.  It 
was  started  by  a  series  of  seven 
st'CTCtly  printed  tracts,  signed 
Martin  Marprelate,  Gentleman  , 
Martin  Junior  ;  mv.l  Martin 
Senior.  The  first  appeared  about 
Get.,  1588,  and,  with  its  fellows, 
was  followed  by  replies  in  kind 
written  by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Thomas  Nashe, 
John  Lyly,  and  others.  Martin 
appears  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 
Oxford,  a  theologian,  and  a  man 
of  means — possibly  Job  Throck- 
morlon.  The  tracts  employed 
satire,  wit,  raillery,  and  racy 
gossip  in  attacking  abuses  in 
(ihurch  and  state  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  bishops.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whitgift  proceeded  merci- 
les.sly  against  all  suspected  of 
complicity  in  their  production  and 
circulation,  John  Penry,  the 
printer,  being  hanged  in  1593.  The 
secret  press  was  carried  on  at  East 
Molesey,  Fawsloy,  Coventry,  and 
Manchester,  where  it  was  seized  in 
Aug.,  1589. 

Marquand,  John  Phillips 
(b.  1893).  American  novelist.  He 
was  born  Nov.  10,  1893,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  tlarvard.  Ho  published 
Unspeakable  Gentlemen  in  1922, 
and  became  known  as  a  stylist 
with  Four  of  a  Kind,  1923,  and 
later  novels.  The  scries  wf  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  semi-Oriental  amateur 
detective,  Mr.  Moto,  began  in 
1936  with  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moto : 
this  character  was  a  success  on  the 
screen  when  interpreted  by  Peter 
Lorre.  Later  books  included  H.  M. 
Pulham,  Esq.,  1941  ;  So  Little 
Time,  1943  ;  Point  of  No  Return, 
1949;  Sincerely,  WillisWaydo.  1955. 

Marquesas.  Group  of  French 
volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  are  900  m.  N.E.  of 
Tahiti,  N.  of  the  Low  Archipelago. 
Nukahiva  and  Hivaoa  are  the 
largest  of  the  13  islands,  seven  of 
which  are  inhabited  ;  Resolution 
Bay,  on  Tahuata,  and  Port  Jarvis, 
on  Roapoa,  are  the  chief  harbours. 
The  interiors  are  hilly  and  the  cliff 
coasts  render  access  difficult.  Copra 
and  pearl  shells  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  8.  island.^  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mendafia  in  1595,  those 
to  the  N.  in  1791  by  Ingraham, 
who  named  them  the  Washington 
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Marquesas.  Natives  of  the  islands 


the  Mississippi.  Marquette 
j  died  on  a  missionary  j  ourney, 

■  :4  May  18,  1675. 

Marrakesh.  City  of 
:\lorocc‘0,  the  S.  capital  of 
the  country.  It  is  situalod 
on  the  N.  end  of  a  fertile 
\  [)lain,  about  4  ni.  S.  of  the 
river  Tensift.  It  is  siirround- 
7%%^  ed  by  a  wall,  and  contains 
:  many  an ci en t  but  dilap i dat ed 
%  ‘'''*‘'1  buildings  and  several  notable 
%  mosques,  including  the  Ku til - 

•  bia  or  mosque  of  the  scribes. 
The  sultan’s  palace  stands  outside 
the  walls  and  covers  about.  1200 
acres.  Standing  within  easy  rcaeh 
of  the  Atlas  Uts.  and  commanding 
the  trade  routes  to  the  S.,  its  com¬ 
merce  was  important,  and  it  is  still 
the  centre  of  a  large  trade.  Top- 
241 ,000. 

TVTnrrfl.m  fi-ra.ss  i  Al)\nuyt>h}J(t 


Is.  They  became  French  in  1842. 
Area,  480  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1951)  2,088. 

Marquess  or  Marquis.  Title  of 
nobility.  Etymologically  the  same 
as  margrave,  count  of  the  march 
(border),  the  word  was  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  England  in  this  sense 
for  the  guardians  of  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  inarches.  In  the  British 
peerage  the  title  ranks  between 
duke  and  earl ;  it  was  introduced 
in  1385  bv  Richard  11,  who  made 
his  favourite  Robert  de  Vere  mar¬ 
quess  of  Dublin.  British  mar¬ 
quesses  are  by  courtesy  most 
honourable ;  the  wife  of  a  marquess 
uses  the  title  marchioness, 

Marquetry  (Fr.  tinarquefer,  to 
inlay).  Mosaic  of  ornamental 
woods,  metals,  or  ivory,  inlaid  in 
furniture  and  smaller  articles.  In 
Venice,  in  the  15th  century,  cas¬ 
kets  were  inlaid  with  geometrical 
shapes  of  wood  and  ivoiy,  and  the 
Italian  “  in  tarsia  ”  work  of  the 
16th  century  was  at  first  geometri¬ 
cal,  and  later  developed  into  pic¬ 
torial  design.  By  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century  marquetry  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  intricate  designs  was  being 
applied  to  Continental  furniture. 
The  English  furniture  makeis  of 
the  18th  century  employed  it  free¬ 
ly.  Earlier  marquetry  was  executed 
with  woods  of  natural  hues.  Later, 
stained  woods  were  employed,  par¬ 


arenaria).  Perennial  grass  of  the 
family  Cramineae.  Marram  is  a 
native  of  the  sea-shores  of  Europe 
and  N.  Africa.  It  has  a  long, 
branching  rootstock  which  creeps 
under  the  blown  sand,  and  its 
numerous  rigid  stems,  3  or  4  ft. 
high,  bear  long,  stiff  leaves  whiiili 
are  rolled  up  from  the  side.  TIu'. 
flowers  arc  grouped  in  a  long, 
rounded  panicle.  This  grass  is 
most  valuable  on  account  ol  its 
work  in  binding  the  dry,  shifting 
sands  and  forming  tlie  dimes, 
making  them  sufficiently  stable  for 
other  sand-plants  to  cooperate  in 
preventing  the  loose  sand  from 
blowing  far  inland. 


Marram  Grass.  Leaves  ana  flowers  of 
this  perennial  grass.  Eight,  flower 
panicle  and  single  flower 


ticularly  after  the  discovery  by  a  Marriage  (Lat.  mnritm,  hus- 
Frenchman  named  Boucherie  of  band).  Union  of  man  and  woman 


a  process  whereby  wood  could  be 
stained  to  a  considerable  depth. 
8ee  Furniture  ;  Inlaying  ;  Mosaic, 
Marquette,  Jac  j'ues  (1637-75 ). 
French  explorer.  Born  at  Laon, 
he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1666 
was  sent  out  to  Canada.  There  he 
engaged  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  who  lived  around  the 


sanctioned  by  the  community. 
This  social  institution  has  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  regulating  sexual 
relations  for  the  common  weal,  and 
establishing  the  status  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  It  serves  to  define  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parlies 
and  their  children,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  descent  and  succession  to 


Great  Lakes  until,  in  1673,  he  and  property  and  rank.  In  all  stages  of 
Louis  Joliet  set  out  to  explore  culture  disregard  of  the  procedure 


imposed  by  custom  is  visited  with 
social  reprobation  and  attended  by 
disabilities.  When,  in  advanced 

Kocielies,  it  is 


Maiiakoah.  Lower  picture,  Kasba 
gate  in  the  city  walls.  Upper  picture, 
Kutubia  mosque 


Westmanarck’s  minimum  defi¬ 
nition  of  marriage  as  a  union  last¬ 
ing  till  Uifter  th(^  birth  of  the  oIT- 
Sjiring  riaiogtiizes  it  as  something 
more  tlian  nu're  mating  ;  as  some¬ 
thing  that,  involves  living  together 
for  mutual  heliil’ulncss  and  pro- 
1, e(4, ion,  n,nd  the  nvi-ring  of  the 
family  as  well  as  for  proereation. 
'I2he  Hcuaal  inst  imh,,  like  the  paren¬ 
tal,  is  rooted  in  the  psyiihologieal 
life,  and  in  its  nobh\st  aspeit 
marriage  is  h(4d  t,o  be  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical  union. 

JIh'  into-rcoursib  of  certain  near 
relatives  is  regarded  by  mankind 
with  abhorrence,  though  the  pro- 
id  bit  ei  I  (h^gu^CiS  vary  from  eulinre 
to  eultun^.  Hound imes  it  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  (aistiO  prid(\  as  in  tlie 
royal  families  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Peru,  though  then  the  recorded 
instanees  of  brothor-and-sister 
marriage  are  often  concerned  with 
half- brothers  and  half-sislcrs. 
Among  the  Vculda  marriage  of  a 
brother  with  a  younger  sister  was 
regarded  as  the  ideal  union,  though 
marriage  with  an  older  sister  was 
considered  imaistuous. 

Physical  aversion  or  social  dis¬ 
approval  tends  to  inhibit  some 
unions  which  would  be  imattondod 
by  legal  disabilitieH,  such  as  those 
which  offend  against  the  law  of 
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similarity.  Among  these  may  be 
classed  those,  marked  by  wide 
disparity  of  race,  class,  age,  or  rc',- 
ligion,  which  are  held  to  lack  the, 
esseiitials  of  domestic  sympathy. 
Child  -  marriage,  distinguishabh^ 
from  infant  betrothal,  may,  as  in 
orthodox  Hindu  circles, .  in volvii 
the  dcploiable  se(|iiel  of  perpetual 
widowhood. 

The  phenomena  of  courtsiiii)  are 
observable  among  all  pf'oples.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  sp(‘eial  e.iiammstanca's  the 
man  is  the  wooer,  and  much  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  occurs  in  the  lowest 
as  in  the  highest  levels  of  culture. 

Forms  of  Polygamy 
Marriage  is  either  monogamous 
or  polygamous.  Monogamy  con¬ 
sists  in  the  union  of  otxc  man  with 
one  woman.  Tolygamy,  which  dev 
notes  plurality  of  husbands  or 
plurality  of  wives,  comprises  three 
forms  :  polygyny,  the  marriage  of 
one  man  with  more  than  one 
woman ;  polyandry,  that  of  one 
woman  witlx  more  than  one  man  ; 
and  the  hypotlietieal  communal  or 
group-lna^'iagt^  the  sanctioiu'd 
union  of  more  than  one  man  with 
more  than  one  woman.  Polygyny 
is  widespread  in  human  sociidy, 
blit  where  it  occurs  is  usually  prac¬ 
tised  only  by  mc'u  of  iiowi'r  or 
means.  The  wives  may  of  co¬ 
ordinate  rank,  whether  living  to¬ 
gether  or  in  KC'paratc  estal)lish- 
ments  ;  when  a  sp'^cial  status  is 
accorded  to  the  chief  vvdfe  and  her 
offspring,  that  of  the  other  wiv(\s 
tends  to  pass  into  one  of  l(‘gal  con¬ 
cubinage.  Polyandry,  of  diminish¬ 
ing  extent,  survives  in  Tibet  and 
among  the  Nayars  of  S.  India. 

Mauriacsu  dirsTOM.s.  The  manner 
in  which  the  institution  of  matri¬ 
mony  readied  the  level  of  formal 
contract  is  best  observed  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  customs  which  attend 
it.  Various  considerations  led  at 
an  early  stage  to  the  fonuulatlon  of 
lules  binding  mm  to  lind  their 
wives  cither  within  their  own  social 
group,  hence  called  cndogipnous,  or 
outside  it,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
principle  of  exogamy.  Aft  C'arly 
form  of  exogamy  was  the  forcible 
seizure  of  extratribal  women, 
either  singly,  as  with  Pm'sephom", 
or  in  the  mass,  lik(‘,  the  rape  of  tlu‘, 
Sabines.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin 
practised  it  both  in  battle  and  at 
village  feasts  (Judges  21).  Mar¬ 
riage  by  capture  may  also  be  inter¬ 
tribal,  often  denoting  an  attack 
upon  prescriptive  clan-right.  In 
some  Australian  tribes  the  captivi^ 
is  stunned  ;  she  may  bo  abducted 
on  horseback  with  pretended  pur¬ 
suit,  as  among  the  Yakixt ;  there 
may  be  realistic  fights  among  the 
relatives,  as  in  the  Now  Hebrides. 


Marriage  by  purchase  (c/.  Ruth 
4)  is  a  widespread  recognition  of 
clan -right  or  family-right ;  the 
bride-price  is  a  compensation  for 
economic  loss.  It  is  based  upon  the 
local  measure  of  value  :  mares  in 
(‘.(Uitral  Asia,  riuiidet'r  among  the 
Sainoyeds,  cattle  in  Bantu  Africa, 
[)igs  in  th<^  New  Pfebrides,  bcad- 
mont'y  on  the  lower  Congo,  arrows 
among  the  Pygmies,  shell-money 
in  California.  Marriage  by  service, 
as  with  Jacob  and  Laban,  is  a  well- 
('stahlislu'd  variant.  The  servitiule 
may  pnaiede  marriageg  as  with  the 
Chuke.hi,  or  follow  it,  as  in  aborigi¬ 
nal  N.  America.  The  latter  is  usu¬ 
ally  indistinguishable  from  beena 
marriage,  the  matrilocal  cuistom  of 
resichmee  by  the  husba-nd  with  the 
wifi'As  people. 

The  dowry,  as  the  converse  of 
tli(‘.  bruh^-price,  arises  undi'r  social 
conditions  that  relievo  the  wife  of 
tlu^  duty  of  economic  labour.  It  is 
often  giveji  in  kind,  such  as  a  cow 
among  the  Yugoslavs,  or  mats  in 
Polyiu'sia.  In  some  communitii's  it 
IS  imlistinguishable  from  husbaiid- 
purc“.has(\  It  is  normal  in  Aryan 
India  and  in  modern  Eunjpe. 
Bidrothal  (Justoms ;  Concubinage; 
Dower;  Eamily;  Kinship;  Society, 

E.  G.  Hai'mer 
fiibliaijrdphi/.  Marriage  Customs 
ill  Many  Lands,  H.  N.  Hui(4iinsou, 
lSb7  ;  History  of  Human  Marriage, 
bL  A.  Wesl/i'i’inarck,  tlrd  ihI.  4901  ; 
History  of  Matrimonial  I  nstitut/ions, 
C.  E.  Howard,  1901  ;  Mn.rriagO  and 
t,he  Eamily,  R.  E.  Baber,  I93t). 

Marriage  Law.  Marriage  is 
“  the  voluntary  imioii  for  life  of 
one  man  with  one  woman  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.”  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  law  was  con.solidatod  in 
the  Marriage  Act,  1940  Before 
two  persons  can  marry  they  must 
ho  at  least  16  years  of  age  ;  of 
Biifixcuent  mental  capacity  to 
uuclerstaiid  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
trac-t  they  are  entering  into  ;  not 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
relationship ;  physically  capable 
of  consummating  the  marriage, 
and  xiot  validly  niarried  to  any 
other  person.  A  marriage  may  take 
place  (1)  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  (2)  in  a 
nmu'onforniiHfc  or  R.C.  church  or 
other  registered  building  ;  (6)  in  a 
superintendent  registrar's  olHee ; 
(4)  according  to  the  rites  ol  the 
biociety  of  Friends  or  tlie  Jewish 
faith.  "The  necessary  formalities 
differ  in  each  case. 

A  ajxecial  licence  (‘an  be  ob-^ 
tained  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  which  makes  it  legal 
for  the  marriage  to  he  solemnised 
according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  publica¬ 
tion  of  banns,  at  any  convenient 


time  and  place,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  church.  Special  licences 
are,  hoxx'evor,  granted  very  rarely 
a, ml  usually  only  for  the  marriage 
of  persons  of  public  importance, 
the  licences  winch  arc  in  eonimon 
speech  sometimes  referred  to  as 
special  ”  licences  being  in  fact 
not  siioeial  licences  but  Ucenecs 
granted  by  a  superintendent  re¬ 
gistrar  (.see  below). 

Church  o£  England  Marriage 
Except  where  a  special  licence 
has  been  obtained,  marriage  ac- 
eijrding  to  the  rites  of  the  Cliiireh 
of  England  must  be  celebrated  in  a 
church  of  the  Chureli  of  England 
either  after  publication  of  lianas  or 
on  a  common  licence  from  the 
bishop  dispensing  with  banns  or 
on  a  certificate  obtained  from  a 
siiporintemlent  registrar.  If  the 
marriage  is  by  banns,  these  must 
he  published  <m  the  throe  previous 
Sundays  in  the  parish  church  of 
the  parish  or  parishes  where  the 
parties  live.  They  nxay  be  married 
ill  some  other  church  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  is  the  usual 
place  of  worship  of  one  of  them  if 
the  banns  are  also  published  there. 
Instead  of  banns,  the  parties  may 
in  oxecptioiial  eases  obtain  a 
common  licence  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  or  a  certificate  from 
the  superintendent  r(‘gistrar.  To 
obtain  a  certificate  21  cLiys’ 
notice  must  he  given  to  the  sipxcr- 
intendent  registrar  of  the  district 
or  districts  in  which  the  parties 
must  liave  resided  for  seven  diiys. 
A  marriage  may  be  solemnised  in  a 
church  with  a  certificate  instead  of 
banns  only  if  the  clergyman 
consents.  A  clergyman  must  not 
without  just  cause  refuse  to 
maiT}^  a  parishioner  ;  but  he  may, 
so  long  as  the  former  spouse  is 
alive,  refuse  to  remarry  a  jierson 
whose  previous  marriage  has  been 
dissolved,  whether  the  person  to  be 
married  again  was  the  guilty 
party  or  not,  nor  need  he  allow  the 
use  of  his  church  for  such  a  mar¬ 
riage.  He  may  also  refuse  to  marry 
a  man  and  his  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  a  man  and  his  deceased 
brother’s  wife,  or  ])ersons  who  are 
related  as  nc‘i)hews  or  nieces  by 
marriagx^ ;  lu*  must,  however,  in 
such  eases  allow  his  church  to  bo 
used  by  another  (lualilied  clergy- 
man  if  nupured. 

A  marriage  in  a  churtJi  of  the 
Church  of  England  must  bo 
solemnised  by  a  priest  or  deacon. 
There  must'  bo’  two  wituossos. 
The  use  of  the  words  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  service  is  not  essential,  nor 
is  the  putting  of  a  ring  on  the 
bride’s  finger.  On  the  joining  of 
the  hands  of  the  parties  and  tlic 
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]>rouoiinceraenl  by  the  clerLiymaii 
that  they  are  man  and  wile,  the 
marriage  is  complete  so  long  as 
they  understand  that  as  a  result 
of  these  acts  they  become  married 
to  one  another,  and  to  one  another 
only,  until  death  parts  them. 
Marriages,  other  than  tho.se  with  a 
special  licence,  or  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
of  the  JeAVs,  must  take  place 
betAA'een  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Marriages  in  nonconformist  and 
R.C.  churches  and  other  buildings 
registered  for  the  solemnisation 
of  marriages  may  be  performed 
on  a  superintendent  registrar’s 
eertihcate,  or  on  a  superintendent 
registrar’s  certificate  with  licence. 
A  certificate  with  licence  can  he 
obtained  one  whole  day  after  the 
notice  of  marriage  has  been  given ; 
15  days’  prior  residence  by  one  of 
the  parties  is  necessary.  The 
registrar  of  marriages  may  be 
required  to  attend  the  ceremony. 
Two  witnesses  must  be  present, 
and  the  marriage  must  be  solein- 
nised  with  open  doors  between 
8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Any  religious 
ceremonies  may  be  used,  but  each 
party  must  state  that  he  or  she 
knows  of  no  impediment  to  the 
marriage  and  must  say  to  the  othei*: 
“  I  call  upon  these  persons  here 
present  to  witness  that  I,  A.B.,  do 
take  thee,  G.l).,  to  be  my  lawful 
wedded  wife  [or  husband],”  or 
”  I,  A.B.,  do  take  thee,  O.D., 
to  be  my  wedded  wife  [or  hus¬ 
band].” 

Marriage  at  Registrar's  Office 

Marriage  may  also  take  place  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent 
registrar  on  a  superintendent 
registrar’s  certificate  or  certificate 
with  licence.  Tavo  Avitnesses  and 
open  doors  are  required,  the  same 
words  as  those  necessary  at  a  mar¬ 
riage  in  a  nonconformist  church 
are  used,  and  the  ceremony  must 
take  place  hetAveen  S  a.m.  and  6 
p.m.  No  religious  service  may  take 
place  at  the  superintendent  regis¬ 
trar’s  office,  but  the  minister  of  a 
nonconformist  church  or  other 
rebgious  body  to  which  the  parties 
belong  ma3%  if  it  is  so  desired, 
later  celebrate  a  marriage  service 
at  his  church.  Such  a  serv'iee, 
howeAmr,  is  not  a  necessary  part 
of  a  ciAul  marriage  ceremony. 

During  the  Second  Great  War, 
some  of  the  aboA^e  rules  as  to 
notice  and  place  w’ere  relaxed  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  aaFo  were  frequently 
moved  at  short  notice  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Where  a  joerson  is  under  21  and 
is  not  a  AA'idow  or  AA-idoAver,  the 
consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian 


is  required  to  the  niarriag('.  H 
Mich  consent  is  refused  an  ap])li(‘a- 
tioii  for  consent  can  be  made  to 
the  court,  ii.siially  the  magistrate’s 
court.  Failuir-  to  obtain  consent  of 
|)aients,  guardian,  or  mag  (strati' 
may  make  the  partic's  liable  to 
)jro.seeution,  but  does  not  invali¬ 
date  the  marriage. 

Where  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
Friend  or  Avhere  both  arc  of  dcAvisli 
faith  the  marriage  may  be  sol- 
emni.sed  according  to  the  rites  of 
these  bodies  on  a  siiperinteiident 
registrar’s  certificate  with  or  Avith- 
oiit  a  licence.  The  rules  of  Englisli 
law  as  to  ojien  doors,  the  jin'st'tice 
of  AV'itiicsses,  and  the  pcrmithal 
hours  do  not  ajiply. 

Scotland  and  the  U.S.A, 

In  Scotland  marriages  are  either 
regular  or  irregular,  i,e.  Iiy  eoii- 
tinued  coliabitatioii,  habit,  and 
repute.  The  form  of  irrc'gular 
runaway  marriage  by  mere  declar¬ 
ation  at  Gretna  Green  or  elscAvliere 
in  Scotland  (formerly  valid)  was 
abolished  in  1940  by  an  Act  of 
1939.  A  regular  marriage  is  ei'le- 
brated  by  a  minister  after  baiuis 
or  publication  of  a  notice  at  the 
registrar’s;  or,  after  notice,  before 
a  rc'gistrar ;  or  on  a  sheritl’s  lieeiiec. 
Consent  of  parents  i.s  not  r<'quirt'd  ; 
but  the  marriage  is  void  if  either 
party  is  under  16, 

IkS.A.  Marriage^  laws  in  the 
U.S.A.  dilfer  from  state  to  state. 
The  age  for  marriage'  with  eonsc'iit 
of  parents  or  guardian  ranges  from 
14  for  males  and  12  for  females  in 
Idaho,  iMaint',  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi,  and  New  Jersey,  in  wliieh 
states  ('ommon  law  [U'evails,  to  18 
for  males  and  iemales  in  West 
Virginia ;  age  Avitliout  eonst'nt 
varies  from  18  to  21  for  men  and  for 
women.  Blood  tests  for  the  male 
only  are  recpiirecl  in  Alabama,, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  for  both 
parties  in  California,  Ncav  York, 
Ik'iinsylvania,  Virginia,  and  28 
other  states.  There  is  no  period  of 
waiting  before  or  after  the  issue 
of  a  lieeiK'e  in  most  states  ;  five 
days  is  the  longest  term  of  waiting 
imposed.  Common  law  marria,g(‘s, 
without  licence  or  ceremony,  if 
they  have  lasted  a  year  or  more, 
are  validated  in  most  states.  In 
the  South,  and  some  of  the  other" 
.states,  marriage  between  Avhites 
and  negroes  is  unlaAvful ;  and  in 
some  marriage  between  whites  and 
Indians.  fSee  Dhmrce. 

Married  Woman Property 
Acts.  English  law's  for  Iho  pro¬ 
tection  of  married  women,  AAdiicdi 
began  Avith  the  Married  Woman’s 
Property  Act  of  1882.  By  common 
law  a  husband  on  marriage^  liefou' 
that  date  became  entitled  to  all  the 


personal  properly  A'l'hieh  the  AV'if(' 
then  had  or  later  aeiiuinal,  and 
had  also  extensive  rights  oati"  her 
other  properly.  His  rights  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  her  c'aniings. 
Apart  from  a  few  (‘xeeplioiuil 
eas(\s,  a  married  avouuui  could  not 
validly  <‘nter  into  any  eonlraet. 
Tlie  ingenuity  of  eonveyaiu'crs  had 
done  soini'lliiiig  to  mitigate  the 
liardshi])  of  tlu'  rub's  rc'latiiig  to 
profierl.A',  hut,  this  Act,  wliieh  (;amo 


into  force  on  tlaii.  1,  1883,  stated 
that  a,  Avoman  marrii'd  aftt'r  that 
date  should  ho  entitled  to  hold  a,s 
hm'  scq)ara,t(^  property  any  real  oi 
pi'rsonal  property.  Slu',  Ava,s  also 
given  ilu'  })owm’  (,o  ma,k('  eontra,e,ts. 
hi  1935  it  was  tirovidi'd  that  a 
married  Avomau  should  hold  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  same  ma,im('r  as  an  un¬ 


married  woma,n,  a,nd  restrictions 
on  anticipation  Avenae  abolished  in 
1935  and  1949.  Tlie  A('t  of  1882 
left  a  hnsbaaid  Inirhle  for  his  Avifo’s 
ante-miptiat  debts  to  tlu',  ('xient  ot 
a,ny  property  hc'  aequireal  through 
her,  a,nd  a, Iso  for  any  l,ort  commit* 
t,ed  by  her;  tJu'se^  liahilitie's  wc're 
not  removed  imiil  1935. 

Marriott,  Miu  -Ioiin  AirriiuH 
Kansomu  (1859  19‘15).  British 
historian.  From  Ue'ploii  lie  wmit 


Sir  John  Marriott;, 
British  historian 


to  Nevv( 'Olb'ge, 
Oxford,  wlu'ni 
be  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a 
icHtureship  in 
1884.  8('er(o 

(ary  of  the  imi- 
versit.y  exb'n* 
sion  delegacy, 
1895  -1920,  he 
be.eamu'a  fellow 
of  WoreeAster 
C()ll(‘g(5  in  1 9 It.  Il('  Avas  Con¬ 
servative'  M.B.  for  Oxfeu'el  City, 
1917-22,  anel  for  Verk,  1923-29, 
serving  ein  several  liinuie'iat  com- 
mitie'es.  11  is  siie'e-ta,!  sl.udies  Avero 
the  EasU'i'u  eiue'Sliou  in  nmelern 
diplomacy,  PJtli  cent.  Eureipeaiu 
history,  ami  Hie  growth  of  the 
Britisii  Empire*.  Uis  tmlilieutionH 
ineluele  The  Meetianism  of  Hu'! 
Meidern  Si  ate*,  1927  ;  A  Histeny  eif 
Enrojae  fremi  1815  iei  1923,  1931  ; 
CommonweulHi  e>r  Anarchy,  1937  ; 
The  Eveilnliem  eif  tln^  British 
Empire,  H)39  ;  Anglo-Kussian 
Relations,  lt)44.  Meirrieilt  dioel 
June  6,  1945,  and  his  Memeiirs  of 
k’’ourseore  Vears  appeal, real  in  1948. 

Marrow.  Soft  tissue  femnel  in 
bone.  Red  marrow  oe'cupies  that 
part  of  the  bone  whie-h  is  made  up 
of  Hpejugy  tissue.  It,  is  very  vaseni- 
lar,  and  contains  eertuin  coils, 
knoAvn  as  erylhroblasts,  from 
wliieh  Hu*  r<‘d  ('eirinisedc'S  eif  the 
hleieiel  ni'('  eh'vetope'el.  Ve'lleiw  mar¬ 
row  eem.sisls  chiclly  of  fat  cells,  anel 
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nils  the  medullary  cavity  m  the 
centre  of  the  shaft  of  long  bones. 

Marrow.  Plant  of  the  family 
Cucurbitaccac,  better  known  aa 
Veget  a b  1  e  M  auTO w  ( q,v . ) . 

Marrow  Controversy.  Dia- 
pute  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Arising  in  1718,  it  led  finally  to  the 
formation  of  the  Secession  Chundi. 
It  was  named  after  The  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,  UD4,  by  Kdward 
Kisher,  an  English  Calvinist,  and 
was  caused  by  the  repuhlie.ation 
of  this  work  in  1718,  with  a  eoin- 
meudatory  preface,  by  the  llev. 
James  Hog  of  Carnock,  the  hook 
lieing  attacked  and  condennuid  as 
antinoinian.  SVe  Presbyterianism  ; 
('hurch  of  Scotland. 

Marrucini.  Tribe  of  amiient 
Italy.  They  lived  on  the  E.  coast 
and  came  into  notice  in  815  n.o.  as 
a  mcinhcr  of  an  alliance  fornusl  to 
tight  against  the  Uomans.  They 
then  lieeame  allies  of  Rome,  but 
soon  disappeared  from  liistory. 

Marryat,  Frudkiuoiv  (1792- 
1848).  Rrilish  novelist  and  sailor. 
Born  at  WVsLndnster,  .Inly  10, 
1792,  he  was  llu^  son  of  Joseph 
Marryat,  who  had  inleresfs  in  tlu' 
\V.  Indies.  In  180(5  he  entered  tins 
navy  and  was  at  first  under  I.ord 
Cochrane,  afttu’wards  carl  of  Dun- 
donald,  wlio  apiiears  in  Peter 
Simjjle  as  (faptain  Savage,  lie  saw 
service  in  European  and  American 
waters,  before  t  lio  jjcatie  of  1815, 
He  held  a  comtnand  during  tlio 
Burmese  War  of  1824-25,  and 
retired  in  1880.  Made  E.R.S.  for 
his  work  in  improving  signalling, 
he  is  credited  wit  h  scvcu’al  r(‘scu(‘s 
of  life.  Ho  died 
at  Langham, 

Norfolk,  Aug.  9, 

1848. 

M  a  r  r  y  a  t, 
turned  his  ex¬ 
periences  to 
good  account  in 
Ids  11  urn  crons 
stories  (d’  naut- 
i(‘al  life.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  Prank 
Mild  may,  1829  . 
wiih  Newton  Forster,  1882  ;  Peter 
Simple,  1884  ;  Jacob  Faithful, 
1834;  Mr.  Midsliipman  Easy,  188(5; 
and  Snarloy  Yow,  or  Tlie  Dog 
Fiend,  1887.  Some  of  these  attained 
remarkalile  popularity,  especially 
among  boys.  Several  appeared 
lirst  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
which  Marryat  edited  1832-85. 
His  later  books  iucludo  Masterinan 
Ready,  1841 ;  The  Settlors  in 
Canada,  1844  ;  and  The  Children 
of  the  New  Forest,  1847.  PI  is 
daughter  Florence  (1888-“99),  her¬ 
self  author  of  some  70  novels,  ])uh- 
lished  his  Life  and  Letters,  1872. 


Captain  Marryat, 
British  novelist 

and  went  on 


Mars.  In  classical  mythology, 
the  Italian  god  of  war  and  agri¬ 
culture,  whom  the  Romans  suh- 
s(M|uently  identified  with  the  Creek 
Arcs.  He  was  extensively  wor- 
shif)[)ed  by  the  Romans,  who 
clainual  him  as  the  father  of  their 
founder  Romulus.  Ho  was  th,e 
god  of  the  year,  Marcli  being  his 
specdal  month.  The  Campus  Mar¬ 
tins  or  field  of  Mars,  where  stood  an 
altar  1  o  the  god,  was  the  recognized 
plae(^  of  exer(‘ise  for  the  youth  of 
Pome.  He  was  also  known  as 
CradivuH  and  (^),uirinus.  Nee  Arts. 

Mars.  First  of  iJie  sipjerior 
planets.  Its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  141,710,000  ni.,  and  its 


Mars.  Telescopic  photograph  of  the 
planet  taken  at  the  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena,  California 


orbit  is  extremely  eccentric.  The 
mean  diameter  of  the  planet  is 
4,218  m.  ;  its  year  PS8  of  our 
years,  or  (587  days ;  and  the 
Martian  day  24  hours,  87  rains., 
28  secs.  Tlio  mass  of  Mars  is  little 
more  than  one-tenth  that  of  the 
earth  (0- 108),  and  its  mean  density 
as  compared  with  the  earth  is  0'7(). 
The  tilt  of  Mars,  or  the  angh^ 
beiw'cen  the  piano  of  the  planet’s 
tapiator  and  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
is  25  *  12^  and  it  has  an  analogous 
division  of  seasons  to  the  earth’s, 
though  they  arc  longer.  Mars  has 
two  moons,  Deiinos  and  Phobos, 
the  discovery  of  which  in  1877  was 
predicted  by  8wift  in  Culliver’s 
Travels.  They  arts  very  small, 
Phobos  perhaps  10  m.  in  diaraeter, 
Deimos  5,  and  they  revolve  about 
Mars  in  7  hours,  81)  niims.,  and  in 
80  hours,  18  mins,  respectively. 

The  determination  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  orbit  and 
mass  of  the  Martian  system  has 
been  exact  enough  to  leave  few 
loopholes  for  inquiry,  l)ut  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  busy  about  the 
constitution  of  Mars.  Its  ruddy 
colour,  which  facies  to  yellow  and 
reddish  brown  in  the  telescope, 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  great  density  of  its  atmosphere, 
but  is  now  believed  to  bo  due  to 
oxidation  of  the  surface  rocks. 


Modern  observation  and  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  show"  that  Uu‘ 
planet’s  atmosphere  is  in  quantify 
inuc'h  less  than  that  of  the  earfh. 
lb  ha.s  clouds,  whhF,  according 
to  observations  by  Pickering  at 
the  opposition  of  191(>,  always  lie 
over  the  so-called  desert  regions. 
Their  existence  was  lirst  noted  by 
Lo(diycr  in  18(32,  but  for  many 
years  this  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  proof  fd' 
the  existence  of  water  vapour  on 
Mars.  The  spectroscope  shows 
that  the  amount  of  water  vapour 
to  bo  found  is  not  1  p.c.  of  that 
on  the  earth. 

In  1877  Schiaparelli  discovered 
what  he  called  channels,  but 
described  more  usually  by  others 
as  canals,  extending  from  the 
darker  patches  on  Mars  over  the 
lighter  ones.  This  discovery  gave 
rise  to  the  eonjecturo  that  these 
channels  were  actual  irrigation 
canals,  by  -which  the  melting  of 
the  polar  snows  on  Mars,  of  which 
there  is  visual  evidence,  miglit  bo 
made  available  for  watering  the 
desert  regions. 

This  theory  was  supported  by 
Lowell,  whose  drawings  show  the 
planet  covered  with  a  eomjilex 
geometrical  network  of  canals, 
meeting  at  so-called  oa.se.s.  Other 
0([ually  good  observers  have  failed 
to  see  the  canals,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  though  nxueh  fine 
detail  exists,  the  appearance  of 
geometrical  precision  is  suggested 
by  factons  that  are  subjective. 
Photography  cannot  yet  decide 
the  point,  for  even  with  the  biggest 
telescopes  exposure  limes  running 
into  seconds  have  to  be  used,  dur¬ 
ing  which  atmospheric  tremor  can 
obliterate  fme  detail  oven  in  good 
observing  conditions.  Possibly 
some  low  form  of  vegetation  could 
live  in  the  dry  atmosphere  and 
cold  nights  (-—110"  F.)  of  Mars,  but 
the  existence  of  animal  life  is 
dubious.  Nee  Astronomy  ;  Low'oll, 
P. ;  Planet ;  8olar  System. 

JSihliofjraphii.  La  Flanolo  Mars, 
C.  Flammarion,  1892  ;  Mars  and 
Its  Cnnnls,  P.  Low't'll,  1906  ;  Mars 
as  the  Abode  of  Life,  P.  Lowell, 
1908  ;  Life  in  Other  Worlds,  H.  8. 
Jones,  1940;  Earth,  Moon  and 
Planets,  F.  Whii)ple,  1941. 

Marsala.  Wiire  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  and  exported 
from,  Marsala,  Sicily,  An  old 
and  flourishing  industry  is  based 
on  the  product  of  extensive  vine¬ 
yards  in  W.  Sicily.  A  white, 
sweet,  strong  wine,  Marsala  re¬ 
sembles  Madeira,  but  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctive,  pleasing  flavour  and 
golden  colour,  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  {average  22)  of  alcolio). 
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Marsala.  A  seaport  of  yicily, 
Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Trapani.  The 
most  westerly  point,  19  m.  by  rly. 
S.  of  Trapani,  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
wine  prodacing  district,  and  ex¬ 
ports  quantities  of  Marsala  wine. 
It  IS  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Lilybaeum,  a  Carthaginian  strong¬ 
hold,  wiiich  fell  to  Rome,  241  b.c. 
Garibaldi  landed  here  from  Genoa, 
May  11, 1860.  During  Allied  opera¬ 
tions  in  Sicily  m  the  Second  Great 
War  troops  of  the  U.S.  7th  army 
took  the  town  from  the  Italians  on 
July  23,  1943.  The  civic  museum 
was  almost  completely  destroyed. 
Pop  (1951)  73.633. 

Maxschall  von  Bieberstem, 
Adolb  Hermani^,  Baron  (1842- 
1912).  German  statesman.  Born 
at  Karlsruhe,  Oct.  12,  1842,  he 
became  a  lawyer  and  was  public 
prosecutor  at  Mannheim,  1865-75. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  the  Baden 
chamber  of  deputies,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag  in  1878. 
On  forming  his  cabinet  in  1890 
Caprivi  made  Marschall  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  capacity 
he  exercised  skill  in  dealing  with 
the  Kaiser’s  interference  in  state 
affairs.  In  1897  he  w’as  appointed 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and 
largely  owing  to  the  m  flu  once  he 
acquired  over  Abdul  Hamid  Ger¬ 
many  gained  prestige  in  Turkey 
and  the  concession  to  build  the 
Bagdad  rly.  Marschall  died  at 
Badenweiler,  Sept.  24. 

Marsclmer,  Heinrich  August 
(1795-1861).  German  conductor 
aud  composer.  Born  at  Zittau, 
Aug.  16,  1795,  he  studied  law,  but 
having  a  gift  for  music,  soon  turned 
to  it  pjrofessionally.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Beethoven,  at 
w’hose  suggestion  he  WTote  his 
first  opera.  In  1823  he  became 
a  conductor  at  Dresden,  and  later 
was  director  of  music  there,  and  at 
Leipzig  and  Hanover,  where  he 
died  Dee.  14,  1861.  Marschner’s 
greatest  opera  is  Hans  Heiling. 

Marsden  Square.  Term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  map-making  system 
devised  by  Marsden  in  1831.  A 
Mercator  chart  of  the  world  is 
proportioned  into  squares  of  10° 
latitude  by  10°  longitude,  and 
numbered  accordingly.  Each  area 
is  further  subdivided  into  100 
smaller  squares  1°  by  1°.  The 
latter  arc  allotted  numbers  from 
00  to  99,  so  that  the  first  figure,  in 
coni  unction  with  the  main  square, 
represents  latitude  and  the  second 
longitude.  This  system  is  used  in 
charting  meteorological  data  over 
ocean  areas. 

Marseillaise,  La.  The  national 
hymn  of  France  since  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  written  in 
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1792  at  Strasbourg  by  a  young 
officer  of  engineers,  C.  J.  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  and  received  its  name 
after  having  been  sung  by  a  party 
of  revolutionaries  from  Marseilles 
on  their  entry  into  Paris,  and 
again  during  the  attack  on  the 
Tuil erics.  It  was  prohibited  under 
the  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  re¬ 
gimes,  owing  to  its  inflamiiiatory 
effect  on  the  people,  who  had 
adopted  it  as  their  rallying  cry. 
The  original  version,  in  which  the 
source  of  several  modern  variants 
can  be  traced,  ran  thus  : 


dreary  buildings  in  narrow,  dirty 
streets  and  blind  alleys — were 
blown  up  or  transformed  into 
fortifications  by  the  German  in¬ 
vader.  The  old  port  had  been  a 
natural  basin,  of  a  mile  long 
and  133  ft.  wide,  crossc^d  by  the 
'pont  frnmbordeni ,  a  unicpie  sus- 
perksion-ferry  with  28r)-ft.-high 
towers  in  steel  framework,  built 
1905,  destroyed  by  the  Gormans; 
this  port,  abandoned  for  nearly  a 
century  except  for  lishing  vessels, 
was  surrounded  by  restaurants 
where  Marseilles’s  famous  fish  soup. 


LA  MARSEILLAISE 

Rougel  de  Lisle 
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Con  -  tro  nous  do  la  ty  ■  ran  .  ni  -  a  L'6  -  ton  .  darJaang  -  lant  e»t  lo- 


:pz:5z: 


I’fi  -  ton  -  dard  sang  -  lant  est  lo  ■  v6.  En  ton  dez  voua  dana  cos  oajtn. 


pa  -  gnea 


K 


Mu  gir 


cea  ffi-ro-cea  aol  -  data.  Ila  vion  ■  uont  jua-quedana  tob 


bras  E  -  gor  ■  ger  fob  fila,  vos  com  -  pa  -  gnos  I  Aux  ay  . 


moa,  ci  -  to  -  yens  I  for- 


mez  VOS  ba  -  taiU- ona.  Mar-chez,  taar-choz,  qu’unsang  im  -pur  A  -  bron  'Vq  noa  oil  -  lonu. 

La  Marseillaise.  Original  version  oJ  the  French  national  hymn,  reproduced 
from  an  old  score.  It  varies  slightly  from  the  version  now  in  use 


Marseilles  (Fr.  Marseille).  The 
second  city  and  greatest  seaport 
of  France,  and  also  of  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  Capital  of  the 
dept .  Bouches-du -Rhone,  M  arseilles 
is  situated  on  the  most  favoured 
spot  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
in  a  huge  bay  surrounded  by  hills 
and  protected  by  a  range  of  small, 

rocky  islands.  Far 
enough  from  the 
delta  oftheRlffine 
river  not  to  have 
its  basins  silted 

up,  near  enough 

to  exploit  the  nat¬ 
ural  trading  road 
.Marsemes  aims  of  the  Rh6ne 

valley,  Marseilles  covers  a  huge 

territory — larger  than  the  area  ol 
Paris — along  the  coast.  It  was  one 
of  the  world’s  most  picturesque 
cities  until,  in  January,  1943,  its 
famous  old  port  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  quarter — mostly  huge, 


bouillah  (limey  was  the  principal 
dish  olfored. 

From  the  old  port  the  principal 
street  of  Marseilles,  the  impressive 
Oannebibre,  startetd  up  a  gentle 
slope.  A  few  yards  away  were  the 
slums,  thh'ves’  dens,  and  brothels 
of  a  big  harbour  town.  Ikdbre  the 
Second  (]reat  War,  the  population 
included  125,000  Italians,  22,000 
Spaniards,  22,000  Armenians, 
Turks,  Lebanese,  Greeks,  lius- 
sians,  Swiss,  and  numerous  col¬ 
oured  citizens  of  French  colonies, 
all  registered  as  French.  Fully  half 
the  Marseilles  popnlaHou  at  that 
time  hailed  from  other  countries, 
a  fact  which  contributed  to  its 
rapid  growth  (1801,  90,500  ;  1872, 
313,000;  1926,  652,600;  1932, 

803,230).  The  new  port,  begun  in 
1844,  had  11  basins,  one,  Madrague, 
connected  with  the  Marseillea- 
Rh6ne  canal,  and  was  used  an¬ 
nually  by  8,000-9,000  vessels  of 
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Marseilles.  1.  Quai  des  BelKes  with  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  on  the  hill  in 
the  background.  2.  Fort  St.  Jean  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  port-  _3.  Aerial 
view  ot  the  docks  showing  the  National  and  La  Pinade  basins 


a  total  toniiap^e  of  Home.  15  million 
tons  ;  p;oo(is  bantlleci  weipjhecl  7-10 
million  tons. 

Rlys.,  connected  with  the  port 
partly  by  tunnels,  linked  France, 
Germany.  Switzerland,  etc.,  with 
Italy  arid  Spain  ,  a  ffreat  aii-port 
for  land-  and  seaplancH  on  the  lake 
of  Maripjnane,  12  ni.  N.W.  ol 
Marseille.s,  and  a  werviee  of  bus 
lines,  es|)eeially  alon"  the  Riviera 
coast,  further  enhanced  the  domi¬ 
nating:  position  of  the  city.  As  a 
fortress,  anrl  the  .seat  of  the  medical 
and  science  facnltie.s  of  the  Aix- 
Marseilles  university,  of  legal, 
colonial,  etc.  schools,  of  an  ob¬ 
servatory,  zoological  and  botanic'al 
gardens,  libraries  (one  of  which 
held  1 12,000  vols.,  145  inciinabulae, 
and  1,()S9  manuacripta),  Marsoillea 
plays  a  role  in  France’s  intellectual 
and  public  life ;  its  industries, 
especially  its  famous  soap,  but  also 
chemieai,  glass,  ship-building,  and 
engineering  works,  are  important, 
though  less  ao  than  its  trade. 

One  of  Europe’s  oldest  cities, 
Marseilles  is  nevertheless  essen¬ 
tially  modern,  its  most  impressive 
buildings™tho  palais  de  Long- 
champ,  containing  several  mu¬ 
seums;  the  Byzantine  cathedral 
near  the  old  port;  and  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  on  a  300- 


ft.  hill,  with  a  150-fi-  towcu'  carry¬ 
ing  a  30- ft.  gilded  statue  of  the 
Virgin  visible  from  far  out  to  sea-— 
all  date  from  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent.  Among  ancient  buihlings. 
the  church  of  St.  Victor,  lOth  to 
I3th,  Notre  Damedu  Mont  Carmel, 
13th,  the  town  hall,  1 7th,  and  the 
Grand  Theatre,  IBth  cent.,  are  the 
most  important.  The  beautiful 
promonnde  de  la  Corniche,  along 
Marseilles’s  hilly  promontory,  the 
fashionable  avenue  du  Prado  and 
several  bonlevanks,  with  their 
colourful  life,  are  among  the  city’s 
attractions.  Fop.  (1954)  501,492. 

The  history  of  Marseilles  goes 
back  to  about  000  b.o.  when 
Ionian  Greeks  settled  hero,  call¬ 
ing  it  Massalia.  It  was  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  republic, 
mother  of  such 
towns  as  Antibes. 
Nice,  Monaco, 
and  Arles  ;  later 
allied  with  Rome, 
it  was  annexed, 
49  B.O.,  by  Caesar, 
and  called  Mas- 
si  lia.  Though 

long  remaining 
a  centre  of  Greek 
civilization,  it 
was  successively 
taken  by  Visi¬ 
goths,  Ostro¬ 
goths, and  Pranks 
between  the  5th 
and  the  9th 
cents.,  was  at¬ 
tached  bo  Lower 


Burgundy —Are  lab — in  a.d.  879, 
and  regained  independence  1212- 
1().  It  fell  to  Charle.s  of  Anjou 
1246,  to  France  1481,  but  refused 
recognition  of  the  crown  until  1596. 
Its  last  privileges  were  abolished 
by  Louis  XIV  in  1060.  During  the 
French  Revolution  it  sided  with 
the  Girondi.sts  against  the  Jacobite 
h'.rror,  but  wa.s  subdued,  It  re¬ 
gained  its  importance  in  conae- 
quence  of  France’s  conquest  of 
N.  Africa  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  eanal.  Traces  of  its  ancient 
history,  from  Phoenician,  Egyj^- 
tian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  its  early 
Christian  day.s~-it  was  a  bishopric 
from  A.  D.  420 — to  the  Middle  Ages, 
are  carefully  prcHcrved  in  its 
archaeological  museum . 

During  the  Heeond  Great  War 
Marigeilles  lay  in  the  unoeenpied 
zone  of  France  from  June,  1940,  to 
Nov.,  1942,  when  that  zone  also 
was  occupied  l)y  the  Gormans  tol- 
lowing  the  Allied  landings  in  French 
North  Africa.  When  the  Allies 
landed  in  the  south  of  Franco, 
Aug.  15,  1944,  French  forces  under 
Gen.  de  Lattro  de  Tassigny  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Marseilles,  which  fell  on 
Aug.  23,  unorganized  German 
resistance  continuing,  however, 
until  the  28th.  The  city^  had  not 
suffered  seriously  in  the  lighting. 

Marseilles-Silione  Canal.  An 
artilicial  watemay  making  naviga¬ 
tion  possible  between  Geneva  and 
Lyons  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
by  means  of  a  canalised  RhOne  and 
a  canal  to  the  harbour  at  Marseilles, 
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MarseiUea.  Plan  o*  the  old  town  and  principal  docks 
oi  thH  French  Mediterranean  port 
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Its  two  main  features  are  a  locls 
at  Genissiat  near  the  Swiss  frontier 
and  the  use  of  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  tunnel  near  Marseilles. 
The  tunnel  is  4,|  ni.  long,  72  ft._ 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  10  ft.  of 
water,  contains  two  w^atenvays, 
and  W'as  cut  1911-16  ;  the  canal 
between  the  river  and  Marseilles, 
which  was  opened  to  shipping  in 
1926,  is  48  m.  in  length. 

Marshal  (old  High  Ger.  mara, 
war  horse  ;  scale,  servant).  Title 
of  various  high  military  and  civil 
officers.  Originally  meaning  a 
groom  or  farrier,  it  was  applied  to 
the  Frankish  master  of  the  horse. 
In  England  and  Scotland  the  mar- 
shal  had  important  duties  and  be¬ 
came  a  great  officer  of  state.  In 
France  the  marshal,  associated 
with  the  constable,  oricrinallv  had 
high  military  command,  and  the 
office  was  revived  temporarily  by 
Napoleon.  The  title  of  marshal  of 
France,  which  had  been  in  abey¬ 
ance  since  1871,  was  revived  in 
1916,  when  it  was  bestowed  on 
Joffre,  and  later  on  Foch,  Petain, 
Lyautey,  and  others.  Marshal  is  a 
high  military  title  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  term  was  also  used  for  a 
kind  of  guardian  of  etiquette  ;  in 
the  British  royal  household  there 
is  an  official  in  the  lord  chamber¬ 
lain’s  department  called  the  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  ceremonies.  The  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  king’s  bench  was  judge 
of  the  Marshalsea  court,  which 
tried  disputes  between  royal  ser¬ 
vants.  The  city  marshal,  an 
officer  of  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don,  rides  before  the  lord  mayor. 
At  Oxford  university  tlie  marshal 
is  the  proctor’s  chief  attendant, 
and  at  Cambridge  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  has  two  marshals.  A  judge 
of  the  high  court  when  on  circuit 


is  accompanied  by  n  niarsliaJ, 
usually  a  young  barrister,  who  acts 
as  Ins  secretary.  His  duties  in¬ 
cluded  th(‘  swearing  in  of  the  grand 
jury  until  these  juries  were  abo¬ 
lished  by  the  Administration  ol 
Justice  Act,  1 933.  Nee  Air  IMarslial ; 
Earl  Marshal  ;  Field-marshal  ;  Ma- 
rischal  ;  IVlarshal  of  the  II. A. F. 

Marshall,  Alfiuod  (IS42--192J). 
British  economist.  Born  July  26, 
1842,  he  was  edueattal  at  Merchant 

Taylors’  and  IS. 
John’s  College, 
Cambridge..  In 
1865  he  was 
second  wrang¬ 
ler,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  fffilow 
of  E.  John’s. 
In  1877  he  was 
made  ]U'iuoi})al 

Alfred  Marsaau,  tbiiversitv 

British  economist  ‘ 

Colli'ge,  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  ill  1883  fellow  aiul  l<‘c- 
turer  of  Balliol  College,  O.xford.  Tie 
was  at  Cambridge  from  1885  to 
1908  as  professor  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  oil  wdiieli  subjeid.  he  liad 
made  liim.self  a  foremost  aulhoril  y, 
adapting  the  ideas  of  Ricardo  and 
Mill  to  altered  eouditions.  His 
classic  work  is  Principles  of  Econo¬ 
mies,  1890  ;  be  wrote  Industry  and 
Trade,  1919.  Diisl  July  13,  1921. 

Marshall ,  G  e<  )  no  la  Cat l  ett  ( b. 
1880).  U.S.  soldier  and  adminis¬ 
trator.  Born  at  Uiiioutown,  Pemi- 
sylvania,  on  Dec.  31,  1880,  he  was 
educated  at  Vh'rginia  military  in¬ 
stitute,  Lexington,  being  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  infantry  Feb.  2,  1901. 
He  served  with  the  American  (l\- 
poditionary  force  in  France  in  1917, 
wasA.L.C.  to  Gen.  Fershing,  1919- 
24,  and  served  in  China,  1924-27, 
Back  in  the  U.E.  A.,  he  htdd  various 
posts,  then  in  1938  was  nuuh^  chief 


of  tln^  war  ])la,ns  (bqit.  of  the 
gmu'ral  stalT,  Ixs'oming  chid’  of 
stall'  with  p]-omotion  |o  mMU'ral, 
Sept.  1,  1939,  ■  '  '”V'' 


Gcorffe  C.  Marshall, 
U.S.  soldier  and 
administrator 


Ihe  (lay  (lev-  .  ^ 

ma,uy  iux'adiMl  .  qVi;, 

Poland,  'fa 

All  a.dvoeate  ' 
of consei’iption.  '  '  '  " 
h('  diriHd(‘d  and  ‘ 
coo  I'd  i  n  at  e  d 
with  adrniraliN' 
lact  and  (d'liei- 

cney  t  he  ('X'  (aeoi.jye  c.  Marshall, 
jia.nsioii  ol  tlu^  U.S.  soldier  and 
U.iS.aa-myafb'r  administrator 

(uiaelnieiit  ol'  lh(‘  S('l(‘et,iv<‘  Hm'viee 
hill.  W'heii  ihe  U.JS.A.  found  her- 
Nidf  in  tln^  Mtaumd  Griuit'  War  uii 
Dee..  7,  19-11,  llu'  Uirmy  (’(msisted 
of  1,500,000  men  ;  by  July,  1944, 
ill  bad  grown  1o  7,700,0<io,  with 
more  than  J, ()()(), 000  serviug  over-, 
st-as  in  Europig  the  Pacdlic,  and 
Asia..  It  was  Ma.rsha.ll  who  chosi* 
Eis('.nliow(a*  to  command  1h(‘  Allied 
armies  for  llu»  invasion  of  Europe 
on fluiu'  (),  19JL  With  Roosiu’elt, 
Mai'shall  aflmuled  the  (‘onfmamces 
a,i  ( d.sahlanca.,  Gnclx'.e.,  Cairo,  and 
'I’ldna’aii  in  1913,  af.  (dadiee  in 
19‘IL  and  al,  Yulia,  in  th(‘.  ('riuuai, 
19*15,  He  was  oiu^  of  four  ma,d(' 
gmua-al  of  llu^  a.rmy  when  that 
rank  vva.H  ere.ated  in  De.e.,,  194L 
Aftca*  tlu^  war  lu'  advoiaded  a 
strong  e.ili/.mi  army,  a.nd  unili- 
laition  ol'  tln^  arnual  forces;  but 
h(‘,  r(‘liu(|uiHlii‘d  his  post,  as  child’ of 
Ht.aH'  on  Nov.  20  Ixdbia*  bi’ingiiig 
any  of  thesis  idtMi.s  to  fruition,  in 
ord(M‘  to  become  ambassador  to 
Cbiiui  in  a,n  a.tt(Mnp(  (o  bring  peace 
to  iha.l.  (livi(h‘(l  lu,u(l.  Aftm'  13 
moufhs,  back  in  Whisliingtoii  he 
hhinn'd  exi.re.mists  of  both  the 
C'Ommnnists  and  Chia.ng  Kai- 
slu'k’s  govt.,  for  till'  failuro  of  his 
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S  yard.  Whitemoor  marshalling  yard  (formerly  L.N.E.R.),  Cambridgeshire.  Incoming  trains  are  split  np  by 
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mission.  On  Jan.  8,  1947,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  James  Byrnes  as  secretary 
of  state,  droppinjr  his  military  title. 
Ho  attended  the  abortive  meetings 
of  the  council  of  foreif^n  ministers 
in  Moscow,  IMarcli  10-April  24,  and 
London,  Nov.  25-Dec.  15.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  university  on  Juno 
5,  he  developed  aiiggestiona  al¬ 
ready  made  by  Dean  Acheson 
iq.v),  whereby  all  Hiirope,  acting 
ill  concert,  might  be  helped  by 
American  aid  to  economic  re¬ 
covery.  (SVe  European  Recovery 
Programme.)  He  resigned  1949, 
becoming  sec.  of  dcfern'C  1950-51. 
In  1953  he  was  awarded  the  Nob(J 
Peace  prize. 

Marshall,  John  (1755-1835). 
American  lawyer.  Born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Sept.  24,  1755,  ho  fought 
through  the  War  of  Indepemhmce. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781  and 
1782  elected  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  in  1798  he  was  elected 
to  congress.  In  18(11  he  became 
chief  jiLstice  of  the  supixune  court, 
and  his  judgements  have  become 
classics  in  American  jiiris])rud(mc(‘. 
He  died  Jnly  6,  1835.  A  study  by 
Lord  Craigniylo  appeared  in  1933. 

Marshall  Hall,  Win  Kdwaed 
(1858-1927).  British  lawyer.  Born 
at  Brighton,  Sept.  1(>,  1858,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  S.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  ho  heoaino  a 
barrister  in  1888,  and  began  to 
practise  on  the  south-eastern  cir¬ 
cuit.  Ho  made  a  particular  n’pu- 
tation  in  criminal  eases,  and  from 
about  1900  he  was  the  foriunoBt 
advocate  of  this  kind  at  ilu‘  bar, 
appearing  in  outstanding  trials, 
sucli  as  those  of  G.  J.  Smith, 
Seddon,  Thompson  and  By  waters. 
In  1898  he  took  silk,  and  in  1917  ho 
was  knighted.  In  1900  Marshall 
Hall  eiitiored  parliament  as  Union¬ 


ist  M.P.  for  ■  ■  . j  sinister,  side  of  the  shield.  Or  the 

Southport.  He  two  coats  of  arms  may  be  rets ined 

lost  his  seat  in  '  in  separate  shiekls,  which  nre 

1900,  but  in  N':  placed  together.  See  Heraldry. 

1910  found  one  Marshalling.  Term  used  in  the 

at  East  Tox-  »  'V^J  law  of  equity.  A  testator  leaves 

toHi,  which  he  ■  ,,,  two  funds  from  which  claims  on 

retained  until  '  his  estate  can  be  paid.  Marshalling 

1910.  Died  Feb.  .1  J  the  as.sets  means  arranging  them 

"L  M  ”■  E-  Marshii'EaU,  f 

Lite, E. Mar-  British  lawyer  have  his  legacy  or  debt  dis- 

ioribanks,1929.  charged  from  both  funds  shall  not 

Marshalling.  In  heraldry,  Hie  do  so  to  the  detriment  of  another 
art  of  grouping  and  blending  who  can  onl}'' come  upon  one  fund, 
insignia  so  as  to  form  an  heraldic  Thus  A,  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
record.  Thus  a  man  who  marries  £1,000  from  either  fund,  cannot 
an  heires.s,  or  who  acrpiircs,  or  have  it  all  out  of  fund  A,  which 
claims  the  rights  to,  territorial  totals  only  £1,000  in  all,  as  in  that 
possession  or  hereditary  offices,  case  he  will  bo  depriving  of  his 
places  the  arms  of  his  wife,  the  rights  B,  whose  £500  is  payable 
arms  or  o(  her  insignia  of  the  feudal  only  from  this  fund, 
estate,  territory,  oroHice,  in  a  small  Marshalling  Yard,  Network 
shield,  called  a  shield  of  pretence,  of  rails  spreading  out  famvise  from 
or  a  surloiit,  in  the  middle  of  his  a  central  track  to  enable  trains  of 
own  arras.  His  successors  usually  loaded  freight  wagons  coming 
quarter  the  arms  of  the  heiress  from  different  directions  to  be 
with  their  own,  according  to  split  np  and  formed  into  trains 
modern  pracliee  placing  the  pater-  which  will  distribute  tlicm  to  their 
ual  arms  in  the  lirst  and  fourth  final  destination.  Stated  simply,  a 
quarters,  and  that  of  the  heiress  in  marshalling  yard  accepts  wagons 
tho  second  and  third.  But  in  modi-  from  N,,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  and  sorts 
eval  clays  those  who  acquired  a  them  so  that  all  wagons  going 
tied'  or  feudal  estate  superior  to  S.  form  one  train,  and  so  on. 
their  own  either  abandoned  their  In  a  flat  marshalling  yard,  the 
paternal  arms  for  the  more  valu-  incoming  wagons  enter  direct 
able  insignia,  or  gave  the  latter  upon  one  of  the  sidings,  where  a 
precedence.  shunting  engine  pushes  them  in 

With  sovereign  territorial  rights,  '‘cuts”  of  one  or  more  wagons 
or  tho  acquisition  of  hereditary  according  to  their  destination,  into 
olficcs,  the  succc.s.sors  might  retain  the  lines  upon  which  trains  are 
the  insignia  in  the  shield  of  pre-  being  made  up.  Where  large  nura- 
tonco,  or  quarter  them.  A  husband  bora  of  wagons  have  to  be  sorted 
and  the  holder  of  certain  impor-  and  made  up  into  trains,  the  hump 
tant  oflices,  such  as  a  bishop  or  a  system  is  employed.  The  wagons 
herald,  impales  his  paternal  arms  of  each  incoming  train  are  un- 
with  those  of  his  wife  or  his  office  ,•  coupled  according  to  destination 
in  the  former  case  placing  his  on  and  then  pushed  slowdy  over  an 
tho  do.xter,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  artiticial  hump,  on  the  far  side  of 


1.  Reservoir  8  Water  cooling  tank 

2.  Store.^  9-  f^ew  loco,  running  Si 

3.  Offices  10  Coaling  plant 

4.  Junction  signal  box  II.  Down  reception  sidi 

5.  Substation  12.  Down  tranship  shed 

6.  Blacksmith's  shop  13.  Down  goods  yard 

7.  Loco-repair  shed  14.  Yardmaster’s  office 


New  loco,  running  shed  16. 
Coaling  plant  17. 

Down  reception  sidings  18. 
Down  rronsh/p  shed  19, 


Up  departure  roads  24. 
Loco,  oil  fuelling  plant  25. 
Tank  house  26. 

Brake  hump  17. 

Cattle  pens  28. 

Control  tower  29. 

Up  tranship  shed  30. 
Up  marshalling  yard  31. 
Transfer  road  32. 


Down  empty  yard 
Exchange  siding 
Pump  house 
Transfer  road 
Departure  road 
Down  reception  road 
Down  main 
Up  mam 

Up  yard  reception  sidings 


Limniag  over  the  hump  (18)  on  to  the  radiakias;  tracks  (23).  OLitgoing  wagons  are  shuntel  oa  to  other  tracks  (24) 
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which  is  a  steep  j=lope  with  sorting  On  Jan.  1944,  alter  raias  on 
sidinc^s  radiating.  As  each  wagon  20  consecutive  clays,  i  .£S.  loi  ees 
draws  away  from  the  rest  of  the  began  a  concent!  ated  attack— the 

train  it  drops  down  by  grarily  on  largest  undertaken  to  that  date— 
t^tbe  sidines.  Snffident  time  is  by  carrier  and  shore-t.aaeil  ,, lanes 


On  Jan.  29,  1944,  after  raids  on  among  European  connlries  in  their 


allowed  for  switches,  givirm  access 
to  the  fan  of  sidings,  to  be  moved 
hetw’een  one  wagon  and  the  next, 
so  thaL  each  may  run  into  the 
appropriate  track. 

Train  sorting  in  the  largest  mar¬ 
shalling  yards  is  now  completely 
mechanised.  Before  a  train  is 
pushed  up  the  hump,  the  wagons 
are  uncoupled  and  a  list  of  their 
destinations  compiled  by  the  shun¬ 
ter  and  posted  by  pneumatic  tube 
to  a  control  tower.  From  these 
lists  the  entire  movements  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  up  a  train  are  set  on 
a  control  machine  wdiich  automati¬ 
cally  arranges  the  points  leading  to 
the  final  sorting  track.  As  each 
wagon  runs  down  the  hump  it 
trips  a  lever  which  automatically 
resets  the  points  behind  it.  Points 
immediately  beyond  the  track 
leading  from  the  hump  are  oper¬ 
ated  electrically  from  the  control 
tower.  To  preimnt  wagons  run¬ 
ning  off  the  hump  too  rapidly,  rail- 
brakes,  controlled  from  the  tower, 
are  fitted  in  the  tracks. 

One  of  the  largest  marshalling 
yards  in  Great  Britain  working  on 
the  mechanised  hump  system  is  at 
Whitemoor,  near  March,  Cambs. 
It  has  40  sorting  sidings  radiating 
from  the  hump  and  can  deal  with 
over  4,000  wagons  daily.  Train 
movements  are  controlled  by  radio 
telephony.  The  most  famous 
marshalling  yard  in  Europe  is  at 
Hamm,  Germany  ;  this  wms  repeat¬ 
edly  bombed  by  Allied  aircraft 
during  the  Second  Great  War. 

Marshall  Islands.  Two  chains 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean. 
They  lie  E.  of  the  Carolines,  and 


and  by  bombardment  from  cruisers 
on  the  chief  i.slands  of  the  group. 
The  small  undefended  atoll  of 
Majuro  wars  taken  on  Jan.  31,  and 
next  dav  H  S.  marines  landed  on 

Roi,  Namur, 
■'  '{  ?ind  Kwajaloin. 

if  j  By  Feb.  22  con- 

l|  of  the  M ar¬ 
il  '^halls  had  pass- 

fij  F  '  *'  to  the  U.8.A, 

R  T’It'  .liipaiioso 


'I'l 


Marshall  Islands. 
Types  oS  natives 


own  post-war  n^covery,  with  assisb- 
anc'e  from  the  O.S.A.  It,  led  to  the 
creation  in  194(S  of  t  he  highly  lanie- 
lieial  European  Reciovery  Pro- 
gratume  (f/.w.). 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  I  Ugliest,  rank  in  t  he  B.A.F. 
corresponding  to  admiral  of  the 
lU'cL  and  li(i(l  marshal.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  (Jreat  War, 
it  had  been  gramled  to  only  three 
olVieers,  apa.rt  from  the  reigning 
sovereign,  the  lirst.  laing  Sir  Plugh 
(later  Viscount)  Trimehard,  in 
1927.  The  insignia  of  rank  are  one 
broad  and  four  narrow  rings  on  the 
tunic  slecwjH  or  coat  epaulettes. 

Marshalsea.  Eormor  London 
prison.  Originally  the  prison  of 
the  court  of  the  knights  marshal 
for  seltlemeut  of  disputes  among 
royal  seuwants,  and  tmuisliment  of 
olTenders  within  the  jiuisdieilon  of 
the  king’s  c‘ourti,  it  stood  ojiposite 
Mayfiole  Alley,  in  borough  High 
Street,  Soulhwark.  M<uiLioned  in 
the  mix  century,  it  suITtu’ed  iit  the 
hands  of  the  x-diels  under  Wat 
Tyler.  Jn  Elizabethan  times  the 
second  of  the  London  inisons,  it 
Ixicame  in  the  ISlh  century  the 
county  gaol  for  felons,  an  admir¬ 
alty  g.iol  for  jiirates,  and  a  debtors’ 
[U'ison.  Notable  ririsoners  included 
liishop  Bonner,  who  died  hero, 
CJeorge  Witlier,  and  John  Udall. 

In  1753  John  Wesley  dcvseribc'd 
the  original  building  (pulled  dowm 
1780)  as  a  picture  of  Ixell  upon 
(‘artli.  Rebuilt  IHll,  on  ground  ad- 
iouiing  S.  G(‘org(‘’H  Ghurehyard, 
this  structure  was  the  oiui  inado 


garrisons  ol  ]  Jri  itiizanet nan  times  tlie 

those  atolls  not  f//; 'K  '  'Second  of  the  London  inisons,  it 

invaded,  left  ix^came  in  the  ISlli  century  the 

helpless  by  the  \  county  gaol  for  felons,  an  admir- 

Allied  advance  t  alty  g.iol  for  ])irates,  and  a  debtors’ 

in  the  Pacific,  I>>i^bn.  Notable  prisoners  ixicluded 

surrendered  f; ' Rishop  Bonner,  who  died  hero, 
formally  Sept.  CJeorge  Witlnu',  and  John  Udall. 

2,  1945.  John  Wc'sh'y  dcvseribc'd 

The  U.N.  ^xiginal  building  (pulled  dowm 

trustee.ship  of  1780)  as  a  pieliure  of  lufll  upon 

the  group  was  Marshall  IHl  1,  011  ground  ad- 

given  to  the  Types  of  aatives'  joining  S.  Gixugu^’H  Ghurehyard, 

U.S.A.  in  1047.  '  this  structure  wjlh  the  oiui  inado 

In  the  same  year  I5mwctok  {q.v.)  famous  by  DickHis  in  Little 
atoll  was  developed  as  a  testing  Dorrit,  and  tlu^  one  in  which  his 
ground  for  atomic  weapons.  fathm-  was  imprisoruxl.  It  re- 

Marshall  Pass.  Pass  in  Color-  mained  in  use  until  the  (!ourt  W'as 
ado,  U.8.A.,  in  Saguache  co.  It  is  abolished  in  1849,  and  w^as  demol- 
named  after  William  Louis  Mar-  islied  in  1887,  with  the  oxcention 


are  composed  of  the  Ratak  group  shall,  wbo  served  in  the  Civil  War. 
of  13  islands  and  the  Ralik  group  It  has  an  elevation  of  10,841  ft., 
of  11.  They  are  shallow-soiled,  but  and  is  nsed  as  a  rly.  route  across 
yield  crops  of  coconuts  and  bread  the  Rocky  mountains, 
fruit.  Phosphate  and  copra  are  Marshall  Plan.  Name  popu- 
exported.  The  chief  island  and  larly  given  to  proposals  put  for- 
ad minis trative  centre  is  Jaluit.  ward  by  G.  C.  Marshall  {q.v.),  as 
They  were  occupied  by  German  U.R.  secretary  of  state,  in  a  Sfxeech 


islied  in  1887,  willi  the  exception 
of  a  t  urret.  Ncc  illus.  below. 

Marsh  Cypress  {Taxodhm 
dwUehum).  Tall  cotiirerous  tree  of 
t.ho  family  Pinaeeae.  A  native  of 
N.  America,  it  is  also  known  as 
the  bald  or  blacJc  cypress.  The 
kxivcs  are  vmy  slemhu'  and  yow- 
like,  and  a,ro  hIkmI  in  autumn; 


traders  in  1888  and  taken  over  by  at  Harvard  university  on  June  5,  the  cones  globular,  of  thick,  shield- 


the  German  colonial  authorities  in  1947,  for  economic  cooperation  shaptxl  scales.  It,  grows  in  swamps, 
1906.  Seized  by  the  a,nd,  like  the  white 

th ^F^^^^G  W  ^  mangrove  (q-v.),  its 

Iv  iHiiith.'' ''  iio'rreliitijd 

the  US  Pacific  Part  of  the  north  side  of  the  old  London  prison.  Left,  building’s  -iV  A,™  “  ImAn 

rne  u.i:5.  racme  of  the  original  prison  ;  right,  the  court  house,  which  was  a  later  addition  those  knee- 
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Marsh  Cypress,  showing  the  knee- 
roots  sent  up  to  obtain  oxygen 


of  the  trunk  has  a  liollow  spaoo, 
into  which  the  oxyc;en  is  coaducted. 

Marsh  Gas.  Alieraal.ive  naiuc 
for  fire-damp,  methyl  Ipydride,  or 
methane 

Marsh  Mallow  {AllJiftm  ojjkh)- 
(dis).  Perennial  lierhofthe  family 
Malvaceae.  Indigiaious  tio  Kuropm 
Asia,  and  N.  Africa, 
it  has  roundish  or 
oval  thick  leaves 
with  tooth(‘d  edf:tea, 
and  Iar<i:e  rosy  (low¬ 
ers.  The  wh()]('pla,nt 
is  downy.  It  grows 
in  marshes  near  tlu' 
sea.  The  hollyhock 
(d.  ro'iea)  is  a  (Ihin- 
cse  species  of  tlie 
genus. 

Marsh  Marigold 

( C a  It h  a  pal uM rk) . 

Perimnial  herb  of  the 
family  Rannncula- 
ceae.  A  native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  America,  it  is  also  known 
as  kingcup.  ft  has  a  stout,  cna‘.p- 
ing  rootstock,  and  larger,  kidney- 
shaiied  leaves,  ddie  llowt'rs  are 
exaggerated  hut.tcrcu])s  of  golden 
yellow  sepals,  the  pet.als  hiding 

absent.  The 
u n 0 pen e  d 
buds  arc 
jiickled  and 
eaten  as  a 
su  lisid  tu  te 
for  capers. 
See  J^otany. 

Mar  si  , 
Tribe  occu¬ 
pying  ili'C 
A  p  e  n  n  i  n  e 
uplands 
round  Lake 
Pucinus  dur¬ 
ing  the  early 
Roman  age. 
These  hardy  mountaineers  came 
over  the  Alpine  passes,  and 
absorbed  the  primitive  aboriginal 


hunters  of  Mediterranean  stock. 
They  shared  in  the  Social  or  Marsic 
War  (00-8S  n.o.),  which  gained  for 
them  and  oilier  provincial  trilies 
the  Rorairn  franchise.  See  l^aeligni. 

Marsileaceae.  A  family  of 
Pteridophyies  (fern-i)lant.s)  con¬ 
taining  the  g(Miera,  and 

PH'iUaria.  They  a, re  marsh  or 
aiinatic  plants,  and  have  creeping 
I’Oot.Htocks,  sending  up  fronds  at 
intervals.  These  arc  rolled  from 
the  lop,  as  in  the  tni(‘.  ferns.  The 
sptire-caiisnlcs  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  frond.  The  develop- 
nuMit  of  the  spore  into  a  spore- 
hearing  ])lant  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  other  Pteridophyies. 
See  Pillwort. 

Mars"la-ToTar.  A  village  of 
Prance,  in  the  dept,  of  Menrthe-cfc- 
Mosi'lle,  9  m.  W.  of  Metz.  It  was 
tlu‘  Hceue  on  Aug.  IB,  1870,  of  a 
sf'vere  ca.valry  light  in  the  Praiieo- 
Prussian  War.  The  2nd  Dragoons 
of  th(‘  Ih'URsian  Guard  were  sent 
resene  the  3Sth  (We.st- 
infaiitry  brigades  from 
Ladmiraidt’s  men. 
Ladmiraiilt  sent  six 
iH'gimcmtnS  of  horse 
to  attack  them,  hut 
these  were  again 
met  by  von  Barby’s 
(tavalrv  brigade,  and 
a  great  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  ter¬ 
minated  in  favour  of 
tlie  Prussians. 

Marsovan,MRR- 
ziVAN,  OR  Mnasi- 
FUK.  Town  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Turkev,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Amasya. 
It  is  24  m.  WkK.W. 
of  the  town  of  Amasya,  on  the  edge 
of  Marsovan  Plain,  Silver  is 
mimal  in  the  locality. 

Marston,  John  (r.  1. 575-1  ()34). 
English  dramatist.  His  father 
was  English  and  Ids  mother 
Italian.  Educated  at  Coventry 
and  ail  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
he  wi’ote  a  number  of  satires, 
several  trag(^dieH  and  comedies, 
and  lieeamo  involved  in  the  famous 
stage  quarred  with  donson  and 
Dekker.  Marston’s  first  work,  an 
amatory  poem.  The  Metamor¬ 
phosis  of  Pigmalion’s  Image,  and 
ids  series  of  satires,  The  Scourge 
of  Villanic,  both  published  1598, 
were  burnt  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  His  earlier  dramatic 
work,  particularly  the  tragedies 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  Antonio’s 
Revenge,  and  Soplionisba,  are 
vigorous  blit  turgid  and  unreal. 
Marston  collaborated,  with  Jonson 
and  Chapman  in  Eastward  Hoe  ! 
His  Inlays  were  edited  _  by  A.  H. 
Bnllen  in  1887. 


in  lo 
phaliau) 


Marsh  Mallow.  A  plant  that 
thrives  near  the  sea 


Marsh  Marigold  or  King¬ 
cup.  Flowers  and  leaves 
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Westland  Marston, 
British  dramatist 

Aftri'  E.  Morin 


Marston,  John  Westland 
(1819-90).  British  dramatist  and 
critic.  Born  at  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Jan.  30, 
1819,  he  early 
gave  up  the 
law  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wrote 
al)out  a  dozen 
])lays,  ehiefiy 
poetical 
d  r  a  m  a  s,  of 
w  h  i  c  h  t  h  e 
most  success¬ 
ful  were  Tlie 
Patricia  n’s 
Daughter,  1841,  8trathmare,  Philip 
of  France,  and,  in  pro.se,  A  Hard 
Struggle.  He  died  Jan.  5,  1890. 

Marston,  PritLtp  Bourke 
(1850-87).  British  ])oct.  He  was 
born  in  London,  a  son  of  John 
Westland  Mar- 
ston  ('r..s’.),Aiig. 

13,  1850,  and 
became  almost 
blind  at  the 
age  of  three  ; 
lost  by  death 
within  a  few 
y  e  a  r  R  his 
lianeee,  his  two 
sisters,  and  his 
Friends  Oliver 


Philip  B-  Marston, 
British  poet 


Madox  Brown  and  J ames  Th  omson. 
His  poems,  often  exquisite  if  some- 
what  monotonous,  wiu’e  ])uh.  as 
Hong  Tide,  All  in  All,  Wind  Voices. 
He  (lied  Peh.  13,  1887. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  op. 
Fought  July  2,  1B44,  during  the 
English  Civil  War  (gj’.).  The 
Hcottish  army,  as  promised  in  the 
Holemn  League  and  Covenant,  had 
entered  England  and  united  with 
the  parliamentary  force  in  the 
north.  In  the  face  of  this  menace 
Newcastle,  the  king’s  general,  fell 
back  on  York,  and  that  city  was 
besieged.  A  royalist  force  under 
Rupert  was  sent  to  its  relief. 
Rupert’s  army  crossed  into  York¬ 
shire  on  June  28. 

The  Scots  and  their  allies  awaited 
the  enemy  on  Marston  Moor, 
between  York  and  Knaresborough. 
Rupert,  how'ever,  avoided  them, 
and,  entering  York,  urged  New¬ 
castle  to  fight.  The  parliament¬ 
arians  were  already  in  retreat, 
but  when  pursued  they  turned  and 
stood  on  this  moor,  between  Loiig- 
marston  and  Tookwith.  The 
parliamentary  army  had  infantry, 
Scots  and  English,  in  the  centre, 
and  cavalry  on  the  wings.  Crom¬ 
well  with  his  Ironsides  and  David 
Leslie  with  some  Scottish  horse 
were  on  the  left.  The  royalists 
were  in  similar  formation.  The 
royalists,  not  expecting  the  action 
until  the  morrow,  were  hardly 
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ready  for  the  opening  of  the  battle, 
when  the  parliament anaiis,at  7  p.m 
on  July  2,  attacked  in  full  force. 

On  the  left,  Cromwell  and 
Leslie  drove  Ruperths'  horsemen 
from  the  field,  but  on  the  right 
Fairfax  was  routed,  and  in  the 
centre  the  royalists  also  had  the 
advantage.  A  breach  was  made 
in  the  parliamentary  line  and  many 
were  soon  in  flight.  But  Cromwell, 
keeping  his  men  well  in  hand, 
swung  them  round  and  fell  upon 
the  vietorious  royalist  horsiunen  of 
the  other  wing,  wlio  were  ((iiickly 
routed.  The  infantry  of  the 
eastern  eounties,  who  Itad  stood 
firm,  did  their  part,  and  soon  a 
great  attack  was  delivered  on  the 
unbroken  line  of  the  royalist  foot. 
These  fought  valiantly,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  day  all  were  either  dead, 
prisoners,  or  fugitives.  The  vic¬ 
tors  at  once  entered  York.  It  is 
computed  that  the  parliament¬ 
arians  numbered  about  25,000 
and  the  royalists  about  18,000.  Of 
the  latter  about  3,000  were  slain. 

Marsupial  (Lat.  onarsupiuni,  a 
pouch).  Sub-class  of  mammals. 
They  are  provided  with  pouches 
in  which  the  later  stages  of  tlie 
development  of  the  young  take 
place.  Except  for  the  monotremes 
{qj'.)  they  form  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  living  group  of  mammals,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  details  of 
their  embryologju  The  young  are 
born  after  a  very  short  gestation, 
in  a  very  small  and  rudimentarv 
condition. 

The  young  of  the  kangaroo, 
for  example,  is  only  about  an  inch 
long  at  birth.  The  mother  takes  up 
the  newly -born  young,  apparently 
with  her  lips,  and  places  them  in 
the  abdominal  pouch,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  teats.  Hero  they  arc 
attached  to  the  teats  by  their  lips, 
which  at  this  stage  resemble  a 


Marsupial.  Bennett’s  Wallaby,  a 
typical  marsupial  carrying  her  young 
in  the  pouch  characteristic  of  the  order 

ii'atiihii'i  ItoUoii .  F  X..S. 


(  vlindrical  sucker,  and  the  milk  is 
injecled  into  tlieir  tliroais  by  mus¬ 
cular  contractions  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  choking,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  windpipe  in  the  young  is  at 
this  .^tago  prolonged  into  a  tube 
which  tits  into  the  back  of  tin; 
nasal  cavity,  so  that  air  is  drawn 
directly  from  the  nostrils  into  the 
lungs,  wliile  the  milk  passes  out¬ 
side  and  around  this  tube  into  the 
gullet,  and  so  to  the  stomadi.  1  n  a 
very  few  specie's  the  poiieh  is 
ah.sent,  the  young  being  concealed 
by  the  long  hair  as  tlnw  eling  lo 
the  teats. 

Marsupials  are  found  both  in 
Australasia  andS.  Aiiu'riea. 
regions  are  (-haraiderised  !»y  their 
isolation  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  animals  of  the  plae<‘n- 
tal  type.  The  marsupial.s  would 
probably  have  become  extinct  if 
it  were  not  for  tins  fact,  for 
they  cannot  compete  with  the 
placental  mammals.  Foniu'rly 
their  range  was  much  wider,  oi:- 
curring  in  mo.st  parts  of  Eiiropi' ; 
and  fos.sil  remains  have  been  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  (‘urlii's! 
known  fo.s.sils  oceiir  in  the  (k'<da- 
ceous  rocks  of  Canada,  and  art^ 
generally  regarded  a.s  lumrly,  if 
not  quite,  the  most  primitive  form 
of  mammalian  life. 

The  existing  marsupials  arc  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sub-orders,  ehitdly 
differentiated  by  their  dentition. 
The  first  are  mainly  cariiivorou.s 
and  the  second  mainly  herbivorous, 
although  iiasectivorou-s  examples 
occur  in  both.  The  former  iiu'ludcs 
the  Tasmanian  wolf,  the  dasyurc 
or  nativm  cat  of  Australia,  the 
bandicoots,  the  banded  anteati'r, 
and  American  opossum.  The  her¬ 
bivorous  marsupials  inehuh*  the 
kangaroo  and  wallaby,  the  pha- 
langer,  the  kangaroo  rat,  Hie  wom¬ 
bat,  and  the  koala  or  native  lauir. 
In  size  they  vary  from  the  grey 
kangaroo,  which  is  often  5ft..  higli, 
to  species  no  larger  than  a  mouse. 
See  under  names  of  marsupials 
cpioted. 

Marsupial  Mole  {Xotorycte.^ 
lyphlops).  Small  marsupial  mam¬ 
mal,  found  in  the.  deserts  of  S,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  is  molelike  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  habits,  is  about  5  ins. 
long,  and  its  soft  fur  is  golden- 
red  in  colour.  The  forepaws  arc 
powerful  digging  implements, 
paddle-shaped,  and  armed  with 
strong  and  stout  claws.  The  abdo¬ 
men  is  provided  with  a  pouch  in 
which  the  young  are  suckled.  There 
are  no  external  eyes  or  ears,  aiul 
the  animal  seems  to  make  its  wmy 
about  by  its  sense  of  touch.  Also 
called  the  pouched  mole,  it  is 
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Marsupial  Mole.  Specimen  of  the 
small  Australian  desert  mammal 


found  a  tew  iiu'hes  Ix'low  the 
surfiKx'  of  tlie  sand. 

Marsyas.  In  (hv(‘k  mythology, 
a.  Phrygian  [X'asanl,  or.  act'ordiug 
lo  olht't*  acc'ounis,  a  satyr.  Prouil 
of  his  skill  on  tlu'.  lluU‘,  lu'  (dial- 
leng«‘d  Apollo  to  a  coiiL'sl.  Th(‘ 
conh'Sl  took  place  on  tli(‘  under¬ 
standing  that  th('  vi('loi'  should  do 
what  h(‘  will(‘(l  to  tlu^  oHkh’.  The 
Mu.ses,  who  were  tlu^  um[)ire.s, 
awanh'd  th(^  fhaiisioii  to  Apollo, 
who  piinisluxl  Mar.sya.s  for  his 
j)rcHnmption  by  binding  him  to  a 
tree  and  Haying  him  aliv(\ 

Martaban,  Girnr'  ok.  Broad  in¬ 
let  of  tlu'  Bay  of  Ik'ngul  in  Burma. 
Tli('  Nittang  Hows  intf>  tlu'  Inaul  of 
ilu'gulf ;  W.  is  lli('  lrawa,di  (k'lta. 
E.  i h('  mouth  of  i  lu' Salvv<‘('n.  Ran¬ 
goon,  Moulnu'in,  Ik'gu,  and  Am¬ 
herst.  all  lie  on  or  clos(‘  to  tlie 
shor(‘.  Tlie  eity  of  Martaban, 
wliieh  wa.s  for  st'vi'ral  eeiiluries  the 
(‘a])ii.al  of  thc:  kingdom  of  Pegu,  is 
now  only  a  village. 

Martel,  Sir  Gikkard  Lk 
QtnwKn  (b.  1880).  Briii.sh  soldier. 
Mairtol  wa,H  born  ()e(..  10,  ISSO,  and 
educated  a.t  Wtdliiigton  (\)llege. 
He  .siu’vtHl  in  Fraiiec  during  tlu'. 
First  Greuit  \Va,i‘,  and  wa.s  an 
instruetnr  a.t  the  stall  eolk'gi', 
Quetta,  1030  ~3't.  IVlartiiH  bixaime 
a.n  n.uthority  on  nuuduuiisaJion  ami 
the  emiiloyment  ofta-nks,  on  wbieh 
he*  eontribnti\s  tlu'  a.rlieli^  in  this 
Bneycloix'dia- '  also  Mios(>i  on  Brit¬ 
ish  E.Kpi'ditionary  Korei'  ;  North 
.‘\friea  (H-mpaigns ;  Strat<‘gy.  I)ep.- 
(lireet.or  of  nuH'luiuiMat.ion  at  tlu' 
war  ofih'i',  11)38  31),  jiromoied 
mu.jor-g(uu‘i'a,l  in  11)3!),  he  eoni- 
mamhxl  th(‘ .50th  division  in  Fninee 
in  11)40  a,ncl  was  hea,d  of  the 
Briiisli  military  niission  in  Moseow 
in  1943.  Ho  rt'iired  in  1914  with 
the  rank  of  lleut.-gmi.,  and  was 
created  a  K.G.B.  in  the  .same  year. 
Ho  published  military  books,  ^.<7. 
Our  Armoured  Forces,  1945. 

Martel  de  Janville,  tSvmntK 

GAiuiuflLraB  Marik  Antoinkttb  or 

RiQUETI  dr  MlRABRAir,  OoMTRHSR 

DR  (1849 *"1032).  Fnmeh  novelist, 
well  known  by  lier  litiu'ary  ]ksoii- 
donym  of  Gyp.  A  great-grand- 
nieco  of  Mirabeau,  she  wa..s  born 
in  Morbiban,  Brittany,  August  15, 
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1849,  and  was  educated  at  the  con¬ 
vent' of  the  Sacre  C<»eiir.  She  be¬ 
came  the  author  of  a  lonjj;  senes  of 
novels  and  slvctehes,  famous  for 
their  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 
They  range  from  La  Vertu  dc^  la 
Baronne,  1882,  down  to  th(‘  hirst 
Great  W'ar  satire  of  Les  Prohtards. 
She  was  also  a  pahiter  of  som 


sure  20  ins.  in  length.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  fairly  common  in  th('  Britisli 
Islands,  but  persecution  has  now 
made  it  rarc%  and  it  is  only  found  in 
se(-lud(Kl  loealitii‘s.  It  occurs  in 
pine  woo<ls  in  N.  Wales,  the  Lake 
District,  the  Sc^ottish  Highlands, 
and  in  the  N.  of  Indand,  and  ra¬ 
vages  the  covert  and  the  poultry 


talent,  and  made  a  reputation,  yard.  On  the  W.  coast  of  iScotland 
under  the  nanu'  of  Bob,  as  a  c-aric‘a,-  iti  feeds  to  some  (extent  on  shell- 
turist.  In  polities  she  was  eon-  lish,  and  it  will  often  eat  fruit, 
neetecl  sucet'ssively  with  the  Savag(‘  in  disposition,  it  will  light 
Boulangist,  ant  i-Se'miie,  and  na-  furiously  with  dogs  if  surprised  at  a 
tionalis't  movmnents,  Sh(^  died  distance  from  trees.  The  beech 
June  29,  1932.  marten,  which  has  wluU'  under- 

Martklo  Tower.  A  tyiie  of  parts,  is  com inon  in  Central  and  8. 
building  (‘reeled  for  coast  defence.  Kurope.  AVe  Sable. 

Nametrafter  a  tower  on  Capt^  Mor-  Marten,  Maui  v.  ^  h*tim  ol  a 
tella,  Corsica,  which  a  British  notorious  murder.  William  Cor- 
sriuadron,  when  succouring  the  der,  of  Polstead,  8u(Tolk,  fornmd 
Corsican  insurgi'nts  in  1794,  Imuul  an  aitaehmi'nt  with  Maiia  Maitin 


almost  im[)rcgnablc  against  their 
attacks,  this  type  was  ns(‘d  in 
the  (h'fenccs  built  round  the  8.  a^nd 
E,  coasts  of  England  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Napoh'on  s  thri'atcncd 
landing.  About  40  ft.  high  and 
frc(tncntly  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  martcllo  towc'i's  arc  of 
solid  masonry  and  contain 
rooms  for  a  gaurison  of 
about  30.  The  only  en¬ 
trance  is  some  20  It.  abovi* 
th(‘  ground,  rcaclu'd  by  a 
ladder  or  drawhridg<‘.  A 
])latform  on  th(‘ top  served 
for  the  guns,  which  were 
protected  by  a  parapet 


ft'  it 


of  tthe  sam< 
village,  but, 
b  c  e  o  m  i  n  g 
tired  of  the 
girl,  be  lured 
lu'r  to  a  lonely 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g , 
ealU‘d  the  K(‘d 
Barn,  wlu're 
he  nmrdiTcd 
lier,  burying 
the  body.  The 
gii'Ts  step¬ 
mother,  who 
was  awai'c  of 
th(‘  meeting  at 
t  h  (‘  barn, 


irnimu:;; cikui 7Zn'- 

exist,  the  towers  ^ - '  - - - *• 


gram  oS  internal  arrangement 


suKi)ie- 


ioiis  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  husband  to  dig  up  the 
lloor  of  the  building,  wlu're  the 
corpse  was  diseovcrecl.  ( Aixlcr  was 
a.rrc‘ste(l  and  found  guilty  at  the, 
assizes  wdneh  oi)en(‘(l  at  Bury  8t. 
Edmunds  on  Aug.  4,  1828.  Tl(‘ 
w'as  hang(‘d  a  week  later.  8hortly 
afterwards  a  play  entitled  The  Red 
Biiirn,  (O’  The  Mysterious  Murder 


mous 

wxx'c  nev(‘r  us(m1,  and  being 
dcfencek‘ss  against  20th  cent, 
weapons  they  ar(‘,  now  mostly 
deserted.  A  f(‘W  have  been  eoii- 
verted  into  jirivatt'  residene(‘K  and 
coastguard  stations. 

Marten  ( J/c  /c  ).  (lenns of  car¬ 
nivorous  mammals  belonging  to 
the  weasi'l  family.  They  dillcr from 

the  weasels,  stoatiH,  and  poU'cats  in  - ,  ,  a,,  i  n  • 

their  larg(‘r  size,  longer  limlis,  tix'e-  was  produexxl  at  thejwyal  1  a\i- 
elimhing  habits,  and  in  details  of  lion  Theatre,  Mile  End,  London, 
dentition.  They  have  line  and  vain-  and  has  since  betsi  re\iv(‘d  on 
able  fur  of  reddish-brown  colour,  nutmuxins  occasions. 
and  a  long  and  bushy  tail.  Thcix‘  Martens,  Auui.t' 
arc  several  species,  of  which  only  (h'rniaiU'Ugnnx'r,  Boni  at  Bw 
the  pine  marten  occurs  in  Great  dorlf,  Maivh  i),  IBoO, 

Britain.  This  speeieshas  (dioeolate-  a  factory  at  Giistrow,  18b7-(k  ,  anc 
brown  fur,  with  orangi^  ebest  and  tlien  studied  at  the  industrial  acac  - 
t  hroat,  and  the  c‘dges  of  th(‘  cars  are  mny  at  Berlin,  being  after  wau  s 
white.  A  tuu‘  sp^ciimm  will  mea-  emi^loyed  in  railway  bridge  eon- 

^  atruction.  In  1879  he 

was  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  the  Berlin 
technical  university, 
and  in  1884  became 
director  of  the.  iirstitiite 
for  mechanical  experi¬ 
ments.  He  aettuired 
a  considmxiblc  ix'pii- 
tatiuu  by  his  researches 


BSliK  . 

Marten.  Specimen  of  the  pine  marten,  M.  martes 


on  the  resistance  of  nmtals  for 
teelinical  purposes,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  largely  to  the  science  of  metal¬ 
lurgy,  giving  his  name  to  marten¬ 
site  (r.i.).  He  died  July  24,  1914. 

Martensite.  The  hardest  con¬ 
stituent  commonly  found  in  steels. 

It  has  a  Brinell  Hardness  of  up 
to  800.  Martensite  is  the  first  de¬ 
composition  product  obtained  on 
cooling  a  steel.  If  a  steel  is  heated 
above  tlic  upper  critical  point, 
which  is  about  900  '  C.  for  pure 
iron,  but  varies  with  the,  (‘arbon 
eonteut  of  the  steel,  all  the  carbon 
ill  th(‘  stcfJ  goes  into  homogeneous 
solid  solution.  Tliis  is  (piitc  soft. 

But  ill  an  ordinarv  carbon  stecJ  it 

•> 

is  impossible  to  retain  its  face- 
ccntrecl  cubic  lattice,  structure  at 
I'oom  temperatures  however  quick¬ 
ly  the  steel  is  cooled.  By  very 
rapid  quenching  it  is  ]iossiblc  to 
prevent  the  steel  from  reaching  its 
normal  equilibrium  structure  of 
pearlite  with  varying  amounts  of 
ecmentite  or  ferrite  and  to  product' 
the  intermediate  structure  of  mar- 
timsitcx  This  is  either  body-cen¬ 
tred  tetragonal  or  body-centred 
cubic  anci,  furthermore,  being 
alpha  iron  it  will  not  dissolve  cai‘- 
bon.  The  result  is  that  bulk\’ 
molecules  of  iron  earbidc  form  in- 
sid(‘  the  lattice  structure  and  so 
p(‘g  it  that  the  atoms  cannot  easily 
slide  over  each  other.  For  this 
reason  the  martensite  is  extremely 
liard  and  brittle,  having  the  ap- 
p(‘arancc  of  a  number  of  line,  white 
neecllcB  wdien  seen  under  the  mi- 
eroscopc.  *SVc  Austenite  ;  Iron  ; 
Metrallography  ;  Bcarlitc  ;  8teel. 

Martha.  New  Testament  char- 
aclxx-.  In  Luke  10  and  John  11-12 
she  is  represented  as  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  and  Mary,  at  whose  house 
Jesus  stayed  when  in  Bethany. 
Martha  serves  as  an  example  of  the 
N'irtue  of  hospitality,  but  is  gently 
reproved  for  her  somewhat  over¬ 
anxious,  bustling  spirit,  which  h'd 
h(‘r  to  pay  more  athmtion  to  tin* 
bodily  comfort  of  her  Guest  than 
to  His  teaching. 

Martha’s  Vineyard.  Island  ell' 
tlu^  8.  coa.st  of  Massachusetts, 
U.8.A., forming, with  the  Elizabeth 
Is.,  Dukes  CO.  yituated  5  m.  from 
Gape  (.V)d,  its  greatest  length  is 
21  m..  greatest  width  10m.;  its 
anxa  is  108-7  sep  m.  It  has  a 
level  surfac(‘,  relieved  in  the  VV. 
by  a  hill  ridge  reaching  308  ft. 
Once  a  whaling  and  trading  centre, 
it  has  Hsheries  and  small  farms 
today,  but  is  noted  chiefly  as  a 
summer  resort.  Edgartown,  the  co. 
seat,  has  a  pop.  1,370.  The  island 
was  discovered  1602 ;  Great  Har¬ 
bour  (near  Edgartown)  was  settled 
1612.  pop.  (Dukes  co.)  r),669. 
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Marfcial,  Roman 
epi^ra  mmatist 
From  a  bust 


Martial  (r.  43-c.  104).  Roman 
epigrammatiat.  Marcus  Valerius 
Martialis  was  born  at  Bil bills  in 
Spain,  and 
came  to  Rome 
in  6  6.  The 
early  part  of 
bis  life  in 
Rome  was  a 
rather  sordid 
struggle,  but 
the  latter 
years,  when  he 
became  posses¬ 
sed  of  a  small 
country  house 
m  the  Sabine  hills,  were  passed  in 
comparative  comfort.  His  life  was 
that  of  a  parasite,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  fulsome  flattery  of  his  pa¬ 
trons,  especially  of  the  sinister  em¬ 
peror  Domitian.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  his  writings  are  epigrams, 
which  afford  valuable  information 
on  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
period.  Many  of  the  epigrams 
are  grossly  indecent,  but  are  the 
'work  of  a  brilliant  literary  genius, 
with  an  extraordinarily  flexible 
style,  polished  wit,  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  a  tolerant, 
kindly  temperament,  and  a  genu¬ 
ine  love  of  nature  and  the  homely 
pleasures  of  a  country  life.  Weary 
of  Rome,  he  retired  in  98  to  his 
birthplace,  where  he  died. 

Martial  Law.  Term  somewhat 
loosely  employed  to  indicate  the 
suspension  of  the  administration  of 


normal  civil  law  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  military  authority,  'when 
such  a  change  is  rendered  desirable 
by  special  circumstances,  of  which 
war  and  rebellion  are  the  most 
usual  examples. 

The  term  martial  law  does  not 
signify  a  law  in  the  usually  accep¬ 
ted  sense,  but  essentially  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  military  commander 
of  the  district  affected,  who  be- 
eomes  responsible  for  taking  what¬ 
ever  measures  he  considers  advis¬ 
able  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  the 
state  and  its  loyal  subjects.  Before 
a  district  is  placed  under  martial 
la-w,  a  proclamation  is  published  by 
the  executive,  notifying  the  public 
generally  that  ordinary  law  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  situ¬ 
ation,  after  which  the  military 
authority  specilies  what,  if  any, 
special  regulations  will  be  applied, 
and  issues  orders  regarding  such 
restriction  of  personal  and  public 
liberty  as  is  thought  necessary  to 
the  public  safety. 

^  The  advantage  of  martial  law  in 
times  of  emergency  is  that  excep¬ 
tional  means  of  arrest  and  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  taken  against  persons 
who  resist  the  government  or  aid 


the  enemy,  and  that  it  is  readily 
possible  to  detine  as  punishable  of¬ 
fences  any  conduct  which  a  rapidly 
changing  military  silaiation  show's 
to  be  inimical  to  the  snecess  of  tlie 
government  forces.  Under  martial 
law,  the  ordinary  civil  courts  may 
be  maintained  (mexislent  with,  or 
entirely  replaced  by,  military  tri¬ 
bunals.  Minor  otfences  are  dealt 
with  by  duly  authorised  ofluicrs, 
aud  the  more  serious  by  military 
courts  which  have  unlimited 
powers  of  punishment.  In  British 
practice,  the  military  tribunals  are 
usually  constituted  as  courts- 
martial  (q.iK),  and  the  procedure 
followed  is  that  of  military  law,  the 
sentences  being  continued  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Army  and  Air  Force  Act  (q.r.). 

Under  the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  IS  reproduced  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  Army  Act,  martial 
law  is  illegal  in  Great  Brilain  in 
times  of  peace,  but  it  is  legalisiul  by 
various  Acts  which  provide  for  it  to 
be  employed,  whether  the  ordinary 
courts  are  open  or  not,  in  times  of 
emergency.  Naturally,  its  enforce¬ 
ment  Involves  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus.  AfUn- 
the  suspension  of  martial  law  an 
Act  of  indemnity  is  always  passed 
to  protect  any  person  rosponsihlo 
for  its  administration,  who  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  powers  in  good  faith. 
Martial  law  cannot  be  made  rot.ro- 
spective,  and  can  only  be  enforced 
in  the  districts  within  which  it 
has  been  proclaimed.  But  under 
special  circumstances  a  person  ar¬ 
rested  outside  such  a  dislaict  may 
be  brought  within  it  and  tried 
by  the  military  tribunal. 

Martial  law  has  been  enforced 
but  rarely  in  Groat  Britain.  l)ur- 
mg  the  Second  Great  War,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  invasion,  provision 
was  made  for  sotting  up  war-zone 
courts  to  try  criminal  cases  in 
places  in  which,  because  of  enemy 
action,  it  might  be  impossible  for 
ordinary  law  to  function.  These 
courts  would  nob  have  been  mili¬ 
tary  courts,  as  it  ■was  provided 
that  the  president  must  bo  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  Fortunately, 
it  never  became  necessary  to  ma,ko 
use  of  these  provisions.  Martial 
law  was  enforced  in  the  war  area 
during  the  South  African  War,  in 
parts  of  Ireland  in  1920  and  1021, 
and  frequently  in  India  and 
Palestine.  Martial  law  must  not  be 
confused  with  military  law  which 
applies  to  sailors,  soldiers,  and  air- 
men  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
discipline.  Militarv  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act 
and  the  Army  and  An*  Force  Acts. 
See  Court  Martial. 


Martigny.  Town  fornual  from 
three  villages  in  (umlon  YMIais, 
S\\ itzei land.  It  staiuls  on  the  river 
Orama‘,  41  tn.  by  rail  S.F.  of  Bau- 
.sanm*.  Tlie  Roman  ()(4(Klurus,  it 
is  on  the  historii!  route  over  the 
( 1  reat  St.  Bt‘riuLrd  1  o  Aos( a.  On  the 
Siiufjlon  rly.  to  Italy,  the  stariing- 
[)laee  of  the  (‘leelrie  riys.  to  Cha¬ 
in  on  Lx,  and  of  111 e  ronie  to  the  Val 
d(^  Bagiu's,  it  is  a  busy  place  in 
th<‘  tourist  season. 


Martigues.  Harbour  of  s 
France,  in  the  de})t.  of  Bonehes-dn-’ 
Rhone.  It  is  built  on  tbrec  islands 
eonneeled  by  bridgivs,  on  the  S. 
side  of  (Ju^  h]lang  de  Bimto  near  its 
outlet  to  (he  Gulf  of  the  Idon,  and 
is  connected  with  Marseilles  by 
rly.  Fop.  (11)04)  16,1.50. 

Martin.  Nanu^giviMi  ( o  vnirious 
rneinlxu’s  of  the  swallow  1  rihe.  Two 
sfiecies  oceur  in  Gr(‘a4  Britain,  the 
hons<^  martin  and  the  sand  martin. 
The  former  {IklivJioih  itrbicd)  is  a 
familiar  sninnun*  visilaait,  arriving 
in  April  and  May  and  migrating  to 
Afrii'a  about,  t,ho  middle  of  Oct. 
The  plunia,g(^  of  the  upper  parts  is 
black  with  violet  relleetions,  and  of 
the  lowm*  i)a,rlH  fuiro  while.  It  is 
slightly  sinnlhM'  ihaa  the  swidlow, 
with  shorlcM'  wings  a,nd  a  less  forkotl 
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a  Aou  i  o  a,  wa,u,  gen¬ 
erally  nudm’  Ihe  eaves  of  a  house, 
and  is  formed  of  nind  strengthened 
with  hair  and  libros,  and  lined  with 
I'eadnu's.  Two  broods  arc^  reared. 

fl’he  sand  martin  [lUptiria  rip- 
aria)  a,rriveH  in  spring  before  the 
house  martin,  and  leaves  early  in 

f8ept.,  ami  is 
fairly  common 
in  many  ftarts 
of  Groat  Bri¬ 
tain,  except  in 
t  he  extreme  N. 
1 1  is  nuniHe  col- 
onrod  above 
with  while  be¬ 
low,  and  has  a 
rather  short 
(all.  It  nests 
in  burrows  in 
sand  pits  and 
hanks  of  clay, 
usually  throe  or 
four  ft.  deep  and  Hhqiiug  upward  to 
the  broocliug-chamher,  whore  a  nest 
of  hay  aud  feathers  is  constructed. 
The  same  burrow  is  used  each  year. 

Martin  (c.  31  (Uc.  400).  yainfc 
and  l)ishop.  A  native  of  Xkuinonia, 
he  was  educated  at  Pavia,  and  be¬ 
came  an  officer  in  the  army  under 
Conslauiino  and  Julian.  Leaving 
the  army,  he  placed  himself  under 
B.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  after 
labouring  as  a  missionary  in  Ihin- 
nonia  he  founded  a  monastery 
near  Poitiers,  about  360,  and  there 
he  remainod  till  ho  was  appointed 


Sand  Mai'bia  at  the 
entrance  to  its  nest 
W.  3,  Berridue,  F.Z.3 


bishop  of  Tours  in  371.  Ho  wrote 
Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Martinmas  is  his  feast. 

Martin.  Natno  oF  five  pope's,  of 
whom  tl  reo  are  no'  iced  separately. 
Marlin  II  and  111  are  more  a(icu~ 
rately  named  Mannus  1  and  It  re- 
spcclively,  Marinus  having  been 
written  Martinus  in  error.  The 
former  was  Jtope  from  882  to  884-, 
the  latter  942-4(5.  The  former,  who 
had  attended  the  council  of  (Con¬ 
stantinople  in  8(59  as  the  re[)rc'sen- 
tative  of  wcslciai  Christendom, 
was  intimate  with  Alfred  t  he  (Ireati. 

Martin  1  (d.  (idr)).  Poiie  from 
649  to  (554.  He  wms  born  at  Todi 
on  the  Tiber,  and  on  bis  elec, t ion 
to  the  paiiacy 
he  at  on(!0 

pronounced  f A  m 

against  the 

monothelite  ^'ih 

heresy,  then 

maintained  by 

the  emperor 

Const  ans  I ! 

and  by  Paul,  Martin  I,  Pope, 649-54 

,  .  1  l<'rovi  a  ini'dal 

pat  nareh  o  f 

Constantinople.  In  (553  the 
emperor,  instigated  by  Paul, 
sent,  an  exarch  t.o  llomi'!,  de¬ 
manding  the  surrender  of  the 
])ope.  Martin  yielded  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  and  after  lieing  im¬ 
prisoned  near  (Jonstantiiiojile  was 
exiled  to  Gherson,  where  he  died 
8ept.  16,  655.  Ho  is  honoured  as  a 
saint  in  the  Eastern  and  Latin 
churches,  his  festival  being  Nov.  12 
in  the  latter  communion.  Co  n  mill 
Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
x\gcs,  H.  K.  Mann,  1902. 

Martin  IV  (c,  1210-85).  Pope 
1281-85.  A  Frxmchman,  born 
in  Tonraine  a,nd  named  Simon  de 

Brie,  he  was 
chancellor  of 
France  under 
Louis  IX,  12(50, 
cardinal,  12(31, 
a  n  d  p  a  p  a  1 
legate  in  France 
for  over  20 
years.  After 
Martin  IV,  his  election  to 

Pope,  1281  85  riin  T'4)i Ti*i f'v  liA 
Frvmacotn  ^^0 

was  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  upon 
whom  he  dc[)endcd  for  protection. 
After  the  massacre  known  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  Martin  still  tried 
to  keep  Sicily  for  France,  and  even 
ordered  a  crusade  against  the  king 
of  Aragon,  whom  the  Sicilians  had 
chosen  for  their  ruler,  lie  died  at 
l^erugia,  March  28,  1285. 

Martin  V  (1368-1431).  Pope 
1417-31.  Otto  di  Colonna  was  one 
of  the  cardinals  who  deserted 
Gregory  XII  and  took  part  in  the 
council  of  Pisa,  14U9,  and  the 
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/I'ro/n  a  rotn 


Martin  IV, 
Pope,  1281-85 

From  a  com 


election  of  the  anti- popes  Alex¬ 
ander  V  and  John  XX IH.  On  his 
election  as  undisputed  pope  at  the 
council  of  Constance  by  the,  repre- 
s  o  D  t  a  t  i  V  0  s  ^  of  ^ 

ish,^  mid'Kng- 

the  Great 

Schism,  he  Martin  V, 

took  the  na,me  Pope,  1417-31 

nf  'Tim  I' >'Oin  (I  com 

01  iviaitiiii.  j no 

chief  activity  of  his  pontificate 
was  the  rc-establishmeut  of  the 
temporal  afiairs  of  tlie  papacy, 
entirely  disorganized  as  a  result 
of  the  Schism,  together  with  the 
restoration  of  the  city  of  Rome  it¬ 
self  and  the  Papal  States.  In  all 
these  schemes  his  chief  assistants 
were  members  of  his  own  family  of 
the  house  of  (Jolonna,  on  whom 
he  lavished  in  return  important 
e,ecl(\sia,stical  and  secular  offices. 
In  at‘(^f>r(lanco  with  the  decree  of 
CV)iistanco  summoning  a  council 
within  five  years,  he  convened  the 
council  which  opened  at  Pavia  in 

1423,  but  dissolved  it  on  B'eb.  26, 

1424.  He  died  Fob.  20,  1431. 

Martin,  (Basil)  Kino.sley  (b. 
1897).  British  journalist.  Born 
July  28,  1897,  he  was  educated  at 
Mill  Hill  and  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  a  lecturer  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics, 

1 923-27 .  Next  with  the  Man- 
cliester  Guardian,  in  1931  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  New  Statesman 
and  Natif)n.  He  wrote  The  Tri- 
uinjih  of  l^almorston,  1924  ;  French 
Liberal  Thought  in  the  18th  Cent., 
1929;  The  Magic  of  Monarchy, 
1937;  Propaganda’s  Harvest,  1942. 

Martin,  Sia  Geohoe  (1764- 
1847).  British  sailor,  He  went  to 

sea  in  1776 
and  saw  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  W. 
Indies,  1779- 
80.  Two  years 
later  he  was 
given  his  first 
command- 
At  the  battle 
of  C  a p  0  S  t. 
Sir  George  Martin,  Vincent,  1797, 

he  commanded 
the  Irresistible, 
in  which  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag 
when  the  Captain  was  disabled. 
Martin  was  appointed  to  the 
Northumberland,  1798,  blockaded 
Malta  and  reduced  Valletta  in 
1800,  and  after  a  brief  period  in 
Egyjit  returned  to  the  Channel 
fleet,  where,  in  command  of  the 
Barfleur,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 


Sir  Geori^e  Martin, 
British  sailor 

After  Lawrence 


Cape  Fmisterre,  1805.  In  1807  he 
blockaded  Cadiz.  Vice-admiral  in 
1810,  he  was  knighted  in  1814, 
became  admiral  in  1821,  and  com- 
manclcr-in-chief  at  Portsmouth  in 
1824.  He  died  July  28,  1847. 

Martin,  Stb  George  Clement 
(1844-1916).  British  organist  and 
composer.  Born  at  Larnbourn, 
Berks,  Sept.  11,  1844,  he  studied 
under  Stainer  and  took  his  musical 
degree  at  Oxford  in  1S68.  He  was 
appointed  master  of  song  at  the 
choir  school  of  S.  Paul’s  cathedral 
in  1874,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Stainer  in  1888  became  organist  to 
the  (‘athedral.  Elected  teacher  of 
the  organ  at  the  R.C.M.  in  1883,  he 
was  a])pointed  to  a  similar  post  at 
the  Pv.A.M.,  1895,  and  knighted  in 
1897,  on  the  occasion  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  Victoria,  for  which  he 
composed  a  spe(;ial  Te  Deum. 
Martin,  who  pub.  The  Art  of  Train¬ 
ing  Choir  Boys,  died  Feb.  23,  1916. 

Martin,  Glenn  Luther  (1886- 
1955).  U.S.  aircraft  pioneer.  Born 
at  Macksburg,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1886, 
and  educated  at  Kansas  Wesleyan 
University,  Salina,  he  began  to 
build  gliders  in  1907,  and  in  1909 
flew  a  bamboo  aeroplane  for  33 
yds.  at  a  height  of  2  it.  He  was 
founder  president  and  general 
manager  of  a  firm,  already  in  air¬ 
craft  production  in  1914,  which 
produced  such  well-known  aircraft 
of  the  Second  Great  War  as  the 
Baltimore  and  the  Marauder,  and 
the  Mars  flying-boat.  He  died  at 
Baltimore,  Dec.  4,  1955. 

Martin,  Hentri  (1 810-83).  French 
historian.  Born  at  St.  Quentin, 
Feb.  20,  1810,  and  bajitized  Bon 

Martin  was 
educated  for 

I ''4® 

devoted  his 
ri'iM  histori- 

^  ^  research, 

although  he 

years  a  mem- 
Henri  Martin,  *K  o  r  f  +  L  « 
French  historian  ^  W  r 

chamber  ol 

deputies.  He  died  in  Paris,  Dec. 
14,  1883.  Martin’s  fame  rests  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  Histoire  de  France, 
which,  despite  Guizot’s  condemna¬ 
tion  as  “  bad  history,  bad  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  bad  literature,”  for 
long  ranked  as  the  standard  history 
of  li’rance.  A  first  and  prizewinning 
edition  in  15  vola.,  1833-36,  was 
followed  by  others,  one  being  large¬ 
ly  rewritten,  and  another  abridged. 
A  continuation  in  6  vols.  made  it 
the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 

Martin,  Henbi  Jean  Guil¬ 
laume  (b.  1860).  French  painter. 
Born  at  Toulouse,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
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4,  ]^.  Laurcii.s.  In  1883  he  received 
a  medal  for  his  picture  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  in  the  Carcassonne  mu¬ 
seum.  Inspiration,  1S95,  painted 
as  part  of  a  decorative  scheme  for 
the  hotel  de  ville,  Toulouse,  was 
bought  for  the  Luxembourg,  and 
Apparition  of  Cleinenec  Isaurc  to 
the  Troubadours,  1898,  is  in  the 
libtel  de  ville  at  Toulouse.  He 
painted  L’^Itude  for  the  Sorbonne, 
1908  ;  Le  Travail,  for  the  palais  de 
justice,  1914  ;  and  was  elected  to 
tlie  Acadehuie  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
1917. 

Martin,  John  (1 789"  1854). 
British  painter.  Born  near  Hex¬ 
ham,  July  19,  1789,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  coach  painter  in  New¬ 
castle,  and  proceeded  to  London  in 
1806,  where  he  earned  his  living 
for  a  time  by  painting  china.  In 
1812  he  painted  his  first  picture, 
Sadak  in  Search  of  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion.  A  regular  exhibitor  at 
the  R.A.,  1812-52,  he  also  showed 
work  at  the  British  Institution, 
where  in  1817  his  picture  Joshua 
Oom  man  ding  the  Sun  to  Stand 
Still,  was  awarded  a  premium  of 
£100,  and  in  1821  his  Belshaz- 
yair\s  Feast  gained  a  prize  of  200 
guineas.  He  took  part  in  foundin 
the  Society  of  British  Artists.  He 
exhibited  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  at 
Brussels,  1833.  He  died  at  Doug¬ 
las,  Isle  of  Man,  Feb.  17,  1854. 
Martin,  whose  work  is  very 
melodramatic,  and  shows  a  wiki 
imagination,  painted  mainly  in 
oils,  but  also  in  water-colour, 
chiefly  landscapes  and  river  scenes. 
He  also  illustrated  the  Bible  and 
Paradise  Lost.  Among  bis  chief 
works  are  Adam's  First  Sight  of 
Eve,  1813;  Clytie,  1814;  The 
Fall  of  Babylon,  1819  ;  and  The 
Destruction  of  Herculaneum,  1822, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  Consult 
Life,  T.  Balston,  1948. 

Martin,  Str  Theodore  (1816- 
1909).  British  writer.  Born  at 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  16,  1816,  and 

educated  at 
Edinburgh 
unnmrsity,  lie 
became  a  soli¬ 
citor,  first  in 
Edinburgh, 
and  from  1846 
in  L  o  n  d  0  n. 
Literature  was 
the  occupation 
of  his  leisure 
hours  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 

Martin’s  fame,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  translations  of 
Horace,  1882,  his  rendering  of 
the  odes  being  on  the  whole  the 
moat  acceptable  in  the  English 
language.  He  also  translated 


Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
British  poet 


Gafullus,  Heine,  ami  ihinte.  In 
1866,  at  the  re([uest  of  Qiuaai 
Victoria,  lie  undertook  the  (lio- 
grapliy  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
which  was  published  in  live 
volumes  from  1875  to  1880,  ni 
which  year  he  was  made  K.(fP>. 

V 

Martin  married  the  well-knoun 
actress  Helen  Faueit  in  1851,  and 
died  at  his  home  near  Llangollen, 
Aug.  IS,  1009. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Charles 
Dickeushs  fifth  novel,  originally 
published  in  monthly  parts,  dan., 
IS43-July,  1844,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Idiiz,  and  in  book  form 
in  1844.  Its  avowed  theme  was 
selfishness  and  the  retribution  it 
invites,  selfishness  being  made  tin* 
besetting  sin  of  the  Chuzzlewit 
family,  of  whom  the  Martin  ol‘ 
the  title  is  the  youngest  re[)re- 
sentative.  But  the  eentral  figure 
is  the  arch-hypocrite  Setli  Peek- 
snifl’  (r/.?,’.).  He  and  Sairey  Camp 
(^.r.),  another  character,  are  two 
of  Dickens’s  greatest  comic  crea¬ 
tions.  Other  popular  figures  are 
the  gawky,  simple-hearted  Tom 
Pinch  (</./'.)  and  the  pei'sistimtly 
"'jolly  Mark  Tapley  ((/.r.).  Dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  initial  falling-olT  in 
sales,  Dickens  altered  his  plans 
fluring  the  serial  j.)ublication  and 
introduced  a  highly  satirical  de¬ 
scription  of  America,  which  In^  had 
visited  in  1842-43.  Other  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  LoncU)ii  and 
in  a  village  which  has  been 
identified  with  Amesbury,  Whits. 

Martindale,  Cviun  Chauliio 
(b.  1879).  British  Roman  Catholics 
divine.  He*  vas  born  May  25, 

1  8  7  9,  a  11  (i 
educated  at 
Harrow  ami 
Stonyh  u rst, 
and  at  Cam¬ 
pion  H  all, 
Oxford.  He 
taught  at 
Stonyhu  rst, 
M  a  n  r  e  h  a 
House,  Bo(‘- 
hampton,  and 
Oxford,  and 
rose  to  be  a  leading  figure  among 
British  Jesuits.  He  travelled 
widely,  wrote  many  books  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  dealing  especially 
witli  missionary  work,  and  edited 
the  series  of  Catholic  Thought  and 
Thinkers.  He  was  president  of 
the  federation  of  Catholic  societies 
in  universities  of  Great  Briiain. 
Father  Martindale  contributes  the 
article  Jesuits  to  this  Encylopedia. 

Martineau,  Harriet  (1802- 
76).  British  author.  A  sister  of 
James  Martineau,  she  was  born  at 
Norwich,  June  12,  1802.  In  1832 
she  achieved  literary  success 
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nlu'ii  lu'r  1  lln.stral ions  of  IV)]iHcaJ 
Ifeonomy,  a  .serif's  of  tab's  written 
to  (lemouMtJMtv  ecoimnue  truth, 

aCufi':!,, 

of  many  lead¬ 
ing  mem.  In 
1834  shf'  paid 
a  visit  t  f) 
America,  then 
greatly  agi- 
t  a, tcfl  by  the 
question  of  the 
abolition  of 
slavery,  and 
as  an  aboJit lonist  luu’self  hail  sonx' 
unpleasant  ('Xj)erienees.  On  lit*r 
return  she  f)nl)lislu‘d  Society  in 
America,  1837. 

Hfu*  Forest  and  Caim'  Law 'fak's, 
1845-46,  was  followed  in  1H4<| 
by  a  History  tif  ilu^  Fea(!e,  a 
work  {'in bodying  the  views  of  the 
])hilosf)pbie  radifails.  This  was 
followf'd  in  1851  hy  Letters  fm  the 
Laws  ol  Man’s  Sodal  Nature. 
Originally  a  strie.t  Unitarian,  she 
novv  rf'Vf'idf'd  lu'rstdf  as  an  agnostic*, 
a  fact  which  h'd  to  a  bnxieli  with 
her  brother  danu's.  A  Coiuleiisa- 
liou  of  (Umte’s  Positive'  PliiU)- 
sopliy,  1853,  aiitl  an  iiutobio- 
grapby  eompif'te  the  list  of 
llarriffii  Ma,r1ineaiPs  more-  impoi'- 
taiiti  w'orks.  OHuu’  works  show 
littlf'  originality  of  thought  ami 
If'SH  iniagiuatifm,  but  she  was 
pfiHsessed  of  an  unusually  clear 
ami  vigorous  iiiivIhaL  ami  was  a 
takaited  expositor  and  pfipulariser 
of  the  opinions  of  fithers.  She 
(liofl  iH'ar  Amhlesifhq  dime  27, 
1876.  Consull  Lives,  F.  F.  Miller, 
LS84  ;  T.  Hf)saii(|md,  1927. 

Martineau,  James  (1805  UIOO). 
British  theologian  and  philosfijilK'r. 
Born  at  Norwich,  April  21,  1805, 
on  his  fatlifn-’s 
sidf',  of  Hugue¬ 
not  df'Hcent, 
he  r(‘f!t'ived  his 
early  t'dueur 
tioii  at  tb(^ 
local  grammar 

se.  h()f)L  awd 
at  B  r  i  s  t  o  1. 


Apprenticed  to  a  civil  (‘iigim'cr 
in  1821,  he  studied  divinity  at 
Mam;hestcr  Colh^ge,  York,  1822- 
27,  w’as  onlaiucd  in  1828,  served  as 
a  minister,  ami  was  iirfilbssor  of 
mental  and  lUfiral  philosophy  ami 
politifuU  cfumomy  at  Manciiestcr 
New  Cfillege,  1840-57  ;  professor 
ol  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
philosophy  there,  1857-419;  and 
principal,  1869-85.  With  d,  d. 
Taylor  ami  C,  Wickstec'd,  h(‘(*dited 
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The  Prospective-  Review,  lS4r)““54. 
He  died  Jan.  H,  1900,  and  was 
buried  in  Higli"ate  (Vnud-ery. 

A  prominent  Unitarian,  an  im¬ 
pressive  preacluu’,  and  essentia, lly 
an  ethical  teacdier,  eclectic  and 
broadminded,  discerning:  the  int(‘r- 
dependence  of  all  forms  of  specula¬ 
tion,  he  based  his  intuitionist 
philosophy  (see.  Intuition)  on  con¬ 
ceptions  of  (lod,  freedom,  and 
immortality.  Martincau  insists 
that,  while  f)rudcm-e  is  (‘oncerned 
with  our  welfare,  conscimice  forms 
character,  and  pleasure  is  the  fruit 
of  riyht  doiny,  not  its  mcenlivi'. 
He  won  thc‘  alfection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  wrote  'rhe  Rationale 
of  Keliidous  Kmiuiry,  ISIK)  ;  Uni- 
tariiinism  Delendeil  (with  -1.  II. 
Thom  and  H.  (dies),  IS’l!) ; 
studies  in  ( !hristianity,  ISoH; 
xV  IStudy  of  S})inoza,  1SS2  ;  Types 
of  Ethical  Tlu'ory,  2  vols.,  ISSd; 
x4  Study  of  R('Ujji;ion,  2  vols., 
18SS  and  The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion,  181)0. 

JJthlioijraphif,  The  Ethical  Sys¬ 
tem  ol  J.  M.,  J.  H.  Moi'tz,  ISli-l  , 
J.  j\I.,  a  Bioyra.phy  and  Study,  A,  W. 
Jackson,  IIKM)  ;  Lt'cturcs  on  the 
Ethi(‘H  of  Urc'cn,  SjK'iicer,  and  M. 
H.  Sidfi:\v ick.  ll)t)2  ;  Life  and  Letters 
of  J.  M.,  J.  Druimnond  and  U.  IL 
Upton,  2  vols.,  11)02;  Life,  J.  K. 
Ua.rpeiit  cr,  1905. 

Martinez  de  3a  Kosa,  Euan- 
c'lst'o  (17S9-IS(;2).  8])aniKli  states¬ 
man  and  author,  lloi'ii  at  Clran- 
ada,  Mareh  1(1,  1781),  In*  euten'd 
political  life*  in  181,3,  aud  lu'eaiiuc 
prime  minister  in  1822.  IT*  was 
banisheil  a,fter  the  Preneli  oeeupa- 
tion  in  1823,  a,nd  livi'd  in  Paris, 
where  he  n'sunu'd  In's  lil.(*i*ary 
work.  Prime  minist(‘r  again  in 
1834,  he  introduec'd  the  statute 
creating  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  but  was  c‘oni[K‘ll(‘d  to  re¬ 
sign  the  same  year.  was  am¬ 
bassador  to  Paris,  lS47-r)l,  and 
died  Fob.  7,  18()2.  A  follower  of 
the  French  roinantit;s,  Marl,in(7 
wrote  dramas,  c.r/.  Padilla, 's  Widow, 
and  The  Conspiracy  of  Vt'uiiu*,  the 
historical  novel  Doha  Isalx'l  do 
b'olis,  (‘pigrams,  lyrics,  ('tc. 

Martinezia.  (Lmus  ol  small 
trees  of  t,he  family  Palmaeeai*, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Moi'c 
or  less  armed  with  long,  sharp 
spines,  they  have  cylindrical 
trunks  and  large  leaves  broken  up 
into  wedgc-sliapod  Icallets.  The 
globular  Heshy  fruits  are  yellow  or 
red,  and  contain  a  hard  seed. 

Martinez  Sierra,  CJKEaoiiio 
(1881-1947).  Spanish  dramatist. 
Bom  in  Madrid,  May  tl,  1881,  he 
was  educated  at  the  university 
there,  and  joined  the  Spanish  art 
theatre  founded  by  his  master 
Benaveutc.  Uis  first  success  as  a 


dramatist  was  achieved  with  The 
Uruidle  Song,  1911.  He  wrote  some 
‘10  plays  and  translated  or  adapted 
more  than  50 
others ;  many 
were  intro¬ 
duced  during 
the  192()s  to 
British  play- 
g  o  e  r  s  i  n 
the  transla- 
tion,s  of  J.  (L 
ITnderhill  and 
H.  Oraiiville- 
Barker,  c.f/. 

G-  Martinez  Sierra, 

(u  (jod;  I  he  Spanish  dramatist 
R  o  m  a  nt  i  c 

Young  Lady.  In  this  playwright's 
trcatnu'iit  of  fools,  critics  discerned 
a  touch  of  (jervantivs.  After  the 
ci\nl  war  of  103(>”39  he  lived  in 
voluntary  exile  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Returned  to  Spain  in  1947,  he 
du'd  Oct.  1. 

Martin-Harvey,  Sie  John 
(18(53  1  94  4).  British  actor.  Born 
at  Wiv(mho(*,  Essex,  Juik*  22, 

1  S()3,  and  (*du- 

King's  CV)llegc 
f  %  School,  he 

lir.st  appeared 
“  .  on  the  stage  at 

J'il 

Sir  John  Martin-  maining  with 
„  Harvey,  p  i  ni  for  14 

years,  and 
look  plays  from  the  Iwceum 
i'('[)crtory  to  the  provinces.  Under 
bis  own  management  he  produecvl 
The  Only  Way  in  1<S09  ;  adapted 
from  Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  (Htics, 
ibis  piece,  in  which  Martin  Harvey 
played  Sydney  Carton  (‘stablishod 
ins  reputation.  He  appeared  in 
this  part  for  very  many  y(*ars,  He 
mod(‘Uc‘d  himself  on  Irving,  and 
added  to  h’S  rc'pertory  such  ro¬ 
mantic  plays  as  A  (Cigarette 
Maker’s  Romance,  4’he  Corsican 
Broiher.s,  Tlu'  Breed  of  th<' 
Trc.shains,  'I'hc  Lyons  Mail,  and 
'I’lu'  Bells.  Ho  was  for  a  long  tinu' 
b(‘Uer  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  provinces  than  in  London, 
possibly  because  of  his  eho'ce  of 
plays.  But  in  1912  Reinhardt 
produced  for  him  (Jedipus  Rex  at 
Covent  Carden  in  strikingly 
original  fashion,  and  in  1919,  just 
after  the  First  Great  War,  he 
scored  a  success  with  The  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Stilcmonde,  His  1916 
revival  of  Hatnlet,  his  third  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  tragedy,  was  also 
csteeraed  for  its  simple  and  original 
staging.  One  of  hi.s  last  appear¬ 
ances  was  in  The  Boy  David, 


Sir  John  Martin- 
Harvey, 
British  actor 


1936.  His  wife,  Helena  (Xina)  de 
Silva  (LSB9-1949),  was  long  his 
leading  lady.  Knighted  in  1921, 
he  took  the  hj’-phenated  name  of 
Alartin- Harvey.  He  died  May  14, 
1944.  (^onsalt  Autobiography, 
1933  ;  The  La,st  Romantic,  ]M.  \\\ 
Disher,  1947. 

Martini,  Friedrich  (1832- 
97).  Austro-Hungarian  inventor. 
Born  at  Mohadia,  Hungary,  he 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  served 
in  the*,  engineers  in  the.  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  and  then  settled 
as  a  civil  engineer  at  FrauenfcUl, 
Switzerland.  Adapting  his  in- 
vc'ntifin  of  a  block  action  breech 
mei'hanism  to  the  7-groo\e,  -tJ-in. 
calibre  rith*  of  Henry,  he  otfered 
the  model  to  tiic  British  govern¬ 
ment,  which  ado])ted  it  in  1871 
under  the  name  of  Martini-Henry 
ritlc.  AVc  Rifle. 

Martini.  Giambattista  (1706- 
84).  Italian  musician.  A  native 
of  Bologna  he  was  born  April 
24,  1706,  and  having  been  or¬ 
dained  became  eliaiiel  master  at  the 
church  of  S.  Lk'niieesco  there. 
Besides  producing  original  com- 
positions,  he  wrote  two  enuliti' 
musical  treatises,  Storia  della  Mu- 
siea  and  Eaggio  di  (Jontrappunto. 

Martini,  Bimone  (c.  1283- 

1344).  Italian  painter,  commonly 
but  wrongly  known  as  Simone 
,  ,  Mem  mi.  Born 


Simone  Martini, 
Italian  painter 


Then  carac  the 
for  the  church 


at  Siena,  lu*. 
was  a  pupil  of 
Duccio.  The 
earliest  known 
example  of  his 
work  is  the 
fresco  at  Siena 
of  The  En- 
-  throned  Virgin 
and  Child, 
painted  1315, 
dyptych  painted 
:  S.  Caterina  in 


Pisa,  c.  1320.  hi  1328  ho  was  at 
work  in  the  Palazzo  l^uhbiico  at 


Siena  on  the  etjuestrian  porti'ait  of 
CuidoricH’io  da  Fogliano.  His  later 
art  may  bo  seen  in  the  frc*Hco(‘S  in 
S.  f’raneesco,  Assisi.  In  1339  he 
w(Tit  to  Avignon,  where  he  exe¬ 
cuted  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  and 


the  palace  of  the  Popes,  and  where 
ho  met  Petrarch  and  painted  the 
portrait  of  Laura.  He  died  at 
Avignon.  Of  his  other  works,  the 
most  notable  are  The  Annuncia¬ 


tion  (Dffizi  Gallery),  S.  John  the 
Baptist  (Altcnbiirg  Museum), 
Christ  Carrying  His  Cross 
(Louvre),  The  Crucifixion,  De¬ 
position,  and  Annunciation  (Ant¬ 
werp  Gallery).  Martini  is  remark¬ 
able  for  decorative  qualities  of 
colour  and  line,  and  as  showing  a 
break  with  Byzantine  intluencc. 


QUE 
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Martinique.  French  island  in 
the  West  Indies,  since  1947  an 
overseas  department  of  France.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Windward 
Islands  and  lies  between  the  British 
islands  of  Dominica  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
Almost  wholly  of  volcanic  origin, 
it  has  such  well-known  volcanic 
peaks  as  Vauclin  (1,656  ft.),  the 
Pitons  de  Carbet  (3,955  ft.),  and 
Mt.  Pelee  (4,500  ft.),  the 

scene  of  a  disastrous  eruption  on 
May  S,  1902.  The  slopes  still  re¬ 
tain  much  virgin  forest,  and 
sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
fruit  are  produced  in  the  fertile 
valleys.  Sugar,  rum,  and  cocoa 
comprise  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  exports.  The  chief  harbour 
is  Fort-de-France,  and  the  towns 
are  Lamentin  and  Gros  Marne.  St. 
Pierre  was  the  chief  town  before  its 
destruction  in  1902.  Discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1493,  Martin¬ 
ique  was  settled  by  the  French  in 
1685,  and  was  British,  1794-1802 
and  1809-14.  The  aborigines  were 
exterminated  by  early  settlers,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  chieflj’  blacks 
or  creoles.  The  dept,  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  governor  and  council. 

En  May,  1942,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  American 
and  French  authorities  concerning 
the  immobilisation  of  the  three 
Vichy  warships  that  had  been 
stationed  at  Martinique  since 
June,  1940.  The  adherence  of 
Martinique  to  the  French  com¬ 
mittee  of  national  liberation  was 
announced  on  July  8,  1943.  The 
three  warships  with  twelve  tank¬ 
ers  and  cargo  sh'ps  in  the  harbour 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
AlHes  ;  and  gold  sent  to  the  island 
after  the  French  surrender  in  1940 
was  found  intact.  Area  of  island, 
385  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954)  239,130. 

Martinmas.  Feast  of  S.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Nov.  11.  It  is  a  quarter  day  in 
Scotland.  The  festival  of  S.  Mar¬ 
tin,  the  patron  of  reformed  drunk¬ 
ards,  is  probably  a  survival  of  the 
Roman  vintage  festival,  the  Vin- 
alia.  At  Martinmas  hiring  fairs  for 
servants  are  held  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  the  Martinmas  or 

r 


Martlemas  ox.  or  mart,  was  killed 
to  be  salted  for  winter.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  goose  was  a  Martinmas 
dish.  The  spell  of  fine  weather 
sometimes  occurring  around  this 
date  IS  called  S.  Martin’s  summer. 

Martin’s  Bank,  English  bank, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  conn 
try,  now  amalgamated  with  the 
Bank  of  Liverpool.  Founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  c.  1570,  it 
first  did  business  at  the  sign  of  the 
Grasshopper  in  Lomhanl  Street. 
It  belonged  in  the  17th  cent,  to 
Charles  Duncombe,  then  to 


Martyn,  Henuy  (1781-1812). 
English  missionary,  lie  was  born 
at  Truro,  Feb.  18,  1781,  and  (Mu- 


Henry  Martyn, 
English  missionary 


I  eated  at  Cam- 
I  bridge,  where 
lui  came  undm- 
'  tlH‘ inllnence  of 
1  (Jharl(\s  Sim¬ 
eon.  In  1805  he 
was  afipointc'd 
ehaplaiu  to  the 
East  India 
Gomfiany,  and 
devoted  the 
n'st  of  his  life 


Richard  Smith,  and  in  1703  was 
owned  by  Thomas  Martin  and 
Andrew  Stone.  After  taking  the 
name  of  Martin’s  Bank,  it  became 
a  limited  liability  company.  At 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation  in 
1918  it  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£1,000,000,  and  its  head  offices 
were  68,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  still  the  main  London  office. 

Martlesliam.  Village  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  England,  6  m.  E  of  Ipswich. 
Before  the  Second  Great  War  all 
new  aircraft  wore  officially  ti^slt'd 
at  the  adjacent  Martlesliam  aero¬ 
drome.  It  was  a  U.S.  bomber  base 


to  missionary  work,  translating 
the  N.T\  into  Hindustani,  Hindi, 
and  Persian.  Ih'  dit'd  at  Tokat  in 
Asia  Minor.  Oct.  1(5,  1812,  while 
on  his  way  back  to  England. 

Martyn,  John  (1699-1768). 
English  botanist.  Born  in  London, 
Sept.  12,  1(5!)9,  hi'  was  (h'voU'd  to 
botanical  studu's  from  (‘arly  youth, 
and  whcai  only  21  ytmrs  of  ago 
translated  and  elahoratnd  Tournc- 
loi't  tS  GatalogU(i  of  Plants  Growing 
about  Paris,  tliougli  he  did  not 
publish  it  until  17.32.  Soim*.  [mblic 
k'ctures  diffivcu’t'd  by  him  in  Lou¬ 
don  led  ill  a, 11  iiivitallou  to  do 


during  the  air  offensive  on  Ger¬ 
many,  and  later  became  an  Air 
ministry  experimental  centre. 

Martlet.  Heraldic  term  for  a. 
small  bird  of  the  swallow  tribe.  It 
is  shown  without  beak  or  feet,  an 
innovation  since  the  I5th  century. 
In  cadency  it  is  the  mark  of  the 
fourth  son  and  his  descendants. 
SVe  Cadency  ;  Heraldry. 

Martos.  Town  of  Spain,  m  the 
prov.  of  Jaen.  It  stands  on  a 
castle-crowned  hill,  15  in.  by  rly. 

_ _ - _  S.W.  of  Jaen,  and 

I  •  y  carries  on  a  trade 

H  winie,  oil, 

TO  fruit,  etc.  tn  the 

vicinity  are  aul- 
phur  springs  and 
baths.  Martos 
Iberian 

„  Tucci  and  the 
Juartos  arms  i  .  * 

C  0  I  o  n  1  a  A  u- 


similar  w'ork  at  (jambridge.  In 
1732  Ma.rtyn  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  botany  llimv,  and  held  it 
till  17()2.  H('  piiblish(‘(l  a  flora  of 

Cambridge,  1727,  ’rabulaii  Synop- 
tii'ae  Plantamm  ()iricinalium,'l72(), 
and  Historia  Plaiitarum  Rariorum, 
1728-37.  He  dii^dJaii.  29,  1768. 

Martyn,  ITiomas  (1735-1825). 
English  botanist,  A  son  of  John 
Martyn,  tlic^  bof.aaust,  he  was  born 

at  Chelsea,,  . . 

Siqit.  23,  1735,  Ii  ^  A,'"''  '  X,,''  ; 

and  stiidii'd  a,t  ,4*’'  '  \  \ 

(J  a  m  b  r  i  d  g  (g  [ 

where  he  sue-  ,  iS 

c  e  (‘  d  e  d  his  '  ^ 

father  as  {iro- 

te.Hsor of  botany  : 

in  1  7  6  2,  ill 

which  year  ho 

1 0  o  k  I)  V  i  C)  H  t’B  Martyn, 

P  lie  SI,  S  English  botanist 

orders.  He  bo- 


gusta  Gemella  of  the  Romans,  came  the  most  aetive  agmit  in  [lop- 
Ferdinand  ill  took  it  from  the  ularising  the  Linnat'an  systcmi  in 
Moors.  Pop.  (1950)  30,404.  England.  Ho  [lublislu'd  Plaiitae 

CantabrigieiiHi^s,  17(53,  and  a  nmv 


edition  of  Milh'r’s  Gardmuu’s’  Dic¬ 
tionary— in  ['(‘ality  a  new  work 
ba,sed  upon  Miller,  IP*  was  F.R.S., 
and  vice-president  of  thi‘  Linnaean 
Soeiety.  Hi  died  fiime  3,  1.825,  at 
1‘ertenhall,  Beds,  where,  lie  had 
be,en  ri'ctor  siiiiie  18()L 
Martynia.  (Lams  of  herbs  of 
the  lamily  MartyniaccauN  They 
arc  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Ameriea,  espi'cially  Mexieo.  They 
have  long-stalked,  heart-shapcM 
loavo.s,  and  tubular  yellow,  pink,  or 
purplish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a 


MARTYR 


martynia.  The  woody  hooked  cap¬ 
sule  oi  the  Mexican  plant 
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read  from  at  prime  after  the 
prayer,  Devs,  qui  ad  principium, 
and  followed  by  the  veraicle,  Pre- 
eious  in  the  wipht  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  Saints,  and  a  prayer 
f)f  iid(‘re('ssi()n  addn'ssed  to  the 
h(>av('nly  eourt.  After  prime  or 
tier(^(‘  it  was  a  monastie  custom  to 
adiourn  to  th<‘  cha.ptm*  and  to  rc'-arl 
th(‘  inariyrolo,e;y  and  say  prayers 
that,  now  form  part  of  prime. 


large,  woody  capsule  ending  in  two 
long  curved  hooks  which  catch  in 
the'fiir  or  tails  of  (luadrupeds,  by 
which  means  tlu'  sc'eds  aiu  widely 
distributed.  d/.  jraqrans,  with 
large  red-purple  fragrant  llowcu's,  is 
often  growm  in  Kuropean  gardens. 

Martyr  (Hr.,  a  witness).  Person, 
especially  a  (diristian,  who  sulfers 
death  in  testimony  to  his  faith. 
One  wdio  suHVts  hut  does  not 
lose  his  life  Is  usually  known  as  a 
confessor.  Th(‘  lirst  (-hristtaii 
martyr  was  Stc'phen  th(“  l)(‘acon, 
called  the  Protomartyr. 

Apparently  martyrs  only  wen‘  at 
first  regarded  UiS  saints.  Their 
tombs  w'cre  held  in  high  honour. 
When  it  became  possibk*  to  er('ci 
special  buildings  for  (Christian 
w^orship,  they  were  usmdly  built 
over  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and 
the  actual  tomb  was  often  con¬ 
verted  into  ail  altar,  or  the 
remains  of  tlu',  mart.yr  were^  re- 
interred  under  tlu'.  altar.  This 
practice  is  alluded  to  in  Rev.  (>,  v.  9; 
and  a  survival  of  it  is  H(Hm  in  the 
placing  of  relics  in  the  altars  ol 
R.C.  ehurches  at  tlu'ir  consecra¬ 
tion.  Articles  whicli  had  belonged 
to  martyrs  wert'  regai'ded  ^  as 
precious  reli(‘s,  and  the  posst^ssion 
of  the  body,  or  part  of  tlie  body, 
of  a  famous  martyr  at  once  gav(^ 
eminence  to  a  church,  and  later 
gave  risc‘  to  pilgrimage's.  _  In  this 
way  a  cultus  grmv  up,  which  later 
developed  into  a  gencvral  cultus  of 
saints.  A  town  or  district  in  which 
a  martyr  had  lived  or  sulTc'red,  or 
which  possessed  his  rc'lies,  look 
him  as  its  patron  saint  and  often 
adopted  his  name,  as  St.  Albans 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

At  an  early  date  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  check  the  genuineness 
,  of  alleged  cases  of  martyrdom,  and 
this  was  Imown  as  the  vindication 
of  martyrs,  which  later  developed 
into  the  official  canonisation  of 
saints  generally.  Rules  were  laid 
down  restricting  the  use  of  the 
term. 

Maxtyrology.  In  the  R.C. 

Church,  a  list  of  mattyrs,  with 
notices  of  their  life  and  cleath,  de¬ 
signed  for  devotional  uses.  In 
monastic  institutions  such  a  list  is 


All  w'esti'rn  martyrologics  are 
based  upon  that  attributed  to 
deromc,  which  ma,y  have  been  de- 
rivt'd  from  a  work  us(‘d  in  W. 
Cregory’s  time  in  Rome  ;  that  dis- 
C()vi'i'e(l  at  Ravenna  about  Sol)  and 
known  as  the'  Lesser  Roman 
Mari,vrulogv  ;  and  that  attributed 
to  Bede.  'The  standard  Roman 
Martyrt)logv,  larg(‘ly  the  work  of 
llsuard  (r.'HVf)),  a  French  monk, 
and  first  printed  in  14SI),  w^as  re- 
vist'd  by  Baronins  in  the  Kith 
(■('ulury,'  and  under  Urban  VIII 
in  i,h('‘l71h  century.  A  Cistercian 
inartiyi'ology  was  issued  at  Rome 
in  17:i:K4S.‘  TheM(‘iiok)giumof  the 
Eastern  Church  was  c.omiiiletl  in 
SSl>  and  edited  by  Cardinal  Urbino 
in  1727.  A  Syrian  martyrology, 
written  about  412,  was  discovered 
by  W.  Wright,  and  published  ISliti. 
Jean  CresphPs  Histoirc  de  Martyrs 
euh'brates  the*.  Pintestant  martyrs 
of  the  Kith  cu'utury  ;  the  best 
know'll  English  w'ork  of  a  siniilar 
ekaracter  is  the  History  of  the 
A(‘ts  and  Monuments  of  the 
(kurch,  John  Foxe,  1563. 

Marvell,  ANimnw  (1621-78). 
English  po(‘t,  sai,irist,  and  politi¬ 
cian  Sou  of  Andrew  Marvell, 

rector  of  Wine- 


M  ARX 

fame  as  a  poet  came  later.  His 
widow'  published  a  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  poems  in  lliSl,  and 
an  edition  m eluding  the  [lolitical 
satire's  w'as  issued  in  1726.  Tin* 
complete  works  did  not  appear 
until  1776.  His  poems,  especially 
those  on  gardens  and  country 
life,  display  an  exquisite  feeling 
for  nature  and  language.  Those  by 
which  ho  is  chiefly  rememhered 
are  tlu'  Horatiaii  Ode  to  Croni- 
\V(41,  On  Appk'ton  House,  To  His 
Coy  Mistress,  Thoughts  in  a  Gar- 
df'ii,  and  Tlu'  Nymph  Rc'gretting 
the  Loss  of  her  Eaw'ii.  In  his 
satire's  he  tended  to  distinguish 
bc'tw'c'cn  Charles  I  and  his  advisers; 
he  attacked  Clarendon  and  the 
court  pai  ty,  and,  in  Hodge's  Vision, 
bitterly  assailed  Charles  II.  He 
finally  condemned  the  house  of 
Stuart,  despaired  of  Parliament, 
and  favoured  a  republicanism  after 
the  model  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

The  site  of  the  cottage  at  High- 
gate  in  w'hich  Marvell  lived  is 
marked  by  a  tabU't  in  Watcrlow’ 
Park.  Consult  Lives,  J.  Dove, 
1832  ;  A.  BirrelL  1965  ;  Works,  A. 
B.  Grosart,  4vols.,  1872-75;  Poems 
ami  Satires,  cd.  G.  A.  jAitken,  1892. 

Marwick  Head.  Headland  of 
Mainland,  one  of  the  Orkney  Is¬ 
lands.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  ham¬ 
let  in  Lewis,  8  m.  from  Stornaway. 

Marx,  Heini^k'ii  Kakl  (1818- 
83).  German  economist  and  the 
founder  of  international  revolution¬ 
ary  socialism. 


Andrew  Marvell, 
English  poet 


stead,  in  Hol- 
dcniess,  York¬ 
shire,  he  W'as 
born  March  31, 
1621,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Hull 
G  r  a  m  m  a  r 
School  and 
Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  C  a  m  - 
bridge.  He  be¬ 
came  in  turn  tutor,  at  Nun  Apple - 
ton,  the  scene  of  his  lyrical  poems, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax 
and  afterwards  duchess  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  to  William  Dutton,  a 
nephew  of  Cromwell,  at  Windsor. 
In  1657  ho  was  appointed  Milton’s 
colleaguo  in  tho  Latin  secretary¬ 
ship.  Erom  Jan.,  1669,  until  his 
death,  he  was  M.P.  for  Hull.  He 
died  in  London,  Aug.  16,  1678, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of 
S.  Giles-in-thc-Eields. 

Known  in  his  lifetime  chiefly  as 
a  Cromwellian,  as  a  friend  and  col¬ 
league  of  Milton,  as  an  M.P.,  a 
pamphleteer  and  a  satirist,  his 


Born  at  Treves, 
May  5,  1818,  of 
Jewish  origin, 
he  W'as  edu¬ 
cated  at  the 
uuivcrsiti('S  of 
Bonn  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  h  e 
studw'd  history 
and  philosophy. 
Giving  up  his 
first  idea  of 


Kad  Marx, 
German  economist 

an  academic  life. 


he  became  in  1842  editor  of  The 
Rhenish  Gazette,  a  journal  whose 
advanced  views  led  t(>_  its  sup¬ 
pression  by  tho  authorities,  lu 
1843-45  he  was  in  Paris,  engaged  in 
literary  W'ork,  and  fornied  his  life¬ 
long  friendshi])  with  Engels  (r/.r.). 
Expelled  from  Paris  as  a  dangerous 
person,  he  settled  at  Brussels, 
where  with  Engels  he  drew  up,  in 
1847,  the  manifesto  of  tho  Com¬ 
munist  Party  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
modern  socialism. 

In  1848  Marx  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  take  part  in  the  re¬ 
volutionary  outbreaks  of  that  year 
in  the  Rhine  country,  but  all  the 
movements,  ended  in  failure,  and 
in  1849  Marx  migrated  to  London, 
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wlicre  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  AThcre  he  took  an  active  part  in 
foimdin.2  and  directing  the  affairs 
of  tlie  International  Working  Men’s 
Association,  Avhieh  came  to  an  end 
in  1873.  In  1867  appeared  the  first 
vol.  of  Marx's  work,  Das  Kapita! 
(Capital)  ;  two  further  vols.  ap¬ 
peared  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London.  March  14,  1883. 

Marx  was  a  leading  exponent  of 
what  is  knoAvn  as  tht‘  materialist 
eoneeptioii  of  history,  i.e.  h(‘  bi*- 
lieved  that  the  basis  of  historical 
development  is  to  be  found  above 
all  in  economic  considerations.  On 
the  purely  economic  side  he  held 
the  theory,  not  generally  accepted, 
that  the  A’alue  of  any  article  or  pro¬ 
duct  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  it,  as  measured 
bv  time.  Labour,  he  further 
taught,  produced  far  more  than  it 
consumed,  and  this  surplus  value, 
as  he  termed  it,  was  inevitably  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  capitalist,  who 
allowed  to  the  labourer  in  wages 
onl}"  enough  to  provide  for  a  bare 
subsistence  and  enable  him  to  re- 
I'jroduee  his  kind.  From  this  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  there  could  he  nothing 
in  common  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed,  or  proletariat. 
The  latter  must  recognize  this  by 
developing  a  class-consciousness 
which,  when  sufficiently  developed, 
would  result  in  a  class  war,  in 
which  the  whole  capitalist  system 
would  be  overthrown. 

Many  socialists  claim  that  Marx 
Avas  the  first  to  remove  socialism 
from  a  humanitarian  and  place  it 
on  a  scientific  basis.  His  views 
form  the  basis  of  Marxist  Coin- 
munisni,  as  established  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  See  Capital ;  Commun¬ 
ism;  International,  The ;  Socialism. 
CoiisuH  LiA-es,  E.  H.  Carr,  1938 ; 

C.  J.  S.  Sprigge,  1938  ;  I.  Berlin, 
1939  ;  What  Marx  Heallv  Meant, 

D.  D.  H.  Cole,  1934  ;  the  Red 
Prussian,  L,  Sehv^arzschild,  1948. 

Marx,  Wilhelm  (1863-1946). 
German  statesman.  He  was  born 
at  Cologne,  Jan.  15,  1863,  studied 
law  at  Bonn,  1881-84,  became  a 
deputy  judge  in  1888,  a  county 
judge  in  1894,  and,  in  1921,  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  senate  of  the  Kammer- 
gcricht,  Prussia’s  highest  court,  in 
Berlin.  A  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  and  of  the  Prus- 
,sian  diet  from  1899  to  1918,  of  the 
Reichstag  from  1910  to  1918,  and 
again  from  1919  until  1933,  Marx 
was  appointed  Reich  chancellor, 
AA'ith  a  cabinet  of  the  moderate 
bourgeois  parties,  for  the  first  time 
in  Mov.,  1923.  He  resigned  in  Jan., 
1925  ;  was  re-appointed  in  May, 
1926,  and  again  resigned  in  June, 
1928.  Tn  the  interval  he  had  stood 


for  the  Reich  presidency,  as 
candidate  of  the  left,  in  the  spring 
of  1925,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
Hindenburg.  In  1926  Marx  was 
Reich  minister  of  justice,  and  in 
1928  he  resigned  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Centre  party.  In  1933, 
after  the  abolition  of  his  party  by 
Hitler,  he  retired  from  public  life, 
in  Avhich  he  had  been  known  as  an 
honest  mediator,  but  never  as  an 
innovator.  He  died  in  1946  near 
his  native  town. 

Maxx  Brothers.  Name  of  a 
Jewish- American  family  of  lilm 
comedians.  Arthur  (Harpo)  born 
Nov.  21,  1893,  Julius  (Groucho) 
born  Oct.  2,  1895,  Leonard  (Chico) 
born  May  22,  1891,  and  Herbert 
(Zeppo)  born  February  25,  1901, 
formed  a  troupe  and  became 
famous  as  the  Four  Marx  Brothers, 
though  their  number  Avas  later 
re/hiced  to  three  by  the  retirement 
of  Zeppo,  Avhose  last  film  was  Duck 
Soup.  Their  reputation  Avas  based 
upon  their  unusual  form  of  wit, 
the  essence  of  which  was  a  serious 
treatment  of  illogical  situations 
accompanied  by  clowning,  verbal 
sallies,  and  musical  interludes. 
Their  first  film  Coconut.s,  which 
appeared  in  1929,  was  succeeded 
by  Animal  Crackers,  1931  ;  Horse 
Feathers,  1933;  Duck  Soup,  1934; 
A  Night  at  the  Opera,  1936  ;  A 
Day  at  the  Races,  1937  ;  The  Big 
Store,  1941  ;  A  Night  in  Casa¬ 
blanca,  1946. 

,  Maxy.  Town  ol  Turkmen 
S.S.R.,  capital  of  a  region  of  the 
same  name.  Developed  during  the 
19th  century,  it  lies  on  the  Murgab, 
18  m.  W.  of  ancient  Morv.  It 
makes  wool  and  cotton  textiles, 
carpets,  and  metal  goods,  and  has 
food  factori('s.  Pop.  (est.)  50,000. 

Mary  region  spans  the  r.  Mur¬ 
gab,  along  which  cotton  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  narrow'  artificially  irri¬ 
gated  belt,  and  includes  the 
Murgab  (or  Mary)  oasis  where 
lucerne  and  wlieat  are  grown. 
Mary  region  is  crossed  by  the 
Trans-Caspian  rly.  Area  34,700 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (est.)  265,000. 

Mary  (Heb.  Miriam).  Saint 
and  virgin,  the  mollicr  ot  tiosus 
Christ.  She  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  a  carpenter,  of  Nazareth. 
Being  told  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
that  she  should  become  the  virgin 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
greeted  with  the  words.  Hail,  thou 
art  highly  favoured,  she  replied 
with  submission  :  Behold  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  the  Lord  ;  he  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.  To  her 
kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist,  recalling  the 
song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  2),  she 
expressed  her  joy  in  the  words  of 


the  IVlagnificat  (q.v.).  She  wc'ut 
with  Josepffh  to  Betlilchem,  and 
there  gave  birth  to  Chiist. 

At  Jerusalem,  wdion  Jesus  was 
12  years  old,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Passover,  Mary  and  Joseph  found 
Him  in  the  Temple,  hearing  and 
asking  (juestions  of  the  doctors. 
Mary  w'as  present  at  the  maiTiafre 
feast  at  Cana  :  at  Capernaum  ;  on 
Calvary,  Avhere  Jesus  (‘onnnitted 
her  to  the  care  of  S.  John,  and 
with  the  diseiples  at  prayer  ai'tt‘r 
the  AH(‘(‘nsion  (Malt.  1  and  2  ; 
Luke  1  aiul  2  ;  Mark  3  ;  John  1{)  ; 
Acts  1).  Aecordimr  to  tradition 
Mary  died  at  rbaaisahMu.  Ht‘r 
tomb,  it  is  said,  was  found  vacant  ; 
hence  the  It.fJ.  feast  of  tin* 
Assumption. 

Since  ancient  times  much  dis¬ 
cussion  has  surrounded  the  proh- 
lem  whether  Mary  had  other 
(‘hilclren  besides  Jesus  (.syc  Matt.  12 
and  13  ;  Mark  3  and  (> ;  Luke  1  and 
2  ;  John  2  and  7 ;  Acts  1;  I  Cor.  15). 
Of  three  main  views,  the  Hiei-ony- 
mian,  held  by  Jei'ome,  r(‘gards  thc' 
“  bretliren  ”  as  cousins,  sons  of 
Mary,  wife  of  Alf)lia(ais  or  ( Jopas  : 
that  of  Epiphanius,'  ht'ld  by  tlu^ 
Eastern  CImrcli,  ami  tlu^  most 
ancient,  that  tlu\y  wcmv  sons  of 
Josof)h  by  a  former  wife  ;  and  tluit 
held  by  Helvidiiis,  that  they  Avere 
horn  to  Mary  and  Joseph  aftei- 
Jesus.  Much  depouds  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  “  brethren.” 
The  title  Theotokos,  Motliei'  of  God, 
has  been  applied  to  Mary  since  the 
council  of  Ephesns,  431.  See 
Aiinuneiation  ;  Assumffiion  ;  Im¬ 
maculate  Conco])tion;  Incarnation; 
Jesus  ;  Madonna  :  Mariolntry. 

Mary  I  (151(5-58).  Queen  of 
England.  Tfie  daughter  of  Henry 
VTII  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  slie 
was  born  at  Grc'enwieh,  Feb.  bS, 
1516.  Brought  up  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  she  was  harshly  treated  by 
her  father  after  his  divorce  of 
Cath(‘rine,  and  wars  even  forced  to 
sign  a  declaration  acknowdedginu' 
the  union  of  her  parents  to  have 
been  illegal,  and  renouncing  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  Slu^  le- 
mainod  faithful,  however,  to  the 
R.C.  religion,  living  in  retirement 
chiefly  at  Hunsdon  and  Kenning- 
hall,  until  the  death  ot  Edwmrd  VI 
on  July  6,  1653.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to 
secure  the  succession  for  Lady  Jane 
Grey  {q,v.),  Mary  had  popular  sup¬ 
port,  gathered  a  force  from  E. 
Anglia,  and  was  proclaimed  queen 
in  London,  July  19. 

She  behaved  at  first  with  leni¬ 
ency.  Her  reign  was  inaugurated 
by  Acts  of  parliament  declaring 
her  legitimacy,  restoring  the  Latin 
Mass  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
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and  aboliHliiii"  the  title  of  aiiprome  then  of  Scotland.  Crowned  April 
head  of  the  Church  which  Htuiry  11,  Mary  W’as  Kovcroi<|n  equally 
had  assumed.  New  bishops  were  with  her  husband.  The  dignity  of 


consecrated,  and  by 
Dec.,  1554,  the  recon- 
ediation  with  Romo 
was  virtually  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  face  of 
strong  po})iilar  op¬ 
position,  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  Philip  n  of 


ried  Philip  L  ot  ^  J 

Spam,  July,  1554. 

The  rebellion  of  Sir 


'fhomas  \Vyat  (q.v.) 
Iiad  led  to  the  cxc- 
(‘ulion  of  Lady  Jane 
Crey  in  Feb. 

K  stern  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Protestants 
hetian  in  1555.  The 


I  a  »  u 


■■I  ill  MW,  fi 
Mary  I, 

Queen  oE  England 
A/t(-'r  ITothein 


her  private  life  and 
her  staunch  Protes¬ 
tantism  made  her 
respected,  while  her 
conduct  of  alfairs 
while  William  was 
abroad  showed  spirit 
and  slu'cwduess.  On 
Dec.  28,  1()94,  Mary 
died  of  smallpox, 
and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
iShe  was  childless. 
Gonmlt  Tlio  Third 
Mary  St u a r ti,  M. 
Bow'car,  1929. 

Mary  (1542-87). 


queen,  embittered  perhaps  by  b(‘.r  Queen  of  Scots,  Bonuit  Linlithgow, 
early  life,  the  failure  of  luu'  mar-  Dec.  8,  1542,  six  days  before  the 
riago,  ill-health,  and  (‘hildlessncss  death  of  her  father,  James  V,  she 
must  bear  some  responsibility  for  then  became  (picen  of  Scotland.  Tn 
the  persecutions  which  brought  1547  Somerset  sought  to  compel 
some  300  persons  to  the  stake  the  Scots  to  give  their  infant 
during  the  last  three  years  of  lun-  (pieen  in  marriage,  to  Edward  VI  of 
reign,  notably  the  bisliops  lIo<)p(‘r,  England.  To  escape  this  Mary 
Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Ridley  ;  was  shipped  off  lo  ih’ancc,  wJiere 
hiitthey  were  not  so  much  iiersoual  she  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
\  ictims  of  “  Bloody  Mary  ”  as  vie-  under  the  charge  of  the  Guises, 


rims  of  the  abrupt  and  ill-adjusted 
return  to  the  old  la,ws  against 
heresy.  Mhthout  the  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  of  her  half-sister  Elizabeth. 
Mary  had  far  deeper  convictions, 


the  kinsfolk  of  her  mother,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  who  remained  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  ruled  on  the  child’s  be¬ 
half.  In  1558  Mary  was  married 
U)  the  dauphin  Francis,  who  suc- 


Tlie  final  blow  in  an  unhappy  life  cecded  to  the  French  throne  in 
was  the  loss  of  C!alais  to  the  French.  1559,  Init  died  next  year. 


Shortly  aftei  wards  M  iry  died,  Nov. 
17, 1558.  ^S’ee  England  :  History. 

Biblio(/niplty.  Privy  Purse  Fx- 
p('nsoa  of  the  Princi^Hs  Mary,  wii.h 
Memoir  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  1891  ; 
Historyof  Mary  1,J.  M.  Slone,  1901; 
Philip  and  Mary,  J.  B.  hlullinger, 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  ii, 
1904 ;  Two  English  Qiua'us  and 
Philip,  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  1908  ;  The 
Reign  uf  Mary  Tudor,  J .  A.  Froudo, 


In  1501  Mary  returned  from 
France  to  a  Scotland  dominated  by 
John  Knox,  in  whose  eyes  she  was 
a  su  hject  not  for  symjiathy  hut  for 
discipline,  by  reason  esx)ecially  of 
lier  loyalty  to  the  R.C.  religion,  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up. 
Mary  was  left  to  light  her  own  bat¬ 
tles  and  to  select  a  husband  from  a 
crowd  of  suitors.  She  chose  her 


1910;  Mary  Tudor,  B.  White,  1935.  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darn- 
Mary  II  (l()()2-94).  Queen  of  ley,  whom  she  married  July  29, 
England.  The  elder  daughter  of  1565. 

James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Finding  Daruley  a  broken  reed, 

!  James  II,  and  she  gave  all  iier  eonlidence  to  her 
of  Anne  Hyde,  secretary,  David  Rizzio.  The 
horn  nobles,  led  by  IMorton,  made 
0  n  d  0  n,  r(‘a(1y  use  of  Darnh^y’s  jealousy  ; 


1  n  b  0  n  (I  0  n, 

April  30,  H)()2.  and  on  March  0,  15t)(i,  conspirators 
■  murdered  the  secretary  in  the 

fcAi"  '  Nov.,  queen’s  presence  in  Holyrood 

1677,  to  Wil-  Palace.  Mary  never  forgave  her 

liam,  prince  of  Imsband,  although  there  was  a 

'  o^amge,  and  formal  reconciliation  after  tiu' 

went  to  live  birth  on  June  19  of  her  child, 

in  Holland,  who  afterwards  became  James 

a/tcr  iri.fi/, .0  ^  YP  10^  1507^ 

,  ditlicult  position  by  the  events  of  Darnley  was  lying  ill  at  a 

1688,  she  appears  to  have  sympa-  house  called  Kirk  o’  Field,  near 
thisod  with  her  husband  rather  Edinburgh,  and  Mary  was  absent 
than  with  her  father  ;  at  all  eveiils  attending  marriage  festivities  at 
she  followed  William  to  England  in  Holyrood  Palace,  the  house  was 

1689,  and  the  pair  were  proclaimed  blown  nj)  and  the  prince  murdered, 
king  and  queen  of  England  and  It  has  never  been  conclusively 
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proved  tliat  Alary  had  a  hand  in 
framing  the  murder  plot ;  but  that 
she  knew  that  murder  was  afoot, 
and  that  Bothwell  was  the  arch- 
consjnrator,  there  is  little  question. 

Bothwoli  was  merely  subjected 
to  a  mock  trial,  and  acquitted.  On 
April  24,  he  captured  the  cpicen 
herself  after  a  barely  formal  show 
of  resistance,  and  on  May  15,  after 
he  had  divorced  his  wife,  Mary 
married  him.  The  nobles  rose  in 
arms.  At  (Jarherry  Hill,  June  15, 
Bothwell  escaped  and  tied  the 
country,  while  Mary  surrendered 
to  the  lords,  by  whom  she  ivas  iin- 
prisoiK’d  in  Loch  Leven  castle  and 
compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
James  VI  on  July  24.  On  May  2, 
1568,  Mary  escaped  from  Jjoch 
Leven,  but  only  a  few  devoted 
loyalists  gathered  to  her  standard. 
They  were  defeated  at  Langsidc  on 
May  13  by  the  regent  Moray,  and 
Mary  escaped  to  England. 

Elizabeth  was  guided  by  policy, 
not  by  generosity,  and  Alary  was 
held  in  custody.  A  commission 
sat  at  York,  nominally  to  hear  thr‘ 
defence  of  the  Scots  lords  for  their 
rebellion,  actually  in  order  that, 
their  charges  against  Mary  miglit 
bo  published.  The  commission  was 
closed  without  giving  her  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  rebutting  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  then  for  18  years 
Elizabeth  kept  her  a  prisoner ; 
while  Roman  Catholics  formed 
plot  after  ])lot  to  liberate  her  and 
set  her  on  the  throne  of  England, 
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to  whicli,  if  the  oiarriage  of  Anne 
Bole3ni  (q.v.)  to  Henry  VIII  was 
really  invalid,  she  had  an  irrefut¬ 
able  ciaiin  on  the  score  of  descent. 

Each  plot  was  detected,  hut 
without  investigation  of  Mary’s 
complicity  ;  since  neither  her  ac¬ 
quittal  nor  her  condemnation 
would  have  suited  Elizabeth’s 
plans.  But  when  war  with  Spain 
had  actually  been  declared  in  1586, 
Elizabeth’s"  secretary,  Walsing- 
ham,  was  given  a  free  hand.  The 
strict  supervision  of  Mary’s  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ostensibly  with¬ 
drawn,  but  really  maintained  more 
closely  than  .ever.  The  plot  of 
Anthony  Babington  (q^v,)  was  re¬ 
vealed.  At  the  trial,  letters  of 
Mary’s  were  produced  which,  if 
genuine,  were  absolutely  damning  ; 
but  whether  the  damning  parts  of 
them  were  genuine  or  forged  no 
man  will  ever  know.  Mary  was 
found  guilty  on  Oct.  25,  and  par¬ 
liament  demanded  her  execution. 
Elizabeth,  after  efforts  at  evasion, 
sealed  the  death  warrant,  Feb.  1, 
1587.  The  council,  without  giving 
her  time  to  recall  it,  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution,  and  on  Feb.  8  Mary  was 
beheaded  at  Fotheringhay.  Her 
beauty  has  become  legendary,  and 
of  her  courage  there  is  ample  evi- 

»  *  T  "l 

dence  ;  but  a  passionate  nature  led 
her  to  commit  such  blunders  that 
the  interest  in  her  career  now 
belongs  as  much  to  romance  as 
to  constitutional  history.  See 
Bothwell ;  Casket  Letters  ;  Darn- 
ley  ,  Holyrood ;  Knox.  J. ; 
Scotland. 


family,  and  was  baptized  Mary 
Beatrice  Anne  Margaret  Isabel. 
Largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Louis  XIV,  she  became  by  proxy 
hi  Sept.,  1673,  the  second  wife  of 
James,  duke  of  York.  She  went  at 
once  to  England,  where  she  lived 
until  1688,  being  regarded  as  a 
papal  agent,  and  being  certainly  a 
strong  and  not  very  discreet 
Roman  Catholic,  in  1688  she  fled 
io  France.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Sept.  6,  1701,  Mary  en¬ 
tered  a  convent,  where  she  died 
May  7,  1718.  Her  surviving  child¬ 
ren  were  James  Edward,  the  old 
pretender,  and  a  daughter,  Louisa. 

Mary  (1867-1953)*,  Queen  con¬ 
sort  of  George  V  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions 


VII,  1901,  the  duke  of  York  be¬ 
came  duke  of  Cornwall,  and,  in 
Nov.,  prince  of  Wales. 

The  prince.ss  of  Wales,  now  re¬ 
siding  at  Marlborough  House,  be¬ 
came  widely  known  to  the  country 
by  her  performanco  of  many  pub¬ 
lic  duties.  With  her  husband  she 
made  a  tour  of  the  Empire,  1901, 
visiting  Australia,  1906-07,  and 
Canada,  1908.  Crowned  as  queen 
consort  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
June  22,  1911,  she  was  crowned 
empress  of  India  at  Delhi  in  Deo, 
the  same  year. 

During  the  First  Great  War, 
Queen  Mary  pcrfornKirl  invaluable 
work  for  the  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  c.p.  the  Queen’s  Work  for 
Women  Fund,  1914,  Queen  Mary’s 
Nceidlework  Guild  (founded  in 
the  same  year)  ;  and  throughout 
that  arduous  period,  1914-18,  she 
maintained  her  practical  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  her  sympatliy  was 
shown  on  innumerable  occasions. 
During  the  king’s  illness  of  1928-29 
she  presided  over  the  council  of 
regency.  In  1934  she  named  and 
launched  the  liner  namc^d  in  her 
honour,  and  in  1935  shared  with 
the  king  the  many  engagements 
connected  with  the  Silver  "Jubilee 
of  the  king’s  reign.  Aftcu*  his  d(‘ath 
in  193(),  when  she  returiK'd  to 
Marlborough  House,  she  continued 
to  apprsar  at  public  cenunonies  and, 
relieved  of  prime  responsibilities, 
became  a  fr(Mpi(*nt  visitor  to  thea¬ 
tres  and  concerts,  and  also  spent 
much  tim(5  in  the  company  of  her 
grandcliildren.  In  the  abdication 


Bibliography.  The  career  of  Mary 
has  been  used  in  stories,  poems,  and 
dramas.  Among  the  last  may  be 
mentioned  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart  ; 
Swinburne’s  trilogy,  Chasielard. 
Bothwell,  and  Mary  Stuart  ;  Drink- 
water’s  Mary  Stuart  ;  Gordon 
Oaviot’s  Queen  of  Scots.  Lives  and 
studies  include  those  by  D.  Hay 
Fleming,  1897  ;  E.  Linklater,  1933  ; 
M,  Bowen,  1934;  M.  P.  Willcocks, 
1939.  Consult  also  The  Casket 
Letters  and  M.  Q-  of  S.,  T.  F. 
Henderson,  2nd  ed.  1890  ,*  Love 
Affairs,  M.  A.  S.  Hume,  1903 ; 
The  Mystery  of  M.  Q.  of  S.,  A.  Lang, 
new  ed.  1904  ;  Trial,  ed.  A,  F. 
Steuart,  1923  ;  Persecution  of  M.  S., 
Sir  E.  A.  Parry,  1931  ;  In  My  End 
Is  My  Beginning,  M.  Baring,  1931. 
Mary  (1658-1718).  Queen  of 

Jame.s  II  of 
Great  Britairn 
known  as  Mary 
of  Modena. 
Born  at  Mod- 
e  n  a ,  Get.  5 , 
1658,  she  was  the 
only  daughter 
of  the  duke  of 

Mary  ot  Modena,  ’  Modena,  amem- 
Queen  of  England  ber  of  the  Esie 


Overseas,  and  Empress  ot  India. 
Eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Teck  and  his  wife, 
Mary  (daughter  of  the  1st  duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  granddaughter  of 
George  III),  she  was  born  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  May  26,  1807,  and 
baptized  Victoria  Mary  Augusta 
Louise  Olga  Pauline  Claudine 
Agnes.  She  was  Imown  in  the 
family  circle  as  May. 

During  her  girlhood  she  lived 
mostly  at  Kensington  until  1883. 
then,  after  a  sojourn  in  Florence, 
the  family  moved  to  White  Lodge, 
Richmond  Park.  In  1891  she  was 
betrothed  to  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  heir  (after  his  father,  the  prince 
of  Wales)  to  the  British  throne. 
He  died,  Jan.  14,  1892 ;  and  on 
May  3,  1893,  the  engagement  of 
the  princess  to  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  was  announced.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  July  6, 
1893,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  James’s 
Palace.  The  duke  and  duchess 
lived  at  York  House,  London,  and 
York  Cottage,  Sandringham.  On 
his  father’s  accession  as  Edward 


cri.si.s  of  Deo.  1936,  she  took  no 
public  part. 

During  the  S(^coiid  Great  War 
she  lived  at  Badminton,  Gloa. 
homo  of  tho  duko  and  duchess 
of  Beaufort,  roiurning  to  Marl¬ 
borough  House  in  1945, 

Queen  Mary’s  c^ousistently  regal 
appearance  and  doportmout  never 
failed  to  arous(^  admiring  com¬ 
ment.  A  needlewoman  of  skill,  she 
presented  to  tho  prime  minister  in 
1950  a  caiqict  in  gros  point,  on 
which  she  had  been  working  since 
1941,  to  bo  sold  for  dollars. 
Thousands  saw  it  when  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  U.K.,  tho  U.S.A., 
and  Canada  before  it  was  sold. 

One  of  tho  most  In^ovod  of 
British  (pioon  cJouHoris,  she  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  her  p(‘Of)le  by 
her  many  charitable  acts  and 
sense  of  duty  to  the  country’s  wel¬ 
fare  during  the  periods  of  greatest 
'  crisis  in  its  history.  Her  (loath  on 
March  24,  1953,  was  widely  and 
sincerely  mourned.  See  Dolls’ 
House  ;  George  V.  Consult  Lives, 
C.  Cavendish,  1930 ;  (Sir  G. 
Arthur,  1935. 
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Mary  (1515-00).  Queen  of 
James  V  of  Scotland,  and  known  c 
as  Mary  of  Guise  and  Mary  of  Lor-  C 
raine.  A  daughter  of  Claude,  dulce  1 

of  Guise,  she  o 
p  “  “  ' '  was  born  at  d 

'  -ir  '>iu  i  Bar-lc-Diie,  v 

!  iW"  -M'  I  22.  if'i-'''-  '■ 

Jw  .  .  !  tn  I5J4  Hhe  cl 

married  Louis 
1 1  Li  k  0  o  f  0  r  ■  0 

leans,  who  died  1 
three  v  0  a  r  s 
later.  Hont-y  . 

Mary  oi  Guise,  ViU  sued  for 
Queen  of  Scotlanfl  hand,  but  f 

After  Jameson  1538  sho  bo-  C 

came  the  wife  of  James  V,  to  whom  ' 
she  bore  two  sons,  who  died  in  < 
infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Mary. 
Jameti*  died  in  1542,  and  thedr  I 
daughter  became  queen,  with  Car-  ^ 
dinal  Beaton  as  regent.  Ben, ton  ' 

fell,  and  Mary  and  her  daughter  ' 
escaped  to  Stirling,  where  the  child 
was  crownc'd. 

Mary  of  Guise  now  playc^d  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  Scottish  politics, 
and  formed  a  close  allia,nc!e  with 
France.  Her  chief  obstacle  was 
James,  carl  of  Arran,  now  regent, 
who  looked  to  Fngland  for  support. 

In  1554  he  resigned  and  Mary  be¬ 
came  regent.  Able  and  honest,  she 
was  not  popular,  and  had  a  bitter 
enemy  in  Knox.  In  1559  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  the  lh*ot(^stant 
party  by  placing  a  garrison  in 
Perth,  but  her  action  was  ill- 
timed ;  she  was  forced  to  floe  to 
Dunbar,  and  at  Edinburgh  was 
declared  deposed,  Oct.  21.  Mary 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Juno  ll,  1590. 

Mary  (b.  1897).  British  princess, 
knovtm  as  thcPrincessKoyal,  count¬ 
ess  of  Plarowood.  Only  daughter 
of  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary, 
she  was  born  at  York  Cottage, 
Sandringham,  April  25,  1897,  and 
christened  Victoria  Alexandra 
Alice  Mary.  Pier  education  was 
supervised  by  Mile.  Dussau,  and 
during  the  .First  Great  War  she 
trained  as  a  nurse  at  the  Groat 
Ormond  St.  hospital  for  children. 
She  later  became  president  of  the 
girl  guides.  On  Feb.  28,  1922,  she 
married  Viscoxint  Lascelles,  who  in 
1929  became  6th  earl  of  Flarewood 
(g.v.).  Two  sons  were  born  to 
them ;  George  Henry  Hubert,  7th 
earl  (b.  Feb.  7,  1928),  and  Gerald 
David  (b.  Aug.  21,  1924),  On  the 
death  of  Princess  Louise  she  was 
created  Princess  Royal,  Jan,  1,1932. 
She  later  became  controller-com¬ 
mandant  of  the  A.T.S.  (maj.-gen. 
of  W.R.A.C.).  During  the  visit  of 
George  VI  to  N.  Africa  in  the 
Second  Great  War  she  was  a 
councillor  of  state.  She  resided 
mostly  at  Harewood  House. 


Mary  Barton.  Novel  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  life  by  Elizabeth  Cloghoru 
Gaskoll,  Hrst  published  in  1848. 

It  is  a  sympatliotically  told  story 
of  worlving-class  life  in  Manchester 
during  a  period  of  distress.  This 
was  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  hrst  novel, 
written  as  a  distraction  after  t  he 
death  of  an  infant  son. 

Maryborough.  Fuglish  name 
of  the  town  in  Laoighis  co.  called 
by  the  Irish  Port  Laoighise  (q.v.). 

Maryborough.  Town  of  Vic- 
tioria,  Australia,  in  'falbot  co.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Loddon  valley,  118 
m.  by  liy.  N.W.  of  Melbourne,  at 
an  ait.  of  1,787  ft.  There  are  rly. 
workshops  and  iron-foundries, 
Bold  ia  mined  locally.  Pop.  5,000. 

Maryborough.  Port  in  (k^ueona- 
land,  Australia.  It  is  20  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mary  river,  167 
m.  N.  of  Brisbane,  and  on  the 
coastal  rly.  linking  Brisbane  to 
Rockhampton.  It  is  the  outlet  of 
the  Gympie  gold  and  Burnirn  coal 
lields,  and  has  the  biggest  iron  and 
stool  foundries  in  Quoenslan<L  Tim¬ 
ber  is  exported.  Pop.  14,500. 

Mary  Celeste,  A  vessel  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  mystery  of  the  sea.  On 
Doc.  5,  1872,  the  brig  Dei  Gratia, 
commanded  by  Captain  More¬ 
house,  sighted  the  brigantine  Mary 
Celeste  about  180  m.  oft  the  coast 
of  Portugal.  Morehouse  was  a 
friend  of  Capt.  Briggs,  master  of 
the  Mary  Celeste,  and  seeing  no  one 
at  the*  wheel,  ho  boarded  the 
vessel.  No  one  was  on  board,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  disorder.  The 
last  entry  in  the  log  book  was  dated 
Nov.  24 ;  but  a  slate  in  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin  recorded  that  on  the 
25th  the  Mary  Celeste  was  passing 
N.  of  the  island  of  8anta  Maria  in 
the  Azores.  During  ten  days  she 
had  to  all  appearances  held  her 
course  for  750  m.  unstoored. 


Mary, 

Piinoess  Royal 
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Morehouse  took  the  ship  in  tow 
and  continued  his  voyage  to  Gib¬ 
raltar.  A  cutlass  was  found,  with 
what  might  have  been  bloodstains, 
and  on  the  deck  some  marks  which 
looked  like  spots  of  blood,  while 
there  were  curious  cuts  on  the 
bows.  Briggs  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  the  ship  carried  a  crow  of 
seven.  It  was  stated  that  the 
ship’s  boat  was  hanging  on  the 
davits  when  she  was  found. 

Many  explanations  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  the  mystery. 
The  cuts  on  the  bows  vvere  shown 
to  have  no  signilicance,  and  the 
stains  on  the  cutlass  wore  proved 
not  to  be  blood.  In  1929  Laurence 
Keating  published  a  solution,  The 
Great  Mary  Celeste  Ftoa.x,  which 
was  based  on  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.  According  to  his  account 
Moi’ehouse  lent  Briggs  three  of  his 
crew  at  New  York,  the  others  in 
the  Mary  Celeste  being  a  rough  lot. 
One  of  the  crew,  Venholdt,  soon 
got  into  a  fight  with  the  mate 
Hullock,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
command  of  the  vessel.  Mrs. 
Briggs  was  accidentally  killed  by  a 
piano  falling  upon  her,  and  was 
buried  at  sea  by  the  mate,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  captain’s  wishes. 
Briggs  began  to  drink  heavily  and 
disap [)oared  one  night  after  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  mate.  Hullock  and 
Venholdt  again  came  into  contlict, 
and  the  latter  wont  overboard  and 
was  never  aeon  again.  At  Banta 
Maria  the  mate  and  two  others 
deserted,  taking  the  log  containing 
Briggs’s  complaints,  and  when  the 
Dei  Gratia  arrived  at  Santa  Maria 
the  Mary  Celeste  was  in  charge  of 
the  three  members  lent  by  More¬ 
house  and  the  English  cook 
Pemberton.  Morehouse  invented 
the  story  of  finding  a  deserted 
vessel  to  avoid  inquiries. 

In  1885  the  Mary  Celeste  was 
wrecked  off  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  in 
suspicious  circumstancea. 

MaryMll.  Suburb  of  Glasgow, 
.Scotland.  Lying  N.  of  the  Kelvin, 
it  is  an  industrial  and  working- 
class  residential  district,  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  long  streets  of 
‘‘  closes  ”  or  tenements.  Here  is 
Maryhill  barracks,  the  depot  of  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry.  Mary- 
hill  gives  its  name  to  a  borough 
constituency  of  Glasgow  including 
Ruchill. 

Maryland.  A  twin-engined 
bomber  designed  by  Glenn  Martin 
!  (U.S.A.)  for  service  in  the  Second 

Great  War.  It  achieved  particular 
success  in  the  early  Mediterranean 
campaigns  of  the  R.A.F.,  proving 
superior  in  performance  to  current 
Italian  fighters.  Powered  by  two 
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and  Whitney  Twin  W'asp 
radial  engines  of  l,hoO  li.p.,  the 
Maryland  carried  a  crew  of  three 
and'l,250  Ih.  of  bombs  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  304  in.p.li.  Wing 
span  was  61  ft.  4  ins.,  and  length 
46  ft.  S  ins. 

Maryland.  Alternative  name 
given  in  the  U.S.A.  to  the  old 
(lerinan  tune  to  which  the  song 
I)er  Tannenbaum  was  traditionally 
sung  around  the  family  Christinas 
tree.  The  tune  was  used  for  a 
.song,  Maryland,  my  Maryland, 
written  by  j.  R.  Randall,  ol  Balti¬ 
more,  in  i86l,  and  was  later  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  hymn-tune.  The  same 
tune  was  adopted  in  the  U.K.  for 
the  Socialist  song  The  Red  Flag. 

Maryland.  State  of  the  U.S.A. , 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  Union.  It  lies  on  both  shores 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  bounded 
N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by 
Delaware  and  the  Atlantic,  W.  by 
Virginia  and  W.  Virginia  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Potomac.  In  the 
E.  the  surface  is  low  and  marshy  ; 
to  the  W.  it  is  hilly,  being  crossed 
liy  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies  wdth 
some  peaks  over  3,000  ft.  high. 
Agriculturally,  Maryland  is  famous 
for  strawberries,  tomatoes,  spinach, 
and  tobacco.  The  capital  is 
Annapolis,  but  Baltimore  is  much 
the  largest  place.  Other  cities 
are  Cumberland,  Hagerstown,  and 
Frederick.  The  government  is 
carried  on  by  a  governor  and  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  delegates. 
The  state  sends  two  senators  and 
seven  representatives  to  congress. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  consisting  of  white 
and  coloured  members,  provides 
for  the  wMfare  of  the  state’s 
Negroes,  about  one-fifteenth  of 
the  whole.  Area  10,577  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1950)  2,343,001. 

Maryland  was  settled  by  R.C.s 
in  Charles  I’s  reign  and  remains 
a  centre  of  U.S.  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  the  first  American  cardinal, 
James  Gibbons,  having  been  born 
in  Baltimore.  In  the  first  U.S. 
census,  1790,  93  per  cent,  were  of 
British  stock.  In  the  1950  census 
63,689  vrere  registered  as  foreign- 
born,  of  whom  8,230  were  from 
the  U.K.,  4,129  from  Canada. 
Two  famous  Maryland  writers  are 
H.  L.  Mencken  and  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair.  The  walls  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  have  murals 
representing  various  beautiful 
Maryland  women,  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor. 

Marylebone.  London  place- 
name.  Popularly  used  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  hor.  of  London,  the  title 
being  officially  St.  Marylebone 


(f/.r.),  Marylebone  has  given  its 
name  to  a  rly.  terminus  (originally 
of  the  Great  Central  rly.,  later 
of  the  L.N.E.R.,  and  then  of  the 
Western  Region  of  B.R.).  Maryle¬ 
bone  Road  is  a  main  thoroughfare 
from  Edgware  Rd.  to  Great  Port¬ 
land  St.  Regent’s  Park,  which  is 
within  the  bor.,  was  once  called 
Marylebone  Park,  Pron.  marri- 
lebun. 

Marylebone  Cricket  Club. 

English  cricket  club,  regarded  as 
the  governing  body  t)f  the  game  in 
Englarul,  usually  referred  to  as  tlu^ 
M.O.C.  It  dates  from  1787,  when 
some  members  of  the  White 
Conduit  club  began  to  play  on 
Lord’s  ground  in  Dorset  Square, 
and  called  themselves  the  Maryle¬ 
bone  club.  In  1788  the  laws  of 
cricket  were  revised  by  the  club, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  controlling  body. 
All  alterations  in,  and  additions 
to,  the  laws  must  bo  accepted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  at  an  annual  meeting. 
The  club,  which  owns  Lord’s 
cricket  ground,  is  governed  by  a 
president  (who  holds  offi(‘e  for  a 
year),  treasurer,  four  irusices, 
and  committee  of  15.  The  M.G.H 
is  responsible  for  representative 
English  touring  teams  overseas. 
Presidents  of  the  club  have  in¬ 
cluded  Lord  Hawke,  8ir  Pelham 
Warner,  Prince  Philip,  duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  16th  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Mary  Magdalene.  Name  of 
the  woman  mentioned  with  others 
in  the  N.T.  as  being  healed  of  evil 
spirits  and  ministering  to  Christ 
of  her  substance.  She  was  present 
at  the  Crucifixion,  and  it  was  to 
her  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  first 
appeared  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  name  is  generally  understood 
as  indicating  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Magdala,  the  modern  El  Mcjdel, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Tradition  identified  Mary 
of  Magdala  with  the  unnamed 
penitent  of  S.  Luke  who  anointed 
Christ  with  the  spikenard.  Gregory 
the  Great  decided  that  the  two 
women  were  identical ;  on  his 
authority  the  feast  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene  was  arranged,  but  the 
identity  is  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  modern  critics. 

Marjrport.  Seaport,  market 
town,  and  urban  diat.  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ellen,  28  m.  S.W.  of 
Carlisle.  The  principal  buildings 
include  the  churches  of  S.  Mary 
and  Christ  Church.  The  chief 
industries  are  food  canning,  coal¬ 
mining,  the  manufacture  of  but¬ 
tons,  children’s  wear,  surgical 


hist runicut.s,  furniture,  and  (4cc- 
trical  equipment.  Originally, 
called  Ellenfoot,  the  town  wjIs 
renamed  Maryport  in  1750  be¬ 
cause  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
landed  here  in  1568.  fn  1750  also 
the  building  of  the  harbour  was 
begun,  and  docks  were  added  to  it 
in  the.  191h  century.  In  the 
vicinity  was  a  Roman  station,  of 
which  many  remains  have  been 
found.  I\Iarlv("t  dav,  Kri.  Pop. 
(1951)  12,234. 

Mary  Rose.  Faiilasy  in  3  aels 
byJ,  M.  Bari‘i(‘,  This  imaginative 
[jiee(^  with  its  ley  ”  at niosplu're 
is  a  notable  example  of  Barrie's 
art.  4’hc  heroine  "  disapp(su\s  ” 
into  the  realitis  of  ene.hantmeni, 
during  a  visit  to  a  Seoitish  island 
(d’he  Island  wlucdi  Lilces  to  be 
Visited),  and  on  her  return  home 
many  years  later  is  rc])rescmt'ed  as 
untouched  by  age  or  experience. 
Produced  at  the  Ilaymarket 
9’hciatre,  London,  A[)ril  22,  1920, 
witli  ineideutal  musii'i  by  Normau 
O’Neill,  it  ran  for  399  perlbnu- 
aiiees.  Fay  (■ompt<m  played  Maiy 
Rose,  and  Rolaud;  Loraine  the 
double  pari  of  her  Imshaiid  and 
soldier  son.  It  was  revived  several 
times, 

Mary  Ward  Settlement.  A 

Britisli  social  w<draro  inatitnte 
founded  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  {mi  Mary  Augusta  Ward). 
In  1897  it  moved  into  a  now  build¬ 
ing  at  5-7,  Tavistock  Place, 
London,  W.G.  ( I ),  originally  eallcd, 
after  a  generotis  benefactor  John 
Passmore  Edwards,  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Institute.  ft  was  re¬ 
named  in  1921  to  commemorate 
tlu^  founder  after  her  death  in 
1920.  Hs  acdivitiies  iuchuhi  even¬ 
ing  classes  for  adults,  (dubs  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  a  legal  advica^ 
centre,  and  craft  (dasses  for  old 
peopl(^.  Tho  Si,  John  Ambularu’e 
Brigade,  tbe  United  Nations 
Association,  the  Clarion  Fellow¬ 
ship,  and  other  so(dc1  les  hold  public 
and  coTumitiee  meetings  on  the 
premises.  A  school  for  })hysieally 
handicapped  (duldren,  founded  by 
Mrs.  Ward  in  1898  and  taken 
over  by  the  L.G.O.,  meets  in  an 
adjoining  building. 

iyiarzipan  ((hu*.).  Sweetmeat 
made  of  ground  almonds  and  sxigar 
in  about  equal  proportions,  bound 
with  egg  and  flavimred  with  lemon 
juice,  rose  water,  or  orange  tlower 
water.  It  is  used  as  an  icing  for 
cakes  and  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  is 
often  called  almond  paste.  March- 
pane  is  tho  older  English  name. 

Masaccio  (140l~n.  1428).  Flor¬ 
entine  painter.  Born  at  Castel  San 
Giovanni  di  Valdarno,  Deo.  21, 
1401,  he  was  named  Tommaso 
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(Juidi,  but  is  invariably  known  by 
his  nickname  Masaccio,  inca,niiis 
loutish  Tom.  In  1417,  commis¬ 
sioned  to  decorate  a  chapel  for 
Cardinal  San  Clemente,  he  pa,inted 
a  Crucifixion  and  serenes  from  the 
lives  of  SS,  Catherine  and  Clement. 
Between  1423  and  1428  lie  pahitod 
12  frescoes  in  the  Braneaeci  Chapel 
in  the  Carmine,  representing  scenes 
from  the  Bible.  He  died  in  Rome 
about  1428.  His  Madonna  and 
(Hiild  with  Angels  was  acqnii'cd  for 
the  National Callery,  London,  191(3. 

Masai.  Negro  people,  some 
2(10,000  in  number,  of  Nilo-Hamitic 
affinity  in  east  AFihia,  noUal  for 
their  military  prowi'ss  at.  tlui  time, 
of  European  penetration.  Tlu'ir 
traditions  indicate  that,  tlu^y  pro¬ 
bably  came  from  the  area  to  thi^ 
south  of  Lake  Biudolf.  44ic  Masai 
proper  are  purely  jiast.oral,  though 
some  groups  have  been  forced  l,o 
take  up  cultivation  ;  through 
trade  with  Bantu  they  procure 
necessaries  that  their  cattle  are 
unable  to  provide.  Their  kinshi)) 
system  stresses  agnat  ie  deset'iil ,  and 
clans  are  totemii^  and  ))a,triliueal. 
The  function  of  tlu^  complex  ugi'set, 
system  was  to  provide  a  iierinaiumt 
warrior  force  ami  to  instrmt,  in 
(liseipline.  Marriage  is  riihMl  by 
clan,  agesef,  and  kinship  tiies. 

Masaniello.  Naim‘  Ln’vi'U  to 
the  Neapolitan  jiatitot,  Tommaso 
Auiello  (1 622-47 ),  A  lislu'rman  of 
Amalti,  he  became  leader  of  the 
})opulaec  when  tlu^y  rose  against 
the  Spanish  tyranny  in  Naph's, 
July  7,  1647.  Count  d’Arcos,  the 
viceroy,  was  driven  to  CaHteliiuovo, 
and  for  six  days  Masaniello  wa,H 
ruler  of  the  city.  Ho  tried  to  mod¬ 
erate  the  fury  of  the  mob  and  re¬ 
strain  their  excesses.  On  July  13, 
d’Arcos  agreed  to  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  three  days  later 
Masaniello  was  mnrdcrod  and  mu¬ 
tilated  by  his  old  adherents.  His 
story  forms  the  theme  of  Auber’s 
opera,  La  MuettiC  de  Portiei. 

Masaryh,  Jax  GAiuiinun  (1886- 
1648).  The  son  of  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk,  he  entered  the.  O/eeho- 

Slovak  foreign 

J  ®  ’  and  served  in 

H  London 

!,|  and  Washing- 

*•,  'O'Si  '  embassies 
"  ■  '  before  becom- 

'^9^'  ing  arobassa- 
dor  to  Great 

Britain  in 
Jan  G.  Masaryk,  i  qor,  t,^  i  qoq 

Czech  politician 

and  in  1940  became  foreign  minister 
in  the  provisional  CKecho-Slovak 
government  whieli  was  s(d  nj)  in 
London.  lie  was  deputy  prime 


Jan  G.  Masaryk, 
Czech  politician 


minister,  1941-45,  tluriiig  which 
time  he  became  widely  know'ii  to 
British  listeners  by  Ids  broadcasts 
in  the  B.B.O.  Brains  Trust.  With 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Czecho- 
tSlovak  republic  he  became  foreign 
minister,  and  led  his  country’s 
delegations  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference  of  1945  and  to  the  Paris 
peace  conference  ;  he  was  retained 
in  his  post  in  the  government 
formetl  after  the  Communist  coup 
(I'/lat.  Feb.,  1948.  He  committed 

suicide  (to  all  appearances)  by 
throwdng  himself  from  a  wnndow, 
Mar(;h  10. 

Masaryk,  Thomas  Gauuiguio 
(1850-1937),  Man  of  Icttm-s  and 
ilrsi.  ])reHidc'nt  of  the  re])ublic  of 

(bz  c  c  h  o  -  W I  o  - 
valda.  Fie  was 
horn,  Mar.  7, 
1850,  at  Flodo- 
nin,  his  father 
being  a  Mora¬ 
vian  coachman 
and  his  moth¬ 
er  of  mixed  Slo¬ 
vak  and  Gcr- 

T.  G.  Masaryk,  nian  desccnti. 

President  of  ir,, 

Czecho-Slovakia  ^  ' 

cate<l  at  the, 

Czeeli  school  at  Czejkoviee  and  the. 
German  sebool  at  Hnstopceh,  and 
workc'd  as  a  locksmith  in  Vienna 
and  a  blacksmith  in  Moravia.  In 
1865  he  was  able  to  resume  his  stu¬ 
dies,  lirst  at  Brno,  and  latc'r  at 
Vienna,  where  he  graduated,  and 
Leipzig.  In  1882  be  became  a 
professor  at  Fragile  university. 

H(‘.  w'as  <‘l(‘cterl  to  the  Austrian 
Reie.hsrath  in  1891,  but  resigned 
two  years  later.  Re-elected  in 
1907,  he  deuouneod  the  conduct  of 
t8erbo-0roat  alTairs  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  especially  with  regard  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  When 
the  First  (4rcat  War  broke  out  he 
t‘Hi!apcd  from  Austria  to  campaign 
for  a  free  Ozecsho-Slovakia,  found¬ 
ing  with  Ur.  Benes  and  Genera) 
dtefanik  the  Czecho-Slovak  Nation  - 
al  Council  which  in  1918  was  i-ecog- 
nized  as  the  country’s  provisional 
government.  In  1915  he  took  up  an 
appointment  at  King’s  College. 
London,  and  his  writings  proved 
so  dangerous  to  the  Austrians  that 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  and  his  property  confis¬ 
cated.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  newly-formed  Czecho-Slovak 
republic,  Nov.  14,  1918,  and  re¬ 
elected  in  1920,  1927,  and  1934 : 
but  in  Leo.,  1935,  his  failing  health 
induced  him  to  resign.  He  died 
Sept.  14,  1937.  The  whole  period 
of  his  country’s  independence  drew 
inspiration  from  him.  He  cncour- 
ag(Hl  bis  compatriots  to  maki^  Hudr 
cuuutry  an  observatory  hum  w  liieh 


to  watch  developments  in  all  parts 
of  the  wmrid,  Ffis  waitings,  ni 
Czech  and  German,  include  Blaise 
Pascal,  1883  ,  Slavic  Studies, 
1889;  Russia  and  Europe,  1913; 
The  World  Revolution,  1925.  His 
war  memoirs  appeared  in  1925. 
A9ceCzecho-Slovakia.  Coimilt  Presi¬ 
dent  Masaryk  Tells  His  Story,  re¬ 
counted  by  Karel  Capek,  1933 ; 
Lives,  L.  A.  LowTie,  1930 ;  E. 
Ludwig,  Fhig.  trails.  J.  Murphv, 
1936;  R.  J.  Kemer,  1938;  V. 
Cohen,  1941  ;  P.  Selver,  1941. 

Masaya.  Town  of  Nicaragua, 
capital  of  the  dc'pt.  of  Masaya.  At 
an  alt.  of  about  3,000  ft.,  near  Lake 
Masaya,  it  is  16  m.  by  liy.  S.FL  of 
Managua.  The  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  produce  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  rice.  l\)p  30,372. 

Masbate.  One  of  the  Philipinne 
Islands.  Situated  W.  of  Samar  and 
S.  of  Luzon,  it  forms,  with  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  province  of 
Masbate,  which  has  an  area  of 
1,260  Mil.  m.  Witli  hills  rising  to 
2,500  ft.,  it  has  large  forest  tracts, 
producing  excellent  timber.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  undeveloped,  and  stock- 
raising  and  fishing  are  the  chief 
mdustries.  Maiuiiaetures  includ(‘ 
mats  and  sugar  sacking,  and  a 
fairly  large  exiioi't  trade  is  carried 
on  from  Masbate,  the  capital,  and 
several  other  good  harbours.  It 
W’as  oecuiiied  by  the  Japanese  in 
April,  1942,  and  liberated  when 
Japanese  opposition  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ceased  early  iu  1945.  Pop. 
of  province*,  108,800. 

Mascagni,  Pietro  (1863-1945). 
Italian  composer.  Born  at  Leghorn, 
Dec.  7,  1863,  the  son  of  a  baker,  he 

studied  music 

Milan.  In  1890, 

suddenly  into 
>  ^4”"^  fame  by  the 
production  at 
Rome  of  the 
one-act  opera 
(J  a  V  a  11  e  r  i  a 
*  tusticana.Th  is 
w'un  for  mm 
worhlwide  })opularity.  lu  1895  be 
was  made  director  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatoire  at  Pesaro,  and  after  a  tour 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  operatic  conductor 
he  became  a  teacher  in  Rome.  His 
other  operas  include  L’Amico 
Fritz,  1891  ;  IHs,  1898 ;  Pariaina, 
1913  ;  and  Nero,  1935.  He  died 
Axig.  2,  1945. 

Mascara,  Town  of  Algeria.  At 
an  alt.  of  1,834  ft.,  93  m.  by  rly. 
S.E,  of  Oran,  it  has  a  large  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  and  cereals.  Mascara  was 
the  residence  of  Abd-el-Kadcr  who, 
in  1837,  pn*aeluMl  tlu^  holy  w’ar  of 
exleriniiuiiion  aguiust  the  Ghris- 


Fietro  Mascagni, 
Italian  composer 
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tians.  It  ^\as  taken  by  the  French 
under  Bugeaud  on  May  30,  1841. 
Pop.  31,842.  The  name  mascara 
is  given  to  eyelash  cosmetic. 

Mascarene.  Collective  name 
lor  three  islands  E.  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mauritius, 
Pieunion,  and  Rodriguez.  Reunion 
was  discovered  hv  the  Portuguese 
Mascarenhas  in  1545. 

Tyfas  d’Azil.  AErenchhamlet 
near  the  P}Tenees,  remarkable  for 
the  discovery  by  Edouard  Piette 
ill  1887  of  mesolithic  remains.  It 
has  a  natural  limestone  tunnel 
450  yds.  long.  See  Azilian. 

Masdevallia.  Large  genus  of 
epiphytal  plants  of  the  family 
Orcliidaceae.  They  are  natives 
of  the  mountain  regions  of  tropical 


1917.  With  Reynard  the  Pox, 
1919,  and  Right  Royal,  1920, 
vigorous  pictures  of  sport  in  the 
English  shires,  Masefield  resumed 
his  narrative  genre.  Nearly^  all 
the  volumes  to  this  date  have 
much  about  ships  and  the  sea. 
But  in  the  Second  Great  V\'ar  no 
subject  ins} tired  him  so  much  as 
the  women’s  land  army.  Col¬ 
lected  Poems  appeared  in  1932. 


America  The  leaves 


long 


and  leathery,  and  the  very  striking 
flowers  are  borne  singly  or  in  pairs 
at  the  summit  of  long,  leafless 
stalks.  Sepals  form  the  showy  part, 
the  small  petals  being  concealed. 

Masefield,  John  Edward  (b. 
1878).  English  poet  laureate. 
He  was  born  at  Ledbury,  June  1, 

'penAis  early 

years  wander- 

few;;;^ 


V'' 


f  • 


w"-'  ing.  as  a  sailor 

hi'-  '  before  the 

and  in 
varied  employ¬ 
ment  in  the 
U.S.A.,  gain¬ 
ing  the  hard 
experience  he 

T  T.  w  n  was  later  to 

John  Masefield,  ■  ,  i  ^ 

English  poet  laureate  write  a  bout. 

Salt-water  Bal¬ 
lads  were  published  in  1902,  A 
Mainsail  Haul,  1905,  his  edition  of 
Dam  pier’s  Voyages  in  1906,  and 
thencefoi'ward  he  pursued  literary 


MasdevalUa  abbreviata.  Leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  Peruvian  plant 

His  plays  include  The  Tragedy 
of  Nan  (in  dialect),  1909  ;  Pompey 
the  Great,  1910  ;  Philip  the  King, 
1914;  Good  Eriday,  1916;  The 
Trial  of  JesuSj  1925  ;  Tristan  and 
Isolt,  1927.  Among  novels  and 
adventure  stories  are  Captain 
Margaret,  1908  ;  Lost  Endeavour, 
1910  ;  Sard  Marker,  1924;  Odtaa, 
1920 ;  The  Bird  of  Dawning, 
1933;  Dead  Ned,  1938;  New 
Chum,  1944.  In  1911  came  a 
modest  study  of  Shakespeare. 
Masefield  succeeded  Bridges  as 
poet  laureate  in  1930  and  was 
awarded  the  O.M.  in  1935.  So  Long 
to  Learn  (autobiography)  ap¬ 
peared  in  1952. 

Alan  Phillips 

Maseru.  Distrwt  and  capital 
town  of  Basutoland,  S.  Africa, 
The  town  has  a  mission  station, 


associated  with  Isaac  Holden. 
He  pei'fectcd  a  compre.ssed  air 
brake  for  rlys.,  a  silk-combing 
machine,  a  velvet  loom,  and  a 
method  of  utilising  silk  wa.ste. 
In  1891  ho  was  imule  a  baron, 
and  he  died  Feb.  2,  1900.  At  one 
time  possessed  of  great  wealth,  he 
bought  Swinton  IHrk,  Jcrvaiilx 
Abbey,  and  extensive  estates  in 
the  yVest  Riding.  H(‘.  was  a  strong 
tariff  reformer.  Pton.  Mass-ha im 

Masham,  Abigail  (d.  1734). 
English  eourti(‘r.  The  daughter  of 
Francis  Hill,  a  London  merchant, 
she  was  ajipointcd  woman  of  the 
bedcliainher  to  Queen  Anne, 
through  the  iiilliienee  of  her  cousin, 
the  duclicss  of  Marlborough.  In 
1707  she  [)riv’titely  married  vSamuel 
Ma.sha,m,  who  was  fhen  in  atten¬ 
dance  on  Priiua;  George  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  was  rjiiseil  to  the  ])eer- 
age  in  1712  as  Baron  JVIasham. 
The  duchess  soon  found  that  her 
cousin  was  supplanting  her  in  the 
queen’s  favour  and  was  assisting 
her  enemy  Harley.  In  the  quarrel 
that  ensued  Mrs.  Masham  was 
victorious,  and  her  power  in¬ 
creased.  Slie  was  driven  into 
retirement  with  Ikm*  husband  by 
Anne’s  d(Ni,th  in  1714,  8he  died 
Dee.  (),  1734. 

Mashhad.  See  Mcslied. 

Mashie.  Golfer’s  iron  club,  in¬ 
termediate  in  length  of  Hhaft  and 
loft  of  fac'-e  between  the  iron  and 
niblick.  Its  main  purpose  is  for 
comparatively  short  approaches, 
so  played  that  the  bail  will  stop 
on  the  green  near  the  pin. 

Mashonaland.  District  of  S. 
Afri(M,  now  part  of  Rhodesia.  It 
is  named  after  th(^  Mashonaa. 
Lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Matabelcland, 
it  is  a  mountainous  area,  but  is 


work.  In  the  First  Great  War 
he  served  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
France  and  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Many  pieces  in  the  volumes 
of  1902-05  and  in  Ballads  and 
Poems,  1910,  were  marked  by  the 
bold  rhythms  of  the  Kipling  school. 
In  1911  reputation  came  with 
the  first  of  his  long  narrative 
poems,  The  Everlasting  Mercy, 
recounting  in  rough-and-ready  but 
original  and  memorable  rhyme  the 
story  of  a  village  drunkard’s  con¬ 
version.  It  was  followed  by 
similar  works,  unequal  but  vivid 
in  st^  le  :  The  Widow  in  the  Bye- 
Street,  The  Daffodil  Fields,  and 
Dauber. 


with  industrial  school  and  hos¬ 
pital.  Near  the  Caledon  river,  it 
is  80  M.  E.  by  S.  of  Bloemfontein. 

Masham.  A  rural  dist.  and 
market  town  of  the  N.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  Uro, 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Ripon.  The  church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  partly  Nor¬ 
man.  There  is  a  grammar  school 
founded  in  the  18th  century;  the 
chief  industries  are  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  brewing. 
Market  day,  Wed.  Pop.  (1951) 
rural  dist.,  1,738.  Pron.  mas-hm. 

Masham,  Samuel  Cunlifi’e- 
Lister,  1st  Baron  (1815-1906). 
British  inventor  and  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  son  of  a  Yorkshire 


rich  in  minerals,  gold  having  been 
mined  hero  in  ancient  times,  and 
contains  excellent  pasture  land. 
Salisbury  is  the  chief  town  ;  others 
arc  Hartl(\y,  GatOoma,  Hmtali, 
and  Victoria.  Ma.shonaland  was 
included  in  the  grant  made  in 
1889  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Co.,  and  in  1890  a  force  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  it.  In  1893 
the  inroads  of  the  warlike  Mata- 
bele,  long  the  enemies  of  the  more 
peaceful  Maahonas,  led  to  tbA 
Matabele  War.  In  1896  the 
Mashonas  rebelled,  and  for  over  a 
year  the  rising  eontimied,  but  in 
the  end  it  was  put  down,  and 
Mashoiialand  became  soon  an 


Biography^  a  less  known  but 
truly  subjective  poem,  shows 
Masefield  concerned  "with  that 
ceaseless  striving  after  an  ideal 
beauty  wliieh  forms  the  subject  of 
the  series  of  gi'ave  and  beautiful 
sonnets  in  LoUingdon  Downs, 


squire,  Ellis  Gunliffe,  afterwards 
Cunlifie-Lister-Kay,  he  was  bom 
at  Calverlcy  Hall,  near  Bradford, 
Jan.  1,  1815.  He  began  business 
in  Liverpool,  afterwards  setting 
up  a  worsted  mill  at  Manningbam 
with  his  brother,  and  later  was 


integral  [lai’t  ol'  Rhodesia.  See 
Ih-itish  8.  Alfica  Co.  ;  Matabelc¬ 
land  ;  Rhodesia. 

Masinissa  (c,  238-148  b.o.). 
Nuniidian  king.  8on  of  the  king  of 
the  Massylians,  or  E.  Numidians, 
he  was  eduenled  at  Carthage,  and 
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in  the  second  Punic  war  at  first 
fouffht  for  the  Carthaginians,  but 
after  their  defeat  descrtcfl  to  tlu‘ 
Romans.  He  \va,s  luird  pressed 
both  by  the  Carthaginians  and  by 
another  Numidian  king,  Syphax. 
but  the  arrival  of  8cipio^  in  Africa 
in  204  B.c.  brought  relief,  and  Ma.- 
Binissa  was  able  to  play  an  ijn])or- 
tant  part  in  the  battle  of  Zania, 
202,  in  wliich  the  Carttuiginiaus 
were  completely  defeated.  As  a,  re¬ 
ward  for  his  services  to  tlie  Po)tnan 
cause,  he  receivcxl  the  territory  of 
Syphax,  and  thus  bec^anie  king  of 
ail  Nuinidia.  See  Soidionisba. 

Mask  (Pr.  masque,  vizor).  A 
covering  for  the  face,  assumed 
either  to  conceal  the  fc^atures  or  to 
represent  a  character.  Phe  hideous 
masks  ceremonially  used  by  many 
savage  peoples  are  infamded  to 
ward  off  demons,  to  exi)n‘ss  tot(‘m- 
istic  ideas,  and  to  terrify  ene¬ 
mies.  The  faces  of  the  dead  were 
masked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Mycenaean  Greeks,  Mexicans,  and 
Peruvians,  to  preserve  them  from 
molestation  by  evil  spirits.  In  the 
presentation  of  the  Creek  drama 
every  actor  wore  a  mask  suitiul  to 
the  character  he  porsouilied.  They 
were  made  of  bronze  or  eopjier, 
enamelled  or  painttal,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  add  power  to  the  voice  so 
that  the  actor  could  be  heard  at  the 
farthest  limit  of  tlic  vast  theatre. 
This  was  effected  by  fastening  the 
mask  to  the  head  with  a  kind  of 
periwig,  which  covered  the  h('ad 
and  left  only  a  circnhir  passage  for 
the  voice  to  sound  through,  wheiieo 
was  derived  the  Latin  word  for  a 
mask,  persona  {personare,  to  sound 
through). 

On  the  modern  stage  masks  luive 
been  discarded  by  actors  with 
speaking  parts,  the  smalhu'  stage 
requiring  the  use  of  fa<ual  expres¬ 
sion  and  of  vocal  asidos,  which 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  im¬ 
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j  'I  ‘Mask.  1  and  2. 
'  f  I  Japanese  theatrical 
‘  f  l  masks  of  carved 
™  A  and  lacquered 
wood.  3.  North 
j  ''W  American  Indian 
mask  used  in 
rmJjl  ceremonial  dances 
»?;  (Puget  Sound, 
Washington  CO.) 

I  and  2,  Victorui 
"ASS  1  ‘>»d  Alln’i'l  M  u,st’  iJir/ 


in  seulptun^  the  word  mask  is 
used  in  severa.1  connexions,  siudi 
as  a  r(q)res(uitation  of  the  human 
face,  whether  noble  or  groleH(juo. 
in  gargoyl(‘s,  on  tiles  lixed  at  the 
ends  of  eorniees  and  eaves,  or  on 
the  keystone  of  an  arch,  and  as  a 
east  of  a  laee  taken  after  dealh, 
tecihaically  a  d(‘ath-mask. 

Por  firoteet'ive  purposes  masks 
have  betm  tleveloped  into  various 
forms,  e.q.  tlu'i  inhalers  used  by 
tireiiHsi,  miners,  and  divers  when 
working  in  smoke  or  vitiated  air  or 
umffii'  water,  and  the  gas  respir- 
atoi's  worn  by  troojis  assailed  with 
poisonous  fumes.  The  word  mask 
is  also  ajiplied  by  military  engin- 
em's  to  a  sertam  provided  for  a  bat¬ 
tery,  and  to  earthworks  thrown  up 
to  protect  imm  when  constructing 
a  battery.  See  illus.  to  AiLor; 
Gomody ;  Uarlecjuin;  Masque; 
Masquerade  ;  Kespiniior. 

Mask.  Lough  ot  Ireland.  It  is 
on  the  borders  of  Galway  and 
Mayo,  and  contjuns  about  20 
islands.  It  is  12  rn.  long,  2  to  4  m. 
broad.  kSalmon  mid  trout  are 
caught.  On  the  H.IL  shore  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castks  built  in  the  13th 


watchmaker,  but  studied  eonjuring 
and  began  entertaining  at  the  age 
of  10.  In  IS05  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  one  Cooke,  ex¬ 
posed  the  mysteries  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  spiritualistic  (piaeks,  and  in 
1873  moved  to  fjoiidoa.  The 
partnership,  later  Maskelyne  and 
Levant,  took  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  and  The  Hall  of  Magic 
was  the  scene  of  ingenious  illusions 
until  they  moved  to  JSt.  George’s 
Hal)  in  1005.  Maskelyne  d ied  Mav 
18,  1917.  An  unwavering  opponent 
of  frauds  pc‘r[)otrated  under  the 
guise  of  spiritualism,  ho  was  never 
deecivcHl  by  any  pretendedmedium, 
whilst  the  secrets  of  many  of  his 
tricks  reinam  undiscoveretl. 

Maskelyne,  NiiviL(  1732  1811). 
British  astronomer.  Dorn  Oct.  6, 
1732,  he  was  educated  at  West- 


m  i  11  s  t  e  r  a  ml 
Oamliridge.  In 
17()1  he  ob¬ 
served  the 
t  r  a  n  s  i  t  o  i‘ 
Venus  from 
St.  Helena  on 
heliab  of  the 
Rioyal  Society. 
He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the 
a  s  1/  r  o  n  o  m  e  r 
royal,  1705,  and 


Nevil  Maskelyne, 
British  astronomer 

AjtcT  Vanderburoh 


founded  the  Nautical  Almanac  the 


following  yc^ar.  During  his  long 
tenant  at  Greenwich  he  also  com¬ 


piled  a  valuable  catalogue  of  fund¬ 
amental  st,iirs,  and  iiitroducicd 


systematic  publiiuition  of  results 
noted  at  the  fibservatory.  Ho  died 
Eel).  9,  1811. 


Masks  and  Faces.  Comedy  by 
Charles  Eeade  and  Tom  Taylor, 
founded  on  the  former’s  novel  Peg 
Woffington.  Produced  Nov,  20, 
1852,  at  The  Play  market,  it  had  a 
successful  run,  Mrs.  Stirling  play¬ 
ing  iVg  Woffington,  Leigh  Murray 
Sir  Charles  Pomander,  and  P>en- 


mense  auditorium  of  a  classic 
Greek  theatre.  But  masks,  especi¬ 
ally  of  grotesque  design  and  repre¬ 
senting  heads  of  animals,  still 
figure  prominently  in  pantomime. 
In  Shakespeare’s  time  ladies  com¬ 
monly  wore  black  masks  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  identity  in  public,  per¬ 
haps  always  did  this  in  the  theatre. 
Hence,  as  Nares  points  out,  if  a 
theatrical  company  had  no  male 
actor  physically  well  adapbul  to 
impersonate  a  woman,  he  could 
don  a  mask  and  yet  not  be  absurdly 
out  of  the  jticture.  Thus,  in  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  whem 
Flute  begs  not  to  play  a  woman 
since  he  has  a  board  coming, 
Quince  retorts  “  That’s  all  one  ; 


(‘cntury  and  restored  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bourke  in  the  17th. 

Maskell,  Dakiml  (b.  1908). 
British  lawn-tennis  player.  He 
was  born  in  London,  April  11,  1908, 
and  on  leaving  scliool  was  attached 
as  a  professional  to  Qviecu’s  CHub, 
London.  In  192G  he  won  the  Brit¬ 
ish  professional  lawn  tennis  cham¬ 
pionship,  and  between  that  year 
and  1949  won  that  title  15  times. 
In  1927  he  won  the  open  profes¬ 
sional  world  championship.  Pie 
was  official  coach  to  the  All-Eng¬ 
land  club  for  2G  years  until  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1955  ffrst  training 
manager  of  the  L.T.A. 

Maskeljme,  Joiid;  NEva(183U- 
1917).  British  entertainer  and  illu- 


jamin  Webshu'  Triplet. 

Masochism.  Term  in  p.sy- 
chology  used  to  denote  the  con¬ 
verse  of  sadism  (q.v.).  Plic  word 
derives  from  Leopold  von  Sacher- 
Masoch,  an  Austrian  novelist,  who 
described  tlie  condition. 

Mason.  Worker  in  building 
stone.  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  ai'tilicers  who  dress  or  hew 
blocks  of  stone  into  sizes  and 
shapes  suitable  for  building,  but  it 
includes  those  who  place  the  stones 
in  position  and  erect  the  buildings. 
From  earliest  times  the  mason’s 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
exclusive  craft.s.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  expert  masons  travelled  from 
town  to  town  over  Europe.  Tlie 


you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you 
ma^  speak  as  small  as  you  will,’ 


sionist,  Born  at  Cheltenham,  Deo. 
22,  1839,  he  was  aiq.Tcnticed  to  a 


term  is  also  used  tor  freemason. 
See  Freemasonry 
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Mason, 

Woo  DLEY 

novelist. 


A.  E.  W.  Mason, 
Biitisb  novelist 


AlFK ED  K D \\  A K  1) 

( lS(io~  11)48).  British 
Born  May  7,  1865,  he 
was  educated  at 
Dulwich  and 
Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  During 
0)06-10  he  was 
Lilxu'al  M.P.  h>r 
'ovcntry.  His 
irst  I  i  t  e  r  a  r  y 
sn  cross  uas  Tlu' 
C  o  11  r  t  s  h  i  i>  of 
Morrice  Biickliu*. 
1 KOO  :  it  was 


1  allotted  by  a  siu'ios  of  books  w  hich 
showed  the  power  to  impart  move¬ 
ment  to  a  story.  This  enabled  him 
to  achieve  success  in  a  series  of 
crime  novels,  featuring  a  French 
detective,  Hanaud.  Outstanding 
amous  his  writings  were  The  Foui“ 
Feathers.  1902  ;  The  Broken  Hoad. 
1907;  At  The  Villa  Rose,  1910; 
The  Turnstile.  19J2;  dMe  House 
of  the  Arrow,  1924  ;  d’he  Sap¬ 
phire,  1933  ;  hhre  over  England, 
1936  ;  Konigsmark,  1938.  Several 
of  these  were  draiuati.sed  and 
filmed,  and  Mason  aDo  wrott^ 
original  plays,  including  The 
Witness  for  the  Defence,  1911; 
Running  Water,  1922  ;  and  a  film 
script,  The  Drum,  1937.  In  1941 
lie  published  an  idealised  life  of 
Drake.  Mason  died  Xov.  22,-1948. 
Consult  Life,  R.  L.  Green,  1962. 

Mason,  JiVMES  ( b.  1909).  British- 
horn  U.iS.  actor.  Born  at  Hudders- 
licld,  May  15,  1909,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Marlborough  and  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  After  practis¬ 
ing  as  an  architect  in  Manchester, 
he  joined  a  repertory  c‘ompany, 
making  his  . 
first  profes¬ 
sional  appear¬ 
ance  at  Aider- 
shot  in  1931.  I 
In  1933  he  ap-  I 
peared  in  Gal-  - 
lows  Glorious 
at  the  Shaft('s- 
Imry  Then  tree 
London  ;  he 
played  at  the  ^ 

01(1  Vic  1933-  James  Mason, 

34.  the  Gate  British-born  U.S 
Theatre,  Dub-  actor 

liii,  1934-35.  He  entered  lilins  m 
Late  Extra,  1935,  but  did  not 
make  an  oiitstanding  reputation 
until  1939  in  1  Met  a  Murderer. 
On  the  strength  of  saturnine  per¬ 
formances  in  Thunder  Rock,  The 
Man  in  Grey,  Fanny  by  Gaslight, 
and  The  Seventh  Veil,  he  was 
voted  the  most  popular  British 
fdm  actor  in  the  Daily  Mail  poll  of 
1945,  His  later  lilui  sncci^is.sos  in- 
eiiidefl  rnlos  in  'rh«'  W'icked  Lady, 
Odd  Man  Out,  'flio  L'[)tunud 


Glass,  ddic  Reckless  Moment, 
Rommel  —  Desert  Fox,  Juliius 
Caesar,  A  Star  is  Born.  In  194-6  he 
went  to  the  U.S. A.,  taking  out 
papers  for  U.S.  citizenship  1954. 

Mason,  Sir  Josiah  (1795- 
IS81  ).  British  numufmdurer  and 
philaiithro|)ist,  born  Feh.  23,  1795, 
at  Kiddm-miuster.  In  1S25,  having 
gained  some  experience  in  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  factory,  he  bought  a 
small  business  and  became  a 
mannfactui’er  ol  hartlware,  soon 
(hw’oting  himself  mainly  to  making 
pmis,  in  which  lu'  built  up  a  large 
iiusiiK'ss.  'Phe  })eus  bore  tlu‘  nanu' 
of  James  Fm-ry,  the  I.ondon 
stationer  who  placed  them  on  tlu' 
market.  Mason  became  interesl.ed 

ill  oth(‘r  indus¬ 
tries  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  especi¬ 
ally  eli'ctro- 
pUitiiig.  Ill  1872 
he  was  knight¬ 
ed.  He  foundml 


ill  1  vS  SO  t'  h  e 
Mason  Science 
( Villege  at  Birm¬ 
ingham  (ouii  ol' 
wiiieli  in  1900 
developed  th(‘ 
Universit.y  of  Birmingham),  ami 
also  ail  orphanage  at  ErdingUm. 
He  died  June  16,  1881. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  Or¬ 


Sir  Josiali  Mason. 
British 

philanthropist 


iginally,  the  boundary  betwemi  the 
state.s  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  U.S.A.  It  was  drawoi  1763- 
67  by  two  English  astronomers, 
Charies  Mason  (1730-87)  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon  (d.  1777)  to  settle 
a  century-old  dispute  between  the 
two  states,  and  was  marked  by 
stones,  those  at  every  fifth  mile 
bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of 
Lord  Baltimore  and  on  the  other 
those  of  Penn  ;  a  number  of  these 
stones  remain.  After  the  Missouri 
Compromise  ig.n.)  of  1820  the 
name  Mason  and  DixoiPs  Line  was 
popularly  extmided  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  dividing  slave  from  fr(‘e  stall's 
and  territories  of  the  U.S.A. 

Mason  City.  City  of  Iowa, 
U.S.A..  the  CO.  seat  of  (k'lTo  Gordo 
CO.  It  stands  on  a  small  stream, 
70  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  is 
a  rly.  junction.  Settled  in  1853, 
it  was  incorporated  in  1870  and 
made  a  city  in  1881.  It  produces 
5  p.c.  of  the  natioiiA  eemoiit,  lias 
bric-k  and  tile  worlis,  makes  day 
ware,  and  has  meat  processing 
plants,  also  a  small  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  (1950) 
27,980. 

Masonry.  The  art  of  shaping 
or  building  in  stone  and  similar 
materials.  H-  an  ancient  era  It 
and  method  of  t'unsl nid ion,  sinm' 
bring  one  ul  Hie  lii;4  maleriulr 


used  lor  building.  It  is  not  possibk' 
to  giv('  the  dat('  of  the  first 
masonry  striieturi',  but  it  is  (|uite 
easy  to  hdk'vi'  that  prehistoric 
cavc-dwc'llers  adjusted  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  loo.se  blocks  at  t,h('  eu- 
t  rancx's  to  their  home  to  give  added 
protet'tion  against  the  weathei-, 
tlu'ir  enemii's,  and  tlu*  animals 
they  had  dispossosst'd. 

Sonu'  of  the  tinest  ('Xamples  of 
th('  masons’’  art,  in  ('xisltou'i'  to¬ 
day  an'  the  work  of  Ifu*  Gri'i'ks. 
14u'  eai’lit'r  wairks  oft  hi'  Egyptians 
\ver(‘  of  a  very  higli  (piality  too, 
but  it.  is  tJu'  magnitude  nf  Dk^ 
tasks  tlK'V  imd('rtot)k  rather  than 
the  (juality  of  llu'ir  a-etual  erafts- 
mansliip  that  is  imprc'ssivi'.  TIu' 
building  of  tlu'  pyramids,  which 
are  const  nu'ted  of  large  blocks  of 
graniti'  faci'd  on  Ihi'  outusidi'  with 
slabs  of  polished  alabaster,  was  a, 
task  wlueli  today  would  be  eun- 
sidi'i'ed  to  reijuire  the  aid  of 
im'chaideal  transport,  high  gradi' 
mitting  tools,  and  earboruiulum 
and  diamond  saws. 

Masonry  m  th('  Ibitisli  Isles 
luid  not,  go!  far  beyond  the  cavc- 
dvvi'lling  stag!'  Ix'fore  tlu'  coming  of 
tlu'  Homans,  and  a, It  hough  ilu'si' 
cai'ly  invad(‘rs  are  ehii'lly  fami'd 
for  their  road  building,  they  W't're 
rt'sponsible  also  for  many  strue- 
tures  and  founded  a  mimbi'r  of 
British  towms.  Aftiu'  their  dt'- 
parturo  in  a.d.  416,  tlu'  buildings 
snlfered  during  tlu'!  ti'oubled  times 
that  followed.  work  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  masons,  though 
t'rmle,  showed  the  indiu'iKx'  of  the 
Romans,  and  imich  of  t,h('  material 
from  Ronnin  buildings  whicli  had 
been  destroyi'd  or  had  gone  into 
decay  wais  used  again. 

Tlie  Normans  brought  with 
them  in  the  1  lib  (‘(‘utury  new 
idt'as  from  the  Continent,  their 
owai  craft, snuui,  and  sometimes 
t  heir  (uvn  mal,(‘nalH :  si'vi'r.d 
English  eatlu'drals  ('ont-ain  Nnr- 
man  w'ork  const, rueti'd  in  stone 
Irom  the  (jiiarric's  ol  (Gum  in 
Noi’inaudy. 

From  ih('  12t,h  t,o  the.  iotli 
eciitury  tlu'  (h'vi'lopimml  ot 
masonry  and  of  English  arehiiee- 
turc  can  be  most  easily  traei'd 
through  ecclesiastical  Imildings. 
Changing  conditions  of  life  and 
historic  I'Vi'Uts  art'  relh't'ted  in 
these  buildings  ;  nt'w  idt'as,  new 
tools,  and  new  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  heI[)od  to  didtu’mine  the 
style  of  arehitecturc. 

Norman  masonry  can  be  cli- 
videtl  int(^  iw’ti  almost  distinct 
periods.  The  earlit'r  e.xamph's 
retain  mueli  of  tin'  enidt'iiess  ol 
Saxnti  work  ■  wid<*  joints  betu'cen 
blocks,  iihallow  uioultUngs,  typical 
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of  the  work  of  the  iixo  and  not  th(‘  Ma,Ht)iiry  in  tlio  Ikn'poudu-ular 
chisel.  Tiio  uso  of  tho  chisel  style  Is  niore  huImIucmI,  couHi(l('ro(l 
brought  about  an  almost  sudden  to  be  a  relleetiou  on  the  Ulaek 
change  in  the  quality  of  crafts-  Death  which  teriiiiuati'd 
maaship,  and  some  exam()les,  fjj.  Deeorahal  iK'riod.  Mouldimcs 


at  Canterbury  and  Witu'hestcu-, 
show  a  line  of  demarcation  so 
clear  that  the  period  of  the  work 
can  be  traced  almost  to  a  stone. 

The  Early  English  period,  ap¬ 
prox.  the  13th  cent.,  shows  a 
steady  tlevelopnnnit  of  (n*aft  skill 
both  in  the  finishirtg  of  th(^  blocks 
theins(*lves  and  in  eonstruef ion. 
Deeply  cut  moui(lii»gs,  elnst(M'(aI 
columns  surmountical  by  carved 
foliated  capitals,  fihinner  walls  with 
^  larg(‘r  and  mor(* 


sci(*ntilicallv  de 


Fig.  1 


■fe-. 
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to  he  a  relleetiou  oti  the  DIaek 
Ih'.atih  which  terininati'd  tlu' 
Decorated  pinlod.  Mouldings 
wtu‘(‘>  shallow,  mullious  werc^  car- 
rual  vertically  through  the  tii-acery 
of  the  windows  and  tho  gco- 
uuitrical  pahterus  bcaatme  simple 
sub-division  of  tlu^  bars. 

Many  ginat  masonry  structures 
h;iv(‘  h(‘(m  erectxal  since  the  (uid 
of’  tim  <h)thi<‘  p<un)d,  c.f/.  woi'ks 
by  \\  ('(‘u,  Nash,  Dany,  and  Pugin. 
liiv(U'pool  caldualral  is  an  exa.m])le 
of  doth  eenti.  masoniy  ;  stnad.<'d 
iu^  11)01,  tJiis  great  building  was 
st.ill  far  Irom  <*ompl<‘la^  when  work 
on  it  was  int(‘rrui)t(‘d  by  1,he 
lS(H-ond  (Ireat  War. 

Masonry  tends  to  iHuauiU',  a. 
H(u*i(^s  of  specialised  ti-adt's,  ('aeh 

with  its  own 
sp('ciaJiK<‘d  craflB- 
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Masonry.  Fig.l.  Bubble  masonry 
with  dressed  quoins  or  corners.  Fig. 
2.  Rusticated  ashlar  masonry  back¬ 
ed  with  brickwork.  Fig.  3.  B|asonry 
lacing  steel  frame  construction 


Fig.  3 


signed  buttresses  are  typical.  Rib¬ 
bed  vaulting  was  introduced  and 
developed,  tracery  in  windows, 
which  began  as  simple  piercings, 
became  ultimately  separations  of 
the  mullions. 

The  growth  of  the  Decorated 
style,  w'hich  covers  approx,  the 
14th  cent.,  was  gradual.  This 
period  includes  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  examples  of  Gothic 
masonry.  The  mouldings  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  rounds  and  hoUow's 
separated  by  Allots,  many  of  the 
members  being  decorated  by  the 
familiar  bell  flower.  Much  of  the 
tracery  of  the  windows,  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  period, 
was  geometrical  in  construction 
and  varied  considerably  in  de.sign, 


men.  it  can  be  divided  according 
to  the  material -“"granite  masonry, 
marble,  bardstono,  softstom^  etc., 
and  also  according  to  the  typo  of 
(‘onstruetion,  e.jj.  rubble  masonry, 
wbercs  tlm  blocks  are  unwrought 
and  are  laid  and  bonded  in  the 
natural  state  just  as  they  were 
obtained  from  the  quarry ; 
wrought  or  dressed  raasoniy, 
where  the  blocks  are  accurately 
cut  and  dressed  to  a  specific  shape 
and  size  ;  nionumental  masonry, 
the  working  and  erection  of 
monuments. 

The  processes  necessary  to 
convert  a  pie<!e  of  stone  into  a 
portion  of  a  masonry  structure 
vary  according  to  the  type  of 
stone  and  structure.  Generally  ' 
the  material  is  either  wedged  or 
Wasted  from  its  quarry  bed  and 
transported  in  blocks  to  the 
mason’s  yard.  The  rough  blocks 
are  cut  to  approx,  sizes  either 
by  diamond-studded  or  carborun¬ 
dum-rimmed  circular  saws,  or  by 
tho  older  method  of  abrasion  with 
swinging  steel  blades  fed  Avith 
sand,  steel  shot,  and  water. 
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TIu;  design  and  required  shape 
ol  th(^  stone  is  transferred  to  zinc 
moulds  from  which  tho  banker 
mason  shapes  the  block  with  tlu' 
aid_  of  cliisels  and  a  mallet, 
i  lain  blocks  and  straight  lengths 
ol  inoiikling  ea-n  he  worked 
entirely  by  machine.  Each  block 
is  care! ally  checked  for  size  and 
nnmb(U’od  belore  it  is  fixed,  tin* 
term  used  lor  the-  actual  setting 
of  the  stone  in  the  wall, 

T,  B.  NichoJs 

Masons’  Company.  London 
city  liv(‘ry  company.  Ds  lirst  by¬ 
laws  W(‘re  drawn  up  in  and 

its  initial  ebartca-  wjM 
was  gi-anted  iti  ^ 

D)77.  Th(‘,  site  i|:|| 

of  the  company’s  'iHlKoW 

old  hall  in  Ihising- 

hall  tStreet  was 

later  eovertsi  l)v  ilhin 

Masons’  Hall  I’a-  M 

vtu'n.  'The  ulliees 

are  at  9,  New  Masons’  uompany 

Square,  Liiu'oln’s 

Inn,  London,  W.O.  Cons  nit  The 

Hole  (lratt(‘  and  Ecillowship  of 

Masons,  E.  Condor,  131)4. 

Masons’  Marks,  Eignuss 
s(!rat(;hed  or  cut  into  the  stoiuss 
of  ancient  buildings  in  varit>us 
j)ariH  of  the  world.  Attention  was 
lirst  formally  directed  to  them  by 
(leorge  Godwin,  in  a.  comtuunicii- 
tion  to  tlu‘.  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1841.  Masons’  marks 
assume  innumerable  forms,  which 
may  be  roughly  classed  m  geo¬ 
metrical,  symbolical,  luwaldic,  pic¬ 
torial,  and  alphabetical,  Home  of 
those  are  of  universal  ocenrrenco, 
e.f/.  tiie  fylfot,  or  Thor’s  hammer, 
which  is  found  in  India  and  at 
Alnwick  Caatlo,  while  a  symbol  in 
a  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
is  identical  with  one  out  in  a  wall 
at  S.  Mary’s,  Leicester. 

In  attempting  to  account  for 
the  marks,  opinion  is  sharply 
(livided.  Homo  see  in  tluun  secret, 
signs  of  mystic  brotherhoods,  or 
guilds  of  travelling  masons,  such  as 
the  Comacines,  or  masonic  frater¬ 
nity  ol  Como  ;  others  take  the  view 
that  they  were  tally  marks  to 
associate  the  mason  with  his  work, 
and  thus  lix  responsibility  for 
quantity  and  quality.  Masons’ 

A>iAAVP>p 
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Masons’  Marks.  Examples  horn  the 
cathedral  of  Pierrefonds,  France 
14th  century 
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marks,  sometimes  called  bankers’ 
marks,  a  mason  'vrlio  worked  at  a 
bench  or  bank  being  a  banker,  are 
especially  prevalent  in  medieval 
times.  The  records  of  the  Brechin 
Lodge  of  Masons  show  that  each 
member  was  given  a.  symbol,  which 
passed  from  father  to  son. 

Maspero,  Gaston  Camille 
Charles  (1846-1016).  A  French 
Egyptologist.  Born  in  Paris,  June 
23,'  1846,  he  became  pro  lessor  ol 
Egyptology  there,  1869.  In  1880 
he  went  to  Egypt  to  succeed 
Mariette  as  director-general  of  the 
antiquities  service.  In  1881  he 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  of 
a  cache  of  royal  mummies  at  Deir 
el-Bahri.  From  then  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1914  he  laboured  to 
build  up  the  antiquities  service 
and  the  great  collection  housed  in 
the  national  museum.  Eis  works, 
many  of  which  were  translated 
into  English,  included  L’Archeo- 
logie  egyptienne,  1887 ;  liltudes 
egyptietines,  1879  onwards;  and 
his  great  Kistoire  ancienne  des 
peoples  de  I’Orient  classique, 
1894-96.  Maspero  was  made  an 
honorary  K.O.M.G.  in  1909,  and 
died  in  Paris,  June  30,  1916. 

Masq.iie  (Fr.,  mask).  Theatrical 
entertainment  of  an  allegorical 
nature,  usually  written  for  a 
particular  occasion,  and  distin¬ 
guished  chiefly  by  the  splendour 
of  the  spectacular  effects  provided 
by  machinist,  scene  painter,  and 
costumier,  to  embellish  the  poetical 
conceits  of  the  author.  In  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  his  own  masque  The  World 
Tost  at  Tennis,  Thomas  Middleton 
defines  the  form,  not  calling  the 
device  a  play,  because  it  breaks 
the  stage’s  laws  of  acts  and  scenes  ; 
it  lays  claim  neither  to  comedy  nor 
tragedy,  nor  yet  to  history,  though 
presenting  something  of  all ;  it 
was  intended  for  a  royal  night : 
there’s  one  hour’s  words,  the  rest 
in  songs  and  dances.*’ 

As  a  fashionable  amusement  in 
England  the  masque,  introduced, 
it  is  said,  from  Italy  in  1512,  had 
its  greatest  vogue  in  the  time  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I.  Ben 
Jonson  w'as  the  author  of  many 
masques,  pageants,  and  court 
entertainments,  and  reveals  his 
poetic  genius  at  its  best  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  craftsmanship  and 
the  light  playfulness  of  the  lyrics. 
The  most  beautiful  example  is 
Milton’s  Comus,  presented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  on  Michaelmas 
night,  1634. 

The  Inns  of  Court  provided 
many  poets  with  opportunity  to 
give  their  fancy  rein  in  this 
direction,  and  lavished  money  upon 
the  magnificent  production  of 


masques.  One  by  Chapman,  for 
which  Inigo  Jones  provided  the 
machinerv,  cost  the  society  of 
Lincoln’s' Inn  £1,086  8s.  lid.  to 
present  before  King  James  and 
his  consort  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
of  the  PJiine.  For  the  same 
occasion  Beaumont  VTOte  a  masque 
presented  by  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Gray’s  Inn  before  the  king 
and  queen  in  the  banqueting 
house,  Whitehall.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  judges  the  finest  com¬ 
position  of  the  kind,  wflth  the 
exception  of  Comus,  was  The 
Inner  Temple  Masque  of  William 
Browne  (1500-1645),  author  of 
Britannia’s  Pastorals.  Others 
that  may  be  mentioned  are  the 
Microcosmus  of  Thomas  Nabbes, 
The  Triumph  of  Time,  a  moral 
masque  forming  the  last  part  of 
a  curious  composition  called  Four 
Plaj^s  in  One  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  The  Mountebank’s 
Masque,  produced  at  court  in 
ICIS,  included  in  John  Maraton’s 
works  by  A.  H.  Bullen. 

The  composers  of  the  17th  cent, 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  tins 
form  of  dramatic  entertainment. 
Among  them  were  Alfonso  Ferra- 
bosco,  who  wrote  the  music  for 
Ben  Jonson’s  The  Masque  of 
Blackness,  Hymenaei,  The  Masque 
of  Beauty,  and  The  Masque  of 
Queens.  Thomas  Campion  wrote 
several  masques,  including  The 
Masque  of  Flowers,  for  Gray’s 
Inn  ;  and  sundry  songs  in  other 
masques.  The  song  Rule  Britan¬ 
nia  appeared  in  its  original  form 
in  the  masque  of  Alfred,  1740,  by 
Thomson  and  Mallet,  with  miisie 
by  T,  A.  Arne.  GoimtU  English 
Masques,  ed.  H.  A.  Evans,  1897  ; 
List  of  Masques,  Pageants,  etc.., 
W.  W.  Greg,  1902. 

Masquerade.  Form  of  revel 
in  which  the  company  wx^ar  masks. 
In  the  13th  century  the  masquer¬ 
ade  was  a  highly  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  in  England,  not  only  among 
the  lower  classes,  for  whom  the 
mummers  provided  crude  fun  at 
seasons  of  mirth  and  jollity,  but 
also  among  the  feudal  lorus  and 
at  the  court.  Edward  III  was 
particularly  fond  of  this  sort  of 
entertainment,  and  an  extant  list 
of  the  masks  and  “  visers  ”  used 
at  his  Christmas  revels  in  1347, 
the  year  before  the  Black  Deatk, 
mentions  lions’  and  elephants’ 
heads,  men’s  heads  with  bats’ 
wings,  satyrs,  and  virgins.  Both 
Pepys  and  Evelyn  mention  a 
masquerade  held  at  Whitehall, 
Feb.  2,  1665,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  this  form  of 


revel  became  such  a  craze  in 
London  that  it  was  denounced  by 
moralists  and  satirists,  and  by 
the  clergy  from  the  pulpits.  They 
survive  in  the  festivities  of  carnival 
[q.v.)^  and  the  fancy  dress  ball. 

Mass.  Property  of  all  material 
objects.  For  many  purposes  it 
can  be  thought  of  as  representing 
the  “  amount  of  matter  ”  in  a  body. 
In  Newtonian  mechanics  it  is 
closely  associated  with  inertia,  the 
a])parerit  reluctance  of  a  body  to 
change  its  speed  or  direction  of 
motion.  Two  bodies  are  said  to 
have  equal  mass  when  under  the 
iiifliieiice  of  the  same  force  they 
show  the  same  amount  of  accelera¬ 
tion.  TliiiR  masses  can  bo  com- 
])ared,  or  measured  in  terms  of  a 
standard  mass,  by  weighing — i.e. 
by  comparing  the  elTect  on  each 
of  the  earth’s  gravitation.  For 
this  reason  the  units  of  mass  have 
the  same  names  as  the  units  of 
weight— gram,  pound,  etc. 

The  principle  called  the  con¬ 
servation  of  mass  or  matter 
was  enunciated  by  Empedocles 
(490-430  ii.c.)  in  the  form  :  “  No¬ 
thing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing 
and  it  is  impossible  to  amiiliilate 
anything.”  In  modern  times  it 
was  first  cxpli(;itly  stated  by 
Lavoisier  in  1789,  but  it  had  been 
assumed  earlier,  and  has  remained 
ever  since  the  guiding  principle  of 
quantitative  chemistry. 

In  1905  the  publication  of  the 
Special  Theory  of  Relativity  led 
to  a  reconsidorarion  of  the  New¬ 
tonian  concept  of  mass.  The 
measurement  of  any  given  mass 
was  now  held  to  depend  on  the 
relative  speed  of  the  observer ; 
the  relation  being  given  by  the 
Lorentz  transformation 

W,) 
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Where  is  the  projier  mass  {i.e. 
the  mass  measured  by  an  observer 
not  moving  relative  to  the  body) ; 
V  is  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
observer  relative  to  the  body  (and 
vice  versa)  and  c  ib  the  speed  of 
light.  By  assuming  an  equiva¬ 
lence  between  mass  and  energy 
represented  by  ^  ~  it  was 
possible  to  replace  the  old  rules 
of  separate  conservation  of  mass 
and  energy  by  a  combined 
principle  of  the  conservation  of 
mass  plus  energy.  The  implied 
suggestion  that  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  mass  might  turn  into 
energy  and  vice  versa  (a  very 
small  mass  yielding  a  very  large 
amoxmt  of  energy)  has  since  been 
amply  confirmed  in  atomic  physics. 

Mass  (Lat.  missa^  dismissed). 
Roman  Ciatliolic  name  for  the 
Eucharist.  The  origin  of  the  word 
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is  much  disputed,  but  Muss  ivp- 
pears  to  have  t)cen  usetl  in  its  pr(i- 
sent  sense  from  the  ()ih  ceiiiiiirv, 
the  “  dismissal  ”  beinp;  lirst'  i.hati  ol 
the  catechumens  after  the  sei'inon, 
and  then  that  of  the  baplh/ed  at 
the  close  of  the  scrvie.c.  The  word 
was  sometimes  used  foi’  servict'.s 
other  than  that  of  the  bhiclmnst,. 
The  term  was  retained  in  th(‘,  lirst 
vernacular  liturj^y  of  the  Ohui’ch 
of  England,  154-0,  where  tlu^  tit.le 
ran,  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Communion,  cornmoidy 
called  the  Mass,  but  was  omitted 
in  the  revised  book  of  155-. 

The  Roman  Catholics  Mass  is 
based  on  the  belief  tlmt  Christ, 
died  once  for  all  as  a  victim  for 
man’s  sins  and  can  die  no  more, 
though  He  stands  lor  even'  before 
the  throne  of  luuwen  as  “  a,  lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain  ”  ( Itev.  5,  v.  b). 
In  the  Mass  by  Transubstantia- 
tion  ((/.w.)  the  iWvenly  victim  is 
believed  to  bc)  presemt  on  t/he  aJl,ar 
and  is  offesred,  by  tlio  tninistii'y  of 
the  priest,  as  a  saca-idee  of  adora¬ 
tion,  praise,  thanksgiving,  imhI 
propitiation,  d’he  ellie.aey  ol  the 
Mass  derives  from  Christts  onc^ 
sacrifi.ee  and  adds  nothing  to  iliS 
fruits,  though  it  can  distribute 
thorn.  The  Ctiureh  hemtits  in  the 
fruits  of  every  Mass,  hut  a  specual 
share  goes  to  those  pre^semt,  to 
those  whoso  intention  the  prmst 
celebrates,  and  to  the  priest  him¬ 
self.  High  Mass  {Mlmi  mlemulM) 
is  celebrated  with  t.he  assistane-e 
of  deacon  and  subdeac'.on,  and  is 
sung.  Low  Maws  [Mimi  ha, mi  or 
lecta)  is  recited  by  thc^  ])ri(‘Ht/ 
without  music  and  witli  onci 
server.  The  Mass  for  the  dead  is 
called  a  Itecpuem,  from  the  open¬ 
ing  word  of  the  Intiroit. 

See  Communion,  Holy  ;  Eue.h- 
arist ;  Last  Supper  ;  Ro([uiem  ; 
Vestirents. 

BiblicHjraphy.  L’E}cj)U(“,aliion  clo 
la  Messo,  P.  Lo  Brun,  1777-7S ; 
Hierurcia,  D.  Rock,  -04  ;  Ho 
Sacrificio  M issue,  Benedict  XIV, 
newed.  1839-4()  ;  The  t:?erviee  t)!’  tiie 
Mass  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  C.  H.  il.  Wright,,  LSDH  ; 
He  Sacrificiio  Miasao  Trac;tu,tus 
Aaceticua,  J.  Bona,  now  ed.  11)03  ; 
The  Maas,  A.  Fortoscuo,  11)12; 
Holy  Maas,  H.  Lucas,  1914; 
Mystermrn  Ficloi,  J.  de  la  Taillo, 
1928 ;  The  Mass  and  the  Re¬ 
demption,  M.  C.  D’Arey. 

Mass,  Music  of  the.  From 
earlijBst  centuries  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  some  form 
of  singing  has  been  used  varying 
from  monotone  with  slight  in  (lec¬ 
tions,  through  inflected  monotone 
of  a  more  elaborate  type,  to  the 
polyphonic  music  of  the  15th  and 
later  centupies.  The  portions  of 


tlui  Mass  c'hic'Ily  cihoscai  for  musical 
tireatancait  were  thc^  Kyri(%  (Moria, 
Cb’cdo,  Saue-tuH,  Bcaiedicius,  and 
Agnus  Dc'.i. 

In  tliccsc^  p()ly[)li()ni(‘^  sotHngs  a 
plainsong  melody  was  chosen  and 
othcT  voiiH’i  i)artH  were  wovcai 
around  it,  in  imnchorfrom  2  to  12, 
and  (u'CMi  more ;  somotiincs  the 
m(4ody  was  a,  hccadar  one,  and 
this  IcmI  to  levity  when  irrevercMit 
(dioirmen  subsliiluicid  ihe^  original 
words  of  a  love  song  or  drinking 
song  for  the  Latin  words  of  the 
Maws.  Oeeawionally  a,  c^omposer 
provided  liis  own  cianio  lermo,  a, ml 
tnvitcMl  ill  in  thc^  same  way  by  the 
addition  of  clcu'ca'Iy  inttu'woven 
voe.al  pa.rts.  Composers  of  the 
pcdyphonic!  Maws,  wdioso  name's 
may  hc^  used  as  links  for  furtheu’ 
r(4'er(Mie.e,  inelude  Dufay,  Dun¬ 
stable,  Bincdiois,  Morales,  Van 
Biore,  Ooudimel,  Willaert,  Palc’iS- 
trina,  Vittoria,  (hibric'U,  Oi’lando 
Lassus,  William  Byrd,  and  (,lre- 
gorio  Allegri,  witli  whom  the',  poly¬ 
phonic  selmol  vii'tually  died  nut  in 
th(^  middle^  of  the  I7t,h  century. 

In  the  ISth  aaid  early  Hhh 
c(ait.uric\s  musical  hindnuirks  are 
t.he  Masseys  of  Ikieh,  and  the 
hcMiutiful  hut  not  stricd.ly  cH'.ele- 
shistaeal  works  of  coinposca's  of  the'. 
Italian  juwl  Viennew  schools,  in- 
eluding  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  S(‘ku- 
hcad,.  Bendhoven’s  Maws  in  D,  1S23, 
may  he  rcHikoned  the  cndmina-tlon 
of  this  type.  During  the  latco*  part, 
of  the  19th  c'.entury  and  continuing 
into  th(^  2()th,  there  was  a  stoady 
revival  of  intcM’cvst  in  polyphonic 
music'.,  and  reprints  of  the  tinewt 
examplc^H  have  beem  made,  hedpiug 
to  redcHun  thc^  eadt  of  this  music 
from  t.he  anticiuarian  atmosphere 
tha.t  had  come  to  surround  it. 

Massa.  (kty  ol  Italy,  capital  ol 
Massa-l  J!irra,ra  prov.  It  st.ands  nc'ar 
the  (Rdf  of  Gcujoa,  20  m.^S.E.  of 
Hpezia.  It  has  a  light  ra,ilway  to 
its  port,  Marina  cli  Massa,,  or  San 
Giuseppe,  whence  is  shippc'd  the 
famous  white  marble.  The  ducal 
palace,  built  in  1701,  and  now  the 
prefeeturo,  was  a  residence  of 
Napoleon’s  sister  Marianne  Elise, 
duchesss  of  l^ncca.  Froduets  include 
tobacco,  olive  oil,  paper,  silk  and 
cotton  goods.  Pop.  ( 1951)  50,04-3. 

Massa- Carrara.  Frovinee  of 
N.W.  Italy,  in  Tuscany.  It  has  a 
short  coastline  on  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  a  ridge  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines  in  the  N.R.  Mostly  hilly,  it 
IB  famous  for  its  marble.  Area  688 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1051)  196,806. 

Massachusetts.  State  of  the 
U.S.A.  In  New  England,  it  is  one 
of  the  13  original  states  of  the 
Union.  Its  area  is  8,257  sq.  m.,  in 
which  are  included  the  island.s  of 


Nantuckcit  and  Ma,rtlia’s  Vineyard. 

It  has  an  irregular  coastline, 
which,  hroloMi  by  Cape  Cod,  Massa- 
('huset.tis,  and  Buzzard’s  Ba.ys,  and 
lesser  openings,  including  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bay,  is  300  m.  long.  The 
(Jape  (’od  pcniinsula  is  a  curiously 
shapeil  extension.  The  surface 
rises  from  the  low  coastal  plain  to 
luugld.s  of  over  3,500  ft.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Mcrrinuic,  Connecti- 
ent,  Huusatouic,  Hoosa,  Concord, 
and  Charles,  and  the  state  has  a 
number  of  la.k(‘.s,  its  inland  water 
area  being  390  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  in 
parts  unfertile  ;  hay,  ])otaioes,  and 
maiz('  a, re  tlie  chief  cro[)S.  Tobacco 
is  grown,  and  imieh  laud  is  under 
fruit.  Fishing  is  an  important  in* 
duslry.  Jhiston  is  tlu'!  capital, 
Ot.hei'  kii’gci  towns  arc  Worcester, 
Fall  IGvor,  Lowell,  ('am bridge, 
Now  Bedford,  Lynn,  Springfield, 
Lawrence,  and  Somerville.  Glou- 
eesl.er  is  a  llslung  centre.  Har¬ 
vard  is  in  thc)  st.a.te,  as  ju’e  many 
[)lae(^s  associated  with  Nciw  Eng- 
liuid’s  early  days.  It  sends  two 
s(nnit.(>rs  and  14  rcipreHenl.at.ives 
to  eongr(^ss.  Its  local  affairs  are 
mauagetl  by  a  general  court  of 
two  houses. 

The  (lommonwealth  of  Massa- 
(‘huH(’)(.iiS,  as  it.  is  sl.ill  (.called,  owes 
its  origin  to  th(^  Ifilgrim  Fathers 
who  landed  near  Cajjc  Cod  iu  1(520. 
In  1  (529  t.hey  h(‘, cured  from  t.he  king 
of  England  possession  of  the  laml 
a.ronml  their  first  home,  named 
this  Plymouth  colony,  and  made 
other  settlenients  in  it.  About  this 
time,  aiiotiher  baud  of  settlers,  led 
by  .John  Endic'.ott,  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  arrived  and  fornuHl 
a  sett.Iement  N.  of  Plymouth,  the 
two  being  independent.  This  was 
ruled  by  t.he  governor  and  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  had  a  constitution  defined 
by  charter.  Both  colonies  were 
sti'cngtluMicd  by  the  arrival  of 
Puritans  from  England  during  the 
reigt\  of  Charles  I. 

The  Massaefimsetts  Bay  colony 
wa,s  the  j  aront  of  Rhode  Island 
and  (Joniieeticut,  whie.h  broke 
from  it  owing  to  dilTerene.es  of 
opinion  about  eec'.losiasticial  mat- 
t.ors.  Compensation  was  fo\ind, 
however,  by  taking  possession  of 
Now  Hampshire  and  Maine.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II  there  was 
trouble  between  the  colonists  and 
the  crown,  and  in  1(584  the  charter 
was  taken  away,  A  new  charter 
was  given  in  1692,  the  two  colonies, 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  be¬ 
ing  united,  and  Maine  being  also 
included  in  the  enlarged  colony. 
The  richest  and  most  populous  of 
the  New  Flngland  colonies,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
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wara  of  the  ISih  century  against  powerful  motive  of  the  successive 
France,  as  her  citizens  did  in  the  migrations  that  established  the 
struggle  for  independence,  al-  settlement,  notably  those  led  by 
though  even  here  there  were  many  John  Endieott  and  John  Win- 
loyalists.  Its  present  boundary  throp.  In  1631  the  general  court 
dates  from  1820,  when  Maine  be-  enacted  that  none  but  a  member 
came  a  separate  state,  New  Ham p-  of  the  Church  should  have  the 


shire  having  been  cut  away  before 
the  declaration  of  independence. 

In  the  modern  state  the  straggle 
for  political  power  lies  between 
voters  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
usually  Republicans,  and  des¬ 
cendants  of  Irish 
usually  Democrats, 
large  Irish  influx  in  the  19th  cent., 
anrl  in  1948  Boston  voters  were 
75  per  cent.  R.C.  Puritan  tradi¬ 
tion  IS  still  strong,  however,  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  The 
Congregational  church  was  not 
disestablished  until  1830.  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  de¬ 
centralised  to  ail 
unusual  extent  ; 
there  are  40  sep¬ 
arate  municipali¬ 
ties  within  15  m. 
of  Boston.  Har¬ 
vard  university 
has  made  propo¬ 
sals  to  correct  this 
decentralisation. 

Population  (1950) 

4,690,514. 

Massachu- 
setts  Bay.  Broad 
inlet  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  U.S.A.  On 
the  E,  coast  and 
roughly  triangu¬ 
lar  ill  shape,  it  has 

shores  marked  bv 

« 

many  small  openings  and  fringed 
by  several  islands.  It  extends 
inland  for  some  50  in. 

Massacliiisetts  Bay  Colony. 

<  )ne  of  the  earliest  English  settle¬ 
ments  ill  N.  America,  In  1628  a 
company  of  merchants  from  Dor- 
chester  obtained  from  the  council 
of  New  England  a  patent  for  a 
.strip  of  land  along  the  coast  from 
.3  m.  S.  (J  the  Charles  River  to  >3 
im  X.  of  the  Merrimae,  and  ex- 
leiifling  from  the  Atlantic  west¬ 
ward  ‘Do  the  South  Sea.”  In  1621) 
a  royal  charter  was  granted  to 
“  the  governor  and  company  of 
.Massachusetts  Bay.”  By  this 
charter  a  group  of  traders  was 
turned  into  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  administration  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  18  assistants,  all 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
freemen,  who,  together  with  these 
officers,  were  to  meet  four  times  a 
year  in  a  general  court. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  repres¬ 
sive  religious  policy  of  th(‘  English 
government  was  not  the  least 


right  of  voting,  thus  realizing  the 
theocratic  ideal.  The  founders  of 
this  colony  were  puritans  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unlike  those 
of  the  Plvmoiith  colonv,  founded 
nine  years  earlier,  who  were  inde- 
iiiiiuigrants,  pendent  separatists.  Later,  Con- 
There  was  a  gregationalism  became  the  religion 
of  the  colony.  The  original  ('barter 
was  forfeited  in  1684,  but  a  second, 
uniting  Massachusetts  Bay  with 
Plymouth,  was  granted  in  1692. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  American  institu¬ 
tion  for  technical  education.  Situ- 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  buildings 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  which  the  institute  was  moved 
from  Boston  in  1915 


ated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  was 
founded  in  1861,  and  has  more 
than  800  professors  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  an  average  student  body 
of  about  5,000.  The  library  coti- 
tains  over  250,000  volumes'.  The 
institute  moved  from  Boston  to  its 
present  80-acre  site  in  1915. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
Name  given  to  the  killing,  by 
order  of  King  Herod,  of  all  ebild- 
ren  of  the  age  of  two  and  under 
ill  Bethleliem  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Herod  lioped  by  this 
measure  to  ensure  the  death  of  the 
child  born  to  be  king  of  the  Jews, 
of  whom  he  had  been  told  by  the 
wise  men  from  the  east.  W'arned 
by  an  angel  in  a  dream,  Joseph 
saved  Jesus  hy  taking  Him  and 
His  Mother  into  Egypt  (Matthew  2, 
re.  16-18).  iSVe  lnnocent.s’  Day. 

Massage.  For  details  of  thi.s 
method  of  dealing  with  various 
bodily  conditions,  mi  Pbysio- 
theranvu 

Massa  Marittima.  City  of 
Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Grossdci.  It^ 
stanch  nil  a  hill  at  an  all.  of  1,415 


ft.,  16  m.  by  rly.  N.E.  of  Folloniea. 
It  has  a  13th  eentnry  cathedral, 
a  musonm  of  aiRRpi'ities,  and  a 
library.  In  tlie  vicinity  there  aie 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  lignite,  and  mineral  springs! 
The  town  sultered  only  slic^ht 
damage  in  the  ^Second  Great  M5xr, 
although  the  Germans  in  the 
neigdrbourhood  put  up  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
Allies.  33iere  was  a  night  tank 
battle  near  by,  dune  24--25,  1944. 

Massa wa,  Mashowau,  on  Mas-' 
SAOA.  Town  on  a  small  coral  island 
in  the  Red  (Sea.  It  is  oil'  the  coast 
of  the  Abyssinian  aait,onomoiis 
region  of  Eritrea,  of  wliieh  it  forms 
the  chief  port,  and  is  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causeway  nearly  a  mih' 
long,  Massawa  wa,s  occupied  bv 
Italy  in  1885.  It  is  the  centre  of 'a 
pearl-lisbing  industry  and  of  a 
trade  in  palm-mils.  A  rly.  runs  to 
Asniara.  JMassawa.  is  one  of  the 
hottest  inhabited  plael^s  in  the 
world,  mean  temfim-ainre  in  May 
reaching  lunirly  ]()()'''  F. 

In  the  Easti  Alriea.  campaiign, 
1 940-4  1 ,  Massaw'a,  was  capliurtal  by 
British  Imperial  foreivs  on  April  8, 
1941,  thci  Italians  llierciby  losing 
their  last  port  on  the  Red  Hea 
Pop,  17,000. 

Massawippi.  Lake  and  river  ol 
Quebec,  Gainuhv.  The  lak(^  is  sitn- 
at(‘d  75  m.  E.S.E.  of  Montreal, 
measur(>H  9  m.  hy  3  m.,  a,nd  is  a 
tourist  resort.  3310  riviu-  joins  the 
lake  with  the  81,.  Fram'is  river  at 
Lennoxville. 

Mass^na,  An  nan  (1 758-1817). 
A  French  soldier.  Born  at  Nice, 
May  6,  1758,  he  .scTvial  lirst.  in  the 
8  a  r  (I  i  n  i  a  n 
army.  Joining 
the  forces  of 
t  h  0  F  r  e  n  e,  h 
Refiublie,  he 
gained  rapid 
[u’omotion  and 
bec'anu'  gen¬ 
eral  in  Dc'c., 

1793.  He  made 
a  rc'piitation  in 
Italy,  (\speei- 
ally  at  Rivoli, 
dan.  14,  1797,  by  his  defeat  of 
Korsakow  at  Zurich,  8cpt.  26, 
1799,  and  by  his  defence  of  Genoa 
in  1800,  Appointed  a  marshal  in 
1804,  luM’cndered  brilliant  services 
in  the  Magram  campaign  of  1809, 
and  was  creal.c^l  duk(^  of  Rivoli  and 
prince  of  Essling  by  Na[)oleon. 

In  LSlO  ho  was  given  the  com¬ 
mand  against  W'elUngion  in  tlie 
Peninsular  War.  Idle  British 
general,  after  checking  him  at 
Busaeo,  8ept.  27,  fell  back  upon 
I’orri's  Vodras,  and  all  Mass6na’s 
etforts  to  pierce  the  entrenehments 
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\vere  in  vain.  After  tivo  months  he 
began,  in  March,  ISll,  a  skiltully 
conducted  relircmuml.,  hut  on  May 
5  he  was  dcFeatc'd  hy  Wellington 
at  Fuentes  d’Onoro,  and  with  this 
his  militao'  career  practically 
terminated,  since  NitpoIiMin,  adt  ri- 
Imting  his  failure  to  ruisnianagc. 
ment,  supersedtsl  liim.  On  Na 
poleon’a  abdication,  April,  ISM, 
Maasena  gave  his  adherence  to  1  lie 
restored  Bourbon  dynasty  and  i't‘- 
lused  to  join  Napoleon  on  his  re- 
iifipearance  in  JSIT).  Ih*  died 
April  4,  1817.  (hnvdl  Histoirt' 
Militaire  de  Massena,  0.  (hiehol 
4  vols.,  1!)01  l‘h 

Masseiietv  durnw  hm':n- 

fcRic  (1842-1912).  French  (‘om- 
poser.  Born  May  12,  1842,  he 

studied  at.  the 
Baris  (hnist'C- 

•  -Vd/ph  position,  his 
i '  ■  (t  ’TI  (alent.s  w  i  n  - 

T  w  Cl  ii/r  *  inng  for  him 

J.  E.  F.  Massenet,  ,  ^  , 

French  composer  niemher- 

ship  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
our,  His  tirst  opera  was  iirodueed 
in  1867,  and  for  tho  n(‘xt  forty 
years  he  turned  out  a  HUC(!(‘ssion 
of  operas,  oratorios,  ovcu'tures, 
orchestral  siule.s,  etc,  Idles  most; 
successful  of  his  operuis  are  Le  (Jid, 
Maiion,  Thais,  and  Lo  Roi  do 
Lahore.  Ho  died  Aug.  14,  1912. 

Massey,  CIkrald  (182s -1907). 
British  poet  and  myst  ic.  Born  lunir 
Tring.  Hertfordshire,  May  28,  1828, 

t.hc  son  of  a 
bargee,  he  be¬ 
gan  work  in  a 
mill  at  tihe  age^ 
of  (‘ight,  and 
at  15  was 
w  0  r  k  i  n  g  in 
London  as  an 
errand  boy. 
1  )ovoting  his 

Gwald  Massey.  leisure  to 

study,  at  21  ho 

Klhott&Fry  i-.- 

wars  editing  a 
(’hartist  journal,  and  fell  under  tho 
influence  of  F.  I).  Maurice.  Among 
his  best  efforts  are  Tho  Ballad  of 
Babe  Christabel,  Sir  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville’s  Last  Fight,  and  Ten  Kings. 
In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life 
Massey’s  interest  was  ehicfly 
absorbed  by  spiritualism  and 
J^^gyphology ;  he  wrote  Concerning 
iSpiritualism,  1871,  and  similar 
books,  and  lectured  in  America  on 
mysticism.  His  Ancient  Egypt, 
The  Light  of  the  World,  1907,  is 
his  most  notable  work  as  an 


t]gyptologist..  He,  also  published 
a  fanlastic  interpnhation  of  Shakc- 
speari^’s  soniu'ls,  umh'r  tin"  lille 
Tin;  Si'cret  Drama,  of  Shakespear('’s 
Soinu'ts,  1 888.  1  )i(*d  ( let.  29, 1 907, 

Massey,  Raymond  (h.  1890), 
Canadia.ii-horn  U.S.  actor  and  pro- 
duc(M’.  Born  a, I  4’oronlo,  Aug.  Bt). 

IS9t),  he  was 
!  t‘(lucat,ed  a  t 
,  t  he  univ'ersity 

M  tlu'r(\  a,nd  at, 

i A j  pi  ,  Balliol  Gol- 

1  |(vjg(«,  Oxford. 

I  After  serving 
j  ill  llu‘  Fir, si 
j  (I  real,  War, 
j  h(‘  made  ids 

dcluit  on  t,li(‘ 

,  '  lamdoii  stugi^ 

Kaymond  Masso>>,  ,, ,  . . 
Canadian-born  actoi'  ai,  inc  Lvi.i) - 

man  I  ruait  re.. 

1922,  and  later  produced  and  acted 
in  many  widl-Known  jilays,  c.f/.  The 
\Vhit(‘  Ghi\t(xiu,  1927;  'Plu*  Man  in 
Bossession,  1920;  Tlu-  Ruts  of 
Norway,  1922;  Tlu^  Shining  Hour, 
HITl  ’  Idiot’s  Delight,  1928.  He 
made  his  lirst,  appearance  on  tlu^ 
New  \'orlv  stage',  in  1921,  wlu'U  h<' 
a.pjieared  a.s  Hamh't,  and  his  later 
Broad  wav  sueitesses  included  Abe 

4 

Limailn  in  Illinois,  1928;  Lovers 
and  Frie'iids,  194,2.  He  hta'anie  a 
U.S.  citizen  in  1944. 

Massey,  \'in<iknt  (b.  1887). 
(hivi'nior-geiieral  of  Ganada.  Fddi'r 
brotlnu’  of  Raymond  Massi'y,  lu' 
was  honi  al^ 

T  0  r  0  n  t  o  , 

Feb. 20,  1887, 
and  (‘dueateel 
al»S.  Andrew’s 
School,  and 
the  university 
tlitu'o.  Aft(‘r 
graduating  at 
Balliol  Gol- 
h'ge,  Oxford,  Vincent  Massey, 

h  e  bc('a,me  Canadian  adminis- 

I  I  *  mISiXOT 

lecturer  i  n 

modern  history  at  Toronto  uni¬ 
versity  (of  which  he  later  became 
governor  and,  in  1947,  chancellor). 
After  serving  as  president  of  the 
Massey-Harris  eo.,  1921-25,  ho 
entered  politics,  and  was  minister 
without  portfolio  in  the  federal 
cabinet,  1925,  attending  the  Tm- 
pcrial  eonfcu'ence  in  London,  1926. 
Ganadian  minister  to  the  U.S.A., 
192(>"20,  high  commissioner  for 
(’auada  in  (keat  Britain,  1925-46, 
in  1952  he  siu'cecded  Viscount 
Alexander  of  Tunis  as  gov.-gen,  of 
Canada — tho  first  Canadian  to 
hold  that  position. 

Massey,  William  Fcrguson 
(1856-1925).  New  Zealand  stal os- 
man.  Born  at  Limavady,  c-o. 
Derry,  Ireland,  March  26,  185t), 
and  educated  at  l.ondonderrv,  h(' 


Vincent  Massojr, 
Canadian  adminis¬ 
trator 


weni  in  1870  to  New  Zi'uland, 
where  lie  t.ook  up  fanning.  He 
was  cli'cted  to  yiarliament  in  I8t)l. 
becoming  (diief 
o  p  })  o  s  i  t  i  o  u 
whip  I  he  fol 
lowing  y(*ar, 
and  h'iuh'r  nf 
IIh'  opposilion 
in  1902.  ill 
1912  h(^  !)('- 
(*ame  prime 
minisl(*r  a  n  d 
m  i  11  i  s  t  (‘  r  of  W.  F.  Massey, 
lands  an  d  Zealand  staies- 
I  ‘  ’  ,j  niau 

‘  ”  *’■  I*  I'll  hot  I  a  /Of/ 

was  a.  UK'iiihi'r 

of  I  hc!  Imjierial  war  cahim'l. 
It)l7-  18,  repr('S(.fnt(‘d  New  Zealand 
at  the  jicaei'  c.onfcrence  in  Baris, 
1919,  and  at.teiidcd  the  Imperial 
eonfermice  heild  in  London,  1922. 
Ho  died  May  10,  1925. 

Massicot.  A  form  of  tho  mon- 
oxido  of  lead  (BhO).  It  occurs  in 
nature  as  Hie  mineral  .sometimes 
(uvlli'd  k'/id  ochre,  wliich  is  brownish 
yi'llow  in  colour.  It.  is  now  [ire 
[lared  by  oxidising  lead  as  tlu' 
lirst  stage  in  tlu*  production  of  red 
lead.  2’he  h'ad  is  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnat'e,  tlu^  1<‘m- 
[icrataire  being  kojit.  above  the 
melting  [loint  of  lead  and  below 
tluLl/  of  the  oxide  whiidi  is  eoii- 
tiimously  rimioved  as  it  forms  on 
the  surface.  So  [irodueed  tlu* 
rnassicoti  is  a  bright  yellow  pigment, 
of  eoarse  texture.  If  the  tenijiera- 
turo  is  allowed  to  ri.se  above  the 
melting  jioiut  of  tho  oxide  the 
form  known  as  litharge  i.s  produced. 
Massicot  can  also  he  produeed  by 
the  careful  oxidation  of  white 
lead.  On  further  heating  and 
oxidation  the  monoxide  (litharge 
or  massicot)  is  eon  vert  oil  to  red 
lead  (BhijOj).  Nec  Load:  Pigments. 

Massillon,  dwAtf  Bautlstk 
(1662-1742).  French  pri'late.  Born 
at  Hycres,  Juni'  24,  1662  the  son 
of  a  notary,  he  - 
becam('‘*  an 
Oratorian  in 
1681,  He  was 
bishu[)  of  (2('r- 
mont.  from 
1717  until  his 
d('atdi,  Si'pt, 

18,  1742,  when 
fl’A  1  em  b 0 r t 
pronoun  c( 'd  h  is  -L  K- 

oulosy  i.i  the  prelate 

French  academy,  to  which  ho  was 
elected  in  1719.  Ho  was  rc'gardetl 
as  the  greatest  preaolier  of  France, 
whose  pulpit  oratory  was  distin- 
guishi'd  by  its  purity  and  elegance 
of  stylo. 

thipopular  at  court,  ho  pro¬ 
nounced  the  funeral  oration  over 
Louis  XIV,  and  [ircaehed  U)  Lenten 
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sermons  (Lg  Petit  Careme)  before 
Louis  XV  in  1718,  urging  upon 
him  the  need  of  morality  and 
iust  government.  His  one  sermon 
before  Louis  XIV  drew  from  the 
last  named  the  famous  epigram  to 
the  effect  that  while  other  preachers 
made  him  contented  with  them, 
Massillon  made  him  discontented 
with  himself. 

Massin©}  Leoihde  (h.  1S96). 
Russian  dancer  and  choreographer 
Born  at  Moscow.  Ausr.  9.  Ib9b,  he 

was  educated  tr--;  ry— 
at  the  imperial  f,',. 

1 

M 

Vfy'j,  *  I 


HUP 


at  the  imperial 
ballet  school  j, 
there,  and  sue- 
ceeded  Fokin  e  \  , 

and  Nijinsky 
as  leading  male  ^  ,f  r,,, 
dancer  and 
choreographer 

of  the  Diaglu-  — - - . 

1^^  oomnaVv  Lcomde  Massme, 
lev  company .  Russian  dancer 

His  finest  part 

was  generally  considered  to  he  the 
MiUer  in  The  Three-Cornered  Hat. 
He  introduced  an  angular  and 
“  earthy  ”  element  into  the  curves 
and  elevation  of  classical  ballet. 
In  1932  he  Joined  the  de  Basil  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  productions  included 
Jeux  d’Enfants,  Le  Beau  Danube, 
Union  Pacific,  Scuola  di  Ballo,  Le 
Bai,  Gaiete  Parisienne.  He  danced 
at  the  Metropolitan,  New  Aork, 
1940-43,  and  reappeared  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1947.  One  of  the  most 
famous  dancers  of  his  age,  he  also 
produced  the  dances  for,  and  danced 
in,  the  films  Red  8hoes,  19  IS ;  Tales 
of  Hoffman,  1951,  and  others. 

Massinger,  Philip  (1583-1640). 
English  dramatist.  Bom  at  Salis¬ 
bury  in  Nov.,  1583,  and  educated 
_  ^  at  St.  Alban 

M  March, ^  1640. 

^  •  /  .  A  volunii- 

^  nous  writer, 

^  '  he  is  now 

known  to  have  been  part  author  of 
plays  usually  attributed  to  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher.  Fifteen  of  the 
plays  which  he  wrote  independently 
are  extant.  A  master  of  plot  and 
also  of  construction,  his  plays  held 
the  stage  till  the  final  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  Of  his  works, 
The  Bondman,  The  Maid  of 
Honour,  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
and  Believe  As  You  List  (the  last 
not  printed  till  1848)  are  stiU 
sometimes  read.  His  masterpiece 
is  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
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Massingham,  Harold  John 
(1888-1952).  British  writer.  Son 
of  H.  IV.  Massiiigham  (y.L),  he  was 
born  March  25,  188S,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  A  weekly  contributor 
to'"  The  Nation  and  Athenaeum, 
19I0„24,  and  to  The  Field  from 
1938,  he  became  noted  for  books 
on  the  English  countryside,  e.g. 
In  Praise  of  Engla.nd,  1924 ; 
English  Downland,  1936  ;  C'Ots- 
wolcl  Country,  1937  ;  A  Country¬ 
man’s  Journal,  1939  ;  Chiltern 
Countrv,  1940;  The  Wisdom  of 
the  Fields,  1945;  Where  Man 
Belongs,  1946.  He  revered  rustic 


crafts,  Shakespeare,  and  natural¬ 
ists,  and  hated  new  bniklcrs, 
whether  in  Henry  VIH’s  days  or 
his  own.  He  died  Aug.  22,  1952. 

Massiiigham,  Henry  William 
(1800-1924).  British  journalist. 
Born  at  Old  Catton,  Norwicli,  and 
educated  at  Norwich  grammar 
school,  he  entered  journalism  on 
the  Norfolk  News.  In  London 
he  was  successively  editor  of  the 
National  Press  Agency,  the  Star 
(where  he  succeeded  T.  P.  O’Con¬ 
nor),  and  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
Later  he  was  for  two  ycairs 
London  editor  of  the  Manchestc'r 
Guardian,  special  parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Daily  News 
(1901-07)  and  then  editor  of  the 
Nation  until  1923.  He  died  Aug. 
27,  1924.  A  keen  and  incisive 
writer,  of  advanced  radical  views, 
he  was  also  well-knowm  for  his 
wide  acquaintances  with  French 
politics  and  literature. 

Mass  Number.  Term  usckI  in 
physics.  It  is  in  the  main  used 
in  connexion  with  atoms  wiiich 
exist  in  isotopic  forms.  Isotopic 
masses  are  essentially  nuclear 
masses  since  practically  the  wdiolc 
of  the  atomic  mass  is  conccntrat(Hl 
in  the  nucleus.  From  inspection 
of  atomic  weights  and  niuih^ar 
charges  it  appears  that  all  nuclei 
except  hydrogen  must  contain  both 
protons  and  neutrons,  the  neutron 
being  uncharged  but  possessing 
almost  the  same  mass  as  the 
proton.  If  a  proton  be  added  to 
a  given  nucleus  then  the  electric 
charge  is  thorchy  increased,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rise  in  atomic  number 
and  the  creation  of  an  atom  in  the 
next  place  in  the  periodic  table. 
If  a  neutron  is  added  to*  a  nuclcua 
the  atomic  number  is  unaffected, 
but  an  isotope  is  created  since  an 
increase  of  mass  occurs. 

'  Prout  originally  stated  over  100 
years  ago  that  all  the  heavier 
)  atoms  were  built  up  of  hydrogen, 
i  i.e.  of  protons  and  electrons  ;  in 
5  the  light  of  modem  experience, 
.  however,  his  rule  may  be  restated 
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as  the  whole -number  rule  :  the 
masses  of  ail  atoms  are  nearly 
whole  numbers  with  respect  to  16 
for  the  neutral  oxygen  atom. 
Hydrogen,  liowev(T,  does  not  fit 
into  the  sclumie  and  actually 
Aston's  more  pretnse  luoasuremonts 
made  with  tln^  mass  spectrograph 
(f/.r.)  showed  slight  deviations  in 
nc'arly  eveu’V  ease'..  The  difficulty 
wms  surmounted  by  assuming  that 
a  part  ati  h'ast  of  tih(‘  ma.sses  of  the 
elc'ctron  and  proton  w^ero  electro¬ 
magnetic,  so  that  the  mass  of  a 
highly  condensed  sirnetnre  was 
smaller  than  tlui  sum  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  iniits,  Le.  than  of  these 
if  w'idely  dispiu'sed.  lienee  in  the 
formation  of  a  heavy  nucleus 
energy  must  be  reh'ased  befor(^  a 
stable  packing  static  is  attained. 
The  dewiution  of  the  mass  of  a 
nucleus  from  the  whole  number  is 
Lu’ined  1ib(‘  mass  (l(d\‘ct  (6').  If  N 
be  th(^  mass  nmnbm'  of  an  isotope 
its  mass  in  g(MU‘ral  will  be  N-3 
and  the  ratio  5/N  is  a  mtuxsure  of 
the  amount  of  pa(!king  of  its  eon- 
stituent  partieh'S,  i.e.  of  the 
stability  of  its  niudens. 

Masson,  Antoink  (1636-1700). 
Fnmeh  engraver,  lioni  at  Louvry, 
near  Orleans,  lu^  at  first  engraved 
ornauKMits  on  sttad.  Settling  in 
Ikiris,  he  devokui  himsidf  to  paint¬ 
ing  portraits,  but  became  famous 
for  Ins  liiK^  engravings.  In  1679 
he  was  <‘lected  to  tlie  Academy  in 
Paris,  wdi(U'(^  ho  died,  1700. 

Masson,  David  (1822-1907). 
Scottish  I'ssayist  and  biographer. 
Born  at  Ah(u’d(uui,  Dec.  2,  1822, 
and  ('duea,t(‘d  .  .  , 


at  Mans(dial  '  ,  ’ 

(loll ego  and  *  ,  % 

Edinburgh  'i 

univorsity,  he  j  ; 

was  prolVssor  ; 

of  English  lit- 

London,  1852- 
65,  and  lield  2)0^^ 

the  chair  of  E/Oott  <(■  Fry 
rhetoriu  and 

English  litc^rature  at  Edinburgn 
university,  1865-95.  I"l(^  became 

editor  of'tho  tirivy  (K)uncU  register 
of  Scotland  in  1878,  and  historio¬ 
grapher  royal  for  Sco'dand  in  1893. 
J-fe  died  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  0, 1907. 

His  numerous  wmrks  include  a 
monumimtal  Life  of  John  Milton, 
6  voIb.,  1859-80  ;  British  Novelists 
and  Their  Styles,  1859 ;  Life  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  1873; 
Life  of  Dc^  Quincey,  1878;  and 
Edinburgh  Sketclu^s  and  Memories, 
1892.  He  was  the  first  editor  of 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  1859-67, 
and  a  man  of  solid  learning,  keen 
intellect,  and  abounding  energy. 
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Mamed  in  1853  to  Emily  RoHalino 
Orinc,  lie  left  three,  dau^diteivs  and 
one  son,  Sir  David  Orme  Maswon 
(1858-1937),  for  37  yeans  prolessor 
of  chemistry  at  Melbourne. 

Masson,  Feeokuio (1847-1923). 
Ercnch  historian.  Ht>  was  boim  idr 
Asnieres,  and  early  devoted  luni- 
self  to  a  close  study  of  NapohMm 
and  his  family.  The  rc'snlt  wa,s  a, 
scries  of  valmibh'  volumes,  which 
included  Naj)ol eon  et  les  Fiunnu'S, 
1893,  Eng.  trans.  Napoleon  and 
the  Fair  Sex,  1894  ;  Napoleon 
Inconuu,  1895  ;  Jos(‘pbiu(s  Im- 
peratriec  et  Ueine,  1898 ;  Naipoleon 
et  sa  Famille,  9  vols,,  189  i  1913  ; 
Napoleon  et  son  Fils,  1901.  llcmvas 
elected  a  memlKU’  of  lihe  AcjuUsny 
in  1903,  and  di('d  Fc'b,  19,  1923. 

Massorah.  RabbinieUil  U'rni  for 
tradition.  It  has  spcudial  txOert'mu*, 
to  the  text  of  tlu^  Hc'bn'vv  Bible, 
and  the  efforts  ina.de  to  pix'sca-va^  it 
uncorrupted.  Rnlt's  to  this  ('lul 
were  handed  down  ora-lly  from  om^ 
generation  to  anot.her,  until  Ihc’i 
text  was  finally  sidtled.  Tluax'  atx' 
two  forms,  tlu^  ('ast.ern  and  wc'sti'rn, 
or  Babylonian  and  Faih'sf.iniao, 
which  didVr  in  vowc'Is,  acxxnU.s,  a.n(l 
system  of  pune.tuai1.ion.  44u)k(‘  who 
have  made'  the  subjixd.  one  of  spc'- 
eial  study  are  eailled  Massoixd.es. 
The  stamlard  Massorah  t.i'xt  is  ihat 
of  Ginshurg.  SVe  Mishua, ;  'ra.lmud  ; 
coimdt  also  Tlu'  Massorath  ha.- 
Massoreth  of  Elias  Eiwita,  1807, 
1880-1905;  The  Massorah  (loin- 
piled  from  MSS.,  -1  vols.,  (1.  1). 
Ginshurg,  1990. 

Mass  Observation.  British 
organization  for  soeiologiea.1  n‘- 
seareh.  Eoumhxl  in  1937  hy 
Tom  Harrisson  and  (lliarh'S  Madg(\ 
it  studies  tlu^  habits,  attitiuh^s, 
and  opinions  of  th(‘  Brif.ish 
people,  and  disH(Muina/tes  f.h<‘  as¬ 
certained  facts.  It  ('injiloys  full¬ 
time  field-workers  assiste.d  by  a 
nation-wide  pamd  of  voluni.ary 
observers.  Stressing  the  Hjieeialisixl 
questionnaire,  it  (tarries  out.  sur¬ 
veys  of  public  opinion  on  behalf  of 
government  departments,  com- 
mereial  organizations,  ndigious 
and  political  groups,  et(n  Mass 
Observation  reiiorts  puhUsluxl  in 
book  form  include  Britain,  1939  ; 
War  Begins  at  Rouu%  1949  ; 
Clothes  Rationing,  1941  ;  People 
in  Production,  11)42  ;  Britain  and 
Her  Birth  Rato,  194.5  ;  Ihxuse  and 
Public,  1947 ;  Puzzhxl  Ihayplc,  1947. 
The  head  oflice  is  at  7,  Kmisiiigton 
Church  Court,  London,  W.S. 

Mass Production.  Terniimply- 
iiig  the  manufacture  in  bulk  of  any 
article.  The  principle  is  t,o  split 
manufacture  into  a  multitude  of 
simple  operations  whicih  can  easily 
be  taught  to  the  worker, s.  Each 


worke.r  has  f.o  carry  nut.  oiu' eom- 
parativ(9y  siinph^  opiM'ation,  tfu‘ 
artu9c‘  gni.dua.lly  being  assimihlt'd 
oi'  (xmiph't.i'd  as  it,  passi's  from  oiu' 
0|)('rativ('  to  a.noth('r  on  a.  (umviy  or, 
LittU'  is  left.  t,o  the  mitiat.ivc!  of 
th(^  einploy(‘(\  a.ml  tools  and 
maebimu’y  pl!i.y  a.n  iiuu’i'a.singly 
large  part.  Tlu' great  (Usatlvantn.ge 
is  t.lu'  (hxully  monotony  of  work, 
though  in  W(41  ma.na,ged  fa.(4a)ri(‘s 
this  may  Ih'  mit.igatcxl  by  freipusit 
(•lia.ng(‘s  of  ta.sk. 

motor  industry  is  usually 
giv(‘n  i.lu'  enxlit.  of  (h^vt'loping  ma,ss 
prodneiiion  bi'yond  tlu^  (‘xperi- 
nKmt.ail  sta,g(\  and  tlu^  INird 
(V)mpa,ny  of  Anu'rica.  is  n'ga.nhMl 
as  having  carried  out.  t.lu*  i)igg('st 
d(W('lo]>m('nt  of  tb(‘  nud.botl  uiuhn* 
a  singh'  mana-gcMuent  and  for  a 
single  purpose'.  Eord  was  a.l)l('  by 
mass  lu'oduet.ion  not  only  t.o  pa.y 
bis  ordiimry  worki'rs  tiu'  biglu'st 
wages,  but  a, Iso  to  h('11  bis  product, 
at.  tib('  low(vst'.  pri<x'  and  still  mak(‘ 
an  ('iiormous  pi’olit..  I^y  1929 
2,990,999  Eord  ears  a  year  wer(^ 
uuule  and  f)hu‘ed  ou  t.lK'  nuirket.. 
In  Europe'  om^  who  n('a.rly  a,p- 
proa.ehed  tlu^  Am('riea.n  iih'a.!  wa.s 
Tboma.s  Ba.t.a.,  Hho('  ma.imra,elurei-, 
of  Zliii,  ( !z(‘ebo-Slova.kia..  lalo' 
Ford,  h<^  pn.id  good  wa.gi'S  ;  sold 
bis  sbo('M  for  t.lu'  lowc'st  pri('.('  iu 
t,b(‘  woi’ld  ;  tri('d  to  limit  his 
production  t.o  a  snia.ll  numbt'r  of 
models  ;  a.nd  iut.roducx'd  a.  prnlit.- 
sba,riitg  selumu'  for  his  ('iniiloyees. 

Ma.ss  production  nu'thods  have 
b('('n  int.rodno('(l  int.o  m'arlv  (WU'rv 
industry  in  whiiOi  mai'him'ry  ca,n 
H'plaen  human  labour,  ojj.  clothing, 
pr('fa.brie.at(xl  honsi's,  liieyeh'S, 
win'lc'sH  H(*t.H,  and  (X'rtain  branohes 
of  food  production.  During  tlu' 
Second  Grea.t  Wa.r  tlu',  nu'thod 
wa.s  adopl.ed  in  all  highly  in¬ 
dust, rialis('d  ('onntries  for  muni¬ 
tions,  aircraft:,  a.nd  shipping,  4'o 
ov(‘reom('  the  st'rious  shortagt^  of 
Hhip])ing  amongst  tlu'  Allies,  lUsiry 
»I.  Kaiser  {(/.v.)  volution  ised 
shipbuilding  by  making  seid.iotis  of 
vessels  in  factories  and  assembling 
tlu'm.  at  his  shipyards.  He  lU'Xt 
turned  his  att.ention  to  aircraft, 
a.ml  by  1944  oiu'  of  bis  faistorii's 
could  turn  out  159  iightc'rs  a 
month.  Nre  Bedaux,  <1  E. 

Mass  Spectrograph,  lustru- 
mmit  us('(l  in  ])hysi(is.  U.  was 
a  (bwc'lopmoiit  of  tlie  <lis('ov(‘!‘y  of 
■'''  positive  ra.ys  ”  (originally  U'rmei I 
''  canal  ra^xs  ”)  by  Goklsti'in  in 
1889.  These  rays  consist  of  atoms 
or  groups  of  atoms,  wdiieh,  by 
collision,  have  lost  one  or  more 
electrons  in  the  intense  electirie 
;fi('ld  between  tin's  c'lectrodes  of  a 
low  pressure  dischargi'  tulx'.  Tlu'y 
may  be  detected  as  an  I'lmu’ging 


b('a,m  in  t.h<^  spacx'  bi'liiiid  the 
eat.hodi'  if  tlu'  latt"!*  is  suitably 
f)i‘rf()rat,('(l.  ,1.  3.  Thomson  made 

tilu'  first:  (b'ti'rniination  of  tlu'  ratio 
of  t:h('  charge'  hj  to  t.lu'  mass  M  of 
t.lu'si'  positive'  partiede'S  by  aiiplying 
paraded  ele'e-trie  and  magne'tie- 
(b'lds  t:()  t.he^  beam  and  eibse'rving 
the'  re'sultant  eh'fh'e'tions.  (\m- 
sieh'i'able'  a.t:tentiem  ha.s  tei  be'  lauei 
to  the!  maint:e'nanee'  of  a,  leiw  '!;ais 
pix'ssnre'  in  the'  eih.se'i'va-l ion  ve'ssel. 
U'  .r  anel  //  he'  t.lu'  e‘le‘e't'i‘OMta.ti(‘ 
a, ml  inagne'tii^  (b^lle'el.iejus  re’spee-- 
Hve'ly  it  follows  that  -=  /r.Id/M, 
in  whieih  /;  is  a.  ee)nst-a.nl.  de'pe'iul- 
ingnjioii  the' va,lue'S  of  i.he'  elemtrie! 
anel  maigiK'tie!  fie'Ids. 

By  nu'ans  eif  this  positive'-ray 
analysis  d’homson  slmwt'd  t.bat 
the'  gaiS  ne'on  eeinsistie'd  of  two 
iseiteipe'H,  wbie!h  was  lat,('r  more! 
ae'.eiurately  e'onfii'UL'd  liy  Aston’s 
aipi)arat:ns  wliie'h  be'  eallexl  the'  mass 
spe'ct.reigraph.  d’his  ov('i’e'a.ai('  the! 
loss  of  ini.e'u.sity  of  t.lu'  posits ve'-ray 
be'am,  by  bringing  t.o  the'  same' 
foe'.ns  aJl  iiosit.ive  ions  with  tlu! 
Siuru'  Fj/M  eif  a:ny  ve'loeiiiy. 

With  la.te'r  instnimenls  Aston 

ohli'dned  a,ti  a,ecura.ev  of  1  in 

« 

19,999  a.nd  \va,s  a.hle'  to  show  tha.l. 
most,  eif  t.he'  e'le'nu'ul.s  we're'  e-nni- 
ph'x,  ha.ving  in  seam'  e!a,si'8  a,s 
ma,ny  as  i.e'ii  isoteipe's,  lb'  wais 
a,lHO  a.hle‘  l,e>  obta,in  fairly  ai‘cura.ti! 
UH'asure'nK'iil.s  of  t.lu'  r'e'la,tiv('  ])ro- 
poi't.ious  of  the'  various  isotope's. 
These!  im'a>nn'e!me'nl:S  are!  now 
usually  maele'  hy  a,  simph'r  type'  eif 
instrument:  tlmn  t:ha.t.  of  Aston,  (\(j. 
the*  mass  spe'eetroiue'te'rs  eif  Deui))- 
slx'i',  liainbrielge',  e'l,e!.,  which  seirt. 
end:  all  iems  ba.ving  a  partieula.r 
ve'loeity,  and  pa.ss  t.lu'm  i:b rough  a, 
iniifeu'tn  ma,gne't:i(!  field. 

Masisys,  t^niN-rMN.  A  Fle'misli 
painfit'r,  ot:h(!rwis('  known  as 
Ma.t.Hys  a:nel  so  describe'el  in  this 
Enceye'lopedia,. 

Mast,  Ju  sa:iling  vessels,  the 
spar,  s(d‘:  upright  IVemi  the  keeb 
filate',  on  which  sail  is  H(!t.  Built.- 
np  mast.s  eom})rise!  two  or  meirx! 
se'ctiions,  the  upi)e'r  of  which  nmy 
be  loweix'd  wlu'u  redne'hig  the 
amount,  of  sail.  From  tlu^  ehick 
npwa.rds  th(!  se'eetions  art'  teuTne'e! 
the',  leiwe'i'inast,  leipitnisl,  teip- 
gallant  mast,  anel  royal  mast.. 
Pole  masts  are'  nsmilly  e'emstruct.ed 
in  a  single-;  pieyte.  Me-ta.I  masts, 
eifle-n  nse-el  ein’raeiing  yachts,  are! 
freepundly  heillow,  iide^i-nal  bixu!- 
ing  beeing  provide-d  to  give  the' 
necessary  stiXiUgtb.  Wdu're)  a.  ship 
has  more!  t.han  one!  ma.st  a  elistinc!- 
tive  Jiame  is  givtin  tei  (-aeb,  c.ey. 
foremast',  mainmast,  and  mizzeu 
e>i'  mizzenmast',  ddu!  word  is  also 
used  for  any  more  eir  Itess  veertie'a,! 
pole  or  narrow  built-up  slruesturc 
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for  ssUpporting,  e.f/.  the  aiiteiiiia  ot 
a  wii’eless  tele,grapliy  at^ition,  or 
the  overhead  trollev  of  an  elec¬ 
trically  propelled  vehicle. 

Mastaha  (Arab,  bench).  Early 
form  of  Egyptian  tomb,  with  a 
rectangular  superstructure  and 
sloping  sides.  Those  of  the  first  and 
second  dynasty  pharaohs  at  tSak- 
kara  had  elaborate  panelled  decor¬ 
ation  in  sun-dried  brick ;  they 
were  some  ISO  ft.  long  by  75  ft. 
wide  and  contained  magazines 
crammed  with  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  dead  king,  above  the 
tomb- chamber  in  which  he  was 
buried.  When  in  the  lllrd  dynasty 
the  kings  of  Egypt  adopted  the 
pyramid  tomb,  nobles  of  tlieir 
court  were  buried  in  stone  masta- 
bas  around  them ;  at  (.fizeh  they 
were  arranged  in  regular  streets. 
There  was  generally  a false  door” 
(stela)  on  the  rfoer  face  for  the  use 
of  the  departed  ;  a  chamber  of 
offerings,  often  sculptured ;  a 
secret  niche  (serciab)  for  the  sculp¬ 
tured  “  double  ”  ;  and  an  aper¬ 
ture  through  which  it  received  the 
offerings  and  incense.  The  tomb- 

chamber  was  beneath. 

Master  (Lat.  magidet\  master). 

Term  for  a  man  exercising  con¬ 
trol,  authority,  or  headship,  es¬ 
pecially  one  empowered  to  direct 
or  teach.  The  word  has  many  ap¬ 
plications.  Formerly  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  title  for  the  male  head 
of  a  household,  or  for  any  man,  it 
IS  now  replaced  in  thi.s  sense  by  the 
modified  form  Mr.,  pton.  mister. 
'File  elde.st  son  of  a  Scottish  vis¬ 
count  or  baron  is  known  as 
master,  e.(j.  the  master  of  Stair. 
In  popular  usage  a  boy  may  be 
addressed  or  written  to  as  Ma.ster 

Harrv  Smith, 

___ 

The  British  royal  household  has 
its  master  of  the  household,  of 
the  horse,  of  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
king’s  musick.  The  master  of  the 
revels  was  originally  supervisor 
of  royal  entertainments,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  dev'eloped  into  a  stage  censor. 
The  heads  of  mo.st  colleges  in  C'arn- 
bridge,  and  of  some  in  Oxford,  are 
called  ma.ster.  The  chief  official  of 
a  hunt  is  called  the  master.  The 
i  ncumbent  of  the  Temple  Church  in 
I.ondon  is  called  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  a  title  originally  borne  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Knight.s 
Templars.  In  freemaMonry  a 
ma.ster  mason  is  any  mason  who 
has  passed  the  third  degree,  and 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
master  of  a  lodge. 

The  commander  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  ship  is  the  ma.ster,  originally 
master-mariner  or  sailuig-master, 
by  courtesy  called  captain.  Tlui 
Lcrm  old  nuusters  is  applied  to 
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the  great  painters  from  the  i3th 
to  the  17tli  centurie.s  approxi¬ 
mately,  and  also  to  their  works. 
Master  is  the  title  of  a  university 
degree  in  the  faculty  of  arts, 
originally  conferring  a  licence  to 
teach  in  the  university.  In  some 
British  universities  it  is  used  for 
the  degrees  in  science  and  surgery. 

liegrec.)  As  a  title  of  respect 
it  is  sometimes  used  by  those  in 
artistic  professions  in  addressing 
an  acknowledged  superior  {rf. 
Ital.  Maestro). 

Master  and  Servant.  This 
legal  relation  is  created  where  one 
person  hires  the  services  ol  another, 
either  generally  or  for  a  fixed 
period,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
servant  is  bound  to  oljcy  all  rea¬ 
sonable  commands  of  the  master  ; 
and,  moreover,  can  be  told  not 
only  what  work  to  do,  but.  how  to 
do  it.  He  is  to  be  distiiigiiished 
from  a  sub-eoutraetor,  who  agrees 
to  do  certain  work  at  a  price,  but 
does  it,  within  limits,  in  his  own 
way,  and  may  himself  hire  ser¬ 
vants  to  help  him.  He  is  also  to 
be  distingmslied  from  an  agent 
who  acts  for  the  principal  within 
the  limits  of  his  authority,  and 
for  strictly  defined  purposes. 

Such  questions  as  wages  and 
notice  depend  primarily  on  agree¬ 
ment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  a  servant’s  engagement 
is  for  a  year,  and  from  year  to  year, 
but  subject  to  being  determined 
by  notice  which  is  fixed  by  general 
or  local  custom.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  important  the  situation  the 
longer  is  the  notice  required.  By 
long  custom  a  menial  (i.e.  an  in¬ 
door)  servant  gives  or  takes  a 
month’s  notice.  In  other  cases, 
apart  from  special  custom,  it  i.s 
for  a  jury  to  say  what  is  a  reason¬ 
able  notice.  Workmen,  l.c.  track' 
servants,  are  usiiallv  entitled  to  a, 
week,  A  master  or  mistress  is 
under  no  compulsion,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  give  a  servant  a  char¬ 
acter  ;  but,  if  one  is  givc'n,  it  must 
not  be  a  false  one',  or  the  giver  of 
it  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

If  a  character  is  given  to  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer  who  applies  for 
it,  it  is  privileged,  however  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  servant,  unless  express 
malice  can  be  proved.  Misconduct, 
or  disobedience  to  reasonable 
orders,  or  insubordimition,  are 
grounds  for  dismissal  without 
nc^tice.  A  hiring  or  contract  of 
service  for  more  than  a  jT'ar 
should  be  in  writing,  and  signed. 

Master.  Title  of  various  legal 
officials  in  England.  The  master 
of  the  faculties  is  superintendent 
of  the  court  of  faciiltic's,  a  tribunal 
belongiog  to  the  archbi.slmp,  \^  hic*h 
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does  not  hear  pleas  but  grants 
licences  or  dispen.sations,  such  as 
licence  to  marry,  erects  monu¬ 
ments  in  a  churchyard,  or  removes 
bodies  after  burial.  Masters  in 
lunacy  are  officials  appointed  by 
the  lord  chancellor  as  guardian  of 
lunatics  to  hold  commissions  of 
lunacy,  superintend  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estates  of  lunatics, 
and  generally  to  act  as  directeil 
by  the  rules  in  lunacy,  or  by  the 
ludge  in  lunacy  acting  ihereiinder. 

Masters  of  tlie  siipreim'  court  arc 
ofticials  with  duties  [lartly  judicial, 
partly  administrative.  (Tudor  tin* 
Judicature  Act  of  187!)  tlu-v  re¬ 
placed,  in  the  king’s  bench  division, 
the  earlier  sixteen  masters  of  the 
common  law  courts,  the  king's 
coroner  and  attorney,  the  ma.ster 
of  llic  crown  olliei*,  the  two  record 
and  writ  clerks,  and  t  he  three  asso¬ 
ciates.  There  are  also  masters  in 
th(‘  (ihaneery  division,  that  title 
ha\mg  b(‘en  substituted  in  1897 
for  tlu^  former  titk*,  of  chief  clerk. 
The  masters  of  the  supreme  court 
hear  summonses  in  chambers,  hold 
iiujuiric'H  as  to  damages,  tax  lio.sts, 
and  geni'rally  do  mueli  work  re- 
ijiiiriug  (‘xja'rienee,  knowk'dge  of 
law,  and  a  jiulicial  mind.  In  al¬ 
most  (‘Very  ease  thei'c  is  a  right  of 
appiail  to  till'  judge'  from  a  master's 
decision.  Under  the  (Ainage  Act, 
1870,  the  i;haui!elloi’  of  the  ex- 
ehmiut'r  Jbr  tlie  time  bc'iag  is  c.i; 
ojjicio  master  of  tln^  mint  . 

Master-at-Arms .  1  u  tlu^  Royal 
Navy,  the  luaid  of  th(‘  police  aboard 
a  warship. 

Master  Builder,  Tn  e.  ICnglish 
title  of  iJygnU'ster  Solmu's,  a  play 
in  thn'c  a,(;t,H  by  Tk'urik  ibse'u 
One  of  Ibsen'.s  most^  power¬ 
ful  Mtudi(\s  of  (ionteinporary  social 
life  and  morality,  it  was  produced 
in  189;2.  fi’raiiH.  into  Eng.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Arebiu'  and  Edmund  Gosse,  it 
was  prodiicml  at  Trafalgar 
Sipiare.  Theatri',  Ijondon,  Fid).  20, 
1893,  with  Elizabeth  Robins  and 
Herbc'rt  Waring  in  th(^  child' parts. 
It  has  oft, ('ll  be('ii  riivived,  r./j.  by 
Donald  Wolfit  at  the  Westmiustm' 
Theatre,  1943. 

Master  Cutler.  Diguilary  ol 
the  city  of  SUelfiidd,  England. 
Ranking  next  to  the  lord  mayor  as 
the  most,  important,  civic  ligure,  lie 
prx'sidc's  ovi*r  the  aneii'ut  (hitkws’ 
Oompany.  fi’lu'  (uinqiaiiy  exercises 
jurisdietiou  over  tla^  metal  iiukis- 
tries  in  the  \X.  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 

Master  Gunner.  Honorary 
rank  borne  by  an  olficer  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  awardcui  by 
t,he  sovercigu.  Nee  Gunner. 

Master  Humplirey’s  Clock. 
Tiih'  of  a  wiaddy  magazine,  in 
which  ('liarhss  Dieken.s  protio.sed  to 
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publish  short  miscellaneous  papers 
and  occasional  continued  siorii's, 
introduced  and  connect, ed  by  the 
machinery  of  a  club,  all  niat.(Tia,i 
to  be  written  by  himself.  I’he 
miscellany,  started  on  April  4, 
1840,  ran  until  Nov'.  27,  1841.  The 
public  was  disappointed  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  publication  was 
not  a  continuous  tale,  tliough  a 
fillip  was  given  to  the  g(uu‘ral 
scheme  by  the  naiptiearance  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  the  Wellers  ;  but. 
the  numbers  soon  became  oidy 
a  vehicle  for  lirst  Ibe  ])ublieafion 
of  The  Old  (hiriosity  Slioj),  tiuMi  of 
Burnaby  Rudge,  tlu‘  periodical 
ending  witli  the  comphd  ion  oi‘ th(‘ 
latter  stoiy. 

Master  Marin 3rs,  Honouu- 
AULK  ('oMPANY  OK.  Oompaiiy 
Cormed  in  192(5  to  forward  iiu‘. 
interests  of  the  British  merchant 
navy  service.  Incorporated  1927, 
it  received  a  grant  of  livery  from 
the  City  of  London  in  19152.  4die 
former  Admiralty  sloop  Wi'llingt.on 
{q.v.),  moonnl  in  the.  Thames,  is 
the  co.’s  h.q.  and  livery  hall. 

Master  of  the  Fleet.  Oiruiei' 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  11  is  the  navi¬ 
gation  expert  on  an  admiral’s  staff 
and  his  duty  is  to  arrange  the  an¬ 
chorages  of  the  shiiiH  when  the  fleet 
goes  into  harbour,  ete..  Wlumover 
a  royal  revicHV  is  ludd,  a  imister  of 
the  fleet  is  appointed. 

Master  of  the  Horse.  Ofliecu' 
of  the  sovereign’s  household.  In 
the  British  royal  houseliold  he  is 
the  third  great  officer  of  tlie  court, 
and  is  a  peer  and  privy  councillor. 
He  has  control  of  the  t^qucirries, 
pages,  grooms,  and  all  the  st.able 
servants,  and  supervises  the  royal 
stables,  stud,  and  kennels.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  chief  or  crown  esquerry 
is  responsible  for  the  stablcm  anil 
the  stud.  The  pages  of  honour  of 
the  master  of  the  horse  carry  the 
sovereign’s  train  on  state  occasions. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  master  of 
the  horse  was  an  extraordinary 
magistrate,  properly  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  but  appointed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dictatorship  as 
lieutenant  of  thes  dictator. 

Master  of  the  Queen’s  (King’s) 
Musick,  The  musician  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Rnglish  sovereign’s 
band.  The  appointment  is  now 
honorary  rather  than  executive. 
There  are  records  of  bands  being 
maintained  at  court  as  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  who  had 
13  minstrels  with  ‘‘  trompeis, 
slialmes,  and  small  pypes  ”  ;  and 
in  1660  Charles  II  instituted  the 
‘  four  and  twenty  fiddlers  ”  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Louis  XIV.  The  band  of 
Victoria  was  reconstituted  by  the 
prince  consort  as  a  modern  or¬ 


chestra,  and  gave  state  eoiuKu-ts  ; 
but  in  Edward  VTI’s  reign  these: 
were  disconrinued.  Jn  charge  of 
the  aetiviti(‘s  of  these  mnsie.iaus 
was  a  mast(u'  of  tlu^  muHi(4c  (Er, 
iniisique,  a  band).  Among  tliosci 
wild  have  held  the  post  are  tiobu 
Eeeles,  1700-,35  ;  William  Boyee, 
17.55-79;  Sir  Walf.er  Parralt, 
1S9.'1-1924;  Sir  Edward  Klsra,!-, 
1924-34 ;  Sir  Walford  Davies, 
1934-41  ;  Sir  Arnold  Bax,  1942- 
53  :  vSir  Arthur  Blis.s,  from  1953. 

Master  of  the  Eolls.  (")ni(4al 
of  tlu‘  English  high  (‘ourti  (»!'  jns- 
ri(‘(‘,  Af.  lirsli  the  chied'  (L^i'k  of 
tlie  king’s  (‘.haiu'ery,  lu^  obtained 
his  prc'sent.  name',  nuisf.er  or  kcnyKn’ 
of  the  rolls  (Lat,  cv/.s'kw  rotuhniun), 
bt'fou^  1509,  b(K‘.auHe  he  ha.d  charge 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  tlie 
(!ourt,  including  the  grants  which 
had  pass(‘d  the  great  seal.  Jjater 
he  ceased  to  discharge  this  duty 
and  became  a  judg^-i  of  the  couri. 
of  chamaM'y,  acting  as  tlie  vie(v 
(diane.c'Ilor.  Pb!)  now  presides  over 
the  tHUirf.  of  ajipeal,  and  ranks  after 
the  lord  chief  justie,(i.  B(4bro  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  he  was 
p(U’mit,t,(Hl  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
e.ommons,  tlu^  only  judges  enjoying 
that  privik^ge.  His  salary  is  £(5,000 
a  yc^ar,  and  he  is  usually  made 
a,  pcMir.  He  has  charge  of  the  publi(j 
naiords,  this  dut;y  having  been 
given  hack  to  him  by  an  Act  of 
1838,  and  is  chairman  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
Through  the  Law  Society  he  con¬ 
trols  the  admission  and  (mnduct  of 
solicitors.  *SV,c  Chancery. 

Master  Pilot.  Rank  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Approved  by  the 
king  in  1945,  it  is  the  senior  rank 
for  non-com  missioned  aircrew.  The 
badge  is  tlu^  R.A.E.  eagle  in  a 
laurel  wre^ath  surmounted  by  the 
royal  coat- of- arms.  It  is  worn  on 
the  lower  jiari  of  the  sleovo  in  the 
same  position  as  a  warraxit  officer’s 
badge  of  rank.  There  are  also  mas¬ 
ter  navigators,  master  signallers, 
master  engineers,  and  master  gun¬ 
ners  in  the  K.A.E. 

Masters.  1  ’erm  applied  to  un¬ 
known  authors  of  pictures  and 
t'ngravings  which  have  become 
famous.  It  is  coujiled  with  dis¬ 
tinguishing  allusions  divided  into 
two  classes:  (l)thoae  distinguished 
by  marks  such  as  initials  and  dates, 
(2)  those  named  from  some  salient 
characteristic  of  style  or  subject. 

The  most  important  Masters  in¬ 
clude:  Master  B.  M.,  a  pupil  of 
Schongauer,  who  engraved  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  S.  Jolin  in 
Ratmos,  etc.  Master  of  the  Play¬ 
ing  Cards*  c,  144(5 :  he  had  great 
influence  on  engraving  in  the 
North,  and  examples  of  his  work 


arc  in  Paris  and  Dresden.  Master 
of  144(5,  a  German  engraver  who 
engraved  Tln^  Passion,  The  Scourg¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  144(5,  the  earliest 
engraving  known.  Masf.er  of  1423, 
a  German  who  produced  tlie  car- 
fi(\st  dated  woodcut,  S.  Christopher, 
now  belonging  to  Lord  Sponccr. 
Masitu’  E.  iS.,  15th  century,  pro¬ 
bably  from  Strasbourg ;  323  of  his 
plates  are  known,  the  chi(‘f  of 
these,  The  Madonna  of  Ein.sie(h‘ln, 
Ixniring  his  coaf,  of  arms  and  tlu' 
(!at<'  14(51).  Master  of  tb(‘  Amster¬ 
dam  CahimO,,  15th  (icmt.,  from 
Erankfort  or  Mainz  ;  his  S9  (uigrav- 
ings  ar<*  musfly  at  Amsf.t'rdam  ;  he 
is  also  known  as  Masttu’  of  tli(‘ 
M(‘di(nud  Houses  Book.  Master  tfi’ 
the.  Life  of  Mary  (or  Ijifc  of  th(‘ 
Vfirgin),  15tb  cemtary,  G(U*man, 
school  of  Cologne  ;  1k‘  painted  tlu^ 
Life  of  Mary,  seven  j)aiu'!ls  of  which 
are  in  Mimieh,  and  the  eighth,  tht‘ 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Master 
of  Werden,  15th  century,  German  ; 
fotir  of  his  pictures,  from  the  Abbey 
of  Werden  near  DiissiJdorf,  an^  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London.  Hm 
Little  Masters. 

Masters,  Kdoau  Lku  (IH(59- 
1950).  U.S.  poet.  Born  at  Garnet  t  , 
Kansas,  Aug.  23,  lSt>9,  he  was 
made  nationally  fainons  by  his 
,Spoon  River  Anthology,  1!)15,  a 
hundred  bitterly  satirical  poems 
describing,  in  contrast  to  fbeir 
eulogistic  e])itapbs,  the  real  char¬ 
acters  of  the  (k^ad  in  a  typical 

American  cemeterv-  He  also  wrote 

■ 

lives  of  Lincoln,  1931,  and  Mark 
Twain,  1938.  J>ied  Mar.  5,  1950. 

Masterton.  Town  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand.  Situated  (57 
m.  N.E.  of  Wellington  by  riy.,  it  is 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
sheep-rearing  areas  in  the  world, 
and  ])roduceH  lamb  and  wool  for  the 
e.xport  market.  Pop.  (1951)  11, .542. 

Mastic.  Variety  of  gum  rosiu, 
nsetl  in  the  East  as  a  chewing  gum. 
The  resin  is  a  product  of  the  masti(r 
or  lentisk  tree,  and  is  obtaim^d  by 
cutting  the  bark,  the  liquid  oozing 
through  and  hardening  in  ycdlow 
masses  or  small  drops.  It  is  e.xien- 
sively  us(ul  in  the  manufacture  of 
varniahes  for  map-making,  and  in 
dentistry  as  a  tooth -stopping,  fi’he 
lentisk  plant  is  indigenons  to  the 
Mediterranean  eoast  region,  and 
various  plants  yielding  a  similar 
substance  are  found  in  E.  Africa, 
India,  and  S.  America. 

Mastication.  The  crushing  or 
chewing  of  food  in  the  mouth.  This 
is  offooted  by  the  teeth,  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 
cheeks  being  to  press  the  particles 
of  food  again  and  again  between 
the  teeth  until  they  ar(‘  broken  up. 
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Mastication  is  an  important  pre-  and  Asia.  It  lived  in  the  Miocene 
liminar}’  process  in  digestion.  age  and  died  out  during  the  Pieis- 

MastiS*.  Dog  of  extreme  anti-  tocene.  The  American  mastodon 
qiiity,  possibly  of  eastern  origin,  resembled  the  modern  Indian 
wliich  existed  before  the  Christian  elephant  both  in  size  and  in  shape 
era,  and  m  earlier  times  was  called  of  tusks.  From  remains  found  in 

peat  bogs  it  is  known  that  the 
animal  fed  on  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  conifers,  and  was  covered  with 
a  thick,  woolly,  brown  hair  much 
like  the  mammoth. 

Mastodonsaurus.  Fossil  am¬ 
phibian  labyrinthodont  found  in 
rocks  of  the  Triassic  period.  It  was 
the  largest  knowm  labyrinthodont 
batrachian,  having  a  skull  four  feet 
long  and  a  body  ten  feet  long.  Its 
MasdfE.  ChampioE  specimen  o?  the  remains  have  been  found  in  Fng- 
English  breed  land,  Wiirttemberg,  and  India, 

the  ban-dog.  Mastiffs  were  used  Mastoid.  The  bony  mass  felt 
for  guarding  but,  from  the  savage  immediately  behind  the  ear  is 
laws  enforced  against  them  m  called  the  mastoid  process.  It  con- 
Noruian  times,  probably  also  for  tains  cavities  of  which  one  corn- 
hunting,  and  later  for  bull  and  inunicates  \rith  the  middle  ear  and 
bear  baiting.  By  1945  very  few  is  thus  liable  to  share  any  infection 
mastiffs  were  left  in  England,  and  of  the  middle  ear.  Formerly  in- 
tliose  few  were  too  old  for  breeding,  flamination  of  the  mastoid  often 
American  dogs,  descended  from  required  surgical  treatment,  but 
stock  imported  from  England  in  with  the  use  of  penicillin  and  the 
the  19th  century,  were  brought  broad-spectrum  antibiotics  most 
over  to  revive  this  fine  breed,  which  cases  now  clear  up  without  the 
was  firmly  re-established  in  Eng-  need  for  surgical  intervention, 
land.  The  mastiff  is  large  and  Masulipatam.  Port  of  India, 
massive,  strong  and  of  great  in  Andhra  Union.  The  headquar- 
nubility,  courageous,  and  good-  ters  of  Kistna  dist.,  it  is  situated 
natured.  The  head  is  massive  N.  of  the  Kistna  delta,  at  the  end 
and  square  with  a  broad  skull  and  of  a  branch  rly.  from  Bezwada.  Its 
short,  blunt  muzzle.  The  body  is  name  means fish-town.”  Printed 
broad,  deep,  and  long,  the  legs  cottons,  canopies,  prayer  cloths, 
straight  and  strong,  the  neck  etc.,  are  manufactured,  but  this 
arched.  The  coat  is  short  and  industry,  like  that  of  carpet  weav- 
close,  in  colour  apricot  or  silver,  ing,  is  decadent.  It  has  a  Sanskrit 
fawn  or  dark  brindle.  The  muzzle,  and  two  other  colleges  affiliated 
ears,  and  nose  are  black.  Height,  to  Andhra  University  and  Waltair. 
weight,  and  substance  are  import-  Pop.  (1951)  77,953. 
ant,  but  no  figures  are  given  in  It  was  held  by  the  rulers  of 
the  official  standard.  Golconda  in  the  16th  century.  An 

Mastitis.  Medical  term  for  English  settlement  was  founded 
inflammation  of  the  breast.  Sep-  here  in  1611,  and  after  having  been 
tic  material  finds  its  w^ay  into  the  abandoned  for  a  few  years  was  re¬ 
substance  of  the  breast  by  the  established  1632.  During  1686-90 
blood  or  the  nipple.  Treatment  it  was  held  by  the  Dutch  and  in 
consists  of  giving  penicillin  or  one  1750  was  given  to  the  French  by 
of  the  broad- spectrum  antibiotics  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  In  1758 
to  combat  any  pyogenic  infection  ;  Clive  sent  a  force  against  it,  and 
if  a  local  abscess  forms  it  may  have  under  Col.  Forde  it  was  taken  in 
to  be  incised.  Support  with  a  band-  April.  Its  capture,  a  brilliant  feat 
age  often  gives  relief. 

Mastodon  (Ur. 

7nastos,  breast ;  odoiis, 
tooth).  Fossil  elephant. 

The  mastodon,  so 
called  from  the  conical 
tubercles  or  projections 
on  its  teeth,  was  of  a 
more  primitive  t}qpe 
than  the  mammoth, 
and  its  remains  are 
more  widely  scattered, 
fossil  skeletons  havinc: 
been  found  in  Egypt, 

Europe,  N.  America, 


Mastodon.  Skeleton  of  American  mastodon  found 
in  northern  Yukon 

Natural  History  Museum,  New  York 


of  arms,  helped  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  East  India  co. 

Masuria.  Historic  geographi¬ 
cal  name  of  an  area  of  Poland  ;  it 
is  part  of  former  East  Prussia  S. 
of  a  line  running  W.  to  B.  just 
N.  of  Braunsberg  (Pol.  Braniewo) 
and  Uoldap  (Uoldapia).  About 
10,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  it  had  a 
pre-war  pop.  of  r.  1  ^  millions,  most 
of  whom  were  expelled  following 
the  Russo- Polish  treaty  of  Aug., 
1945,  settling  the  E.  frontier  of 
Poland.  The  Poh's  reconstituted 
it  as  the  voivodship  of  Olsztyn, 
after  its  chief  town,  in  1952. 

Masuria  was  originally  the 
soul  hern  part  of  the  h'lrmer  duchy 
of  Prussia.  Some  wood,  paper, 
glass,  textile,  and  engineering  in- 
cliistry  existed  in  the  towns ;  but 
much  of  its  equipment  was  des¬ 
troyed  or  dismantled  during  and 
immediately  aft,er  the  Second 
Great  War.  The  country  is  rich  in 
timber  and  contains  several  famous 
hunting  preserves,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  probably  the  Rominten 
heath,  favourit,o  hunting  ground  of 
William  11,  and  later  of  Goerintr. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
Masuria  merged  with  Poland  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Masurians 
started  to  settle  in  E.  Prussia.  In 
plebiscites  held  alter  the  First 
Great  War  most  of  the  people 
claimed  German,  not  Polish,  na¬ 
tionality.  The  Masurians  have 
preservtid  numerous  habits  and 
traditions,  and  a  woaltih  of  popular 
songs  and  dances  ;  their  buildings, 
mainly  of  timber,  have  often  char¬ 
acteristic  gabled  porches  carried  by 
pillars.  Their  religion,  unlike  that 
of  other  Polish  tribes,  is  w^ell-nigh 
exclusively  Protestant.  The  Polish 
national  da,n(ie  Mazurka  takes  its 
name  from  the  trilie.  ''fhe  name  of 
Masuria  is  also  eonnocted  with  two 
battles  of  the  First  Great  War : 
see  Masurian  Lakes.  For  the  fight¬ 
ing  here  during  the  Second  Great 
W ar,  see  Russo-  ( lerman  Campaigns. 

Masurian  Lakes.  Network  of 
lakes,  marshes,  and  water  courses 
in  Masuria.  In  the  First  Great  War 
important,  fighting  took  place  in 
this  region  between  the  Russian  and 
German  armies.  Flimlenburg  gave 
the  name  “  battle  of  the  Masurian 
lakes  ”  to  the  fig-hting  of  Sept. 
5-15,  1914,  which  follow'’ed  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  Tanncnberg,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  crush  the  retreating 
Russian  army.  There  was  further 
heavy  fighting  in  Fob.,  1915,  when 
Hindenburg  concentrated  300,000 
men  against  the  Russian  lOth 
army  of  120,000.  In  the  S.  the 
Russians  made  a  fighting  retreat 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  Niemen, 
inflicting  great  losses  on  the 
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German  armies.  Tn  tho  n<)rt.h 
they  were  also  drivc'.n  from  Tilsit 
and  other  towns,  and  one  corps 
were  forced  to  rctn^at  by  rly., 
leaving  exposed  the  Hank  of  ^tlu^ 
neighbouring  corps,  the  20th.  Th(^ 
Germans  made  a  heavy  tiirust  and 
dispersed  the  20th  corps  in  con¬ 
fusion  amid  the  forests  and 
swamps.  The  latter,  however, 
saved  it  from  completes  destruction 
and  enabled  a  large  numbeu'  to 
escape  to  defensive  lilies  between 
the  Bohr  and  the  Niemen.  Here  a 
counter-olfensivo  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  tlie  Germans  were 
slowly  forced  back  until  they 
reached  positions  only  a  few  mihvs 
wnthiii  the  Itussiaii  frontier.  Phus 
the  German  olTensive  was  a  fa^lur(^• 
on  the  other  hand,  the  llussiuns 
did  not  win  back  the  line  ol  the 


Masurian  Lakes. 

Matabele  or  AMANDWBnnw. 
Negro  people  of  Bantu  spcecsh  in 
S.  Africa.  In  1817  Umsiliga/.uonoof 
(ihaka’s  iiidunas, 
lied  with  a  liody  ol 
Abazatwa  71  ulus 

over  the  Dra.kmis- 
hiu’g  itdiO  the 
Transvaal,  atul 
dominataul  the 
Biichuuina,  untiil 
driven  by  the 
Boers  across  tiio 
Limpopo  into 
Mataliehiihind  in 
1<S38.  Under 
Umsiligazi’s  son 
Lobengula,  who 
asHunu^d  sway  in 
1870,  the  con  1(^1- 
(‘ration  comprised 
the  dcs(^(MidantH 
o(  tlie  original 
Abazanzi  ;  the 
Abenhia  (hu’ived 

Matabele  warrior  Lechuana 

w  a  r  -  c  a.  p  t  i  v  e  s  ; 
and  the  Maholi  slaves,  r(w;ruiti(al 
from  Mashona,  Makalaka,  and 
other  unwarlilns  tribes.  In  battle 
the  warriors  used  Ohaka’s  short 
stabbing  assagaig,  knobkerries,  and 
oval  shields,  and  raided  Korana 
Hottentots  and  other  aboriginal 
peoples.  Their  dialect  is  spoken 
in  S.  Rhodesia.  They  submitted  to 
British  rule  in  1893  and  1896,  be- 
conaing  herdsmen  and  cultivators. 

Matabeleland.  District  "of  8. 


Africa,  now  part  of  Rhodesia.  It 
is  named  after  the  Matabele.  It 
stretches  from  the  Transvaal  to 
Mashonaland,  includes  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Lim¬ 
popo,  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
fertile  land.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bulawayo,  Gwelo,  and  Selukwe. 

Matabel eland  was  included  in 
the  grant  made  to  the  British  S 


Africa  (u).  in  1889,  Hiis  following 
a  treaty  betvviam  the  tiil)al  king, 
Lobenguhi,  and  (V'eil  RlKxh's.  Th(‘ 
first  H(dtl(‘rn(mts  made  hy  the.  mwv 
coin  pa, ny  vver(‘-  in  Mashona, kuid, 
a, ml  against  them  tiie  Ma,ta,bel{‘ 
diinekal  tluar  ra,ids,  Hu^  HU(‘e(\sHors 
of  thoH(^  a,ga,iust  t.lu^  Abishorias.  In 
1893  they  \vi‘n'  |)arii('ula,rly  a,etiv(\ 
a, ml  L.  8.  daant'son,  with  about 

I, (109  white  num,  nia.reh(‘(l  t,o  Bula- 
wa,yo,  LobiMigubi’s  (‘a,pital.  Twice- 
tlu^  Matabele  attacked  in  giaavt 
foi'e.e,  otdy  to  be  r(‘-|)ulH<'d  with 
laaiv^y  loss,  wldle  a  tliird  vie.toi'y 
wa,s  won  by  a  body  of  aJlic's  from 
Ik'chuanaland.  Bulawjiyo  was  en¬ 
tered  and  LolxMiguIa  Ik'd,  a,nd  it 
wa,s  wdiile  pursuing  him  iLat  Alhin 
VVilsou  a, ml  bis  small  forxto  wm’e 
kilkal,  on  the  Slniuga-ui  rivea*.  Tht^ 
Matabele  wm'o  ciaislual,  and  tiaar 
country  iK'eanu’i  in  reality  part  of 
tlu^  ba-ritory  und(‘r  the  elmrtenal 
eonn)any.  S(d,tl(a*H  (ait.caaal  the 
land  and  tlua'('i  was  a  Np(dl  of  lever- 
ish  a,(!tivity  in  tkweloping  it. 

In  March,  1890,  thcj  J\1a,taih(‘Io 
ros(^  ill  r(d>elliou,  siazing  tlu^  oppor- 
tuinty  olfered  hy  the  .laiueson 
Ha, id.  TlK\y  luvd  legitiinab^  gritw- 
anet^H,  but  tluar  sa,va,gC)  nu8,hodH 
of  wairfai'Ci  iv(a'<^  a  da,ng(a'  1,0  ilu‘ 
white  eommunitv.  I’lua'i^  wa,s 
mucili  lighting,  but  tln^  struggU^ 
was  ended  after  a  nua^ting  be¬ 
tween  Rhodes  a.nd  thci  ehied's  of 
the  tribe  in  the  Maitojipo  Hills  in 
Sept.  The  (‘ountry  then  sesttkal 
down  as  an  integral  f)a,rt  of 
Rhodesia.  S'cc  British  S.  Africa 
Go.  ;  Riho(l('H,  G.  d.  ;  Rhoch^sia,  ; 
S.  Afri(!a.  (Joumk.U  Idle  Downfall 
of  Lobengula,  W.  A.  Wills  ami 
L.  ’V.  CoUingridgm,  lS9d ;  ddie 
Ma,tabcle  (]n,inpa.ign,  It.  S.  H. 
Baden- Rowell,  1897  ;  Matalnde 
Journals  of  Itobiad  Molfat,  cH. 

J.  l>.  It.  Wallis,  1945. 

Matadi,  Itiver  [lorb  of  the 

Belgian  Gongo.  Situated  79  in. 
n,bov(^  the  mouth,  it  is  tlu^  highcMt, 
point  to  whicih  ocean  Hi.eaiuslupH 
can  ascend  the  (kmgo.  It  is  (ion- 
nccted  with  Lthipoldvillo  hy  a 
rly.  of  255  in.,  and  forms  th(^ 
(diief  exporting  and  impiu'ting 
(mitre  of  the  country.  Tlui  rly. 
has  b(*<‘n  improved,  and  transport 
on  the  Gongo  and  its  tributaries  has 
been  much  aeeelorated.  Matadi  is 
in  the  province  of  Lcojioldvillo. 

Matador  (8p.,  killer).  Highest 
rank  among  professional  bull- 
lighters.  Ho  is  the  man  who  has 
the  task  of  actually  killing  the 
bull.  to.  Bull-Righting. 

Matagalpa.  Dept,  and  town 
of  Central  Nicaragua.  Bounded  S. 
by  the  river  Matagalpa,  the  dept, 
is  mostly  mountainous  and  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Sugar, 


co(T('(\  and  t(d)a(‘e(>  a,r(^  (udt,i vaUal. 
Matagalpa,,  thi^  ea,pitid,  si, amts  in  a, 
high  mountain  vall(‘y.  Ho[»ula,tion 
(cstima(,<Ml)  5(1,900, 

MataHari(LS79  1919).  Dutvh 
sjiy.  Ma,rga,r('t  G(M’i,nul  Zelle  was 
born  a,t  LcamwaiHhui,  Aug.  7, 
1879,  and  mafiak'd  a,  captain  of 
the  Dutch  (iolonia.l  force's  naimsl 
Ma,(*Lt*od,  ill  1805,  Sli(‘  livc'.d  wiHi 
him  in  Java,  until  1991,  studied 
the  ritualisiae  darici'S  of  tlu^  Hast,, 
a, ml  oif  lu'r  r(4,urn  to  Ku^(»p(^ 
adopt(‘(l  Hu'  nanu'  Ma-ta,  Ha.ri  (l^lye 
of  tlu^  Moruing,  Sln,r  of  the  Hv('n- 
ing),  (udlavating  a,  popuhir  bidicf 
(,ha,t  she  had  Ikm'h  Iioiai  in  Java,, 
wa,s  a,  ha, 1  Lea, si, (g  a, ml  ha,d  bcvui 
a,  tt'inph'  (himHir.  As  a.  da,m‘(M'  at 
the  Muscki  Guimet,  Ik'ii'is,  in  1905, 
she  w'n,s  a,u  innmalia,t,(’!  sneei'ss, 
ami  wmit  on  to  iiec'nnu'!  a  vv(‘lL 
known  eourliesaai.  At  tlui  ouIj- 
br('a,k  ol’  ilu^  hirst  Grisit  Wu,r  luu* 
inllmaua^  over  bVi'nch  and  (kwimni 
mili(,a,ry  and  (lii>lonia,ti(^  odieials 
was  HU[)r(‘im^  ■:  she  bi'tra.yml  si't'relis 
t,()  hoHi  sidt's  unliil  arrestial  by  the 
hn’iieh  a,ml  (‘xeeiil.t'd  as  a  Hpv% 
D(‘t.  15,  !91(). 

Matamoros.  Town  of  Mc'xieo 
in  Hie  Ht,at(^  of  Tania, id ipiis.  It 
st,u,mls  on  ilu^  S,  bank  of  Hm  Rio 
<b‘a,ml('  ami  opposilc  (4u‘  (lowu  (tf 
liroNvnsvilkg  Texn,M,  U.S.A.,  being 
a  euslioniH  porli  olAuitry  (,o  Mc!xi(^o. 
It  is  SI2  III.  N,  of  Alt'xien  Gity, 
the  jourm\y  ta,kiiig  33  hours  by 
train.  It  is  on  Hie  main  iu(,(‘r« 
Am(M'iea,n  bigh\v^ay.  In  Hie  vicun- 
ity  is  an  importa,nt  (‘ottiomgrowing 
region.  Ga,H4(\  (‘otton,  hidi'S,  and 
nmize  a, Iso  prodm'ial.  Bopu- 
lation  (esHmuited)  18,990. 

Matanzas.  W(wt-<‘<‘ntra,l  prov, 
of  (  'aba.  Hi  bord(M‘H  14u‘,  Slu'ail)  of 
hlorida,  a, ml  has  n,n  art'a,  of  •t,25 1 1 
H(p  m.  Hilly  ill  ifhe  N.,  wluu'i^  tlu^ 

Hurfaeei*(uu4i(vs 
1,3  10  ft.,  it 
sl()p('H  to  th(‘ 
S.,  VVluS’Ct  tlllU'C 
are  Hwa.nips. 
Suga,r,  lia.iin, li¬ 
as,  (4,e,.,a,r('  pro¬ 
duced.  Aren 
3,259  Hip  m.  ; 
pop.  (1953) 
305,798. 

Mat  an  z  as  • 
(hty  of  Cuba,. 
JJio  capil,al  of 
the  prov.  of 
MatanzuiS  and 
the  seiMind 
siNiport  of  the 
ishuid,  it  lies 
at  tlu^  luuul  of 
Matanzns  liay, 
ontlu^N.coasL 

costume  (k  the  no  m.  nyuy,  i.-, 

huU-Hug  of  Havana,  to 
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u’hicli  it  is  also  connected  by  the 
central  highway.  It  has  a  well- 
sheltered  but  partly  silted  harbour 
and  vessels  lie  in  a  roadstead  and 
discharge  by  lighter.  The  town 
consists  of  three  portions  separated 
by  the  rivers  San  Juan  and 
Yumuri,  and  among  its  larger 
buildings  are 
the  government 
building,  theatre, 
casino,  and 
lyceum.  Matan 
zas  has  petroleum 
and  sugar  refi¬ 
neries,  distilleries, 
rly.  workshops, 
and  manufactures 
of  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  and 
cord,  and  its  chief 
exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses.  The  city  was 
founded  1693.  Pop.  (19531  82,618. 

Matapanj  Battle  of  Cape, 
Sea  action  of  the  Second  Great 
War,  The  victory  of  Cape  Mata- 
pan,  March  28,  1941,  so  named 
from  the  point  of  land  nearest  to 
the  scene  of  action,  was  the  fruit 
of  skilful  cooperation  between 
ships  and  aircraft  of  the  Royal 
Xav-y.  In  39  months  of  war  the 
Italian  fleet  never  showed  any 
disposition  to  risk  a  battle,  though 
in  material  strength  it  was  at  all 
times  superior  to  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet.  To  force  it  to 
flght  was  the  constant  endeavour 
of  the  British  c.-in-c.,  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Cunningham ;  and  at 
Matapan  he  did  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  general  action. 

At  noon  on  March  27,  1941, 
three  Italian  cruisers  and  four 
destroyers  were  sighted  by  air 
reconnaissance  almost  midway 
between  the  toe  of  Italy  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  steering  in  a  S.E. 
direction.  In  the  hope  of  inter¬ 
cepting  this  force,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  sailed  from  Alexandria 
at  dusk  the  same  day,  when  there 
was  least  chance  of  its  movements 
being  reported  to  the  enemy, 
Four  cruisers  and  four  destroyers 
under  the  second-in-command, 
^ace- Admiral  H.  D.  Fridham- 
Wippell,  were  ordered  to  rendez¬ 
vous  next  morning  south  of  Gavd- 
ho.s,  an  islet  lying  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  Crete. 

The  battle  fleet,  comprising  the 
battleships  Warspite  (Cunning¬ 
ham’s  flagship),  Barham  (flagship 
of  Rear-Admiral  H.  B,  Rawlings), 
and  Valiant,  the  aircraft  carrier 
Formidable  (flagship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  I).  W.  Boyd),  and  eight 
destroyers,  followed  at  the  best 
speed  of  which  the  three  battle¬ 
ships  were  capable. 


One  of  the  Formidable’s  aircraft 
sighted  the  Italian  squadron  soon 
after  dawn  on  March  28,  about 
30  m.  S.  of  Gavdhos,  steering 
S.S.E.  At  7.45  a.rn.  the  Italians 
were  in  sight  of  Pridham-Wippelfs 
ships.  To  draw  the  enemy  to¬ 
wards  the  battle  fleet,  he  turned  to 


the  S.E.,  and  for  over  an  hour 
they  followed  the  bait  thus  held 
out  to  them,  though  they  did  not 
get  %vithin  gun  range.  Just  before 
9  a.m.  the  enemy  squadron  re¬ 
versed  its  course  and  was  in  turn 
pursued  by  the  British.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  Italians  were  also  trying 
to  set  a  trap,  for  just  before  11 
the  big  new  battleship  Vittorio 
Veneto  appeared  about  16  m.  to 
the  northward,  and  opened  fire 
with  her  15-iii.  guns  on  the  British. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
Vittorio  Veneto  was  sighted  by 
Albacore  torpedo  aircraft  from  the 
Formidable,  which  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  attack  the  Italian  cruisers. 
They  turned  on  the  now  target, 
and  inflicted  a  hit  which  reduced 
the  Vittorio  Veneto’s  speed  by  50 
p.c.  and  caused  her  to  turn  away 
to  the  westward. 

As  soon  as  the  British  cruisers 
had  effected  a  junction  with  the 
battle  fleet,  at  12.30  p.m.,  a 
second  air  striking  force  flow  ulT 
from  the  Formidable,  and  hit  the 
Italian  battleship  with  two  more 
torpedoes.  From  this  operation 
one  of  our  aircraft  was  missing, 
the  only  loss  suffered  by  tlui 
British  fleet  throughout  the  action. 
A  second  Italian  force  of  liv(‘ 
cruisers,  which  had  been  sighted  in 
the  meantime,  showed  no  sign  of 
wishing  to  come  closer,  but  made 
off  to  the  K.W.  at  30  knots.  Naval 
aircraft  from  Maleme,  in  Crete, 
carried  out  a  third  attack  on  the 
retreating  Italian  forces,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  torpedoing  and  disabling 
the  10,000-ton  cruiser  Pola.  To 
her  aid  went  three  other  cruisers 
and  some  destroyers,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Italian  ships  promptly 
proceeded  homeward. 

At  10.25  p.m.  these  lagging 
cruisers  were  sighted  by  the  War- 
spite.  ISearcliliglits  were  switched 


Matanzas,  Cuba.  The  Plaza,  with  harbour  beyond 


on  by  the  attendant  destroyers, 
and  the  Warspite  and  Valiant 
simultaneously  opened  lire  on  tlie 
Fiume,  of  10,000  tons  ;  she  at  once 
burst  into  flames.  A  second  cruiser 
Wiis  set  oil  lire  by  the  Barham,  All 
three  battleships  then  coneenti'ii- 
ted  their  lire  on  a  third  h1u[). 
Enemy  destroyers  which  tired  toi-- 
pcMloes  at  the  British  battleshifis 
were  also  fired  upon,  and  two  were* 
sunk.  British  desti'oyers  com¬ 
pleted  the  dostruc-tion  of  the  tlirei^ 
sister  cruisers  Fiiime,  Bola,  and 
Zara,  which  olTiu’cd  little>  I’csist- 
auee.  In  the  Pola  discipline  aj)- 
peared  to  be  non-existent.  This 
night  battle  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  ship- borne  radar 
was  used  in  a  major  action.  iSV/: 
Meditcrraucian  ( lamiiaign. 

Mataro.  Seaport  of  Spain, 
20  m.  N.E.  of  Barcelona  and  in 
that  province.  It  has  manufac- 
tui-es  of  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
soap,  and  chemicals,  while  wim^  is 
produced  in  the  luughfKmrhood. 
Pop.  (195(0  31,()-f2. 

Match  (hb.'.  mi'che.,  from  lat(‘.  Oaf., 
wick).  Word  commonly 
applied  to  a  small  piecci  of  wood, 
waxed  thread,  or  other  material, 
tipped  with  a  substancuj  which 
can  btvigivited  by  fri(d-ion  and 
used  to  ignite  other  objects. 

The  first  form  of  match  (con¬ 
sisted  of  splints  tijiped  with  })otas- 
siuni  chloraris  and  sugar  ludd  to¬ 
gether  by  gum.  TIk‘S(^  wcux*  ignit(‘(l 
by  touching  with  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric!  acid  carried  in  a,  boith'. 
The  lu(!ifer  match,  invciutcd  in 
IS27,  had  a  head  of  (chlorate  of 
fiotash  and  Hulplmret  of  antimony, 
and  was  ignitxul,  by  drawing  il'u' 
match  head  through  a  strip  of 
glass-paper.  That  combination  has 
licon  HuperscMlcd  by  others,  hut  all 
matches  which  (can  ho  struck  on 
some  rough  surfac.c^  have  as  tlicir 
basic  ingreduents  one  substaiKU' 
rich  ill  oxygen  and  another  wlu(cli 
easily  combines  with  oxygcni,  tluc 
reaction  between  the.  two  taking 
I>laec  witli  the  evolution  of  h(‘nf/  on 
the  afiplication  of  friction.  Potas¬ 
sium  chlorate  and  phosfihorus  aic 
two  e.xamples. 

In  the  safety  match,  in  vented 
ill  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century 
the  phosphorus  was  scqiarated  from 
the  composition  on  the  match  and 
transfcrriid  to  tilie  fri(!tion  surhuct! 
on  the  base.  In  many  safety 
match(cs  the  liicad  of  th(i  matcli  is  a 
mixture  of  potassium  (ihlorato  and 
antimony  siilphid(!  ami  tin*  rub¬ 
bing  surface  on  the  box  (‘ontains 
red  phosphorus.  Iflie  use  of  yellow 
phosphorus  for  matches  is  now 
everywhere  prohibited  ;  but  s(‘h- 
(piisulphide  of  phosphoi'us,  which 
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Match.  Stages  in  manuSacture.  1.  Veneer’Eg  Jrom  log  ot  wood  £or  match  splints.  2.  Charging  magazine  with  splints 
which  are  put  through  a  machine  !or  coating  heads  with  composition.  3.  Revolving  drum  lor  drying  matches  after 
heads  have  been  coated.  ■!.  Another  view  of  drying  drum.  5.  Matchbox-making  machine.  6.  Boxes  of  matches  com¬ 
ing  oS  the  machine 


lights  readily  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  friction,  is  used  on 
match  heads  that  strike  anywhere. 

Aspen  and  vvhite  pine  are  the 
chief  woods  used  in  match  manu- 
iactiire.  The  wood  is  cut  into 
splints  when  green  by  special 
machinerv,  the  usual  method  con- 
sisting  in  slicing  off  a  veneer  of 
match  thickness,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  cut  into  bands  or  ribl)on8 
the  length  of  the  match.  These 
ribbons  are  sliced  in  layers  into 
match  sticks.  The  dried  sticks  are 
fed  into  dipping  frames  which 
hold  several  thousand,  and  dipped 
in  the  composition.  Round 
mat<‘hes  are  cut  by  a  machine  with 
circular  hollow  cutters.  Many 
matchmaking  machines  will  cut 
nearly  a  million  matches  an  hour. 
To  lessen  the  risk  of  fire  from 
burnt  matches,  the  sticks  are 
dipped  in  a  fireproofing  salt,  which 
prevents  smouldering. 

Book  matches,  a  20th  century 
nnovation,  are  prepared  by  in¬ 
serting  the  cardboard,  already  cut 
to  shape,  in  a  frame,  and  dipping 
it  first  in  paraffin  wax,  and  then 
in  a  safety  match  composition 
When  the  dipped  cardboard  is  dry 
enough,  it  is  stitched  into  a  card- 
hoard  cover  on  which  the  friction 
surface  lias  been  mounted. 


The  matchmaking  industry  is 
controlled  by  special  laws  in  most 
countries,  aiming  at  the  abolition 
of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus, 
e..g,  the  White  Matches  Prohibition 
Act,  1908,  in  Great  Britain. 

Match  Duty.  Tax  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  matches.  In  theXJnited 
Kingdom  customs  and  excise  du¬ 
ties  were  imposed  on  matches  by 
the  Finance  Act  of  1916  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  or  3s.  4d.  per  10,000  matches, 
the  former  being  when  they  were 
80  or  less  in  a  box,  and  the  latter 
when  that  number  was  exceeded. 
In  addition,  match  manufacturers 
pay  £1  a  year  for  a  licence.  A  pre¬ 
vious  attempt  to  introduce  a  tax  of 
this  kind  had  been  made  in  the 
budget  proposals  for  1871-72. 
Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  introduced  it  with  the 
jesting  motto,  £/.r  luce,  lucelluiu 
from  light  a  little  gain.  The  match 
manufacturers  of  London  organ¬ 


ized  a  procession  of  workers, 
chiefly  women,  to  AVestminster  by 
way  of  protest,  which  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposed  tax. 
In  the  U.S.A.  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus  was  checked  by  a 
heavy  tax  on  matches'  made 
thereof.  In  France  the  making  of 
matches  is  a  state  monopoly. 

Matchlock.  Hand  gun  in  which 
the  charge  is  fired  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  smouldering  match  to 
the  touch-hole  by  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  actuated  by  moving  a  lever. 
The  first  hand  guns,  which  came 
into  use  early  in  the  15th  century, 
like  the  larger  weapons,  consisted 
of  a  simple  iron  or  brass  tube  with 
a  touch -hole  on  the  top,  the  charge 
being  fired  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  smouldering,  loose-spun 
cotton,  or  hemp  cord,  which  had 
been  soaked  in  a  strong  solution 
of  saltpetre,  and  was  called  the 
match,  Later,  the  touch- hole  was 
-  moved  to  the  side  of  the 
barrel  and  a  flash -pan 
providcfl,  the  latter  oc¬ 
casionally  being  fitted 
with  a  pivoted  cover. 
To  speed  up  firing, 
in  some  of  the  later 
weapons  a  roll  of  burn¬ 
ing  slow  match  was 
carried  on  the  barrel,  at 


Matcaiock.  liJariy  iticn  century  type.  A  piece  oi 
smouldering  match  was  carried  on  the  barrel  to 
ignite  the  match  on  the  serpentine  (or  curved 
lever)  when  a  shot  was  about  to  be  fired 
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which  the  yarn  in  the  serpentine 
could  be  ignited  just  before  it  was 
desired  to  fire  a  shot.  The  match¬ 
lock  was  inronted  about  1460.  In 
its  earliest  form  it  consisted  of  a 
serpentine  (a  curved  lever)  pivoted 
in  a  hole  in  the  stock,  which 
carried  the  burning  match,  and  so 
balanced  that  the  match  was  held 
away  from  the  touch- hole  until 
the  end  of  the  lever  under  the 
stock  was  pressed,  when  the  glow¬ 
ing  match  was  pushed  into  the 
hashpan  and  the  charge  fired. 
Matchlocks  are  still  used  by  various 
tribes  in  iVsia  and  in  N.  Africa. 
See  Flintlock  ;  Gun  ;  Minsket. 

Mate.  Literally  a  companion  or 
equal.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  husband  or  wife.  It  is  also 
used  colloquially  by  workmen  for 
those  who  work  with  them. 

In  the  British  navy,  the  rank 
of  mate  was  held  until  1861  by 
officers  immediately  junior  to 
lieutenants,  but  in  that  year  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  In  1913  the  title  was 
again  revived.  With  the  double 
object  of  meeting  the  shortaLm  in 
junior  officers  and  of  encouraging 
merit  among  the  younger  warrant 
officers  and  the  petty  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet,  the  Admiralty 
directed  that  a  number— originally 
fixed  at  100 — of  the  best  of  these 
should  be  selected  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  mates  franking  with  sub¬ 
lieutenants),  who  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
after  two  years  or  longer,  according 
to  their  abilities.  The  rank  was 
abolished  in  10::22.  In  the  merchant 
service  a  mate  is  relatively  a  much 
more  important  officer,  the  first 
mate,  or  first  officer,  of  a  ship, 
ranking  next  after  the  captain. 

Mate  OR  Paraguay  Tea.  Dried 
and  po^ffiered  leaves  of  Ilex  para- 
guaijensi.'^^  infused  and  sweetened 
with  sugar.  It  is  sucked  up  through 
a  special  tube  which  strains  ofi 
the  leaf  particles,  is  aromatic  and 
somewhat  bitter,  and  has  refresh¬ 
ing  and  restorative  effects.  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Brazil.  /.  paraguaip 
ensis  is  a  tree  allied  to  the  holly 
Ilex  aqulfoUuyn. 

Mateotti,  Giacomo  (1885- 
1924).  Italian  politician.  Leader 
of  the  Socialist  L’nitario  party  in 
the  parliament  which  assembled  in 
1924,  he  made  a  speech  in  the 
chamber  charging  the  fascist  party 
with  terrorism  and  trickery  in  the 
conduct  of  the  elections.  \Shortly 
afterwards,  on  June  10,  he  was 
abducted,  many  believed  at  the 
instigation  of  Mussolini,  and  his 
body,  stabbed  to  death,  was  found 
three  days  later  buried  in  a  lonely 


spot  12  m.  from  Rome.  Fascist 
leaders  were  accused  of  complicity, 
and  four  of  them — Marinelli,  ad¬ 
ministrative  secretary  of  the 
party ;  Filipelli,  editor  of  the 
Corriere  Italiano;  Rossi,  head  of 
the  official  press  bureau;  and 
Naldi,  editor  of  the  Niiovo  Paese 
— were  arrested,  together  with 
others  accused  of  the  actual 
murder.  Tried  at  Chieti,  some  of 
the  accused  were  found  guilty  of 
unpremeditated  accidental  homi¬ 
cide,  and  sentenced  to  short  terms 
of  imprisonment ;  their  associates 
were  released.  The  horror  caused 
by  this  political  assassination 
threatened  for  a  time  to  cause  the 
overthrow  of  the  fascist  govt. 

After  the  fall  of  the  fascist 
regime  the  accused  men,  only 
four  of  Avhorn  were  in  court,  th(‘ 
others  being  tried  in  their  abscm'c. 
were  brought  to  trial  a  scaamd 
time;  and  in  April,  1947,  Duinini 
Poveromo,  and  the  absent  Viola 
were  sentenced  to  30  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Rossi  and  Giunta, 
with  others  who  were  absent,  were 
acquitted. 

Matera.  City  of  Italy,  capital 
of  Matera  prov.  It  is  42  m.  K.  of 
Potenza,  and  contains  the  cathed¬ 
ral  of  the.  arch  bishopric  of  Acorenza 
and  Matera.  At  Monte  Scaglioso, 
near  by,  are  stone  quarries  and 
troglodyte  caverns,  still  inhabitotl, 
and  caves  with  13th- century  wall 
paintings.  Pop.  (1951)302139. 


Materialism.  Theory  that  re¬ 
gards  matter  as  the  prime  cause 
of  everything,  even  of  ment,j),l 


Mate.  Gourds,  tor  holding  the 
liquid  tea,  and  bombillas  through 
which  it  is  sipped.  Top,  left,  the 
leaves  of  the  plant 

consciousness.  Materialism  differs 
from  hylozoism  {q.v,\  which  is 
essentially  a  kind  of  pantheism  not 
incompatible  with  religion,  in  that 
it  leads,  if  carried  to  its  logical  ex¬ 
treme,  to  atheism  and  the  most 
selfish  ffiirra  of  eudaemoni.sm. 


According  to  the  materialists 
all  knowledge  has  its  origin  in  sen¬ 
sation,  merely  consisting  of  trans¬ 
formed  sensations ;  intcflbu’tnal  life 
is  nothing  but  the  result  of  mechan¬ 
ical  combinations  and  interactions 
of  matter.  The  soul  itself  is  only 
a  phenomenon  of  tlu^  brain  ;  wheii 
the  latter  p(‘rish(‘.H,  the  soul  perishes 
with  it.  Everything  in  the  world 
takes  place  according  to  certain 
fixed,  unalterable  laws.  There  is 
no  room  for  afJod  as  Cremator,  or 
as  a  siqyernatural  being  taipablo 
of  arresting  or  alt(u‘ing  tlu^  course 
of  nature.  On  the  otlua’  baud,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  nailly  know  inatLu'  as  it  is,  but 
only  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  form 
of  exic'i'ual  phenomena ;  again, 
materialism  is  not  capuLle  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  origin  of  mental 
processes  from  jnatLa*,  since  the 
eoinhi tuition  and  inUu'aetion  of 
matcria.l  elenuuiliS  can  produce 
only  mat<(n‘ial,  not  spiritual,  results. 
See.  Free-thougbti ;  Tlnfism. 

Materia  Medica.  British  medi¬ 
cal  publication.  Produced  by  the 
British  Medical  Assothition,  it  first 
appeared  in  1852  ami  dtails  with 
that  branch  ol’  nuMlical  science 
which  treats  of  drugs,  their  prop¬ 
erties,  doses,  and  ust^s,  n,iul  their 
action  on  the  body. 

Maternity  Benefit.  Name 
given  in  Great  Briliain  to  nioniy 
payabh^  by  the  stah^  to  the  wife 
of  an  insured  man,  or  to  an  in¬ 
sured  wonuin,  on  tlui  birth  of  a 
child.  Such  hentfiit  is  a  usual 
fiuiture  of  sta-tci  iusurajice  systems. 

In  Great  Pufitaiu  a  maternity 
bemflit  of  30s.  was  iiitrodueod 
ujuUu'  the  National  Insuraueo  Act 
of  1911  and  was  raJs(Hf  to  £2  in 
1926  ;  if  a  man  and  his  wih^  were 
both  insured,  douhlt^  henelU;  was 
payable.  IJmhu’  the  National 
InsuraiKie  Act,  19'f6,  biMiefit  from 
July  I,  1948,  was  raised  to  a 
matenu'ty  grant  of  £I  on  the  birth 
of  a  cddld,  with  in  addition  36s. 
a,  weclc  for  13  weeks  to  a  mother 
gainfully  oeeupiod,  provitU'd  she 
gave  up  work  for  that  period, 
attendant’s  allowance  of  £l  a  week 
for  4  weeks  being  grarded  to  a 
mother  not  ({nalifiod  for  full 
benelits.  Ratos  of  paynnuio  wore 
revised  from  time  to  time. 

Mathematics  (Or.  malhema, 
learning).  The  science  of  number 
and  apace  and  of  all  their  relations. 
Some  writers  distinguish  between 
mathenuiticfl,  tlio  methods  used  to 
discover  certain  truths,  and  Mathe- 
matic58,  the  truths  or  relations 
discovered, 

Mathematics  is  a  unity,  but 
for  convenience  in  presentation 
it  is  usually  subdivided  into  pure 
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mathematics  and  applied  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  former  may  be 
divided  into  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  calciihis, 
etc.  ;  or  it  may  be  divided  into 
geometry,  the  study  of  space  and 
of  spatial  relations,  and  analysis, 
which  includes  arithmetic  and 
algebra  and  deals  with  numbers, 
the  relations  between  numbers, 
and  the  operations  performed.  In 
practice,  however,  the  distinction 
between  geometry  and  analysis 
is  not  clear-cut.  Applied  mathe¬ 
matics  comprises  the  methods 
adopted  to  solve  problems  of 
mechanics  (statics  and  dynamics) 
and  other  aspects  of  natural 
science  and,  more  recently, 
problems  of  social  science  and 
technology. 

The  range  of  applied  mathe¬ 
matics  is  as  extensive  as  science 
itself,  for  research  into,  say,  the 
relative  value  of  artitiiual  fertilisers 
no  less  than  research  into  the 
structure  of  the  atom  uses  mathe¬ 
matical  teehniqu(‘H. 

An  Ancient  Science 

Mathematics,  lik(‘  most  other 
sciences,  has  developed  through 
the  operation  of  two  causes, 
human  wonder  and  curiosity  and 
human  need,  the  desire  to  lind 
out  and  the  desire  to  learn  how 
to  do  something.  The  earliest 
known  civilizations  had  some 
method  of  counting  and  of  record- 
iiig  possessions.  Cleomctry  (liter¬ 
ally,  measurement  of  the  land) 
seems  to  have  begun  through  the 
need  of  the  Egyjitians  to  restore 
the  boundaries  of  land  after  the 
Nile  inundations,  and  in  the  need 
of  accuirate  measurement  of  size 
and  direction  in  the  building  and 
orientation  of  the  pyramids.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  although  freely 
using  the  knowledge  gained  from 
the  Egyptians,  developed  geo¬ 
metry  principally  as  an  intellectual 
exercise.  It  speaks  much  for  their 
work  that  parts  of  the  elements 
of  Euclid  (330-275  b.c.)  remained 
the  English  schoolboy’s  usual 
introduction  to  geometry  until  the 
20th  century.  Pythagoras  (r.550 
500),  Eudoxus  (408-355),  Euclid, 
and  Apollonius  (260-200)  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  foundation  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Archimedes  (287-212)  has 
been  ranked  with  Newton  and 
Gauss  for  his  mathematical  dis¬ 
coveries. 

The  Greeks,  however,  lacked 
the  advantage  of  the  greatest 
mathematical  invention,  the  use 
of  the  zero  and  decimal  notation. 
This  seems  to  be  of  Hindu  or 
Arabic  origin,  as  are  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  algebra,  introduced 
into  Italy  in  the  13th  century. 


Descartes  (1506-1650  )considerably 
improved  its  notation  and 
methods  ;  but  he  is  principally 
remembered  as  the  great  origin¬ 
ator  of  analytical  or  co-ordinate 
geometry,  which  applied  algebraic 
methods  to  georrietrical  problems, 
and  revolutionised  mathematical 
conceptions  and  processes,  A 
centurv  later,  Isaac  Newton  and 
Leibniz  shared  the  honour  of 
iutrodueiiig  the  caleuliis,  a  tool 
of  immense  power,  particularly 
in  the  application  of  mathematics 
to  the  problems  of  natural  science, 
an  activity  in  which  Newton 
himself  excelled. 

The  rich  territory  thus  opened 
up  through  analytical  geometry 
and  the  calculus  has  since  yielded 
an  abundant  harvest  through  the 
discoveries  of  Gauss,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Poncelet,  Hamilton, 
Abel,  Weierstrass,  Riemann,  Can¬ 
tor,  Einstein,  and  many  other 
giants,  so  that  mathematics  has  not 
onl\^  revealed  characteristics  of 
tlie  universe  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  hidden,  but  has 
provided  investigators  in  ev’ery 
Held  with  precision  instruments 
far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  great  Galileo. 

It  is  no  longer  yiossihle  for  any 
individual  to  see  the  limits  either 
of  mathematics  or  of  mathe¬ 
matical  methods.  But  it  is  not 
diilicult  even  for  the  mediocre 
mathematician  to  agree  with 
Bertrand  P^ussell,  Mathematics, 
rightly  viewed,  possesses  not  onlv" 
truth  but  supreme  beauty  .  .  . 
capable  of  a  stern  perfection  such 
as  only  the  greatest  art  can  show.” 

Archimedes ;  Gauss  ;  New¬ 
ton,  etc.  ;  Algelira  ;  Arithmetic  ; 
Calculus;  Trigonometry,  etc.;  con¬ 
sult  also  Introduction  to  Mathe¬ 
matics,  A.  N.  Whitehead,  191 1 ; 
Short  Account  of  the  Historv  ol‘ 
Mathematics,  W.  W.  R.  Ball,  5th 
ed.,  1912;  Mathematics  for  the 
Million,  L.  Hogben,  1937. 

H.  Watson 

Mather,  Cotton  (1663-1728). 
American^  Colonial  divine.  One  of 
a  famous  Puritan  family,  and 
grandson  on  his  mother’s  side 
of  John  Cotton  (1585-1652),  he 
was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
12,  1663.  At  Harvard  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  at  15,  and  becom¬ 
ing  with  his  father,  Increase 
Mather,  co-pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  1684,  remainetl  associ¬ 
ated  with  it  until  his  death.  A 
notable  linguist,  he  published 
some  400  works,  notably  Magnalia 
Cliristi,  or  Eccleaia.stical  History  of 
New  England,  7  vols.,  1702,  new 
ecL,  2  vols.,  1853  ;  and  left  volu¬ 
minous  MS8.,  including  a  treati.se 


on  medicine  and  a  Scripture  com 
mentary  in  6  vols. 

Eminent  as  preacher,  pastor,  and 
philanthropist,  a  genius  of  curiousl  v 
complex  character,  partly  sainb 
and  partly  fanatic — he  inaugurated 
trials  for  witchcraft — he  was  thrice 
married,  the  third  time  unhappily, 
and,  suffering  through  the  disso¬ 
lute  character  of  his  son  Increase, 
met  death,  Feb.  13,  172S,  with  the 
words.  My  last  enemy  is  come  ;  I 
would  say,  my  best  friend.  Consult 
Lives,  B.  Wendell,  1891  ;  A.  B. 
Marvin,  1892. 

Mather, Increase  (1639-1723). 
American  ('olonial  divine.  Born 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1639,  he  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Richard  Mather  (1596-1669),  wdio, 
suspended  for  nonconformity,  left 
Lancashire  in  1635.  Educated  at 
Harvard  and  Trinity  C  ollege, 
Dublin,  Increase  became  a 
]n*eacher  in  Devon  and  Guernsey, 
l)ut  refusing  to  conform  at  the 
Restoration,  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  North  Church,  June  6,  1664. 
He  retained  this  office  until  ’his 
death,  Aug.  23,  1723,  and  was 
also  president  of  Harvard,  1685- 
1701.  In  1662  he  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Noted  for  his 
love  of  learning  and  Puritan  zeal, 
he  secured  an  enlarged  charter  for 
Massachusetts  from  William  III. 

Mathew,  Theobald  (1790- 
1856).  Irish  temperance  advocate. 
Born  at  Thomastown,  near  Cashel, 

Oct.  10,  1790, 
he  studied  at 
M  a  y  n  0  0 1  h , 
entered  the 
order  of  S. 
Francis,  was 
ordained  in 
1814,  and 
given  charge 
of  a  little 
chapel  in  a 
poor  part  of 
Cork.  He  lab¬ 
oured  to  secure  education  for  the 
poverty-stricken  people,  and  then 
in  1838  began  to  exercise  his  re¬ 
markable  magnetic  inlluence  in  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence.  At  one 
time  his  followers  are  said  to  have 
numbered  nearly  half  the  adult 
population  of  Ireland,  and  his  acti¬ 
vities  were  reflected  in  a  fall  of  40 
p.e.  in  the  revenue  from  Irish  spirits 
and  in  a  great  decrease  in  crime. 
Father  Mathew  visited  London  in 
1843  and  America  in  1849,  drawing 
erowTls  of  converts  to  total  absti¬ 
nence.  He  died  at  Queenstown 
(Cobh),  Dee.  8,  1856.  There  is  a 
memoir  by  J.  F.  Maguire,  1863. 


Theobald  Mathew. 
Irish  temperance 
advocate 
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Matliews,  Charles  (177(5- 
18:}-)).  British  comedian.  Born  in 
Ijondon.  June  2S,  1776,  the  son  of 

,  a  hoohseller,  he 
u'as  educated 
at  Merchant 
Taylors’,  and 
was  engaged 
by  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Du  hi  in, 
in  1794,  com¬ 
ing  to  London 
in  1803.  Among 
the  parts  he 
played  was 
that  of  8!ir  Fretful  Plagiary  in 
The  Critic,  a  performance  which 
Leigh  Hunt  regarded  as  perfect. 
Mathewys's  greatest  success,  how- 
erer,  was  in  the  role  of  entertainer, 
in  which  capacity  he  became  im¬ 
mensely  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  died  at  Plymouth, 
June  28,  1835. 


Charles  Mathews, 
British  comedian 


Mathews,  Sru  Charles  (1850- 
1920),  British  lawyer.  Born  in  New 
York,  Oct.  16,  1850,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton. 

He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle 
Temple,  1872, 
and  rapidly 
built  up  a  large 
practice  in 
criminal  casrs. 

Eloquence  and 
power  of  cross- 
examination  in 
many  famous  cases,  including  the 
Penge  mystery,  the  trial  of  Lamson 
for  murder,  and  the  Mignonette 
case,  brought  him  into  prominence. 
In  1885  he  was  made  a  revising 
barrister,  and  in  1888  senior  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  treasury  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  w'hicli  capacity  he  took 
part  in  nearly  all  the  celebrated 
criminal  trials  for  some  years.  In 
1907  he  was  knighted,  in  1917  marie 
a  baronet.  He  was  director  ol 
public  prosecutions  from  1908 
until  his  death,  June  6,  1920. 

Mathura.  See  Muttra. 

Matico.  Dried  leaves  of  a 
species  of  pepper,  Piper  anguslP 
folium,  belonging  to  the  family 
Piperaceae.  Native  to  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
styptic.  An  infusion  or  tincture 
forms  an  agreeable  tonic  and  stim¬ 
ulant,  its  astringent  properties 
being  especialh  useful  in  catarrh 
of  the  bladder  in  aged  patients. 

Matilda  fd.  1083).  Queen  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  a  descendant  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  she  married  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  1053.  Pope  Leo  IX  had 
previously  forbidden  the  mar¬ 
riage  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 


Sir  C.  Mathews, 
British  lawyer 

Finssell 


were  related,  hut  the  exact  rela¬ 
tionship,  if  any,  lia.s  never  been 
decided,  and  many  stories,  mostly 
fictitious,  have  been  told  about 
the  supposed  impediment.  Pope 
Nicolas  II  finally  granted  a  dis¬ 
pensation  in  1059.  Matilda  ruled 
Normandy  during  her  husband’s 
absence  in  England,  and  was 
crowned  queen  of  England  at 
Westminster  in  1068.  Slie  sfient 
much  time  in  Normandvg  where 
she  died  Nov.  3,  1083,  and  she 
was  biu'ied  in  tlie  eluirch  she  built 


Matilda, 

Queen  of  England 


at  Caen. 

Matilda  on  Maud  (1102-()7). 
Queen  of  England  and  emjiress. 
Daughter  of  Henry  I  of  England, 
slie  married 
the  e  in  j)  0  r  o  r 
Henry  \’  {g.r.) 
in  111 4.  On 
the  death  of 
her  fiiishand  in 
1125  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Eng¬ 
land  and,  being 
the  only  sur- 
vdving  child  of 
M  enry,  w  a  s 
proclaimed  heiress  to  the  throne. 
In  1129  she  married  GeolTVcy  of 
Anjou,  a  step  which  cn^ated  dis- 
content  amongst  the  nohl(\s,  so 
that,  upon  her  father’s  death  in 
1 135,  Stephen  was  able  to  seize  the 
crown  without  opposition.  Matilda, 
who  had  been  with  her  husl)au(l  in 
France,  landed  in  England  in  1 1.39, 
and,  assisted  by  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  defeated  Stephen  at 
Liiieoln,  1141,  and  was  erowiu'd  in 
London.  The  country  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  her 
claim  effective  Matilda  retunuHl  to 
Normandy,  leaving  her  son,  aft(U‘- 
wards  King  Henry  IL  to  establish 
his  claim  to  the  crown.  She  died 
Sept.  10,  1167.  Stcq)hen. 

Matilda  (1046-1115).  Italian 


countess,  known  as  the  Great 
Countess.  Daughter  of  Boniface  II, 
count  of  Tuscany,  she  married  in 
1070  Godfrey  V,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  died  in  1076.  On  his  demise 
Matilda  joined  the  papal  party 
against  the  emperors,  and  in  1077 
Henry  PP  of  Germany  tendered 
his  submission  to  Gregory  VU  at 
her  castle  of  Canossa.  Slic  steadily 
supported  the  pope,  and  fought 
unaided  against  the  emperor,  "in 
1089  she  married  Wolf,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  time  only  1 8  years 
of  age,  but  this  marriage  waia  dis- 
solved  in  1095,  and  cm  lior  death, 
July  24,  1115,  the  whole  of  her 


vast  estates,  including  Tuscany, 
Modena,  Reggio,  Brescia,  Mantua, 
and  Ferrara,  were  c;lairaed  by  the 
Holy  See  in  virtue  of  a  grant  made 


by  Matilda  in  1077  and  nuu^wcal  in 

1  102,  Sfr  Gi-(‘g()ry  \d  L 

Matilda  Tank.  Au  nnuoured 
v(6iiclc  used  in  the  ^(‘eoud  Gnait 
W'ar  by  the  British  army.  Popu- 
laa'ly  known  in  tilie  army  as  tlu' 
Waltzing  Matilda,  it  v(mt  into 
service  early  in  1912,  and  was 
used  with  infantry  for  attacks  on 
prepared  posit-ions.  Tlu'  vctiicle 
w(Mghed  28  tons  and  had  a  snaxi- 
mum  sp(HMl  of  16  m.i).h.  It  was 
armed  with  om^  2-pr.  and  om^  Ib'sa 
gun  moim((sl  in  a.  t-uriad. 

Matin,  Le  (  Ki‘.  tin'  morning), 
I'hxMn'h  daily  iu'\vspa|)('r.  I’oinnh'd 
in  18S!  by  an  Anunmain.  A.  G. 
Edwards,  from  1900  it-  was  owmal 
by  ilie  l^’r('nch  linanci(‘r  Buiilaii- 
Yarilla.  Bourg('ois  and  nationalisti 
in  ioin^  it  had  a,  (‘it'culat.ion  up  to 

2  millions,  a  larg(‘  in'twork  of  cor- 
respoinh'nt.M  abroad,  and  (‘onsidc'r- 
able  inlhicina^.  It  was  abolislu'd 
by  tin'  Nazis  in  1910,  but  n'viyc'd 
uiub'r  new  ('dit-oriat  ainl  l)UMiin's.s 
nninag('m('n(.  after  l-he  liln'ration  of 
Frau(t(‘. 

Matins  on  Mattins  (Eat. 

belonging  to  l-ln,'  morning). 
Aiu'ic'ut  nanni  for  ('arly  morning 
])riiy<‘rs.  In  t-he  English  Prayer 
Boole  of  15-19  tlu^  st'i’yice  of  morn- 
ing  })ray(‘r  was  calk'd  matins  ;  the 
words  morning  pray(‘r  w(‘r(‘  sub¬ 
stituted  in  1552,  but  the  old  word 
is  ixitained  in  the  tables  of  propc'r 
ie.ssons  and  proper  psalms.  The 
existing  Ht'rvi('e  is  fornnid  from 
the  anei('ut  H<'rvie,eH  for  matins, 
laud.s,  and  ladme.  Tin'  hour  of 
matins  has  varied.  Early  (nistom 
favoured  a  time  Ixd'ore  diiybreak  ; 
later,  6  or  7  a.m.  was  nsiuil ;  imd 
in  17  M  Uu'  servitK'i  was  lirst  In'ld  on 
Sundays  in  London  a,t  J 1  a..tu.  See 
Canonical  Hours. 

Matisse,  Henri  (1869  195 ii. 
ErencU  paint-er.  A  native  oj‘  Lc 
Gateau,  .Dch',.  31,  18(59,  lu^  wc'ut  to 
Paris  in  1892  to  (sjuupUd-e  his  train¬ 
ing  as  a  barrist-(a‘,  but,  al)a.nd(ming 
the  law,  studied  at  the  Beaux- 
Arts  under  Mon'au.  Aft(U'  ex))eri. 
menting  with  impr(\SHioniHm,  lie 
beeame  a  leading  member  of  the 
revolutionary  Fanves,  (bailaring 
Hiat  lic^  aimed  at  ih('  utmost-  simpli¬ 
fication.  Primarily  that  of  a  de¬ 
signer  and  decorator,  his  style  was 
cdniracterised  by  large,  Had  areas 
of  pure  colour,  aufl  his  a-bstrac- 
tions,  with  distortion  of  the  person 
in  the  manner  of  El  (d'eco,  repre¬ 
sent  the  lieight  of  Ids  mR'llectual 
eoncejjtion  of  form.  By  painting 
what  his  eye  immediatedy  saw, 
Matisse  a(;hioved  an  integral  vision 
that  had  a  profound  elfcet  upon 
contemi)orary  artists,  notably 
Dw'rain  {q.v,).  Inllueneed  by  negro 
art,  he  painted  portraits,  land- 
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MATRIMONIAL. 


MATLOCK 


Matisse.  A  still-li£e  painting  by  Henri  Matisse  ;  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  3?aris  Salon  in  1944 

Photo,  Maic  Vavx 


m.,  and  covers  an  her  brother  as  head  of  the  family, 
area  of  1,040  sq.  In  aboriginal  America  mother- 
m.  It  is  a  wild  right  in  its  three- fohl  form  is  pre¬ 
region,  in  parts  sent  among  the  Seri  and  the 
almost  inaecess-  Pueblo  Indians  at  opposite  ends 
ible,  but  crossed  of  primitive  culture.  The  theory 
by  fertile  valleys,  of  a  primeval  promiscuity  which 
The  grave  of  Cecil  passed  into  matriarchy,  and  this 
Rhodes  is  situa-  into  patriarchy,  lacks  support.  See 
ted  0 11  The  Familv. 

Ilw 

World’s  \'iew,  in  Matriciilatioii  (Lat.  matricida, 
a  national  park  public  register).  Process  of  admit- 
which  contains  a  tance  to  the  membership  of  a 
small  preserve  for  university  or  college.  In  any 
African  game  university  admittance  is  condi- 
aiid  the  Matoppo  tional  on  evidence  that  the  student 
Bam  built  to  has  attained  prescribed  standards 
irrigate  the  sur-  in  a  number  of  specified  subjects, 
rounding  conn-  either  in  the  examination  for  the 
try.  The  ceme-  general  certificate  of  education, 
tery  was  conse-  conducted  at  his  school,  or  at  an 
crated  by  Rhodes  examination  conducted  by  the 
to  those  who  de-  university.  The  subjects  demand- 
served  well  of  ed  comprise  English  and  four  or 
their  country,  fi.ve  other  subjects,  including  a 
and  contains  the  foreign  language,  and  mathematics 
remains  of  Major  or  an  approved  science,  and  at 
Allan  Wilson  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Latin  or 
Sir  Starr  Jameson.  Greek.  Until  1951  the  Ijondoii 


which  personal  rights, 
duties,  and  restrictions 
are  determined  from 
the  maternal  side.  Social 


term  “  mother-right.” 
It  is  threefold  in  form — 
matrilineal,  in  which 
descent  and  inheritance 


scapes,  still  life,  and  interiors.  A  The  hills  proved  impregr 
brilliant  lithographer,  he  illus-  hchl  by  the  Matabele  c 
trated  Mallarme’s  Poesies.  He  is  rebellion  of  1S96™97. 
represented  in  the  leading  Euro-  Matriarchy  (Lat. 
pcan  and  American  galleries  ;  Ocla-  mater,  mother:  Gr. arche, 
liscpic  and  Le  Buffet,  are  in  the  rule).  Form  of  social 
Luxembourg,  Paris.  Matisse  died  organization  under 
at  his  home  at  Nice,  Nov.  3,  1954,  which  personal  rights, 
Con^^nlt  A  .Study,  R.  Fry,  1930.  duties,  and  restrictions 
Matlock.  Name  of  several  ad-  are  determined  from 
jacent  places  in  Berbyshire,  Eng-  the  maternal  side.  Social 
land,  comprising  an  urban  district,  anthropologists  tend  to 
Matlock  is  a  market  town  and  pi'efer  the  alternative 
parish,  standing  on  the  Derwent,  term  “  mother-right.” 
it  is  17  m.  N.  of  Derby,  on  the  Atl  It  is  threefold  in  form — 
road,  and  has  a  rly.  station.  Its  matrilineal,  in  which 
chief  industries  are  making  and  descent  and  inheritance 
bleaching  cotton,  Hour  and  colour  are  reckoned  along  the 
mills,  and  quarrying  limestone,  mother’s  line ;  matri- 
Market  days,  Tues.  and  Fri.  local,  in  which  the  wife 

Matlock  Bath,  a  mile  S.,  has  resides  with  her  own  j 
thermal  springs  first  used  in  1698  husband  being  an  occ 
for  gout,  etc.,  and  hydropathy  was  permanent  gue.st ;  a 
long  practised  ther(‘.  '  potesbal,  in  which  chi 

The  Matlocks  are  famed  for  theii  and  choice  of  mate  ret 
beautiful  surroundings,  which  in-  mother  and  her  people, 
chide  High  Tor 
and ^  other  rocks  , 

long,  its  greatest  Matlock.  Derbyshire.  Matlock  Bath,  in  t 


The  hills  proved  impregnable  when  matriculation  examination  was 
hchl  by  the  Matabele  during  the  taken  by  hundreds  of  students 
rebellion  of  1896-97.  '  merely  as  a  certification  of 


Matoppo  Hills,  Mataheleland.  Grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes  ; 

mother’s  line-  matri-  in  the  background  is  the  memorial  to  the  British  who 

,  I  .  I  •  I  ’  fell  fighting  against  the  Matabele,  Dec.  4,  1893 

local,  m  which  the  wife  b  b  s. 

resides  with  her  own  people,  the  general  education.  The  matrie 


husband  being  an  occasional  or 
permanent  guest ;  and  matri- 
potesbal,  in  which  child  control 
and  choice  of  mate  rest  with  the 
mother  and  her  people,  often  with 


Jl .  lift  >1 


ff 


breadth  being  :25 


Matlock,  Derbyshire.  Matlock  Bath,  in  the  wooded 
dale  watered  by  the  river  Derwent 


Illation  examination  at  Oxford  is 
called  Responsions  ;  at  Cambridge 
the  Previous  examination  or 
“  little-go.”  See  University. 

Matrimonial  Causes  Acts . 
Acts  of  parliament  regulating 
proceedings  between  husband  and 
wdfe  relating  to  their  marriage. 
That  of  1857  removed  matri¬ 
monial  causes  from  the  j  urisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  set 
up  a  new  court  for  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes.  For  the  first 
time  it  gave  a  court  power  to  grant 
divorce,  which  formerly  was  posi- 
sible  only  by  Act  of  parliament. 
After  further  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  law  of  divorce,  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1937 
widely  extended  the  ground  for 
divorce  and  nullity.  An  Act  ot 
1950  consolidated  divorce  law. 
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Matris  (Lat.,  womb).  Word 
used  in  several  senses.  (1)  The 
material  of  a  mould  in  which  an 
object  is  shaped  or  formed.  (2) 
In  geology,  the  material  in  which 
a  different  substance,  e.g,  a  iossil 
or  diamond,  is  embedded.  (3) 
In  concrete,  the  hydraulic  lime 
or  cement,  combined  with  water, 
which  binds  the  sand,  atone,  etc., 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  and 
which  is  termed  the  aggregate. 
(4)  In  typefounding,  a  metal 
mould  for  casting  type.  (5)  In 
electrotyping  and  stereotyping,  a 
dong  or  mould,  usually  of  papier- 
mache,  which  contains  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  page  of  type,  and 
from  which  plates  are  cast  tor 
printing.  (6)  In  a  linotype  machine, 
a  brass  plate  with  an  intaglio 
of  the  letter  it  is  to  produce  in 
relief.  (7)  In  metallography,  the 
ground  mass  or  last-freezing  con¬ 
stituent  in  which  other  con¬ 
stituents  appear  embedded.  (8) 
In  powder  metallurgy,  that 
metallic  ^constituent  of  a  powder 
mixture  which  has  the  lower 
melting  point  and  melts  during 
sintering,  See  Electrotyping  . 
Linotype ;  Printing, 

Matron  (Lat,  malrona,  married 
woman).  Term  of  Roman  origin, 
used  at  first  for  a  married  woman 
of  unblemished  character.  This 
idea  has  persisted,  but  the  word 
now  refers  chiefiy  to  a  mature 
woman,  not  necessarily  married, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  hospital  or 
orphanage,  and  to  one  who  has 
charge  of  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  '  of  a  school  or  college. 
There  is  a  matron-in-chief  direct¬ 
ing  Queen  Alexandra’s  Imperial 
Military  Nursing 
Ser-vnce,  who  is 
attached  to  the 
department  of  the 
adjutant  -  general 
at  the  War  office. 

Queen  Alexan - 
dra’s  Royal  Navy 
Nursing  Service  is 
controlled  by  a 
matron -in-chief  at 
the  Admiralty.  A 
Jury  of  “■  matrons 
or  other  discreet 
women  ”  was 
formerly  empan- 
eiJed  if  a  woman 
found  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence 
pleaded  she  was 
pregnant  and 
asked  for  execu¬ 
tion  to  be  post¬ 
poned  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  These  juries 
were  abolished  in 
1931. and  the 


pregnancy  of  a  woman  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  now  decided  by  the 
jury  which  tried  her.  If  found 
pregnant,  she  cannot  be  sentenced 
to  death, 

Matronalia.  In  ancient  Rome, 
festival  celebrated  by  married 
women  in  honour  of  Juno  on  March 
1 .  Crowned  with  flowers,  they 
went  in  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina  on  the  Esquiline,  and 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  married  life. 

Matsoth  ohMazzot  (Heb.,  sing, 
mazza).  Jewish  unleavened  bread. 
This  word  is  derived  from  mat- 
sets  or  matsah,  pressed,  because  the 
bread  is  as  though  pressed  to¬ 
gether  ;  or  from  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  pure  and  sincere,  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  bread  is  made  from 
pure  flour  and  water  with  no 
admixture.  Eaten  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  with  the  paschal 
lamb,  it  is  baked  in  large,  very 
thin  pieces.  Maiso,  inatsa,  motza 
are  popular  forms  of  tlie  vvord. 

Matsue.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu  It  is  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
island,  near  the  W  coast,  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lake 
Shinji-Ko  and  a  sea  lagoon,  on 
the  banka  of  a  river  which 
connects  these  sheets  of  water. 
Raw  silk,  ginseng,  lacquer,  and 
pottery  are  the  chief  products. 
Fop.  38,000. 

Matsumoto.  Town  of  Japan, 
in  Honshu.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Central  riy,  115  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Tokyo,  and  is  a  tourist  centre 
for  the  Northern  Alps  of 
Japan,"  which  lie  VV.  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  trade  in  raw  silk. 
Pop.  36,000. 


Matsys.  A  Money-changer  and  his  Wile,  painted  by 
Quinten  Matsys  in  1518,  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris 


Matsuoka,  Yosuke  (1880- 
194(5).  Japanese  diplomatist.  He 
was  born  at  Yamagiichi-ken,  and 
educated  at  Oregon  university, 
U.S.A.,  where  he  became  con¬ 
verted  to  Cliristianity.  After  15 
years  in  the  Japanese  diplomatic 
service  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  premier  in  1918. 
Matsiioka  was  Japanese  delegate 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
became  foreign  minister  in  1940, 
The  next  year  he  signed  a  non- 
aggrcssion  pact  with  Russia  and 
alined  Japan  more  closely  with 
the  Rome-Berlin  axis.  Ho  went 
out  of  office  in  July,  when  the 
Konoye  cabinet  was  reshu filed. 
On  Jan.  23,  1940,  lie  was  arrested 
in  Tokyo  as  a  war  criminal,  and 
he  died  in  hospital  on  Juno  27. 

MatsusMma.  Group  of  islets 
of  Japan  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hon¬ 
shu.  Matsushima  Bay  is  a  small 
section  of  Sendai  Bay,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  Iflie  Hceiiie  beauties  of  the 
pineclad  group,  which  inchuh's 
over  800  islauds,  make  it  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Japan.  It  is 
reached  from  Tokyo  by  the  E. 
coast  rly.  to  Sliiogama.  Miyako- 
jima  and  Babusawa  are  the  only 
inhabited  islets.  Matsushima 
village  occujiies  almost  the  middle 
of  the  curved  coast  of  the  bay. 

Matsuyama.  Town  of  Japan, 
in  Shikoku,  connected  by  light  rly. 
with  Mitsu,  its  port,  4  m.  to  the 
Nf.E.  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Inland 


Sea.  Pop.  18,000, 

Matsya  (Skt,  fish).  Name  of  a 
short-lived  union  of  four  Indian 
states— Alwar,  Bliaratpur,  Dhol- 
pur,  and  Karaiili-- which  was 
formed  March  17,  1948,  the  maha¬ 


rajah  of  Dhoipnr  being  president. 
Idle  stages  weix^  integrated  with 
RaiaBthan  {g.v.)  on  May  15.  1949. 

Matsys  oa  Mas.sys,  Qointkh 
(14()6-ir)30).  Fffimish  painter. 
IJorn  at  Antwerp  or  at  Louvain, 
he  was  a  pupil 
of  either  Al¬ 
brecht  Bouts 
or  Schongauer, 
but  the  main 
early  influonci* 
was  that  of 
Dicrick  Bouts. 

The  cffiief  pic¬ 
tures  of  his 
early  period 
are  Madonna 
and  Child 
(Brussels),  S.  Christopher,  and 
Vrirgin  at  Prayer  (Antwerp). 
The  painting,,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Seven  Sorrows,  at  Brussels,  ia 
assigned  to  Matsys,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  large  painting 
made  for  the  Hall  of  the  Guild 


Quinten  Matsys, 
Flemish  painter 

IStchltK}  by  L.  Oirlln 
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in  1505.  The  Crucifixion,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  one 
of  many  Calvary  pictures  painted 
about  that  date.  Of  his  later 
works  The  Magdalen  and  Ma¬ 
donna  Enthroned  are  noteworthy. 
His  portraits  are  remarkable.  He 
painted  genre  pictures  in  a  satirical 
vein,  e.g.  a  Money-changer  and 
his  Wife,  1518  (Louvre).  He  died 
at  Antwerp. 

Mattawa.  Town  and  river  of 
Canada,  in  Nipissing  dist.,  On¬ 
tario.  The  river  is  50  m.  long  and 
flows  into  the  Ottawa  river  at  the 
town,  which  is  on  the  C.P.R.,  and 
is  a  centre  for  lumberers,  trappers, 
and  sportsmen.  Near  the  town 
are  large  deposits  of  mica.  The 
river  forms  part  of  an  historic 
trade  route  in  Upper  Ontario. 
Champlain  in  1615  went  up  the 
Ottawa  and  the  Mattawa  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  and  his  route  was 
generally  followed  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  rlys. 

Matte.  Term  used  in  metallurgy 
to  describe  one  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  products  of  smelting  an 
ore  containing  sulphides.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  a  matte  implies  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  valuable  part  of  the  ore 
into  a  readily  fusible  and  easily 
handled  mass.  It  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  various  sulphides 
to  mix  perfectly  with  iron  sulphide. 
This  intimate  mixture  is  heavier 
than  the  slags  formed,  but  lighter 
than  the  metal,  which  will  tlierc- 
tore  settle  to  the  bottom  of  a 
furnace,  leaving  the  matte  sand¬ 
wiched.  Mattes  dissolve  gold, 
silver,  and  the  platinum  metals, 
and  so  not  only  collect  the  base 
metals,  but  also  concentrate  the 
precious  metals  away  from  the 
gangue  Copper  ores  con¬ 

taining  sulphides  are  smelted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  to  produce 
matte,  which  is  subsequently 
blown  in  a  converter  to  copper 
sulphide,  the  iron  being  removed 
as  slag,  and  then  to  blister  copper. 
If  mtich  nickel  is  present  the  matte 
may  be  cast,  the  nickel  sulphide 
settling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  whence  it  may  be  separated 
when  cold  and  smelted  separately 
from  the  copper  concentrate. 
In  the  reverberatory  smelting  of 
lead,  iron  or  copper  sulphides  if 
present  form  mattes  which  dis¬ 
solve  lead  sulphide-  See.  Smelting. 

Mattel,  Ttto  (1841-19X4).  An 
Italian  pianist  and  composer.  Born 
May  24, 1841,  at  Campobasso,  near 
Naples,  he  studied  music  in  Rome. 
After  teaching  there,  he  settled  in 
London  in  1863,  devoting  himself 
to  conducting,  piano-playing,  and 
composing.  He  made  tours  in 
Europe  and  later  returned  to  Italy. 


where  he  was  pianist  to  the  king. 
His  works  include  operas,  Maria 
di  Gand  among  them,  ballets,  and 
songs.  He  died 
March  30, 1914. 

Matter  (Lat. 
materia).  In 
p  h i  1  os  o  p  hy, 
the  quality 
possessed  by  all 
sensible  things, 
more  particu¬ 
larly,  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  sub-  Tito  Mattel, 
stance  of  any- 
thing  as  op¬ 
posed  to  its  form.  Aristotle  first 
accentuated  this  distinction.  He 
regarded  matter  as  formless,  unde¬ 
fined,  but  capable  of  becoming 
everything ;  it  is  potentiality 
as  contrasted  with  actuality. 
Everything  that  exists  in  nature  is 
a  possibility  that  has  become  an 
actuality.  Thus,  the  seed  is  the 
matter,  the  potential  tree ;  the  tree 
is  the  form,  the  seed  in  actuality. 
In  later  philosophy,  matter  denotes 
the  visible,  palpable  material  exist¬ 
ing  in  space  ;  more  definitely,  the 
persistent,  imperishable,  founda¬ 
tion  or  substratum  of  the  world, 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  as  opposed  to 
its  changeable  phenomena.  As  to 
Its  ultimate  nature,  according  to 
the  atomists  it  consists  of  the 
smallest  individual  elements  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dynaniists,  of 
simple  movable  points  endowed 
with  force.  The  relation  between 
mind  and  matter  is  another 
subject  of  much  controversy.  {See 
Arirtotle  ;  Kant ;  Materialism  ; 
Mind.) 

In  physics,  three  different  forms 
of  matter  are  recognized,  the  solid, 
the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous.  The  par¬ 
ticular  state  in  which  a  substance 
is  found  is  governed  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  e.g.  air  on  aullicient 
cooling  and  with  a  suitable  applied 
pressure  becomes  a  liquid  or  even 
a  solid.  To  account  for  this  inter¬ 
change  of  state,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  invoke  an  atomic  theory 
of  matter.  On  this  theory  a  mole¬ 
cule  of  a  substance  is  the  smallest 
part  of  it  which  can  have  a 
separate  existence,  and  it  is  made 
up  of  a  definite  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements  which 
form  the  compound.  The  degree 
of  mxitual  attraction  between  these 
constituent  atoms  is  greatest  in 
the  solid  state,  is  less  strong  in  the 
liquid  state,  and  is  so  weak  in  the 
gaseous  state  that  a  gas  always 
tends  to  occupy  the  entire  space  of 
the  largest  container. 

Rutherford’s  experiments 
showed  that  the  structure  of  the 


atom  itself  was  complex  and  was 
to  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a 
central  core,  or  nucleus,  with  an 
“  atmosphere  ”  of  revolving  elec¬ 
trons.  the  whole  resembling  a 
miniature  solar  system  in  which 
gravitational  are  superseded  by 
electrical  forces.  Almost  the  whole 
mass  of  the  atom  resides  in  the 
nucleus,  but  it  is  the  number  of 
electrons  which  determine  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  atom.  (See 
Atom  ;  Mass,  etc.) 

In  medicine  matter  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  pus. 

Matterhorn  (Fr.  Mont  Cervin). 
Lofty  mountain  of  the  Alps, 
On  the  frontier  of  Italy  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  between  Monte  Rosa  and 
Mt.  Combin,  it  reaches  14,782  ft., 
rising  abruptly  above  the  range  of 
which  it  is  the  sentinel  peak.  Its 
glaciers  have  their  upper  sources 
in  snows.  The  Matterhorn  was  first 
climbed  by  Whymper  and  his  par¬ 
ty  on  July  14,  1865  ;  the  story 
of  their  triumphant  ascent  and 
the  tragic  descent  involving  four 
deaths  has  often  been  told.  The 
first  crossing  of  the  mountain  was 
carried  out  by  J.  Tjmdall  in  1868. 
Its  ascent  was  later  eased  by  a  hut 
built  at  a  height  of  12,526  ft.  The 
N.  rock  wall  was  partially  climbed 
in  1934  by  the  German  brothers 
Schmid,  and  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  Swiss  party  in  194fi. 
On  the  Rovsa  ridge,  12,000  ft.  alt., 
IS  a  laboratory  for  studying  cosmic 
rays.  See  Alps  illus.,  p.  339.  Co/i- 
also  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the 
Alps,  J.  Tyndall,  1899 ;  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  the  Alps,  A.  Lunn, 
1912  ;  The  Matterhorn.  G.  Key, 
new  ed.  1947. 

Matthay,  Tobias  (1858-1945). 
British  pianoforte  teacher.  Born 
of  German  stock  at  Clapham,  Feb. 
19, 1S58,  he  studied  at  the  R.C.M. 
under  Sterndale  Bennett  and  Sulli¬ 
van,  and  was  appointed  professor 
in  1880,  a  post  he  retained  until 
1925.  In  1900  he  founded  his  own 
pianoforte  school.  His  influence 
was  most  important  on  the  inter¬ 
pretative  side,  and  in  The  Art  of 
Touch,  1903,  he  described  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Among  his  pupils  Myra  Hess 
{q.v.)  was  outstanding.  Matthay 
married  Jessie  Kennedy  (d.  1937), 
sister  of  Marjory  Kennedy  Fraser 
{q.v.).  He  died  at  Haslemere,  Dec. 
14,  1945. 

Matthew.  Saint  and  apostle, 
also  called  Levi.  A  Jewish  tax- 
collector  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  he 
was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
near  Capernaum  when  called  by 
Jesus.  The  First  Gospel  tradition¬ 
ally  embodies  his  teaching.  He  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  for  16  years  after  the 
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A-cension,  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ethiopians  (Matt.  10;  Mark  2  and 
3  ;  Luke  5  and  (5 ;  Acts  1 ) .  His 
call  is  commemorated  by  the  Ang¬ 
lican  Church  on  iSept.  21,  when  the 
K.C.  and  Greek  Churches  celebrate 
his  martyrdom. 

Matthew,  T  he  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  TO.  Ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Matthew  the  Apostie  as  early  as 
Fapias  (c.  135),  this  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  based  on  two  main  sources — 
Mark  and  the  Logia — with  some 
additional  material,  especially  in 
the  opening  and  closing  chapters. 
It  was  evidently  written  for  a  Jew¬ 
ish  audience.  The  writer  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  an  argument  from  prophecy  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  JMessiah, 
His  quotations  are  very  rarely 
taken  from  the  Septuagint — a 
point  which  proves  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  original  Hebrew. 
Jewish  customs  and  practices  are 
often  left  unexplained,  the  author 
assuming  that  his  readers  would 
be  familiar  with  all  the  national 
Jewish  institutions. 

The  arrangement  and  order  of 
the  narrative  are  artificial.  The 
writer  groups  similar  incidents 
together — giving  us  chapters  of 
miracles,  chapters  of  parables,  and 
chapters  of  teaching.  There  is  a 
strong  tradition  that  the  gospel  was 
originally  written  in  Aramaic,  but 
this  hypothesis  is  not  now  gener¬ 
ally  accepted.  Modem  scholars  are 
for  the  most  part  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  theory  that  Matthew  was 
the  author  of  the  gospel  as  a  whole, 
and  to  restrict  his  authorship  to  the 
Logia  document  which  was  used  as 
its  source.  Its  earliest  possible  date 
is  60-70,  but  many  place  it  ten 
years  later,  ^ee  Gospels,  The  Four. 

Matthew  of  Paris  {d.  1259). 
English  chronicler.  He  made  his 
confession  as  a  monk  at  St.  Albans, 
1217,  remaining  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  apart  from  two  visits 
to  Norway  about  1248.  In  his  chief 
chronicle,  Chronica  Maiora,  he 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  times. 
The  Chronica  is  based  partly  on 
earlier  histories,  but  its  account  of 
the  years  1235-59  is  the  work  of 
Matthew.  His  Historia  Anglorum 
was  completed  about  1254. 

Matthews,  Francis  Edward 
(1862-1929).  British  chemist.  Born 
in  London,  Jan.  31,  1862,  he  was 
educated  at  University  College, 
London,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  S.  Kensington.  He 
early  made  a  reputation  in  chemi¬ 
cal  mathematics,  and  in  1888 
joined  the  Royal  India  Engineering 
College  as  assistant  professor.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  experiments 


in  synthetic  chemistry,  and  in  1911 
pu Wished  a  paper  first  suggesting 
the  conversion  of  neoprene  into 
artificial  rublier.  He  experimented 
ill  various  polymerising  actions 
and  their  application  to  synthetic 
rubber  production.  He  also  made 
some  valuable  experiments  in  the 
]U’oduction  of  ribbon  metals.  Mat¬ 
thews  died  Feb.  24,  1920. 

Matthews,  James  Branded 
(1852-1929).  American  dramatic 
critic  and  dramatist.  Born  at  New 
Orleans,  Feb.  21,  1852,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Columbia  university,  be 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1873,  but 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession. 
He  was  professor  at  Columbia 
university  from  1892  to  1924.  His 
books  included  a  mimher  of  works 
cn  the  theatnL  and  studies  of 
M'jI  ere,  published  1910,  and 
Shakespeare,  1913.  Of  his  plays, 
which  were  suited  rather  to  the 
study  than  the  stage,  the  best 
known  is  Margery’s  Lovers,  1884. 
He  died  March  31,  1929. 

Matthews,  Stanley  (b.  1915). 
British  footballer.  Born  at  Han¬ 
ley,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Feb.  1,  1915, 

son  of  Jack 

?  Matthews,  bar¬ 
ber  and  feather¬ 
weight  boxer, 

ground  staff  of 
Stoke  City  at 
15,  and  in  Feb., 
1932,  signed  on 
with  them  as  a 
professional. 
Playing  chiefly 

Stanley  Matthews,  at  outside  l  ight, 
British  footballer  he  made  it  his 

main  function 
to  provide  openings  for  his  inside 
men,  and  this  he  did  with  artistry 
and  precision.  But  he  was  a 
deadly  shot,  too  (often  with  the 
left  foot)  ;  and  his  feinting  and 
body-swerving  made  him  a  for¬ 
midable  attacker.  First  included 
in  an  international  team  at  19, 
be  went  on  to  acquire  86  caps  by 
the  end  of  1957  (including  30  war¬ 
time  games).  Transferred  to 
Blackpool  in  1947.  he  represented 
them  in  three  Cup  finals.  Inter¬ 
nationally  famous,  he  remained 
modest  in  demeanour,  and  attri¬ 
buted  his  success  to  consistent  daily 
training.  In  1956  his  silver  jubilee 
as  a  footballer  was  celebrated  by 
a  dinner  at  the  National  Sporting 
Club.  He  was  created  C.B.E.  in 
1957,  the  first  footballer  to  be  so 
honoured. 

Matthews,  Walter  Robert 
(b.  1881).  British  divine.  Born  in 
London,  he  was  educated  at  Wil¬ 
son’s  grammar  school,  Camberwell, 
and  King’s  College,  London. 


Matthews  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  philosophy  at  King’s  College  in 

1  908,  and  in 
dogmatic  theo- 
logy,  1909; 
dean  of  the 
theological 
:  Ip?  faculty  and 

I  professor  of 

'  1  the  pliilosophy 

,  i  ^  c  1  i  g  i  o  n , 

191S.  He  was 

W.  E.  Matthews,  7  ^ 

British  divine  H  r  a  y  s  inn, 

19.20,  and  to 
the  king,  1925.  {’cUJ)ral(Hl  as  a 
preaclier  and  k'cturer,  when  dean 
of  Exeter,  1932-34,  he  was  ehosim 
to  sueeeed  W.  H.  Inge  as  dean  of 
S.  Paur.s,  1934.  Hi‘  was  ereated 
Iv.G.V.O.  in  H)35.  Matthews’s 
published  works  include  Wtudies  in 
Christian  Philosophy,  1921  ;  God 
and  Evolution,  192(>  ;  Dogma,  in 
History  and  Tliought,  1929  ;  Seven 
Words,  1933  ;  Our  Faith  in  God, 
1936;  Teaeiiing  of  Cliri.st,  1939; 
The  Foundations  of  Peace.,  H)42  ; 
Strangers  and  Pilgrims,  1945. 

Matthias.  Saint  and  apostle. 
Ho  w  'as  ehosen  by  lot  (Aids  1)  to 
fill  the  place  among  the  disOples 
left  vaciaiit  by  the  death  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  Tradition  identi(ie.s  him 
with  the  publican  Zuceliaeias.  His 
festival  is  Feb.  24,  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  Church  of  England  (‘.alendar. 

Matthias  (1557 -1  (51 9).  Em- 
peror  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
A  younger  son  of  Maximilian  XI,  he 
was  horn  in  Vienna,  Feb.  24,  1557. 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands  1578, 
Austria  1593,  and  Hungary  1(505, 
he  displayed  a  pacilu!  and  tolerant 
outlook.  Recognized  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  lie  seized  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary,  also  x\ustria  and 
Moravia,  in  1608,  anti  was  tdioson 
king  ol  Bohemia  in  1(511.  Eleetetl 
emperor  next  year  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Rudolph,  ho  soon 
withdrew  from  activti  government. 
The  Thirty  Years’  War  had  just 
opened  when  he  died  childless  on 
March  20,  1619. 

Matthias  Corvinus  (1443-90). 
King  of  Hungary.  Son  of  John 
Hunyadi,  ho  was  born  at  Klausen- 
hurg  (Cluj ) ,  . 

March  27, 1443.  "" 

On  the  death  of  , 
his  father  he 
was  imprisoned 
in  Prague  by 
Laclislas  V,  hut 
after  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  death  was 

elected  king  of 

F'ln  Matthias  Corvinus, 
Hungary,  Jan.  King  of  Hungary 

He  undertook  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks,  deh'ated  them,  cap- 


Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary 
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tured  Jassy,  and  drove  the  Ma- 
honiedans  from  every  part  of  his 
realm.  In  14()S,  at  the  command 
of  Pope  Paul  1 1,  he  declared  war  oti 
George  Podiehrad,  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia.  A  long  campaign  followed, 
during  which  Matthias  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  the  title  was 
never  confirmed  the  pope,  and 
did  not  become  elTective.  Matthias 
carried  on  a  struggle  with  tJie  em¬ 
peror  Proderick  III,  and  in  1485 
entered  Vienna,  which  ho  made  his 
capital,  the  whole  of  S.  Austria  as 
far  as  the  Adriatic  falling  into  his 
hands.  He  died  at  Vienna,  April  t>, 
1490.  Matthias  founded  Budapest 
university  and  collected  a  great 
library. 

Matthiesen,  AoemsTUs  (ISIU- 
70).  British  clu'mist.  Born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Jan.  2,  1831,  he  became  lec¬ 
turer  in  chemistry  at  S.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  1S()8.  He  mach'  ealiiable 
rcsearelies  into  tlu^  prop(‘rties  of 
various  alloys,  and  was  the*  first  to 
isolate  calcium  and  strontium.  H(i 
committed  suieide,  Oct.  6,  1870. 

Matting'.  Coarse  fabric,  made 
of  hemp,  fibre,  straw,  gj'ass,  and 
similar  materials,  for  use  as  a  (loor 
covering,  or  sometinic's  for  packing 
and  kindred  })nrposcH.  The  [)rinci- 
pal  source's  of  the  Eui-opean  supply 
are  India  for  coconut  a,nd  plaited 
straw  matting,  and  China  and 
Japan  for  the  finer  anel  more 
closely  wov('n  varieties.  See.  Coir. 

Matto  Grosso  (Borl.,  eh'nse 
forest).  The  seconel  largt'st  state 
in  Brazil.  Bonh'nng  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  it  is  f)ai'tly  a  plain,  and 
itiarshy  in  the  8.VV.  It  is  f,ra versed 
by  ranges  of  low  mts.  and  many 
rivers,  and  contains  a  number  of 
lakes.  There  are  large  forestcel 
areas  in  which  medicinal  plants 
abound  ;  the  state  is  rich  in  min¬ 
erals,  silver,  gold,  lead,  iron,  plM,ti- 
num,  salt,  and  diamonds  being 
found.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
mate  arc  produ(x;d,  rubber  is  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  cattle  are  rearc'd.  The 
t-apital  is  Cuyaba,  but  Corumba  is 
the  chief  commercial  centic.  Area, 
487,500.811.  111.  Pop.  (1950)528,451. 

Matnrin,  Ohakles  Robert 
(1782-1824).  Irish  novelist  and 
dramatist.  Born  in  Hnblin  in  1782, 
he  was  educated  at  Trinity  (Vlh'ge 
and  entered  holy  orders,  lie  })ub- 
lished  his  first  novel.  The  Fatal 
lievenge,  in  1807  unch-r  the  pseu¬ 
donym  Dennis  Jasper  Miirphvn  It 
was  modelled  on  Walpole’s  Castle 
of  Otranto,  and  was  followed  by 
other  gruesome  tales.  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer  (1820)  is  considered  his 
masterpiece  and  was  greatly 
praised  by  Bcott.  Balzm',  pub¬ 
lished  a  seiiucl  in  1835  uiuh'r  the 


title  of  Melmoth  Pvcconcilie  a  Between  the  wars  Maubeuge  be- 
L’Eglise.  He  also  wrote  plays,  of  came  one  of  the  points  fortified 
winch  the  most  notable,  Bertram,  in  tin;  ci'ipansion  towards  the  W. 
was  [iroduccd  by  Kean  at  Drury  of  the  Maginot  line,  and  when  the 
Lane  m  181(5.  Matnrin  died  Oct.  Germans  invadc^d  France  in  May, 


30,  1824.  His  biography  by  N. 
Idman  was  published  in  1924. 
('oiisuU  Letters  to  Lady  Ewan- 
8mith,  c'd.  J.  Bramforth,'l927. 
Matz.  River  of  France,  in  the 


%/  ■' 

1940,  it  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
eousecpient  “  battle  of  the  bulge.” 
It  foiined  one  (md  of  the  salient 
created  in  the  Allied  line,  the  other 
end  being  at  Sedan,  and  fell  to 


de})t.  of  Oise.  It  is  a  tributarj^  of  enemy  storm  troops  on  May  21 
the  river  Oise,  starting  N.W.  of  after  three  clays  of  bitter  fighting. 
Lassigny  and  joining  that  river  at  During  the  assault  the  French  lost 
Montmaeup  See,  Montdidier.  most  of  the  armour  concentrated 

Man.  Two  towns  of  India,  in  fora  general  counter-attack  against 
the  Uttai-  union.  One  lies  in  the  the  German  advance.  Maubeuge 
Jlijiusi  (list,  and  the  other  in  the  was  liberated  (luring  the  rapid 
Azamga.rh  (list.  The  first,  117  m.  Allied  advance  through  N.  France 
S.W.  of  Cawiipore,  manufaetures  in  Aug.-Sept.,  1944. 

(‘loth,  and  is  an  important  trading  Maubin,  Dist.  and  town  of 
eentre.  Pop.  1(5,000.  The  sc'cond  is  Burma,  in  the  Irawadi  division. 
55  m.  N.  E.  of  Benares,  and  mami-  The  dist.  comprises  an  inland  por- 
laetiiix'H  tussore  silk.  Pop.  30,000.  tion  of  the  great  delta,  and  has 


Maubeuge.  Fortress  and  town  almost  the  densest  pop.  in  Burma, 
of  N.E.  France,  in  the  ch'pt.  of  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  ciiltiva- 
Nord.  It  is  situated  on  the  yambre,  tion.  The  town  is  a  fishery  centre, 

- close  to  the  Bel-  and  is  built  on  low  ground  less 

S  i  ^  frontier,  than  a  foot  above  high-water 
Hardware  and  mark.  Area,  1,048  sq.  m.  Pop.: 

metal  goods  are  dist.,  428,092;  town,  9,000. 

■  manufactured.  Mauch,  Kabl  (1837-75).  Ger- 

■  -a  '  traveller.  Born  at  Btetten, 

besieged  in  1793,  Wiirttemberg,  May  7,  1837,  most 
Wy;,'  but  was  relieved  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  explora- 

by  the  battle  of  tion  of  Africa.  In  the  course  of 

.me  W^Rtignics.  It  various  journeys  he  found  two 

*  was  the  capital  of  extensive  goldfields  in  1867,  and 

Hainaidt,  but  became  Frcmch  in  discovered,  about  10  m.  from 
1(578,  Stevcns(m  describes  the  Victoria,  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
town  in  An  Inland  Voyage.  Pop.  Zimbabwe,  which  have  been  iden- 

tified  by  some  with  Ophir,  aL 
BtrategieaUy,  Maubeuge  was  one  though  it  is  now  agreed  that  they 
of  the  most  important  jiinction.s  in  are  of  comparatively  recent  dat(‘. 
N.  Franco  in  the  First  Great  War,  He  died  April  4,  1875,  He  was 

five  rly.  lines  meeting  there  to  the  author  of  Travels  in  the 

connect  with  the  French  and  Bel-  Interior  of  South  Africa,  1872. 
gian  coalfields.  The  fortiJieations  Mauchberg.  Mountain  peak 

consisted  of  15  detached  forts,  sited  of  the  Drakensberg  chain  in  8.E. 
2  to  2.i  m.  from^  the  town  and  Africa.  It  is  in  the  Transvaal, 
mounting  435  medium  guns,  Mau-  alt.  8,700  ft.  It  is  situated  15  m. 
beugc  was  the  advanced  base  of  the  E.  of  Lydenburg,  and  is  the  highest 
B.E.F.,  and  aftei*  the  Allied  retreat  point  in  the  Transvaal, 
large  numbers  of  stragglers  joined  Mauchline.  Parish  and  town 
the  Krc'iich  garrison  of  30,000.  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  It  is  9  m. 
The  Germans  invested  it  on  Aug.  S.E.  of  Kilmarnock  and  has  a 
25, 1914,  and  afWr 

a  heavy  bombard-  p 

ment  it  aurren-  r 

dered  on  Sept.  8.  **' 

The  gai'rison  had 

twice^  as  ^  uuuiy  > ‘  ' 

der  was  court-  gAi;-. 

martialled  for  his  J.  4 ' 

conduct  of  opera  f 1, 
lions,  blit  acciuit-  M-'  '■  ,  ' 
ted.  Maubeuge  pi’;"';  \  ‘  ^  ‘ 

was  rcoccupied  by  4-^.' v  „ . 

the  British  on  Mauchline,  Ayrshire.  Jolly  Beggars  hostelry,  a  famous 

NT  n  ,nio  Burns  landmark 

JNOV.  9,  1918. 


and  has 


fi  ^  ^  f'  '1  ^ 


WWt  ' 

■5} '  ‘ '  k 


*  'df  j  e 


•*  ^  '  .ri  H.  ^  **1  .1  JH  "  A 

Mauchline,  Ayrshire.  Jolly  Beggars  hostelry,  a  famous 

Burns  landmark 
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rly.  station.  Important  cattle  and 
horse  markets  are  held,  and  fancy 
articles  and  snuff  boxes  are  manu¬ 
factured,  Mauchline  is  the  scene 
of  Burns’s  Jolly  Beggars  and 
Holy  Fair,  and  1  m.  to  the  N.  is 
Mossgiel,  the  farm  at  which  the 
poet  lived  from  1784  to  1788. 
Pop.  2,484, 

Maud.  Poem  by  Alfred  Temiy- 
son.  First  published  in  1855,  it 
was  described  by  its  author  as 
“  a  little  Hamlet,  the  history  of 
a  morbid  poetic  soul,  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  a  recklessly 
speculative  age.”  In  varied  verse 
the  hero  records  his  love  for  Maud, 
his  acceptance,  and  then  his  duel 
with  her  brother.  Maud  dies  and 
the  lover,  having  passed  through 
madness,  goes  out  to  fight  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Though  unequal, 
the  poem  includes  some  of  its 
author’s  best  remembered  lines. 

Maud  (1869-1938).  Queen  of 
Norway.  Maud  Charlotte  Mary 
Victoria  was  born  Nov.  26,  1869, 
third  daughter 
and  youngest 
child  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VII  and 
Queen  Alex¬ 
andra.  On 
July  22,  1896, 
she  married 
Prince  Charles, 
son  of  the  then 
Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark. 

On  Norway’s  separation  from 


English.  He  also  published  trans- 
latfons  of  Turgenev  and  Dostoiev¬ 
sky,  in  some  of  which  his  wife  col¬ 
laborated  with  him.  In  1897  he 
helped  to  arrange  the  emigration  to 
Canada  of  the  Doukhobors 
PIis  Life  of  Tolstoy  in  two  volumes 
appeared  1908-1910 ;  lie  also 
translated  Count  Sergius  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  The  Final  Struggle.  He 


translated  Count  Sergius  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  The  Final  Struggle.  He 
died  x4ug.  25,  1938. 

Maude,  Cyril  (1862-1951). 
British  actor.  Born  in  London, 
April  24,  1862,  he  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse, 
and  studied  for 
the  stage  under 
Charles  Cart¬ 
wright.  He 
went  to  Canada 
owing  to  ill- 
health,  and 
later  appeared 
on  the  x4nieri- 
can  stage, 

RriTicn  <iArnT 


can 


making; 


Cyril  Maude, 
British  actor 


On  Norway’s  separation  from 
Sweden  in  1905,  Charles  was 
chosen  by  popular  vote  as  king  of 
Norway,  reigning  as  Haakon  "VTI, 
and  Princess  Maud  went  with  him 
as  his  queen.  Among  more  usual 
accomplishments,  she  was  a  tal¬ 
ented  chess  player.  Her  death 
occuiTed  in  a  London  hospital, 
Nov.  20,  1938 ;  her  body  was 
taken  to  Oslo  in  the  British 

battleship  Royal  Oak,  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle 
of  Akershus.  See  Haakon  VII. 

Maude,  Aylmer  (1858-1938). 
British  author  and  translator. 

Bom  at  Ipswich,  Mar.  28,  1858, 

he  left  Christ’s 
;  '  '  '  "  ■  Hospital  at  the 

j  'a  age  of  16  to 

I  ^  w  '1  00^112  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  a 
great  part  of 
his  early  life 
was  spent  in 
that  city,  first 
i^lmer  Maude,  as  a  tutor  and 

later  as  a  busi- 

ness  man.  He 
made  a  close  study  of  Tolstoy, 
w’hom  he  Imew  intimately  and 
whose  works  he  translated  into 


Aylmer  Maude, 
British  author 

Elliott  a  Fry 


New  York  debut  in  1884.  His  first 
London  appearance  was  in  The 
(4reat  Divorce  Case,  1886,  and 
after  joining  Wyndham  in  1890  ho 
played  in  London  Assurance  and 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  1893. 
He  went  into  partnership  with 
Frederick  Harrison  at  the  Hay- 
market,  1896-1905,  and  in  1907 
opened  the  Playhouse  {g.v.).  One 
of  his  most  famous  parts  was  that 
of  the  title-role  in  Grumpy,  1914. 
He  played  Peer  Gynt  in  a  silent 
film  version  of  Ibsen’s  play.  Later 
successes  included  Lord  Richard 
in  the  Pantry,  1919  ;  xA.ren’t  We 
All  ?,  1923  ;  Once  a  Husband, 
1932.  President  of  the  R.A.D.iV., 
1936,  he  played  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
in  the  quarrel  scene  from  The 
School  for  Scandal  at  the  Play- 
market  on  his  80th  birthday,  and 
subsequently  broadcast  in  plays. 
He  published  reminiscences,  Beliind 
the  Scenes  with  C.M.,  m  1927,  and 
(lied  at  Torquay  P’eb.  20,  1951. 
Maude’s  first  wife  was  the  actress 
Winifred  Emery  {q.v.). 

Maude, SirFre  deeickStanley 
(1864-1917).  British  soldier.  The 
son  of  General  Sir  F.  Maude,  V.C., 
a  member  of  an  Irish  family,  he  was 
horn  June  24,  1864.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Sandhurst,  he  joined 

the  Coldstream 
Guardis,  1884, 
and  in  1885 
served  in  the 
Sudan.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed 
through  the 
staff  college,  ho 
j  oined  the  staff 

in  1897.  He 

Sir  Stanley  Maude,  served  in  lS 
British  soldier  smvea  in  d. 

Swmne  Africa,  where 


he  was  in  the  operations  of  Lord 
Methuen’s  force,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Transvaal  :  there  he  won  the 
D.8.O.  During  1901-04  he  was 
military  secretary  to  tlie  gov.- 
general  of  Canada,  after  which  he 
was  for  a  time  at  the  War  office. 
Staff  officer  at  Plymouth,  1906-08, 
he  was  assistant-director  of  the 
territorial  forc’c,  1909-12. 

When  the  P’lrst  Creat  War  broke 
out,  Maude  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
5th  division,  with  which  ho  went  to 
France.  In  Oct.,.  1914,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  14th 
i)rigade,  but  soon  returned  wounded 
to  England.  Pie  took'  command  of 
the  13th  division,  with  which  ho 
went  in  1915  to  Gallii)oli,  l^gypt, 
and  Mesopotamia.  In  Gallipoli  he 
shared  in  tlie  withdrawal  from  Imtli 
Suvla  and  PIclles.  In  AugL,  1916, 
Maude  was  selectcHl,  after  the 
failure  to  relievo  Kut,  for  the  chief 
command  in  that  area.  He  reor¬ 
ganized  the  forcjcs  there,  and  in 
ucc.,  1916,  b(igan  his  advance. 
The  Turks  were  driven  from  Kut, 
and  a  successful  campaign  (uided  in 
Maude’s  entry  into  Jlagdad  in 
March,  1917,  After  a  ])anse  for  pre¬ 
paration  came  another  forward 
move,  marked  by  a  victory  at 
Ramadic  and  other  sucicesscs. 
Again  in  Bagdad,  Maiulo  was 
struck  down  suddenly  by  cholera, 
and  on  Nov.  IS,  1917,  ho  died. 
Parliament  voted  £25,000  to  his 
widow.  A  man  of  tact,  patience, 
and  skill,  Maude  ranks  by  common 
consent  as  one  of  the  sucoc^sful 
generals  of  the  First  Great  War.  A 
crucifix  erected  in  the  eburebyard 
of  W.  Paul’s,  Knightshridgo,  was 
unveiled  to  his  memory  in  Jan., 
1921,  and  an  equestrian  statue  in 
Bagdad  in  1922.  Sea  Mivsopotamia, 
Conquest  of.  Consult  Life,  Sir  C.  E. 
Oallwoll,  1920. 

Maudit,  Mont.  Lofty  peak  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  mass,  between 
Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Blanc  du 
Tacul.  Its  alt.  is  14, 61)5  ft.  The 
ascent  is  made  from  the  Glacier  du 
G(^:ant.  See  Aiguille  du  G6ant. 

Maudslay,HENRY(1771-1831). 
Phiglish  mechanic.  Born  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  Aug.  22,  1771,  he  became  a 
blacksmith  at  Woolwich  arsenal, 
and  when  18  was  engaged  by 
doseph  Bramah  to  construct 
models  of  his  inventions.  Later  he 
established  his  own  business  as 
manufacturer  of  machine-tools. 
Plis  inventions  included  the  slitle- 
rest,  which,  with  a  numb('r  of  other 
improvements,  revolutionised  the 
lathe,  and  the  first  screw -cutting 
machine.  He  died  l^ob.  14,  1831. 

Maufe,  Sir  Edward  fb.  1883). 
British  architect.  Born  at  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent,  he  was  educated  at 
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S.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
after  the  First  Great  War  he  be¬ 
came  principal  architect  to  the 
Imperial  War  Gil  raves  commission. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Replanning  Committee,  he  was 
awarded  tlic  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
architecture,  in  1944.  His  chief 
works  inciluded  Guildford  cathe¬ 
dral,  buildings  for  Trinity  and  S. 
John’s  colleges,  Cambridge,  and  S. 
John’s  college,  Oxford  ;  Morley 
College,  London  ;  the  chapel  ” 
in  Broadcasting  House,  London  ; 
Festival  Theatre,  Cambridge  ;  and 
the  churches  of  W.  Saviour’s,  Acton, 
and  S.  Thomas’s,  Hanwell.  He  was 
also  architect  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Gray’s  Inn  and  Middle 
Temple,  Lorulon.  He  was  elec'tod 
R.A.  in  1947.  kniLdd.<‘d  19r>4 
Maugham,  Frederuj  Her¬ 
bert  Malkuiam,  VTsoount  (b. 
186(5).  British  lawyer.  Himjiu  Dov¬ 
er  College  he 
went  up  to 
Trinity  Hall, 

Cambridge, 
where  he  was 
president  of 
the  Union  and 
rowed  in  the 
u  n  i  V  e  r  s  i  t  V 
eight,  ISSS™ 

89.  He  be¬ 
came  a  !)ar- 
rister  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  hm,  1800,  took  silk  in  19K5, 
and  in  1928  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  justice,  in  the 
Chancery  division.  He  was  a  lord  of 
appeal  in  ordinary,  1935-38  and 
1939-41,  receiving  a  life  peerage; 
from  1938  to  1939  ho  was  lord 
chancellor.  He  retired  in  1941. 
lie  published  The  Ti(dihorne  Case, 
1936,  and  several  hooks  on  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis.  His  brother  was 
kSornerseit  Maugham. 

Maugham,  William  (Somer¬ 
set  (b.  1874).  British  writer.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1874, 

and  educated 
■  a  t  K  i  n  g  ’  s 
school,  Cant¬ 
erbury,  and 
Heidelberg 
university.  He 
qualilied  as  a 
doctor  at  8. 
Thomas’s  hos¬ 
pital,  and  in 
his  first  year  of 
practice  WTote 
Liza  of  Lam¬ 
beth  (1897),  the  success  of  which 
led  him  to  abandon  medicine  for 
literature.  Many  other  novels 
followed,  of  which  the  most 
distinguiHied  were  Of  Human 
Bondage,  1915 ;  The  Moon  and 
Sixpence  (partially  based  on  the 
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life  of  Gauguin),  1919;  Ashenden, 
1928  ;  Cakes  and  Ale,  1930  ;  Don 
Fernando,  1935  ;  The  Razor’s 
Edge,  1944;  Catalina,  1948.  He 
also  WTote  many  short  stories  and 
books  of  travel,  such  as  The 
Gientleman  in  the  Parlour,  1930, 
wdiich  rcHcctcd  his  interest  in  the 
Far  East.  Maugham  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  name  as  a  dramatist,  his 
witty  social  comedies,  such  as  A 
Man  of  Honour,  1903 ;  Jack 
Straw,  1908;  Home  and  Beauty, 
1919;  The  Circle,  1921;  The 
Sacred  Flame,  1929,  being  highlj^ 
successful.  His  last  play,  Sheppey, 
1933,  was  a  failure,  and  ho  an- 
iKuiiRied  his  intention  of  writing  no 
more  for  the  theatre, 

Maugham  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  appealing  both  to  the  critics 
and  to  the  larger  public.  His  sense 
of  cdiaracter  was  acute  and  his 
brilliant  wit  and  narrative  ability 
placed  him  above  almost  all  nove¬ 
lists  of  his  day.  He  admittedly 
owed  much  to  French  models 
(especially,  in  his  short  stories,  de 
Maupassant),  hut  everything  he 
wrote  bore  the  murk  of  his  own 
individuality.  In  The  Summing- 
Up,  1938,  he  stated  Ids  stoical 
philosophy  of  life,  and  explained 
ids  own  attitude  towards  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  made  C.H.  in  1954, 
Goju^iUi  Lives,  R.  A.  Cordell,  1937  : 
R.  H.  Ward  1939 
Maui.  Polynesian  demigod.  Tn 
the  cosmic  legends  of  tlui  Pacilic 
Islands  he  appears  in  varying  guise, 
performing  exploits  which  some¬ 
times  resemble  those  familiar  in 
Aryan  mythology.  Thus,  like  Ple- 
phaestus,  he  was  lame  and,  like 
Prometheus,  he  stole  fire  for  the  use 
of  man,  either  from  the  sun,  from  a 
volcano,  or  from  liresticks  cut  from 
trees  wherein  lire  was  imprisoned 
by  magical  means.  In  Samoa  he 
became  an  earthquake  god.  A 
Maori  legend  avers  that  he  fished 
up  the  N.  island  of  New'  Zealand 
from  the  ocean  lioor  with  a  hook 
made  from  a  jawViono,  and  else¬ 
where  he  is  credited  witli  inventing 
barbed  hooks.  In  Rarotonga  he 
was  a  son  of  Tangaroa,  whom  ho 
suj)plantcd  in  New  Zealand,  be¬ 
coming  the  supremo  sky-god. 

Maui.  One  of  the  Piawaiian 
Islands.  Situated  26  m.  N.W.  of 
Hawaii,  it  comprises  two  peninsu¬ 
las  joined  by  a  low  neck  of  shifting 
sand.  The  E.  peninsula  rises  to 
Haleakala  (10,030  ft,), with  a  crater 
20  m.  round  and  2,780  ft.  deep. 
The  W.  peninsula  attains  5,788  ft., 
with  plains  to  the  N.  and  S.  There 
are  large  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 
Lahaina  is  the  chief  town.  Area, 
728  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1950)  40,440. 


Mau  Man.  ICikuyu  pagan  sect, 
bound  together  by  oaths  of  secrecy 
to  drive  the  white  man  from  Kenya. 
In  1952  it  embarked  on  a  campaign 
of  murder,  killing  and  maiming  of 
livestock,  robbery,  and  arson 
against  whites,  Indians,  and 
westernised  (e.^^pecially  Christian) 
Africans.  Military  forces  had  to 
be  sent  to  aid  the  police  in  rounding 
up  Mail  Mau  gangs  and  bringing 
them  to  trial.  Land  hunger,  due 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  African 
pop.,  was  believed  by  some  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  the  outbreak. 
Con-'inlt  Mail  Mau  and  the  Kikuyu, 
L.  S.  R.  Leakey,  1952. 

Maumbury  Rings.  Earthwork' 
near  Dorchester,  Dorset,  England, 
345  ft.  by  333  ft.  Built  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  late  Neolithic  or  Bronze 
Age,  it  was  later  adapted  as  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  its  banks 
being  revetted  with  iiinher.  The 
arena  was  196  ft.  by  176  ft.  and  a 
den  for  beasts  has  been  traced.  It 
was  used  as  a  gun  emplacement  in 
the  Civil  War,  l()42-48. 

Manna  Kea  (White  Mountain). 
Extinct  volcauc)  of  Hawaii.  It  is 
situated  along  the  N.  and  N.  cen¬ 
tral  portions  of  the  island,  and  is 
13,865  ft.  high,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  Pacific.  Beginning  18,000  ft. 
below  sea  level,  it  is,  if  this  is  taken 
into  account,  the  highest  int.  in  the 
world.  Its  slopes  are  thickly 
wooded,  and  its  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Maima  Loa  (Great  Mountain), 
Active  volcano  of  Hawaii.  In  the 
central  and  S.  portions  of  the 
island,  it  rises  from  15, ()()()  ft.  below 
to  13,760  ft.  above  sea  level.  It 
has  the  largest  cubic  content  of  any 
int,,  and  discharges  the  most  lava  : 
its  lava  streams  have  extended  for 
50  m.  On  its  S.B.  slopes  is  Kilauea. 

Maund,  Benjamin  (1790-1863). 
British  botanist.  Living  at  Broms- 
grove,  Wores,  where  lie  kept  a 
stationer’s  and  chemist’s  shop,  he 
studied  botauy,  and  in  1827  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  having  already  produced 
a  periodical,  The  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1825.  This,  together  with  other 
works,  w'as  reprinted  1851-54,  as 
The  Botanic  G-Jarden  and  Fruitist. 
In  1837  he  collaborated  with  W. 
Holl  in  editing  the  first  volume  of 
The  Naturalist.  Maund  died  April 
21,  1863,  at  Sandowii,  LG).W. 

Maundy  (Lat.  mandatum,  com¬ 
mandment).  Name  given  to  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
poor  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter,  to  tbe  dole  then  made,  and 
formerly  to  the  Last  Supper.  The 
word  refers  to  the  words  “A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,” 
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spoken  1)3  riirist  at  the  Last 
Supper  after  had  washed  the 
diseiplcs'  feet.  The  enstoini  of  foot- 
washinti  on  Maiindv  Thiirsdav  was 
originally  kept  l\v  nohlcauen  and 
prelates  a  well  as  by  the  pope  and 
IhC.  sovereigns.  In  England  the 
ceremony',  which  was  performed 
by  the  sovereign  personally  until 
the  reign  of  William  III.  Avhen  it 
was  transferred  to  the  lord  high 
almoner,  was  abolished  in  ITod. 

In  (h'cat  Britain,  the  Maundy 
usage  remains  for  gifts  of  momn' 
to  be  made  annnallv  at.  W’est- 
mi lister  A!)he3y  to  as  many  old 
men  and  women  as  tluu’c  are  shears 
ill  the  sovereignV  age,  one  penn3 
lor  each  vmir,  togthlnu'  with  money 
in  lien  of  the  tdothes  formerly 
aiven.  The  mauiicly  pennies,  first 
coined  under  Charleys  If,  are  .sih-ei 
and  unmilled,  and  are  legal  temU'r. 
The  Yeomen  of  the  (luaial  earay 
the  doles  ;  the  lord  high  alnioiKu 
hands  them  to  the  sovereign  for 
distribution  or,  in  the  absence  of 
the  sovereign,  dispenses  them.  The 
washing  ceremony  is  still  observed 
in  several  B-.C.  countries.  Maundy 
Thursday  is  sometimes  called 
Sheer  (formerly  meaning  pure)  oi 
ChareThursda^v,  possibly  in  allusion 
to  the  soul  piirihed  bv  confession. 

Maimgdaw.  Village  of  Burma, 
on  the  Arakan  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Naff.  It  is  connected 
by  road  with  Chittagong  to  the  N., 
Akyab  to  the  S.,  and,  by  a  series  of 
tunnels  through  the  Mavu  hills, 
with  Buthidaung  to  the  E.  Evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  British  iii  the  spring  of 
194-il  during  the  Japanese  offensive 
in  Burma,  it  was  reoccupied  and 
evacuated  twice,  before,  at  the 
end  of  the  1944  monsoon,  the 
Britisli,  who  had  gained  control 
of  the  Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road  tunnels  in  June,  secured  Imth 
places  Dec.  19, 

Maunoury,  Michel  JosErn 
(1847-192J).  Trench  soldier.  He 
was  born  at  Maintenon,  Dec.  17, 
1847,  and  educated  at  the  fieole 
Polytechnique,  from  which  in  1SG9 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant 
of  aitillery.  In  1907  he  became 
dii'ector  of  the  Hcole  Superieure  de 
Chierre.  A  general  from  1901,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  war 
council  in  1910.  He  had  retired 
from  the  army,  but  was  recalled 
by  Joffre  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  6th  army,  which  snddenl\’ 
fell  upon  the  left  of  von  Kluck  in 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  Sept., 
1914,  Maiinoury  wms  military 
governor  of  Paris,  1 915-10,  and 
died  March  28,  1923. 

Maupassant,  (Hetri  Bene 
ALBEETj  Guy  de  GbJO-1893). 
Preneh  writer.  Born  at  the  chateau 


of  i\Iu'omesiul,  Xoi'inamly.  Aug.  5, 
iSfiO,  he  belonged  to  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  lainilv,  and  ('liter' d  the*  civil 

s  e  r  \  i  c  e.  He 
s  p  e  n  t  m  ii  e  h 
time  at  the 
Ii  o  u  s  1‘  o  t 
Flaubert  and 
t  h  e  r  e  m  v  t 
Daiidet,  Zola. 
Turgenev,  and 
otlu'r  writtu's. 
At  tirst  h('  I 're 


ierred  field  sports  to  iiteiature,  hut 

after  seven  years'  training  as  a 

writer  under  Flaubert,  his  (‘areei' 

began  with  the  publication  in  ISSO 

of  a  volume  of  poems,  Des  Vers. 

When  the  same  year  his  Boiilc  dc* 

Smf  appeared  in  Hoirec's  dc  M(‘dan, 

a  collection  of  short  stories  bv  main’ 

hands,  it  established  his  reputation 

and  confiimed  Maupassant  in  his 

intention  of  writing  stories. 

» . 

His  th'st  full-length  novel,  Ene 
Vie,  appeared  in  18S3.  There 
appeared  m  rajiid  suceossion  som(‘ 
of  his  most  charactenstici  stories  : 
Glair  de  Lime,  Miss  Harriett, 
Yvette,  Contes  et  NouvelU^s,  and 
Monsieur  Parent.  One  of  his  best- 
known  works,  the  novc'l  Bel -ami, 
was  published  in  1885.  With  Mont- 
Oriol  and  Le  Horla  1SS7,  failing 
powers  and  mental  hallucinations 
were  evident,  though  he  continued 
to  write  such  mastorl\’  studies  as 
Pierre  et  Jean,  1SS8 ;  and  Inutih' 
Bca.ut(:\  1890.  With  the  publica- 
ti(m  of  a  volume  of  travels,  La  Vic 
Errante,  1890,  his  literary  can'cr 
came  to  an  end. 

In  spite  of  robust  health  and 
athletic  prowess,  the  inherited 
mental  disorders  which  led  to  his 
brother's  death  undermined  Mau¬ 
passant’s  constitution.  The  “  Brit¬ 
tany  Bull  ”  found  himstdf  en¬ 
trapped  in  a  Bohemian  life  which 
gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  mischief  with  chugs  and 
sexual  excesses.  He  died  painfully 
in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  July 
0,  1893.  But  in  his  stories  there  is 
a  healthv’  exuberance.  He  never 
allowed  his  rendering  of  “  the 
hiimhlc  truth  ”  to  he  distorted  by 
personal  feeling  or  didactic  pur¬ 
pose.  His  characters  are  deli¬ 
neated  with  profound  feeling  and 
insight.  He  remains  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  of  the  short  story. 

Bihliorrraphj/.  La  Vie  ct  fOcuvre 
de  G.  do  M.,  E.  Maynial,  1906; 
Souvenirs  sur  G.  de  M.,\)y  his  valet, 
Francois,  1911.  Lives,  P.  Mahn, 
1908,  J.  Rolland,  1924;  E.  Bo^tI, 
1926;  R.  V.  Sherrard,  192() ; 
8.  Jackson,  19.38 


Maiipertuis,  Pieuue  Loins 
Moreau  de  (1608-1759).  Fivnch 
mathematician.  Porn  at  St.  Main, 
rlulv  17,  169s,  he  served,  1718-23, 
in  the  a,rmy,  wIuto  lu'  studied 
mathemati(‘s.  He  aflm’wards  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  tlie  academy  of 
science,  of  which  he  was  mad(‘ 
director  in  1742.  In  1736  h(‘  was 
given  charge  of  the  expedition  to 
l.apland  to  measure  a  d(\gr('('  of 
longitiul(\  and  (mibodied  tin*  r(‘- 
snlt  of  his  (‘ak’ulations  in  Sur  la 
Figure  de  la  Terre,  173S.  Tlu' 
siu’cess  of  his  expi'ditioii  estab¬ 
lished  his  I’c'pntal  ion.  Settling  in 
Berlin  in  1744,  lie  bca-ame  president 
of  the  Ih’ussian  aeadiany  of  seicmeia 
Having  (piarridh'd  with  Voltairi*, 
li<^  ndirc’d  in  1758  to  Bas('l,  where 
he  died  July  27,  1759.  In  his  Fssai 
do  Idiilosophie  Moral(\  1749,  be 
laid  dowm  the  theory  of  pessimism 
aftiu-wards  elaborated  by  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Hartmann,  and  others. 


Maiirandia  (.1/,  ifnriaiana  and 
M.  scaitdm-H).  (limbing  iierbs  of 
the  family  Serophulariaec'ac',  na¬ 
tives  of  Mexico.  Th(^  first  nanu'd 
lias  live-lob(“(L  somewhat  ivy- 
sliapc'd  h'aves  ;  the  second  heart- 
shaped,  toothed  l(‘av(‘R.  Both  have 
tubular  violcd-pnrph^  llowm's, 

Maurepas,  Jean  FuEofmiu 
Ptiet-ippeaux,  Gomte  de  (1701- 
8] ).  Frencli  polit  idan.  Born  at  \'er- 


sanies,  oiuy  n. 
1701,  lie  su(‘- 
c coded  bis 
father  as  sc^ere- 
tary  for  the 
m  a  r  i  n  e  i  n 
1  7  2  4.  His 
naval  adminis- 
jt'’"  ‘  f  i  o  n  was 

p  r  o  ^  r  S  S  1  V 
Comte  de  Maurepas,  h  n  t  li  on 
French  pohiician  ,  L  ‘ 

gered  Madame 

de  Pompadour  in  1749,  w'as  exiled 
from  court,  and  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  reign  lived  in  se¬ 
clusion.  Gn  his  accession  in  1774 
Louis  XVI  look  Maurepas  into  his 
inmost  counsed,  but  bo  wars  a  bad 
adviser  at  so  critical  a  period,  wdiih' 
owing  to  Ins  jealousy  and  ambition 
first  Turgot  and  then  Niasker  \v(m‘(‘ 
sacrificed.  He  died  Nov.  21,  1781. 


Mauretania.  Name,  of  two 
British  liners.  The  earlier  launched 
Sept.  29,  1906,  wuis  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Lusftania  {q.v.)  and  owned  by 
the  Ciinard  Line.  Having  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  31,938  tons  and  a 
designed  speed  of  25  knots,  she 
won  the  blue  riband  of  the  Atlantic 
in  1907,  with  an  average  speed  of 
23' 69  knots,  a  record  that  stood 
until  broken  by  the  German  liner 
Bremen  in  1929.  This  Mauretania 
was  broken  up  in  1935. 
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gaining  vietor;y 
after  victory  until 
the  truce  in  U)09. 
iMany  Englishmen 
gained  under  him 
their  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  war.  For 
religious  and  oth(?r 
reasons  Maurice 
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T  h  c  second 
Mauretania,  of 
l>n,677  tons,  was 
launched  in  1938 
f(jr  the  Cunard- 
White  Star  line. 

She  had  a  de¬ 
signed  speed  of 
23  knots.  En¬ 
gaged  as  a  troop¬ 
ship  during  the 
Second  Great 
War,  she  re¬ 
join  e  d  t  h  e 

Atlantic  pass-  Mauretania.  Top,  first  finer  oS  this  name,  launched  in 
11  fr nr  <inr^7■inn  broken  Up  in  1935.  Below,  the  second  Maure- 

.  ^  k  o  ^  ^  tania,  launched  in  1938  for  the  Cunard- White  Star  fine 

1  in  ^  av  ‘a  d  ■  a 

Launching  ilhis.  p.  fiOOO,  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  his  former 

Maiiriac,  FiiANf/ois  (b.  1885).  supporter  and  friend,  l^arneveldt, 
French  writer.  He  was  born  at  and  by  using  his  power  secured 
Bordeaux,  Oct.  11,  1885,  and  edii-  his  execution.  He  died,  April  23, 
eated  at  a  Jesuit  college.  In  reli-  1625,  during  the  renewed  war  with 
gious  poems,  Le.s  Mains  Jointers,  8pain. 

1910,  and  in  a  long  series  of  poig-  Maurice  (1521-53).  Elector  ot 
naiit  novels  (mainly  set  in  the  fe'axony.  Born  at  Freilxu-g,  March 


Landes  country),  he  dealt  with  the 
struggle  between  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds.  Flis  works  in¬ 
clude  La  Chair  et  le  Sang,  B)13, 
Le  Desert  do  I’Amour,  1925 ; 
Theivso  Desqueyi'oux,  1926:  Le 
Noeud  des  Viperes,  1932  ;  Le  Mys- 
tore  Frontenac^  1933  ;  Le  Fleuve 
(le  Feu,  1938.  An  Eng.  trans.  o£ 
his  Life  of  Jesus  appeared  1937.  A 
play,  iVsmodee,  trans.  as  fidic  In¬ 
truder,  was  seen  in  London,  1939. 
His  literary  criticism  iiudiuled  a 
life  of  Racine,  1930.  Elected  to 
the  Academy  1933,  he  reeeiv<3d  the 
Nobel  prize  for  liUTuturc  1952. 

Maurice  (1567-1625).  FrinecM)! 
Orange.  The  second  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  he  was  born  Nov.  13, 

15()7,  and  was 


21.  1521.  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
^  ,  the  dukedom  of 

^  become  a 

X 'v  Lu  the  rail  in 

1539,  his  ambi- 

Protestant 


„  .  „  Netherlands 

Maurice  of  Nassau, 

Prince  of  Orange  to 

as  tlieir  leader, 

and  one  after  another  the  states 

made  him  their  stadtholder.  It  i.s. 


London,  1  !)3!).  EleoKtoony  ' ^  °  ^ 

■un  iiudiuled  a  bchmalkaldcn, 

lO.  Elected  to  154(5,  in  return  i'or  wdiieh  he  gained 
lie  reeeiv<3d  the  lire  emperor’s  assistance  in  the  war 
uturc  1952.  against  John  Frederick,  elector  of 
625).  Fnne(‘  of  Saxony.  The  victory  of  Middberg, 

[  son  of  William  1547,  gave  him  the  electorate,  but, 
born  Nov.  13,  unfaithful  to  his  imperial  ally,  he 
15(57,  and  was  joined  the  Protestant  princes  and, 
named  aft('r  in  1552,  unexpectedly  allacketl 
his  grand-  and  routed  Charles  at  Augsburg, 
father,  Maurice  Maurice  proceeded  to  Hxingary  to 
0  f  Sax  o  n  y.  drive  back  the  Turks,  but,  hasten 
Whenhisfaihir  ing  back  to  resist  an  invasion,  he 
was  murdered  w’as  fatally  wounded  at  the  battl(> 
in  1584,  the  of  Sievershaiiscn,  July  0,  1553, 
people  of  the  and  died  two  clays  later. 
Netherlands  Maurice,  Sin  Fius n erick  B ar- 
looked  to  him  ton  (1871-1951).  British  soldier, 
as  their  leader,  Eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  F,  Maurice 
ther  the  states  (r.L),  lie  was  born  Jan.  19,  1871, 
dtholder.  It  i.s,  and  entered  the  army  in  1892.  He 


how'ever,  as  a  soldier  that  Maurice  served  with  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
is  best  kuowm.  He  led  the  Dutch  in  the  Tirab,  1897-98,  and  in  the 
ill  their  war  against  the  Spaniards  S.  AlVicun  War.  In  France  from 


Aug..  1914,  he  was  chief  staff  officer 
of  the  3rcl  div.  in  the  retreat  from 
Mons.  In  Dec.,  1915,  he  was  made 
director  of 
military 
operations  at 
the  War 
office.  After 
he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to 
the  pres'-. 
challenging 
the  accuracy  ,,, 

of  ministerial  git  Frederick  Maurice, 
statements  British  soldier 
a  bout,  d  i  R  a  .s  -  iw.s<;r 

ters  in  France,  he  was  in  1918 
placed  on  retired  pay  as  major- 
general.  Knighted  that  year, 
Maurice  w'as  principal  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  St.  Pan- 
eras,  1922-33,  and  of  Queen 
Mary  College,  London  university, 
1933-44.  He  w’^as  president  of  the 
British  Legion  1932-47.  His  book.s 
include  Forty  Days  in  1914,  1919  ; 
Life  of  Lord  Kawiinson,  1928 ; 
History  of  the  Scots  Guards,  1934  ; 
Life  of  Lord  Haldane,  2  vols., 
1937-38.  He  died  at  his  home  at 
Cambridge,  May  19,  1951. 

Maurice,  Sir  John  Frederick 
(1841-1912).  British  soldier  and 
wu'iter.  Born  May  24,  1841,  a  son 
of  John  Frederick  Denison  Maunc(‘ 
(r.h),  he  was  educated  at  Addis- 
combo  and  Woolwich.  Entering 
the  Royal  Artillery,  he  saw  service 
in  the  Ashanti  War,  1873-74  ;  in 
the  Zulu  War,  1879  ;  and  in  the 
Egyptian  War,  1882.  He  became 
brevct-coJoncl  in  1885  and  major- 
general  in  1895.  He  W'a.s  professor 
of  military  history  at  the  Staff  Col¬ 
lege,  Camberley,  1885-92,  and  died 
Jan.  II,  1912.  Maurice’s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  ba.sed  on  the  Flistory 
of  the  War  in  S.  Africa,  19()()-1(), 
w'hieh  h(‘  undertook  on  the  death 
of  G.  F.  Ft.  Henderson, 

Maurice,  John  Fredekk'k 
Denison  (1806-72).  British  divim* 
and  social  reformer.  The  son  of  a 

miniKUT, '' '  ''ll" 

was  born  near 

'' tt|li  h  o  w  e  s  t  0  f  I', 
\  Aug.  29,  1805, 

J.  F.  p.  Maurice.  Having  been 

British  divine  ordainedin 

1834,  lie  became  curate  of  Bub- 
benhall,  and  in  1837  chaplain  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London.  Ho  was 
appointed  professor  of  English 
literature  and  history  at  King’s 
College,  London,  m  1840,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  theie  in  1846, 


.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
British  divine 
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In  1853,  the  controversy  aroused 
by  Maurice's  Theological  '  Essays 
led  to  his  resignation  ;  and  for  the 
next  few  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work  and  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Working  Men’s  Col 
lege,  London,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  as  also  of  Queen’s 
College  for  Women.  In  18()0  he 
became  incumbent  of  S.  Peter’s, 
Vere  Street,  London  ;  in  1866 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Cambridge;  and  in  IS69  incum¬ 
bent  of  S.  Edward’s,  Cambridge. 
He  died  April  1,  1872. 

Maurice  was  a  colleague  of 
Kingsley  in  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement,  an  enthusiast  for 
national  education,  and  a  friend 
of  all  movements  [‘or  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Strenuously 
denouncing  party  spirit  in  religion, 
he  stood  apart  from  all  parties  in 
the  Church,  but  was  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  alleged  heretical 
teaching  on  the  Atonemc^nt  and 
eternal  life.  His  books  include 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philoso¬ 
phy,  1871-72  ;  The  Claims  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Science.  1863.  His 
Life  was  written  bv  his  son,  Sir 
J.  F.  Maurice  (i3.6'.),l8S3~84. 

Maurists.  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
named  from  8.  Maurus,  a  monk  as¬ 
sociated  with  S.  Benedict.  It 
originated  about  1618,  when  the 
abbey  of  S.  Maur-sur- Loire  was 
founded  neai  Saumur,  A  hundred 
years  later  there  vvere  six  provinces 
in  France,  including  ISO  houses, 
the  headquarters  being  at  the 
abbey  of  S.  Germain-des-Pres, 
Paris.  They  had  the  political 
support  of  Cardinals  de  Retz  and 
Richfdieu,  were  famed  for  their 
learning,  and  produced  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  editions  of  the  fathers. 
The  congregation  was  suppressed 
in  1792,  and  the  abbey  of  S 
Maur  destroyed. 

Mauritania  or  Mauretania. 
Roman  province  of  North-West 
Alrica.  Its  area  corresponded  with 
that  of  Morocco  and  W.  Algeria, 
and  it  was  bounded!  on  the  E.  by 
the  promnce  of  Numidia.  The 
Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  country  during  the  war  with 
Jiigurtha,  106  b.c.,  and  it  was 
formed  into  a  province  by  the 
emperor  Claudius. 

Mauritania.  Overseas  territory 
of  France  in  N.  W.  Africa.  Bounded 
NT.  by  Rio  de  Oro  (Spanish)  and 
lat.  25" N.,  S.  hy  Senegal,  and  E. 
by  French  Sudan,  it  was  made  a 
protectorate  in  1903,  a  colony  1920, 
an  overseas  territory  1946.  Bound¬ 
aries  were  revised  1945.  Area, 
323,510  sq.  m.  Mauritania  consists 
principally  of  sandy  desert,  and 


the  inhabitants  are  nomad  Berber^ 
and  Arabs,  generally  termed  Moors, 
The  chief  products  are  gum,  salt, 
and  cattle;  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  a  principal  source  of  living  to 
nomadic  inhabitants.  Pop.  497,000. 

Mauritia.  Genus  of  palms, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  See 
Moriche  Palm. 

Mauritius  or  Ile  de  France. 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  British 
crown  colony.  Situated  530  m.  E. 

_  '  of  Madagascar, 

about  2,300 
m.  N.E.  of  the 
•  Cape,  it  is  39  m. 

broad,  and  its  area 
■g  'S  ^  is  720  sq.  m.  Sur- 
rounded  by  coral 

—  reefs,itiaarugged, 

Mauritius  arms 

canic  origin,  the  chief  heights  being 
Black  River  Peak,  2,711  ft.,  and 
Pieter  Both,  2,676  ft.,  with  fairly 
large  valleys  of  great  feitility.  It 
has  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  the  hot. 
moist  climate  is  generally  un¬ 
healthy.  ft  exports  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses,  rum.  aloe  fibre,  coconut  oil, 
copra,  and  vanilla.  Port  Louis,  the 
capital,  ha.s  the  only  good  harbour. 
There  is  an  airport  at  Plaisance,  in 
Grand  Port  dist.  There  are  about 
80  m.  of  rly. 

Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  c.  1510  ;  it  w'as  then 
uninhabited,  and  showed  no  signs 
of  ever  having  been  peopled  The 
Portuguese  abandoned  it,  and  the 
Dutch  occupied  it  in  1508,  naming 

it  in  hnnmir  of 


Hauritius  arms 


governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
and  an  executive  council,  both 
partly  elected,  partly  nominated. 

French  and  CIreole  French  are 
still  much  spoken  ;  English  is  used 
in  the  courfs  of  justice,  both 
English  and  French  in  the  council 
of  go\"ernment.  The  state  aids  the 
Protestant  and  R.C.  C'hurelies. 
Primary  education  is  frc‘(‘,  but  not 
entirely  coiiipulsorv,  though  liter¬ 
acy  is  the  qualification  for  the  vote. 
There  are  an  agriiniliural  and  a 
training  college,  and  secondary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Pop, 
(1955  ost.)  560,000,  of  whom  more 
than  half  arc  of  Indian  descmit. 

An  important  link  in  the  sea 
routes  to  India  and  the  Far  East, 
Mauritius  was  covered  from  attack 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  Eecond 
Great  War  by  British  garrisons  in 
Ceylon  and  Madagascar.  (.’om- 
pulsory  service  for  t  he  home  guard 
was  introduced  in  HMl,  but  no 
units  wtire  sent  oven-seas.  When 
the  shah  of  Pin’sia  was  deposc-d  in 
1941,  he  was  givam  ndugc-  h(‘re. 

In  literature  Mauritius  is  fa,inous 
as  the  sTeiie  of  ISt.  Fic'rre’s  Paul  et 
Virginie,  and  in  ornitliology  a-s  Hie 
onc-tiint‘  lionic  oftlu'  dodo.  Among 
the  d(-ptmdeiici(‘s  of  the*  colony, 
admitiisti'.rc^d  by  its  govm-nor,  are 
Rodriguez  Island,  the  Oil  Islands, 
of  which  Diego  Garcia  is  the  most 
important,  the  8t.  Brandon  or 
Cargados  Islands,  and  the  Trois 
Freres  or  Eagle  Islands,  the  whole 
having  aq  area  of  ahout  90  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1955  est. )  15, GOO. 


Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange  -  Nassau. 
They  leftm  1710, 
and  five  years 
later  the  French 
began  to  settle  ; 
they  renamed  it 
fie  de  France, 
and  brought 
great  prosperity. 
The  British  con¬ 
quered  the  island 
in  1810,  and  it 
was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814,  the 
inhabitants  be- 
mg  permitted  to 
retain  tfieir  laws 
and  religion. 
Renamed  Mau 
ritius  by  the 
British,  and 
made  a  crown 
colony,  it'%as 
partially  repre 
sentative  institu¬ 
tions.  and  is  ad- 
mini, stored  bv  a 
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Mauritius.  Map  of  the  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
British  crown  colony  since  1814 
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Matirois,  Andr^;  (b.  1885).  ...  -  he  was  or- 

French  writer.  Born  at  Elbeuf,  of  ^  dained  at  Avig- 

Jewish  parents,  his  real  name  was  i;  non.  In  Paris 

]£mile  Herzog,  and  he  was  edii-  ^  his  eloquence 

cated  at  Rouen.  During  the  First  ®  brought  him 

Great  War  he  served  as  an  inter-  >  ^  i 

prefer,  gaining  that  insiglit  into  ^s^i^ined  t  h  e 

the  British  character  which  ap  favour, 

pears  in  his  first  successful  novel,  being  pre- 

Les  Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble,  Maury,  seated  to  the 

1918,  and  its  sequel,  Les  Diacours  French  prelate  living  of  Pren- 

du  Docteur  O’Grady,  1920.  An  ade.  Elected  to 

Anglophile,  he  ju'oduced  lictional  the  Academy  in  1 785,  he  became  a 


J.  S.  Maury, 
French  prelate 


he  was  or¬ 
dained  at  Avig¬ 
non.  In  Paris 
his  eloquence 
brought  him 
fame,  and  he 
gained  t  h  e 
royal  favour, 
b  eing  p  r  e  - 
sented  to  the 
living  of  Pren- 
ade.  Elected  to 


biographies :  Ariel  (Shelley)  in 
1923;  Disraeli,  1927;  Byron, 


1930  ;  Dickens, 


1934.  Marshal 
Lyaiitoy  was 
a  in  o  n  g  his 
1^'ronc‘h  heroes 
(biography 
1931).  In  1938 
he  was  elected 
to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  (.see  illus. 
p.  54).  Mau- 
roia  lived  in 


clerical  deputy  to  the  states-general 
of  1789,  and  proved  a  staunch 
champion  of  Church  and  king.  In 
1791  he  went  to  Italy,  was  made 
bishop  of  Nicaea,  and  in  1794  a 
cardinal.  Louis  XVIIl,  then 
count  of  Provence,  named  him 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court, 
but,  making  his  peace  with 
Napoleon,  Maury  returned  to 
France  in  1806,  and  in  1810  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Paris. 


MAUSOLEUM 


a  double  pull  off  like  the  Enfield. 
See  Ride. 

The  Mauser  automatic  pistol, 
introduced  m  1898,  has  a  clip  of 
10  rounds  in  the  grip  and  is  made 
in  varying  calibres.  The  ‘9  mm. 
model  was  provided  with  a  wooden 
holster,  which  could  be  attached 
to  form  a  shoulder- butt,  and  was 
sighted  up  to  1,000  yds.  The  pistol 
was  adopted  as  the  standard 
weapon  for  officers  by  many  Con¬ 
tinental  and  S.  American  armies, 
but  shortly  before  and  during  the 
Second  Great  War  was  largely 
replaced  in  the  German  army  by 
the  Luger. 

Mausoleum.  Name  applied  to 
a  tomb  or  cenotaph  of  unusual 
size  and  importance.  It  was  first 


"i'  r 


‘  roia  lived  in  The  pope  declined  to  ratify  his 

J  ilio  U.S.A.  appointment,  which  was  declared 

during  the  null  on  the  Restoration.  On  re- 

Andr6  Maurois,  Second  Great  pairing  to  Rome  Maury  was  im- 

Frencn  wrier  War,  and  piih.  prisoned  for  six  months  for  con- 

I  Remember,  1  Remember,  1942  ;  tumacy,  being  released  on  the  sole 

_  _ _  - _  -  -  . .  ^  •  I  •  •  .  V  .  ..  ..II  1. 
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Call  No  Man  Hap])y,  1943  (both 
autobiographical).  Ho  also  wrote 
histories  of  England  (1917),  the 
U.S.A.  (1944),  and  Fram^o  (1949). 

Maurras,  Charles  (1868- 
1952).  French  writer.  Born  at 
M  a  r  t  i  g  u  e  s,  Bouches-du-Rh6nc, 
April  20,  1868,  he  became  a  jour¬ 
nalist  on  the  staff  of  L’Action 
Fi’ancaise,  which  he  transformed 


condition  of  resigning  all  his 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  pre¬ 
ferments.  He  died  May  11,  1817. 

Mauser  Rifle.  Rifle  used  for 
both  military  and  sporting  pur¬ 
poses,  invented  by  Paul  Mauser,  a 
Gorman  mechanic.  The  German 
government  equipped  their  army 
with  the  weapon  in  1872,  and  re¬ 
tained  it  until  tho  end  of  the 


7: 
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into  a  royalist  journal,  and  in  1908,  yecond  Great  War.  It  is  also  the 
in  association  with  Leon  Daudot,  standard  infantry  weapon  of  the 
into  a  daily  paper.  In  Trois  Idees  Belgian,  Spanish,  Brazilian,  and 
Politiques,  1898,  and  L’ Avenir  do  Turkish,  and  other  armies.  It  has 
rintelligcnco,  1905,  he  advocated  a  holt  action  with  a  charger- 
restoration  of  tho  monarchy  and  loaded  magazine.  The  bolt-head 
formation  of  a  state  that  would  is  integral  with  the  bolt,  and  the 
have  been  later  eallod  fascist.  A  looking  lugs  of  the  latter  are  at  the 
campaign  against  tho  R.C.  hior-  forward  end  close  to  the  cartridge, 


archy  caused  L’ Action  Frani^aise  giving  a  stronger  construc^on 
to  be  placed  on  tho  Index  during  than  that  of  the  Enfield.  The 
1926-39,  and  in  1937  Maurras  was  rifling  consists  of  four  grooves. 


imprisoned  for  incitement  to 
murder  the  premier,  Leon  Blum. 
He  pub.  L’Enquete  sur  la  Mou- 
arehie,  1900-09  ;  Napoleon  avec 
la  France  on  centre  la  France, 
1933  ;  Dictionnairo  l^olitique  et 
Critique,  5  vols.,  1933-34.  An 
academician  1938-45,  he  wrote 
literary  and  other  studies,  novels, 
and  poetry.  He  was  arrested  Sept. 
12,  1944,  tried  as  collaborator 
during  the  Gorman  occupation  of 
France,  and  condemned  Jan.  27, 
1945,  to  solitary  confinement  for 
life.  Reprieved  March  7,  1952,  he 
died  at  Tours  Nov.  16,  1952. 

Maury,  Jean  Siffrein  (1746- 
1817).  French  prelate.  Born  at 
Valr^as,  Vaucluse,  June  26,  1746, 


twisting  to  the  right.  The  rifle  is 
extremely  durable,  very  accurate, 
and  has  a  long  life  of  barrel.  It  has 
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Mauser  Rifle.  Section  showing 
firing  and  loading  mechanism. 
A.  Bolt  head.  B.  Striker  spring. 
C.  Striker.  D.  Cartridges  in  maga¬ 
zine.  B.  Chamber.  F.  Barrel. 
G.  Trigger.  H.  Magazine  spring 


Mausoleum.  Reconstruction  of  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus 

From  model  by  A.  J.  Stevenson,  British 
Museum,  by  permission  oj  the  Trustees 

used  of  the  tomb  of  King  Mausolus 
of  Caria,  Asia  Minor,  erected  at 
Halicarnassus,  353  B.O.,  of  which 
some  of  the  sculptures  arc  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  monument, 
accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  about  100  ft.  X 
80  ft.  and  150-200  ft.  high,  and 
was  crowned  by  a  colossal  statuary 
group  of  Mausolus  and  his  wife, 
Artemisia,  standing  in  a  triumphal 
chariot.  Other  classic  mausoleums 
were  those  of  Augustus  in  the 

Campus  Martius, 
£  Romo,  which 

V  p  was  about  280  ft. 

\  /  in  diameter,  and 

-ly-W— -t/ - of  Hadrian, 

U-"'-— I*  Rome,  known 

since  the  addition 
^  medieval 
superstructure  as  the  Castol  tSant’ 
Angelo.  Modern  examples  are 
those  of  Frederick  William  III  and 
Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  prince  consort  in  Windsor 
Park,  and  of  Napoleon  III  at  Farn- 
borough.  See  Halicarnassus. 
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Mauve.  The  tirst  synthetic  dye 
used  industrially.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  W.  H.  Perkin  aeci- 
deiitaliv,  while  he  was  trying  to 
make  quinine  synthetically,  in 
1856  (English  patent  1,984  of 
1856),  and  manufactured  at  his 
factory  at  Greenford.  It  was  used 
in  makmg  the  mauve  pigment  for 
printing  the  penny  stamps  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  for  calico  print¬ 
ing  ;  and  for  whitening  skein  silk, 
a  use  that  survives  to  some  extent. 
Production  and  manufacture  of 


luauve  mark  the  foundation  of  the 
great  synthetic  organic  chemical 
indu.stry,  which  supplies  not  only 
dyestuifs  hut  ex])losives,  drugs, 
and  other  useful  protliicts. 

Mauve,  Axtox(1  S3S-8S).  Dutch 


painter.  Born  at  Zaandain,  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Pieter  Frederik  van  Os 

of  H  a  a  r  1  e  m 
and  \\h  Ver¬ 
se  h  u  11  r .  I  n 
1870  he  settled 
at  The  Hague, 
removing  t  o 
Laren  in  IS 85. 
H  i  8  pictures 
mostly  repre¬ 
sent  land¬ 
scapes  with 
cattle  and 
figures.  The  National  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  has  a  small  oil  painting. 
Watering  Horses,  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  ha  5  several 
examples. 


Anton  Mauve, 
Dutch  painter 


Maverick,  Term  applied  in 
the  cattle-raising  districts  of  the 
IkS.A.  to  an  unbranded  animal 
found  straying.  It  is  derived  from 
Samuel  Maverick,  a  Texan  rancher 
who  did  not  brand  his  cattle,  and, 
when  they  escaped,  claimed  every 
imbranded  animal  found  in  the 
district.  Mavericks  are  cither 
branded  by  the  owner  of  the  ranch 
on  which  they  are  found,  or  sold  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  ranchers 
in  the  district.  The  word  is  also 
used  to  denote  anything  obtained 
fraudulently,  as  a  name  for  a  rov- 
ing  person,  and,  as  a  verb,  in  the 
sense  of  “  to  acquire  illegally.” 

Mavis.  Another  name  of  the 
song  thrush  or  throstle.  Formerly 
in  general  use  in  England,  the 
word  is  in  common  use  in  Scotland, 
and  is  still  met  with  in  poetiy. 

Mavrocordato,  Alexa^^der 
(1791-1865).  Greek  statesman. 
Bom  at  Constantinople,  Feb.  11, 
1791,  a  member  of  a  famous 
Phanariot  family,  he  went  at  21  to 
the  court  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
loannes  Caradja,  at  Bukarest,  and 
followed  that  prince  into  exile. 
He  rendered  a  supreme  service 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
by  seeking  to  direct  to  a  common 


national  aim 
the  many  ditl- 
erent  revolts 
vhieli  broke 
out  ill  lS20~2i 
against  Turk¬ 
ish  rule. 

A  principal 
author  of  the 
Greek  consti¬ 
tution  pro- 
C'laimcflat  Epi- 
flaurus,  Jan.  J,  1822,  he  success- 

fiillv  directed  tlie  national  move- 

« 

ment  for  two  years.  Although 
the  monarchy  established  by  tlie 
great  powers  in  1832  did  not  fultil 
his  hopes  for  Greece,  he  serviMl 
successively  as  minister  in  Munit  h, 
Berlin,  London,  Constantinople', 
and  ill  Paris.  Recalled  in  the' 
crisis  of  1853,  lie.  succccdtal  in 
conciliating  the  European  powi'i-s 
and  re-establishing  ])(‘aceful  rda- 
tions  with  Turkey.  He  diinl  at 
Aegina,  Aug.  IS,  1865, 

Mawer,  Sm  Allen  ( 1 879-1 942) . 
British  philologist.  Born  on  May  8, 
1879,  he  was  educated  at  Coopers’ 
Company’s  grammar  school,  Lni- 
yersity  College,  London,  and 
Gonville  and  Cains  (k)llegc,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  1905  to  1908  he  was 
lecturer  in  English  at  Shellidd 
university,  and  was  Baines  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Liverpool 
university,  1921-20,  returning  to 
University  College  as  provost  in 
1930.  He  was  direct  or  of  the  survey 
of  English  place-names  and  v.Tote 
many  books  on  that  subject.  He 
was  knighted  in  1937,  aiul  died  on 
July  22,^1942. 

Mawson,  Sir  Douglas  (b. 
1882).  A  British  explorer.  Born 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England, 
Mayo,  1882,  he 
went  in  his 
youth  to  a4us- 
tralia,  Avherc 
he  graduated 
at  Sydney  uni¬ 
versity  in  1901, 
becoming  de¬ 
monstrator  in 
chemistry  the 
following  year.  Sir  Douglas  Mawson, 
In  1  9  ()  3  he 

carried  out  a  geological  exploration 
of  the  New  tlebrides,  and  in  1905 
was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  Adelaide 
university,  becoming  jirofessor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  1920. 
On  the  scientilic  staff  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  Antarctic  expedition 
of  1908,  he  helped  to  locate  tlie 
S.  magnetic  pole  in  Victoria  Land, 
and  led  the  Australasian  expedition 
of  1911-14.  He  discovered  and 
explored  King  George  V  Land  and 
was  also  leader  of  the  British,  Aus¬ 
tralian,  and  New  Zealand  I'xpedi- 


A.  Mavrocordato, 
Greek  statesman 


tion  of  1929-31.  He  published  in 
1915  The  Plomc  of  the  Blizzard. 
Mawson  was  knighted  in  1914.  8Vc 
Antarctic  Exp  I  ora  turn . 

Mas,  Adolciie  (1869-1939). 
Belgian  administrator.  Born  in 
Brussels,  Dec.  31,  18(59,  ho  became 
a  Journalist,  and  was  dramatic 
critic  for  the  lYtit  Bleu.  H(^  also 
studied  law  and  aeeountaney,  and 

ill  Aug.,  1909, 
a  f  tier  some 
yi'ars  as  eoun- 
cillor  and  al- 
(b'rnian,  he  w  as 
appointi'd  bur- 
go  in  as  (.('i  of 
B  r  u  K  s  (‘Is. 
Wdii'U  till'  ( h‘r- 
in  a  n  s  a  p  - 
proadu'd  Brus- 
s(‘ls  on  Aug. 
20,  1914,  1h‘  nnd;  them  and  at,  once 
began  Iiisgri'at  balih'  on  behalf  of 
tlie  rights  <jf  tli(‘  Btlgian  popula¬ 
tion  against  tlu‘  occupying  force's. 
Tlu^  story  is  told  that,  tin*  Genmiaii 
commandcu*  opi'in'd  an  intervi(‘\v 
by  laying  his  rc-volvcr  on  tln^  (l<‘sk  ; 
wherciqion  Max  plac(‘(l  bedside*  it,  his 
only  wivipon — his  fountaia-pim. 
He  publicly  urgcal  j‘(‘sistanci‘  to 
German  demands,  and  whc'U  the 
tine  of  £8,000,(100  imposed  by  the 
(Jernuins  on  the  city  of  Bnissc'ls 
was  not  paid  he  was  sent  to  a 
prison  in  (Yllc*,  Germany,  where* 
lie  remained  until  the  (md  of  the 
war.  H(*  c^scaped  during  tin* 
confusion  of  the  Gcumian  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  on  Nov.  17,  1918,  was 
reinstated  as  Imrgomastc'r,  holding 
the  post  until  Ids  dtmth.  He  was 
made  a  minister  of  state,  elc'cted 
to  the  chamber  of  rt'prescmtatives 
as  a  Liberal,  and  received  many 
honours.  Ho  died  Nov.  (5,  1939. 
Coisidt  Burgomaster  Max,  A. 
Vierset  and  0.  E.  Millard,  1936. 

Maxentius,  Marcus  AirRELius 
Valerius.  Homan  emperor,  a.d. 
306-312,  a  son  of  Maxiniian,  tlie 
colleague  of  Diocletian.  His  tenure* 
of  imperial  power,  whi(di  he  had 
seized  with  the  h(*lp  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  guard,  caim^  to  an  end  when 
ho  was  (l(‘feat(Hl  by  Constantine  at 
Saxa  Hubra,  outside  Horne,  and 
drowned  in  the  Tiber  in  his  bight, 
Oct.  27,  312.  AVe  Constantine. 

Maxilla.  Large  bone  in  tlu* 
upper  jaw  of  most  vcrtobrativs. 
On  it  are  borne,  in  bigln'r  formsj 
the  canine  teeth,  pre-molars,  and 
molars.  It  is  a  membrane  bone, 
overlying  and  not  n'ally  forming 
part  of  the  original  cartilaginous 
upper  jaw. 

Maxillaria.  Large  gimus  of 
lerrestrial  orchids.  Of  the  family 
Orchidaeeae,  they  arc  natives  of 
tropical  .Ameriea  and  tin*  \V.  Indies. 


Adolphe  Max, 
Belgian  administrator 
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1’h(*y  have-  sleiKler,  leathery,  or 
th^shy  leaves.  Many  hav('  only 
small  flowers,  but  J/.  grand} flora, 
M.  sanderiaua,  and  M.  renio'da,  all 
with  white  flowers,  are  lai’ger  and 
more  showy, 

Maxim,  Sih  Hiram  Htrvions 
(1840-1916).  American- horn  llrit- 
ish  inventor.  Born  at  Hangau-ville, 

]Vla,in(‘,  Beb.  5, 
1 840,  ho  served 
an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  a  eoaeh- 
builfUn*,  aftiM'- 
wards  working 
in  a  maeliine 
shop  a,u(l  ashi[)- 
building  yard. 
His  inventive 
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Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  iKr 

British  inventor  devel 

oped  early,  and 
was  demonstrati(‘d  in  iinjirove- 
ments  in  lamps  for  ele(',tri(‘  liLditim^ 
in  gas-generatiigr  f)la,nts,  ^  stf^ani 
and  vacuum  jnimps,  ('ngiiu' 
governors,  steam  pumping  engines, 
etc.  His  name  is  best  known  in 
connexion  with  the  Maxim  gun  ; 
ho  was  also  int(‘i'(‘sled  in  aero- 
uautiey.  In  187tl  he  made  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  proposi'd  li(di(H)pl(‘r,  and 
in  1894  built  a  maeliiiu*.  vihich 
was  tried,  not  very  sueei'ssfully, 
at  Bisley.  In  1S97  he  took  out 
a  patent  for  maximib',  a  smoke¬ 
less  powder.  Maxim  Ixa-ame  a 
iiaturalis(,al  British  siihjt'et,  was 
knighted  in  1901,  and  died  Nov.  1>4, 
1916.  H('.  [uiblished  an  autobi- 

(»graphy,  My  Life,  in  1916. 

Maxim^,  Himsox  (I <86.4- 1 927). 
American  invimtoi'.  Born  at  Orne- 
ville,  Maincg  lAb.  4,  KS54,  be  was  a 
.\ourig(‘r  brotluu-  of  (Bir)  Hiram 
ivlaxiin  (r..s'.).  Hnd.son  studied 
explosives  and  orcluaiiee,  and  wa-s 
one  of  the  first  to  make  smokeless 
powder  iu  th(!  U.S.A.  His  iiiven- 
tiou  was  bought  by  the  American 
government.  He  dical  May  6.  1927. 
Maxima  and  Minima.  Terms 

in  mathematics  that  arc  easier  to 
grasj)  from  a  geometrittal  ro{>r(‘,sen- 
tation  than  from  a  rigorous  (hdin- 
dion.  If  the  curve  ABHDH  refire- 
sen  fs  a  continuous  f  u  n  ct  ion  y/=  f  (.r ), 
then  B  repr(‘s('nfs  a  maximum, 

C  a  ndiiimum  value  of  that  fune- 


Maxinia  and  Minima.  Curve  show- 
ing  maximum  point  B,  minimum 
point  C,  and  point  of  inflection  D 


1. 

. — L 

Maxillana.  Kxample  of  M,  san- 
guinea  of,  Central  America,  a  culti-’ 
vated  specimen 
■)  tValhs 

turn.  At-  these  [mints  the  tangent 
to  Hie  curve  is  horizontal,  so  that 
llu'  diuivaiive  of  Hu^  function 
t'(.r)  is  zero.  A  um.vimum  valiu'  is 
greaHu’  than  any  valuo  imim'di- 
alely  [mM'ixling  'or  folhiwing,  but 
not  neei'ssarily  gr<‘a,ter  ilian  anv 
value  af  all  (r.g,  than  at  I)  or  H). 
•Similarly  Cor  miiiiiua.  Thus  f(.r) 
has  a  maximum  \alue  for  .r-o  if 
P(f/):„-.o,  and  changes  sign 

Irotn  -f-  —  UH-r  iuerixises  tbrougb 

a ;  it  has  a-  minimum  vaJiu^  if 
H(.r)  changes  sign  from  --  to  -p.  ff 
lA'f)  does  not  change'  sign,  the 
value  is  neither  a  nuiximuni  nor  a 
minimum,  but  a  point  of  intleetion. 

Maxim  Gm.  Automatic  ma- 
ehine-gun.  Hiram  Maxim  saw  the 
early  ty[i(‘s  of  maehiiU'-gun,  siudi 
as  the  Gatling,  Nordenrekli,  and 
Gardner,  and  iKung  impn'ssc'd  with 
the  {)0.sHi  hi  lilies  of  obtaining  more 
rapid  lire  by  barnessing  th(‘  waste 
foret'  of  tb(*  explosion,  dt'sigiied  the 
gun  which  has  his  nanua  ddie 
weafion  was  adopted  by  tbe  British 
army  in  ISSt).  8Vc  Machine-Gun. 

Maximianus  I,  M.uieu.s  Aunu- 
LIUS  \  ALLRIUS  (d.  410),  Koman 
emiieror,  286-406.  A  Baiinmiiaii 
of  Jiumhle  ori¬ 
gin,  he  was 
(dioseu  by  Dio- 
ekd-iau  as  eob 
I  e  a  g  u  (%  with 
l/h(‘  w  c  K  t  e  r  ii 
lialf  of  the  em- 
fiire  as  his  jior- 
tion,  and  w’hen 
in  294  the  em- 
[lire  was  divi- 

(hnl  Into  four  parts,  Maxim ian  had 
charge  of  Italy  and  Africa.  When 
Uhjc'ietiau  ahdicated  in  406  be 
eoittpelled  Maximian  to  do  the 
same.  In  306  the  elevation  of  his 
son  Maxentius  to  the  rank  of  Au¬ 
gustus  induced  him  to  resume  the 
imperial  dignity.  In  310,  having 
vainly  urged  his  daughter  to  mur- 
dci  her  husband,  he  ua.s  taken 


prisoner  near  Marseilles  by  hi.- 
son-in-law  Constantine  and  killed, 
f'oustantine  later  gave  it  out  that 
iMaximian  had  committed  suiekle. 
A  good  army  commander,  but  a 
careless  administrator,  he  vvas  a 
violent  persecutor  of  Christians. 

^Maximilian  I  (1459-1519). 
<  hu-man  king  and  Roman  emperor. 
Bon  of  the  emptTor  Frederick  HI, 
ami  so  a  Hapsburg,  he  was  born  iu 
\ieniin,  Alareh  22,  l4o9.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1477  Mary,  daughtt'r  and 
heirt'ss  nf  Charles  tlu'  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  the.  death  of 
Clnii'h's  in  the  same  y(‘at‘  thr(‘\\  on 
him  the  fluty  of  defending  his  wife's 
lands  against  numei'fms  aggrt'ssors, 
cs|iccially  the  king  of  Fraiu'e.  This 
took  him  into  the  Netherlands, 
M  here  he  gained  liis  first  experience 
of  statecraft.  In  1486  he  was 


chosen  king  of  the  Romans.  Ho 
recovered  Vienna  from  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  141)0,  overthrew’' the  Turks 
at  Vdllaeh  iu  1492,  and  eomiielled 
the  king  of  Franco  to  cede  Artois 
and  the  Id’anehe  Comte.  He  be- 
eanu.'  emperor  in  1494. 

Maximilian's  reign  of  26  year.- 
a  as  full  of  inekleiit.  He  warren 
against  ihc'  king  <if  France,  with¬ 
out  great  sue- 
t  e.s.s,  and  joined 
and  forsook 
lea.giies  made 
by  the  pop(‘, 
H  0  n  r  y  V 1 1 , 
Ferdinand  of 
xVragon,  and 
other  sov- 


Maximianus  I, 
Roman  emperor 

J''r(nii  a  titi'tUillion 


„  .  „  ereigns.  He  was 

Maximilian  I,  i  n  n  1 1  .r 

Holy  Roman  emperor  J"'  ^  ^  ^ ;  > 

hampered  by 

laclv  of  means.  Tlie  Bvviss  won 
their  indopendeneo  after  a  short 
war  in  1499,  and  no  great  victories 
attended  his  campaigns  in  Italy.  In 
Germany  itself  he  did  something 
to  redress  the  lack  of  organization 
and  unity  that  vuis  the  main  cause 
of  his  military  weakness.  He  S(‘t 
np  an  imperial  court  of  justice, 
the Keichskammei'gerieht, and  also 
an  aulie  council. 

The  emperor  took  an  iidc'resf.  in 
military  matters,  organizing  the 
Imndskneehte  and  improving  the. 
ligditing  forces  in  other  ways,  Uiulf'r 
him  ddrol  was  added  to  the  family 
lands,  anrl  he  arranged  the  mar- 
riagi's  wliich  eventually  brought 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  the 
Ha[)sl)urgs,  and  gave  a  groat  in- 
heritaneo  to  his  grandson,  Charles 
y.  He  ivas  the  first  to  take  the 
title  of  omiieror  without  being 
crowned  as  such  by  the  pope. 

Ma.xiniiJiaii,  a  well  educated  and 
versatile  but  rc'stless  man,  was  a 
v\  riter  or  inspinn-  of  books,  one  be¬ 
ing  ail  aulobiograpliy;  also  a 
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dreamer,  one  theory  beino:  that  he 
wished  to  unite  in  himself  the 
oftices  of  pope  and  emperor.  He 
befriended  learned  men  and  so¬ 
cieties,  and  from  an  adventurous 
strain  in  his  nature  has  been  called 
the  last  of  the  knights.  He  married 
a  Sforza  for  his  second  wife,  and 
died  at  Weis  in  Hpper  Austria, 
Jan.  12,  1519.  He  was  buried 
at  Innsbruck  (g.r.).  Consult  Life, 
I.  R.  W.  Seton- Watson,  1902. 

MasimiHan  II  (1527-76). 
Genu  a  11  king  and  Roman  emperor. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  emperoi 

Ferdinand  1, 

i- 

'/  Vienna  July 

|??pr  31-  1527.  He 

,  j  was  educated 

.Sw'ci  but 

-3'  spent  some 

t'-'S  ypain. 

"'f'  i  He  began  to 


Maximilian  (1832-67).  Em¬ 
peror  of  Mexico,  1863-67.  He  ivas 
born  Jnlv  6.  1832.  a  younger  son 

^  of  the  areh- 

'  duke  Francis 

M  Joseph  ol 

-  Austria.  In 

1857  he  mai- 
Charlotte, 

daughter  of 
Masiraihan,  -  L  e  o  n  !  d  I 
Emperor  of  Mexico  ,  k  „  ,  ' 

li  1  n  g  o  I  the 

Belgians,  and  in  the  same  year 


Maximilian  11, 
Holy  Roman  emperor 

After  Mors 


assist  his 
father  and  his 
uiude.  Charles 
\h  whose 


daughter  Maria  he  married,  in  the 
business  of  government  about 
154S,  and  in  1549  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Bohemians  as  their 
future  ruler.  In  1562  he  was  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans  by  the  German 
electors,  and  in  1563  elected  king  by 
the  Hungarians.  Having  become 
emperor  and  king  in  1564,  Maximi¬ 
lian  carried  on  a  short  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  was  largely  occupied 
ill  efforts  to  compose  the  religious 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  died  Oct.  12,  1576. 

Masiniilian(  1 867-1 929)  .Prince 
of  Baden  and  German  politician. 
Born  J uly  10, 1 867,  a  nephew  of  the 
grand  duke 
Frederick  I,  he  /^****”%, 
entered  the  J,  ^ 

Prussian  army,  M 

and  rose  to  the 

rank  of  cavalry  ^  >| 

general.  Presi-  •  % 

dent  of  the  up-  ,  A 

per  chamber  of 

Baden,  he  de-  ■ 

iivered  a  no-  _  Maximilian, 

table  speech  on  Baden 

the  war,  Dec.  14,  1917,  but  was 
little  known  in  the  politics  of  Ger¬ 
many  until'  on  Oct.  3,  1918,  he 
succeeded  Hertling  as  imperial 
chancellor.  His  first  action  was  to 
appeal  to  President  Wilson, 
through  Switzerland,  to  initiate 
jjeace  negotiations,  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  difficult  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  armistice  and  the 
abdication  of  the  Kaiser.  He 
remained  in  office  until  the  re¬ 
publican  government  was  fully 
established.  On  Nov.  6,  1929,  he 
died  ill  rt*tirement  at  Constance. 


Belgians,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetia.  In  1863,  when 
French  troops  invading  Mexico 
had  captured  Puebla,  they  }iro- 
claimed,  in  agreement  with  the 
Mexican  clerical  party,  the  arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian  as  emperor  of 
Mexico.  He  accepted  the  crown, 
renouncing  his  rights  as  an  Aus¬ 
trian  prince  on  doing  so,  and  on 
May  29,  1 864,  landed  at  Vera  C'ruz. 

It  was  but  a  section  of  the 
Mexican  people  that  reeognizc'd 
Maximilian,  and  he  found  himself 
at  war  with  his  new  subjects  from 
the  first.  In  1866  he  lost  the  su})- 
port  of  the  French  force  on  its 
return  to  Europe,  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  he  was  betrayed 
to  his  enemies  and  on  June  19, 1867, 
was  shot  at  Queretaro.  The 
empress  Charlotte  (1810-1927) 
had  gone  to  Europe  to  enlist  aid 
and,  learning  of  his  fate,  went  out 
of  her  mind,  but  lived  until  Jan. 
19,  1927.  Maximilian  wrote  Aus 
Meinein  Leben,  7  vols.,  1867.  Gon,- 
suU  Maximilian  and  Charlotte, 
Count  Corti,  1928  ;  Phantom 
Crown,  B.  Harding,  1935  ;  Mexi¬ 
can  Empire,  M.  Hyde,  1945. 

Maximinus,  'Gaius  Jirnrus 
Vehtts.  Roman  emperor,  235-38. 
By  birth  a  Thracian  peasant,  hence 
s  u  r  n  a  m  e  d 

gantic  stature 
and  immense 

the  army.  He 

claimed  em-  Gams  Maximinus, 
peror  by  the  Roiiiaii  emperor 
legions  of  the  ti'iovi  a  ineddlUon 

Rhine,  and  the  murder  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus  within  a  month  made 
his  way  clear  to  the  throne.  His 
elevation  to  the  purple  marks  a 
stage  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  obtain  su¬ 
preme  power  without  having  held 
a  single  administrative  post,  being 
simply  a  creation  of  the  soldieryl 
Maximinus  gained  some  successes 


against  the  Germans,  but  soon 
alienated  his  subjects  by  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  which  caused  a 
revolt  in  A  frica.  He  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers  at  Aquileia, 
June  17,  23S.  S'ce  Balbiims ; 
Gordian. 

Maximus,  Magnus  Clumens. 
Roman  emperor,  .383--8S.  Born  in 
Wpaiii,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  troojis  in  Rritafn,  crossed 
over  to  Gaul,  and  defeated  Gratian, 
his  rule  beyond  (he  Aijis  being  re¬ 
cognized  by  both  Theodosius  and 
Valeutiniaii  11.  Witli  the  rlesign  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Western  empire,  he  invaded 
Italy,  387,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at 
Aquileia  by  order  of  Theodosius. 

Maximus,  Betronius.  Roman 
emperor  in  455.  A  simator  ofnoble 
birth,  whose  wde  bad  been  seduced 
by  Vakmtinian  HI,  he  murdered 
the  latter  and  see.ured  the  throne 
by  loreing  tlu'  widowed  impress 
Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  When 
Eudoxia  learnt  the  truth  about  her 
husband’s  death,  she  sought  the 
aid  of  Gaiseih'  tlu^  Vandal,  who 
attacked  and  pluiuha-ed  Rome. 
Maximus,  whil(‘  attempting  to 
escajie,  was  cut  down  by  a  band  of 
Burgundian  merecsiarii^k 

Maximus  Tyrannus  (ex.  422). 
Roman  emperor,  409-11.  When 
Gerontiiis,  gmieral  of  the  usurper 
Constant  inns  (r/.e.),  led  a  revolt 
against  his  ma,st('r  in  Spain, 
Maximus  was  set  up  as  counter- 
emperor.  Alter  tile  dedeat  of 
Gerontiiis  two  years  latm-,  Maxi¬ 
mus,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
ConstantimiB,  in  -118  started  a 
fresh  rohcllion  in  8})ain,  hut  was 
taken  prisoner,  nmioveil  to  Rav¬ 
enna,  and  there  executed. 

Maxixe.  Brazilian  dance  for 
two  people.  With  sometliing  of  the 
character  of  the  tango  (</.r.),  it 
reached  England  through  l^iris  in 
1913,  hut  did  not  attain  wide 
popularity. 

Max Miiller,  Friedrich  (1823- 
1900).  Anglo-German  })hilologist, 
Sanskrit  scholar,  and  orientalist. 
Only  son  of  the 
poet  Mrilhehn 
Muller,  he  was  '  '4f 

born  at  Des-  , 

England  with  F.  Max  Miiller, 

an  in  trod  uc- 

..  ,  ,,  imilologist 

tion  to  Bunsen 

and  a  recommendation  to  the  East 
India  Company,  who  com  m  issioned 
him  to  edit  the  Rigveda.  He  be- 


F.  Max  Miiller, 
Anglo-German 
philologist 


came  profesaor  of  modern  Ian-  If  1  Were  Dictator,  1936.  He  died  literary  atmosphere,  and  after 
gnaffes  at  Oj^ford,  1851.  and  of  at  Largs,  July  23,  1946.  editing  one  of  his  father’s  maga- 

comparative  philology,  1866.  He  Maxwell.  Unit  of  magnetic  zincs,  published  in  1901  his  first 
died  at  Oxford,  Oct.  28.  1900.  His  flux.  One  rnaxwcdl  per  sq.  cm.  is  novel,  The  Countess  of  Maybury. 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan-  equivalent  to  a  field  of  one  gauss  His  stories  were  notable  for  skilful 
guage,  1861-64,  simple  in  style,  normal  to  the  area.  characterisation,  generally  set  in 

unlike  most  German  works  of  the  Maxwell,  Sm  Herbert  Eus-  credible  but  exciting  situations, 
kind,  introduced  the  English  public  tace  (1845-1937).  British  author.  The  most  successful  included  The 
to  the  latest  results  of  the  study  of  The  son  of  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Ragged  Messenger.  1904  :  The 
comparative  philology  and  rcU-  6th  baronet,  of  Monreith,  he  was  Guarded  Flame,  1906  ;  The  Devil’.s 
gion.  Many  of  his  theories  were  born  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  8,  1845,  Garden.  1913:  The  Mirror  and  the 
attacked  and  are  now  superseded,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Lamp,  1918.  His  last  works 
but  his  influence  was  stimulating  Church,  Oxford.  In  1877  he  formed  a  trilogy,  Tudor  Greeru 
at  the  time.  He  edited  the  Sacred  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  The  Emotional  Journey,  and 
Books  of  the  East  series,  and  trans-  was  M.P,  for  Wigtownshire  1880-  Eversladc,  published  under  the 
lated  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Rea-  96,  being  a  lord  of  the  treasury  general  title  Men  and  Women, 
son.  His  Autobiography  was  1886-92.  He  was  elected  1LR.8.  1935-37.  His  autobiography, 

edited  by  his  son.  m  1898.  and  created  a  knight  of  Time  Gathered,  appeared  in  1938. 

Maxstoke  Castle.  Castellated  the  thistle  in  1933.  Distinguished  and  he  died  Aug.  4. 


dwelling-house  in  Warwickshire,  in  many  fields  of  literature,  he  ex- 


Maxwellian  Distribution. 


England.  Situated  E.  ol  Binning-  celled  as  a  writer  on  angling.  His  Conception  in  physics.  The  mole 


ham,  between 
Shustoke  and 
Maxstoke,  near  to 
Blyth  Hall,  the 
home  of  William 
Dugdale,  the  anti¬ 
quary,  it  is  an 
interesting  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  style 
of  architecture 
adopted  by  power¬ 
ful  English  fami- 


1  e  s ,  w  h  e  n  t  h  e 
feudal  castle  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way 


.■  #•. 


ri  - 


Vv.- 


Maxstoke  Castle.  A  14th  century  dwellins-house,  with 
drawbridge  and  embattled  walls 


cules  of  a  gas  at  a  aefinite  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  considered  to 
possess  a  certain  average  k'nctic 
energy,  but  in  effect  the  speeds 
of  the  various  molecules  cannot 
all  be  equal,  for  they  are  repeated¬ 
ly  in  collision  and  this  will  tend 
to  abolish  any  attainment  of 
equality.  In  the  steady  state  at 
a  constant  temperature  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  velocities  assumes  a 


by  Clerk -Maxwell.  This  function, 
giving  the  probability  of  a  mole¬ 
cule  having  component  velocities, 
in  perpendicular  directions,  of 
u,  V,  w,  is  given  by 


to  the  mnm  enni-  arawonuge  ana  emoanieu  waus  7 —  -  - - 

tu  uie  mufc  t.um  perpendicular  directions,  of 

lortable  dwelling-house.  Begun  by  works  include  Mcridiana,  IS92  ;  w  rnven  hv 

William  de  Clinton  in  1345,  it  has  Sixty  Years  a  Queen,  1897  ;  Sal-  ’  *  ’  \3/2' 

a  high  embattled  wall,  with  octa-  mon  and  Sea  Trout,  1898  ;  British  ^iL,v,tv) 
gonal  towers  at  each  angle,  a  gate-  Freshwater  Fishes,  1904  :  The 

house  with  towers  commanding  the  Makmgof  Scotland,  1911 ;  Evening  where  h  is  Planck’s  constant  and 
drawbridge,  and  a  moat  about  40  Memories,  1932.  He  edited  the  a  ga.s  molecule, 

yds.  wide.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  Creevey  Papers,  1903.  He  died  Clerk- Maxwell’s  law  indicates  that 
of  a  14th  century  Austiiiian  priory.  Oct.  30,  1937.  possibility  of  a  gas  molecule 

Maxton,  James  (1885-1946).  Maxwell,  Sir  Ronald  Charles  having  a  large  kinetic  energy 
Scottish  politician.  He  was  born  (1852-1924).  A  British  soldier,  off  exponentially  with  the 

June  22.  1886,  and  educated  in  Born  Dec.  26,  1852,  he  joined  value  of  the  kinetic  energy. 

« — Glasgow  at  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1872  and  Maxwelltown.  Part  of"  the 

B’mm  Hutcheson’s  served  in  the  Afghan  and  S.  Scottish  burgh  of  Dumfries.  For- 

SI  grammar  school  African  wars.  In  1909  he  was  merly  a  Kirkcudbrightshire  burgh 
and  the  univer-  promoted  major-general.  Early  of  barony,  it  has  since  1929  been 
sity,  becoming  a  in  the  First  Great  War  he  went  amalgamated  with  Dumfries,  to 
teacher,  to  France  as  inspector-general  of  which  it  is  linked  by  four  bridges 
®  rgan  izer  of  c  o  m  m  u  n  i  c  ati  ons ,  , 

H  ^ s  g  o  w  and  wasQ.M.G.to 


mBmSL,. 


tcderaiion 


the  British  forces 


James  Maxton.  party,  he  op-  Created  K.C.B.  in 
Scottish  politician  posed  the  First  1915,  he  became 

Great  War  and  was  imprisoned  for  lieutenant-general  ' 
making  seditious  speeches.  He  en-  in  1916,  and  died 
tered  parliament  in  1922  as  LL.P.  July  20,  1924. 
member  for  Bridgi'ton,  and  though  Maxwell,  Win- 
a  fiery  advocate  of  unp()]nilar  liam  Babington 


i  the  Indcpond-  in  France  and 
lent  Labour  Flanders,  1916-17. 


f  '  k  '■ 


causes  like  republicanism  and  paci-  (1876-1938).  Brit- 
fism,  gained  respect  by  his  .sincerity  ish  novelist.  Son 
and  disinterest  in  the  fruits  of  office,  of  John  Maxwell. 

Maxton  was  chairman  of  the  publisher,  and  M.. 

E.  Braddon  («.».),  Maxweltoa.  bau"  a"" 

published  a  study  of  Lenin,  1932  .  he  grew  up  in  a  Laurie.  See  next  page 

■^ilO 


Maxwell  town  arms 


across  the  Nith.  The  chief  in¬ 
dustries  are  making  woollen  under¬ 
wear,  hosiery,  and  gloves,  milk 
processing,  and  the  repair  and 
manufacture  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  Until  1810  the  place 
was  known  as  Bridgend  of  Bum- 

_ _  fries,  but  it  was 

N  ^  f  then  renamed, 

the  district  being 
^  stronghold  of 
/  the  Maxwell 

family.  The  town 
j  is  dominated  by 
the  museum  and 

MaxweUtown  arms  ^  Benedictine 

convent,  both  on 

Corbelly  Hill.  On  the  outskirts 
are  the  fine  remains  of  Lincluden 
Abbey. 

Maswelton,  Estate  in  the 
parish  of  Glencairn,  S.W.  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  Scotland.  It  is  3  in. 
E.  of  Moniaive,  and  is  the  Maxwel- 
ton  of  the  ballad  x\nnie  Laurie. 
S&e  illus.  p.  5593  ;  Laurie,  Annie. 

May.  Fifth  month  of  the 
Christian  calendar.  The  Latin 
name  Mains,  connected  with 
ma  jor,  probably  signifies  the  month 
of  gi'OwTh.  The  Romans  sacrificed 
to  Maia,  an  old  Italian  goddess, 
on  the  1st  of  the  month.  They 
considered  May  an  unlucky  month 
for  marriages,  because  the  festival 
of  the  Lemuria  to  the  spirits  of 
the  unhappy  dead  was  held  during 
the  month,  and  this  old  notion 
survives  in  popular  superstition. 

May.  This  tree  is  described 
under  its  alternative  name  of 
hawthorn. 

May.  Island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Fii'th  of  Forth,  part  of  the  co.  of 
Fife,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Crail.  It  has 
remains  of  a  12th-century  priory, 
and  at  its  highest  elevation  ( 160  ft.  1 
there  is  a  lighthouse.  Area  2  sq.  m. 

May,  Geoege  Eenest  May, 
1st  Baron  (1871-1946).  British 
financier.  He  was  born  June  20, 
1871,  and  went  to  Cranleigh 
school.  Employed  by  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Assurance  co.  in  1887,  he  rose 
to  be  its  secretarv.  He  was 
manager  of  the  American  dollar 
securities  committee,  1916-18,  As 
chairman  of  the  economy  commit¬ 
tee  of  1931,  set  up  by  Ramsay 
MacDonald’s  second  govt.,  he 
issued  the  May  repoiT  wLich  ad¬ 
vised  reductions  in  unemployment 
benefit  and  in  the  salaries  of  all 


state  servants  ,*  it  was  accepted  by 
some  as  a  masterly  survey,  but 
precipitated  a  government  crisis 
(see  Means  Test).  In  1932  he 
presided  over  the  import  duties 
advisory  committee.  Knighted  in 
1918,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1931, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1935.  He  died  April  10,  1946*. 


May,  Edna.  8tage  name  of  Edna 
May  Pettic  (1878-1948),  Ameri¬ 
can  actress.  Born  at  8>wacuse, 
K.y.,  Sept.  2,  1878,  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  as  a  child  in  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas,  and  after 
studying  at  New  York  conserva¬ 
toire  made  her  reputation  in  The 
Belle  of  New  York,  produced  in 
that  city,  1897  and  in  London 
1898.  Other  musical  comedies  in 
which  she  scored  notably  were  The 
School  Girl,  The  Catch  of  the 
Season,  The  Belle  of  Mayfair,  and 
Nelly  Neil,  1907.  On  her  marriage 
in  1907  to  Oscar  Lewissohn  she 
retired  from  the  stage,  reappearing 
in  1911  for  one  week  of  charity 
performances  of  The  Belle  of  New 
York.  She  died  at  Lausanne.  Jan. 
2,  1948. 

May,  Peter  Barker  Howard 
(b.  1929).  English  cricketer.  Born 
at  Reading,  Dec.  31,  1929,  he  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
(after  national  service  with  the 
R.N.)  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  wdiere  he  w^as  awarded  his 
cricket  blue  in  his  first  year.  He 
played  against  Oxford  in  1950, 
1951,  and  1952,  and  also  won  his 


and  he  quickly  established  liim.self 
as  a  regular  England  batsman  at 
home,  as  well  a.s  on  tour  in  Austra¬ 
lia  1954-55.  Snceeoding  Sir  Leo¬ 
nard  Hutton  as  ca])tain,  195(5,  he 
led  the  England  team  to  victory 
over  Australia  in  that  year.  This 
was  followx'd  by  captaincy  in  S. 
Africa,  1950-57,  and  at  home 
against  the  W.  Indies  (again  suc¬ 
cessfully),  1957.  Temperament¬ 
ally  as  well  as  techiiieaily  one  of 
the  world’s  outstanding  batsmen, 
a  brilliant  fielder,  and  a  sliri'wd, 


Peter  May, 
English  cricketer 


impin’tiirhahle 
captain,  In*  re¬ 
vealed  himself 
as  a  superb 
master  of  die 
big  occasion, 
at  his  very  best 
ill  a  crisis.  His 
high(*st  score 
(up  to  the  end 
of  1957),  2S5 
not  out  for 
England  v. 
W(*st  Indies  at 


E  dgba  st  on  , 
1957,  was  made  in  a  si'cond  innings, 
after  Ids  side  was  2SS  runs  down  on 


blue  for  Association  football.  He 
first  played  cricket  for  Surrey  in 
1950,  becoming  county  captain  in 
1957,  by  which  time  he  was  already 
established  as  regular  captain  of 
the  England  team.  His  test- 
match  debut  was  made  with  a 


the  first.  He  published  Peter 
May’s  Book  of  (Ticket,  1956. 

May,  Pint  (1864-1903.)  British 
caricaturist.  Born  a.t  Leeds,  April 
22,  18(54,  he  was  left  in  great 
poverty  on  his  fa,i,her’s  death  in 
1873.  In  1878  he  was  assistant 


century  against  S.  Africa  in  1951,  scene  painter  at  the  Grand 


MAY 


5595 


MAYA 
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Theatre.  Lccilh.  ^  '  ’ji  f, 

where  ho  ^aUso  /  -■;  '' 

1882  he  came  to  _  I  '  ”^'3lfc'' 

London  and  drew 
cartoons  tor 
Society  and  St.  <•’* 

stiphra'i  Ko-  /n  ■■'seSyK'  iiw^ii  ' 

style  in  "w’hich  Divinatory  almanac  from  the  Dresden  Codex,  slxowing  ] 

everything  but 

absolute  essentials  was  discarded,  whoso  fattier  Crihapati  was  a 
His  work  thus  attained  a  brilliant  chief  of  similar  rank.  The  elder 
simplicity  of  line  and  vividness  of  sister,  when  about  45,  set  out  in 
character  that  gave  it  the  appear-  the  second  month  of  spring,  c. 
ance  of  having  been  achieved  by  a  5(10  B.o.,  for  her  parents’  home  in 
lucky  chance,  though  each  drawing  anticipation  of  childbearing.  Mid- 
was  the  result  of  much  labour  and  way  on  the  journey  she  reached 
many  studies.  He  returned  to  a  grove  sacred  to  the  gockh^ss 
London  about  1890,  and  worked  for  Lunibini,  and  here  Gautama  was 
the  St.  Stephen’s  Review,  ?iek-me-  born.  The  sacred  grove  was 
Up,  Pall  Mall  Budget,  The  (h'aphie,  visited  c.  250  B.c.  by  Asoka,  who 
for  which  he  travelled  in  America,  erected  there  au  inscribed  stone 
the  staff  of  pillar  which,  in  1895,  was  identi- 


G'tf,' 


Maya.  Divinatory  almanac  from  the  Dresden  Codex,  showing  pictures  of  four  gods 


formerly  had  an 
advanced  civili- 
zathjii,  reaching 
levels  of  artistic 
and  intellectual 
achievement  un¬ 
surpassed  in 
pre-Columban 
America.  Their 
origin  is  obscure, 
but  they  probably 
developed  in 
much  the  same 
way  as  the  peoples 
of  central  Mexico, 
from  a  simple 
village  culture  in 
t  he  first  millenium 
11.0.  {see  Mexico). 
T  hey  had  an 


he  Bt.  Stephen’s  Review,  Piek-me-  born.  The  sacred  grove  was 
Jp,  Pall  Mall  Budget,  The  (h'aphie,  visited  c.  250  B.c.  hy  Asoka,  who 
or  which  he  travelled  in  America,  oretted  there  au  inscribed  stone 
^he  staff  of  pilbu’  which,  in  1895,  was  identi- 

and  Punch,  on  P' . 7  Bhi^gwanpur. 

which  he  sue-  "  ' '■  In  after  agi^s,  in  emulation  of 

ceeded  George  !  Christian  history,  the  Buddhist 

dll  Mauricr.  1  ,  >■  nativity  became  encrusted  with 

His  publica-  j  "  legendary  features, 

tions  included  R  ^  .  ,  ,  Maya.  The  Maya  arc  a  group  of 

TheParsonand  /’f,-..  .  American  Indian  tribes  living  m 

the  I’ainter,  '  "  Guatemala,  Hritish  Honduras, 

1891 ;  Gutter-  Honduras,  and  the  Mexican  prov- 

snipcs,  1896;  PhiiMav  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Tabaa- 

and  Phil  May’s  British  caricaturist  eo,  Campeche,  and  Quintana  Roo, 
Annual  from  and  there  is  a  closely  related 

1892.  He  died  in  London,  Aug.  5,  dihached  group,  the  Hiiastec,  in 
1903.  A  study  by  J.  Thorpe  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi, 
appeared  in  1932.  They  speak  about  15  different 

May,  Thomas  Erskine.  British  languages  within  the  Maya  lin- 
historian,  author  of  the  work  on  guistic  stock,  and  they  number  in 
parliamentary  procedure  popularly  all  nearly  two  million.  They  are 
referred  to  as  “  Erskino  May.”  He  stocky,  copper-brown  in  colour 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  with  dark,  straight  hair,  and  the 
Farnborough  {g.v.)*  men  average  5  ft.  1  in.  in  height. 

Maya  (Sanskrit,  matter).  In  They  are  exceptionally  broad- 
tho  Vedanta  philosophy,  the  veil  headed,  and  this  was  accentuated 
of  Nature  which  obscures  the  True,  in  ancient  times  by  artiheial 
Alternatively,  the  term  signifies  a  deformation  of  the  skull.  _  Today 
charm- weaver  who  conjures  up  most  of  them  are  agricultural 
visions  of  the  transient  glories  of  peasants.  They  are  thrifty  and 
this  earth  in  order  to  captivuito  industrious,  clean  in  their  persons, 
Atma,  or  the  soul.  According  to  modest,  gcMierally  pi^aceable,  iatal- 
the  Hindu  philosophy  all  are  born  istie,  and  eitlun’  superstitious  or 
in  M%a,  the  conception  of  which  religious,  according  to  the-  point  of 
is  akin  to  the  Christian’s  idea  of  view'  of  the  observer.  9  he  ruling 
original  sin.  classes  in  ancient  times  are  inferred 

Maya  ob  IVIahamaya.  Mother  to  have  been  moderate,  trancpul, 
of  Gautama  Buddha.  Huddho-  and  disciplined,  with  a  great  love  of 
dana,  a  Kshattriya  chief  ruling  a  orderly  living  and  deep  religious 
small  state  whose  capital  was  feeling. 

Kapilavastu,  in  8.  Nepal,  w^odded  The  modern  Maya  are  directly 
two  sisters,  Maya  and  Prajapati,  descended  from  a  people  who 


Maya.  Classic  stela,  from  Quirigud, 
Guatemala  :  it  has  a  priest  or  god- 
impersonator  on  the  front,  hierogly¬ 
phic  inscription  giving  date  of  erec¬ 
tion  on  the  side 
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Maya.  Jade  plaque  of  classic  period 
style,  but  supposed  to  have  been 
Sound  at  Teotihuacan 


cJaborate  calendar  system,  but  its 
correlation  with  the  Christian  one 
remains  uncertain.  According  to 
the  chronology  generally  accepted, 
the  time  of  their  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion  (Classic  Period)  was  about 
a.d.  300-900,  and  the  place  the 
tropical  forests  in  the  lowlands  of 
present-day  Guatemala  and  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  Mexico  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  with  a  lesser  centre  in 
Yucatan.  Some  scholars  date  it 
about  250  years  earlier. 

In  these  areas  they  raised 
elaborate  ceremonial  centres,  with 
great  stone-faced  pyramids  sur¬ 
mounted  by  masonry  temples  with 
roofs  supported  by  beams  or  cor¬ 
belled  vaults.  The  exteriors  were 
elaborately  decorated  with  carved 
stone  or  painted  stucco,  but  the 
interiors  were  small  and  dark. 
Other  structm’es  included  stair¬ 
ways,  platforms,  and  courts  for 
playing  a  ceremonial  ball  game. 
Rectangular  columns  (stelae)  w^ere 
carved  with  dignified,  impersonal 
figures  of  gods  or  priests,  and  in¬ 
scriptions  recording  the  dates  they 
had  been  set  up  to  commemorate. 


All  were  grouped  round  courts  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  Notable  cen¬ 
tres  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
were  Uaxactiin,  Tikal,  Quirigmi, 
and  Copan,  and  in  Yucatan, 
Chichen  Itza,  and  Coba.  Each  of 
these  centres  seems  to  have  b(‘en 
ruled  by  members  of  a  learned, 
priestly  hierarchy,  and  each  was 
supported  by  the  peasants,  living 
on  the  rich  yield  of  maize  plots 
cleared  in  the  surrounding  forests. 


Maya.  Cylindrical  polychrome  vase, 
classic  period,  fromNebaj,  Guatemala 


of  the  underworld ;  and  many 
others.  Many  of  tluMU  had  two  or 
four  risp('ets,  a.ssoeiat(‘(l  with  the 
cardinal  points  and  their  respective 
colours,  white  for  north,  r('(l  for 
east,  yellfnv  fdi’  south,  black  for 
W(‘st.  The  eakaidar  (.sve  under 
Calendar)  was  an  important  paid 
of  religion,  because  the  days, 
months,  etc.,  and  the  mimbers 
associated  with  them  w^cre  gods,  so 
a  calendrical  inscription  was  a 
religious  document,  and  the  march 
of  time  supremely  import, ant. 

The  (dassic  Maya  were  a  Stone 
Age  people,  and  theii’  buildings 
were  creetml  and  carved  with  stone 
tools.  They  knew  metals,  gold  and 
copper,  only  as  import, ed  orna¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  pc'riod. 
Jade  was  thi'ir  greatest  t,reaKure, 
and  wasskilfnlly  worktal  by  sawing, 
rubbing,  or  drilling  wit,lv  Kt,ring, 
wooden  tools,  and  sand.  They 
painted  hierogly])hu!  manusea'ipts 
on  bark  paper  eoated  with  lime. 


The  centres  seem  to  have  been 
independent,  and  to  have  main¬ 
tained  peaceful  contacts  among 
themselves,  with  a  common  re¬ 
ligion,  sharing  their  astronomical 
knowledge.  In  outlying  areas  like 
present-day  British  Honduras  the 
distinction  between  peasant  and 
priestly  ruler  may  have  been 
blurred,  since  there  are  remains  of 
village  settlements  with  pyramids 
of  modest  size. 

The  Maya  worshipped  many 
gods ;  Itzamna,  the  chief ;  sky 
gods,  including  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  Venus  earth  gods,  the  maize, 
the  jaguar,  and  others  ;  the  gods 


Maya.  Polychrome  bowl  from  the 
lilua  valley 


The  cud  of  the  Classic  Period 
was  marked  by  tJio  gradual 
abandonment  of  (ho  southern 
ceremonial  sites,  and  in  the  lOi.h 
(icntnry  Yucatan  bee.ame  the  main 
centre.  Chi(‘he,n.  Hza  was  al)an- 
doned  and  reocciipied  by  people 
under  Toliee,  inlluenee,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Feathered  Serpent  cult, 
shown  in  architcct,uro  by  numerous 


Maya.  W  estern  £a!;ade  of  aunnery  quadrangle  at  Uxmal,  with  pyramidal  temple  of  the  Magician  on  (he  right 
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Maya.  El  Castillo,  Chich^n  ItzA,  YucatAn,  as  it  appeared  before  restoration 


columns  in  that  form,  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  human  sacrihcc, 
violence,  and  war.  After  about 
1200  Toltee  intluence  faded,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  town  of  Mayapan 
overthrew  Chichen  Itza  and  ruled 
all  Yucatan  until  1450.  The  arts 
were  in  decadence,  and  tlio  build¬ 
ings  and  pottery  of  Mayapan  were 
of  the  poorest  quality.  Alder  this, 
Mayapan  was  overthrown,  and 
small,  decadent  states  fought 
among  themselves  until  the  Span¬ 
ish  conquest  of  Yucatan  in  1541. 
Consult  Rise  and  Fall  of  Maya 
Civilization,  J.  K.  S.  Thompson, 
1956;  The  Ancient  Maya,  (h 
Morley,  3rd  ed.  rev.  G.  W. 
Brainerd,  1956. 

a.  H.  S.  Btishnell 

Mayaguana  or  Mariguana. 
Island  of  the  Bahamas.  It  was 
leased  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
U.S.A.  in  1940  for  use  as  a  naval 
and  air  base.  Pop.  (1953)  615. 

Maydguez.  City  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  capital  of  the  dept,  of  Maya- 
guez,  it  stands  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  close  to  the  VV.  coast.  It 


has  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  is 
served  by  rly.,  and  is  a  prosperous 
commercial  centre,  with  trade  in 
coflee,  sugar,  and  fruit,  principally 
oranges.  It  has  an  agricadtural 
experimental  station.  Founded  in 
1836,  Mayagiiez  became  a  city  in 
1873.  Pop.  (1950)  58.944. 

Mdyavaram.  Town  of  India,  in 
Madras  state,  in  the  dist.  of  Tan- 
jore.  It  is  a  rly.  junction  on  the 
main  line  from  Madras  down  the 
coast,  with  connexion  to  Trichino- 
poly.  Pop.  (1951)  43,436. 

Maybole.  Police  burgh  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  9  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Ayr.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
town  hall  and  several  churches, 
and  the  chief  industry  the  making 
of  boots  and  shoes.  Maybole 
became  important  as  capital  of 

Garrick.  It  was 
incorporated  in 
1193,  and  has  a 
castle  in  which 
the  earls  of 
Garrick  lived. 
Later  it  passed 
Maybole  arms  to  the  family  of 


Kennedy,  represented  by  the  inar- 
fpiess  of  Ailsa.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  Kirkoswald,  famous  for 
its  associations  with  Burns,  and 
Gulzcan  Castle,  a  National  Trust 
property.  Pop.  (1951)  4,766. 

Maybrick  Case.  Trial  of  Mrs. 
Maybrick  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband  in  Aprd,  1889.  Florence 
Elizabeth  Maybrick  was  then  26, 
her  husband  being  twice  her  age. 
Early  in  1889  she  formed  a  liaison 
with  a  young  cotton  broker  in 
Liverpool,  and  shortly  afterwards 
she  and  her  husband  had  a  violent 
quarrel.  Wdthin  six  weeks  of  that 
quarrel  Maybrick  was  dead,  and  in 
that  time  incriminating  corres¬ 
pondence  had  been  intereopted  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Maybrick  and  her  lover. 
Maybrick’s  doctor  withheld  his 
certificate  ;  an  inquest  was  held, 
with  the  result  that  the  widow  was 
charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
her  husband  by  arsenic  poisoning, 
a  charge  made  more  likely  hy  the 
fact  that  a  short  while  before  her 
husband’s  death  she  had  purchased 
dy-papors  containing  arsenic. 

*  The  accused  woman  was  de¬ 
fended  by  (diaries  Russell,  Q.(\ 
(afterwards  Lord  Russell  of  Killo- 
wen).  According  to  Mrs.  May- 
brick’s  own  statement,  she  used  the 
extract  of  arsenic  she  made  from 
the  fly-papers  as  a  complexion 
wash,  and  the  chief  arguments  used 
in  her  defence  were  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  hyxjochondriac  given 
to  dosing  himself  with  the  poison ; 
nor  was  it  certain  that  arsenic  was 
the  direct  cause  of  death.  Mrs. 
Maybrick,  found  guilty,  was  re¬ 
prieved,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of 
the  conflict  of’  the  medical  evi¬ 
dence,  but  despite  influential  effort. s 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.8.A. 
she  was  not  released  until  1904. 
After  her  release  she  went^  to  the 
U.S.A.  She  died  at  South  Kent, 
(jonneeticut,  Oct.  23,  1941. 

May  Day.  First  day  of  May. 
The  May  I)ay  festivities  probably 
originated  in  the  Roman  Floralia, 
the  festival  in  honour  of  Flora, 
goddess  of  flowers.  In  England 
flowers  and  boughs  of  hawthorn 
G‘  may  ”)  were  brought  from  the 
woods,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
village  was  crowned  with  flowers  as 
queen  of  the  may,  and  the  maypole 
was  set  up.  May  Day  was  the 
chimney-sweeps’  holiday.  On  the 
Celtic  May  Day  festival,  called 
Beltane,  fires  were  kindled  on  the 
hill-tops.  ’With  the  rise  of  the 
socialist  and  labour  movement  in 
Europe  in  the  19th  century,  May  1 
came  to  be  observed  by  the 
workers  as  Labour  Day. 

Mayen.  Town  of  W.  Germany, 
in  Rhineland- Palatinate.  16  m. 
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W.S.W.  of  Coblenz,  \dth  which  it 
is  connected  by  rly.,  being  on  the 
edge  of  the  Eifel  ^ioiintains  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nette  \  alley. 
The  principal  building  is  a  Late 
Gotliic  church.  Mayen  originated 
as  a  R-oman  settlement.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  it  rose  again, 
and  in  the  13th  century,  or  earlier, 
was  a  walled  town  with  a  castle. 
There  are  some  remains  of  both 
w’alls  and  castle.  Pop.  14,000. 

Mayence.  French  name  for  the 
city  better  known  by  its  German 
name  of  Mainz 

Mayenne.  River  in  the  N.W.  of 
France.  It  rises  in  the  dept,  ot 
Orne  and  flow's  S.  across  the  dept, 
of  May enne  to  j  om  the  ISarthe  near 
Angers  and  form  the  Maine,  which 
itself  soon  falls  into  the  Loire.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  75 
m.,  its  total  length  being  125  m. 

Mayenne.  l)ept.  of  France.  In 
the  N.W.  of  the  country,  the  area 
is  1,9S6  sq.  m.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Mayenne  ;  others  are  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  including  the  Jouaiine,  Cob 
mont,  and  Oudon.  The  surface  is 
fairly  level,  the  highest  point  being 
under  1,400  ft.  high,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  are 
reared  in  large  quantities  ;  w'heat, 
oats,  barley,  and  flax  are  grown, 
as  are  apples  for  cider.  A  good 
deal  of  the  land  is  forest.  Laval 
is  the  capital ;  other  places  are 
Chlteau  Gontier,  Mayenne,  and 
Ernee,  Before  the  Revolution  the 
area  forming  the  department  was 
partly  in  Maine  and  partly  in 
Anjou.  Pop.  (1954)  251,522. 

Mayenne.  A  town  of  France. 
In  the  dept,  of  Mayenne,  it  stands 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  being  on 
both  banks,  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  Laval. 
It  is  a  rly.  junction,  and  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  linen  and  other  textiles. 
The  chief  building  is  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  ;  dating  from  the  12th 
century,  it  was  partly  restored  in 
the  19tli.  Of  the  castle,  around 
which  the  town  grew,  there  are 
some  remains,  including  the  chapel 
and  tower.  Mayenne  dates  from 
about  1100,  and  the  cattle  was 
several  times  besieged  and  cap¬ 
tured  during  the  various  civil  wars. 
In  1573  Charles,  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  was  made  duke  of 
]\Iayenne,  the  castle  and  surround¬ 
ing  territory  being  then  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  family.  Pop.  (1954) 
9,705. 

Mayer,  Johlvnn  Tobias  (1723- 
62).  German  astronomer.  Born  at 
Marbach,  Wiirttemberg,  Feb.  17, 
1723,  he  was  a  self-taught  mathe¬ 
matician  and  entered  a  carto¬ 
graphic  establishment  in  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1746,  where  he  gained  a 
considerable  scientific  reputation. 


In  1751  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  economy  and  mathematics  at 
Gottingen,  l)ecomiiig  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  observatory  three  years 
later.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
lunar  tables,  1752  and  1770,  of 
which  an  amended  form  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  Admiralty. 
He  died  Feb.  20,  1762. 

Mayer,  Julius  Robert  von 
(1S14-7S).  A  German  physicist. 
Born  Nov.  25,  1814,  in  Heilbroim, 
and  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
there,  and  at  Tubingen,  Munieh, 
and  Paris,  stud^niig  medicine,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Java  in  1840. 
There  he  investigated  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  animal  heat.  Taking  an 
interest  in  science,  he  practically 
abandoned  medicine,  and  in  1842 


Mayflower.  Model  oS  the  famous 
Pilgrim  ship  of  1620 

Bu  permission  of  Goulding  d;  Co., 
Plymouth 

published  his  discovery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  the  conservation 
of  energy,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  principles  in  physics.  In 
1845  he  published  a  fuller  account 
of  his  discovery,  and  in  1851  his 
essay  on  the  mechanical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  heat,  which  was  more 
accurately  stated  by  Joule  {q.v,). 
Mayer  died  March  20,  1878. 

Mayfair.  District  of  W.  London. 
Lying  to  the  N.  of  Piccadilly  {q.v.), 
it  is  covered  by  once  fashionable 
streets  and  squares  where  the 
aristocracy  had  their  town  houses. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  fair  held 
during  May  in  the  Brook  Field, 
near  Chesterfield  House.  The  fair, 
which  originated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  was  suppressed 
in  1708,  revived,  and  finally  done 
away  with  in  the  time  of  George 
III.  The  Tybourne  flowed 
through  Brook  Field. 

What  is  known  as  Shepherd’s 
Market,  after  Edward  Shepherd, 
w^ho  built  it  in  1735,  was  rebuilt  in 
1860.  Sunderland  House  is  on  the 
site  of  Mayfair  or  Curzon  Chapel, 
1730-1899.  Until  excommunicated 
in  1742,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith 
ministered  here  ;  he  then  founded 
another  chapel  near  by  at  which  he 


celebrated  some  7,000  clandestine 
marriages.  The  mews  of  Mayfair 
liave  been  turned  into  ga, rages,  and 
during  the  Second  Great  War  there 
was  a  general  evacuation  of  the 
district,  but  though  its  character 
is  lost,  its  name  remains  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  society.  Consult  Looking 
Back  on  London,  D.  Hood,  193J 
Mayfield.  A  tow'n  of  Sussex, 
England,  lying  11  m.  S.  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  \\Tlls.  It  is  served  by  rly. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  S. 
Dunstan.  The  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  had  a  palace,  of  which 
there  are  some  remains,  partly  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  convent  built  1866. 
The  banqueting  hall  became  the 
chapel.  Mayfield  was  a  market 
town  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had 
an  iron  industry  later.  Pop,  3,080. 

Mayflower,  T  ir e.  vSailing  vessel 
in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  {q.v.) 
left  Plymouth,  England,  Sept.  6, 
1620,  and  reached  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts,  Due.  21.  A  square- 
rigged  brigantine,  double-decked, 
broad  in  beam,  with  upper  works 
rising  high  in  the  stcuai,  the  May¬ 
flower  had  l)(‘en  used  in  the  whaling  * 
serxdcc.  Christopher  Jones  was 
her  master  and  part  owner.  In  her 
cabin,  oil  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  2,  was 
signed  by  the  jiilgrims  the  famous 
agreement,  drawn  up  by  William 
Brewster  {q.v.).  Jordans; 

consult  The  Pilgrims  and  Their 
History,  R.  G.  Usher,  1918  ;  The 
Last  of  the  Mayflower,  J.  H. 
Harris,  1920. 

May  Fly.  Pofmlar  name  for  the 
common  English  species  of  ephe¬ 
mera.  It  appears  about  the  end  of 
May,  hence  its  name,  and  lives  only 
for  a  few  days,  sometimes  only  a 
few  hours.  About  50  species  are 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  in 
great  favour  with  anglers  for  bait, 
especially  for  trout.  A’ce  Angling  , 
Ephemera  ;  Fly-fishing. 

Mayhem.  tu  law,  the  violent 
deprivation,  of  a  person  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  proper  for  his  defence  in  fight. 
It  is  battery,  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  it  ever  thereafter  disables 
the  injured  j^erson  from  making  so 
good  a  defence  against  external 
injury  as  be  otherwise  might  have 
done.  Members  specilical  as  pro¬ 
per  for  defence  included,  besides 
the  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  the 
fingers,  eyes,  and  front  teeth,  but 
not  the  nose,  ears,  or  jaw  teeth, 
which  are  of  no  use  in  fighting.  The 
old  penalty  for  mayhem  was  re¬ 
taliation— -a  limb  for  a  limb— after¬ 
wards  discarded  in  favour  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  and  payment 
of  damages  for  the  civil  injury. 
Mayhem  is  now  included  in  the 
Offences  against  the  Person  Act  of 

1861.  See  Battery. 
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Mayhew,  Henhy  (1812-87). 
British  autlior.  !k)ni  in  Loudon, 
Nov.  25,  1812,  and  odiicated  at 
Westmiiiytor 

school,  ho  was  '  i.  j  , 

articled  to  his  |  ,, 

f  a  t  h  e  r,  a  n  .  ^  - 

attorney,  f  o  r  J  '  •  'Mi/ 

three  years  I  .  ''  '■ 

With  Gilbert  a 

Beckett  he  i 

founded  t  h  e 

weeddv  paper  wr  i. 

!?■  ^  .i  T  h.,  Henry  Mayhew, 
higaio  in  Lon-  British  author 

don,  1881-39. 

He  was  joint  founder  with  Mark 
Lemon  and  the  first  editor  of 
Punch,  and  collaborated  with  his 
brother  Augustus  (1821)"-75)  in  the 
production  of  fairy  talcs,  farces, 
and  popular  lietion.  Ills  book, 
London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,  1851-02,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  John  Binuy,  is  almost 
encyclopedic  in  scope.  He  died 
July  25,  1887. 

Maymyo.  A  lull  station  ol 
Burma.  Situated  30  m.  by  rly. 
N.E.  of  Mandalay,  in  the  dry  dist. 
of  Central  Burma  and  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  3,500  ft.,  it  was  furinoi-ly 
the  residence  of  the  British  govern¬ 
or  of  Burma.  Maymyo  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  Allied  troops  in  May,  1942, 
during  the  Japanese  olTensivo  in 
Burma,  Gurkhas  of  the  19th  In¬ 
dian  div.  recaptured  it  by  surprise 
on  March  13,  1945.  Pop.  8,000. 

Maynooth.  Village  of  co.  Kil¬ 
dare,  Irish  Bepublic!.  Piftcam  m. 
W.  of  llublin,  on  the  rly.,  it  von- 
tains  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  while 
near  it  is  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 
present  head  of  that  family,  the 
duke  of  Leinster. 


Broad  Plavcn.  The  peninsula  of 
Mullet  juts  Old ,  and  in  parts  the  dill' 
si'cnery  is  wild  and  magnificent. 
i\cldlJ,  Clare,  Inishturk,  ami  other 
islands  belong  to  Mayo.  It  is  drained 
b_y  the  Moy,  Owenmore,  and  other 
rivers  ;  it  contains  loughs  Mask, 
Conn,  Carra,  and  Boltra.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  fairly  level  in  the  E.,  but 
mountainous  in  the  VV.,  where  are 
Muilrea,  Nephiii,  and  other  heights 
of  over  2,509  ft.  The  soil  is  poor, 
but  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are 
roared,  aod  oat.s  and  potatoes 
grown.  Fishing  is  an  industry. 
Mayo  is  served  fiy  the  state  rly. 
Castlebar  is  the  co.  town,  other 
plac-cs  being  Ballina,  Newport,  and 
Westport.  Jdiero  are  remains  of 
religious  houses  and  round  towers. 
The  pop.,  388,887  in  1841,  was 
141,800  in  1951.  Seven  members 
are  elected  to  the  diiil. 

Mayo,  iliciiARD  Southwell 
Bouro,  6th  Karl  of  (1822-72). 
Ih’iiish  statesman.  Born  in  Dublin, 


brothers  founded  a  graduate  school 
in  Minnesota  and  gave  more  than 
£600,000  to  establish  in  Rochester 
the  Mayo  P^junrhition  for  medical 
education  and  research.  In  the 
First  Great  War  the  Mayos  were 
in  joint  charge  of  all  U.S.  army 
surgical  services. 

Mayo  College.  Indian  public 
school  at  Ajmer,  Rajputaiia.  It 
was  founded  on  the  lines  of  Eton 
College  for  the  education  of  Raj  put 
aristocracy  and  endowed  by  the 
states  of  Rajputana  with  the 
addition  of  government  grants. 
Named  after  the  6tli  earl  of  Mayo 
(y..9.),  a  former  viceroy,  it  was 
opened  in  1875. 

Mayor  (Lat.  major,  greater). 
Name  given  in  England  and  many 
English-speaking  countries  to  tlm 
chief  officer  of  a  municipality.  It 
was  first  used  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  for  a  high  official  of  any  kind. 
In  England  the  title  appeared 
about  1100  for  the  chief  official  of 


6tli  Earl  o£  Mayo, 
British  statesman 


Feb.  21,  1822,  London,  and  was  soon  in  fairly 
he  graduated  general  use  in  the  chartered  towns, 
at  Trinity  Col-  The  mayor  is  elected  annually  by 
lege  in  1841,  the  town  council  to  preside  over 
travelled  in  its  meetings  and  act  as  the  official 
Russia  in  1845,  head  of  the  town.  He  is  the  chief 
and  in  1847  magistrate,  and  is  styled  his 
became  M.P.  worship.  Many  large  towns  now 
for  CO-  Kildare,  pay  him  a  salary.  The  correspond- 
Five  years  ing  Scottish  official  is  the  provost, 
later  he  he-  In  Franco  every  town,  commune, 
came  chief  and  district  has  a  maire.  Bee 


secretary  for  Ireland,  holding  the 
post  until  appointed  viceroy  of 
India  in  1869.  There  he  introduced 
financial  reforms  and  much  im¬ 
proved  the  public  services,  but 
while  calling  at  the  penal  settle¬ 
ment  of  Port  Blair,  Andaman  Is., 
ho  was  assassinated,  Feb.  8,  1872. 


Borough ;  Burgomaster ;  Lord 
Mayor  ;  Provost. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  The. 
Tenth  novel  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
It  appeared  in  1880,  and  depicts  a 
group  of  characters  of  a  county 
town  (Dorchester).  Man’s  conflict 
against  inexorable  forces  is  here 


Maynooth  is  chielly  famous  for 
its  R.C.  college,  founded  by  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1795.  The  chief 
Irish  college  for  the  education  of 
priests,  it  has  accommodation  for 
600  students.  The  building,  by  A. 
W.  Pugin,  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  present  chapel,  with  some  ela¬ 
borate  decorations,  was  added 
later.  Until  1871  the  college  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  state  subsidy ; 
it  was  then  granted  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  £369,040  from  public 
funds. 

Mayo.  Co.  of  the  Irish  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  Connacht  prov.  It  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  country  ;  the 
land  area  is  2,084 


Mayo,  Katherine  (1867- 
1940).  Irish- American  writer  and 
reformer.  Born  at  Itidgeway,  Pa., 
she  wrote  on  police  politics,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Philippines. 
But  her  most  famous  book  was 
Mother  India,  1927,  the  outcome 
of  a  visit  to  India  the  previous 
year.  Her  exposure  of  the  evils 
of  child  marriage  caused  a  sensa¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  hcliied  to  move  the  Indian 
legislative  assembly  to  reforma¬ 
tive  action.  In  1935  she  pub¬ 
lished  The  Face  of  Mother  India. 
She  died  Oct.  10,  1940. 

Mayo  Association.  American 
medical  foundation,  started  at 


shown  in  the  dimensions  of  man’s 
own  experience.  The  book  belongs 
to  the  group  which  includes  Two 
on  a  Tower,  1882,  and  The  Wood- 
landers,  1887. 

Mayotte  or  Mayotta.  One  of 
the  Comoro  group  of  islands  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel  off  E.  Africa. 
It  has  been  a  French  possession 
since  1851.  The  island  has  an 
area  of  140  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of 
17,477.  Its  former  industry  of 
sugar  planting  has  now  largely 
given  way  to  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla.  During  the  Second  Great 
War  British  forces  occupied  May¬ 
otte  on  July  2,  1942,  as  a  security 
measure.  Bee  Comoro  Islands. 


sq.  m.  It  has  a  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  1919  by  the  Mayow,  John  (1640-79).  Brit- 

long  and  irregular  brothers  Mayo,  William  James  ish  physiologist  and  chemist, 

coastline  on  4hc  (1861-1939)  and  Charles  Horace  Born  in  London,  May  24,  1640, 

Atlantic,  P  ®  (1865-1939).  It  began  with  13  he  was  educated  at  Wadham  Col¬ 
trated  by  Killala,  patients  but  by  1925  the  members  lege,  Oxford.  He  practised  medi- 

Blacksod,  and  exceeded  23,000  and  its  clinic  cine  at  Batli,  making  a  chemical 

Clew  Bays,  Kil-  had  become  world  renowmed  in  study  of  the  waters  there.  His 

lary Harbour, and  Mayo  arras  every  branch  of  surgery.  The  tract  on  Respiration,  1668,  ex- 
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plained  the  double  articulation  of 
the  ribs  with  the  spine,  and  put 
forward  views  on  the  intercostals, 
developed  in  Tractatus  Quinque, 
1674,  In  his  treatise  On  Salt¬ 
petre  and  the  Nitroserian  Spirit, 
Mayow  developed  a  theory  of 
combustion  closely  resembling  that 
followed  by  Lavoisier  a  century 
later.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's 
church,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  10, 
1079.  His  premature  death  prob¬ 
ably  delayed  the  development  of 
chemistry  a  hundred  years. 

Maypole.  Tall  pole  formerly 
set  up  on  village  greens,  or  in  the 
open  spaces  of  towns  in  England, 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  festivities 
associated  with  the  coming  of 
May.  It  was  garlanded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  long 
coloured  ribbons  attached  to  the 
top  were  held  by  dancers,  who 
plaited  and  unplaited  them  in  the 
course  of  their  evolutions.  The 
custom  was  assailed  by  the 
Puritans  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  as  a  survival  of  ancient 
idolatry.  In  some  places  the  may- 
pole  was  a  permanent  flxture.  The 
London  maypole,  demolished  by 
the  Commonwealth,  was  replaced 
at  the  Restoration  by  a  pole  134 
ft.  in  height.  It  stood  in  the 
Strand  near  Somerset  House,  and 
was  removed  to  Wanstead,  Essex, 
in  1717.  Maypole  dances  have 
been  revived  in  many  English 
centres.  According  to  Sir  James 
Frazer,  the  maypole  and  all  the 
rites  associated  with  it  are  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  primitive  tree  worship. 
May  Eeport.  8ee  Means  Test. 


May  11.  Name  ot  a  river  and  a 
range  of  hills  in  Burma.  The  river, 
some  SO  m.  long,  rises  in  the  Chitta¬ 
gong  hills  and  drains  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  just  N.  of  Akyab.  The 
hills,  which  lie  close  to  the  Arakan 
coast,  are  penetrated  by  a  series  oF 
tunnels  carrying  the  road  from 
Maungdaw  to  Buthidauiig,  and 
were  the  scene  of  much  fighting 
between  British  and  Japanese. 
1942-44. 

Mayurbhanj .  Former  state  of 
India,  tying  between  Bengal  to  the 
N.E.  and  Orissa  to  the  H.  and  y.E. 
It  was  merged  in  Orissa,  1949. 
Before  the  changed  constitution  of 
1947  it  was  in  the  Eastern  states 
agency.  It  entered  into  treaty 
relations  with  the  East  India  Co. 


Maypole.  Some  oi  the  eight  maypoles  at  a  children’s 
dance  festival  at  Letchworth,  Herts.  Top  picture*  dancing 
round  the  maypole  in  Merrie  England,  after  Joseph  Nash 


in  1829,  Springing 
from  an  ancient 
Bhanja  kingdom, 
it  has  notable 
artistic  traditions. 
A  hilly  area,  it 
culminates  in 
Meghasani,  3,824 
ft.  Baripada,  tlio 
only  important 
town,  is  on  a 
branch  line  to  the 
coast  rly.  Area  of 
state,  4,243  sq.  m. 
Pop.  990,977. 

Mayweed 
{Matricaria  ino~ 
dora).  Annual  or 
biennial  herb  of 
the  family  Com- 
positae.  It  is  a 
native  ot  Europe 
and  N.  and  VV 
Asia.  The  narrow 
leaves  are  twice 
divided  into 
thread-like  seg¬ 
ments.  The  daisy 


Mayweed.  White 
and  gold  flower- 
heads 

May  Week, 
univau’sifcy,  the 
bumping  races 


like  flower- head 
is  white  with  a 
ydlovv  cc'utre, 
and  is  about 
2  ins.  across. 
Stinking  May- 
wc(‘d  '{Anthemi- 
SCO  tula)  has 
similar  flowers. 

Mayweed.  White  The  wild  eaiiio- 
and  gold  flower-  mile  is  another 

common  species. 

May  Week.  At  Cambridge 
univau’siby,  the  period  in  which 
bumping  races  between  college 
eights,  called  the  Mays,  are  rowed 
on  th(‘.  river  Cam.  Each  college 
normally  enters  from  one  to  three 
crews,  and  the  races  arc  hold  in 
several  divisions.  In  spite  of  its 
name,  May  Week  lasts  only  four 
days  and  occurs  in  the  first  half  of 
June.  A  social  occasion,  guests 
being  entcu-tained  in  the  evenings 
by  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  it  cor¬ 
responds  with  Eights  Week  at 
Oxford,  rice  Bumping  Race. 

Mazade,  Fkrnand  (1S63-193S). 
Fren(!h  j)oet.  Me  was  born  at  the 
chateau  de  Motuus,  Provence,  and 
though  in  later  lih^  he  avoided 
publicity,  h(i  became  an  influence 
in  contemporary  French  poetry. 
A  supremo  lyricist,  ho  excelled 
alike  in  classic  and  romantic  verse, 
and  in  his  symbolist  pi(^ces  was 
influenced  by  Mallarmo.  His 
works  include  Athena,  1912 ; 
Dionysos  ct  Ics  Nymphos,  1913  ; 
Do  Bablo  et  d’Or,  1921.  He  also 
compileil  an  outstanding  antho¬ 
logy  of  French  poetry. 

Mazagan.  Town  and  seaport  of 
Morocco.  It  stands  on  the  Atlantic, 
about  110  miles  N.  of  Marrakesh, 
for  whirii  it  is  the  port. 
There  is  accommodation  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  a  considerable  trade 
passes  through  luu-e.  It  has  large 
granaries,  and  thes  buildings  include 
a  R.C.  church.  Mazagan  owes  its 
origin  tiO  the  Portuguese,  who 
built  it  about  1510,  and  held  it 
until  1770.  Pop.  38,000. 

Mazama.  Volcanic  cone  in  the 
Caacad(^  Range,  8.  Orc^gon,  U.S.A. 
Situated  in  Crater  Lake  national 
park,  it  is  reached  by  road  from 
Medford,  79  m.  to  the  W.,  on  the 
Shasta  rly,  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco.  Once  it  was  a  grcuib 
peak  with  perraanent  snow  and 
glacier  carved  valleys,  but  the  top 
fell  in  and  the  hole  is  occupied  by 
Crater  Lake  {q.v.).  The  rim  of  the 
hole  rises  in  a  cliff  nearly  2,000  ft. 
at  its  highest  point  above  lake 
level  at  6,177  ft. 

Mazainet.  Town  ot  France.  In 
the  dept,  of  Tarn,  it  is  situated  40 
miles  from  Albi  and  12  m.  S.E. 
of  Oastros,  on  a  rly.  from  Cette  to 
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Mazamet;  armi 


Toulouse.  The  Ar-  ^ 

nette  flows  by  it. 

The  chief  building 
is  the  church  of  S. 

S  a  u  V  e  u  r.  The  Q 

manufactures  are 
mainly  cloth  and, 
leather,  with  tan- 
ning,  dyeing  a,nd 
other  attendant 
industries.  Mazamet  was  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  until  the  Revolution,  and 
was  known  as  a  Protestant  strong¬ 
hold.  Pop.  (1954)  17,070. 

Mazanderan.  Province  of  N. 
Persia.  It  lies  between  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  the  Elburz  Mts.  with 
Teheran  prov.  to  the  S.  It  is  a 
fertile  region  with  a  marshy, 
malarious  lake  shore,  producing 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and 
fruit.  It  has  a  caviare  industry, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  horses, 
donkeys,  and  mules,  while  there 
are  deposits  of  iron  and  petroleum. 
The  capital  is  Sari,  about  20  m.  E.  of 
Babal.  The  area  is  about  10,000 
sq.  m.  and  the  pop.  about  200,000. 

Mazarin,  Jules  (1602-61). 
French  statesman  and  cardinal. 
He  was  born  at  Piscina,  July  14, 

1602,  the  son 

t  ’  of  Pietro 

Mazarin i,  a 
Sicilian  in  the 
employment  of 
the  C  0 1 0  n  n  a 
family.  Having 
taken  minor 

tered  the  papal 

Jules  Mazarin,  service,  and 
French  statesman  was  sent  to 

France  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  There  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  took  him  into  the  French 
service,  1639,  and  dying,  named 
him  as  his  own  successor  in  1642. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  in  1643 
Mazarin,  who  had  received  the 
cardinal’s  hat  in  1641,  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  regent,  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  continued  to  be  first 
minister.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  secretly  married  Anne. 

Wily  and  pliant,  a  strong 
contrast  to  his  predecessor,  Maz- 
ann  continued  in  his  own  way 
Richelieu’s  policy  ot  concentrating 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
The  Thirty  Years  War  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  1648.  The  contest 
between  France  and  Spain  was 
suspended  by  the  internal  struggles 
of  France  known  as  the  Fronde 
{q.v.),  in  which  sundry  nobles 
sought  to  recover  their  lost 
ascendancy.  This  continued  until 
1653,  ending  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  Mazarin.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  now  renewed.  Mazarin 
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procured  the  alliance  of  Cromwell  Maze.  The  modern  term  for  a 
and  secured  his  triumph  in  the  garden  labyrinth  or  puzzle-garden, 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659.  There  is  a  notable  example  at 

Next  year  the  cardinal  retired  Hampton  Court,  laid  out  in  the 
from  the  active  direction  of  affairs,  time  of  ’VWlliam  HI.  Mazes  were 
and  died  March  9,  1()61.  r 

Greedy  and  dishonest,  he  had 
amassed  a  fortune  while  leaving  the  ^ 
finances  in  chaos:  but  he  was  a  f: 

patron  or  Descartes  and  Corneille, 

A  consummate  judge  of  men,  he 
was  an  artist  in  diplomacy,  and  ^ 

unswervingly  worked  for  the  ^  M.  ^ 

aggrandizement  of  France.  Consult 
his  Letters,  9  vols.,  1872-74  ;  Life, 

A.  Hassall,  1903. 

Mazarin  Bible.  Reputed  to  be  ;  ’  , 

the  first  complete  book  printed  ; 

from  movable  types  (1452-56).  , ,,i 

So  named  from  its  having  been 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Gar- 
dinal  Mazarin,  it  is  in  two  volumes 
and  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Mainz, 

probably  by  Gutenberg  or  Fust.  Maze.  Example  at  Hampton  Court, 

Mazar-i-Sherit.  A  town  of  , 

Afghanistan.  About  10  m.  S.E.  of  common  in  S.W.  England  in  for- 
Balkh,  near  the  Dehas-rud  or  mer  times,  e.g.  at  Pimperne,  Leigh, 
Balkh  river,  it  is  the  capital  of  and  Troy  Town,  Dorset.  The  name 
Afghan  Turkistan,  and  contains  a  of  Troy  Town  is  derived  from  the 
famous  mosque  and  the  shrine  of  old  British  word  trot,  a  turning  or 
Hazrat  Shah.  Swords  and  other  winding,  ^ee  Labyrinth, 
weapons  are  made.  Pop.  42,000.  Mazeppa  -  Koledinski,  Ivan 

Mazarron.  Town  of  Spain,  in  Stepanovttch  (1644-1709).  Cos- 
the  prov.  of  Murcia,  formerly  called  sack  soldier.  Of  a  noble  Polish 


Maze.  Example  at  Hampton  Court, 
of  mixed  hedgerow  vegetation 


Jules  Mazarin, 
French  statesman 


Almazarron.  It  is  3  m.  from  its  -  ,  family,  he  was 

port  on  the  Mediterranean  and  »  -  educated  b  y 

19  m.  W.  of  Cartagena  by  rly.  [  the  Jesuits,  and 

The  neighbouring  iron,  copper,  and  ^  was  beginning 

lead  mines  supply  its  metal  works,  j  i  ^  brilliant 

and  it  manufactures  soap  and  L  career  at  the 

mills  flour.  The  port  has  salt  John 

works  and  a  coasting  trade-  Pop.  I,'  ’  Gasimir,  king 

(1950)9,281.  ill?.,  of  Poland, when 

Mazatlan.  City  and  principal  lie  was  d  i  s  - 

Pacific  seaport  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  Mazeppa-Koleiinski,  covered  in  a 
the  state  of  iSinaloa,  at  the  entrance  Cossack  soldier  liaison  with 

to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  ^  noble  lady.  The  husband  bound 
harbour  is  merely  an  exposed  iiim  naked  to  a  wild  horse,  which, 
roadstead.  Foundry  products,  it  is  said,  fled  with  him  to  the 
cotton,  and  rope  are  raanufac-  Ukraine.  His  education  and 
tured  ;  minerals,  pearls,  fish,  rub-  ability  gained  him  a  reputation 
her,  and  fruit  are  exported.  With  ^ith  “John  Samoilovich,  the  Cos- 
a  sub-tropical  climate,  Mazatlan  hetman,  whom  he  succeeded 

is  popular  as  a  seaside  resort,  1687. 

There  are  good  roads  to  the  interior,  jjg  ^on  the  favour  of  Peter  the 
rlys.  to  Mexico  City  and  Nogales,  Qreat  in  the  war  against  the 


„  .  -  ,  ,  family,  he  was 

the  J  esuits,  and 
was  beginning 
- ^  brilliant 

career  at  the 
;;  " ^  '  court  of  John 

' ' ^f^imir,  king 

Mazeppa-Koleiinski,  covered  in  a 
Cossack  soldier  liaison  with 


U.S.A.,  and  an  air  service.  Pop 
(1955  est.)  42,000. 


air  service.  Pop.  Turks,  and  was  employed  in  the 
>0.  Swedish  W’^ar  in  1704—05  ;  but  in 

1708  he  deserted 
■  "  Peter  and  took 

assistance  of 

i ' ,  Charles  X 11. 

Peter  razed  to  the 


MmiSi 


Mazatlan.  Mexico.  Sea  wall  and  promenade  leading  to 
the  harbour  of  this  Facifle  port 


ground  Baturin, 
Mazeppa’s  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the 
hetman  lost  the 
allegiance  of  his 
Cossacks.  He  was 
present  at  the 
battle  of  Poltava, 
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1709,  after  which  he  went  to  Tur¬ 
key,  and  died,  perhaps  hy  suicide, 
at*"  Bender,  Sept,  22.  The  story  of 
Mazeppa  has  been  treated  by 
Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  Jiulgariii, 
and  t]!ottsf‘ha!lc. 

Mazo,  duAis'  Bautista  Marti- 
iCEi  DEL  {('.  1010-07).  Spanish 
painter.  Born  at  Madrid,  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Velaztpiez,  whose  daughter 
he  married  in  1()34.  He  remained 
■with  his  father-in-law'  until  his 
death,  and  succeeded  him  as 
court  painter  in  1001,  imitating  his 
work  with  such  skill  as  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  second-hand  Velazquez. 
Many  replicas  of  portraits  ascribed 
to  that  master  are  probably  the 
work  of  del  Mazo.  He  also  copied 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese.  Don  Tiburcio  y  Cruzat,  in 
the  Prado,  is  his  best  worlc.  He  oc¬ 
casionally  painted  hunting  scenes, 
sea  pieces,  and  landscapes,  such 
as  his  view  of  the  Zaragoza.  His 
portrait  of  Mariana  of  Austria 
(1600)  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  where  a  Portrait  of  a  Man 
is  also  attributed  to  him.  He  died 
at  Madrid,  Peb.  9,  1667. 

Mazo  via.  Pi-egion  of  Poland, 
otherwise  known  as  Masuria  {q.v.). 

Mazurka  orMasxjrek.  National 
Polish  dance  in  triple  time.  Origin¬ 
ating  in  Mazovia,  or  Masuria,  in 
the  16th  century,  the  dance  was 
adopted  in  Russia  after  the  subju¬ 
gation  ofPoland,  and  became  popu¬ 
lar  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  in  France  and 
England  later.  Characteristics  of 
the  early  mazurka  tunes  w^erc  the 
monotony  of  the  bass — usually  a 
reiteration  of  the  keynote — accents 
on  the  third  beats  of  many  of  the 
bars,  and  the  finishing  on  the 
second  heat  of  the  final  bar.  Chopin 
lifted  the  music  of  the  simple  folk- 
dance  into  the  region  of  art  and 
greatly  extended  its  variety,  but 
his  mazurkas  stili  emphasise  at 
times  these  three  features,  and  the 


17th.  The  castle  dates  from  1073. 
In  the  neighhonrhocjd  are  sulphur 
springs,  fpiarries,  and  grottoes. 
Originally  a  colony  of  Selinus,  Ma- 
zara  was  destroyed  in  401)  B.o.,  l)ut 
again  hecaiuc  a  prosperous  town 
and  fell  to  Ronu‘  after  the  lirst 
Punic  war.  It  cx'ports  grain,  oil, 
and  linseed.  Pop.  22,000. 

Mazzeba  (Hebrew,  tlimg-set- 
np).  Semitic  unhewn  pillar-stone. 
The  A.Vk  translates  pillar  and 
image';  the  R.V.  uses  pillar 
throughout.  The  earliest  rc'cord 
(Gen.  28)  is  Jacob’s  Beth-el  pillar 
(house  of  God),  whence  the  Greeks 
called  such  stone  symbols  baityls. 
Perhaps  originally  memorials  of 
the  dead,  they  passed  into  ritual 
use,  as  at  Beth-shemesh,  Gezer, 
Petra,  sometimes  with  cup-mark¬ 
ings.  tSce  Menhir;  Pillar- worship. 

Mazzini,  GiusErrii)  (1805-72). 
Italiiin  patriot  and  author.  Born 
at  Genoa,  June  22,  1805,  ho  was 


educated  for  the  law,  but  his  love 
of  literature  and  the  coterie  of 


46th  mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  1,  young  patriots,  of  whom  he  soon 
contains  all  three  in  its  first  became  the  chief,  gave  his  inclina- 
phrase  given  below  :  tions  a  more  generous  turn  in  the 


1 

I 


Vivace 


direction  of  poli- 
F.  Chopin  joined 

the  Carbonari 
{q.v.)  in  1827,  and 
?  being  arrested  on 
>eic.  suspicion  in  1830 
was  sentenced  to 
exile.  Proceeding 
to  Marseilles,  he 


Mazzara  del  Vallo.  City  of 
Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of  Trapani. 
The  ancient  Mazara,  it  stands  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mazaras,  15  m.  by  rly.  S.E.  of  Mar¬ 
sala.  Its  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
1 1th  century,  was  rebuilt  in  the 


organized  a  small 
band  of  conspirators,  who,  in  abject 
poverty  and  constant  danger, 
spread  the  doctrines  of  the  secret 
society,  Giovine  Italia  (Young 
Italy), already  founded  by  Mazzini. 

When,  alarmed  at  his  secret 
politics,  the  French  government 


banisbed  him  in  1832,  Mazzini 
mov(Ml  to  Geneva,  and  in  1837  to 
London,  where  he  ma(b'  llie  a(!- 
quaintaiice  of  t-ho  Carlyles  and 
ga,in(‘d  iminy  fVitanlsbi[)H  of  literary 
and  social  disiimdaoii.  Encnin- 
bercal  by  pova'rly,  1m‘.  eontimual  his 
work  of  preacliing  and  organizing 
the  cause  of  Italia, n  unilication, 
stirring  the  bivasts  of  bis  fi'llovv- 
(‘onntrymen  with  passioiiab'ly  clo- 
C(uent  appeals  to  tlu'ir  patriotism. 
J’hc  la'voliitions  of  IS48  n'calUal 
him  to  Italy.  From  Mihui  be  went 
to  Rome',  wh(n’('  he  la,nnch(*(l  tfic 
republic,  of  which  he  bc'came  tlu' 
lending  triumvir,  1819.  3Jie  French 
cruslicd  th(}  Roman  repnblict  and 
Mazzini  ilcd  back  to  London  t(» 
s[)end  llie  next  t<‘ii  y('ars.  broken 
by  one  or  two  furtive!  visits  abroad, 
at  Ins  desk  a, ml  his  j)ro])a,gan(la. 
lnt('ns(‘ly  distrustful  ol'momu’chii's, 
wlu'ther  in  t  he  person  of  Napoleon 
111  or  of  V'ietor  Emmanuel,  betook 
as  liis  watebword  God  and  The 
People*. 

In  1859  eaUK!  tlie.  Franeo-Pietb 
monieso  War  against  Austria,  and 
thousands  of  \5)ung  Italy,  heaik'd 
by  Gaiabaldi,  joiiu'd  Viedor  Em- 
miimK'rs  a,rmy.  Once  again  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom  wa.s 
bulked  by  Fraju-c,  and  Mazzini, 
who  liad  hurried  out  to  Florence, 
threw  himself  into  conspiraeies  to 
thwart  Austria,,  liln'raii!  R,ome,  and 
drive  the  Bourbons  from  Naples. 
But  be  was  a  pros(-rib(Hi  man,  and 
a,ft,er  Garibaldi’s  concpiesl  of  the 
dkyo  Hicilic's,  and  (h^ivan-y  of  tbeii- 
cirown  to  Vudor  Emiuamu'l,  Maz¬ 
zini  made  bis  way  back  to  London. 
Despairing  of  unifying  Italy  iimh'i' 
the  rejmblie  he  Inid  planned,  h(! 
r('mn,inecl  a  (unistaait  ofipoiu'ut  of 
the  now  ordi'r  of  government,  and 
making  his  home  in  Lugano,  bo 
continued  bis  plots  and  conspira¬ 
cies.  In  th(!  fmi'Huit  of  one  of  these 
he  was  arresteil  in  1870,  Imt  wa.s 
.soon  r(‘lea,s(‘d  and  allowed  to  sedth! 
in  Lugano.  Refusing  the  amnesty 
granted  him  by  ilK!  king,  li(!  paid 
vdsits  to  Italy,  and  wa,H  at  Ifisa, 
under  the  name  of  Brown,  when  he 
(li('(l,  March  10,  1872. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  Mazzini’s  writings  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  An 
ideali.st  and  philo.soplujr,  he  was 
iiaolcsfl  in  action,  l)ut  his  writings, 
in  Italian  which  became  classic  in 
his  own  lifetime,  stirred  all  that 
was  best  in  a  nation  plunged  in 
ignorance  and  oppression.  Tlu! 
moving  spirit  of  the  Risorgimento, 
with  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  ho  takes  his  place 
among  the  makiirs  of  Italian  fre(‘- 
dom.  He  was  the  sidlless  idealist 
inspired  by,  and  insiiiring  in  others, 
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a  sublime  devotion  to  liberty  and 
duty  ;  a  patriot  who,  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  cause,  spent  the  main 
part  of  Ins  life  as  an  exile.  His 
books  are  many,  hut  II  Doverc 
deli’  Uomo,  1858  (Hng.  icans.  TJie 
Duties  of  Alan,  1862),  is  the  best 
and  most  characberistie  of  his 
essays.  Byron  o  Goethe,  1847^  gave 
an  index  to  his  views  on  literatui'o. 
His  influence  in  Europe  was  mostly 


throimh 


wjitings 


in 


his 


own 


Selected  Writings 
Gangulee 


Journals,  La  Giovine  li.alia,  1832- 
30  ;  L’ Italia  del  Hopolo,  1818-51  ; 
Heiisiere  ed  Azione,  1859-00 ; 
La  Roma  del  Popolo,  1870-72. 

Arthur  Hayward 
BihUogrnphy.  Alemoir,  E.  A. 
Venturi,  1875  ;  Seka^tions,  C-.  W. 
Stubbs,  1891  ;  Lives,  B.  King, 
1903  ;  A.  Rudinan,  1922  ;  Letteis, 
Eng.  trans.  A.  de  11  Jervis,  1930  ; 

e<hted  by  N. 

1945. 

Mead.  Alcoholic  beverage  made 
from  fermented  honey  and  water. 
Tt  is  often  strengthened  with 
brandy  and  flavoured  with  hops, 
ciirrant-jui(‘e,  etc.  Known  in 
classic  and  medieval  times,  it  Avas 
a  common  drink  in  both  N.  and  S. 
Europe.  Methcgliiy  from  the 
Welsh  meddyglyri,  is  a  medicated 
mead.  Alade  from  exhausted 
honeycomb,  mead  is  still  popular 
among  country  folk  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Forms  of  it  are  made 
in  Russia  and  Abyssinia. 

Mead,  Ricitaed  (1673-1754). 
English  physician.  Born  on  Aug. 
11,  1673,  at  Stepney,  London,  he 
studied  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden 
and  graduated  in  philosophy  and 
physics  at  Padua  in  1605.  His 
Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons 
was  published  in  1702  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Royal  Society,  contributing 
a  paper  on  the  parasitic  nature  of 
scabies.  Becoming  physician  to 
S.  Thomas’s  hosjutal  in  1703,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  his 
profession  after  the  death  of  John 
Radcliffe  in  1714.  Ho  was  physi¬ 
cian  to  George  11,  and  died  in 
London,  Peh.  16,  1754. 

Meade,  Elizabeth  Thomas  in  a 
(d.  1914).  British  novelist.  She  Avas 
born  at  Bandon,  co.  Gork,  daughter 

of  the  Rev. 
R.  T.  Meade, 
rector  of  No¬ 
ha  v  a  1 .  She 
always  Avro  teas 
L.  T.  Ale  a  d  e, 
even  after  her 
marriage  i  n 
1879  to  Alfred 
T  o  u 1 m in- 
S  m  i  t  h.  She 
began  writing 
stories  for  young  peojJe  about  1875 
and  throughout  her  life  was  a  most 


L.  T.  Meade, 
British  novelist 


prolifi(‘  author,  ])artieularly  kiiOAvn 
as  a  writer  of  poj)ular  stories  for 
girls  and  novels  of  a  sentimental 
character.  Her  output  of  these 
was  regular  from  ISSG  until  her 
death  at  Oxford,  Otd.  20,  1914. 

Meade,  George  Gordon 
(1815-72).  An  Ameiican  soldier. 
Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Bee.  31, 
1815,  he  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1835,  and  .seiA^ed  as  an 
artillery  officer  against  the  Semi- 
noles.  He  resigned  in  1836,  and 
took  up  railway  work,  but  was  a 
stall’  ollicer  in  the  Alexican  War. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  CiauI 
War  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  ;  after  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  wa.s 
given  a  division,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  South 
Alountain  and  Gettysburg.  At 
Fredericksburg  {q.i'.)  he  directed 
the  attack  on  Jackson’s  corps. 
Promoted  major-general,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  the  iifth 
federal  corps.  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  {q:v.)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Hooker,  and 
defeated  Lee,  after  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  war  of  manoemu’e,  suc¬ 
cessfully  pressing  back  the  enemy. 
Grant  took  over  the  command  in 
1864,  but  retained  Aleade  as  his 
chief  subordinate.  The  latter 
lacked  brilliance,  but  achieved 
success  by  his  soundness  of 
judgement.  He  died  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Nov.  6,  1872.  A  statue 
at  Gettysburg  was  erected  to  bis 
memory.  Consult  Life,  J.  R. 
Penny  packer,  1901. 

Meadow.  Strictlv,  the  name  for 
moAvn  land,  laid  doAvn  for  grass  and 
cut  for  bay.  Since  such  land  is 
commonly  grazed  after  the  hay 
crop  has  been  taken,  the  word  has 
been  extended  to  grass  land  re¬ 
served  entirely  for  grazing.  See 
Grass  ;  Ley  Farming. 

Meadow  Grass  {Poa).  Genua 
of  grasses  of  the  family  Grami- 
neae,  more  particularly  P.  pra- 
toisis  and  P.  trivialis.  The  first 
is  a  native  of  the  N.  temperate  and 
cold  regions;  the  second  of  Europe, 
N.  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  They  are 
perennials  with  creeping  root¬ 
stocks,  which  send  out  runners  in 
the  hrst-iiamed  species.  They  haA^e 
flat  pale-green  leaves  and  pyra¬ 
midal  panicles  of  flowers.  P.  7wmo- 
ralis  groAva  in  copses  and  AA^oods, 
not  objecting  to  the  shade  of  trees. 

Meadow  Rue  {Thalictnim 
flavum).  Perennial  herb  of  the 
family  Ranunculaceae.  A  native 
of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  it  has 
a  creeping  yellow  rootstock  and 
farrowed  stems  3-4  ft.  high. 
The  lea\ms  are  divided  into  numer¬ 
ous  tliree-Iobed  lealiets.  The  small 


yellow  tioAvora  are  massed  in  a 
large  pyramidal  cluster.  There 
are  no  petals  and  the  sepals  are 
small,  but  the  tioAver-clu.sters  are 
made  attraetiA'e  by  the  numeroii.s 
stamens. 

Meadow  Saffron  {Colchicum 
mduiftnah).  Tuberous-rooted  per¬ 
ennial  of  the  familv  Liliaceae, 

^  7 


Meadow  Saffron,  Pale  purple  flowers 
o£  this  fleld  plant ;  it  is  also  known 
as  autumn  crocus 


native  of  Europe.  It  lias  pale 
purple,  crocus-like  flowers  Avhich 
appear  in  autumn  ;  the  long  slender 
lance-shaped  leav’es  appear  in 
spring.  From  the  dried  corms  and 
the  seeds  is  prepared  the  alkaloid 
known  as  colchicine. 

Meadow  Sweet  {Spiraea 
maria).  Bercnnial  herb  of  the 
family  Rosaeeae.  It  is  a  native  of 

Europe,  N.  Asia 
and  Asia 
Alirior.  It  has 
a  short  root- 
stock,  f  r  om 
which  arise  the 
handsome 
leaves  about  (5 
ins.  long,  bro- 
k  e  n  into 
toothed  leaflets 
and  lobes, 
white  and 
downy  on  the 
underside.  The 
flowers  are 
small,  creamy - 
white,  in  dense 
clusters,  and 
very  fragrant. 
The  plant 
delights  in  wet 
meadows  and 
Avater-sides.  A  popular  name  for 
it  in  some  parts  of  England  is 
queen  of  the  meadows. 

Meadville.  City  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  U.S.A,,  the  CO.  seat  of 
CraAAffiord  co.  On  French  Creek, 
120  m.  N.  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is 
served  by  the  Erie  and  other  rlys. 
The  buildings  of  Allegheny  college 
(founded  1815)  furnish  classical 
examples  of  late  American  Geor- 


Meadow  Sweet. 
Flowers  and  buds 
o£  the  fragrant 
herb 
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T.  P.  Meagher, 
Irish  politician 


gian  and  Greek  Revival  architec¬ 
ture  ;  here  also  is  a  collection  of 
letters  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe, 
and  John  W^ealcy.  Best  known 
industrial  products  are  visual  edu¬ 
cation  equipment,  laiyon,  and 
“  zip  ”  (slide)  fasteners,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  began  in  Mead- 
ville  in  191 J,  the  principle  having 
been  patented  by  a  Meadville 
citizen.  Settled  in  1788,  MeadviOe 
was  incorporated  in  1823,  and 
became  a  city  in  1866.  Pop.  16,698. 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis 
(1823-07).  Irish  politician.  Born 
at  Waterford,  Aiig.  3,  1823,  he  was 

educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at 
Kildare,  and 
then  at  Stony- 
hurst.  Settling 
in  Dublin  he 
became  a  vio¬ 
lent  advocate 
of  repeat  be¬ 
coming  known 
as  Meagher  of 
the  Sword  for 
his  advocacy  of  physical  force 
rather  than  constitutional  meth¬ 
ods.  One  of  the  founders  in  1847 
of  the  Irish  Confederation,  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  revolutionary  cam¬ 
paign,  and  in  1848  was  arrested 
and  convicted  of  high  treason. 
The  death  sentence  W'as  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  but  in  1852  he  escaped  to 
America,  and  in  1855  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York. 
He  served  in  the  Northern  army  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  organized  and 
led  the  Irish  Brigade.  Temporary 
governor  of  Montana,  he  was  acci¬ 
dentally  drowned,  July  1,  1867. 

Meal.  Word  used  in  two  main 
senses.  Originally  it  meant  some¬ 
thing  ground,  hence  its  present  use 
for  the  prepared  product  of  oats  or 
maize,  the  former  being  oatmeal, 
while  the  latter  is  known  in  the 
XJ.S.A.  simply  as  meal.  {See 
Maize;  Oats.)  It  is  also  used  for 
the  act  of  taking  food  in  a  regular 
way,  breakfast,  tea,  supper,  etc. 

Mealies  (Dutch  rm'/je,  maize). 
South  African  name  for  the  cob 
which  bears  the  edible  part  of 
maize.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
whole  plant. 


Meal  Tub  Plot.  Alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
1679  to  dethrone  Charles  II  and 
re-establish  the  Commonwealth. 
It  had  no  existence  outside  the 
brain  of  the  informer  Thomas 
Dangertield,  who,  when  charged 
with  imposture,  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  by  declaring  that  the 
supposed  conspiracy  was  a  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  the  R.C.s  to  hide  a  Popish 


plot  for  the  subversion  of  the 
state.  The  whole  affair  took  its 
name  from  the  meal  tub  in  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Cellicr  in  which, 
according  to  Dangerficld,  the  m- 
(Titninating  papers  were  to  be 
found.  Mrs.  Collier  and  Lady 
Powys  were  brought  to  trial  but 
acquitted,  and  Dangerlield  was 
killed  by  a  spectator  on  his  way 
back  from  the  pillory  at  Tyburn. 

Meal  Worm.  Popular  name  for 
the  larva  of  a  small  beetle,  7’e?/e- 
On'o  mo/itor^  which  infests  granaries 
and  mills.  The  larva  is  over  an  inch 
long,  and  is  yellow,  with  darker 
bands.  It  is  reared  as  food  for  cage 
birds  and  small  reptiles.  The  beetle 
is  black  or  brown  above  and  red¬ 
dish  brown  below.  See  Beetle. 

Mean.  In  ordinary  language, 
that  which  occupies  a  place  mid- 

wav  between  two  extremes.  In 

•»* 

ethics,  the  term  golden  mean  is 
used  for  that  balance  between  the 
extremes  of  excess  and  deficiency, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  ol 
virtuous  action  Thus,  truthful¬ 
ness  is  the  mean  between  boast¬ 
fulness  and  excessive  modesty  of 
s])eech,  bravery  between  fear  and 
excessive  self-confidence.  In  Plato 
the  “  mean  ”  of  Aristotle  appears 
as  moderation,  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  finite  (limit, 
proportion)  to  the  infinite  (desires 
and  passions).  In  logic,  the  mean 
is  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism. 

In  mathematics,  a  mean  is  a  term 
interpolated  between  two  other 
terms  of  a  series.  If  a  and  h  are 
two  terms  of  a  series,  then  their 
arithmetic  mean  is  {a  -h  5)/ 2,  thei'* 
geometric  mean  is  and  their 
harmonic  mean  is  2ahl{a  4-6). 

In  astronomy  the  word  is  used 
m  the  phrases  mean  sun,  mean 
moon,  mean  longitude,  etc.  In  this 
sense  it  signifies  an  imaginary  sun, 
moon,  or  planet,  the  movements  of 
which  are  uniform,  e.r/.  the  mean 
moon  is  a  moon  which  movies 
roupd  the  earth  with  uniform 
velocity  in  the  same  time  as  the 
actu(3i.)  moon  does 

IjiSeaiider,  An  Eng.  form  of  anc. 
Gr.  Maiandros,  name  of  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  the  mod.  Mendere.  Term 
applied  to  the  swinging  curves 
developed  by  rivers  flowing  on 
nearly  level  flood -plains,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Maiandros.  Because 
the  velocity  of  the  water  is  greater 
on  the  outside  and  downstream 
sides  of  the  curves  than  on  the 
insides,  rivers  tend  to  undercut 
their  concave  banks  and  to  deposit 
material  on  the  insides  of  curves. 
This  causes  meanders  to  change 
their  shape  and  position  continu¬ 
ally,  and  where  parish  or  county 
boundaries  have  been  fixed  by  the 


course  of  a  meandering  stream 
such  shifts  in  the  channel  liecome 
of  legal  or  econonii(^  importance. 
If  a  river  breaks  through  from  one 
meander  bo  tlu'  n(‘\“t  a.  complete 
curve  may  Ik*  cut  olf,  ajid  an  ox¬ 
bow  lakei  (r/.r.)  formed. 

Incised  meanders  are  formed 
when  the  river  having  developed  a 
meandering  course  becinnes  cap¬ 
able  of  cutting  its  bed  downwards 
again.  The  valley  thus  formed  is 
steep-sided  and  gorge- like  in  eross- 
seetion,  but  its  fikin  is  that  ol  the 
original  winding  nieaauhir  [lattern. 

Mean  Sea  Level.  Value  derived 
Irom  a  long  siu’ies  of  observations 
made  at  equal  intervals  of  time, 
Considerable  lluetualions  occur 
in  sea  kwel,  owing  to  waves,  swell, 
tides,  etc.,  but  the  mean  value  at 
any  place  is  constant  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes.  The  sea  at  N(*wlyn, 
Cornwall,  which  is  (iXfiosed  to  the 
Atlantic,  [jrovides  the  datum  upon 
which  Ordnanc-e  Survey  maps  are 
based.  Previously,  the  level 
assumed  at  Liverpool,  about  one 
inch  higher  than  at  Ni'wlyn,  was 
tin,!  standard.  Measureniimts  of 
lieight  till  land  atx^  often  r(‘fi‘rrod  to 
mean  sea  U'vel.  Barometric  pres¬ 
sure  is  generally  r(Hlue(*d  to  the 
value  which  the  obsi‘rver  would 
read  if  situati'd  at  s(*a  level. 

Mean  Solar  Time.  Method  of 
reckoning  the  length  of  a  day. 
The  average  Interval  of  time  is 
taken  from  the  instant  the  sun 
I  eaches  the  nuiridian  to  the  moment 
when  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
brings  the  sun  again  into  the  same 
position.  The  time  indicated  by  a 
sundial,  ealliKl  ai)pareut  solar  time, 
does  not  agree  with  mean  solar 
lime,  for  the  length  of  the  actual 
solar  day  varices  for  two  reasons  ; 
the  eartii’s  orbit  is  (dliptical,  and 
the  plane  of  tlui  eiiuator  does  not 
coinci(l(‘  with  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

To  obtain  a  constant  nuutsure  of 
timi!,  the  apparent  solar  day  is 
ignored  and  a  purely  arbitrary  unit 
has  been  established.  The  zero 
a(iopt(Kl  for  moan  solar  time  is  the 
instant  when  a  fictitious  body, 
known  as  the  m(‘an  sun,  some¬ 
times  in  front  and  sonu'timcs  be¬ 
hind  the  actual  sun,  is  on  some 
chosen  meridian.  This  giv(;s  the 
local  solar  m(‘an  time  of  any  place 
through  which  that  meridian  passes 
and  the  time  of  that  meridian  is 
used  throughout  a  whole  country 
{me  Greenwich  Mean  Time).  When 
determined  by  local  observation, 
moan  solar  time  is  true  only  lor 
places  on  the  same  meridian.  To 
overcome  variations,  whicb  in 
certain  places  are  as  much  as  a 
minute  for  every  10  miles  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  most  countries 
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have  established  time  zones,  ap¬ 
proximately  15°  of  longitude  wide 
throughout  each  of  which  a  stan¬ 
dard  time  is  observed.  6Ve  Time. 

Means  Test.  Term  used  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  investigation 
of  an  applicant’s  resources  before 
the  granting  of  aid.  Such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  part  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  was  made 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act, 
1908.  The  idea  of  a  means  test 
also  underlay  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Act  of  191 1  and  subsequent 
amendments  (up  to  1946),  the 
application  of  which  was  limited  to 
persons  whose  income  was  below  a 
certain  figure.  A  means  test  is,  or 
has  been,  applied  to  those  seeking 
to  take  legal  action  as  poor  per¬ 
sons  ;  to  the  parents  of  a  single 
man  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces 
if  he  Wyants  an  allowance  to  be 
made  to  them  ;  to  patients  in  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  to  parents  claiming  allow¬ 
ances  for  children  who  have  won 
scholarships,  etc.  The  term  was 
used  in  particular,  however,  of  the 
test  imposed  during  the  1930s  on 
those  among  the  unemployed 
whose  period  of  statutory  benefit 
under  the  National  Insurance  Acts 
had  come  to  an  end. 

The  world-wide  depression  which 
followed  the  American  slump  of 
1929  caused  unemployment  in  the 
U.K.  to  increase  unprecedentedly, 
until  in  1931  the  number  of  regis¬ 
tered  unemployed  men  and  women 
rose  to  over  2'^  millions,  or  more 
than  one  in  five  of  insured  workers, 
about  half  of  whom  bad  been  un¬ 
employed  for  more  than  a  year ;  as 
examples,  55  p.c.  of  shipbuilding 
workers,  42  p.c.  of  cotton  workers. 
31  p.c.  of  coalminers,  were  out  of 
work.  An  Act  of  1927  had  removed 
the  limit  of  26  weeks’  benefit  in  a 
benefit  year,  and  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contributions  necessary  for 
uncovenanted,  or  transitional, 
benefit  from  30  to  eight  in  the 
previous  two  years.  But  the  un¬ 
employment  fund  was  running 
heavily  into  debt,  and  in  1930  an 
Act  made  transitional  benefit  a 
liability  of  the  exchequer  instead. 
Even  so,  owing  to  increasing  un¬ 
employment,  contributions  to  the 
fund  decreased,  and  during  1930 
unemployment  expenditure  (in¬ 
cluding  transitional  benefit  of 
£16,725,000)  was  double  the  un¬ 
employment  fund’s  income.  Acta 
were  therefore  passed  gradually 
raising  the  limit  to  which  the  fund 
might  borrow  from  £60  million  to 
£115  million. 

Against  this  background  an 
economy  committee  under  Sir 
George  May  was  set  up  by  Ram¬ 
say  MacDonald’s  Labour  ministry 


in  1931.  It  proposed  ^  cuts  in 
govt,  expenditure  ai^ojinting  to 
£96, 103, 0()W^6fO#liicfi^66, 500,000 
was  to  be  thn*^gti*lt  of  reducing 
unemployment  benefits  and  in¬ 
creasing  unemployment  insurance 
contributions.  The  attempt  by  the 
govt,  to  implement  these  pro¬ 
posals  led  to  a  political  crisis,  and 
tlie  formation  by  MacDonald. 
Aug.  25,  of  his  first  national  govt. 
Snowden,  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  in  Sept,  introduced  a 
budget  imposing  the  cuts,  and  an 
order  of  Oct.  reduced  rates  of  un¬ 
employment  benefit  and  restored 
the  limit  of  26  weeks’  benefit  in  a 
benefit  year,  after  which  an  unem¬ 
ployed  person  could  apply  for 
transitional  benefit,  but  to  receive 
it  must  pass  before  a  public  assist¬ 
ance  authority  a  test  of  need 
applied  not  to  the  personal  but  to 
the  family  income.  No  rules 
guided  the  authorities  making  the 
tests,  with  the  result  that  admini¬ 
stration  varied.  Some  authorities 
ignored  savings  up  to  £20,  £50. 
£100,  or  £200  ;  others  insisted  that 
all  .savings  must  be  spent,  and  all 
property  sold  (as  in  the  worst  days 
of  Poor  Law  administration). 

How  the  Test  Worked 
Of  571,000  claimants  between 
April  2  and  Sept.  3,  1932,  180,000 
were  allowed  less  than  the  full 
rate,  107,000  were  allowed  nothing. 
Serious  rioting  occurred  in  Birken¬ 
head  on  Sept.  17,  1932  ;  Durham 
and  Rotherham  public  assistance 
committees  refused  to  administer 
the  test,  and  other  authorities  did 
so  under  protest ;  hunger  marchers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  con¬ 
verged  on  London.  In  Nov.  the 
Transitional  Payments  (Determi¬ 
nation  of  Need)  Act,  commonly 
called  the  Means  Test  Act,  decreed 
that  in  estimating  needs,  one-half 
a  wound  or  disability  pension,  one- 
half  workmen’s  compensation  pay¬ 
ments,  any  sum  a  claimant  might 
be  able  to  obtain  by  selling  or 
mortgaging  his  house,  and  the  first 
£25  of  capital  were  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Each  £25  of  capital  be¬ 
yond  the  first  up  to  £300  was  to 
be  treated  as  worth  Is.  a  week. 

Full  rates  of  unemployment 
benefit  were  restored  in  the  1934 
budget,  but  the  means  test  re¬ 
mained  on  the  statute  book  until 
the  passing  of  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  1946.  Although  the 
main  part  of  this  Act  became 
operative  only  on  July  1,  1948,  a 
regulation  made  bv  the  minister 
of  national  insurance  brought  into 
eftect  from  Feb.  10,  1947,  that 
section  dealing  with  extended  pay¬ 
ments  of  unemployed  benefit. 

Irene  Clephane 


Mearns,  Alternative  name  for 
the  Scottish  county  of  Kincardine. 
A  district  therein,  a  continuation  of 
the  valley  of  Strathmore,  is  known 
as  theHowe  or  hollow  of  the  Mearns. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
an  early  king.  iS’ee  Kincardineshire. 

Measles.  An  acute  contagious 
disease  caused  by  a  filter-passing 
virus.  The  disease  is  most  frequent 
in  childhood.  The  period  of 
incubation,  i.e.  the  interval  from 
actual  infection  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  symptoms,  may  last  from 
seven  to  t'wenty-one  days  ;  it  is 
usually  fourteen  days.  During 
incubation  the  patient  is  not  con¬ 
tagious.  Infection  is  a  “  droplet  ” 
infection,  and  it  is  communicated 
directly  by  the  breath  or  nasal 
.secretion. 

The  disease  usually  starts  ap¬ 
parently  as  a  feverish  cold,  with 
sneezing  and  running  at  the  nose, 
coughing,  and  redness  of  the  eyes. 
Headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
may  be  the  first  symptoms.  There 
may  be  a  blotchy  rednes,s  about 
the  skin,  and,  generally  on  the 
fourth  day,  little  red  spots  resem¬ 
bling  flea  bites  appear  on  the  face. 
The  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
exhibits  a  mottled,  blotchy  ap- 
■  pearance.  Improvement  in  the 
general  symptoms  usually  begins 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  An 
early  diagnostic  symptom  is  the 
presence  of  whitish  spots,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  red  area,  on  the 
insides  of  the  cheek.  These  are 
called  Koplik’s  spots,  after  the 
observer  who  first  described  them. 
After  the  rash  has  faded,  the  super¬ 
ficial  layer  of  the  skin  flakes  off  in 
fine  scales  (desquamation). 

Common  complications  of 
measles  are  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
and  broncho-pneumonia.  More 
rarely,  Bright’.s  disease,  endo¬ 
carditis,  infiaramation  of  the 
middle  ear,  and  other  complica¬ 
tions  occur.  These  are  due  to 
secondary  invading  germs  and 
usually  respond  to  antibiotic 
drugs.  Treatment  for  measles  con¬ 
sists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed 
in  a  warm,  well  ventilated  room, 
and  in  good  nursing.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  during  con¬ 
valescence,  as  at  this  stage '  the 
complications  of  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia  arise. 

Malignant  or  black  measles  is  a 
severe  form  occasionally  seen,  in 
which  bleeding  into  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  into  the  skin, 
may  occur. 

Measles  is  responsible  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  mortality.  The  disea.se 
\nxries  in  severity  with  climate, 
in  different  generations,  with  the 
strength  of  the  virus,  and  wdth  the 
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resistance  ‘of  the  victim.  Semm 
from  a  convalescent  patient,  il' 
injected  within  a  few  days  of  con¬ 
tagion,  may  ward  off  the  disease 
or  allow  only  a  mild  attack  to 
develop.  Peoples  who  hai'^e  no 
inbred  resistance  often  suffer  very 
severely  if  an  epidemic  occurs.  One 
attack  of  true  measles  protects  the 
patient  for  life. 

Measure  (Lat.  mensum,  mea¬ 
sure).  Word  used  in  a  number  of 
senses.  Instruments  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  lengths  of  objects,  vessels 
of  known  capacity,  etc.,  are  called 
measures,  e.g.  yard  measure,  tape 
measure,  etc.  A  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  also  called  a  measure,  as 
board  measure,  long  measure,  etc. 
{See  Surveymg. ) 

In  dancing,  the  word  is  used 
to  indicate  regulated  movement, 
which  corresponds  to  the  time  in 
which  the  accompanying  music  is 
performed.  In  poetry,  the  word  is 
used  to  indicate  the  arrangement 
of  the  syllables,  e.g.  iambic  mea¬ 
sure.  In  arithmetic,  greatest 
common  measure  is  the  greatest 
number  which  is  contained  with¬ 
out  remainder  in  two  or  more 
numbers  ;  in  printing,  the  measure 
of  a  column  or  page  is  its  width ; 
and  in  geology,  beds  or  strata 
are  called  measures,  e.g.  coral 
measures. 

In  fencing,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  limit  of  distance  at  which  one 
opponent  can  reach  the  other  by 
lunging.  In  architecture,  a  mca- 
sure-and-a-half  door  is  one  which 
has  moulding  on  one  side  only. 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

Measure.  Term  in  music.  (1) 
A  dance-tune,  especially  of  a 
stately  type.  The  term  is  much 
used  by  poets  from  the  IGth  cen¬ 
tury  onwards,  but  no  specific  dance 
has  been  identified  with  it.  (2) 
The  space  between  two  bar-lines. 
See  Bar  ;  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Tragi¬ 
comedy  by  Shakespeare.  Angelo, 
an  ascetic,  made  deputy  for 
Vincentio,  duke  of  Vienna,  revises 
certain  laws  against  immorality, 
and  has  Claudio  condemned  to 
death  for  an  offence  against  them. 
He  refuses  the  plea  for  mercy  made 
by  Isabella,  Claudio’s  sister,  save 
on  the  condition  that  she  shall 
become  his  mistress.  When  he 
thinks  she  has  consented,  he  orders 
Claudio  to  immediate  execution. 
The  duke  returning,  disguised  as  a 
friar,  rescues  Isabella  by  persuad¬ 
ing  Mariana,  whom  Angelo  has 
jilted,  to  take  Isabella’s  place  at 
the  assignation  with  him  ;  saves 
Claudio  by  inducing  the  provost 
of  the  prison  to  postpone  his  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  having  listened  in  his 


real  character  of  duke  to  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Angelo  by  Isabella, 
takes  her  for  his  wife,  and  pardon¬ 
ing  Angelo,  compels  him  to  marry 
Mariana.  None  of  the  characters  is 
wholly  likeable,  and  the  play  is 
interesting  rather  for  its  arguments 
on  mercy  and  justice,  and  two 
speeches,  that  by  the  duke  begin¬ 
ning  “  Be  absolute  for  death,” 
and  Claudio’s  “  Ay,  but  to  die, 
and  go  we  know  not  where.”  The 
scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Vienna. 

Written  1603-04,  Measure  for 
Measure  was  first  published  in  the 
1623  folio.  It  is  a  remodelling  and 
refining  by  Shakespeare  of  a  story 
in  Giraldi  Cinthio’s  Hecatommithi, 
1565,  which  in  turn  inspired  Whet¬ 
stone’s  play  of  Promos  and  Cas¬ 
sandra,  1578,  a  prose  version  of 
which  is  in  his  Heptamcron  of 
Ciuil  Discourses,  1582.  The  play 
includes  1,574  lines  of  blank  verso, 
and  73  pentamctric  rhymes. 
Angelo  has  been  played  notably 
in  modern  times  by  Oscar  Asche, 
Charles  Laughton,  and  John  Cicl- 
gud ;  Isabella  by  Lily  Bray  ton 
and  Flora  Robson, 

Meat  (A.S.  mete).  Food  ob¬ 
tained  from  many  classes  of 
animals.  These  include  mammals, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  swine ; 
birds  ;  and  in  the  broad  sense 
also  fish,  amphibians,  molluscs, 
and  crustaceans.  In  general  appli¬ 
cation  meat  is  the  flesh  of  animals 
used  for  food,  including  their 
edible  organs  and  glands.  The 
flesh  of  the  carcass  is  the  skeletal 
muscles,  which  arc  voluntary  or 
striated,  whereas  in  organs  of  the 
digestive  tract,  the  type  commonly 
found  is  smooth  or  non-striated. 
Heart  muscle  is  of  special  fonn, 
striated  and  involuntary.  As 
forming  part  of  muscle,  the  fat, 
ligaments,  tendons,  blood  vessels, 
and  nerves  can  be  termed  meat. 

Degree  of  fatness  has  profound 
influence  on  the  value  of  meat. 
More  fat  means  a  higher  calorilic 
value,  but  loss  protein  and  water. 
The  amount  of  bone  normally 
expected  in  a  beef  carcass  is  13-20 
p.c. ;  in  lamb,  15-18  p.c.  ;  in 
pork,  14-16  p.c.  ;  and  in  a  side 
of  bacon,  11-13  p.c.  Representa¬ 
tive  analyses  of  the  edible  portion 
of  carcasses  give  this  table  : 


Animal  proteins  contain  the  ten 
essential  amino-acids  and  arc 


thorefon^  of  high  biological  value 
and  termed  first-class  protein, 
though  gefiatine,  from  the  collogcn 
fibres,  lacks  at  U'ast  one  of  the 
essential  amino-acids  (trypto- 
phan(^).  ]^\ats,  formerly  valued 
chiefly  as  a  source  of  emugy,  may 
acit  as  carriers  for  vitamins.  Meat 
is  deficient  in  calcium,  but  a  good 
source  of  phosphorus  and  iron, 
liver  and  kidney  btiing  particularly 
rich  in  both.  Meat  generally  is 
unimportant  a,H  a  source  of  vitamin 
A,  though  liver  is  an  excellent 
source'.  The  vit.amin  B  complex, 
aneurin,  nicotinic  acid,  and  ribo¬ 
flavin,  is  found  in  meat,  but  the 
substances  arc  aflectc'd  by  heat 
and  lost  by  dissolving  in  water, 
especially  aneurin.  Meat  has  a 
high  satiety  value,  for  its  fat 
content  tends  to  retard  digevstion 
in  the  stomach.  Beef  and  mutton 
pass  through  it  in  about  3  hours, 
pork  in  3^  hours.  The  pro- 1939 
annual  consumption  of  meat  in 
Great  Britain  was  140  lb.  a  head. 

Frank  Gorrard,  SVt.Inst.M. 

Meat  Extracts.  Ihilatablc  ex¬ 
tracts  of  meat  are  made  by  digest¬ 
ing  chopped  moat  in  boiling  water, 
removing  the  fat,  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  liquor.  About  10  lb.  of 
meat  yields  1  lb.  of  extract  which 
contains  rm^at  bases,  aminmacids, 
gelatine,  lactic  acid,  proteoses, 
peptones,  and  inorganic  salts. 
Largo  quantities  are  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  corned  beef 
industry.  Meat  extracts  have  a 
stimulant  action  on  the  gastric 
mucosa,  improving  appetite. 

Meath,  flo.  of  tln^  Irisli  Bepub- 
lie,  in  Ijcmisier  prov.  Ahmi  903 
R(p  m.,  with  a  (H)aHtUne  of  about 
10  m.  on  the  Irish  Sea.  Most  of 
the  e()uuty  is  level,  but  there 
are  hills  in  the  west.  The  chief 
rivers  arc  the  Bt)yne  and  its 
trilmfary,  the  Blackwatcw.  The 
soil  is  fairly  fertile.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  grown  ;  (‘.att!(N  sliccp, 
and  pigs  are  reared.  Mc^ath  is 
served  by  the  stiate  rly.  Trim  is 
the  county  town  ;  other  places  are 
Navan,  Kells,  Oldcastlo,  and  Ath- 
boy.  Meath  was  tlic  name  of  one 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  in¬ 
cluding  M(.urth,  Wc^stmeath,,  Long¬ 
ford,  and  parts  of  other  counties. 
The  kings  disappeared  in  the  12th 

century,  but  not 
until  the  1 6th 
century  was  the 
province,  as  it  was 
called,  divided  in¬ 
to  counties  as  at 
present.  There 
arc  many  ecclesi¬ 
astical  remains, 
those  at  Dulcek,  Bcctive,  and 
Clonard  being  of  interest,  while  in 


Water 

p.c. 

Protein 

p.c. 

Fat 

p.c. 

(Jaforks 
per  loo  gms. 

Beef  (lean) 

(1.^) 

10 

18 

220 

„  (average) 

50 

15 

28 

312 

„  (fat) 

48 

13 

as 

304 

Lamb 

55 

13 

31 

331 

Pork 

47 

12 

40 

108 
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Meath  are  Tara  and  New  Grange, 
with  its  burial  mounds.  There  are 
U.C.  and  Protestant  dioceses. 
The  county  ol  Meath  returns  three 
members  to  the  dad.  Pop.  (1951) 
09.343. 

Meatli,  Earl  of.  Irish  title 
borne  since  1627  by  the  family  of 
Brabazon.  In  1616  Sir  Edward 
Brabazon,  an  Irish  M.P.,  was  made 
an  Irish  peer  as  Lord  Ardee,  and 
his  son  William,  the  2nd  baron,  was 
made  an  earl.  His  descendants 
suceeeded  until  the  earldom  cann* 
to  John,  10th  earl,  who  in  1831 
was  made  a  peer  of  the  U.K.  as 
Baron  Chaworth.  Reginald  (1841- 
1929),  who  became  12th  earl  in 
1887,  w'as  known  as  a  promoter  of 

Empire  Day 
and  as  a  phil- 
ant  hropist. 
The  13th  earl 
was  his  son, 
also  Keginald 
(1869-1949),  a 
brig. -gen.  from 
1918.  The  14th 
earl,  Anthony 
(b.  1910),  was 
his  son.  Lord 
Ardee  is  the  title  of  an  eldest  son. 
The  earl’s  estates  arc  mainly  in  co. 
Wicklow. 


12tb.  Earl  of  Meath, 
Irish  philanthropist 


Meauac.  Town  of  N.E.  France, 
in  the  dept,  of  Seine-et-Marne.  It 
is  situated  at  a  hairpin  bend  of  the 
Marne,  25  ni.  N.E.  of  Paris.  The 
handsome  cathedral  of  8.  !l£tiennc 
contains  the  remains  of  Bossuct, 
its  most  noted  bishop  (1681-1704). 
There  is  a  large  tracle  in  grain  and 
dairy  produce,  and  sugar,  flour, 
textiles,  and  steel  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  Meaux  was  besieged  by  the 


Meaux,  France.  West  front  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  "begun  in  the 
12th  century 


Mecca,  Arabia.  Holy  city  of  Islam,  and  since  June,  1916,  capital  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Hejaz.  The  sacred  Ka‘aba  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  great  mosque 


English  in  1520.  It  marks  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  Germans 
to  Paris  in  their  opening  offensive, 
Sept.,  1914.  It  w^as  held  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Second  Great  War 
from  June,  1940,  until  U.S.  troops 
crossed  the  Marne  here  Aug.  28, 
in  the  rapid  Allied  advance  of 
1944.  Pop.  (1954)  16,767. 

Mecca,  M.vkkaii,  or  BaivKah. 
City  of  Arabia,  the  ancient  Macor- 
aba,  and  now  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  lies  about  45  m. 
E,  of  Jeddah,  its  port.  As  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomet,  it  is  the 
chief  Holy  City  of  the  Muslim 
w'orld.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  with  hills,  and  as  many 
of  its  houses  are  of  stone  it  has  a 
well-built  appearance.  Roads  and 
the  supply  of  water  and  electricity 
are  being  developed  by  Egyptians. 
The  centre  of  interest  is  El  Ha  ram, 
the  great  mosqxie  which  has  within 
it  the  sacred  Ka'aba,  surrounded 
by  a  vast  court  said  to  be  capable 
of  holding  30,000  worshippers.  The 
pop.  is  about  200,000,  but  much 
more  in  time  of  pilgrimage. 

At  one  time  Mecca  was  an  im¬ 
portant  emporium  of  trade,  but 
latterly  its  main  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  supplying  the  pil¬ 
grims  with  souvenirs.  Although 
all  non-Muslims  are  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  the  Holy  City,  it 
has  been  visited  by  several 
Christian  observers,  such  as  Sir  R, 
Burton,  who  gave  an  account  of  it 
in  his  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Mec- 
cah,  1855. 

In  the  First  Great  War  Hussein 
Ibii  Ali,  the  grand  slierif,  revolted 
against  the  Turks,  and  captured 
Mecca  from  them  in  1916.  In  1924 
the  city  fell  to  the  Wahabis  as  the 
result  of  the  victory  of  the  sultan 
of  Nejd  over  King  Hussein.  In 
1925  King  Ali,  who  had  acceded 
on  his  father  Hussein’s  abdication, 


surrendered  to  Ibn  Saud,  the 
Wahabi  sultan,  and  in  1926,  the 
latter  proclaimed  himself  king  in 
Mecca.  See  Arafat ;  Hejaz  ;  Holy 
Carpet ;  Kamba ;  Mahomedan- 
ism  ,*  Mahomet. 

Mechanical  Engineers,  Insti¬ 
tution  OP.  A  British  scientific 
society.  Founded  in  1847  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  by  George  Stephenson,  it 
removed  to  London  in  1877,  was 
registered  under  the  Companies 
Act,  1878,  and  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  1930.  It  holds 
regular  meetings.  The  address 
is  1,  Birdcage  Walk,  St.  James’s 
Park,  London,  S.W.L 

Mechanics.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  forces  and 
motion.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts  :  statics,  which  deals 
with  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies 
at  rest,  and  dynamics,  which  is 
concerned  with  Hie  action  of  forces 
on  bodies  in  motion.  Tlie  whole 
science  rests  on  the  three  laws  of 
motion  formulated  by  Newton : 

(а)  a  body  will  remain  at  rest  or  in 
a  given  state  of  motion  until  it  is 
acted  upon  by  an  external  force ; 

(б)  the  acceleration  of  a  body  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
which  produces  it  and  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  and  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  mass  of  the  body; 
(c)  every  action  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
These  laws  cannot  be  proved  by 
experiment,  but  every  conclusion 
based  on  them  has  been  found  to 
be  in  accord  with  experience  when 
they  are  applied  to  any  finite 
material  system. 

The  first  law  defines  a  property 
of  matter  known  as  its  inertia, 
which  is  proportional  to  its  mass. 
Mass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a 
body  and  the  standard  units  of 
mass  are  the  pound  and  the  kilo¬ 
gramme,  which  are  certain  pieces 
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of  metal  preserved  in  London  and 
in  Paris  respectively.  The  second 
law  defines  force  in  terms  of  its 
ability  to  overcome  inertia.  It  is 
expressed  mathematically  by  the 
telationship  f=nia,  where  /  is  the 
force,  ni  the  mass  on  which  it  acts 
and  a  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
v^clocity  of  the  body,  that  is,  the 
acceleration  produced.  A  unit  of 
ioree  can  then  be  defined  as  the 
force  required  to  give  unit  mass 
unit  acceleration. 

In  the  e.g.s.  system  the  unit  of 
force  is  the  dyne,  which  gives  a 
ma,ss  of  1  gram  an  acceleration  of 
1  cm.  per  sec.  yier  sec.  A  mass  of 
one  gram  drop^iednear  the  earth’s 
surface  fal  Is  with  an  acceleration  of 
about  981  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.  It 
will  therefore  take  981  dynes  to 
equal  one  gram-weight.  (Here 
gram-weight  is  a  unit  of  force, 
equal  to  the  force  with  which  the 
earth  attracts  a  mass  of  one  gram. 
Since  the  strength  of  the  earth’s 
gravitational  field  varies  slightly  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  units 
like  the  gram-weight  and  Ib.-wt. 
also  vary.  Gram  and  dyne,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  same  everywhere.) 
The  dyne  is  a  very  small  unit.  The 
unit  of  force  in  the  m.k.s. 
(practical)  system  is  the  newton, 
which  gives  a  kilogram  an  accelera¬ 
tion  of  1  metre  per  sec.  per  see., 
and  hence  is  equal  to  10^  dynes. 

In  the  f.p.s.  system  the  unit  of 
force  is  the  poundal,  giving  an 
acceleration  of  one  ft.  per  sec.  per 
sec.  to  a  mass  of  1  lb-  In  en¬ 
gineering  and  aerodynamics,  how¬ 
ever,  the  convention  is  now  to 
make  the  unit  of  force  the  Ib.-wt. 
This  gives  an  acceleration  of 
32T725  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 
(standard  value  for  the  accelera¬ 
tion  due  to  gravity)  to  a  mass  of 
1  lb.,  or  of  I  ft.  per  sec.  xjer  sec.  to 
a  mass  of  32T725  lb.  {i.e.  1  slug). 

The  momentum  of  a  body  is  the 
product  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity, 
and  can  be  thought  of  as  a  measure 
of  its  imxietus.  Force  is  then 
found  to  be  equal  to  rate  of  change 
of  momentum.  Work  or  energy 
{q.r.)  is  measured  as  a  product  of 
the  force  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  acts.  Units  are  the  erg  or 
dyne-centimetre;  the  joule,  equal 
to  10’  erg  ;  the  foot-poundal,  and 
the  ft. -lb.  Power,  which  is  the 
rate  of  doing  work,  is  measured  in 
watts  (i.e.  joules  per  second),  ami 
in  horsepower,  one  horsepower 
being  equal  to  33,000  ft. -lb.  per 
minute,  or  746  watts. 

Compounding  of  Forces,  Forces 
are  vector  quantities  :  they  have 
direction  as  well  as  magnitude. 
When  they  are  represented  by 
lines,  the  direction  of  the  Une  gives 


the  direction  of  the  force  ;  tlu‘ 
length  gives  its  magnitii(l(‘.  U’ 
two  forces  acting  at  a  ])()ini  jiri? 
represented  in  this  way  and  two 
further  lines  an'  drawn  to  eompleti' 
a  parallelogram,  then  the  sum  or 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  is 
reiircsented  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram.  This  can  then  be 
similarly  compounded  with  a  third 
force,  whether  in  the  same  or  a 
different  plane,  and  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  forces  found. 
Alternatively,  two  forces  t'an  be 
represented  by  two  lines  drawn  in 
sequence  (instead  of  both  from  ilu^ 
same  point)  ;  in  which  case  the 


resultant  is  represcnlc'd  by 
third  side  of  the  triangle.  An  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  method  to  three  or 
more  forces  gives  the  resultant  as 
the  line  joining  the  first  point  to 
the  last  without  the  necessity  of 
intermediate  compounding.  Thesi' 
graphic  methods  are  a  pra-ctic'al 
substitute  for  vcudorial  algebra. 
They  are  equally  effective  for  com¬ 
pounding  velocities. 

If  two  forces,  together  with  a 
third  equal  but  opposite  to  tlunr 
resultant,  act  at  a  point,,  t,b(^  three 
arc  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  Any 
three  (or  more)  forces  in  ecpiili- 
brium  at  a  point  can  be  nqins 
sented  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
(or  polygon)  taken  in  order.  This 


Mechanics.  Fig.  2 

jnineiplc  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
is  imx)ortant  in  statics,  and  I)a.s 
many  practical  api)lieationH  in 
working  out  conditions  of  stability 
in  buildings,  ships,  etc. 

Rotational  Forces.  The  moment 
of  a  force  /  about  a  point  0  is  a 
measure  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
rotation  about  an  axis  passing 
through  0.  It  is  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  multipli(‘d 
by  the  perpenduailar  distance  from 
the  axis  to  the  fine  of  aUion  t)f  t  in* 
force.  Two  equal  and  parallel 
forces,  acting  in  opjjosite  ditHu-- 
tioiis,  produce  a  couple  or  pure 
turning  moment,  without  a  resul¬ 
tant  force  tending  to  cause  trans¬ 
lational  motion.  The  moment  of 


a  coupl(‘  or  torque  is  tlu^  product  of 
one  of  the  forces  a,nd  the  ])er- 
pendieuliir  distaiu'e  between  their 


Mechanics.  Fig.  3 


litU'H  of  action.  Moments  of 
inertia  for  various  g(M)inetrical 
figures  \n\der  rotidiional  forces  arc 
given  in  l,he  art,iele  on  Moment. 

Machines.  Tlu'sc^  arc  eontri- 
vatiees  wlii(4i  omible  a  force  to 
work  more  convenkmtly.  The 
simplest,  ar('  the  levers  {q.v.), 
divided  into  tbre(‘,  orders  a(X‘ording 
t,o  t,h(',  r(4u.t,iv(^  positions  of  power 
or  effort,  load  or  w(‘.ight,  and  ful- 
(“.ruin.  In  eaeli  ortb'r  the  energy 
applh'd  will  be  e(pud  to  the  work 
done  ;  lait  where  a  small  force 
raistw  a  lai’ger  weight  it  will  have 
1,0  act  (brougb  a  gn'udcT  distance. 
'This  also  applies  to  arrangemeiils 
of  xudleys  {q.v.)  by  winch  a 
mecliaiuical  advantage  may  be 
obtUiined  ;  to  tbe  im^lined  piano 
(f/.yj.)  and  it,s  modilieation  the 
KtU'(nv  ;  luul  to  tiui  hydraulic  in- 
tensiliysr  {.sm  I lydranli(‘H). 

Mechanics’  Institute.  Insti- 
tidiion  (h'signed  originuilly  for  the 
ediuiation  and  imi)rovement  of 
working  men.  The  lirst  was  cstab- 
HsIumI  ati  (dasgow  in  1823  by  Dr. 
G(M)rgo  Birkb(H‘k.  The  London 
Meehanies’  Institution  founded  in 
1823,  nummed  the  Hirkbedc  In¬ 
stitutes  became  latt‘,r  Birkbcck  Col- 
k^ge  (q.v.)  a,  centre  of  evening 
iinivorHity  instruetion. 

Mx^'lianies’  institutes,  often 
under  tluj  uTanagement  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  working  men,  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  towns  to  provide 
usually  a  reading-room,  a  library, 
and  a  room  for  d(*.bat(‘.s  and  Icc- 
tnr(',H.  With  the  growth  of  free 
lil)rju'ies  and  opportunities  for 
a><lult  education,  most  of  them 
disaj)peairiMl. 

Mechitarists.  8oci(ffy  of  Ar- 
i!K'niaai  ( hiristiaris.  It  was  founded 
in  1701  by  Meebitar  da  Fiotro 
(1676-1749’),  who  became  an  Ar¬ 
menian  priest  in  1690,  hia  object 
being  to  establish  iin  organization 
for  ediuaiiing  bis  fellow-eonntry- 
ineu  and  improving  their  religions 
eomlitiim.  hi  1715  he  sc'cnrecl  the 
island  of  San  Lazzaro  btitweeii  the 
Lido  and  Venit'(%  and  founded 
tlmre  the  Ariiumian  (-on vent.  The 
Meebitarists  hav(^  translated  and 
])ublished  in  Armenian  many  of  the 
chief  productions  of  Eurc)])ean 


I.  Naval  General  Service,  1793-1840.  2.  Military 

General  Service,  1793-1814.  3.  Waterloo,  1815.  4.  Kabul, 
also  Kandahar  and  Ghazni,  1842.  5.  Sind,  1842--43 

6.  Gwalior  star,  1843.  7.  China,  1842,  1857-60,  1900 

8.  Sutlej.  1845-46.  9.  New  Zealand,  1845-66  10.  Punjab, 


1848-49.  Ei.  India  General  Service,  1854-95.  12.  South 

Africa,  1834-35,  1846-47,  1850-53,  1877-79.  13-  Crimea. 
1854-56  (British).  14.  Crimea  (Turkish  issue  to  British). 
15.  Baltic,  1854-55.  16.  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58. 

17.  Canada  Gen.  Serv.  1866-70.  18.  Abyssinia  1867-6S 


MEDALS  (li  .  BRITISH  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS  WITH  THEIR  RIBBONS 

The  majority  of  the  actual  medals  measure  1);  inches  m  diameier 
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IQ.  Ashanti  and  £.  and  W.  Ainca  1873-74,  1887- 
1900,  20  Afghanistan,  1878-80.  21.  Kabul  to 

Kandahar  star,  1880.  22.  Cape  Gen.  Serv.,  1880-S1, 

1896-97.  23.  Egypt,  18S2-89  24.  Khedive’s  star! 

25-  N.W.  Canada,  18S5.  26.  Brit.  S.A  Co.’s 
medal  for  Matabeleland,  1893  ;  Rhodesia,  1896  ; 
Mashonaland,  1897.  27.  Ashanti  star,  1896.  28.  India 


Gen.  Serv.,  1895-1902.  29.  Cent  Atrica,  1891-9S 

30.  Sudan,  1896-97.  31.  Khedive’s  medal.  32 

Ribbon  of  E,  and  Cent.  Africa  medal,  1897-99  , 
reverse,  except  for  inscription,  as  36.  33.  Ribbon 

of  Queen’s  S.A  medal,  1899-1902  ;  reverse  as  34 
34.  King’s  S.A.  medal,  1901-02,  35  Ashanti,  1901. 

36.  Africa  Gen.  Serv.,  1900-14 


MEDALS  (2)  BRITISH  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS  WITH  THEIR  RIBBONS 

The  majorltv  of  the  actual  medals  measure  1:  inches  in  diameter 


37-  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (Operational  Flying). 
38.  Air  Force  Cross  (Non-Operational  Flying).  39* 
Distinguished  Conduct  Medal  (Army).  40.  Con¬ 
spicuous  Gallantry  Medal  (Navy).  41.  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  (Navy).  42,  Military  Medal  (Army). 
43.  Distinguished  Flying  Medal  ^Operational  Fly¬ 
ing).  44.  Air  ForceMedal(Non-operational  Flying). 
^5.  George  Cross  (Civil  and  Military).  46.  George 


Medal  (Civil  and  Military).  47.  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  (Military  division).  48.  Royal  Red  Cross 
(Civil  and  Military  nursing  services).  49.  Long 
Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal  (Army).  30.  Long 
Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal  (Navy).  51.  Long 
Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal  (R.A.F.). 
52.  Meritorious  Service  Medal  (Army  and  Royal 
Marines  non-commissioned  officers). 


MEDALS  (3) :  BRITISH  GALLANTRY  AWARDS  AND  SERVICE  MEDALS  WITH  THEIR  RIBBONS 

The  majority  of  the  actual  medals  measure  1-;  inches  in  diameter 


53-  India  General  Service,  1908-1919.  54,  Naval  60.  Ribbon  of  King’s  Medal  for  Courage  lU  the  Cause 

General  Service  Medal.  55.  1914-1915  Star.  of  Freedom,  1940-19^5.  61.  Ribbon  of  the  India 

56.  British  War  Medal,  I9i4-r'^9i8.  57.  Victory  Service  Medal,  1939-1945.  62.  Ribbon  of  King’b 

Medal,  1914-1919.  58.  Mercantile  Marine  War  Medal  for  Service  lu  thc'Cause  of  Freedom,  1940- 

Medal,  1914-1918.  59.  1939-1945  Star.  Similai  1945.  63.  Defence  Medal.  64.  Victoria  Cross. 

Second  Great  War  stars  have  these  distinctive  65.  Distinguished  Service  Order.  66.  Distinguished 
ribbons  :  A.  Italy  Star.  B.  Pacific  Star.  C.  Burma  Service  Cross  (Navy).  67.  Military  Cross.  68.  Rib- 
Star.  D.  Africa  Star.  E.  Atlantic  Star.  F.  Air-  bon  of  Canada  Medal,  1939-1945.  69.  Ribbon  of 
crew  Europe  Star.  G.  France  and  Germany  Star,  the  British  War  Medal,  1939-1945. 

MEDALS  (4)  I  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS.  GALLANTRY  AWARDS,  AND  RIBBONS 

The  maionty  of  thf'  actual  medals  measure  If;  inches  m  diameter 
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literature.  They  have  also  an 
academy  at  Vienna  which  was 
founded  in  1810. 

Mechlin.  An  alternative  name 
for  the  Belgian  town  of  Malinea 
(Flem.  Mechelen).  The  word  often 
designates  a  variety  of  lace  which 
was  originally  made  there.  See 
Lace  ;  Malinos. 

Mecklenburg.  Former  name 
ot  a  part  of  Germany  lying  along 
the  Baltic  coast.  An  agricultural 
area  noted  for  its  cattle,  and  with 
shipbuilding  in  its  ports  of  Wismar 
and  Rostock,  it  was  split  into  two 
grand  duchies  until  1918,  and  two 
free  states  under  the  Weimar 
republic,  called  after  their  capitals 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mock- 
lenburg-Strelitz. 

Originally  inhabited  by  81avonic 
tribes,  Mecklenburg  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  the 
12th  century.  The  Obotrite  rulers 
were  baptized  and  continued  in 
succession  until  the  1918  revolu¬ 
tion,  though  parts  of  their  lands, 
with  Wismar,  were  annexed  by 
Sweden  in  lt>48  and  not  recovered 
until  1803.  Both  duchies  had 
until  early  in  the  20tli  century  a 
reactionary  constitution.  In  1918 
they  adopted  republican  forms. 
In  1934  the  Nazis  combined  them, 
with  Liibeck,  into  one  state. 

Mecklenburg,  which  lay  in  the 
Russian  zone  of  occupation,  was 
in  1945  constituted  an  E.  German 
Land,  to  which  in  1946  was  added 
the  part  of  Pomerania  lying  W. 
of  the  Oder,  giving  Mecklenburg 


plete  in  1958.  On  the  N.  side  o! 
the  square  is  William  Goodenough 
House,  a  residential  collegiate 
building  for  women  and  married 
students,  also  from  overseas  ;  it 
was  opened  in  1957  and  paid  for 
by  a  fund  started  in  1950  by  the 
lord  mayor  ol  London  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  food  parcels  sent  during 
the  Second  Great  War  from  the 
(J-S.A  and  the  dominions. 

Medaille  Militaire.  French 
decoration.  It  was  founded  in 
1852  to  reward  French  private 
"  ^  '  soldiers  and 

non-commis- 
sioned  officers 
for  bravery  in 
the  field.  Bur- 
ing  both  Great 
Wars  several 
Allied  soldiers 
were  recipients, 
and  in  1947 
the  medal 
was  awarded 
to  Winston 
'  Churchill,  Mar- 

^  ■  ‘  shal  Stalin,  and 

®  posthumous ly 

Spink  <&  Sons  t-v  -n. 

F.  B.  Roosevelt. 

Medal  (Fr.  mHaille,  from  Ital. 
medaglia^  a  coin,  from  Low  Lat. 
medalia^  a  small  coin,  corrupted 
from  Lat,  metallum,  metal).  Piece 
of  metal  struck  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  eminent  person, 
to  commemorate  some  illustrious 
action  or  event,  or  as  an  award 
for  gallantry  or  merit.  Medals 
form  a  branch  of  the  art  of  numis- 


M^daille  Militaire 
Spink  <&  Sons 


tion  of  vivid  sculpture  and  sim- 
plicitj’  of  treatment  that  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Cellini,  in  Italy,  Durer  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Pilon  and  Bupre  in  France 
also  designed  outstanding  medals. 

Most  modern  medals  are  struck 
to  commemorate  war  service  or 
to  award  gallantry  in  action : 
they  are  a  development  of  the 
badges  suspended  from  the  chains 
of  knighthood.  The  first  recogniz¬ 
able  war  medal  was  a  papal  medal 
specially  struck  in  1480  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  Kendall,  Prior  of 
the  knights  of  S.  John,  for  his 
relief  of  Rhodes. 

Queen  Elizabeth  I  was  the  first 
sovereign  to  bestow  a  medal  for 
particular  military  service  to  the 
crown.  This  was  the  Ark  in 
Flood  medal  (so  called  from  its 
design)  to  commemorate  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Armada  in  1588, 
and  granted  to  certain  captains  in 
the  makeshift  fleet  that  defeated 
the  Spanish.  A  modified  version 
was  issued  by  James  I  to  success¬ 
ful  admirals.  Under  royal  war¬ 
rant  dated  May  18,  1643,  Clharles  I 
autlionsed  the  first  army  medal. 
This  was  a  silver  badge  bearing 
the  royal  efiigy  and  cypher,  and 
was  awarded  to  every  man  who 
had  done  faithful  service  in  the 
forlorn  hope,  i.e.  the  tactical 
advance  guard  of  those  days. 
In  1649  the  Commonwealth  par¬ 
liament  struck  gold  medals  for  the 
navy,  and  a  year  later  authorised 
the  medal  of  parliament  for  the 


an  area  of  8,860  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1950) 
2,139,640.  The  Lander  were 
abolished  in  E.  Germany  in  1952, 
but  roughly  what  had  been  the 
enlarged  Land  of  Mecklenburg 
was  divided  into  the  regions  of 


matics  and,  like  coins,  may  be 
cast  or  struck  from  gold,  silver, 
or  alloys  of  base  metals. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
struck  large  medals  as  medallions 
in  honour  of  certain  events  or 


army.  These  medals  were  worn 
round  the  neck  suspended  from 
a  gold  chain,  and  their  bestowal 
was  restricted  to  officers  in  com¬ 
mand.  The  first  English  cam¬ 
paign  medal,  a  small  silver  badge 


Rostock  (area  2,720  sq.  m.  ;  pop., 
1955,  845,600),  Schwerin  (3,320 
sq.  m.  ;  pop.  651,000),  and  Nou- 
brandenburg  (4,240  sq.  ra. ;  pop. 
687,000). 

Mecklenburg  Bay.  Wide  bay 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  N.  Germany. 
It  is  nearly  50  m.  wide  between 
Fehmarn  Island  and  Barss,  and 
30  m.  long.  See  Lubock  Bay. 

Mecklenburgh  Square.  Lon¬ 
don  square.  It  lies  to  the  W.  of 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C.l,  and  E.  of 
the  grounds  of  the  old  Foundling 
Hospital,  on  part  of  the  estate 
of  which  it  was  built  early  in  the 
19th  century.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  consort  of 
George  III.  London  House,  a 
residential  centre  for  men  students 
from  the  overseas  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  occupies 
the  S.  side  of  the  square  ;  started 
in  1937.  it  was  still  incom¬ 


porsonages.  One  such  was  that 
awarded  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Other  Greek  medals  com¬ 
memorated  military  successes,  or 
were  issued  in  honour  of  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers.  Roman 
medals  usually  carried  on  the 
reverse  the  reigning  emperor’s 
head,  and  on  the  obverse  repre¬ 
sentations  of  heroes,  divinities,  or 
places  associated  with  the  event 
or  object  commemorated. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  art  of  the  medallist 
rapidly  declined  and  few  medals 
were  struck  apart  from  miraculous 
and  scapular  medals  distributed 
to  the  faithful  by  the  Holy  See. 
With  the  Renaissance,  the  design 
and  production  of  medals  revived. 
The  greatest  exponent  of  medallic 
art  was  the  Veronese  painter, 
Vittore  Pisano  (1380-1456).  His 
medals,  generally  signed  Opus 
Pisani  Piotoris,  founded  a  tradi¬ 


pinned  to  the  coat,  was  issued  by 
Cromwell  to  all  officers  and  men 
who  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650.  There¬ 
after,  however,  the  issue  of  medals 
was  again  confined  to  command¬ 
ing  officers.  The  one  awarded  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Monmouth 
rebellion  was  bestowed  upon 
Bishop  Mew,  who  had  commanded 
the  royal  artillery  at  Sedgemoor. 
An  unofficial  medal  was  given  by 
the  Cumberland  society  to  certain 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  in  1745.  The 
only  British  medal  issued  for  the 
American  War  of  Independence 
was  that  specially  struck  by 
parliament  to  reward  Captain 
Ewing’s  distinguished  service  at 
Bunker  HiU. 

In  1795,  gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  admirals  and 
captains  who  had  commanded 
in  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over  the 
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BVench  fleet  on  June  1,  171)4. 
Admiralty  orders  laid  down  that 
admirals  were  to  wear  them  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  blue  and  white 
ribbon  round  the  neck,  whde 
captains  were  to  attach  them  to 
the  third  buttonhole  of  their  coats 
with  a  similar  ribbon.  This  was 
the  first  official  mention  of  medal 
ribbon. 

Because  there  was  no  official 
medal  for  the  lower  deck  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  Nelson’s  prize 
agent,  Alexander  Davison,  had 
medals  struck  at  his  own  expense 
and  distributed  to  all  ratings  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  action. 
Similar  private  distribution  of 
commemorative  medals  was  made 
by  the  Soho  mint  after  Trafalgar. 
The  East  India  Co.  awarded  the 
Deccan  medal  to  all  European  and 
native  troops  participating  in  the 
177S-S4  campaigns. 

Introduction  oS  the  Clasp 

During  the  early  campaigns  of 
the  Peninsular  War  held  officers 
received  a  gold  medal  for  every 
battle  in  ’which  they  took  part. 
But  owing  to  expense  clasps  (the 
first  instance  of  medal  clasps)  were 
introduced  :  when  an  officer  had 
earned  a  medal  and  four  clasps, 
he  surrendered  the  decoration  and 
received  a  gold  cross  in  its  place. 
Clasps  were  then  added  to  the 
ribbon  of  the  cross  for  additional 
battles.  The  first  campaign  medal 
similar  m  design  and  metal  to  be 
issued  to  all  ranks  was  the 
Waterloo  medal,  awarded  in  1816. 
The  China  medal  (1840-42)  was 
also  given  to  all  ranks  as  was 
the  East  India  Co.  medal  for 
Jellalabad  (1842). 

Medals  for  rank  and  file  who 
served  in  the  Peninsular  War  were 
not  issued  until  1847,  34  years 
after  the  date  of  the  last  battle, 
and  then  only  to  surviving  claim¬ 
ants.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  profile  of  Queen  Victoria 
appears  on  medals  bearing  bars 
for  Maida,  Corunna,  etc.  In 
1848  a  silver  medal  was  struck  by 
the  govt,  for  naval  ratings  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  sea  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
These  two  medals  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  General  Service  medal 
for  army  and  for  navy. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  China 
medal  in  1842,  every  British 
naval  and  military  operation  of 
importance  has  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  grant  to  all 
ranks  participating  of  a  medal, 
or  of  a  clasp  to  a  previous  medal. 
Of  the  medals  issued  for  service 
in  the  First  Great  War  the  Victory 
medal  was  unique  in  that  its 
design  and  t-ihlinn  wore  oonnnon 


to  all  the  Allied  navies  and  armies. 
The  largest  mimlicr  of  campaign 
medals  issued  for  any  one  war 
were  tliose  of  the  Second  Great 
War  ;  one  of  tlicse,  tin'  Defonce 
medal,  was  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  of  any  medal,  and 
was  unicpie  in  being  awarded  to 
civilians  as  well  as  military 
personnel.  {See  Canifiaign  Stars.) 

Until  the  institution  of  the 
Meritorious  Service  medal  in  1845 
there  was  no  gallantry  awa,rd  for 
non-commissioned  ranks  in  the 
navy  or  the  army  ;  gallantry  and 
distinguished  service  in  oflicta-s 
was  recognized  by  making  them 
knights  or  com jian  ions  of  one  of 
the  orders,  usually  the  Thith.  In 
1854  the  Distinguislicd  Conduct 
medal  was  instituted  for  all  ranks  ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  Victoria 
Cross  in  1856  and  tin*  Conspicuous 
Gallantry  medal  in  1874. 

Other  groups  of  medals  worthy 
of  notice  are  navy,  army,  and 
R.A.F.  long  sca’vice  and  good 
conduct  medals  :  also  ceremonial 
medals,  such  a-s  those  issued  for 
coronations  and  jubilees  ;  official 
civil  awards,  notably  th('  Albert 
and  Edward  medals ;  and  un 
official  civil  medals,  such  as  those 
presented  by  the  Royal  Humane' 
ftooiety,  Lloyd’s,  and  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution. 

Design  of  Ribbons 

Medals  and  decorations  are  worn 
suspended  from  a  ribbon,  the 
colours  of  which  generally  sym¬ 
bolise  the  event  or  campaign 
for  which  the  medal  was  issued 
So  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
evolving  colour  combinations  that 
among  the  ribbons  of  the  3,500 
distinct  British  and  foreign  medals 
and  decorations  in  less  ilian  half- 
a-dozen  instances  are  the  colours 
duplicated,  e.g.  the  British  jubilee 
ribbon  of  1935  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  medal  . 
and  the  Arkansas  State  medal  ha.'^ 
its  ribbon  duplicated  in  a  Yugo 
Slav  order. 

Amongst  the  most  appropriately 
coloured  British  medal  ribbons 
are  :  the  yellow,  red,  and  black 
of  the  Omdurman  modal,  sym¬ 
bolising  the  red-coated  British 
troops  in  the  desert  repelling  the 
black  followers  of  the  Mahdi  ;  the 
white  and  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Egyptian  wars,  referring  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  White 
and  Blue  Niles  ;  and  the  gi'oen 
and  red  separated  by  a  white 
stripe  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
medal  (1914-1918),  representing 
the  port,  starboard,  and  masthead 
lights  of  a  ship. 

One  of  the  most  successiully 
.symbolic  ribbons  of  the  Second 


Greati  War  is  tliat  of  the  Defence 
medal  :  flame,  for  air  attack  ; 
green  for  “  Kngland’s  green  and 
pleasant  land  ”  ;  two  blac'k  stripes 
lor  the  l)l:u'U-oui.  The  red,  white, 
and  green  of  the  Italy  Star  arc  the 
national  I'olours  of  Italy,  the  red. 
white,  aii<l  blue  ol  t.he  France  and 
Genmuiy  Star  are  the  national 
colours  of  France,  Italy  and  France 
(ehielly)  ladng  where  the  cam¬ 
paigns  wen',  fought.  In  July,  195], 
the  United  Nations  issiu'd  its  first 
campaign  medal  ;  of  bronze  and 
having  a  blue  a,ud  white  ribbon,  it 
was  graut('(l  for  servii^o  hi  the 
Korean  eoiifliet.  Tlie  Brithsh  Korea 
medal,  which  has  a  l)lue  and  yellow 
ribbon,  wa.s  a.lso  authorised  i'u  .July 
1951.  See  .separate  eiit  rii's  on  the 
f)riiu*i[)at  nu'dats. 

David  Lo  Roi 

Medea.  In  Gn‘(']<  mythology, 
dauglit(M'  of  A<'ei('s,  king  ()f  (hlchis. 
When  Ja.son  eatrie  to  CkiU'his  in 
si'areh  of  the.  GokU'ii  Fleeec',,  Medea 
f('ll  in  lovi'  with  him,  and  by  magic 


w..  ™  I 


Medea.  A  16th  century  copy  ol  a 
5th  century  B.C.  Greek  relief 

arts  assisted  him  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  jirize.  She  returned 
with  Jason  to  lolcus  as  his  wife. 
Th(*re  it  was  found  that  Pelia' 
the  king  had  murdi'.red  his  half 
brother  Aeson,  rlason’s  father.  In 
re\'eng(%  Mi'dea  persuaded  the 
daughters  of  Pel i as  to  cut  their 
father  in  [licci's  and  boil  him 
deceiving  them  into  the  belief  that 
he  would  thereby  become  young 
again.  Ex  pilled  from  lolcus  foi 
this  deed,  Medea  and  Jason  next 
went  to  Corinth,  wlierc  Jason 
deserted  Meilea  for  Creusa,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Creon,  the.  king.  Medea 
avenged  herself  on  Ch'cusa  by 
sending  her  a  poisoned  garment 
which  killed  her,  and  by  murder¬ 
ing  the  two  children  she  herself  had 
borne  to  Jason.  Medea  is  said 
then  to  have  Bed  to  Athens,  and 
to  havi'  th('r('  married  king  Ai'gi'us. 
A  plot  by  her  io  iioisou  JAu'seus 
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liavinu;  been  diw(‘f)vci‘ed,  she  es¬ 
caped  from  Athens  to  Asia.  The 
tra^e;ie  life  of  iMcdea  is  tbo  subject 
of  tine  plays  by  Kuripides  and 
Corneille. 

Medecin  Malgre  Lni,  Lio  (tlic 
doelor  in  sj)ite  of  liiniself).  lAir- 
(‘ical  C(jniedy  in  three  a  (‘Is  by 
Moliere,  produced  ab  tlu'  J\ila,is- 
Hoyal,  Paris,  Au|:<;.  b,  I  (Kit).  S^ana- 
relle,  a  eharaeter  acted  by  tlie, 
author,  having?  braui  taunted  into 
thrashing  his  uafe,  slie  retahab(\s  by 
proelainiing  that  lie  is  an  (ua'cnti'ic! 
but  learned  physician  who  will  not 
admit  his  learning  unless  he  is 
soundly  fieaten.  The  [)lay  was 
founded  on  an  old  hibliau. 

Medellin.  Second  largest  and 
chief  industrial  city  of  Ctiloinbia, 
and  cajiital  of  the;  dept,  of  Antio- 
quia.  It  is  built  a,t  an  alt.  of  5, Old 
ft.  and  enjoys  a  summer-like 
climate  t  hrougiioiit  tlu‘.  year.  It  is 
42  in.  S-E.  of  Anti  ocj  Ilia,  and  125  m. 
N.W.  of  Bogota,  and  is  connected 
by  rly.  with  Puerto  Berrio  on  tbo 
Magdalena.  'J'he  st'at,  of  an  a,reh- 
bishoprie,  it  wa,s  founded  in  1(575, 
and  has  a  university  (instituted 
1822),  schools  of  law,  niedi(‘ine, 
mining,  engineering,  etc.,  a,  mint, 
libraries,  and  tennis,  footba,ll, 
and  polo  grounds.  Sevenlcimth- 
eentury  buildings  include  the  old 
cathedral  and  tlio  churches  of  S. 
Benito,  La  Vm-a,cruz,  and  San  Jose. 

The  centre  of  an  area  firoducing 
gold  and  silver  and  colTec,  it  has 
many  textile  mills,  responsible  for 
the  product  ion  of  80  p.c.  of  (Colom¬ 
bia’s  textiles  ;  then',  are  also  fac¬ 
tories  making  cement,  glass,  (Loco- 
late,  and  beverage's  ;  stc'C'l  a-nd  tile 
works ;  and  tobacco  hu'tories. 
Pop.  (1051)  358,180. 

Medes  (A.ssyr.  Amada).  Arya,n 
people  closely  assoeiatc'd  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  descent  with  the  Per¬ 
sians.  When  th(^  Assyrians  in¬ 
vaded  their  country  in  the  Otli 
century  ill.  tlu^y  were  settled  in 
the  Kurdish  Mts.  east  of  Lake 
Urmia.  Later  they  moved  south¬ 
wards  to  the  region  of  Eebatana 
(modern  Hamadan)  which  became 
the  royal  residence.  They  are  men- 
tionetl  several  times  in  the  O.0\, 
first  in  Gen.  10  as  the  Madai,  des- 
eimdants  of  Japheth.  At  first 
overlords,  then  vassals  of  Persia, 
they  were  privileged  subjects  of 
the  Achaemenid  kings ;  Medes 
and  Persians  formed  the  royal 
bodyguard,  and  are  so  depicted  at 
Persepolis.  “  The  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians”  (Dan.  (5,  vv. 
8,  12,  15)  became  a  synonym  for 
the  unalterable.  See  also  Media. 

Medford.  City  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  U.S.A.  In  Middlesex  co. 
and  virtually  a  N.W.  suburb  of 


Boston,  it  is  linked  by  rly,  with 
that,  clt-v,  and  stands  on  the  Mystic 
river.  Sevcnteentb-ceiitury  bnild- 
ing.s  include  Gradcmk,  Wellington, 
and  Hoyall  Houses.  Medford  was 
founded  in  1630,  though  it  did 
not  Ix'comc  a  city  until  1802.  Two 
schools  of  Tufts  University  are 
her(‘.  Mtalford  nim  and  Medford- 
biiill,  sailing  slups  were  once  Inin- 
ous,  but  botli  these  indiisiries  de- 
eliiied  ;  maeliinery  and  chemicals 
are  made.  Pop.  (1050)  6(5,1  13. 

Another  Medford  is  in  Oregon, 
20  m.  from  the  (7ilifornian  border. 
Pop.  (1054)  10,050. 

Media.  Ancient  country  of  W. 
Asia,  lying  S,  and  S.W.  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  and  wholly  contained  in 
t  he  territory  of  the  modern  state  of 
Persia.  Part  of  tlie  groat  Iranian 
tableland,  and  for  the  most  part 
3,000  ft.-5,000  ft.  above  sea  level, 
it,  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate, 
with  cold  winters  and  a  fertile  soil. 
The  capital  was  Eebatana  (mod¬ 
ern  Hamadan).  Shortly  after  700 
iLCi.  the  Medes  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  a  great 
nation  under  their  kings  Phra,ortes 
and  his  son  Oyaxares.  The  succes¬ 
sive  steps  in  the  extension  of  the 
Median  empire  arc  obscure,  but  in 
612  Gyaxaros  took  Nineveh  and 
overthrew  tlie  Assyrians,  dividing 
the  Assyrian  empire  with  his  ally 
Naho])olassar  of  Lahylon. 

In  549  Gyrus  of  Persia,  who 
aiJciiowlcdged  the  sovereignty  of 
A  sty  ages,  son  of  Oyaxares,  re¬ 
belled,  and  his  successors  ruled  a 
combined  empire  of  Medes  and 
Persians.  With  the  overthrow  of 
the  Persians  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  the  battle  of  Arliela  in 
331,  Media  became  part,  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  emjiii’e.  Aftei’  his  death  in 
323,  il,  formed  part,  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  S(‘l('U(;idae,  until  in  147  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Parthians 
and  was  finally  merged  in  Persia 
under  the  Wassanids  m  the  3rd 
cent.  A.D.  (Joru^uU  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World, 
G.  Rawlinson,  1862--G7  ;  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Early  Iran,  G.  G.  Cameron, 

1939  ;  Iran  in 
A  the  Ancient 


Median.  Figure 
showing  medians, 
A  F,  B  D,  C  E,  of 
a  triangle,  A  C  B. 
The  medians  meet 
at  the  centroid  or 
centre  of  gravity. 
G  of  the  triangle 


points  of  the 
sides  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  to  the 
vertices.  Buck 
lines  meet  in 
a  point  which 


is  geometrically  the  centroid  or 
commonly  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle. 

Median  Nerve.  One  of  the 
main  nerves  of  the  arm.  It  rises 
from  the  brachial  plexus  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  armpit,  runs  at 
first  close  to  tlie  axillary  artery, 
tlien  inclines  outwards,  and  passes 
down  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  the  palm.  It  gives  off  brancht's, 
which  supply  all  the  suptuTicial 
flexors  of  the  forearm  except  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  while  a 
branch,  the  anterior  interosseus, 
given  off  just  below  the  elbow 
joint,  supplies  the  deep  muscles 
of  the  forearm.  In  the  hand, 
the  nerve  supplies  various  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and 
is  also  a  nerve  of  sensation  to  the 
thumb,  the  index  and  middle 
lingers,  and  the  outer  side  of  the 
ring  finger. 

Mediant.  Third  note  of  the 
musical  scale,  so  called  from  its 
position  midway  between  the  other 
two  principal  notes,  the  tonic  and 
the  dominant.  The  mediant  has 
the  important  function  of  deter¬ 
mining  tlie  mode  as  major  or  minor, 
thus  : 


KEY  A  MINOR 


REV  A  MAJOR 


*f/nnr 

Wurf/onf 


tfvJar 

t/ua/a/ii 


Mediatisation  (late  Lat.  me- 
diafiis,  middle).  Term  derived  from 
feudal  usages.  In  feudal  times  land 
was  held  immediately,  i.e.  direct 
from  the  king,  or  mediately,  i.e. 
from  some  other  lord,  who  in  his 
turn  was  the  king’s  vassal.  In  1803, 
during  the  changes  occasioned  b}" 
the  wars  that  followed  tlie  French 
Revolution,  certain  princes  ceased 
to  be  tlie  emperor’s  vassals  direct, 
but  were  placed  under  rulers  of 
lesser  rank.  To  this  process,  whiiJi 
ameumted  in  practice  to  depriving 
tlicse  pi’inces  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  for  the  emperor’s  authority 
over  them  had  been  nominal,  the 
name  mediatisation  was  given.  It 
was  carried  further  in  1806  in  order 
to  provide  for  Napoleon’s  terri¬ 
torial  changes,  and  these  rights 
were  never  restored  although  the 
mediatised  princes  of  Germany 
formed  for  some  time  a  distinct 
class,  retaining  equality  of  birth 
with  the  reigning  princes. 

Medical  Association,  British. 
D(h.ails  of  this  organization  of 
medical  men  will  be  found  under 
British  Medical  Association. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
In  Great  Britain  an  official  ap¬ 
pointed  by  all  county,  borough,  and 
district  councils.  He  (she)  must  be  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  and 
must  have  additional  qualifications 
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in  public  health  His  duties  are 
prescribed  by  various  x4cts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  the  ministry  of 
Health,  or  by  the  council  employ¬ 
ing  him.  He  receives  notices  of 
all  births,  and  is  concerned  with 
the  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  housing, 
infectious  diseases,  sanitation,  and 
with  public  health  generally. 

Medical  Practitioner.  One 
who  practises  medicine.  In  the 
British  Isles  the  term  is  restricted 
to  a  practitioner  registered  under 
the  Medical  Act  in  force  at  the 
appropriate  time.  Provisional 
registration  may  be  obtained  by 
holding  a  primary  qualification — 
e.g.  a  degree  or  licentiate — and 
passing  an  examination  and  there¬ 
after  full  registration  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  after  satisfactory  service  as 
a  resident  in  a  hospital  or  institu¬ 
tion.  Practitioners  from  other 
countries  may  obtain  registration 
on  fulfilling  certain  requirements. 

While  anyone  may  practise 
medicine  without  being  regis¬ 
tered,  it  is  a  serious  offence  for  a 


administrative  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  privy  council  and 
applies  money  voted  by  parlia¬ 
ment  or  received  from  private 
sources  for  medical  research.  Its 
many  establishments  include  the 
National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  opened  1950.  Its  re¬ 
ports  are  pub.  by  H.M.tS.O.  Its 
h.q.  is  38,  Old  Qiiecn  8t.,  London, 
S.W.L 

Medici,  Ruling  family  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  It  was  prominent  in  the 
Florentine  republic  from  the  13th 
century,  and  amassed  wealth  by 
trade,  especially  banking.  Oio- 
vanni,  father  of  Cosimo  the  elder, 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  family,  in  which  the 
headship  of  the  state  became 
hereditary.  His  great-grandson, 
Lorenzo,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Piero  II,  who  made  cowardly 
concessions  to  the  French,  and  was 
expelled  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
by  the  Florentines  in  1494,  but  in 
1512  they  were  recalled.  Piero’s 
brother  Giuliano  TT  was  restored 


at  Florence.  Cosimo  after  his 
failuw’s  death  in  1429  occupied  a 
leading  position,  but  in  1433  was 
banislieci.  Reealled  the  next  year 
by  the  citizens,  he  expelled  his 
enemies  and,  while  remaining 
nominally  a  private  citizen,  was 
the  virtual  despot  of  Florence  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  A  generous 
])atrf)n  of  art  and  learning,  he 
collected  many  ancient  M88.  Ho 
also  did  mueh  to  increase  the 
trade  of  Florence.  He  died  Aug. 
1,  14(54,  and  was  described  on  his 
tomb  as  the  fat, her  of  his  country. 

Medici,  Cosimo  dm’  (1519-74). 
Gnind  duke  of  Puscany.  The  son 
of  the  condottiere  Giovanni  de’ 
Medici,  ho  belonged  to  a  junior 
branch  of  the  fa,mily,  and  on  the 
murder  of  Alessandro  do’  Medici, 
duke  of  Florence,  in  1537,  he  was 
pi’fiposed  as  a  candidate  by  the 
historian  Guicciardini  and  acknow- 
lodg(Ml  as  dnkc  by  the  emperor 
GharlesV.  Mainta  ining  his  rule  by 
a  system  of  espionage  and  secret 
murder,  he  proved  an  able  ruler, 
organizing  the  Tuscan  state  as  a 
political  unit,  and  establishing  a 
strong  army.  In  1555  ho  took 
Siena,  which  two  years  later  was 
formally  ceded  to' him.  In  1569 
Cosimo  was  raisiMl  by  Pope  Pius  V 
to  the  rank  ol  grand  duke.  He 
die<l  April  21,  1574. 

Medici,  Lorknzo  dm’ (1449-92). 
Ruler  of  Florence.  4’he  elder  son 
of  Piero  do’  Modicu'.  he  was  born 
Jan.  1,  1441),  and  in  1 409,  on  his 
father’s  death,  he  and  his  brother 
Giuliano  wore  dindared  the  chiefs  of 
the  state.  G iul iano  vvas  assassina¬ 
ted  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  1478 ; 
but  Lorenzo  (5Hca.pe(l.  The  con¬ 
spirators  included  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa ;  and  Florence  wa.s  in¬ 
vaded  by  Pope  iSixtus  IV  and 
the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  won 
over  by  Lorenzo  in  1479,  and 
peace  was  made.  An  able  diplo¬ 
matist,  Lorenzo  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Milan  in  order  to 
weaken  Venice.  Ho  consolidated 
his  power  at  homo  by  creating  a 
subservient  senate,  and  won  popu¬ 
larity  by  lavishing  hia  wealth  on 
the  city,  which  he  raised  to  great 
splendour.  Himself  a  poet  and 
scholar,  ho  aasembled  a  brilliant 
group  of  literary  men,  both  Greek 
and  Italian,  at  hia  court,  and 
encouraged  painters  and  sculptors. 
He  enriched  the  Laurentian  library 
with  priceless  MSB.,  collected 
antique  sculpture,  founded  a 
Platonic  academy,  and  numbered 
Politian  and  Pico  among  his 
friends.  Lorenzo,  who  was  styled 
the  Magnificent,  died  April  8, 1492. 
Consult  Lives,  D.  G.  Loth,  1930 ; 
G.  Maguire,,  1936. 


Medici.  Members  of  the  famous  Florentine  family.  Left  to  right :  Cosimo 
the  elder  ;  Cosimo  (d.  1574)  :  Giuliano  (by  Botticelli) ;  Lorenzo  (by  Titian) 


person  wilfully  and  falsely  to  pre¬ 
tend  or  imply  that  he  is  registered. 
Further,  no  one  not  fully  regis¬ 
tered  may  sue  for  any  fees  or  hold 
a  public  medical  appointment  or 
give  a  medical  certificate  valid  for 
public  purposes.  The  profession 
is  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  (g.v.),  which  pub¬ 
lishes  annually  the  medical  regis¬ 
ter  of  all  registered  practitioners, 
and  is  itself  to  some  extent  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Under  the  National 
Health  Service  Acts  lists  are  kept 
of  practitioners  providing  medical 
services  in  each  area.  Any  name 
may  be  removed  from  a  list  by 
a  tribunal  if  it  considers  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  person  on  the  list 
is  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  services.  There  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

FuUy  registered  practitioners,  if 
practising,  are  exempt  from  jury 
service. 

Medical  Research  Council. 

British  organization  established  in 
1913  as  the  Medical  Research 
Committee,  It  received  a  royal 
charter  as  the  M.R.  Council  on 
April  i,  1920-  It  is  under  the 


to  the  old  pre-eminence,  and  in 
1513  the  third  brother,  Giovanni, 
became  Pope  Leo  X  (g.v.). 

Two  years  after  Leo’s  death 
in  1521,  Giulio  de’  Medici,  an 
illegitmate  nephew  of  the  great 
Lorenzo,  became  pope  as  Clement 
VIX,  and  died  in  1534.  Meanwhile 
Florence  had  been  ruled  by  other 
members  of  the  Medici  family  or 
by  nominees  of  the  Medici  popes  ; 
and  in  1530  Alessandro  do’  Medici 
was  recognized  as  hereditary  duke 
of  Florence  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  After  a  vicious  and  tyrannical 
career,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
cousin  in  1537.  As  dukes,  and 
from  1569  as  grand  dukes,  the 
family  continued  to  reign  in  Flor¬ 
ence  until  the  line  became  extinct 
in  1737.  Two  of  the  daughters  of 
the  house  became  queen  consorts 
of  France :  Catherine  de’  Medici, 
wife  of  Henry  11,  and  Marie  de’ 
Medici,  second  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

Medici,  Cosimo  de’,  the  Eldee 
(1389-1464).  Florentine  despot. 
The  ^  elder  son  of  Giovanni  de’ 
Medici,  he  inherited  great  wealth. 
On  the  deposition  of  Pope  John 
XXIII,  he  ransomed  him  from  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  sheltered  him 
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MEDICINE  AND  ITS  MASTERS 

diaries  Singer,  D.Sc.,  P.HL.C.P.,  Praeritus  Pro¬ 

fessor  Ox  the  History  of  Medicine,  I,ondon  ITniversity 

A  history  of  mrdiciue,  this  article  forms  a  useful  commentary  on 
those  dealing  with  the  various  diseases,  eg  Leprosy ;  Smallpox; 
Tuherculosis ;  Typhus,  etc.  See  also  Anacsthctia  ;  Anatomy; 
Bacteriology ;  Physiology;  Surgery;  the  bidgiaphtes  of  Harvey, 

Hunter,  jenner,  and  others 


The  earliest  group  of  scientilic 
medical  documents  is  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  Collection,  put  together  about 
300  B.c.  Only  a  small  portion  is  by 
Hippocrates,  and  some  ])ortions 
are  at  least  as  old  as  the  (hti  e.en- 
tury.  Even  the  most  ancient  of 
these  evidently  implies  a  long  and 
settled  civilization,  but  of  this 
earlier  history  we  are  almost 
ignorant.  As  regards  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  contain,  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  writings  is  close  and  accurate 
observation  of  the  course  of  disease 
and  consequent  accuracy  of  pro¬ 
gnosis,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
also  of  diagnosis.  The  general 
theoretical  basis  of  the  collection  is 
that  doctrine  of  the  humours  which 
lasted  till  the  IBth  century.  As 
regards  treatment,  the  best  and 
clearest  works  arc  the  surgical,  (vs- 
pecially  that  on  fractures  and  dislo¬ 
cations,  the  treatment  of  which  is  in 
many  cases  that  of  current  ])ractice. 
The  weakest  feature  is  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  anatomy,  making  accurate 
diagnosis  often  impossible.  Tlicre 
is  no  evidence  of  dissection. 

The  lack  of  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge  was  partially  repaired  by 
the  Lyceum  in  the  4th,  and  by  the 
Alexandrian  school  in  the  3rd 
century.  Both  these  bodies  matle 
advances  also  in  experimental 
physiology.  The  result  of  this 
evolution  is  evident  in  the  work  of 
Cclsus  at  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
century  a.d.  Cclsus  gives  a  very 
exact  account  of  surgical  practice, 
and  has  an  accurate  though  limited 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  is 
clear  and  definite  in  prognosis 
and  diagnosis,  while  his  line  of 
treatment,  cape  dally  in  surgery, 
is  sane,  useful,  and  humane.  He  is 
totally  devoid  of  any  theurgic  ele¬ 
ment.  Bioscoridcs,  who  acted  as 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  Nero, 
carried  on  the  botanical  work  of 
Theophrastus  (370-286  B.c.),  tlie 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  ada])tcd 
the  knowledge  of  herbs  to  medical 
purposes. 

Galen’s  Great  Work 

The  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era  is  a  very  brilliant  period  in 
medical  history.  Hufus  of  Ephesus 
and  Soraniis  of  Ephesus  made 
anatomical  and  physiological  in¬ 
vestigations,  but  especially  indus¬ 
trious  and  scientific  was  Galen  of 
Pergamum.  His  books  form  a 
“gigantic  encyclopaedia  of  the 


knowledge  of  his  time.  He  gave  ns 
th.e  four  classic  symptoms  of  in¬ 
flammation,  differentiated  pneu¬ 
monia  from  pleurisy,  was  the  first 
to  mention  aneurism,  and  described 
the  different  forms  of  phthisis, 
mentioning  its  infectious  nature.” 
(Garrison.)  He  dissected  a  number 
of  animals  and  gave  accurate  ana¬ 
tomical  descriptions.  He  made  nu¬ 
merous  physiological  experiments, 
and  though  his  deductions  were 
often  hasty,  liismethoclsweresound. 

The  ages  that  followed  Galen 
seized  on  his  conclusions  rather 
than  his  methods,  and  progres¬ 
sively  misunderstood  them.  The 
flickering  light  of  medical  science 
hiiriicd  for  a  while  in  Magna 
Graec'.ia,  and  was  still  dimly  glow¬ 
ing  at  Salerno  in  the  llth  century, 
when  it  was  fanned  into  a  fechle 
flame  by  Arabian  learning.  T'rom 
the  8th  until  ihe  12th  century  the 
intellectual  hegemony  was  witli  the 
Orient,  whither  Greek  learning 
pas.sed.  This  material  was  received 
again  into  the  West  by  rctrans- 
lation  from  Araliic  into  Latin,  and 
provided  the  staple  medical  trea¬ 
tises  from  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century. 

Harvey  and  Modern  Medicine 

With  the  16th  century  this  was 
cliangod.  Among  the  earliest 
medical  writers  to  free  themselves 
from  Arabian  tradition  was  Era- 
easi'Or,  who  placed  the  theory  of 
infection  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
Paracelsus,  who  introduced  chemi¬ 
cal  conceptions  into  medicine.  It 
was,  however,  the  anatomists  who 
did  most  to  create  the  now  era  in 
medicine,  and  among  them  the 
greatest  was  Ve.saliiis.  His  ana¬ 
tomy  was  used  by  Ambroise  Pare 
for  the  improvement  of  surgical 
technique.  The  absence  of  exact 
anatomical  description  had  hither¬ 
to  rendered  rational  physiology 
impossible,  but  now  the  researches 
of  Michael  Servetus,  Mateo  Realdo 
Cohjmbo,  and  Hieronymus  T'ahri- 
cius  culminated  in  the  immortal 
work  of  William  Harvey,  whose 
discovery  was  published  in  1628. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
the  central  doctrine  of  modern 
medicine,  and  its  acceptance  and 
comprehension  were  essential  for 
that  progress  in  all  departments 
which  characterised  the  17ih  cen¬ 
tury.  This  period  saw  the  first 
application  of  the  microscope,  with 
«V’hich  the  names  of  Galileo,  Mar¬ 


cello  Malpighi,  Anthony  Leeuwen- 
hoeck,  and  Robert  Hooke  are  asso¬ 
ciated. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  ISth 
century  saw  clinical  teaching 
placed  on  a  recognized  footing  by 
Hermann  Boerhaave,  for  foreign 
students  flocked  to  him  at  Leiden, 
and  his  reputation  became  world¬ 
wide.  Among  his  most  famous 
pupils  were  Albert  von  Haller, 
perhaps  the  most  learned  of  all 
physicians  and  a  profound  and 
original  physiologist,  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  pioneer  of  antisepsis, 
who  did  much  to  humanise  warfare 
and  to  organize  an  efficient  am- 
bulanee  service,  and  William 
Cullen,  who  lacked  originaht}?',  but 
who  introduced  improved  methods 
of  medical  teaching  into  England. 
With  these  men  may  be  mentioned 
three  great  English  clinicians, 
William  Heberden,  a  man  of  one 
book  which  absorbed  his  whole 
life  and  contained  numerous  valu¬ 
able  observations  on  general  medi¬ 
cine,  John  Huxham,  who  did 
valuable  work  in  epidemiology, 
and  Edward  Jenner,  whose  name 
will  always  be  associated  with 
vaccination. 

AH  these  names  pale  before  the 
brilliance  of  John  Hunter,  who  is 
to  he  classed  with  the  very  greatest 
names  in  medicine.  “  His  per¬ 
manent  position  in  science  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  experimental  and  sur¬ 
gical  pathology  and  a  pioneer  in 
comparative  physiology  and  ex¬ 
perimental  morphology  ”  (Garri¬ 
son).  Important  Continental  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Hunter  were  Leo¬ 
pold  Auenbrugger,  the  discoverer 
of  auscultation,  and  Giovanni 
Morgagni,  who  did  for  pathology 
what  Vesalius  had  done  for  ana- 
tomj^  In  England  the  work  of 
Morgagni  was  continued  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Baillifi. 

Some  French  Pioneers 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  the  greatest  advances 
were  made  in  France,  where  Pierre 
Louis,  the  founder  of  medical 
statistics,  Rene  Lacnnec,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  stethoscope  and 
elucidafor  of  thoracic  disease, 
Pierre  Bretonneau,  the  epidemio¬ 
logist,  Jean  Nicholas  Corvisart, 
the  founder  of  modem  cardiology, 
Philippe  Pine],  the  reformer  of  the 
asylum  system,  and  Marie  FranQois 
Bichat,  the  father  of  modern  his¬ 
tology,  form  a  very  remarkable 
group. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  field  ap¬ 
peared  the  Austrians,  Skoda,  the 
great  clinical  expert,  Rokitansky, 
with  his  vast  pathological  ex¬ 
perience,  Hebra,  the  founder  of 
scientific  dermatology,  Semmel- 
weiss,  who  introduced  antiseptic 
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metliods  into  muhvifery,  and 
Politzer,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
modern  s}>eeialists.  These  men 
contributed  to  the  hi^h  re])utation 
of  the  \  ienna  school.  In  Germany 
the  men  of  distinction  in  the  mid- 
19 til  century  were  more  scattered 
than  in  Austria.  Among  them  wer(\ 
the  histologists  Friedrich  Hcnle, 
Rudolph  Kolb  her,  and  Wilhelm 
Waldeyer.  H.  L.  F.  von  Helmholtz 
takes  his  place  in  medicine  as  a 
]>hysiologist,  and  as  inventor  of  the 
o])htlialmoscope.  Hoppe  Seyler, 
Rudolph  Virchow,  Albert  Billroth, 
and  Johann  von  Esmarch  all  did 
fundamental  work. 

The  same  period  in  England  was 
marked  chiefly  by  clinical,  and 
especially  surgical  advance,  follow¬ 
ing  the  stimulus  of  Hunter.  Hcu’c 
(Jharles  Bell  attained  distinction 
alike  in  surgery,  anatomy,  jdiysio- 
logy,  and  art ;  Sharpey  and  Bow¬ 
man  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Abernethy  in  the  organization 
of  medical  teaching ;  Astley 
Cooper,  Syrac,  Liston,  and  Brodie 
laid  the  foundation  of  more  recent 
surgical  developments.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  period  in  which 
these  men  lived  surgery  was  revo¬ 
lutionised  by  the  introduction  of 
anaesthesia  in  Ameriea  by  Morton. 
This  was  popularised  later  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  obstetric  practice 
of  Simpson. 

Contemporary  Developments 

The  latest  period  of  medicine  has 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  two 
men,  neither  of  whom  possessed  a 
medical  diploma.  Darwin,  by 
placing  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
on  an  observational  basis,  gave  a 
new  stimulus  and  meaning  to  all 
forms  of  biological  research,  while 
Pasteur,  and  after  him  Koch  and 
Lister,  by  their  demonstration  of 
the  germinal  origin  of  x)athological 
])rocesscs,  elucidated  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  ])benomena  which  were 
previously  inexplicable. 

The  great  practical  changes  thus 
wTought  have  been  the  universal 
adoption  of  aseptic  principles  in 
surgery  and  the  rise  into  the  front 
rank  of  importance  of  the  study  of 
infective  phenomena  in  medicine. 
Preventive  medicine  and  aseptic 
surgery  have  saved  more  lives 


llisiory  of  Mc'dicitu^  I>. 
Guthrii',  1945:'  IShori.  History  (4 
Medieiuo,  V.  Singer,  2iid  od,  194  5. 

Medicine,  Forknsic,  or  Mkdi- 
(’Ai  JuKisrRiTriRNOK.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  medical  knowledge^  to 
])urposes  of  tlu‘  law.  The  most 
fixapient  occasions  for  its  ('inploy- 
meiit  occur  in  the  investigation  of 
sudden  deaths  or  deaths  from 
causes  other  than  natural.  In  tin' 
coroner’s  court,  the  policr  coiirl, 
and  the  higher  criminal  courts, 
knowledge  of  medicine  aids  llu' 
law  in  the  detection  of  crinu'.  Wlien 
a  dead  body  has  been  fouml,  the 
medical  jurist  may  be  (‘ailed  upon 
to  express  opinion  as  to  tlu^  tinu^ 
which  has  ela]iscd  siru'c  dc'ath. 

Various  forms  of  (k'atbs  from 
violence,  r.r/.  hanging,  strangula¬ 
tion,  drowning,  sliooting,  ])()is()n- 
ing,  leave  distinctive'  f('afun‘H  in 
the  body,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  det('rmine 
whether  death  was  due  to  acek  h'ut, 
suicide,  or  homicide.  Among  tlu^ 
living,  various  matters  rc'lat-ing  to 
birth  or  sex  may  demand  tlu^  lu'lp 
of  the  medical  jurist,  such  as  ([ues- 
tions  arising  in  connexion  with 
illegal  operations,  suits  for  nullity 
of  marriage,  and  cpiestions  of 
paternity.  Another  s])her(^  in 
which  tlic  law  seeks  the  help  of  the 
medical  man  is  insanity,  t Certain 
stringently  enforced  conditions 
must  be  complied  with  befoi'C 
lunatk^s  can  be  certified  as  iusaiu'. 
Medical  evidemai  is  also  reipiired 
when  irresponsibility  for  crime  on 
the  ground  of  insanity  is  |)leiuled 
ill  a  eriiiiinal  charge',  and  in  <iii<'s- 
tions  ix'lating  to  the'  validity  of 
wills  or  contracts  mad('  by  pc'i'sons 
who  are  alleged  to  be  insaiu'. 

Finally,  the  sphere  of  nu'dieal 
jurisprudence  is  now  held  to  (‘ovc'r 
numcTous  matters  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  and  control  of  nic'dical 
practitioners,  such  as  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  functions  of  tilu'  Geiu'ral 
Mc'dical  Council ;  the  question  of 
professional  secrecy  ;  and  the  o])li- 
gation  of  a  medical  ])ractitionr‘r 
to  exercise  reasonable  skill  and 
care  in  the  treatiiK-ut  of  patients. 


I’lii^  (‘{irl  i('st^  ruk'S  governing 
nu'dieid  jirjiet  itioiu'rs  occur  in  the 
Ihuninurahi  Cock' (r/.r.).  Mose.slaid 
down  laws  for  tlic'  ('xaniimd ion  of 
and  r<‘|)oi'(  on  wounds.  In  ancii'iit 
Egypt  nu'dieal  praet.iei'  wa.s  gov- 
('rned  in  det  ail  by  hiw.  Among  the 
GriH'ks  UK'dieiiK'  was  eompara- 
tivc'ly  fr('('  from  reslrietion  by  lau. 
d’lK'  e<'I('l)ra,t('(l  oath  of  Jl'piio- 
ei'atc'S  ('ninieiates  ilu'  etlycal  ])rin- 
ei])le  which  is  today  ri'gardc'd  as 
binding  upon  iiH'dical  nu'ii  geiR'r- 
ally,  muiK'ly,  that  infonnation 
gained  at.  th('  bi'dside  shall  he 
rc'ganlc'd  as  inviohibh'.  Tn  Rome, 
iindc'i'  tlu^  i'(‘puhlie,  medicine  was 
elos('lv  control h'd  hv  law.  ,his- 

t  « 

iinia,n  doalt  with  (pK'stiions  of 
inipol c'liei*,  hermaphroditism,  ('tc., 
and  (ix('d  j.lie  imiximnm  dui’ation 
of  firegiiaimy  a.t.  590  da.ys. 

IVh'dieaJ  jurisprmk'nec'  Ix'eaine  a 
distiiK'l.  hra.neli  euiiiy  in  tlu^  Kith 
(•('ntnry,  and  Gc'orgc',  bisho))  of 
BamlK'i’g,  in  1507  drc'w  iq)  a  eocle 
for  m(Hliea4  evidc'iiee  in  courts  of 
law.  OiK'  of  t  hci  earbk'si  applica¬ 
tions  of  uK'dieal  jurispiaidcuKiC  was 
in  tiu'  inv(\st  igation  of  wit-(di(‘raft, 
and  about  ir)4r>  Dr.  doluuines  Wier 
of  Arnlu'm  ])ublish('d  a  book 
attacking  tihe  folly  and  super¬ 
stition  of  wit.('h<u‘n,14..  This  drew 
u])oti  him  t.lu'  fury  of  the.  Church, 
and  ih('  hook  was  placed  upon  t.he 
Iiuh'x.  Tin*  (‘arlic'sl.  work  on  tlu' 
subject  pnblish(‘d  in  Great.  Britain 
was  Dr.  Sa,mii('l  Farr’s  Elenu'iit.s 
of  Medical  durisprudence,  1787. 
A  ebair  of  nu'dic'aJ  jurisprudence 
was  estahl  islu'd  in  l^dinburgh 
Gnivc'rsity  in  180(5.  On  the  Gon- 
tiiu'id,  th('  s<‘i(‘ue('  was  (h'veloped 
by  F()d('r<'  a.nd  Ta.r(lieu  in  Fi‘anc(‘, 
(irllla  in  Spain,  (tasiu'r  in  Berlin. 

Medicine  Hat.  Town  and  co. 
of  Allx'rta.,  Canada.  Tin'  eo.  is  in 
tlu^  S.E.  of  i.lu'  prov,,  and  eont.ains 
th(‘  E.  Hi'ction  of  the  best  ranelhng 
(‘omit.ry.  'V\w  city  st,ands  on  the  S. 
Sa.skaielK'wan  rivc'r,  17(5  m.  S.E.  of 
Calgaryand  (55(5  in.  W.  of  Whmipc^g. 
It  is  serv('d  by  tlu'  main  Hiu'  of  tlu^ 
G.D.R.  The  buildings  im'lude  the 
Dominion  Lands  oniee,  general 
hospital,  elnirelu'S,  and  schools. 


than  any  previous  medical  mea¬ 
sures,  and  they  have  become  of 
great  economic  importance,  since 
by  reducing  deaths  they  have 
counterbalanced  some  effects  of 
the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  that  has 
set  in  almost  universally. 

4. 

BUiliograpliy .  Medical  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times,  E.  T. 
"Withingfon,  1894;  Introduction  t n 
the  History  of  i\It‘di<-in(',  F.  H. 


Garrison,  4th  eiL  1929;  Great 
Doctors,  H.  E.  8igerist,  Eng.  traus. 


Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Canada.  View  oJ  the  town,  showing  Riverside  Park 

between  the  two  bridges 
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MEDICIN  E-MAN 


It  is  the  tradino-  centre  for  a  lar,n'e 
district,  ant!  ainonir  the  iiuhistrieis 
are  the  inanulaetni'e  (d'  flour, 
bricks,  and  ceincnt.  Nhitural  £>as 
IS  used  for  powei . 

Coal  and  shale  arc  fouiul  iiv  llu' 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  (lOdl )  1(5, 3(54. 

Medicine-Man.  A  practitioner 
of  the  healing  art  and  eognati' 
mystca'ies  in  primitive  culture.  Phe 

t  e  r  lu,  n  o  \v 
gtmerally  prt‘- 
fernal  to  tlie 
s  y  u  0  n  y  ni 
wii(;h  -  doctor, 
(!on  veil  ieutly 
muhraees  such 
native  names 
as  tlic  Eskimo 
angekok,  the 
S.  Amoricam 
\^  a,  y  a  ,  the 
Haaisa  bori, 
and  the  Zulu 
i  n  y  a,  n  g  a,.  I  t 
inijilies  the 
[)  rofessional 
(‘xercise  of 
magical  powers 
in  tlu'  treat¬ 
ment  ofdisease, 

Medicine-Man.  in  prophecy, 
Medicine-Owl,  nud- 

famous  Medicine-  '>“^1'- 

ManoftlieBiacli-  »'«  luiri,  (‘iisui-- 
Soot  Indians  in 
Montana,  IT.S.A. 


consisting  of  three  variable  leaflets 


Medina  Sandstones.  In  geo- 


with  a  pair  of  slender  stipules  logy,  a  group  of  sandstones,  etc., 


at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
d'lie  y(‘Ilo\v,  occasionally  violet, 
llowers  are  clustered  in  short 
sprays,  and  the  seedpod  is  sickle- 
siiapial.  Another  species  is  the 
black  nu'dick,  or  nonsuch  {M. 


of  iSilurian  age,  occurring  near 
Medina  in  Orleans  co.,  JST.Y.,  where 
they  are  quarried  for  building. 

Medina  Sidonia.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cadiz.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 


Iiipiilina)^  a  trailing  biennial  with  Sequillo  river,  20  m.  H.E.  of  Cadiz, 
its  yellow  llowers  in  an  oval  head,  A  ruined  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
like  a  miniature  liop-eone.  The  Medina  Sidonia  crowns  the  hill, 
smooth,  kidney-shaped  potls  of  thi.s  The  town  is  noted  lor  its  pottery, 
species  are  black  when  ripe.  Several  Pop.  (1950)  14,889. 
others  occur,  Imt  are  rare  in  Eng-  Medina  Sidonia,  Alonzo 
land.  Lneerne  (q.v.),  or  purple  Perez  de  Guzman,  7th  Duke 
mecliek  {M.  snfiva),  a  plant  of  the  oe  (1559-1615).  Spanish  admiral. 
Mediterranean  region,  is  largely  Born  Sept.  10,  1550,  a  member  of 
grown  as  a  green  fodder  pilant,  the  famous  Spanish  house  of 


r. 


Soot  Indians  in  ing  success  of 
Montana,  TJ.S.A.  liunt- 

irig,and  kindred  activities  Usually 
set  apart  by  initiation  into  the  con¬ 
ventional  secrets  of  their  vocation, 
carrying  their  mysteriivs  in  a  medi¬ 
cine-bag,  and  wearing  a  distinctive 
dre.ss,  mcdicine-nnm  jirofess  to  con¬ 
trol  physical  and  psyilueal  pluuio- 
mcna  by  viirioiis  means,  iueludiug 
ineanlntion,  dancing,  dnims,  rat¬ 
tles,  horns,  s<ierhic(‘,  appiail,  amu¬ 
lets,  ventrihxjuism,  sleiglit  of  hand, 
and  suggestion.  In  some  cultural 
regions  are  addetl  such  preventivi' 
and  curative  nu'tliods  as  sweafing, 
m  a  8  s  a-  g  e  , 
countin' -irrita¬ 
tion,  bio  0(1-  ; 

letting,  em-  "  ff- 

pineal  cleeoe- 

tions,  onietioH,  "X 

a  n  d  e  rude  „  I 

surgery.  See  ^ 

Exorcism:  f.#  ! 

Magic;  Rain-  ""  ^  j 

making  Cus-  '  -  I  , 

toms.  '  *' 

M  e  d  i  c  k  , , ,  4  I'  'f'l 

(Medicago  fal-  ‘“’iki  I  ,,  m 

cata).  Peren-  Medick.  Medicago 

nial  bprh  nf  sativa, flower  sprays 
n  ai  neiD  ot  ^  Mediterranean 

the  family  medick 

Legnminosae. 

A  native  of  Europe  (including 
the  E.  counties  of  England),  India, 
and  N.  Asia,  it  attains  a  height 
of  6  ins.  to  2  ft.,  and  1ms  leaves 


and  has  become  naturalised  here. 

Medina.  City  of  Arabia.  It  lies 
about  240  m.  N.  of  Mecca,  and  is 
connected  by  the  Idejaz  rly.  with 
tlie  P a  1  e s  t  i  n  (\ 

Syrian,  and  Bag- 

dad  rlv\4.  It  is  ; 

the  second  holy 
city  of  th(‘  H.  ' 

IMiislims,  be-  ;■  ^  ' 

ea,use  it  eontahis 

MaPomet,  and  it  .vSfe 
is  often  called 
the  P  r  o  ))  li  e  t  \s 
City.  The  tomb 

place.  T  h  e 

I' e  s  i  d e  n 0 e  of  . 

Mahomet  aft(T 

Ins  llight  irom  '.ijf 

Mrcci,  (122.  it 

was  also  the  I 

home  of  the  inHM 

earlii'st  caliphs.  '< 

As  a  tm'ininus  of  k  'f  %’Vj^ 
the  U(\jaz  Rly,,  k  ^ 
whiidi  nmefied  it 
in  1908,  Medina 
has  a  consider- 

able  trade.  Its  Medina,  Arabia, 
port  on  the  Red 

Bea  is  Yembo,  125  m.  to  the  S.W. 

Before  the  First  Great  War  all 
non-Muslims  were  rigidly  cx- 


Guzman,  he  was  chosen  by  Philip 
II  of  Spain  to  command  the 
Armada  sent  against  England  in 
158S,  on  the  ground  that  his  rank 
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Medina,  Arabia. 


Main  street  oi  the  city,  leading  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet 

as  the  highest  of  Spanish  grandees 
would  ensure  obedience.  He  had 
no  qualifications,  and  was  to  be 


non-Mushms  were  ngicuy  cx-  no  quauiications,  ana  was  ro  oe 
eluded  from  it,  but,  like  Mecca,  it  guided  by  advisers  and  instructions, 
was  visited  by  Burton  and  other  On  his  return  he  hid  himself  in  his 
Christian  observers.  During  the  palace  at  San  Lucar.  Subsequent 
First  Great  M^ar  it  wms  attacked  disasters  to  the  Spanish  navy  under 
by  the  Hejaz  army,  in  1916,  but  his  charge  were  the  failure  to 
the  attempt  failed.  Thereafter  it  protect  Cadiz  from  the  British  and 
was  invested,  but  somcwliat  loose-  Dutch  in  1596,  and  a  defeat  off 
ly,  and  it  di(l  not  finally  yield  till  Gibraltar  in  1606.  See  Armada. 
Jan.,  1919,  when,  on  representa-  Medinet-el-Fayum  or  Fayum„ 
tions  from  Constantinople  insisting  City  in  Faynm  prov.,  Egypt,  25  m. 
on  its  compliance  with  the  terms  S.W.  of  Cairo  by  rail.  It  is  pictur- 
of  the  armistice,  its  garrison  laid  esquely  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
down  their  arms.  Pop.  50,000,  but  Ruhr  Yusuf Pop.  (t^st.)  89,000. 
this  number  is  greatly  exceeded  The  ancient  Shedet,  it  was  the  seat 
during  tfc  pilgrimage  season.  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile  god 
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Mediterranean  Sea.  Map  oi  the  world’s  largest  enclosed  sea,  which  lies  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  one 
connexion,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  open  ocean,  and  is  fed  directly  by  one  great  river,  the  Nile 


Sobek  ;  the  Greeks  named  it  Cro- 
codilopolis,  but  Ptolemy  II  Phila- 
delphus  renamed  it  Arsinoc  in 
honour  of  his  sister-wife.  The 
mounds  of  Arsinoe,  N.  of  the  town, 
have  yielded  rich  finds  of  papyri. 

MedinetHabu.  Early  Christian 
village  on  the  W.  plain  of  Thebes, 
Upper  Egypt,  Its  more  ancient, 
remains  include  Raineses  Ill’s 
funerary  temple,  approached 
through  a  three-storied  pavilion 
with  inverted  battlements  of  Sy¬ 
rian  design.  Its  sculptured  scenes 
commemorate  Egyptian  victories 
over  sea  raiders,  among  them 
Philistines,  and  include  the  earliest 
representation  of  a  naval  battle. 

Mediolanum.  *9ee  Milan. 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  The.  Volume  of  thoughts 
setting  forth  the  Stoic  philosophy 
as  received  and  modified  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni¬ 
nus.  The  work  has  long  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  among 
ethical  writings,  and  is  notable  for 
being  suffused  and  softened  by  al¬ 
most  Christian  feeling.  Well- 
known  Eng.  trans.  are  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  1701  ;  George  Long,  1862. 

Mediterranean  Fleet.  Title 
of  units  of  the  Royal  Navy  serving 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  En¬ 
trusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
imperial  lines  of  communication 
with  India,  the  Par  East,  and 
Australia,  and  with  the  defence  of 
the  northern  termination  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  fleet  was  based  on 
Malta  and  Alexandria  until  the 
latter  port  was  handed  over  to  the 
Egyptian  government  in  1946,  It 
is  not  concerned  wdth  the  defence 
of  Gibraltar,  which  is  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  army  and  the 
Home  Fleet.  Between  the  two 


Great  Wars  the  Htrength  of  the 
Mediterranean  force  W'an  ki^pt  at 
such  a  level  that,  in  conjuiierion 
with  the  French  navy,  parity  was 
maintained  with  the  Italian  navy. 

The  fleet  was  h(*avily  reinfore.i'd 
after  the  surrender  of  Fraiuai  in 
June,  1940,  hut  was  alwiiys  nu¬ 
merically  inferior  to  the  Italians. 
If  it  had  not  sncciTHled  in  eon- 
trolling  the  eastern  basin  of  the; 
Mediterranean  in  1940—11,  Malta, 
Alexandria,  and  Port  Said  might 
all  have  fallen,  the  eanipaigns  in 
Abyssinia,  Libya,  and  Syria  could 
scarcely  have  been  conducted,  and 
the  British  position  in  the  Middle 
East  would  have  been  jeoiiardised. 
In  addition  to  defeating  the  Italian 
navy,  hunting  U-boats,  and  with¬ 
drawing  the  army  from  GixH'.ee 
and  Crete,  the  Meditcrrancnwi  ilec^b 
also  escorted  vital  Malta  convoys. 
/SVe  Mediterranean  Thcatrcn 
Mediterranean  Sea  (Lat. 
wedza,  middle ;  ierm,  land).  Lar¬ 
gest  expanse  of  inland  water  in 
the  world.  It  w'ashes  the  shorcB  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  is, 
physically,  a  relic  of  a  much  larger 
sheet  of  water  which  exten(h‘d'in 
earlier  geological  times  E.  and  N.IL 
to  the  Arctic.  To  the  S.  and  S.E, 
is  the  geologically  old  plateau  of 
Africa,  to  the  N.  the  comparatively 
young  mountains  of  S.  Europe^. 

It  comprises  three  basins :  E., 
central,  and  W.  The  E.  basin, 
about  1,200  m.  long,  between  Sicily 
and  Palestine,  is  almost  surrounded 
by  the  plateaux  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  ;  most  of  it  is 
more  than  a  mile  deep,  while  the 
greatest  depth,  14,400  ft.,  has  been 
sounded  between  Malta  and  Crete. 
The  W.  basin  is  about  96(J^m.  long, 
and  is  deepest  in  the  Tyrrhenian 


Sea,  12,200  ft.  This  basin  has  been 
l(‘ft  by  a  fouinhnnng  of  ancient 
laud,  juid  round  it.  tlnu’c  are  still 
arenas  of  wea-kness  in  tlio  earth’s 
e.rust  ;  round  it  also  tlui  mountain 
syshnn- -Arias,  AptMuniU's,  Alps — ' 
bdongs  to  the  sanu'i  g(H)logieal 
piu’iod,  tluJLn’tiary,  when  tlu^  baek- 
boiK^  of  EuroiK^  was  made.  The 
emitral  basin  H.  of  Sidly  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  200  m.  long,  and 
sliallow,  with  a  nuiximum  depth  of 
4,200  ft. 

Adriatic.  >S<'a  is  shallow  at 
the  N.  end  and  (hx^p  in  the  S., 
wlnn’t*!  th('  H('a  oeeupies  an  area 
which  list'd  to  form  the  g<H)logically 
anch'iit  Dalmatia ;  the  Acigoan  Si*a, 
witli  it.s  se.atttu'ed  islets  and  seat- 
ti'red  det'iis,  similarly  oe.eupies  part 
of  an  aiuhtmt  At'gi'an  plarinm.  The 
large  islands  of  llu^  Mixliri'rranean 
are  eitlu'r  rt'liiis  of  juieimit  land- 
maHH(‘H-“Corsiea  and  Sardinia  of 
riit«  aneiinit  Tyrrhenis,  Chios  and 
Rhodes  of  the  ancient  Aegean 
plattmu—or  tlH^y  art»)  detached 
fragments  of  the  great  E.- W.  moun¬ 
tain  system  of  Eurasia.  The 
Balearic  IhImikIs  connect  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Alps  ;  Sicily  joins 
the  Atlas  Mts.  to  the  Apennines, 
while  Crete  and  Cyprus  connect  the 
Pindus  Mts.  with  the  Taurus  Mts. 
and  the  Camiasus. 

TJie  wat(Ts  of  the  Mediterranean 
evaporate  very  rapidly,  for  imme- 
(Hatoly  to  the  S.  is  the  rainless 
Sahara.  During  summor  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area  is  almost  evory- 
wliore  arid  and  hot.  Rains  fall  in 
the  late  autumn  and  winter,  but 
the  total  quantity  is  small.  The 
Nile  is  the  only  groat  river  which 
feeds  the  sea  directly,  and  its  out¬ 
put  is  small  except  during  the  flood, 
and  the  flood  water  is  gradually 
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being  retained  for  irrigation  ;  the 
output  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  and  Ebro 
is  of  little  value. 

The  Mediterranean  has  two 
water  gates  ;  one  to  the  Black  Sea 
in  the  N.E.  and  one  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  the  W.  ;  each  is  a  sill  be¬ 
tween  deep  basins  on  cither  side. 
Because  of  the  great  evaporation, 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  more  saline  and  denser  than 
the  waters  beyond  the  sills,  so  that 
in  each  case  lighter  and  fresher 
water  llow's  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  as  a  surface  current,  while 
salter  and  heavier  water  creeps 
over  the  sill  as  an  outward  current 
of  less  volume.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  virtually  tideless. 

The  hot,  dry,  almost  cloudless 
summers  and  the  warm  winters  of 
the  Mediterranean  area,  with  their 
accompaniment  of  rain,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  definite  type  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  can  survive  the  sum¬ 
mer  scorching. 

Cradle  of  Western  Civilization 

It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
the  history  of  Western  civilization 
that  progress  came  westward  along 
the  Mediterranean  ;  from  Levan¬ 
tine  sources  in  ancient  times  Rome 
learned  from  Greece  and  Egypt, 
from  Levantine  sources  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  Christian  Europe  learned 
from  the  Saracen.  From  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Western  Europe  learned 
the  art  of  seamanship  ;  from  the 
trading  communities  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  Western  Europe  im¬ 
bibed  ideas  of  cooperative  com¬ 
panies  of  merchant  adventurers, 
with  the  consequence  that  England 
achieved  through  the  East  India, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  other  companies, 
the  possession  of  large  areas  over¬ 
seas.  Of  these  India  was  early  of 
greatest  value,  and  the  need  for 
quick  transit  between  the  U.K.and 
India  eventually  led  to  the  cutting 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  interest  in  Egypt.  /S’ee  Aragon; 
Atlantic  ;  Levant ;  Sea-Power. 

Mediterranean  Theatre  of 
Operations.  .  After  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  canal,  1809,  control  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
maintain  imperial  communications 
with  India,  the  h'ar  East,  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  became  a  prime  object  of 
British  policy.  Until  the  advent  of 
the  submarine  and  of  bombing 
from  the  air,  Great  Britain’s  stra¬ 
tegic  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
proved  unassailable.  With  naval 
bases  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  she 
required  only  a  comparatively 
small  army  to  defend  the  canal ; 
sea  power  made  it  possible  for 
British  Mediterranean  garrisons  to 
be  reinforced  at  will,  while  the  arid 
kSinai,  Western,  and  Libyan  deserts 


protected  Egypt  against  mvasioii 
by  land. 

Britain’s  strategic  strength  in 
the  Mediterranean  first  showed  de¬ 
terioration  m  the  First  Great  War, 
when  German  submarines  took 
heavy  toll  of  Allied  shipping  using 
the  inland  sea.  After  that  war  the 
increasing  range  and  power  of  land- 
based  artillery  suggested  that, 
while  Gibraltar  might  remain  im¬ 
pregnable  against  direct  assault, 
it  was  no  longer  a  safe  naval  base 
in  the  event  of  a  hostile  Spain. 
Because  of  its  central  position, 
beyond  the  range  of  coastal  artil¬ 
lery,  Malta  was  developed  as  the 
principal  British  naval  base  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Italy’s  rise  under  Mussolini  and 
her  development  of  bombing  air¬ 
craft  altered  the  strategic  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  considerably.  From  bases  on 
the  Italian  mainland,  the  Dodecan¬ 
ese  Is.,  and  Pantellaria,  Italian 
bombers,  submarines,  and  surface 
craft  could  render  extremely 
dangerous  the  passage  of  British 
shipping  through  the  Sicilian 
channel  and  adjacent  waters,  and 
threatened  the  security  of  Malta. 
The  construction  by  Mussolini  of 
a  motor  road  along  the  1,100  m. 
of  seaboard  from  Tunisia  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  his  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  large  and  mobile  army 
in  Libya,  became  a  potential 
threat  to  the  security  of  Egypt ; 
and  operations  of  Italian  mech¬ 
anised  columns  in  the  suppression 
of  tribal  revolts  showed  that  the 
desert  was  no  longer  impassable. 

The  Second  Great  War 

When  war  broke  out  in  Sept., 
1930,  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  a  good  margin  of  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  a 
considerable  British  fleet  was  based 
on  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  while  a  large  part  of  the 
French  navy  was  concentrated  at 
bases  on  both  sides  of  the  western 
Mediterranean.  Italy  through  her 
seizure  of  Albania  (y-r.),  had  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  Adriatic. 

With  the  defeat  of  France  and 
the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  in 
Juno,  1940,  Italy’s  formidable  na¬ 
val  forces  were  ranged  against  the 
R.N.,  deprived  not  only  of  the  aid 
of  the  French  fleet,  but  also  of  the 
use  of  French  bases  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  while  French  armies  in 
Syria,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Moroc¬ 
co,  remaining  under  Vichy  control, 
were  lost  to  the  British  cause. 

Immediately  after  her  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  Italy  opened  a  sub¬ 
marine  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  shiking  of  a  considerable 
number  of  British  ships.  How¬ 


ever,  the  Italians,  despite  theii’  nu¬ 
merical  superiority,  preferred  to 
preserve  their  cruisers  and  battle¬ 
ships.  The  Rj.N.  made  up  for  its 
weakness  by  an  aggressive  policy 
of  seeking  out  Italian  warsliips 
and  bringing  them  to  action. 

The  flrst  surface  action  was  on 
Jul}’  9,  1940,  ’when  a  British  squad¬ 
ron  made  contact  with  Italian 
battleships  tuid  cruisers  E.  of  Mal¬ 
ta  ;  an  enemy  cruiser  and  a  battle¬ 
ship  were  damaged  before  the  Itali¬ 
ans  found  refnge  under  their  shore 
batteries.  Ten  da^^s  later  the 
Italian  cruiser  Bartolomeo  Coileoui 
{q.v.)  was  sunk  by  the  Australian 
cruiser  Sydney. 

Struggle  by  Sea  and  Air 

But  it  was  Axis  air  power,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  it  passed  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  that  was  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  British  Mediterranean 
position.  On  June  11,  1940,  Italian 
aircraft  made  their  flrst  raid  on 
Malta,  beginning  an  air  siege  that 
was  to  last  for  over  two  years. 
British  routes  through  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  severed,  and  even 
naval  communication  between  the 
bases  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria  became  hazardous. 

On  Oct.  28,  1940,  Italy  attacked 
Greece  {q.v.),  and  the  R.N.  and  the 
R.A.F.,  coming  to  the  support  of 
the  Greek  navy  and  to  ensure  a 
flow  of  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  the  Greek  army,  established  air 
and  naval  bases  in  Greece  and  on 
Crete,  The  increase  in  British 
strategic  naval  and  air  power  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  offensive  that  cap¬ 
tured  Benghazi,  Feb.  6,  1941. 

Italy  concentrated  her  main 
fleet  at  Taranto  to  protect  the 
Adriatic.  On  Nov.  11,  1040,  19 
torpedo- carrying  aircraft  from  the 
carriers  Illustrious  and  Ark  Royal 
{q.v.)  attacked  the  anchored  war- 
shijis  and  put  three  battleships  and 
two  cruisers  out  of  action. 

Early  in  1941,  the  Luftwaffe  vir¬ 
tually  replaced  the  Regia  Aero- 
nautica,  and  air  attacks  on  British 
ships,  especially  by  dive-bombing, 
greatly  increased ;  while  Italian 
submarmes,  officered  by  Germans, 
iritensilied  underwater  attack. 

An  Allied  naval  bombardment 
of  Genoa,  Feb.  9,  1941,  seidously 
disorganized  for  a  time  Axis  su]!- 
plies  to  N.  Africa.  At  the  same 
time,  a  concentrated  air  attack  on 
a  large  British  convoy  to  Greece 
W'as  beaten  off,  though  the  cruiser 
Southampton  was  sunk  and  the 
carrier  IllUvStrious  badly  damaged. 

On  Iflareh  27,  1941,  Adm.  ('uii- 
ningham,  e.-in-c.  British  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet,  received  reports  from 
air  reconnaissance  that  a  consider- 
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able  Italian  tb'ot  was  making  lor 
Cl'cte.  Putting  to  sea  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  he  made  eontaet  with  the 
enemy  off  jMa-tapan  {q.i'.),  and  in 
the  subseciuent  action  sank  three 
cruisers  and  two  destroyers,  and 
damaged  one  battleship.  Matapan 
was  a  signal  vietorv  for  the  R.N., 
Init  while  the  British  lleet  had  been 
drawn  off  by  the  Italian  sortie', 
the  enemy  had  moved  a  large  eon- 
vov  from  Italy  to  N.  Africa  which 
enabled  the  Axis  armies  to  force 
the  British  back  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier  once  more,  and  the  B.N. 
was  confronted  with  the  further 
heavy  task  of  vsup})lying  the  British 
garrison  left  behiinl  at  Tobruk. 

On  Ajiril  6,  1041,  German  ar- 
moiirerl  divisions  invaded  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia.  Within  three 
weeks  the  Allies  had  to  evai'iiate 
the  Greek  mainland,  an  o})eration 
completed  under  cover  of  the  B,.N. 
on  May  1.  A  gallant  stand  was 
made  on  Crete,  but  this,  too,  was 
evacuated  May  28-June  1  uiuh'r 
naval  cover  for  the  loss  of  three 
cruisers  and  four  destroyers. 

The  Turning  Point 

Throughout  the  rest  of  1941,  the 
British  ]iosition  in  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  gradually  worsened.  On  Nov. 
14  the  carrier  Ark  Royal  was  tor- 
jiedoed  ami  sunk,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney  six 
days  later.  On  the  24th  the  eruiser 
Dunedin  was  lost,  on  the  2oth  the 
battleship  Barham  ;  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
damaged.  After  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  Malaya,  British  naval  ships 
were  transferred  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Far  East,  and  at  one 
period  the  heaviest  British  naval 
force  in  the  Mediterranean  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  cruisers. 

By  continuing  its  aggressive 
polic.y,  howmver,  the  R.'JN.  (‘on- 
cealed  its  weakness.  British  des¬ 
troyers  and  submarines,  the  R,  A.  F. 
and  Fleet  Air  Ann  between  them, 
despite  the  cover  provided  by 
enemy  aircraft  based  on  Crete,  des¬ 
troyed  at  least  half  the  Axis  trans¬ 
ports  and  supply  ships  for  N. 
Africa;  some  40  British  submarines 
Avere  lost  in  these  operations.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  Axis  was  able  to  build 
up  and  maintain  in  N.  Africa  an 
army  of  150,000  men. 

But  the  British  managed  to 
retain  air  and  naval  control  over 
the  S.E.  Mediteri'anean,  though  by 
June,  1942,  the  British  armies  in 
N.  Africa  had  been  forced  back  a 
second  time  to  the  Egyptian  front¬ 
ier,  Tobruk  had  been  lost,  and  the 
maintenaiiee  of  Malta  imposed  a 
(‘onstaat  drain  ou  shijis,  airevaft, 
and  men.  The  central  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  almost  untenable  even 


for  British  naval  craft.  Tlu'  ('vil 
effects  of  this  situation  Ix'caiue  ap- 
jiarent  politically  in  the  attfitudc'  o(‘ 
Sj)ain,  Turkey,  and  \'iehy  France'. 

I'lieii  t'ame  tlu'  decisive  Ihit.isli 
vicUay  at  Alaini'in  and  tlu'  Anglo- 
F.S.  landings  in  Fn'iudi  N.  Africa. 
When  th('  Sth  army  eaiptured  Trip¬ 
oli,  the  Medit('r?'an(*aii,  (i'om  Gib¬ 
raltar  to  Alexandria,  Avas  virtAially 
closed  to  Axis  ships,  and  the  Ger- 
ma,n  armies  in  N.  AlViea,  wc'ix' 
trajyped.  Now  in  e-ompleic'  (‘om- 
umnd  of  the  air,  Allied  a.ireralf 
A^'cre,  able  to  prevent  all  l>ut>  a  lew 
of  the  ('lu'my  Ix'ing  flown  ouii,  and 
on  Alay  12,  1943,  the  last  ('iieniy 
forces  in  N.  Africa,  surre'ndert'd, 
Malta,  imm('(liai,(‘ly  In'caim^  an 
advanced  base,  Algic'rs  becoming 
the  main  Allied  base  for  I\l('dil,('r- 
raiu'an  opc'ratioiis  until  tliis  was 
transferiA'd  In  Italy,  duiu'  39,  If)  11. 
After  the  8tli  army  ('ntc'rc'd  Tunis, 
by  arrangements  imule  at  (hsfi- 
hlaneain  Jan.,  1943,  the  eoininaud 
was  reorganized,  with  (h'li.  Fisi'ii- 
hower  supreme  c.-in-e.  of  all  Allied 
forces,  (Jen.  AIexa,ml(‘r  as  his  d('p- 
iity,  in  charge  of  ground  operations, 
Air  Marshal  Tedder,  as  air  e.-in-<'., 
and  Sir  Amh'ew  Gunniiigham  as 
c.-iii-e.  M('dit('rran- 
ean  ua,  va,  1  foi-ees. 

Fantellaria  (q.v.)  sur- 
renderecl  to  the  Allies 
on  June  1 1,  and  Lam¬ 
pedusa  (q.v.)  the  next 
day;  am!  ou  July  10 
Allied  troo])s  lauded 

on  iSieilv  with  little 
« 

air  or  naval  interh'r- 
ence  from  tlu'  enc'rny. 

ILdy  eai)itiilat,e(l  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the 
Allies  on  Sept.  3,  and 
on  the  10th  the  sur- 
remlerod  Italian  Ihx't  reuelu'd 
Malta.  On  Sept.  3  also  thc'  Allic's 
invaded  Italy,  thus  s('('uring  their 
first  foothold  on  tlu^  EiirofK'an 
mainland.  Corsica  was  liherab'd 
between  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  4  ;  a, ml 
thc  Germans  evacamtcal  Sarflinin, 
Se])t.  18,  but  they  did  not,  as  tlu^ 
Allies  had  hoped,  evae\iate  Ita,ly. 
Instead  they  turned  tlu'ir  former 
ally’s  country  into  a  l)a,ttlegrouml 
over  AA'hich  the  longc^st  drawn-out 
and  one  of  the  most  desiruetha', 
campaigns  of  the  war  was  Ibught. 
In  the  Mediterranean  basin,  how¬ 
ever,  despite  such  sctbacdcs  as  the 
oeeupation  by  thc  Germans  of  ilu' 
l)o(le(‘anese  {q.v.),  thc  Allit's  now 
had  supremacy  in  the  Mt‘dit(*rran- 
ean  ;  a  supivmac'y  that  nuuh*  pos¬ 
sible  the  landing  on  tlu'  Frem-li  Ri¬ 
viera  against  m'gligibh'  opposifiion 
(‘X-eept  on  land  in  Aug.,  U)44.  Nee 
Crete;  Eighth  Army;  (bhraltar  ; 
Greece,  Campaign  in  ;  Ua,ly,  Cam¬ 


Medlar.  Fruit  and  leaves 
o!  this  hardy  tree 


paign  m  ;  Malta,  in  the  Second 
Great  \Yir  ;  North  Africa  Cam- 
paigiis;  Ifoynl  Na  vy  ;  St'cond  Great 

W'ar,  ('fc. 

Mediterranean  Stages.  In 
gc'ology,  two  subdivisions  of  the 
Mio('('U('.  OMie  lirsi,  Mediterranean 
single  ri'siiltvd  in  the  marine 
dc'posit'S  on  tln^  lloor  of  the  great 
llungarian  S(‘a,  and  eomjirises  thc 
(irst  Mioet'iu'  period.  During  the 
sc'eond  stag(',  corresponding  to  the 
third  Mi()('('ne  ix'riod,  the  Hnn- 
ga,riaii  plain  was  again  covered  by 
th('  S(‘:i.  I>('t,w('('n  tli('S(^  stages  the 
l)lain  was  eoverc'd  by  a  series  of 
salt/  lake's.  NVv:  Mioei'iie. 

Medjcrda.  Ohmisiaii  river.  It 
rist's  lu'ar  lAlmmissa,  between 
Ok'bi'ssa,  and  Siil<-i\liras  in  Algeria, 
and  Hows  about/ 300  m.  ('astwards. 
It/  (‘idurs  Ihinisia.  t,hroiigh  wild 
gorg('s  and  falls  into  tlic',  sea 
t/brough  l/ln^  salt/  lain'  at  Rorto 
ICu'ina.  II.  is  mueli  too  rapid  to  he 
na,vigabh\  ll.s  x’alh'y  was  the 
sei'iK^  of  violent  lighting  during 
the  Second  Great  \Va,r.  NVe  North 
Ali'iea  <'a,mpa,lgn. 

Medlar  ( H/e-svaV/os-  qviinauictf). 
Hardy  tr(*e,  numilx'r  of  the.  family 

R, osa,('('a('.  It.  is  a  uat  iv(*  of  Greece^, 

Rersia, ,  and  Asia 
Minor,  ami  is  found 
wild  in  Ib'itain  oc'ea- 
sioinlly,  though  it  is 
not/  imligc'mniH.  As  a 
wild  t/HH^  it  has  spiny 
branelK'S,  hut  in  or¬ 
chards  l/hc  HpiiK'H  dis- 
a,pp(*ar.  The  lauee- 
sluipc'd  lea/Ves  are 
downy  on  t.lu^  iinder- 
Hid(\  and  t/lu'  solitary 
whit.t'  llo\v('rs  a,rc  U 
in.  across,  with  woolly 
calyx.  TIk'hc  appear 
in  Ma,y  or  .lumg  a,ml  giv(^  place  to 
t/he  globuhir  grec'ii  fruit.,  which  has 
tluulcpreHH('<l  tof)  marked  out  by  the 
persistimt/  eU/Iyx-lobc's.  It  has  a 
sub-acid  llavour.  It  thrives  in  any 
ordinary  moist  soil,  'Iho  fruit 
sliould  be  stored  in  a  cool  room  to 
“  blet  ”  uiit,il  it  is  brown  and  on 
tlu‘.  verges  of  decomposition.  It  is 
useful  for  flavouring  tnirposes  and 
for  making  ji'llii'S.  Medlars  arc 
pr()paga,t/('d  by  budding  or  grafting 
on  pivir  or  (piima^  stocks. 

Medmenham.  Parish  and  vil¬ 
lage  of  Rucks,  England.  .It  is  3  m. 

S. W.  of  Marlow.  A  Cistercian 
al)lu\y  was  foumhsl  liere  in  1204. 
On  t,he  sit/(*  a.  n'siih'm'o  was  built, 
\\  hcr(‘,  in  tlu‘  1 8t,h  c(mt.  Sir  Francis 
l)a,shwoo(l  <'Ht/n hlislu'd  a  mock 
ordm'  of  Frnucisca  ns,  notorious 
as  Hu'  lb'll  Firc' (dub.  Mi'dmen- 
hani  was  a,  pliot.ogrupliic' iiil (U'prc- 
tatioii  (('iitri'  of  lh(^  It.A.F.  in  the 
S('(a)n(l  ( b'('af/ W'ar.  /bvno  Mednaiu. 
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Medoc.  Dist.  uf  Fraiu'e,  \V.  of 
the  (Jironcle  estuary.  The  chief 
subdivision  of  the  Cliroude  viti- 
cultural  re^don,  it  iiroduccs  little 
white  wine,  but  yields  some  of  the 
most  famous  varieties  of  red  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Vineyards  in  the  parishes 
of  Pauillac,  Margaux,  St.  Julien, 
etc.,  give  the  Medoc  wines  their 
speciH(3  names. 

Medulla.  Biological  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
especially  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  also 
used  to  describe  the  central  nucilei 
of  organs  such  as  the  kidney,  and, 
in  botany,  to  the  pith  of  stems, 
roots,  and  other  parts  of  plants 
which  are  constructed  in  layers. 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  brain,  contain¬ 
ing  the  nuclei  of  cranial  nerves, 
which  govern  such  vital  functions 
of  the  body  as  respiration  and  the 
movements  of  the  heart. 

Medum  or  Mkyditm.  Ancient 
necropolis  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  40  m.  upstream  from  Cairo, 
Upper  Kgypt.  It  contains  the  old¬ 
est  true  pyramid,  attributed  to 
Hneferu,  predecessor  of  Khufu. 
Mastaba-tombs  of  IVth  dynasty 
officials  yielded  some  of  the  best- 
known  works  of  Old  Kingdom  art, 
notably  the  incomparable  statues 
of  Raliotep  and  bis  wife  Nefcrt, 
a*.d  a  fresco  of  geese,  in  the  Cairo 
Museum.  Pron.  maydoom. 

Medusa.  In  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  three  Gorgons.  See  Cel¬ 
lini,  B.  ;  Gorgon  ;  Perseus. 

Medusa.  Name  applied  to  many 
types  of  jelly-fish  (<7.r.)  which 
assume  the  form  of  free-swimming 
bells  or  parachutes.  They  are 
marine  animals,  and  vary  in  size 
from  microscopic  forms  to  bells 
measuring  over  G  ft.  in  diameter. 
Many  species  occur  round  tlic 
British  coasts,  but  the  finest  a, re 
restricted  to  the  tropics.  Fossil 
remains  of  medusae  are  rare  on 
account  of  their  structure,  but 
some  have  been  found  in  Cambrian 
and  Jurassic  rocks.  These  remains 
are  nearly  always  in  the  form  of 
impres.sions  or  casts.  See  Coelen- 
terata. 

Medway.  River  of  England.  It 
rises  in  three  headstreams,  two  in 
Sussex  anj  one  in  Surrey,  in  the 
Weald,  and  flows  generally  N.E. 
through  Kent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  which  it  enters  by  a  wide 
estuary.  Tonbridge,  Maidstone, 
Rochester,  and  Chatham  are  on  its 
banks,  and  large  vessels  can  ascend 
to  Rochester.  Sheerness  stands  at 
the  E.  entrance  to  the  estuary. 
Its  length  is  70  m.,  including  12  m. 
of  estuary.  The  river  preserves  a 
curious  distinction  in  nomencla¬ 
ture,  those  born  on  the  right  bank 


being  known  as  men  of  Kent,  those 
on  the  left  as  Kentish  men. 

^1875-1943). 
anrl  author. 
Born  at  Staple- 
ford,  Notts, 
July  21,  1875, 
and  educated 
there,  he  be¬ 
came  in  1891  a 
junior  reporter 
ontheNotting- 
h  a  m  Daily 
Express  then 
edited  by  J.  A. 
(later  Sir  John) 
Hammerton.  At  20  he  was  editor 
of  the  Nottingham  Evening 
News,  He  moved  to  London, 
edited  Black  and  White,  1901-03, 
and  was  active  as  a  free-lance. 
Lord  Northcliffe  made  him  literary 
editor  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  1903-05;  and 
then  with  the 
H  armsw  oi'th  Self - 
Educator  began 
the  .series  of  instruc¬ 
tional  books  for 
which  he  is  chiefly 
remembered.  In 
1908  be  began  the 
editing  of  the  work 
with  which  his  name 
is  chieily  associated, 

The  Children’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia  [q.v.),  which  was  strik¬ 
ingly  successful  and  was  translated 
into  French,  Italian,  Arabic, 
Spanish,  Chinese,  and  other  langu¬ 
ages,  selling  millions  of  sets. 
Workmg  on  the  same  lines,  Mee 
next  developed  My  Magazine  (first 
called  The  New  Children’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  then  The  Children’s 
Magazine).  A  feature  of  this  was 
a  supplement  called  the  Little 
Paper,  which  in  1919  was 
established  as  a  separate  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Children’s  Newspaper. 
He  collaborated  with  Sir  John 
Hammerton  in  the  editing  of  some 
earlier  publications,  including  The 
World’s  Great  Books  and  series  on 
natural  history  and  popular 
science,  and  the  life  of  Jesus.  His 
last  work  was  The  King’s  England, 
a  series  of  guides  to  the  English 
countiovS.  He  died  May  27,  1943. 

Meegeren,  H.  van.  Sa-e  under 
False  Antiquities. 

Meer,  Jan  van  der  (1628-91). 
Dutch  painter.  Born  at  Haarlem, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  de  Wet, 
visited  Italy  when  young  with 
Lieven  van  der  Schuur,  and  painted 
landscapes  with  cattle  and  figures. 
He  died  at  Haarlem.  Vermeer  {q.v.) 
was  also  named  van  der  Meer. 

Meerane.  Town  of  E.  Germany, 
in  Saxony.  It  is  situated  21  m. 
W.  of  Chemnitz  and  38  m.  S.  of 


Leipzig.  The  chief  building  was  a 
church,  dating  mainly  from  the 
13th  century.  The  town  manu¬ 
factured  woollen  goods  and  tex¬ 
tiles  of  other  kinds,  also  machinery. 

Meeraugen  Spitze.  Peak  of 
the  High  Tatra  Mts.  in  central 
Europe,  alt.  8,210  ft.  It  is  situated 
near  the  boundary  of  Poland  and 
Czecho-tSlovakia,  4  m.  N.W.  o' 
the  Franz- Josephs  or  Gerlsdor'er 
Spitze,  the  culminating  point  in  tl  e 
range.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  view  points  in  a  picturesque 
region  of  peaks  and  lakes.  To  the 
N.W.  at  the  foot  of  a  sharp  slope 
lies  the  lake  Meeraiige. 

Meerkat  (Dutch,  sea  cat)  or 
SuRiCATE  {liliyzaena),  A  carni¬ 
vorous  mammal  related  to  the 
mongoose  and  civet.  It  is  about 
14  ms.  in  length,  including  the  tail, 
and  its  soft  fur  is  of 
a  greyish  colour. 
Its  sharp  nose  and 
remarkably  long 
claws  are  two  of  its 
d  istinguis  hi  ng 
characteristics.  It 
is  very  common  in 
Cape  Colony,  where 
it  lives  in  burrows 
in  the  sand.  Al¬ 
though  a  member 
of  the  carnivora  it 
lives  mainly  on  bulbs 
which  grow  in  the  sand.  It  is 
in  favour  in  South  Africa  as  a  pet. 

Meersdiaum,  oe  Sepiolite. 
Earthy  or  fibrous  mineral,  a 
hydrated  magnesium  silicate, 
2MgO.3SiO2.2H2O.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  mixture  of  amorphous 
material  (meerschaum)  and  fibrous 
crystals  (sepiolite)  and  is  white, 
greyish,  or  yellowish  in  colour. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  masses 
derived  from  serpentine  (Asia 
Minor),  and  in  siliceous  veins 
(New  Mexico) ;  it  is  found  in 
quantity  also  in  Spain,  Morocco, 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is 
originally  soft  and  floats  on  water 
when  dry.  The  industrial  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  soak  it  first  in  tallow 
and  then  in  wax  before  it  is 
fashioned  into  pipe  bowls,  etc.,  and 
polished.  It  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  building  stone  and  was  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap 
in  North  Africa. 

Meerut.  Division  and  district 
of  India,  in  the  Uttar  union.  The 
division  comprises  the  N.  half 
of  the  Ganges- Jumna  doab,  and 
a  Himalayan  area  in  Saharanpur 
and  Dehra  Dun.  The  dist.  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  division  to  the  N.E. 
of  Delhi.  Irrigation  is  necessary  for 
a  quarter  of  the  area  ;  the  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar¬ 
cane.  Area,  div.,  9,230  sq.  m.  ; 
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dist.,  2,344  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1951)  dtv., 
6,718,510;  dist.,  2,281,217. 

Meerut.  Town  of  India,  in  the 
Uttar  Union.  An  ancient  city 
Ijdng  N.E.  of  Delhi  almost  mid¬ 
way  between  the  (Ganges  and  the 
Jiimna,  it  had  lapsed  into  a  ruin¬ 
ous  condition  until,  under  British 
rule,  it  became  a  garrison  town  and 
military  headquarters.  It  con¬ 
tains  62  mosques  and  60  temples  ; 
the  Jama  Mas j  id  dates  from  1019. 
S.  John’s  church,  1821,  was  the 
first  erected  in  N.  India.  Here  also 
are  five  colleges  of  Agra  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  mutiny  of  1857  broke 
out  here.  Pop.  (1951)  233,183. 

Meeting.  A  gathering  ot  people. 
One  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  is  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  i.e.  the  right  of 
persons  to  assemble  so  long  as 
they  do  not  commit  a  breach  of 
the  law.  A  meeting  must  not  be 
held  on  private  property  without 
official  permission.  There  is  no 
general  rule  that  meetings  in  a 
public  street  are  illegal,  but  they 
must  not  amount  to  a  nuisance, 
i.e.  traffic  must  not  be  interfered 
with.  An  assembly  becomes  un¬ 
lawful  if  its  object  is  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime  or  if  it  causes 
reasonable  persons  to  apprehend 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  By  the 
Public  Meeting  Act,  1908,  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  at  a  meeting  is  a 
crime,  and  under  the  Public  Order 
Act,  1936,  a  police  officer  may  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  ask  an 
offender  for  hia  name  and  address 
and,  if  he  refuses  or  there  is 
reasonable  suspicion  that  he  is  not 
giving  his  true  name  and  address, 
he  may  be  arrested.  By  this  last 
Act,  the  use  of  political  uniforms 
in  public  places  or  at  public 
meetings  is  forbidden  without  a 
permit,  as  is  offensive  conduct  or 
the  possession  of  offensive  weapons 
at  public  meetings  or  processions. 
A  borough  or  urban  district 
council  or,  in  London,  the  police 
may,  -with  the  consent  of  the  Home 
secretary,  forbid  meetings  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  3  months. 

During  the  Second  Great  War 
the  Home  secretary  had  power  to 
prohibit  meetings  of  certain  organ¬ 
izations  where  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  organization  might  be 
used  for  purposes  prejudicial  to  the 
defence  of  the  realm. 

Megacycle.  Term  in  wireless 
telephony  denoting  a  million 
cycles.  It  is  also  used  as  a  con¬ 
traction  for  megacycle  per  second. 

Megalesia.  Roman  festival. 
Instituted  in  honour  of  Rhea 
Cybele,  the  Great  Mother  (Gr. 
megale.  meter)  of  the  gods,  in  204 
B.c.,  when  a  black  stone,  supposed 


to  represent  her,  was  brought  from 
Pesainus  in  Phrygia.  It  was 
celebrated  April  4-10,  some  days 
b(‘.f<)re  the  festival  of  Ceres  (Cerea- 
lia).  The  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele 
marched  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  singing  and 
asking  alma  for  the  goddess,  and 
games  were  held  on  the  Palatine. 
The  festival,  celebrated  by  patii- 
cian  women,  which  in  imperial 
times  became  more  orientalised 
and  orgiastic,  was  kept  up  until 
the  5th  century  a.d. 

Megalithic  (Gr.  megas,  great, 
t'Uhos,  atone).  Term  denoting  a 
class  of  primitive  stone  monu¬ 
ments  and  their  associated  culture. 
These  monuments  are  built  of 
large,  often  roughly  dressed  atones. 
The  stones  may  be  erected  in 
circles  (as  at  Avebury,  q:v,),  or 
in  long  straight  avenues  (the 
alinements  of  (2arnac  in  Brittany, 
Dartmoor) ;  they  may  bo  used 
to  build  tombs '  (such  as  Bryn 
Celli  Ddhu,  Anglesey,  or  Wiiy- 
land’s  Smithy,  Berkshire),  or  they 
may  simply  be  set  up  as  soliiiary 
standing  stones  (menhirs).  Tlio 
terms  dolmen  and  cromlech,  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  various  classes 
of  these  monuments,  may  bo  mis¬ 
leading  as  to  their  nature,  and 
are  no  longer  used  by  archaeolo¬ 
gists, 

Megalithic  tombs  can  bo  classi¬ 
fied  as  passage  graves,  in  whieli 
the  funerary  chamber  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  narrow  pas.sage, 
and  as  gallery  or  long  stone  cist 
graves,  which  are  simply  long 
rectangular  chambers.  Their 
walls  are  built  of  megaliths,  s(d 
upright,  and  the  roofs  may  bo 
formed  of  a  series  of  cajistoiics  or 
of  corbelled  vaulting.  The  great 
majority  of  these  graves  in  N.-W. 
Europe  were  originally  covered 
by  mounds  of  earth  or  atones 
(barrows  or  cairns),  sometimes 
of  very  great  size.  Long  barrows 
over  300  feet  in  length  are  not 
uncommon.  The  tombs  were 
generally  communal  burial  places, 
and  were  often  in  use  for  many 
generations.  The  dead  were  usu¬ 
ally  deposited  unburnt,  in  a 
crouching  position,  and  later  intor- 
ments  were  made  regardless  of 
the  disturbance  of  earlier  bones. 
Sometimes  roughly  sculptured  or¬ 
namentation  is  found  on  mega¬ 
lithic  monuments,  particularly  on 
the  menhirs. 

Megalithic  monuments  range 
from  the  western  Mediterranean, 
Spain,  Portugal,  to  Brittany  and 
many  other  parts  of  Prance,  the 
British  Isles,  especially  the  western 
parts,  the  Ketherlands,  north 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  south 


Sweden.  There  are  notabh'  tombs 
in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  j  hey  hav(^  enough  in 
mminion  to  i)r()vide  strong  grounds 
loi  the  view  that  they  re[)rescnt 
tile  spread  ol  some  religious  ideas 
involving  spei-ial  funerary  prac- 
tices.  These  ideas  were  probably 
disseminated  in  the  first  place  by 
traders ;  pcu'haps  also  by  eolonis+^s 
as  tlK‘y  movml  from  one  place 
to  another  ou  the  European  sea- 
board.  The  first  impulse  was 
probably  given  by  the  traders  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
of  Crete  in  particular,  where  there 
ai(^  many  rix-k-cut  and  beehive 
tombs  from  whicdi  the  chamber 
and  [lassage  graves  are  derived  : 
the  treasury  of  Atreiis  at  Mycenae 
Is  but  tlie  most  lamou.s  of  a  largo 
series.  Idio  trade  within  the 
Medit(‘rraiu‘an  may  have  been 
assoeiatcHl  with  the  early  Bronze 
Age  quest  for  e.opjier  and  tin,  but 
tluu’e  is  no  indication  tliat  the 
Cretans  penetrated  beyond  the 
Meditcu  ranean,  and  Iviiowledge  of 
nK'galitliic  building  and  aissociated 
ideas  was  probably  iiassed  from 
eomimmity  'to  community  along 
the  Atlantic!  sc^aboard  and  across 
I’m, nee,  and  also  earritul  by  small 
local  groups  of  colonists'.  The 
megalithic  culture  of  north-west¬ 
ern  Euroiio  is  essentially  a  Nco- 
lithi(j  one  ;  witli  megalitli-building 
went  the  jiraittiot)  of  agriculture, 
and  presumably  also  of  the  rites 
followed  by  primitive  man  in  the 
hope  of  ensuring  the  lertility  of 
his  h(xh1s  and  an  abundant 
harve^st.  Only  in  its  latest  phase 
in  Britain,  wIumi  the  Ik^aker  folk 
iidopUid  nu'galithic  construction 
tor  the  building  of  their  sanctu¬ 
aries,  such  a.s  Avebury  and  fStone- 
honge,  does  it  become  as.soeiatod 
with  the  use  of  bvouzo. 

M<galithic  structures  are  known 
in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  world- 
in  N.  Africa,  India,  Polynesia, 
and  ccmtral  and  south  America ; 
but  attempts  to  link  the  Asiatic 
and  Anuwiean  e.xamples  with 
aUeged  voyag(^H  of  Cretans  or 
Egyptians  have  provcxl  illusory. 
Apart  from  other  considerations, 
these  distant  monuments  are 
generally  much  too  late  in  date. 
The  megalithic  tombs  of  India, 
mainly  of  the  first  two  centuries 
do,  however,  exhibit  remark¬ 
able  similarities  to  European 
megaliths.  The  connexion,  if  any, 
between  these  structures  has  not 
been  ehioidatcd.  OonauU  :  Rough 
Stone  Monuments  and  Their 
Builders,  T.  E.  Beet,  1912 ;  The 
Axo  Age,  T.  D.  Kendrick,  1925 ; 
Prehistoric  England,  Grahame 
Clark,  1944 ;  The  Dawn  of 
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European  Civilization,  V.  E. 
Gordon  Childe,  4th  edn.  1948. 

Megalomania  (Gr.  meg  as, 
great ;  mania,  madness).  Form  of 
mental  disturbance  characterised 
by  delusions  of  grandeur.  The 
patient  may  believe  that  ho  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  powerful  or  that 
he  has  exceptional  physical  prowess 
or  intellectual  abdities,  or  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  divine  powers.  In  a 
woman  the  delusions  are  com¬ 
monly  related  to  sex  :  she  may 
think  she  is  exceptionally  beauti¬ 
ful  or  attractive  or  imagine  that 
some  famous  or  exalted  person  is 
in  love  with  her.  Ideas  of  this  kind 
are  common  in  the  mental  dis¬ 
orders  associated  with  mania. 

So  long  as  sufferers  from  megal¬ 
omania  are  not  opposed  they  are 
happy  in  their  delusions ;  but 
they  become  distressed  and  often 
aggressive  and  violent  if  they  meet 
with  rivalry  or  opposition. 

Megaiopolis.  City  of  Arcadia, 
ancient  Greece.  Founded  by 
Epaminondaa  in  371  b.c.,  it  became 
a  prosperous  place  but  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  destroyed  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans  in  222.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Achaean  League 
{g.v.).  Considerable  excavations 
have  been  made,  including  that  of 
the  site  of  the  theatre,  the  largest 
in  Greece. 

Megalosaurus  (Gr.  megas, 
great ;  sauros,  lizard).  An  extinct 
fossil  reptile  found  in  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Europe, 
part  of  Asia,  and  N.  America.  The 
reptile  was  a  large  carnivorous 
dinosaur,  15-20  ft.  in  length,  pos¬ 
sessing  formidable  teeth  and  a 
long,  heavy  tail.  The  megalo- 
saurus  had  only  small  forefeet,  but 
large  hind  legs,  and  toes  with 
strong  claws. 

Megaphone  (Gr.  megas,  great ; 
phone,  voice).  Appliance  for  mag¬ 
nifying  sound.  One  form  is  a 
speaking  trumpet,  formerly  much 
used  at  sea  to  make  the  voice 
audible  at  a  distance.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  cone  of  sheet-metal, 
fitted  at  the  smaller  end  with  a 
mouthpiece.  A  megaphone  am¬ 
plifies  soxind  spoken  into  the 
mouthpiece  by  compelling  the 
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Megaphone.  Simple  £orm,  as  used 
tor  giving  directions  at  a  distance 


sound  weaves  to  start  outward 
from  the  wide  end  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  cone  shape.  Thus  they 
are  prevented  from  expending 
their  energy  as  quickly  as  they 
would  if  free  to  spread  in  all 
directions.  At  sea  the  mega¬ 
phone  has  been  generally  replaced 
by  the  loud-hailer,  a  form  of  loud¬ 
speaker  \vith  an  electronic  circuit 
to  amplify  the  sound. 

Megara.  City  of  ancient  Greece. 
It  was  situated  opposite  the  island 
of  Salamis,  1  m.  from  the  sea  and 
about  30  m.  E.N.E.  of  Corinth. 
The  capital  of  the  small  district  of 
Megaris,  it  became  important  early 
in  Greek  history,  and  founded  the 
flourishing  colonics  of  Chalcedon, 
Byzantium,  and  the  Sicilian 
Megara.  It  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  alliance, 
but  the  connexion  ceased  when  the 
pro-Athenian  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  gave  place  to  an  oligarchy, 
441  B.c.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Megara  sided  with  Sparta. 
Theognis,  the  poet,  was  a  native. 

The  small  modern  tow'ii  of 
Megara  lies  in  the  same  site.  Pop. 
8,500.  It  was  the  centre  of  an 
area  from  which  British  Imperial 
troops  were  evacuated  during  the 
Second  Great  War  at  the  end 
of  April,  1941,  after  which  it 
remained  in  German  occupation 
until  the  German  withdrawal  from 
Greece  in  1944. 

Megatherium  (Gr.  7mgas, 
great ;  iherion,  wild  beast).  Large 


Megatherium.  Giant  ground  sloth 
of  the  Pleistocene  age 
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extinct  mammal,  whose  fossil 
remains  are  found  in  Pleistocene 
deposits  of  S.  America.  One  of  the 
Edentata,  allied  to  the  anteaters 
and  sloths,  it  was  about  20  ft.  long, 
and  fed  upon  small  twigs  and 
leaves  of  trees.  When  feeding,  it 
supported  its  huge  hulk  on  its  hind 
legs  and  tail,  the  forearms  being 
used  chiefly  for  procuring  food. 

Fossils  of  the  megatherium  were 
among  the  earliest  fossils  of  mam¬ 
mals  to  receive  scientific  attention, 
a  skeleton  being  found  in  1789 
near  Buenos  Aires. 


Megiddo.  City  of  ancient 
Palestine,  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  Sisera  was  defeated  near  by  ; 
Solomon  restored  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
deaths  of  Ahaziah  and  Josiali. 
The  site,  Tell  el  Mutesellim,  has 
been  extensively  explored  by 
German  and  American  excavators, 
who  uncovered  successive  layers 
of  the  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age 
city.  A  hoard  of  carved  ivories  of 
the  12th  century  B.c.,  and  the 
stables  of  the  Israelite  kings,  were 
among  the  most  notable  finds. 

The  1st  Viscount  Allenby  took 
his  title  of  Megiddo  from  this  place 
which  he  captured  on  Sept.  19, 
1918  See  aho  Armageddon. 

Megohm.  In  electricity,  a 
measurement  of  resistance  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1,000,000  ohms. 

Megrims.  Disease  of  horses. 
It  is  caused  by  interference  with 
the  blood  supply  to  the  brain.  The 
horse  staggers,  throws  up  its  head, 
and  usually  falls  unconscious.  Un¬ 
derfeeding  and  overworking  are 
associated  with  the  condition,  but 
so  are  overfeeding  and  under¬ 
working.  Harness  horses  seem 
most  liable  to  attacks,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  the  collar. 
The  underlying  cause  is  unknown 
and  no  treatment  has  been  found. 

Mehadia.  Town  of  Rumania. 
It  is  15  m.  by  rly.  N.  of  Orsova, 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  Transylva¬ 
nian  Alps.  The  baths,  frequently 
called  the  Baths  of  Hercules,  with 
a  temperature  of  117®-132°  F., 
were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Mehemet  Ali  (1769-1849). 
Pasha  of  Egypt.  Of  Albanian 
parentage,  he  was  born  at  Kavala, 
Greece,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  Egypt  against  Napoleon  in  1799. 
In  1805  he  obtained  recognition 
as  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1811,  he 
massacred  the  Mamelukes  at 
Cairo  ;  later  he  subdued  the 
Wahabis,  and  in.  1818  captured 
Mecca  and  Medina.  He  sent  his  son 
Ibrahim  Pasha  to  the  Sudan,  to 
extend  Egyptian  rule  there. 

In  1824  the  sultan  called  upon 
Mehemet  for  help  against  the 
Greeks,  promising  him  Syria  as  a 
reward.  The  promise,  however, 
was  not  fulfilled,  so  Mehemet 
seized  Syria 
by  force,  and 
secured  a  good 
part  also  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  Turks, 
attempting  to 
regain  it,  were 
repulsed,  but 
Mehemetgavc 
way  when  a 
fleet  of  British 


Mehemet  AH, 
Pasha  ot  Egypt 


and  other  vessels  appeared.  Event¬ 
ually  a  compromise  was  arranged, 
by  which  Mehemet  was  made 
hereditary  pasha  of  Egypt  and 
governor  of  the  Sudan.  He  died 
Aug.  2,  1849.  Egyj)!. 

Meigiien,  Arthur  (b.  1874) 
Canadian  statesman.  Born  dune 
Ih,  1874,  in  Berth  co.,  Ontario,  he 
graduated  at  Toronto,  was  for  a 
time  a  teacher,  and  afterwards  a 
barrister.  He  entered  the  do¬ 
minion  house  of  commons  in  1908. 
A  Conservative  in  politics,  he  be¬ 
came  solicitor-general  in  1913.  In 
1917  Meighcn  entered  Borden’s 
coalition  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state  and  minister  of  mines.  In  a 
few  months,  however,  lie  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  in 
1920  succeeded  Sir  Hubert  as 
premier.  He  owed  his  selection 
to  his  skill  as  a  debater,  and  to  his 
following  among  the  Conservatives 
of  the  western  provinces.  Defeated 
in  1921,  he  resigned,  but  was  again 
premier,  July-Sept.,  1926.  Later 
lie  held  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  government  in  the  senate  and 
was  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  during  1941-42. 

Meihtila.  District  and  town 
of  Burma.  The  district  occupies 
the  depression  E.  of  the  Pegu 
Mts.  and  S.  of  Mandalay  div.  It 
is  part  of  the  comparatively  dry 
area  of  Central  Burma,  with  an 
annual  rainfall  of  38  ins.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  rly.  from  Rangoon 
to  Mandalay ;  rice  and  oil  seeds 
are  the  principal  crops.  The  town, 
about  80  m.  8.  of  Mandalay,  is 
on  the  road  and  rly.  S.E.  from 
Myingyan  on  the  Irawadi.  The 
Meiktila  lake,  an  old  Burmese 
work,  covers  4  sq.  m.  and  i.s 
divided  by  the  rly.  into  N.  and 
S.  lake.  It  irrigates  40,000  acres. 
Area,  dist.,  2,183  sq.  m.  Pop., 
disk,  344,025;  town,  8,700. 

Meiktila  was  occupied  by  Japan¬ 
ese  troops  in  Ai)ri],  1942.  The 
town  was  retaken  Feb.  28,  1945, 
in  a  surprise  dash  eastw'ards  across 
the  Irawadi  by  the  17th  Indian 
div. ;  the  main  Meiktila  airfield 
was  secured  at  the  end  of  March. 

MeHhac,  Henri  (1831-97). 
French  dramatist.  He  was  born 
in  Paris,  Feb.  21,  1831,  and  during 

1861-81  collab- 

'  I 

Henri  Meilhac,  Afterwards,  in 

French  dramatist  association 


with  other  writers,  he  ])roduced 
some  25  more  piec'cs,  of  whi(di 
Frou-Frou  and  La  CIrande  Dueli- 
e.s.se  are  specially  notable.  He. 

died  in  Paris,  July  6,  1897. 

Meiningen.  Town  of  E.  (Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  Former  Ijmd  of 
Thuringia,  capital  of  duchy  ol 
S  a  .\'  c  -  hi  e  i  n  i  n  g  e  n , 

1680-1918.  It  is  ^|[T|T[|||M 

on  the  river  I  |  ) 

Mcrra  43  m.  by 

rly.  N.W.  of  Co-  MMK 

burg.  It  won  ftl  H  t  if  1  j* 

international 

fame  under  Duke  xKlS  } 

Ueorge  II  -who, 

late  in  the  Meiningen  arms 

19th  century, 

trained  and  directed  a  group  of 
actors  which  took  a  prominent 
pari  in  the  development  of  the 
German  theatre  ;  and  a  theatrical 
scliool  long  remained  one  oF  the 
town's  mam  features.  Other  not¬ 
able  buildings  include  the  Elisa- 
bethenburg  palacu,  1682,  whidi 
contains  great  collections  of  works 
of  art,  coins,  etc.  ;  renmanls  of  a. 
monastery  of  1239 ;  libraries, 
museums,  and  schools.  As  a  town 
it  dates  back  to  Iho  year  982. 
Pop.  (est.)  20,000. 

Mein  Kampf  ( Ger , ,  My  8 1  laiggle ) . 
Book  by  Adolf  Plitler,  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  principles  of 
National  Socialism.  He  begn-n  it, 
with  the  helj)  of  Rudolph  Hes.s, 
in  April,  1924,  while  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Landsberg-am- 
Lech  for  his  part  in  the  Munich 
jnitach.  After  his  release  he  wrote 
the  second  vol.,  the  whole  work 
covering  some  thousand  jiages. 
It  describes  accurately  tbc!  Wel¬ 
tanschauung  of  Nazism,  with  its 
emotional-ethical-intellectual  basis 
and  outlines  the  methods  by 
which  the  Nazis  w’ould  seize 
power  in  Germany  and  the  way 
in  which  they  w'oxild  use  that 
power  at  home  and  abroad,  in¬ 
cluding  their  plans  for  foreign 
conquests.  The  st3de  is  turgid 
and  rhetorical,  but  its  inlluenee 
was  treraondons.  It  liecamc  a  sort 
of  bible  of  National  Socialism,  and 
millions  of  copies  were  sold  ; 
after  Hitler’s  advent  to  power,  a 
copy  was  presented  to  every 
bridal  couple.  It  was  said  that 
the  roj^alties  from  its  sale  were 
the  sole  source  of  Hitler’s  income. 
The  first  English  trails,  of  the  full 
text  was  published  1939,  though 
abridged  editions  appeared  earlitT. 

Meiosis  (Gr.,  rerliietion).  In 
literary  eomposition,  a  ligure  of 
speech  which  underostimates  or 
belittles,  l^requently  this  in  tends, 
and  produces,  humorous  effeet. 
Litotes  has  a  similar  meaning. 


Meiosis  (Gr.,  reduction).  The 
oeeiirr('nei‘.  of  two  divisions  of  a 
repi’odiudlve  (‘('II  aeeonipanied  by 
only  one  i(^(lu})lieatioii  of  ita 
ehromosonu'.s.  This  leads  to  a 
I'eduetiion  of  the  number  of 
chromoHonu's  in  tlu'  cell  by  half. 
W'liereas  in  iniiosis  (c/.s. )  the 
eliroinoHomes  ix'duplieatc  liefore 
iJie  e('ll  division,  which  di.stri- 
butes  one  set  to  each  daughter 
(‘.(‘11,  in  meiosis  e(‘ll  division  takes 
phuie  once  during  the  reduplica¬ 
tion  and  again  at  its  eoini)letion. 
Ghroinosomes  (q.v.)  acquire  the 
(‘a])a(!ity  to  ta.ke  up  certain  stains 
during  cell  division.  At  this  time 
the  g(m('s  in  the  ehromo.somes 
appear  to  at4ra,e.t  (Mich  other  in  a 
very  particular  wayo  Fa,(‘li  gene 
aJtrn.elR,  and  aHra.d.s  only,  its 
liomologiu'  on  that  siinihir  ehromo- 
sonu^  which  was  (hu’ived  from  the 
a,nima,rs  otlnu'  pan'iit.  In  mitosis 
this  (lo('s  not  happen  beeauso  the 
attraicLon  is,  as  it  wen',  '■‘used 
up  ”  in  the  apjioHilion  of  replicas 
t,(>  (Mieh  oilier.  In  meiosis,  as 
tln'i’C  are  no  n'plieas  to  begin 
with,  the  memb(M‘H  of  the  two 
s(  is  of  (diromoHomes  become 
}  ttaclicd  to  (Mieh  other  along  their 
le  igtlis.  Wliil(',  th(\y  are  ao  as- 
s(K'ial(Ml  tlu\y  reduplicate. 

(lu'omoHonu's  a,pp(Mir  to  have 
an  ('sscmtially  spiral  internal 
struetur(‘.  While:  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  homologous  pair  are 
attaelu'd  side  by  sidi'  in  meiosis 
tlnyr  loH(^  some  of  tlii'ir  internal 
Hpiralisation  and  this  kMids  to 
tlidr  Ix'tMuning  rilaiionally  coiled 
round  each  otlua‘.  I’his  can  be 
V(‘ry  e.k'urly  shown  l)y  taking  two 
pic'ces  of  kiiill'ing  wool  and 
increasing  their  inti'i'iial  spirnlisa- 
tion  by  twisting  ea,(9i  nioi'C'.  tightly 
than  it  wa,H  iwisU'.d  wlum  lirst 
pickl'd  up.  if  th(\s(i  two  pieet's 
of  wool  ail'll  now  1  irmly  liekl 
toui'liitig  along  tlu'ir  length  and 
then  allow('d  to  untwist  internally 
by  letting  go  ol'  one  end  of  the 
pair  they  will  in  fact  coil  relation- 
ally  around  (‘aeb  other. 

Tlie  reduiilieaition  of  the  eliromo- 
.soiiK'H,  which  taki^H  jilaei'  when  they 
are  rclationally  coiled,  is  itself 
Hfiiral  HO  that  the.  two  replicas 
arc  r(6ationally  (toiled  round  each 
other  as  well.  Wlii'-n  the  rtqilica- 
tion  is  (!onipk'ie  the.  attraction  of 
gene  for  gene  is  used  up  in  the 
attraction  of  riqdica  for  replica, 
so  that  the  original  homologous 
whole,  now  double,  diromosomes 
are  no  longf'r  h(4d  tog('iher  by 
anything  e.xe('pt  tlieir  rdaiional 
coiling.  9’lns  n'lafional  coiling 
is  undone  l^y  firn'c-  by^  the  force 
that  scparales  the  ee!ntroineres 
which,  in  each  chromosouuM  he- 
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come  attached  to  the  .spindle  {src 
lower  illustration  uiuha'  Cytology, 
page  2535). 

This  foreihle  sc'paraiion  ot  the 
homologous  chromosomes,  each 
comsisting  of  a  couple  of  replicas, 
when  relational ly  coiled  leads  to 
breakages,  the  physical  basis  of 
crossing  over  (f/.w.),  and  the 
formation  of  chiasmata,  X-shajied 
figures.  iVfter  the  homologous 
chromosomes,  whole,  or  broken 
as  to  one  of  their  moieties  anil 


repaired  by  a  bit  of  a  inoi(d,y  of  a 
homologue,  ha\ai  been  separated 
by  the  completion  of  the  first 
division  of  nieiosis,  a  second 
division  .separates  the  whole  or 
broken  and  repaired  replicas, 
often  called  cliromatids.  After  this 
second  division  each  of  the  lour 
resulting  cells  has  one  whole  or 
broken  and  repaired  chromatid 
of  each  po.s.sible  kind  priNsent  in 
the  species,  instefid  of  two  chromo¬ 
somes  of  each  kind  pre.simt  in  the 
species.  Meiosis  has  therefore* 


taken  place. 

Meir.  Site  of  sculptured  rock- 
tombs  in  Egypt,  ill  the  desert  cliff 
to  the  N.  W.  of  A.ssiut.  The  tombs, 
which  have  been  ascribed  i-o  the 
period  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdom,  contain  some  unusual 
examples  of  mural  art  and  an*  of 
interest  for  the  sfaidy  of  the  religion 
of  anciimt  Egypt,  (hmsidt  The 
Rock  Tombs  of  Midr,  A.  M.  l^lack- 
man,  1915-52. 

Meiringen.  Village  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  Berne  canton,  IX  ni.  S.E. 
of  Brienz.  It  is  a  popular  tourist 
centre,  (‘Jose  to  the  Reicfumbach 
Vail  and  tin*  gorges  of  the  Aar  and 
the  Alpbaeh.  It  is  nolt*d  for  its 
wood-earving. 

Meissen.  Town  of  E.  (Germany. 
It  .stands  on  the  l(*ft  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  15  in.  N.W.  of  Dresden, 
^  and  pos.^osses  the 
huge  Albreehis- 
hurg  castle,  1471 
-85,  and  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral, 
13th-14th  cent., 
renovated  1912, 
as  well  as  other 
buildings  going 
back  to  the 


Meissen  arms 


10th  century  when  the  “  burgraves 
of  Misnia  ”  were  set  up  against 
Slavonic  neighbours.  Meis.sen  is  a 
romantic  town  in  a  beautiful 
hilly  setting.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
R.C.  bishopric  9G8-1581.  The 
churches  of  !S.  Afra,  1208,  Our 
Lady,  15th  century,  S.  Francis, 
1266,  and  S.  Nicholas,  1390,  the 
15th-century  town  hall  and  the 
16th-century  pharmacy  are  other 
remains  of  its  old  glory.  Its  world 
fame  derives  from  its  china  {se.e 


Dresden  Cdiina),  made  to  the 
formula  of  Johan  Friedrich  Buttger 
(1682-1719).  The  china,  made 
lor  xVugiisius  the  Strong,  was  pro¬ 
duced  liere  in  the  Albreehtshurg. 
()th(*r  industries  concern  textile.s, 
furniture,  machinery,  .stoves,  anti 
chemical  products.  Pop.  (est.) 
48,000. 

In  1945  Meissen  came  under 
Russian  occupation,  and  its  iu- 
du.stries  suffei’cd  heavy  los.se.s  by 
extensive  dismantling  and  transfer 
to  Uu.ssia. 


Meissonier,  J ban  Loitls  Erne.st 
(1815-91).  French  painter.  Born 
at  Lyons,  Feb.  21,  1815,  he  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of 
Julie  n  Pothier 
and  Lcion  Cog- 
niet.  Influenced 
by  the  17  th- 
ot'utury  Dutch 
painters,  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  dra¬ 
matic  and  CO.S- 
tume  works. 
His  first  im¬ 
portant  paint¬ 
ing  wa.s  The 
1836.  In  1855 
his  picture  La  Rixe  won  him  fame. 
Others  of  his  pictures  arc  The 
Oavalry  Charge,  The  Ammsed 
Cavalier,  Soldiers  Gambling,  and 
Cuirassiers.  Ho  also  painted  a  few 
portraits.  The  Wallace  Collection 
has  a  good  many  examples  of  his 
worlc,  e.g.  A  Mentinel  :  time  of 
Louis  XlII,  1851  ;  The  Guard 
Room,  1857  ;  The  Lost  Game. 
1858;  Napoleon  I  and  his  Staff, 
1868.  He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  31, 
1891. 


J.  L.  E.  Meissonier, 
French  painter 

Little  Messenger, 


Meistersinger  or  Ma.sthr- 

SIN(3ERS.  Mtunhers  of  guilds  of 
musicians  and  poid.s,  founded  in 
Gc*rmany  from  the  14th  to  Kith 
centuries.  Tlu^  tmrlier  Minue- 
Hing(*rs  were  (Himieeted  with  the 
courts,  hut  on  the  decline  of  feu¬ 
dalism  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
singing  pa.ssed  down  to  the  bur¬ 
gher  class.  Heinrich  von  Mei.ssen, 
called  Frauenlob,  one  of  the  la.st  of 
the  Minnesinger,  seems  to  have 
been  a  connecting  link  between 


the  two  lands  of  guild,  for  he  wa.s 
the  founder  of  the  first  company  of 
Meistersinger  at  Mainz  in  1311. 
Tyll  Eulcnspicgel,  Brandt,  and 
Hans  [Sachs  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  later  lollowers  of 
the  cult.  At  Ulm  the  Meistersinger 
survived  tdl  1839. 

Wagner  revived  popular  interest 
in  the  Mei.stersinger,  and  immor¬ 
talised  Hans  8achs  in  his  opera 
Die  Mei.stersinger  von  Niirnberg, 
1867,  which  was  first  performed  in 
Miinicli,  1868.  In  this  he  faithfully 
mirrors  the  degeneracy  due  to  rule.s 
which  were  intended  to  safeguard 
the  purity  of  the  arts  of  lyrical 
poetry  and  music,  but  which  had 
become  outworn.  The  most  famous 
aria  in  the  opera  is  the  Prize 
[Song  (tenor). 

Mejillones.  Seaport  of  Chile, 
in  the  prov.  of  Antofagasta.  It  is 
38  m.  N.  of  Antofagasta,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rly.  It 
has  a  good  harbour  protected  by 
hills,  and  is  a  port  for  Bolivian 
tin,  etc.  Near  by  there  arc  large 
guano  deposits.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  rly.  to  Bolivia,  to  which  it 
belonged  up  to  1882.  Pop.  (est.) 
3,000. 

Meker  Burner.  A  type  of  gas 
burner  similar  to  the  famon.s  Bun- 
.sen  burner,  but  said  to  give  rather 
more  heat.  It  ha.s  numerous  appli¬ 
cation, s  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
The  Meker  burner  is  named  after 
its  inventor. 

Meklong.  Seaport  of  Siam.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  it  is  45  m.  S.AV.  of  Bangkok. 
The  river  drains  the  S.W.  of  Siam 
and  enters  the  sea  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  Menam  delta  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  town  has  a  large  export 
trade  in  salt.  Pop.  (est.)  16,000. 

Meknes.  Another  spelling  of 
Mequines  {q.v.),  name  of  a  city  ot 
Morocco. 

Mekong.  River  of  S.E.  Asia. 
It  rises  in  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and 
flows  S.  through  China  and  Indo- 
China.  In  its  upper  reaches  it 
flows  with  torrential  speed  through 
deep,  rocky  gorges.  It  forms  for 
part  of  its  course  the  boundary 


Meissen,  Saxony.  View  across  the  Elbe,  shbwing  the  old  town  and  bridge 
with  Albreehtshurg  castle  and  the  cathedral  on  the  right 
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littween  Siam  and  Indo-China,  and 
empties  itself  in  the  China  Sea. 
Total  length,  2,800  m. 

Melraii.  See  Makran. 

Melamine  Plastics.  Type  of 
synthetic  material.  Discovered  in 
1856  by  the  German  chemist 
Justus  von  Liebig  (1803-18731, 
melamine  belongs  to  the  urea  family, 
and  reacts  with  formaldehyde  to 
produce  a  soluble  and  fusible  resin 
which  is  water-clear  and  colourless, 
hygroscopic,  and  miscible  with 
water  and  water-alcohol  mixtures. 
Under  the  application  of  con¬ 
trolled  heat  these  resins  are  cured 
i.e.  converted  to  the  infusible  and 
insoluble  stage  ;  by  contrast  with 
w'hat  happens  to  others  of  the 
thermo-hardening  class,  this 
change  takes  place  over  a  wide 
range  of  acidity  and  basicity.  The 
unconverted  resins  react  with 
alcohols  to  yield  resins  which  are 
soluble  in  a  number  of  organic 
solvents.  The  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristic  of  melamine  plastics  in 
comparison  with  other  amino- 
plastics  IS  their  greater  resistance 
to  water  and  to  heat.  This  resulted 
in  their  increased  use  during  and 
after  the  Second  Great  War  both 
as  compression-moulded  units  and 
also  as  laminates.  Articles  can 
also  be  moulded  in  melamine  by 
extrusion,  casting,  injection,  or  jet, 
according  to  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  intended  product. 

In  combination  with  alpha  cellu¬ 
lose  fillers,  melamine  resins  pro¬ 
vide  moulding  compositions  in 
pearl  and  a  range  of  bright  and 
stable  colours.  This  has  found 
application  in  the  production  of 
moulded  tableware  for  uses  in 
which  resistance  to  scratch  and 
stain  i.s  desirable.  Melamine 
laminates  are  used  for  resistant 
table  tops,  nameplates,  and  trans¬ 
lucent  panels.  Melamine  resins 
have  also  been  applied  as  hot- set 
w’aterproof  “  glues  ”  for  ply  and 
laminated  w'ood,  giving  products 
of  remarkable  glueline  strength  in 
tension  and  shear,  with  good  re¬ 
sistance  to  water  and  fungi.  The 
addition  of  melamine  has  also  im¬ 
parted  resistance  to  boiling  water 
to  urea  resin  bonding  compositions. 

The  hydrophobic  properties  of 
melamine  resins  have  been  used  in 
the  production  of  paper  to  make 
it  retain  strength  w^hen  wet. 
Approximately  3  p.c.  of  a  mela¬ 
mine  resin  acid  colloid  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  paper  at  the  beater 
stage  to  yield  a  paper  which  is 
over  60  p.c.  as  strong  w^hen  wet  as 
w'hen  dry.  Paper  so  treated  has 
been  used  for  maps,  towelling, 
blueprints,  currency,  and  heavy 
duty  packaging,  as  well  as  for 


other  applications  for  which  paper 
had  previously  not  been  used. 

Melamine  resins  were  produced 
in  the  U.K.  before  and  during  the 
Second  Great  War,  but  shortage  of 
raw  material  restricted  large-scale 
production  in  the  U.K.  until  1951. 

Melampus.  In  Greek  legend, 
the  first  prophet  and  physician 
among  mankind.  As  he  lay  sleep¬ 
ing,  two  serpents  he  had  reared 
licked  his  ears,  thus  enabling  him 
to  interpret  the  language  of  beasts 
and  birds.  Having  been  cast  into 
prison,  he  learned  from  the  w^ood- 
worms  that  the  prison  wmuld  soon 
fall,  and  having  told  this  to 
rphicles,  the  king  who  had  im¬ 
prisoned  him,  he  received  from 
him  many  favours.  He  rendered 
Iphicles  other  services  by  moans  of 
his  supernatural  gifts,  and  event¬ 
ually  became  king  of  a  third  of 
Argos.  Melampus  learnt  the  art 
of  medicine  from  Apollo. 

Melancholia  (Gr.  mdas,  black  ; 
chole,  bile).  Form  of  mental  ilhi(\ss 
characterised  by  severe  depression. 
The  cause  is  unknown,  but 
melancholia  is  believed  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  similar  natui'c  to  the 
depression  occurring  in  cyclothymia 
(recurrent  manic-depre^ssive  in¬ 
sanity)  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
related  to  outside  circumHtau(a\s 
but  to  unknown  physical  or 
p.sychological  factors  affecting  the 
individual  patient.  The  Greek 
physician  Hippocrates  believed 
that  depression  was  duo  to  an 
excess  of  black  bile  in  the  system  ; 
this  theory  is  no  longer  accepted. 

Melancholia  is  of  most  common 
occurrence  in  patients  in  the  lat(^ 
fifties  or  sixties.  Heredity,  oiu'.c 
thought  to  be  an  important  pre¬ 
disposing  cause,  appears  to  play 
little  part  in  its  incidence.  Symp¬ 
toms  vary,  but  they  often  induct', 
delusions  of  worthlessness,  persc'- 
cution,  extreme  poverty,  or  dis¬ 
turbance  of  one  of  tho  bodily 
functions,  especially  the  excretory 
functions.  The  patient  may  be 
apathetic  and  completely  out  of 
touch  with  life  or  even  stuporous. 
There  is  considerable  risk  of 
suicide  by  persons  with  severe 
melancholia. 

The  manifestations  of  melan¬ 
cholia  differ  in  different  individuals. 
The  patient  may  be  markedly 
depressed,  lethargic  in  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  sit  listlessly,  speaking 
slowly  or  weeping  and  bemoaning 
his  fate.  Delusions  are  common 
and  often  of  a  religious  character, 
the  patient,  for  example,  believing 
that  he  has  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  and  is  actually  in 
hell ;  others  heheve  that  they 
have  lost  important  bodily  organs 


and  will  state'  that  flicy  have  no 
brain  or  bowels.  Hoiuetimos  the 
delusions  arc  of  a  sexual  nature. 

Another  patic'iit  may  sometimes 
be  rc'stless  and  agitated ,  at  others 
he  may  sit  moUonk^ss  for  hours 
togc'thor,  apparently  oblivious  of 
his  surroutidings,  hut  if  left  alone 
hf^  may  sciizc;  the  opportunity  of 
committing  suicide.  The  patient 
may  nd'usc^  food  to  such  an  extent 
thati  artiilicaal  fi'csling  may  havci 
to  1)0  rc'sortc'd  to. 

Faeh  casic  must,  be  considered 
on  its  own  mcadts  as  regards 
manageinemt.  Treatment  includes 
general  hygienic  measures,  fresh 
air,  exercise,  and  rc'st,.  Hypnotics 
must  be  given  to  combat  insomnia 
and  restlcHHiK'Hs.  In  some  types  of 
melancholia  dramatic  improve¬ 
ment  has  follovecd  t,hc  use  of 
couvulsant  elce-trie  tlnaaipy,  in 
which  a  strong  ckndii’ic  current  is 
passed  through  the  brain,  probably 
upon  s('V(M’al  o(a!a,sions. 

The  (l(di(!a,te  operation  of  pre¬ 
frontal  l(UK!o1,oiny,  in  which  a  knife 
is  inserted  througli  a  point  in  tho 
skull,  aiul  the  fibre's  between  the 
(font  and  hind  brain  are  dis¬ 
connected,  has  Iku'u  occasionally 
uh(h1  in  the  tn'atnK'nt,  of  melarl- 
eholia.  It  hanislH'H  tho  mclan- 
cholia,  hut  it  has  other  and 
irremediable  eOects  on  the  parent’s 
charaettn*  and  behaviour  which  arc 
of  doubtful  h(Hielic(mce.. 

Melanchthon,  Philip  (1497- 
,1500).  German  rerormer.  His 
name  was  Schwa, rzert,  i.e,  black 
earth,  which  was  rendered  into 
Greek  as  Mela,nehthon.  He  \raa 
born  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate, 
F(d).  16,  J497,  and  edueatod  at 
Heidelberg  and  ''rubingi'n.  In 
1518  he  was  af)point(al  professor 
of  Greidc  at  Witkmberg,  where, 
coming  muhu'  Luther’s  influence, 
ho  became  a  Prott'stant.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  Com- 
monphuies  of  ’'f’luiologieal  Matters. 

Tho  Augsburg  Gonfossiou  was 
drawn  up  by  him  in  1530,  and  ho 
became  recognized  as  tho  liaiding 
scholar  of  the  Gorman  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Ho  took  part  in  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  Worms  and  Ratisbon, 
and  proved  himself  a  formidable 
opponent  to  tho  R.C.  representa¬ 
tives.  On  the  death  of  Luthor,  ho 
became  tho  dominant  spirit  in  the 
movoraont.  A  griait  humanist  and 
a  man  of  soronc  and  conciliatory 
temper,  ho  did  much  to  moderate 
tho  violence  of  tho  extreme  parti¬ 
sans.  Ho  was  tho  autlior  of  many 
books,  including  theological  and 
controversial  treatisoH,  comment¬ 
aries  on  tho  classical  authors,  and 
works  on  history  and  philosophy. 
See  Luthor ;  Reformation ;  Re- 
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naissance ;  consult  Works,  cd. 
Bretschneider  and  BindscU,  in 
Corpus  Rcformatoruin,  28  vols., 
1834-60 ;  Lives,  B.  Saunders, 
1897  ;  G.  Wilson,  1897  ;  M., 

Alien  or  Ally,  F.  Hildc^brandt, 
1946. 

Melanesia  (Gr.  melas,  black  ; 
island).  Collective  name  of 
a  number  of  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  lie  between 
the  ecpiator  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  betwei'U  Papua  and 
the  Fiji  Islands.  The  chied  groups 
are  the  8olomon,  Admiralty, 
Loyalty,  Bismarck,  Santa  Cruz, 
New  Hebrides,  etc.  They  were 
politically  apportioned  among 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 


become  more  frequent  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  in 
association  with  industrialisation. 
According  to  Ford,  industrial 
melanism,  as  this  phenomenon  is 
called,  depends  on  hereditary 
factors  each  exhibiting  complete 
or  partial  dominance.  Black  areas 
of  black  and  white  guinea-pigs 
arc  due  to  the  presence  of  melanin 
granules  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
black  areas,  in  what  may  be  called 
chMidritic  cells.  If  black  skin  from 
a  spotted  guinea-pig  is  grafted  to  a 
non- pigmented  area,  the  super- 
ficual  epidermis,  but  not  the  hairs, 
of  tbe  white  skin  becomes  black  ; 
convt'rsely,  white  grafts  trans¬ 
planted  to  black  areas  become 
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many,  but  the  German  possessions 
were  captured  in  the  First  Great 
War,  and  are  now  administered 
by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Melanesian.  Term  denoting 
the  dominant  ethnic  stock  in 
Melanesia  whose  members  are  of 
medium  to  tall  stature,  chocolate 
to  copper- coloured,  often  wavy- 
haired,  and  usually  long-headed. 
An  aboriginal  black  woolly-haired 
population  has  been  influenced,  to 
varying  extent  according  to  local¬ 
ity,  by  immigrants  from  Indonesia 
and  Polynesia.  Fishing  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  practised. 

Melaxiins.  Chemical  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  pigments  of  the  body, 
usually  found  in  the  epidermal 
organs,  such  as  hair. 

Melanism.  Term  used  in 
zoology  to  describe  the  presence 
of  black  coloration  in  animals 
normally  of  a  lighter  colour.  This 
phenomenon  occurs  in  moths,  e.g. 
Boarmia,  and  among  many  species 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 


progressively  pigmented.  This 
process  of  infective  melanin  spread 
does  not  entail  the  wholesale  re¬ 
placement  of  the  tissues,  for  a 
claw  from  the  white  area  grafted 
to  a  black  portion  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot  changes  colour  without 
any  loss  of  form. 

Melaphyre,  In  geology,  a 
general  term  for  altered  basic 
lavas  such  as  basalts.  Melaphyres 
are  soft  rocks,  decomposed  by 
the  passage  of  steam  or  hot  water. 
In  colour  they  are  usually  reddish 
or  green. 

Melba,  Dame  Nellie  (1859- 
1931).  Australian  singer.  Born 
Helen  Porter  Mitchell,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  building  con¬ 
tractor,  and  w'as  born  at  Burnley, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  May  19, 
1859.  She  sang  as  a  child  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  but  owing  to  parental 
opposition  it  was  not  until  after 
her  marriage  to  Charles  Arm¬ 
strong  in  1882  that  she  became  a 
professional  singer.  She  studied 


under  Marches]  in  Paris,  and  made 
her  6rst  appearance  in  opera  at 
Brussels,  1SS7,  taking  the  name  of 
M  e  1  b  a  a  s  a 
tribute  to  her 
native  city. 

The  following 
year  she  made 
her  debut  at 
Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den,  where  she 
scored  an  im 
mediate  suc¬ 
cess.  Dame  Nellie  Melba, 

A  soprano  of  Australian  singer 
great  sweetness  speawht 

and  brilliant  execution,  her  voice 
had  extraordinary  flexibility  and 
perfect  sense  of  restraint.  She 
became  world-famous,  appearing 
regularly  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York.  In  1894  she  created 
the  part  of  Nedda  in  I  Pagliacci, 
and  her  most  famous  operatic 
eharaeters  included  Lucia,  Gilda, 
Mimi,  and  Violetta.  After  1992 
she  made  repeated  world  tours, 
dividing  her  interests  between 
England  and  Australia.  Created 
D.B.E.  in  1918,  she  retired  in 
1926,  and  died  Feb.  23,  1931.  Her 
reminiscences,  Melodies  and  Mem¬ 
ories  appeared  in  1925.  Consult 
biographies  by  A.  Murphy,  1909  ; 
P.  Colson,  1932. 

Melbourne.  Parish  and  town, 
Derbyshire,  England,  7  m.  S.E.  of 
Derby.  It  has  a  Norman  church 
built  about  1090.  The  Dutch  gar¬ 
dens  of  Melbourne  Hall  were  laid 
out  in  1720.  Boots  and  shoes  and 
silk  goods  are  manufactured.  It  is 
also  noted  for  its  market  gardens. 
Pop.  4,000. 

Melbourne.  Capital  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  Australia.  It  is  situated  at 
the  N.  of  Port  Phillip,  in  Bourke 

- mTTmmj - -y  CO.,  OH  the  bunlvS 

I  river 

Yarra,  which 

’MiiMililH  flows  into  Hob- 

TTiifrSr 

teij  inlet  of  Port 

Phillip.  Hobson’s 
anchor- 

Melbourne  arms  ^  g  6  f  o  r  8  0  0 

vessels,  with  a 

varying  depth  of  from  3  to  5 
fathoms,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
800  sq.  m.  of  Port  Phillip  Bay 
are  similarly  available.  The  Yarra, 
a  stream  100  m,  long,  is  navigable 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  for  vessels 
of  22  ft.  draught,  and  is  tidal  to 
Richmond,  the  Coode  canal  short¬ 
ening  the  distance  from  its  mouth 
to  the  city  by  more  than  1  m. 
Port  Melbourne,  formerly  Sand- 
ridge,  is  2i  m,  S.W,  of  the  city  by 
road,  and  has  steamboat  and  rly. 
connexion  with  Williamstown,  at 
the  opposite  aide  of  Hobson’s  Bay. 
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Melbourne,  Australia.  Map  o£  the  environs  of  the  city,  showing  also  Geelong 

harbour  and  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip 


The  city  proper  oorcrs  an  area 
of  about  8,000  acres,  and  there 
are  extensive  suburbs,  some  of 
which  have  city  rank.  The  princi¬ 
pal  streets  in  the  city,  named 
after  Australian  notabilities,  arc 
1  m.  long  and  99  ft.  wide,  and  run 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
public  buildings,  among  the  finest 
of  any  city  of  equal  size  in  the 
world,  include  the  houses  of  par¬ 


liament,  built  1855-91,  wliiidi, 
pending  the  building  of  ('anherra, 
(r/.r.),  tioiiscd  tin*  parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth:  hlxhihition 
Building,  1881  ;  Trades  Hall  ;  atid 
town  hall,  with  an  assembly  hall 
holding  2,500  people  and  a 
magnifeent  organ. 

Other  buildings  incindo  the 
G.P.O.,  (aistum  house,  mint,  1872  ; 
public  library,  v'ith  over  200,000 

volumes;  nation¬ 
al  art  gall(M’y, 
techno  logic;  ad 
museum,  law 
courts,  treasury, 
university,  hos¬ 
pitals,  ohscu’va- 
tory,  etc.  Tli(‘ 
banks,  storiB, 
and  other  busi¬ 
ness  promises 
are  on  a  hand¬ 
some  scale,  and 
there  are  sevc'.ral 
markets.  The 
e  c  c  1  e  s  i  a  s  t  i  c  ad 
buildings  in¬ 
clude  S,  Pat- 
rick’s  Cathedral, 

R. C.,  the  Angli¬ 
can  cathedral  of 

S.  Paul,  the 
Scots,  ludepcm- 
demt,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other 
churches.  Therc^ 
are  thc'atres,  an 
opera  lioiisc^, 
music*  and  eon- 


Melbourne.  Australia.  Plan  of  the  city  proper 


eerl  liaJls,  zo(il(igi(;;d  ;uid  bolaiiical 
ga,rclens,  adid  pr^rks. 

Ply.  and  air  ra-eilitius  afford 
(‘oinmuni(;ation  witJi  aJl  the*  other 
stale  ea[>iluJs,  and  (*l('ct ric,  suhur- 
l)a.n  sc'i'vicH's  a,r(*  supjih'inented  hy 
eleclrie  t,ra,mways.  ddu*  holiday 
I'esorts  include*  iSouth  Mc'lhourne, 
St.  Kildui,  Brighton,  Sa.ndringham, 
B(‘:nima,ris,  Mi'iitonc*,  Aspendah*, 
and  ll(‘i<l('lb(‘rg.  I’lic*  raeee,ours(*s 
include*  h’h'inington,  where  the* 
Me'lbonnn*  ( hip  ra(*o  is  run.  A  great 
aiumnd  a,einaitie  festival  is  held  at 
i  !e‘nle‘y-on-h'a,i*ra,. 

Apa.rti  I  rum  the  shipping,  there 
arc*  I'onndrie'H,  Ihmi*  and  \voollt*u 
mills,  hoot  UpUd  ehothing  factories, 
pottorie's,  soap  works,  tan  yards,’ 
and  wool-wuishiug  works  ;  anel  gold, 
ni(‘a,t,  wool,  fniii,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
ported.  Hxee*pt  for  p(*ri()dieal  hot 
N.  winds,  t-lu*  ehimalie*  is  line* ;  mcim 
ti(*mp(‘ratiUi'e',  5S'.‘i  ;  a,ve*rage*  rain- 
hill,  25'<)2  ins.  A  nu*l ropolitan 
board  of  works  was  e'slahlishe'd  in 
1 89 1 .  ddirc'e*  systems  of  waitc'r-sup- 
ply  jirovide  5)(M)90,09()  galls,  daily, 
Idrst,  oe*e*upi('d  by  white's  in  1825, 
Me'lbonriu*  was  in  1827  named 
after  I.oret  Melbourne^  a,t  the  sug- 
ge^stion  of  Sir  Riehiard  Bourke, 
governor  1821  27  of  New  South 
Wale'S  (whieli  then  iuelude'd  wdiat 
heeame  Vie*teria,).  In  1826  it  con¬ 
sist  e'd  of  12  mc'agre  buildings.  By 
18-11  the*  poimhdaon  had  inereasc'd 
to  11,090.  lrie;orpora,teal  Aug.  12, 
18  12,  it  was  made^  aiii  cfiiseopal  sec 
Aug.  2,  18d9.  Whem  the  goldtields 
were  opened  in  1851,  and  what 
wa,K  tin'll  Porti  Phillip  district  be¬ 
came  tlie  colony  of  Vied.oria,,  Mel- 
hourne*  was  made^  its  eapitak  Dur- 
iu'^  Pd01-'27  it  was  the;  sciit  of  the 
Aiislraran  gove'rnmeut.  Pop. 
(IS)54)  1,524,062. 


Melbourne,  Univkrsitv  of. 
b]Htablishe'd  in  1852  by  the;  Vic- 
t.orian  kegishitaire;,  it  reee'ivcs  an 
annual  sulive'idiion 

r  j  I  x;; —  "  ‘ 

trom  the*  govc'ni-  ^ 
nu'ut.  'The're*  Aire; 
fa(;idtie,s  of  arts, 
seic'nea*,  huv,  meeli- 
eine*,  ele-ntistry, 

V  e;  t  (;  r  i  n  a  r  y 
sei(*iu;e‘,  and  of 
e‘ngin(*ering,  i  ii  - 
clndiug  mining 
a  n  d  agriculture'. 

Atliliate'd  e;olle*ge‘H  are;  four  resi- 
dc'utialcoUc'ge'S  e.ontrolleel  by  repre- 
seutative'H  of  the  chure.hes  and  the 
Australian  eolle*ge;  of  eh'utistiy. 

Melbourne,  WiLiUAM  Lamu, 
2ni)  VhstJOir’NT  (1779-1848).  Brit¬ 
ish  politician.  A  son  of  Pe'iiiston 
Lamb,  e;re‘ate‘d  Vdse-ount  Me'lbonrne 
in  1781,  he*  was  born  March  15, 
1779.  Kdiu'aic'd  at  Lion  and 
Trinity  (V)llege*,  (himhridge*,  he  be*- 


Melbourne 
University  arms 


1.  The  Buiaiiic  Gardena,  from  the  air,  showing  the 
main  lake,  with  lactory  and  residential  suburbs  beyond. 

2.  The  Bhnne  of  Remembrance,  Melbourne’s  1914-18 
war  memorial  in  St.  Kilda  Road.  3.  Collins  Street,  the 
tree-lined  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  4.  The  Public 

MELBOURNE  1  NOTABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE 


Library  and  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  Industry. 
5.  Parliament  House  of  the  State  ot  Victoria.  6.  Station 
Pier  (top)  and  Princes  Pier,  Port  Melbourne.  Each 
pier  is  served  by  eight  railway  tracks  ;  together  they 
can  accommodate  eight  of  the  largest  vessels 
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came  a  barrister.  In  1805  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Caroline,  the  eccentric 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bess- 
horough,  hut  the  two  soon 
separated.  In  1806  he  entered 
parUament  as  .  _  . 


After  Lawrence 


Whig  M.P.  for  '  I 

Leominster  '* 

sented  a  sue-  '  ! 

cession  of 

constituencies 

peerage  in 

1829.  For  /  A 

a  time  he 

supported  ^  '''' 

.1  ^  rn  ■  After  Lawrence 

the  Tones, 

and  his  official  career  began  when, 
in  1827,  he  was  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  under  Canning,  but  he 
resigned  the  following  year. 

Having  rejoined  the  Whigs,  he 
entered  Earl  Grey’s  ministry  as 
home  secretary,  and  four  years 
later  succeeded  him  as  prime 
minister.  He  resigned  a  few  months 
later,  but  again  became  premier 
in  April,  1835.  In  1838  he  resigned, 
hut  difficulties  arose  when  Peel 
tried  to  form  a  ministry,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  queen  Mel- 
houme  returned.  (See  Bedchamber 
Question.)  After  defeats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  finally  left 
office  in  Aug.,  1841.  He  died  Nov. 
24,  1848.  He  was  a  successful  poli¬ 
tician,  although  he  lacked  nearly 
all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman, 
save  perhaps  tact.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  guide  of  the  young 
Queen  Victoria.  His  brother 
Frederick  (1782-1853)  succeeded 
to'  the  title  which  on  his  death  be¬ 
came  extinct.  Consult  Memoirs, 
ed.  W.  T.  MacCullagh  Torrens, 
2nd  ed.  1890  ;  Lives,  B.  Newman, 
1930  ;  David  Cecil,  1954.  ' 

Melbourne  Age,  The.  Morning 
newspaper  published  in  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia,  founded  in 
1854.  An  illustrated  weekly,  The 
Leader,  intended  mainly  for  the 
farming  community,  is  issued  from 
the  same  office. 

Melbourne  Argus.  Morning 
new^spaper  long  published  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Victoria,  Australia.  It 
was  established  in  1846.  In  1949 
it  passed  under  the  control  of 
Daily  Mrror  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
London,  and  ceased  publication 
Jan.  19.  1957. 

Melcliett,  Alfeeb  Moritz 
Mond,  1st  Baron  (1868-1930). 
British  industrialist  and  politician. 
He  was  born  at  Farn worth,  Lancs 
Oct.  23,  1868,  a  son  of  Ludwig 
Mond,  the  scientist,  and  educated 
at  Cheltenham  College  ;  S.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  Edin¬ 


burgh  university.  Mond  entered 
the  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  and 
Co.,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1894.  Liberal  M.P.  for  Chester 
(1906)  and  Swansea  (1910),  he 
joined  the  coalition  government  in 
1916  as  first  commissioner  of 
works.  Mond  w'as  minister  of 
Health  1921-22,  and  in  1924  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Carmarthen,  join¬ 
ing  the  Unionist  party  in  1926.  Ho 
W’as  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  the  great  combine,  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  (^.u.).  In  1910 
Mond  was  made  a  baronet  and  in 
1928  a  baron.  He  died  Dec.  27, 
1930.  His  son  Henry  (1898-1949) 
succeeded  as  2nd  baron.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  was  Lib¬ 
eral  M.P.  for 
Isle  of  Ely 
1923-24,  and, 
after  joining 
the  Consorva- 
fcive  party, 
represented 
East  Toxtoth 
1929-30.  In 
1933  he  rc- 
Lord  Melchett,  verted  to  the 

British  politician  Jewish  faith, 

AhltSSGlt  1  I 

and  became 

an  ardent  supporter  of  Zionism. 

Melchior.  One  of  the  Three 
Kings  iq.v.). 

Melchites.  Word  meaning  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  king,  i.e.  the  East 
Koman  emperor,  adopted  in  the 
5th  century  as  a  name  for  tho 
Orthodox  Egyptian  Christians  to 
distinguish  them  from  tho  Jaco¬ 
bites  (q.v.),  who  supported  tho 
Monophysite  heresy.  They  are 
now  in  union  with  tho  Church  of 
Romo,  but  retain  many  of  their 
traditional  usages. 

Melchizedek.  A  priest-king  of 
Salem.  He  is  described  as  Priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,  and  Abraham 
received,  his  blessing  and  paid  him 
tithes  after  one  of  his  victories 
(Gen.  14).  Salem  was  probably 
Jerusalem,  and  tho  Tell-cl-Amama 
tablets  mention  a  priest-king  of  the 
place,  appointed  neither  by  his 
father  nor  his  mother,  who  is 
styled  Servant  of  the  Good  One. 
As  a  priest-king  with  high  prero¬ 
gatives,  Melchizedek  is  mystically 
regarded  in  Ps.  110  and  Heb.  5 
and  7  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah. 

Melcombe,  George  Btjbb  Dob- 
INGTON,  B^on  (1691-1762).  Eng. 
lish  politician.  The  son  of  J eremias 
Buhb,  he  took  the  additional  name 
of  Dodington  on  succeeding  to  tho 
estate  of  his  maternal  uncle.  In 
1715  he  was  M.P.  for  Wiuchelsca. 
From  1722-54  he  represented 
Bridgwater.  He  was  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  1724-40,  and  afterwards 
was  twice  treasurer  of  the  navy. 


In  1761  he 
was  made  a 
baron,  and  he 
died  July  28, 

1762.  He  was 
a  member  of  1^/5;  k 
the  Hell  Eire 


Lord  Melcombe, 
English  politician 


the  Hell  Eire 
Club.  His 

Diary  was  1 

published  in  Lota  Mc7mbe, 
17  8  4.  See  English  politician 
Medmenham. 

Melcombe  Regis.  Parish  of 
Dorset,  England,  within  the 
borough  of  Weymouth  and  Mcl- 
combe  Regis.  Tho  first  victims  of 
tho  Black  Death  in  England  died 
here  in  Aug.,  1348.  See  Weymouth. 

Meldola,  lUnirAEu  (1849-1915). 
British  chemist.  Born  in  London 
and  (  ducated  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  he  afterwards  bc'.carne 
assistant  to  Sir  Edward  Erankland 
at  tile  Royal  College  of  Science, 
and  to  Sir  Norman  Lockycr  at  the 
Solar  Physics  .Laboratory.  From 
1876-85  ho  was  chemist  to  a  firm 
of  aniline  dye  makcavs,  and  then 
was  appointed  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Einsbury  Technical 
College,  a  position  ho  held  at  the 
time  of  his  di'ath,  Meldola  dis¬ 
covered  several  important  aniline 
colours,  as  uapbthol  blue  (Mol- 
dola’a  blu(0,  alkali  blue,  and 
viridino.  Ho  first  prepared  the 
pliotographio  developer  eikonogen. 
Two  of  his  best  known  books  are 
Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital  Pro¬ 
ducts,  1904;  and  Tho  Chemistry 
of  Photography,  1889.  He  died 
Nov.  16  1915 

Meldrum,  Orm.  Burgh  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  Abordeoiishiro,  it  is  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Abordeou  and  has  been  a 
bnrgh  since  1672.  Cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  here.  About  |  m.  to 
the  S.  lies  Barra  Hill,  with  a  pre¬ 
historic  fort,  said  to  be  tho  site  of 
the  battle  bctwixm  Robi^rt  Bruce 
and  Corny n,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in 
1308.  Pop.  (1951)  1,103. 

Meleager.  In  Greek  legend,  a 
famous  hero  and  hunter.  Tho  Fates 
having  foretold  that  ho  should  live 
only  as  long  as  a  firebrand  which 
was  then  burning  should  be  un con¬ 
sumed,  his  mother,  Althaea,  put  it 
out,  and  locked  it  up  in  a  chest. 
When  Meleager  grew  up  to  man¬ 
hood,  the  goddess  Artemis  offended 
by  his  father  Oonous,  sent  a  mon¬ 
strous  boar  to  ravage  the  land  of 
Aetolia,  All  the  heroes  were  in¬ 
vited  to  assist  in  tho  killing  of  the 
boar,  and  among  them  came  the 
famous  huntress  Atalanta.  The 
boar  was  finally  killed  by  Meleager, 
who  gave  tho  skin  and  head  to 
Atalanta,  as  she  had  given  the 
animal  the  first  wound.  This  com¬ 
pliment  gave  offence  to  the  other 
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hunters,  and  two  brothers  of  Al¬ 
thaea  endeavoured  to  take  the 
trophies  from  Atalanta,  but  were 
killed  by  Meleager.  Althaea  threw 
the  brand  into  the  fire,  and 
Meleager  immediately  died. 

Meleda  (Yug.  Mljet),  Italian 
name  of  a  Yugoslav  island  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast ;  its  most  easterly  point  is 
19  in.  W.  of  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa). 
It  is  22  m.  long  and  less  than  3  m. 
wide. 

Melfi.  City  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Potenza.  It  stands  on  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanic  peak  of 
Monte  Vulture,  at  an  alt.  of  1,590 
ft.,  and  has  a  splendid  view  of  the 
plain  of  Capitanata.  Its  old  castle, 
founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  was 
restored  by  the  Dorias.  The  cathe¬ 
dral,  consecrated  in  1155,  was  re¬ 
built  after  the  earthquake  of  1851 
which  destroyed  most  of  the  town. 
Melfi  trades  in  cereals,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.  The  capital  of  Apulia 
under  the  Normans,  it  has  a  long 
history  of  rebellions,  massacres, 
sieges,  captures,  and  spoliation. 
It  suffered  no  damage  during  the 
Second  Great  War,  being  overrun 
in  Sept.,  1943,  by  Canadians  ad¬ 
vancing  against  little  opposition. 
Pop.  (1951)  17,315. 

Meli,  Giovanni  (1 740-1815 ). 
Sicilian  poet.  Hcj  was  born  March 
4,  1740,  at  Palermo,  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Palermo  University  in  1787,  dying 
Dec.  10,  1815.  He  wrote  many 
eclogues,  odes,  and  epigrams, 
chiefly  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  and 
a  number  of  fables  that  found 
popular  favour.  A  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
1814,  and  a  later  one,  including  an 
ode  to  Lord  Nelson,  in  1830.  An 
edition,  revised  by  A.  Alfano,  was 
published  in  1908. 

Melilite.  A  complex  calcium 
aluminium  magnesium  silicate  oc¬ 
curring  in  basic  lavas  low  in  silica 
and  without  feldspar.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  slags. 

Melilla.  Harbour  ot  Morocco. 
On  the  N.E.  coast,  formerly  within 
the  Spanish  zone,  it  is  the  main 
port  of  entry  into  the  Rif  country. 
It  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  promontory  of  Tres 
Forcas.  Extensive  harbour  works 
were  carried  out  by  the  Spanish, 
and  narrow-gauge  railways  were 
built  through  Nador  to  Seluan 
(Zeluan)  and  Tafersit,  and  to  the 
lead  mines  at  Afra  Minas,  as  well 
as  to  the  iron  ore  mines  in  the  E. 
region.  Mehlla  was  acquired  by 
Spain  in  1496.  Fighting  took  place 
in  the  Melilla  zone  in  July.  1921, 
the  tribesmen  inflicting  a  serious 


Melilot.  Leaves  and  flower-heads 


defeat  on  the  Spanish  troops. 
Pop.  (1955)  85,010. 

Melilot  {Melilotus  officinalis 
and  M.  alba).  Herbs  of  the  family 
Leguminosae,  native  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  three  narrow,  oblong,  toothed 
leaflets.  The  flowers  in  appearance 
are  like  those  of  furze,  but  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  drooping, 
in  an  erect  one-sided  spray  ;  those 
of  M.  officinalis  are  deep-yellow, 
and  of  M.  alba  white.  When  dry 
the  plants  give  off  the  odour  of 
new-mown  hay. 

Moline,  Felix  Jules  (1838- 
1925).  French  politician.  Born  at 
Romiremont,  Vosges,  May  20, 
1838,  he  was  deputy  for  the  Vosges 
1872-1903.  Keenly  interested  in 
the  increase  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  ho  founded  the  order  of 
merit  of  agriculture,  was  president 
of  the  chamber  1888-89,  and  prime 
minister  1896-98.  The  fall  of  his 
ministry  was  caused  partly  by  the 
Dreyfus  agitation-  Elected  senator 
1903,  he  died  Dec.  21,  1925. 

Melinite.  An¬ 
other  name,  com¬ 
monly  used  in 
France,  for  trini- 
trophenol. 

Melitopol . 

Town  of  Zaporo¬ 
zhe  region,  Uk¬ 
raine  S.S.R.,  70 
m.  S.  of  Zaporozhe 
town.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  centre  in 
a  district  where 
fruit  is  the  main 
crop,  it  also  has 
machine  shops, 
chemical  and  furniture  factories, 
flour  mills,  cottonseed-oil  presses, 
etc.  Pop.  (est.)  75,000. 

The  (Germans  captured  it  in 
Oct.,  1941,  and  made  it  one  of 
their  chief  strong  points  E.  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  was  recaptured  by  the 
Russians  Oct.  23,  1943,  only  after 
11  days  of  bitter  house-to-house 
fighting. 


Mellsart  (king  of  the  city). 
Phoenician  deity.  He  was  especi¬ 
ally  worshipped  in  TyTe,  where 
Hiram,  about  950  b.c.,  erected  the 
great  temple  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  The  twin  pillars  facing 
its  portal,  long  since  destroyed, 
were  imitated  in  Solomon’s  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  the 
temple,  “  Pillars  of  Hercules,”  in 
Tyre,  became  applied  perhaps  sym¬ 
bolically  to  the  rocks  flanking  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar-  Identified 
with  Heracles,  Melkart  —  whose 
name  in  Greek  was  Melicertes — 
was  in  part  a  sun-god,  in  part  the 
patron  of  mariners.  Jezebel, 
Ahab’s  Tyrian  consort,  introduced 
into  Samaria  the  Melkart  worship, 
and  her  daughter  Athaliah  en¬ 
couraged  it  in  Jerusalem. 

Melksham.  Urban  district  and 
market  town  of  Wilts,  England. 
It  stands  on  the  Avon,  6  m.  S.  of 
Chippenham.  The  chief  building 
is  the  ehurch,  in  which  a  little 
Norman  work  remains ;  it  has  a 
fine  chapel  of  somewhat  later  date. 
There  is  a  town  hall.  The  indus¬ 
tries  include  heavy  engineering 
and  flour  milling.  The  town  has 
saline  springs.  Market  day,  Tues. 
Pop.  (1951)  6,739. 

Melle.  Town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Deux-Sfevres,  17  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Niort,  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  church  of  S. 
Hilaire,  one  of  two  12th-century 
churches,  has  remarkable  sculp¬ 
tures.  The  Romans  worked  a 
silver-lead  mine  here.  Pop.  (1954) 
3,221. 

Mellifont.  Village  of  co.  Louth, 
Irish  Republic,  on  the  Mattock, 
about  5  m.  from  Drogheda.  It  is 
famous  for  the  ruins  of  its  Cister¬ 


cian  abbey,  which  was  founded 
1142.  The  ruins  include  part  of 
the  gateway,  baptistery,  and 
chapter  house. 

Mellitic  Acid.  A  crystalline 
body  first  discovered  in  1799  by 
IHaprotb  in  honey- stone,  and  for 
a  long  time  called  honey-stone  acid. 
Mellitic  acid  is  prepared  by  boiling 
honey-stone  with  ammonium  car- 


Melksham,  Wiltshire.  S.  Michael’s  Church,  restored  1881 
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bonate  to  form  ammonium  melli- 
tate,  adding  lead  acetate,  and  de¬ 
composing  the  lead  mellitate  l>y 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeji. 

Mellitus  (d.  624),  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Sent  to  England  as 
a  missionary  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
he  was  consecrated  by  Augustine, 
and  for  him  King  hthelbert  of 
Kent  built  S.  Paul’s  church  in 
London,  Mellitus  being  the  first 
bishop  of  the  city.  He  succeeded 
Laurentius  as  primate  in  619  and 
died  April  “24,  624. 

Mellon,  Andrew  William 
(1855-1937).  American  financier 
and  politician.  Born  in  Pittsburgh, 

Mar.  24, 1855, 
lie  graduated 
from  the 
Western  Uni- 
v"  c  r  s  i  t  y  of 
Pennsylvania 
in  lS7i  Pie 
became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
Mellon  Na¬ 
tional  Bank, 
Andrew  Mellon,  but  resigned 
American  politician  1921  oil  his 

appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  an  office  he  held  until 
1932.  He  played  an  important 
part  in  the  international  debt  set¬ 
tlement  after  the  First  Great  War, 
maintaining  that,  while  the  Allies 
should  repay  the  debts  incurred 
to  the  U.S.A.,  they  should  not  he 
pressed  beyond  their  capacity  for 
repayment.  In  Feb,,  1932,  he 
became  ambassador  in  London, 
but  was  replaced  when  Roosevelt 
became  president  a  year  later.  A 
generous  patron  of  music  and  art, 
he  gave  to  the  American  nation  a 
collection  of  paintings  worth 
£10,000,000,  and  paid  a  further 
£2,000,000  towards  a  gallery  to 
house  them.  In  1913  he  founded 
the  Mellon  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  ((/.i’.).  He  died 
Aug.  27,  1937,  leaving  his  estate, 
believed  to  be  worth  over 
£40,000,000,  to  the  Mellon  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Charitable  Trust. 

Mellon  Institute.  The  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
was  established  in  1913  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  by  the 
late  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  to  provide 
qualified  workers  wdth  facilities  for 
the  investigation  of  problems  in 
pure  and  applied  science.  During 
the  Second  Great  War  its  activities 
were  largely  switched  over  to 
researches  in  scientific  questions 
bearing  directly  on  military  opera¬ 
tions.  According  to  a  report  issued 
after  the  resumption  of  normal 
work,  82  research  programmes 
were  in  operation,  most  of  them  in 
chemistry,  industrial  hygiene, 


metallurgy,  and  ceramics.  The 
institute  awards  annually  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  fellow  sliips  to 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Melocactus  (Melon  -  shapc'd 
Cactus).  Genus  of  perennial  succu¬ 
lent  plants  of  the  family  Cactaeea-e. 


Melocactus.  Tropical  American  plant ; 
inset,  tubular  flower 

Natives  of  fylexico,  Brazil,  and  the 
W.  Indies,  they  have  globular, 
ribbed  stems,  with  a  short  ctuiiral 
cylindrical  extension  upwards, 
which  is  clothed  with  woolly  liairs 
and  soft  spines.  The  ridges  of  tln^ 
swollen  base  bear  stouter  spiiu's  in 
clusters  at  regular  intervals.  The 
rosy,  tubular  llovvers  are  produced 
at  the  summit  of  the  short  column. 
The  Turk’s  cap  {M.  is 

the  best  known  species. 

Melodrama  (Gr.  song; 

drama,  action).  Strictly,  a  stage 
play  in  which  appropriate  musi(g 
vocal  and  instrumental,  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  heighten  emotional  or 
dramatic  effect.  In  its  original 
form  it  is  said  to  have  been  tii’st 
perfected  in  France  as  a  natural 
and  orderly  development  of  opera, 
dilfering  essentially  from  tliat 
higher  form  of  dramaticj  art  in  that 
the  music  was  accessory  to,  and 
the  songs  wmre  interpolations  in, 
spoken  dialogue,  whereas  in  opera 
the  story  is  told  exclusively  in  reci¬ 
tative  and  aria.  Rousseau’s  Pyg¬ 
malion  (1775)  is  often  named  as 
the  first  play  of  the  kind. 

Gradually  melodrama  developcal 
into  a  composite  of  sensational 
drama  derived  from  tragedy  and  of 
domestic  drama  derived  from  the 
comedy  of  life.  Sensational  in¬ 
cident  and  sentimental  appeal  wcu-e 
variously  underlined  by  snat(di(‘s 
of  appropriate  orchestral  music,. 
Its  convention  requires  that  virtue 
shall  ultimately  triumph  over  vict-. 
It  relies  on  primitive  passions 
shown  in  conflict  in  elemental 
conditions  rather  than  on  .subtb' 
analysis  of  cluaracter  as  developed 
m  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  arti¬ 
ficial  civilization,  and  on  ernde 
colouring  in  the  presentation  of 


moral  (pia lilies.  The  figures  of 
melodiuma  are  as  com  entioiial  as 
were  those  of  t  h('  old  morality  plav, 
and  flu'  jmiiic  prciiiicr  or  juvenile 
It'ad,  the  iiif/niar  or  innocent  hero- 
iii(‘,  tiu'  Inaivv  father,  tht‘  villain, 
and  tli(‘  rustic  clown  or  other  fool 
vvlio  suiiplied  llu'  comic  lahiid’,  are 
lyix's  as  rigid  as  V’iec'  and  tlu'  rc'st. 
Asilu'eoiuuuitionsof  modern  nufio- 
drama  lUHiuire  1  hat  tlie  fignrt*s  shall 
need  no  laJuds  round  tluur  nc'cks  to 
indicate  the  (pialities  they  per- 
sonifv,  so  tlH\y  reipiire  that  nothing 
shall  be  hd't  tfi  the  imagination 
in  n'spi‘ct  of  the  tmvironment  in 
wliicli  they  arc  brought  into  mu¬ 
tual  (lonllict. 

N(‘!Vtu’tbel(‘ss,  while  the  melo- 
di'ama  is  (u)iu[)ai‘atively  easy  to 
ridicule  or  to  burlescjue,  it  is  a 
draanati(‘  form  rcMpiiring  of  its 
author  ccuisiderable  knowledge  of 
human  initiin'  ajid  great  t('(‘lmieal 
skill  in  coiistiau'tioti.  As  accli- 
imiiised  in  Unghuid  it  became  a 
imtabh'  part  of  tln^  Fnglish  drama 
iji  the*  hands  of  smT  [>r()(lucers  as 
tlu'  bi'otlu'rs  Gatii  a.t  the  Adelpln 
IMuNitre,  August, us  Harris  and 
Artluir  (lollins  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
Walter  Melvdllei  at  Tii(‘.  Lyceum. 

Melon  {(^la'iiviLs  m(>lo).  Plant 
of  the  family  Gueui-biiaccuie.  It 
is  a.  trailing  planti,  and,  a  native 
of  Asia,  wan  inta'odueml  into  Grea- 
Britain  aJ)ont  1570.  Many  variet 
ties  a.nd  si/an  are  cultivated,  the 
llt‘sb  being  sometimes  grcaui,  some- 
tiuu'H  whit(\  a,nd  sometimes 
orange.  The  wat,(M'  melon  (0/i5- 
rail vulgaris)  of  the  sanu'i  family, 
hut  (lil'Ier<mi  genus,  is  a.  native  of 
S.  and  tropical  Africa.. 

d’he  mini  her  ol'  (Vuits  on  each 
[)lant  slmnld  b('  liiuiic'd  to  two, 
oth(U’wis(‘  the  ((iiality  and  size  of 
th(^  IViiit  will  su  her.  Where 
nudons  ar(‘  giaiwn  in  a.  frame  in¬ 
stead  of  a,  lionse  the  swelling 
(Vuits  should  ba.v(^  a.  piece  of 
brii'k,  tile,  or  otluu'  similar  ma¬ 
terial  fila.eed  iimhu’neatb  tliein  to 
avoid  direu't  contact  with  the  soil. 
AV,c  (hienm Ixu'  :  Gourd. 


I  I  «  HiiUlflUmwMilWjia 

Melon.  Fruit  of  the  cultivated  variety, 
Eminence 
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Meloria.  Island  in  the  I\l(‘(li- 
terra-neaii,  4  ni.  \\\  of  Lo^ujlioni,  re- 
incinliercd  for  Iwo  naval  battles 
fou^dit  off  it.  In  the  lii'st..  on  May 
3,  1:241,  a,  Oenoese  ll(‘(‘ti  lunU'r 
Knzio  was  deleatc'd  by  tli('  sliips  ol 
the  enpK'ror  b'redei’iek  II  and  of 
l^isa.  In  the  second  and  inori'  im¬ 
portant,  Anjj,'.  b,  12S4,  llu'  Pisaai 
fleet  of  over  70  galleys,  coiniminded 
by  the  Venetian  Morosini,  wiis  de¬ 
feated  by  the  (-lenoese,  with  SS 
galleys  iiiidin*  Uberio  Doria,.  fflu' 
defeat  of  Pisa  here  inarkcal  the  end 
of  her  rivalry  with  ( Icmoa. 

Melozzo  da  Forli  (14liS-t)4). 
Italian  ])aint(M'.  Porn  a.ti  Forli, 
June  6,  143S,  he  was  iKM’haps  a, 
pupil  of  Pi(a‘o  (U'lla.  Fra-ncescai. 
visited  Home  in  tin'  services  of 
Count  (Jirolamo  Pdario  in  147l!, 
and  workt'd  at.  Ib'bino,  mnh'r  tlu' 
patronage  of  Fed(‘rigo  of  Monti'- 
feltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  147J-7(). 
He  is  said  to  have  exc'cuted  sonn^ 
of  the  portraits  in  the  ])ala(*e  of 
XTrbino,  several  ol' which  a.re  in  the 
Louvre.  He  died  at.  Forli,  Nov.  8, 
141)4.  Among  those  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  tluit  rcuna.in  arc'  his  Vatican 
fresco  Sixtus  IV'^  and  his  Court,  (r. 
1476-81);  an  Ascension  of  the 
same  period  in  tin'.  Qnirinal ;  and 
his  best-known  work',  the  frt'seo  of 
the  music-making  angels  in  the 
Vatic'an  art  galk'ry. 

Melpomene.  In  Creek  myth¬ 
ology  onc',  ol*  the  nine  JVIusc's  (c/.r.). 
She  was  tlur  muse  of  tragedy. 


Melozzo  da  Forli.  The  Angel  Gabriel 
of  the  Annunciation 

rj//;-'/  fliiUrvij,  riinnu'v 


Melrose,  Roshurgshire.  The  town  as  seen  from  Quairy  Hill 


Melrose.  A  tiolic'c  hurgh  and 
iiiarkc'ti  town  of  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
ffwc'C'd,  in  m.  S.  by  P.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  An  a.ncient  town  pleasantly 

sitnatc'd  ad  the  base _ _ 

of  the  Eildoii  Hills, 

Melrose  is  chiefly  , 

not  ed  for  tlu'  abbc'y  St 

founded  in  1136  by 

David  I,  onec  Ihe 

most  magnifieent 

edilicc  in  Scotland, 

arid  now  a  splendid 

ruin  (see  illus.  in  arms 

p.  7).  Destroyed  by  Edward  fl  in 

132:2,  and  paidly  razed  by  lire  in 

1385,  it  was  eomplctely  mined  by 

the  Reformers  in  1545,  Alexander 

11  is  buried  in  the  abbey,  whieh,  in 

11)18,  was  presented  to  the  nation 

by  l  h('  duke  of  Puccleuc'h.  A  heart 

foimd  in  a  leaden  casket  during 

excavations  in  11)21  was  believed 

to  be  t  hat,  of  Robert.  Bruce.  In  the 

market,  place  is  a  market  cross  of 

1642.  Pop.  (11)51)  2,146. 

In  the  vicinity  is  Old  Melrose, 
where  S.  Aidan  founded  a  Colum- 
ban  monastery  in  the  7t.h  eenlury  ; 
and  the  Eiklon  tree,  celebrated  for 
ffhomas  the  Rhymer’s  meeting 
with  the  cpieon  of  the  fairies.  On 
the  ot.hcr  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
eonneeted  by  a  suspension  bridge, 
is  Oattonsidc. 

Meltham.  Urban  dist.  and 
town  of  the  W.  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  England.  It  is  5  m.  S.W.  of 
Hndderstield,  and  makes  woollen, 
silk,  and  nylon  goods,  silica  brick, 
ami  t.raiitors  and  other  engineering 
products.  Pop,  (1951)  5,111. 

Melting  Point.  Temperature 
at  which  a  substance  becomes 
entirely  molten  or  liciuid.  More 
strictly  the  melting  point  of  a 
stdostanec  at  a  given  pressure  is 
t.ho  temperature  at.  v'hich  solid 
and  liquid  are  in  equilibrium  at 
that  jirossure.  The  effect  of 
tu'cssuro  on  the  melting  point  i.s 
given  by  the  Clausius-Clapeyron 

eipiation  -  -  == - - —  wiiere 

( b?  jjj 

(VP  is  the  ehangc  in  the  absijlule 
tc'itiperaturc  T  of  the  melting 
poiiil  due  to  a  change  dp  in  pres- 
sur(‘,  Ij  is  the  latent  heat  ol  fusion 


(eal/gm),  J  is  Joule’s  equivalent 
(the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat),  and  u  and  l\  are  respectively 
the  volumes  of  unit  mass  of  liquid 
and  of  solid,  c.g.  the  melting  iioint. 
of  ice  falls  by  '0072°  C.  for  eacli 
atmospheric  increase  of  pressure. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  tliai 
this  temperatiu-e  would  be  always 
constant  for  each  pure  substance, 
but  it  i.s  now  knowm  that  mere 
allotropie  modifications  —  of  a 
metal,  for  example — may  affect 
the  melting  point.  Nevertheless, 
the  melting  points  of  substances 
arc  so  far  invariable  that  they  arc 
universally  regarded  as  among 
the  physical  constants  of  science. 
The  melting  points  of  metals  are 
of  particular  importance  in  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Home  typical  melting 
points  (°C.)  are  :  Hydrogen  chlor¬ 
ide,  -111;  Ammonia,  -78;  Car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  -57 ;  Mercury, 
-38'1) ;  Beeswax,  62  ;  Soft  bolder, 
ISO  ;  Tin,  232  ;  Lead,  327  ;  Zinc, 
410;  Sodium  chloride,  801  ;  Brass 
900;  (Jopper,  1083  ;  Steel,  1400  ; 
Platinum,  1773  ;  Tungsten,  3380. 

Melton.  Woollen  or  woollen 
and  cotton  cloth,  plain  woven- 
The  best  meltons  are  all-w'ool,  and 
in  the  course  of  their  finishing  are 
well  milled  or  fulled,  and  their  sur¬ 
face,  after  being  brushed  up,  is 
closely  sheared.  The  thread  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  fabric  is  coneealed,  and 
a  fine  but  not  bright  surface  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  a  heavy  weight  material 
suitable  for  overcoats. 

Melton  Mowbray.  Market 
town  and  urban  dist.  of  Leics., 
England,  14  m.  N.E.  of  Leicester. 

MjiiiiiiiiiiiiidiiiiimifTTmniTg  Mow’bray 

1  Bill  ^  stands  where  the 
A  little  rivers  Eye 

I  and  Wreak  join. 

'fUmSw^rS  The  chief  building 

V  I  is  the  beautiful 
"iClf  S'  1  church  of  S.  Mary, 
with  a  fine  cen- 
tral  tower,  partly 
Melton  Mowbray  early  English,  cn- 

larged  during  the 
lOth  century.  The  town  has  cattle 
markets,  and  is  famous  for  its  pork 
]7ies,  eheesc,  and  sausages.  It  is  a 
favoured  foxhunting  centre,  being 
in  the  Quorn  country.  In  Eeb., 
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1644,  the  Parliamentarians  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Royalists.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as 


Melun  arms 


Melton  Mowtray,  Leicestershire.  Parish  church  o£  S.  Mary 

Talcntine 


Medeltune,  the  second  name  being 
in  consequence  of  its  association 
with  the  family  of  Mowbray.  Mar¬ 
ket  day,  Tues.  Pop.  (1951)  14,05!2. 

Melim.  T  own  of  France,  capital 
of  the  dept,  of  Seine -et- Marne.  It 
occupies  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Seine,  and  has 
spread  to  both 
banks,  27  m. 

S.E.  of  Paris. 

There  are  medi¬ 
eval  churches,  a 
fine  town  hall  in 
the  Renaissance 
style,  and  ruins 
of  a  royal  palace. 

It  was  captured  by  Henry  V  m 
1420,  and  held  by  the  English  for 
10  years.  Textiles,  leather,  and 
pottery  are  manufactured.  Pop 
(19541  20,219. 

Melusina.  The  heroine  of  a 
medieval  French  romance,  and  the 
legendary  ancestress  of  the  house 
of  Lusignan.  She  was  to  aU  ap¬ 
pearance  a  beautiful  young  woman 
and  married  a  young  nobleman, 
Raymond  of  Lusignan,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  never  see  her  on 
a  Saturday.  One  day  the  husband 
spied  upon  her  at  the  time  of  taboo, 
and  saw  that  she  was  then  half¬ 
serpent  in  form.  She  flew  away  in 
the  form  of  a  dragon,  to  reappear 
before  the  death  of  each  of  her 
descendants.  The  story  is  a  variant 
of  a  folk-tale  based  on  the  idea  of 
taboo,  and  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  earliest  forms  of 
the  Melusina  legend  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  The  story  is  dealt  with  in 
S.  Baring  Gould’s  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  new  ed,  1897. 
/See  Psyche ;  Taboo. 

_  MelviUe,  Viscount.  Scottish 
title  borne  by  the  family  of  Dun- 
das  since  18*02.  Henry  Dundas, 
the  politician,  was  the  first  holder  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 


who  became  president  of  the  board 
of  control  in  1807.  From  1812-27, 
and  again,  1828-30,  he  was  in 
the  Tory  ministry 
as  first  lord  of 
the  a  d  m  i  r  a  1 1  y. 
Melville  Sound  was 
named  after  him. 

'  His  son,  Henry, 
the  3rd  viscount, 
became  a  general 
in  the  army,  after 
having  taken  a 
prominent  part  in 
the  Sikh  War.  The 
5th  vis  c  o  u  n  t 
(born  March  5, 
1909)  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1035. 
The  family  seat 
is  Melville  Gasih», 
Lasswadc,  Midloiliiaii.  The  earl¬ 
dom  of  Melville  is  borne  with  that 
of  Leveii.  /See  Levon  and  Melvilh', 
Earl  of. 

Melville,  Henry  Dunuas,  Lst 
Viscount  (1742-1811).  A  British 
politician.  Born  and  educated  iu 
Edinburgh,  he  became  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  in  1766  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general  for  Scotland,  and  in  1775 
lord  advocate.  In  1774  Melville 
entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for 
Midlothian,  and  in  1783  Pitt  clu)S(»- 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In 
1791  he  was  made  home  secretary, 
in  1794  secre¬ 
tary  at  war, 
and  during 
1804-05  was 
first  lord  of 
the  admiralty. 

In  1806  he 
was  impeached 
for  misappro¬ 
priating  public 
money  wfliilc 
treasurer  of 
the  navy,  Alter  naelmm 
but  was  acquitted.  Ho  died  May  28, 
1811.  Consult  Lives,  H.  Eurber, 
1931  ;  C.  Matheaon,  1933. 

MelviUe  OB  Melvill,  Andrew 
(1545-1622).  Scottish  reformer. 
He  was  bom  at  Baldovie,  Angus, 
Aug.  1,  1545,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Andrews,  Paris,  and 
Poitiers.  In  1574  he  became  iiriti- 
cipal  of  Glasgow  College,  and  later 
of  S.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  a  very  strong  Presbyterian, 
and  his  outspoken  utterances  more 
than  once  brought  him  into 
trouble.  In  1597  he  was  deprived 
of  the  rectorship  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  nine  years  later  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  London  by  James  I  to 
give  an  account  of  certain  irregular 
proceedings  at  Aberdeen.  Ho  then 
proved  so  contumacious  that  ho 
was  imprisoned  for  five  years  in 
the  Tower.  On  his  release,  in  1611, 


the  king  having  forbidden  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Scotland,  he  went  to 
Franco,  and  became  professor  of 
biblical  theology  at  Sedan,  where 
he  died.  A  violent  controversialist, 
hut  geiuu’oiis  and  patriotic,  Mel- 
viU(^  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers 
of  the  Scottish  Church. 

Melville,  Herman  (1819-91). 
American  author.  IL^  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  Aug.  1,  1819,  of 
Scottish  de¬ 


scent.  At  tin's 
age  of  17  he 
W(‘ut  to  sea 
and  crossed 
th('.  Atlantic  as 
a  for  0 m  a  s  t 
man.  On  his 
return  ho  acL'd 
as  school- 
mastcM*  during 
1837-40,  and 
onJan.  1,1841, 
wemi  to  sea  again  in  a  Pacific  whal¬ 
ing  vessel.  Jii  the  following  year, 
wh(^n  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  ho 
ran  away  from  his  ship  and  for  four 
moniihs  was  a  captive  among  the 
cannibal  natives  of  Nuktihcva. 
After  being  rescued  ho  R(jrvod  as  a 
clerk  for  a  tiuu^  in  Honolulu,  and 
returned  to  Boston  in  LSt  t. 


Herman  Melville, 
American  author 


In  1846  lu^  pnbUsluHl  the  first  of 
his  books,  'lypcH'! :  a  Peep  at  Poly¬ 
nesian  Life.  This  received  a  cor¬ 
dial  wdcomo  both  in  America  and 
England,  as  a  fascinating  narrative 
of  life  in  t)\o  Paciific.  His  later 
books  included  Ornoo,  1847,  and  a 
Voyage  TbitluT,  1841)  ;  Redburn, 
His  First  Voyage,  1849;  White 
Jacked;,  or  Tht^  World  iu  a  Man-of- 
War,  1850  ;  and  bis  most  famous 
book,  M.oby  Hick,  or  the  White 
Whale,  1851.  He  died  in  Now 
York,  8cpt.  27,  1891.  Consult 
H,  M.  :  The  Tragedy  of  a  Mind, 
W.  E.  Sedgwick,  1945. 

Melville,  8ir  James  (1535- 
1617).  iScottish  writer.  Sent  to 
France  as  page  to  Mary  (),ueen  of 
kScots,  ho  was  engaged  in  the  un¬ 
successful  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  John  Casimir,  second 
son  of  the  okHdior  palatine,  to 
Queen  Elizabtdh,  and  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles  of  Austria  to  Mary 
(vluccn  of  kScots.  Ho  died  Nov.  13, 
1617.  His  Memoirs,  the  MH.  of 
whicdi  was  discovered  in  1660, 
are  of  groat  value  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  i)oriod. 

Melville,  James  (1556-1614). 
A  Scottish  reformer.  Born  near 
Montrose,  July  26, 1556,  a  nephew 
of  Andrew  Melville,  ho  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Glasgow  university,  where 
he  became  a  tutor.  In  1 580  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  St.  Aiuhxnvs.  Nine 
years  later  ho  was  moderator  of 
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the  general  assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes 
of  his  day.  He  died  at  Berwick- 
on-T\veecl,  Jan.  13,  1G14. 

Melville  Bay.  Opening  of  BafBn 
Bay,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Green¬ 
land.  It  lies  between  Cape  York  on 
the  N.  and  Wilcox  Head  on  the  S., 
contains  numerous  islands,  and  is 
usually  blocked  with  floating  icc. 

Melville  Island.  Large  island 
of  British  N.  America.  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  between  Bathurst 
and  Prince  Patrick  islands,  it  is 
deeply  indented.  Its  maximum 
length  is  210  m.,  and  width  about 
130  m.  It  was  discovered  by 
Parry,  who  wintered  here  1819-20. 

Melville  Pemnsula.  N.E.  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  Canadian  main¬ 
land.  It  is  separated  from  Baffin 
Island  on  the  E.  by  Pox  Channel 
and  on  the  N.  by  Piiry  and  Hccla 
Htrait.  To  the  W.  is  Committee 
Bay,  while  to  the  S.  are  Prozon 
Strait  and  Lyon  Inlet,  besides 
other  bays.  The  chief  settlements 
arc  Pingitkalik  and  Agwisseowik, 
which  are  situated  on  the  N.E. 
coast.  Its  length  is  205  m.,  and 
average  breadth  110  m. 

Melville  Sound.  Largo  opening 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Situated  be¬ 
tween  Melville  Island  on  the  N. 
and  Victoria  Island  on  the  S.,  it 
communicates  with  Beaufort  8oa 


election  expenses,  and  to  ensure 
that  these  e.xpenses  are  kept  within 
certain  legal  limits  ;  under  the 
1948  Act  the  limit  was  £450,  plus 
2d.  per  elector  in  co.,  IM.  in  bor., 
constituencies.  This*"  includes 
agent’s  foe,  clerical  assistance, 
printing,  stationery,  rent  of  com¬ 
mittee  room  and  halls  for  meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  sum  for  personal  ex¬ 
penses.  Usually  half  the  outlay  is 
met  from  party  funds,  hut  the 
Labour  party  bears  the  whole  cost. 

Payment  of  members  (q.v.)  was 
introduced  in  1911  ;  and  an  M.P. 
receives  free  railway  wuirrants 
when  travelling  between  the  house 
of  commons  and  his  constituency. 
A  pension  scheme  for  indigent  ex- 
M.P.s  is  in  force ;  all  members  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  a  small  fixed  annual 
sum  (varied  from  time  to  time). 
Members  of  parliament  are  exempt 
from  jury  service,  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
attendance  as  witnesses  upon  sub¬ 
poena.  They  cannot  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  libel  arising  out  of  any 
statements  made  in  debate,  but 
such  statements  may  be  ruled  out 
of  order  by  the  Speaker.  Freedom 
from  arrest  by  the  civil  or  military 
power  was  once  a  prized  privilege 
It  is  now  confined  to  civil  causes, 
and  applies  only  for  forty  days 
after  the  propagation  of  parliament 
and  forty  days  before  the  next 


another’s  name  ;  he  must  refer  to 
the  lion,  member  for  such-and-such 
a  constituency.  Ministers  are 
addressed  by  the  name  of  the 
office  each  holds,  e.g.  the  secretary 
of  state  for  -war. 

Once  a  member  has  taken  the 
oath  (one  of  allegiance  to  the 
crowm),  there  is  no  obligation  on 
him  to  attend  sittings  of  the  house. 
No  duly  elected  M.P.  may  resign 
his  seat.  If  he  wishes  to  cease 
representing  his  constituency,  he 
must  apply  for  an  office  of  profit 
under  the  crown,  and  so  vacate  his 
seat  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (1707).  The  usual 
practice  is  to  apply  for  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
{q.v.)  or  of  the  manors  of  Poynings 
or  Northstead,  or  the  eschcator- 
ship  of  Munster.  The  seat  is  there¬ 
upon  declared  vacant  under  the 
Place  Act  of  1742,  and  a  writ  is 
issued  for  a  by-election  to  be  held. 
When  an  M.P.  dies,  the  Speaker 
issues  a  WTit  for  a  by-election. 
Should  the  member  die  within  the 
precincts  of  the  house,  his  body 
cannot  be  removed  without  the 
consent  of  the  king’s  coroner,  as 
the  houses  of  parliament  rank  as  a 
royal  palace.  See  Commons,  House 
of ;  Lords,  House  of ;  Parliament. 

Memel  (Lithuanian,  Klaipeda). 
Town  and  seaport  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  S.S.R.  It  stands  on  the 


through  Banks  Channel  or  Maclure 
Strait,  and  with  the  ocean  through 
Byam  Martin  Channel.  Its  length 
is  240  m.,  and  width  140  m. 

Member  of  Parliament.  Per¬ 
son  elected  by  popular  franchise  to 
represent  a  constituency  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Any  adult 
British  subject  by  birth  or  natura¬ 
lisation  is  entitled  to  stand  as  a 
parliamentary  candidate,  except  if 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  minister  of 
the  established  Church,  a  member 
of  the  regular  armed  forces  or 
the  civil  service,  an  undischarged 
bankrupt,  a  convicted  criminal,  or 
a  lunatic. 

A  prospective  candidate  must 
be  nominated  and  seconded  by  two 
parliamentary  electors  in  the  con¬ 
stituency,  his  nomination  paper 
being  signed  by  eight  others.  He 
must  deposit  with  the  returning 
officer  on  the  eve  of  nomination 
day  £150  in  notes.  Unless  the  can¬ 
didate  receives  one-eighth  of  the 
total  votes  cast  at .  the  election, 
this  deposit  is  forfeit  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Unsuccessful  candidates  who 
get  a  sufficient  quota  of  the  votes 
have  their  deposits  returned  imme¬ 
diately,  hut  elected  candidates 
only  when  they  have  taken  the 
oath  in  parliament.  Candidates 
are  required  to  have  agents  for 


meeting. 

Members  who  offend  against  the 
nilos  or  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  are  dealt  with  by  the 
house  itself.  Such  breaches  of 
privilege  consist  of  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  house  ;  assaults 
on  or  insults  to  members  or  libels 


Baltic  Sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the 
Bange,  which 
Hows  into  the 
E.  end  of  the 
Kurischea  HafE. 
It  is  9  0  m. 
to  the  N.N.E.  of 


on  them ;  and  interference  with 
the  officers  of  the  house.  After  a 
minor  offence  the  guilty  member 
may  be  suspended  for  a  sitting  or 
longer  period,  but  w'here  the 
ofienee  is  serious  the  member  may 
be  expelled  from  parliament. 

While  the  house  is  in  session,  a 
member  must  not  enter  it  w^earing 
an  overcoat  or  carrying  an  um¬ 
brella.  He  must  not  display  any 
papers  or  books 


Kaliningrad  Mem  Jams 
(Konigsberg), 

and  possesses  iron  foundries,  ship¬ 
building  yards,  and  chemical  and 
soap  factories.  Normally  it  has  a 
transit  trade  in  timber  and  grain. 
The  town  w'as  founded  in  1252  by 
the  Teutonic  Order  and  soon  be- 
canie  a  trading  centre,  joining  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  the  17th 
century,  after  a  troubled  period, 


not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the 
business  under 
discussion. 
Smoking  is  not 
permitted  in  the 
house,  division 
lobbies,  or  corri¬ 
dors  ;  food  must 
not  be  taken  in¬ 
side  ;  but  there  is 
no  restriction  on 
beverages.  No 
member  in  de¬ 


bate  may  mention  Memel.  The  Bathaus  in  this  Baltic  town  and  port 
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it  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  Sweden,  and  in  1757 
and  again  in  1813  was  occupied  by 
Russian  troops.  J before  the  First, 
Great  War  the  tow  n,  with  a  strip  of 
territory  E.  of  the  rivnu%  belonged 
to  Germany,  the  hinterland  being 

1^  IT  QC*  1  O  ■■■» 

On  March  17,  1915,  during  the 
First  Great  War,  a  Russian  de¬ 
tachment  occupied  Memel  after  a 
bombardment,  hut  evacuated  it 
soon  on  the  approach  of  superior 
German  forces.  Intermittent  fight¬ 
ing  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
throughout  April.  Under  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty  Memel  w’as  detached 
from  Germany  to  be  made  auto¬ 
nomous  on  the  model  of  Danzig; 
but  was  annexed  by  Lithuania 
early  in  1923.  This  annexation 
was  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  Memel  statute 
provided  for  a  large  measure 
of  self-government.  There  was 
constant  friction  between  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Lithuanian  commu¬ 
nities,  and  the  government  granted 
many  concessions  to  the  former 
in  an  attempt  to  forestall  their 
secession.  But  in  1938  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
diet,  and  on  March  22,  1939, 
Hitler  presented  Lithuania  with 
an  idtimatiim  for  the  surrender  of 
Memel  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
which  were  reincorporated  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Lithuania  retaining  a  free 
zone  in  the  port.  During  the 
Second  Great  War  the  Russians 
took  Memel  by  storm  Jan.  28, 
1945.  It  was  reincorporated  in 
the  Lithuanian  S.S.R. 

Memento  Mori  (Lat.  remember 
(you  have)  to  die).  Name  given  to 
a  ring  or  article  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  fashioned  as  a  reminder  of 
the  brevity  of  life  and  the  cer- 
tainty  of  death.  A  device  of 
medieval  origin,  it  extended  to 
inscriptions  and  decorations  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  was  adapted 
to  memorial  and  mourning  rings, 
a  death’s  head  or  human  skeleton 
of  white  enamel  being  attached  to 
the  ring  by  a  swivel  mounting. 
L  uther  wore  a  gold  finger  ring  with 
a  small  death’s  head  in  enamel  in- 
scribed  with  the  words  Mori  saepe 
cogita  (Think  often  of  death)  ;  and 
round  the  setting,  0  Mors,  ero  mors 
iua  (0  death,  I  will  be  thy  death), 
part  of  an  antiphon.  Mary  Stuart 
had  a  similar  ring.  Shakespeare 
has  several  references  to  the 
memento  niori,  e.g.  in  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  r.  2,  where  Biron 
compares  the  countenances  of 
Holofernes  to  “  a  death’s  face  in  a 
ring,”  and  in  King  Henry  IV, 
part  1,  iii,  3,  where  Falstaff  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  make  as  good 


Hans  Hemline 
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use  of  Bardoljdi’s  face  as  many 
a  man  cloth  of  a  death’s  head  or  a 
iiu'mento  mori.” 

Memlinc  cii  Miomijn(!,  Hans 
(r.  J430  !)4).  Flemish  paintc'r. 
liocn  ati  Minnling,  near  Mainz,  or 
at  Momlynek, 
near  Alktnaar, 
he  W'as  ap})reu- 
tieed  to  a  pa  in¬ 
ter  in  Cologne 
or  Mainz  lad'ore 
going  to  Bruges 
about  Idbo. 

He  became  a 
master  painter 
there  in  14(57, 
and  there  he 
painted  Nico¬ 
las  S  p  i  n  e  1 1  i 
(Royal  Museum,  Aniwta-p)  and  ihc! 
Oomie  triptyudi  ((Hiatsworth).  Li 
1479  he  painted  The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  in  S.  dohn’s  Hospil.al, 
Bruges,  and  in  1480  the  larg(‘ 
Christ  the  Light  of  th(‘.  World 
(Munich).  Tlic  altar-})iee.e,  S, 
Christopher  ( Bruges  Museum),  was 
painted  in  1484.  In  1489  he  (com¬ 
pleted  the  famous  shrine  of  N, 
Ursula  at  Bruges.  His  altar-pieta^ 
in  Liibeck  cathedral  was  liuisluHl 
1491.  He  died  at  Bruges,  Aug.  1 1, 
1494.  Rce  Bruges  ;  Flemish  School 
of  Painting. 

Memmingen.  Germantown,  in 
Bavaria.  It  is  about  half-way  (57 
m.)  between  lOm  and  Lake  Con- 

stanc'e.  A  lr(^e 
city  from  1280 
until  1802,  wluMi 
it  fell  to  Bavaria, 
it  has  impr(‘HHive 
;irehit(H‘tural  rt'- 
imiins  of  a  great¬ 
er  past:  the  Goth¬ 
ic  (diiireh  of  N. 
Martin  (14tli- 
15th  cent.),  ohurehof  the  Knights  of 
the  Cross  (1480),  town  hall  (1589), 
and  guild  houses.  There  are  tA‘xtiI(^ 
and  brewing  industries.  I  n  1 945  the 
town  was  placed  in  the  Ameiican 
zone  of  Germany.  Pop.  14,849. 

Memnon.  In  Greelc  mythology, 
son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos  (Dawn). 
He  came  to  help  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  in  the  last 
period  of  the  war.  Antilochus,  son 
of  Nestor,  fell  before  him,  but  ho 
was  in  turn  killed  by  Acliillcs. 
When  they  met  in  the  fatal  battle, 
Zeus  weighed  the  fates  of  the  two 
heroes  in  the  scales,  and  that  of 
Memnon  sank.  According  to 
tradition  Memnon  came  from 
Ethiopia,  and  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  this  tradition  that  the  colossal 
statues  near  Thebes,  one  of  which 
was  said  to  produce  a  musical  note 
at  sunrise,  were  attributed  to  him, 
though  they  really  represented 
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Ameuholep  ill,  behu-e  whose 
funerary  tom})le  they  once  stood. 
iSce  Colossus  illua. 

Memoirs.  Litera,i'y  coinposi- 
lioii  occupying  n  places  inidway 
l)(‘tw(‘cn  tlu^  diary  and  autobio- 
grapby.  ^  Relying  iarg(4y  upon  the 
former  for  suhstantiatitui  of  facts 
and  dates,  it  diHer.s  in  having 
gr(‘ai(M‘  literary  linish  ;  it  dilTers 
I'rom  autobiography  in  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  Uhh  a  eonseioua  self- 
portrait  than  a  S(U’ies  of  sketches  of 
])(o*sonH  and  evc'iits  with  which  the 
narrator  has  laHm  aHsocuated. 

As  a  H])eci(ie.  form  of  literature 
nnutioirs  made  their  lirst  appear- 
ane(^  in  Fraiuas  the  genius  of  whose 
p(S)ple  (inds  in  it  particularly 
happy  expri'Hsion.  Memoirs,  says 
D(MUog(‘ot,  are  the  dovvau',  history 
th(‘  rifK‘  fruiti,  oi'  a  people,  and  he 
points  to  tlu‘  fact  i-hat  the  whole 
Kith  eentnry  prodmted  hut  one 
liistoi’iau  in  FraiuK\  while  in  the 
s(‘eond  half  of  It  alone  no  lower 
than  2()  wulUo's  lel't  permanent 
ununoirs  of  th(‘  evtmts  of  wlheli 
th(\y  W(0’(‘  eontemporari(‘s  and  part. 
One  of  th(‘.  <‘arli(\st  of  th(\so  was 
Ma,rgntu’it(^  de  Valois.  Otlu'r  not¬ 
able  mutu's  include  Madame  de 
Sevigin',  Saint-Simon,  Madame  de 
iStael,  and  Madame  do  Genlis. 

No  such  list  of  nunuoirs  can  be 
shown  by  tlus  litcu'ature  of  any 
other  p(‘ople,  howtnuu’  rich  in  auto- 
biograpluc'H,  diaru^s,  or  reminis- 
('(MK^es,  s('t  down  in  their  old  age  by 
etdtivated  men  and  women  of  the 
world.  lta,ly’H  supreme  e.xamph'  is 
(kisanova.  ( huanany  has  no  classics 
in  ibis  nu‘diut»n  Grevilh',  atui  p(‘r- 
lia|)H  bncy  Hutchinson,  and  the 
Oluwalitu-  de  tiolinstone  practically 
exhaust  the  list  of  names  that 
Fngland  can  produce,  for  th(‘.  mem¬ 
oirs  of  the  count  de  Graininont, 
though  w'ritibni  by  Anthony  Hamil¬ 
ton,  foreign  as  his  brother- 

in-law  wdio  is  tluMi-  shameless  liero, 
and  of  tl\<‘  Ho-(‘alle(l  nuunoirs  that 
hav(‘app(umul  since  tlu^  lastdecaide 
of  the  1 9th  (arntnry,  few  have 
the  (piality  of  iKuanancMuax  *S'e(3 
Autol)iography ;  Literature. 

Memorial  Day.  An  American 
public  holiday.  It  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  18(J9  to  do  honour  to  the 
nuunory  of  Northern  soldiers  and 
sailors  wdio  fell  in  the  (Hvil  War, 
and  has  been  ludd  annually  ever 
since  on  May  39  in  the  statexs  that 
fought  on  the  Union  sidc^.  It  now 
commemorates  also  those  wdio  lost 
their  lives  in  tin'.  iSfianish-American 
War  and  the  two  Grcuit  Wars.  As 
part  of  th(?  original  eekdiratiou 
consisted  in  placing  (lowers  on 
graves,  the  anuiverHary  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  also  as  1  )i‘(!orati()n 
Day,  Sontlumn  slab's  obscu've  a 
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Confederate  Memorial  Day,  but 
not  on  a  uiiifonn  date. 

Memorial  Hall.  Ht‘ad(iiiarters 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  Earring<lon  Street, 
London,  near  Luclgate  Cireiis,  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Fleet  Ih'ison  in 
whieh  were  eontined  two  noted 
divines,  Henry  Barrows  and  John 
(JrecnwT)od,  for  their  “  persistent 
Noneonforinity.”  Its  erection, 
completed  in  1874,  W’as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  bieeiitenary  coin- 
luemoratioii  of  1S()2  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  fidelity  to  conscience 
shown  by  the  ejected  ministers  of 
1662,  and  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  Congi'cgational  library 
and  denominational  societies.” 
\'arions  religious  agmieies  have 
olhees  in  the  building,  wdiich  is  also 
the  heachpiartcrs  of  the  National 
Free  Cdnirch  Council. 

Memories  and  Portraits,  VoL 
of  essays  by  R.  L.  Btevonson,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1887.  The  essays,  all 
but  three  of  which  first  appeared 
in  magazines,  are  largely  auto¬ 
biographical.  They  include  some 
college  and  other  memories  of  the 
author’s  early  life  and  vivid 
studies  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father.  Among  them  arc  Talk  and 
Talkers,  and  ACossip  on  Romance, 

Memory  (Lat.  nie))ioria).  The 
retention  in  the  mind  of  experi¬ 
ences,  ideas,  and  images  which 
have  once  been  conscious,  and 
their  automatic  or  voluntary  recall. 
Physiologically  memory  is  con¬ 
nected  with  brain  tissue,  for  des- 
truetion  of  spectilio  areas  of  this 
tissue  produces  amnesia.  Definite 
processes  in  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
lira  in  aceompany  the  exercise  of 
memory,  but  their  nature  is  not 
vet  know'll. 

If  tw'O  things  or  events  arc 
(dosely  eonneeted  in  e.viierienco 
{e.g.  tlie  scent  and  the  sha])e  of  a 
rose),  reiietition  of  experience  of 
one  tends  to  recall  the  other. 
When  events  follow  one  another  in 
time  {e.g.  gong — meal)  the  first 
wall  generally  recall  the  second 
nmre  readily  than  the  second  will 
j’eeall  the  first.  Rsychological  in¬ 
vestigation  has  demonstrated  that 
no  experience  important  to  the 
individual  passes  completely  from 
the  mind,  wdrether  or  not  it  received 
much  attention  at  the  time,  though 
most  or  all  of  it  will  pass  sooner  or 
later  beyond  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  recall.  This  jihenomeiion  wars 
first  noticed  earlv  in  thc‘  18th 
century  when  an  illiterate  German 
servant  girl  iii  delirium  was  heard 
to  rave  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Doctors  wau'c  ai)I(^  to 
trace  the  sentences  she  spoke  to 


Memorial  Hall.  Headquarters,  in 

Farringdon  Street,  London,  of  the 

Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales 

liooks  used  by  a  learned  rabbi 
whose  servant  she  had  been,  and 
wdio  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
aloud  to  himself  in  the  course  of 
his  studies.  Such  unconscious 
retention  is  now  recognized  as 
general,  for  the  buried  material  can 
be  brought  bac'k  by  hypnosis  and 
in  the  course  of  psycho-analysis. 
In  normal  life,  forgotten  occur¬ 
rences  are  often  enough  recalled  by 
some  external  stimulus  such  as  a 
scent  or  a  tunc. 

Factors  wdiich  assist  experience 
to  remain  within  the  power  of 
voluntary  recall  are  subjective 
importance  (one’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress),  constant  repetition  (com¬ 
mon  wmrds),  and  attention.  Many 
memories,  therefore,  are  hardly 
thought  of  as  such,  for  they  rise  to 
the  mind  as  soon  as  they  arc 
needed  without  apparent  effort. 
This  is  true  also  of  muscular 
memory  ”  {e.g.  jdaying  an  instru¬ 
ment)  w'hich  makes  it  possible  for 
complicated  jirocesscs  to  be  re- 
])cated  without  conscious  thought. 
Although  close  attention  given 
to  a  happening  is  one  of  the  things 
which  make  it  easy  to  remember, 
it  is  not  a  decisive  factor  {e.g. 
a  lesson  over  which  great  pains 
have  been  taken  may  not  be  re¬ 
membered).  Nor  is  repetition 
decisive,  for  a  single  event  like 
a  bomb  explosion  may  he  re¬ 
membered  in  every  detail,  wdiereas 
a  succession  of  such  events  tend 
to  become  confused  with  one 
another,  and  only  their  common 
feat  ures  will  ri'inain  in  mind. 

Forgt'tting  is  of  fhree  kinds — 
a  gradual  fading  out,  and  losses  of 
memory  due  to  suppression  or  to 
repression.  In  repression  thoughts, 
etc.,  can  be  driven  deliberately 
from  the  conscious  miud  until  it 


has  formed  the  habit  of  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  them  {e.g.  thoughts  of 
cric-ket  during  work),  or  they  may 
disappear  automatically  and  in¬ 
stantaneously,  as  when  a  loss  of 
memory  follows  a  violent  shock  . 
the  cause  of  the  mind's  behaviour 
is  the  undesirable  or  painful 
character  of  w'hat  is  blotted  from 
consciousness.  Since  both  sup¬ 
pression  and  repression  use  up 
energy  and  entail  some  mental 
conflict,  they  may  produce  a  gen¬ 
eral  weakening  of  retentive  pow'er. 

The  wide  differences  betw'een  the 
kinds  of  events  that  different 
human  beings  find  it  easy  to  re¬ 
member  are  partly  accounted  for 
by  this  tendency  to  forget  wliat 
causes  anxiety  or  guilt.  Another 
cause  of  such  discrepancies  is  the 
direction  taken  by  sublimation 
{q.v.)  in  the  individual.  Where  a 
strong  primitive  impulse  has  fouml 
satisfaction  through  some  parti¬ 
cular  channel  {e.g.  combativeness 
in  games,  sex  in  art  or  mountain¬ 
climbing)  everything  appertaining 
to  the  substitute  gratification  will 
be  relatively  easy  to  remembei-, 
though  memory  in  regard  to  the 
original  impulse  may  be  poor. 

Investigation  of  memory  train¬ 
ing  has  show'n  that  (a)  W'orking 
the  memory  in  one  field  (say  Latin 
grammar)  does  not  improve  its 
performance  in  another ;  {b)  in 

learning  by  heart  the  matter  to  be 
retained  should  be  memorised  as  a 
wdiole,  or  in  as  large  sections  as 
possible,  rather  than  piecemeal. 

The  false  memories  know'ii  as 

Doja  Vu  ” — the  impression  that 
one  has  seen  before  something 
w'hich  in  fact  is  new  to  one,  or 
been  in  a  place  w'lierc  one  i.s  in 
truth  a  stranger — arc  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sight,  the 
place,  would  normally  recall  a 
previous  experience  of  a  very 
similar  kind,  but  some  disagree¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  first  occurrence 
makes  it  imj)ossiblc  to  remember  it 
as  it  was,  and  all  that  penetrates  to 
consciousness  is  the  gcmeral  feel¬ 
ing,  “■  I  have  seen  this — have  been 
here — before.”  Consult  Rsycho- 
Pathology  of  Everyday  Life,  8. 
Freud,  new^  cd.,  1914  ;  Psychology 
of  Study,  G.  A.  Mace,  1932. 

Memory  Training.  The  art  of 
cultivating  a  good  memory.  The 
possibility  of  training  the  memory 
has  been  studied  in  successive  ages 
from  the  days  of  Simonides  of 
Ut‘Os  oiuvards,  Roger  Bacon,  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno,  and  Leibniz  lieing 
among  the  philosophers  w'ho  de¬ 
voted  much  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Recent  revival  of  interest  in 
the  matter  has  produced  a  number 
of  rival  systems.  Distinction  must 
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Memphis,  Egypt.  Colossal  statue  o£  Rameses  11  found  recumbent  amid  the  ruins 
(shown  above)  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and  later  re-erected  at  Cairo. 
The  old  Egyptian  name  of  Memphis  was  Mennofer ;  the  modern  name  of  the 

site  is  El  Badrashein 


be  made  between  systems  which 
aim  at  improving  memory  by  w'hat 
may  be  called  rational  means  and 
systems  worked  by  mnemonics. 

There  are  generally  said  to  bo 
three  kinds  of  memorising — mech¬ 
anical  or  sensational,  depending 
on  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  order  by  repetition  of  the 
words  representing  them ;  artificial, 
the  deliberate  association  of  certain 
ideas  with  certain  words  or  sym¬ 
bols,  i,e.  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
mnemonics  ;  logical,  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  idea  with  others 
with  which  it  is  logically  con¬ 
nected  by  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
idea  and  its  implications.  The 
last,  being  associated  with  a  sound 
general  education,  is  the  best  form 
of  memory  training,  though  it  may 
not  yield  phenomenal  results. 

Memphis.  Ancient  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  20  m.  S.  of 
Cairo,  it  was  traditionally  founded 
by  Mena,  the  first  pharaoh.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian  Men¬ 
nofer  (beauty  is  established), 
denoting  originally  Pepi  I’s  pyra¬ 
mid,  the  name  appears  in  Hebrew 
as  Moph  (Hosea)  and  Noph 
(Isaiah).  The  city  was  originally 
called  white  walls.  Under  the 
kings  of  various  dynasties  it  was 
embellished  with  temples  and 
palaces,  and,  in  spite  of  foreign 
invasions  and  other  vicissitudes, 
it  remained  an  important  place, 
the  chief  garrison  city  of  the 
country,  and  at  times  the  royal 
residence,  unttl  the  rise  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  Romans  expressed 


admiration  for  its  lioautiful  build¬ 
ings,  which  included  a  temple  to 
Ptah,  the  god  of  the  city,  and  a 
number  built  by  RamcscH  II. 
Petrie  excavated  the  Ptah  temple, 
Apries's  palace,  XXVIth  dynast, y, 
and  many  workshops  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  during  1909-13.  In  the 
nearby  acropolis  of  fSakkara  (r/.?;.), 
the  nobles  of  Memphis  were  btiricd. 
The  ruins  of  Memphis  served  as  a 
stone  quarry  for  Cairo  (wlioro  a 
colossus  of  Ramesos  TI  found  re¬ 
cumbent  here  was  ro-oroctod),  and 
its  scant  remains  are  unimprossivo. 

Memphis.  City  and  port  of 
entry  of  the  U.8.A.  The  largest 
and  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
Tennessee,  and  co.  seat  of  Shelby 
CO.,  it  stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  state.  The  city  commands  a 
wide  area  annually  flooded ;  hence 
its  name,  since  the  Egyptian  city 
is  similarly  situated  on  the  Nile, 
The  U.S.  army  engineers’  flood 
control  is  directed  from  Memphis. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Negro.  The  rlys. 
and  two  steamboat  lines  servo  tlio 
city ;  it  is  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  cotton  ports  and  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  cotton  oil 
cake,  used  as  cattle  food.  The 
annual  trade  of  the  port  is 
$250,000,000. 

Memphis  occupies  the  site  of  a 
fort  built  in  1739.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1819,  incorporated 
1826,  and  became  a  city  in  1849. 
It  was  the  centre  of  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  1878,  when 
25,000  people  fled  the  city  in  a 


fori, night.  In  15)37  Hoods  caused 
a  sudden  influx  of  (50, 000  refugees 
into  the  eii,y.  Pop.  (1950)  394,012. 

Memphremagog.  Lake  of 
N.  Ameriea,  most  of  it  in  Quebec, 
(Canada,  part  of  it  in  Vermont, 
U.S. A.  It  measures  30  m.  by  4  m. 
The  S.  is  a  noted  tourist  resort. 
11-  (lra,ins  into  the  river  St.  Francis 
at  MluuLrooke. 

Mena.  Ae<M)rcIing  to  later 
tradition,  i,ho  first  pharaoh  of 
unii.ed  Egypt,  and  fomuku'  of  the 
aiuaent  cuty  of  Memphis.  The 
Menes  of  llen)doi,UH,  lie  has  been 
equated  by  some  witli  Narmer  and 
with  Aha,,  tw'O  early  kings  who 
may  have  united  Upper  and 
Jjower  Egyplu  A  royal  name  Mon 
has  been  found  on  objects  of  first 
dynasi,y  date. 

Menaechmi.  Name  of  a  comedy 
by  Plautus,  iriie  plot  turns  upon 
the  oxlraofdinary  resomhlanco  of 
twin  broi,hers,  sons  of  a  merchant 
of  (Syracuse.  Having  benm  separ- 
al,od  from  ehildhootl,  after  many 
yciars  tluy  imnd  at  E])idamimB, 
whores  one  of  tlusn  has  settled, 
and  wher(^  the  oilier  has  landed 
during  his  search  For  his  long-lost 
brother.  Each  is  mistaken  for  the 
other  by  the  inhabii-ants  and  by 
the  Epidamniu-n’s  rela, fives,  which 
gives  rise  to  amusing  incidents. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  by  (Shake¬ 
speare  is  based  ufxm  this  play. 

Menagerie.  Collection  of  wild 
animals  kept  in  cajitivii-y  for  study 
or  exhibition.  (Such  collections 
were  made  from  very  early  times, 
when  monareJis  brought  back 
specimens  of  i,ho  larger  fauna  of 
distant  lands  they  had  conquered, 
to  ho  used  in  displays  and  combats 
in  the  arena.  Later  monarchs 
oftoir  maintained  private  collec¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  best  knowm  being 
that  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London 
until  early  in  the  19th  century. 
The  admittance  of  the  public  to 
see  such  collections  loci  to  the 
establishment  of  zoological  gar¬ 
dens,  e.g.  in  London  and  Paris. 

Another  dovolopmont  was  in  the 
travelling  shows  popular  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century.  Private 
menageries  have  been  kept  by 
many  wealthy  zoologists,  e.g.  the 
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higli  water  mark, 
and  is  traversed 
by  the  rly.  from 
Chester  to  Holy- 
head.  In  1947  a 
plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  har¬ 
nessing  the  tidal 
energy  of  the 


adapted  four  comedies  from  the 
earlier  poet. 

Menander’s  Mirror  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  of  a  series  of  essays  con¬ 
tributed  weekly  by  Charles  Morgan 
to  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
from  Oct.  31,  1942.  They  were 
reprinted  in  a  hook.  Reflections  in 
a  Mirror,  1944.  See  Comedy. 
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ming  it  at  three 
points  to  create 
tw^o  basins. 

In  the  strait  is 
stationed  the 

Menaggio,  Italy.  Tourist  resort  on  the  W.  shore  o!  Conway  training 

Lake  Como  g^jp  for  officers  of 

11th  dnkc  of  Bedford,  at  Woburn  the  Merchant  Navy.  Menai  Bridge, 
Abbey,  and  the  2nd  Lord  Botha-  N.E.  of  the  suspension  bridge,  is  an 
child  at  Tring,  Herts.  See  Zoo-  urban  dist.  in  Anglesey. 

“  i»<r _  T»  • _  _  j  o- _  Tj. 


logical  Gardens. 

Menaggio.  Village,  and  tourist 
resort  of  Italy,  in  Como  prov., 
Lombardy.  On  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Como,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Menam.  River  of  Siam.  It 
rises  near  the  N.  frontier  and  flows 
almost  due  S.  by  a  tortuous 
course  of  some  900  in.  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Its  chief 


Senagra  river,  it  is  16  m.  N.N.E.  of  tributary,  the  Meping,  drains  the 
Como,  and  is  the  starting  place  of  N.W.  of  Siam.  Of  its  deltaic 
the  light  rly.  to  Porlozza,  8  m.  channels,  the  Taching  is  the  chief 
distant,  on  Lalce  Lugano.  Pop.  and  westernmost.  Bangkok,  the 
( 1951 )  3,175.  Siamese  capital,  is  25  m.  upstream, 

Menahem,  Till  BUTE  of.  Tribute  and  can  be  reached  by  vessels  which 
of  1,000  silver  talents — 3,000,000  are  able  to  cross  the  bar  at  the 
shekels — paid  by  Mcnahom,  king  river  mouth.  The  river  is  a  great 
of  Israel,  to  the  Assyrian  king  national  highway. 

Pul  (2  Kings  15).  The  cuneiform  Menander  (342-291  b.o.).  Athe- 

annals  of  this  monarch,  now  g(^n-  nian  comic  poet,  chief  representa- 
erally  identified  with  Tiglath-  tive  of  the  New  Comedy.  A  native 
Pileser  Ill,  for  738  B.o.  record  of  Athens,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
“  the  tribute  of  Bozin  of  Hamascus,  family,  he  was  intimate  with  the 
Menahem  of  Samaria,  Hiram  of  philosopliers  Theophrastus  and 
Tyre  ”  and  others.  An  important  Epicurus,  and  learnt  the  art  of 
synchronism  between  Assyrian  and  play-writing  from  his  uncle  Alexis. 
Hebrew  chronology  was  thereby  He  is  said  to  have  written  105 
established.  '  comedies,  and  to  have  gained  the 

Menai  Strait.  Channel  between  prize  eight  times.  Until  the  20th 
Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey,  cent,  only  fragments  of  his  works 
Wales,  14  m.  long  and  from  one  were  known,  but  papyrus  finds  in 
furlong  to  2  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  Egypt  brought  to  light  more  than 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  Menai  1,000  lines  from  four  plays;  and 
suspension  bridge,  which  carries  the  the  MS.  of  a  complete  play, 
turnpike  road,  was  constructed  by  Dyskolos,  was  found  in  1957 
Telford  and  opened  in  1826  ;  it  is  among  papyri  in  the  library  of  a 
1,710  ft.  in  length  and  100  ft.  above  Gmeva  collector.  Until  the 
high  water  mark.  The  Britannia  Middle  Ages,  Menander  enjoyed  a 
tubular  bridge  was  erected  by  high  reputation;  thereafter  he 
Stephenson  and  Fairhairn  and  was  less  admired.  He  revelled 
opened  in  1850  ;  it  is  1,841  ft,  long  in  moral  maxims.  Terence  called 


’I'"  t 

-Ik*;.. 


Menai  Strait,  showing,  left,  the  suspension  bridge,  and,  right,  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge,  which  cross  the  channel 


Meng-tse).  Chinese  moral  pliiloso- 
pher  (c.  372-289  b.c.),  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Confucius.  Bom  in 
Shantung,  he  travelled  from  court 
to  court  in  search  of  a  prince  wffio 
would  carry  out  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  held  the  people  to  he  the 
most  important  part  of  a  state  and 
superior  to  their  rulers,  as  to  whom 
he  expresses  himself  freely  in  the 
treatise  which  bears  his  name.  He 
believed  in  the  original  goodness  of 
human  nature.  As  economist  and 
social  reformer,  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  age.  See  Confucianism. 

Mencken,  Henby  Loms  (1880- 
1956).  American  critic.  Born  at 
Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  1880,  he  was 
educated  at 
its  polytech¬ 
nic  and  be¬ 
came  a  re¬ 
porter.  By 
1908  he  was 
literary  critic 
for  the  maga¬ 
zine  Smart 
Set,  of  which 

editor 

23.  With  G.  J.  Nathan  he  founded 
the  American  Mercury  in  1924,  be¬ 
ing  sole  editor  1925-33.  Fearless 
in  criticism,  Mencken  took  gener¬ 
ally  a  satirical  line  and  belaboured 
the  academic  and  moronic  ”  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  literary  world.  His 
books  include  In  Defence  of 
Women,  1917  ;  The  American 
Language,  1918  (supplements  1945, 
1947) ;  Prejudices,  6  series,  lii)  19-27 ; 
and  the  autobiographical  Happy 
Days,  1939 ;  Newspaper  Days, 
1941 ;  Heathen  Days,  1943.  He 
died  at  Baltimore,  after  a  long 
illness,  Jan.  28,  1956. 

Mende.  Town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  dept,  of  Lozere.  It  is  75  m. 
N.W.  of  Avignon,  on  the  Lot,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Causse  de  Mende,  which 
rises  above  it  for  1,000  ft.  The 
14th-century  cathedral  was  rebuilt 
in  the  1 7th,  The  nearby  hermitage 
of  S.  Privat  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Pop. (1954)  7,752. 

Mende.  Name  of  a  Negro 
nation,  also  spelled  Mendi  {q.v.). 

Mendel,  Gregok.  Johank  (1822 
-84).  Austrian  scientist.  Born  near 
Odrau  in  Austrian  Silesia,  he  be¬ 
came  a  priest  and  an  inmate 
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of  an  Angiistiiiian  monastery  at 
Briinn,  1843.  There  as  nioak,  and 

from  1860  as 
abbot,  be 
passed  his  life, 
while  for  about 
1  i)  year  s  h  e 
taught  natural 
history  in  the 
school  at 
Brunn.  He  car¬ 
ried  out  experi¬ 
ments  in  the 
monastery  gar- 


Gregor  Mendel, 
Austrian  scientist 


den  from  which  developed  Mendefs 
laws  of  heredity.  He  published  his 
theory  in  1866.  It  lacked  recog¬ 
nition  until  rediscovered  1900, 
and  Mendel  died  a  disappointed 
man,  Jan.  6,  1884.  See  Mendelism. 

Mendeleev,  Dmitri  Ivano- 
viTCH  (1834-1907),  Russian  chem¬ 
ist.  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1834,  at 
Tobolsk,  being 
educated  there 
and  at  S  t. 

Petersburg 
university.  In 
1863  he  was 
appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the 
technological 
institute,  St. 

Petersburg 
and  in  1866  occupied  the  chair  oJ 
chemistry  at  the  university.  There 
he  wrote  his  Principles  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  during  this  time  the 
periodic  law,  with  which  his  name 
is  associated,  occurred  to  him.  He 
embodied  the  results  of  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  atomic  weights  and 
general  properties  of  the  elements, 
which  he  undertook  with  a  view  oJ 


Dmitri  Mendeleev, 
Eussian  chemist 


Mende,  France.  Tower  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  now  used  as  belfry.  See  p.  5637. 


proving  his  theory  of  periodicity, 
in  a  paper  read  iii  1869  before  tlie 
Russian  Chemical  Socuety. 

In  drawing  up  the  table  of  the 
elements  according  to  his  periodic 
conception  he  left  gaps  whicdi  lie 
predicted  would  be  lilled  by 
ments  at  tliat  time  iindiseovmrd. 
Most  of  ilie.se  have  sint'e  been 
discovered,  and  the  experimental 
proof  of  the  existence  of  uni¬ 
versal  ether — a  corpuscular  sub¬ 
stance  with  an  atomic,  weight  of 
()T)U6,00(),000,6r)3- — which  he  pos¬ 
tulated,  may  j^et  be  forthcoming. 
Mendeleev  died  Feb.  2,  1907. 

Mendelism.  Name  given  to  a 
set  of  natural  laws  controlling  the 
transmission  of  characters,  due  to 
genes  in  the  chromosomes,  from  one 
generation  of  organisms  to  another, 
it  derives  its  name  IVoin  Cregor 
Mendel  (r..s'.)  who,  by  paying  a.t- 
tention  to  sim]>le  unit  ”  cdiar- 
acters  .show'ed  that  some  eharaeb'rs 
of  related  organisms  are  eonirast,- 
able  in  pairs,  and  that  among  tlie 
second  generation  of  progeny  from 
a  cross  between  parents  dillering 
in  such  characters  there  are  to  be 
found  members  resembling  (‘aeh 
parent;  and  deduced  that  this 
segregation  of  characters  is  ex¬ 
plicable  only  by  assuming  that  a 
gamete  can  carry  the  factor  (gime) 
for  one  only  out  of  eacdi  pair. 

Later  researches  on  similar  lines 
have  shown  that  the  dominance, 
which  Mendel  found  one  eharaeder 
to  exhibit  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  when  they  were  both  in¬ 
herited,  does  not  invariably  occur. 
Mendel  crossed  a  pure  bred  plant 
which  under  normal  conditions  of 
self  pollination  wmuld  yiroduee 
round  seeds  with  another  which 
similarly  would  form  wrinkknl 
seeds.  The  seeds  resulting  from 
this  monohybrid  (one  factor)  cross 
were  all  round  and  when  the  i)lauts 
into  which  they  grew  w-'ero  allown^l 
to  pollinate  themselves  they 
formed  seeds  in  the  proportioiis 
of  three  round  to  every  one 
wrinkled,  as  shown  in  the  table  : 


starch  graiiis  which  dry  out  slowly 
so  that  shrinkage,  is  uniform.  On 
tlui  other  hand  in  wu-inkled  seeds 
hnv  starch  grains  an^  fornuM  and 
mmh  sugar  left  so  that  drying  is 
rapid  and  shrinkage  iineveiu  Seeds 
n'Hulting  directly  from  the  cross 
havci  a  starch  (ainlcmt  It^ss  than  one 
panmi,  and  gri'aba'  tJian  the  other, 
as  have  two  oiii,  of  (wna-y  four  of 
thiar  olTspring  by  selling.  'All these 
het(M-o/.ygoies,  despite  th(‘  fr.(>t 
that  their  starch  content  is  sulli- 
ei(mt  to  make  them  round,  are 
int.ermcMiiates  in  the  nuil  character 
of  starch  eontmdi.  Another  ex- 
amiilc!  of  incomplete  <lominane(‘  is 
Siam  in  tht‘  cross  bidween  red  and 
wdiite  varieti(‘H  of  M imbills  jiihpa 
W'hich  results  in  an  Fl  (first  filial 
generation)  with  pink  llow'ers. 
Thus  both  allelic  genes  may  take 
t4Teet  in  ilu^  lu'tero/.ygote,  though 
to  a  (l<gret'  w'hieh  varies  in  various 
instamies  from  that  of  eomjihde 
(loniiuanee  as  in  Mcuiders  tall  peas 
to  (‘((uality  as  in  Mirabilis. 

The  im])licati()n  in  Memh'l's 
woih  thiit  eluvraet(u‘H  of  related 
organisms  are  [)a,irabl(‘  alternatives 
has  also  tiirmnl  out  to  be  too 
narrow.  Nunu'rous  eases  are 
known  among  hoik  plants  and 
animals  in  wUmh  Umv  is  a  series  of 
alternatives  any  one  of  whii'h  may 
sm've  as  the  allelomorph  ofanotlua'. 
A  fre(numtly  eitt'.d  example  of  this 
multiple  allelomorphism  is  shown 
by  maize.  Hero  redness  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  one  or  mor(‘,  of  busks, 
silks,  pericarp,  and  (aib,  giving 
sixteen  possible  (iolour  patterns. 
Any  two  colour  patterns  are 
allelic.,  and  crosses  followi^d  liy 
iiibreiMling  of  the  M  hylirids  result 
in  Hogn'.gation  of  parmital  patterns 
in  a  typical  mouobybrid  maimer. 

Fven  Menders  e.omu'ption  of  the 
unity  of  eharae.ti'rs  may  prove 
miskuuling  unk^ss  it  is  realized 
that,  as  in  tlu^  round  and  wrinkled 
jieas,  the  readily  obsm’vablo  fea¬ 
ture  is  not  ni^iHwsarily  an  iutrinsie 
eliaracd.er  of  the  organism.  With¬ 
out  this  knowledgi^  it  might  rea- 


Flowors  .selfed 
Hoiirul  seeds 
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Plowin’  X  Flowin' 
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Ron  ill 


seeds 


I'lowin’s  sidied 

4^ 

Wi'inklisl  seeils 


(Miieh  sliireli)  (rutemiediate  umount  ol'  .stareh)  (IJItle  starch) 

Fl  Hybrid  i)Iant.s 


Flowers  seU’inl 


Runnil  siM'tls  Round*  seials  Wrinkled  si^eds 

(Much  .stareli)  (luterniediati'  amount  of  standi)  (l/ittli*  starch) 

It  has  since  been  discovered  that  .sonably  be  expected  that  a  cross 
roundness  of  the  seed  is  due  to  the  hid-wetni  any  two  strains  of  white 
conversion,^  as  the  seed  ripmis,  of  flowenal  swand  jieas  would  yield 
most  of  its  sugar  into  many  white  tiuwered  olTspring.  Actually 
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when  two  particular  strains  of  such 
peas  are  crossed  the  Kl  have 
coloured  llowers.  This  is  because 
colour  results  from  two  internal 
conditions  engendered  by  two 
dominant  genes,  say  0  and  F.  One 
white  parent  has  the  cajiacity  due 
to  C  for  forming  a  substance 
which  becomes  coloured  when  in 
contact  with  another  substance 
formed  by  the  second  parent 
because  its  nuclei  contain  F. 
There  is  not  one  pair  of  characters, 
colour  and  white,  but  two,  pro¬ 
ductions  of  two  substances  with 
alleles  of  non -production  corres¬ 
ponding  to  recessive  genes  0  niid  F, 
The  readily  obvious  character  is 
often  considered  as  due  to  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  genes,  t^ee  the  table  : 


Munich.  Ke  won  international 
reputation  by  designing  such  build¬ 
ings  as  the  Einstein  observatory 
tower  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  House  in  Berlin.  Leaving 
Germany  in  1933  to  reside  in 
London,  he  built  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Jerusalem,  a  government 
hospital  in  Haifa,  and  the  De  La 
Warr  pavilion  in  Bexhill.  Member 
of  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts  be¬ 
fore  severing  his  connexion  with 
Germany , he  was  elected  If  .R.l.B.A. 
while  in  the  U.K.  Later  he  w^ent 
to  the  U.S.A.,  taking  U.S.  citizen¬ 
ship  in  1946.  He  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  15,  1953. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses  (1729- 
S6).  , Jewish  philosopher.  Born  at 
l)(‘ssau,  Germany,  Sept.  6,  1729, 
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and  forms  iK'ither  substance. :  7  plaiilH  out  of  10  conseiinenily  have  white  flowers. 


In  one  other  way  did  Mendel 
fall  short  of  the  truth.  The  char¬ 
acters  he  selected  in  peas  for  his 
experimentB  behaved  in  breeding 
independently  of  one  another  and 
he  dreiv  the  coneliisicm  that  all 
characters  would  do  so.  The  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  knowdedge  is  that 
characters  are  generally  trans¬ 
mitted  in  groups  (linked)  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  chromosomes  in 
which  their  genes  occur.  Two 
kinds  of  deviation  from  this  rule 
are  well  known.  Keciprocal  ex¬ 
change  of  members  of  allelic 
groups  (recombination)  occurs  in 
certain  instances  in  a  definite  pro¬ 
portion  of  individuals  of  each 
generation.  This  is  due  to  forma¬ 
tion  of  chiaamata  between  chrom¬ 
atids  during  meiosis.  Members  of 
one  group  may  become  transferred 
without  reciprocation  to  another 
group  in  a  fortuitous  manner.  This 
is  in  some  cases  due  to  the  trans¬ 
location  of  a  part  of  one  chromo¬ 
some  to  another  during  aberrant 
nuclear  division. 

Comyns  J.  A.  Berkeley 

Mendel  Pass  (Ital.  La  Men- 
dola).  Mountain  route  in  Trento 
prov.,  Italy,  It  is  on  the  road  from 
Caldaro  (Kaltern)  to  Fondo,  alt. 
4,460  ft.  A  cable  rly.  ascends  from 
St.  Anton  to  La  Mendola  (Mendel) 
which  is  an  excursion  centre. 

Mendelsohn,  Erio  (1887-1953). 
German- born  U.S.  architect.  Born 
at  Allenstein,  R.  Prussia,  March  21, 
1S87,  he  studied  there  and  a< 


he  was  at  first  in  straitened  cir- 
c.iimstantu'H,  but  a  rich  silk  mer¬ 
chant  in  Berlin,  to  whose  children 
li(‘.  was  tutor, 
left  him  the 
business.  He 
was  a  friend 
and  collabora¬ 
tor  of  Lessing, 
whose  Nathan 
the  Wise  per¬ 
petuates  h  i  s 
memory.  His 
wmrks  are  es-  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
pecially  dc-  pMosojhet 

voted  to  the  promotion  of  religious 
enlightenment.  Although  a  jealous 
defender  of  his  own  religion  he  ad¬ 
vocated  entire  freedom  of  thought. 
Mendelssohn  contributed  greatly 
to  the  intellectual  enlightenment 
of  the  Jews  of  Germany,  and  to 
their  social  and  political  emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1786.  His 
grandson  w^as  the  composer  Felix 
Mendclssohn-Bartholdy  (-i;.?'. ). 

M  e  n  d  e  1  s  s  o  h  n  -  Bariholdy , 
(Jakob  Ludwig)  Felix  (1809- 
47).  German  composer.  Son  of  a 
wealthy  Jewish  banker,  he  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  3,  1809, 
and  early  showed  exceptional  musi¬ 
cal  talent.  He  studied  composition 
with  Zelter,  wBose  friend  Goethe 
ho  met  at  Weimar.  At  nine  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  public  chamber  con¬ 
cert,  and  completed  his  first  sym¬ 
phony  in  1824.  Tw'O  years  later  be 
wrote  the  overture  to  A  Mid- 
wuminer  NigliFs  Dream  (comphdiug 


the  incidental  music  in  1842) ;  this 
masterpiece  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  genius.  Now*  began  lifcloni 


Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, 
German  composer 


Bach’s  neglected 
Passion  in  1828,  ai 


friendship  with 
the  pianist 
Mosohcles,  and 
in  1825  his 
father  took  him 
to  Pans,  where 
he  met  Ros¬ 
sini  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  the  musi¬ 
cal  giants  of 
the  day. 

Mendelssohn 

conducted 

S.  Matthew 
id  initiated  the 


revival  of  interest  in  that  composer 
by  forming  the  Bach  Gcsellscliaft .  In 
1829  he  paid  the  first  of  many  visits 
to  England  and  Scotland,  where  he 
derived  inspiration  for  his  Scottish 
symphony  and  Hebrides  overture. 
The  Italian  symphony  was  finished 
in  1833,  and  from  that  year  he 
occupied  positions  as  conductor 
and  musical  director  atHiissclclorf, 
Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  varied  by 
visits  to  London.  After  a  short  resi¬ 
dence  in  F'rankfort  he  returned  to 
Leipzig,  directing  concerts,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  working 
at  his  oratorio  Elijah,  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  which  he  conducted  in 
Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846.  After 
having  visited  England  on  no  less 
than  ten  occasions,  he  died  at 
Leipzig,  Nov.  4,  1847. 

Mendelssohn’s  position  in  musi¬ 
cal  history  has  been  subject  to 
fluctuation.  Early  popularity  led 
on  to  rapturous  acclaim,  and  he 
w'as  lionised  both  socially  and  mus¬ 
ically.  Now  it  is  conceded  that 
together  with  a  gift  for  delicious 
melody  and  flaAvlcss  craftsmanship 
he  had  a  certain  superficiality  of 
approach  which  caused  his  music  to 
lapse  into  the  sentimental.  His  most 
played  works  besides  those  raen- 
tioned  include  the  overture  Buy 
Bias  ;  the  great  violin  concerto, 
string  octet,  two  austere  piano 
trios  ;  and  48  songs  without  words 
for  the  piano,  in  which  category 
come  also  characteristic  capriccios 
and  fantasies.  Mendelssohn’s  some 
80  songs  introduced  lieder  into 
England  ;  their  day  has  waned, 
but  they  educated  public  taste  and 
prepared  the  ground  for  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Brahms.  Eli j  ah  remains 
a  standard  work,  almost  rivalling 
Handel’s  Messiah  in  popularity. 

Bibliography.  Lives,  W.  Lam- 
padius,  1848;  J.  Benedict,  1850; 
F.  Hiller,  1874;  S.  Stratton,  1901 ; 
W.  Dahms,  1919.  Letters,  ed.  by 
his  brother  and  eldest  son,  1 861-63  ; 
by  G.  Selden-Goth,  1947;  M.  and 
Jriis  Friends  in  K(‘nsingtc)n,  ed.  R.  F». 
tiot(di,  1934. 
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Menderey  Mendbres,  or  Men¬ 
der.  River  of  Asia  I\Iinor.  It  liovs 
into  the  Aegean,  S.W.  of  Aidin, 
after  a  course  of  about  240  m. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  Maean- 
der,  and  divided  Lvdia  and  Caria. 
li^o  wdnding  is  it  that  the  word 
raeander  has  become  a  synonym 
for  a  circuitous,  twisting  way  of 
any  kind 

Mendes.  Greciscd  name  of  an 
ancient  city  near  Tmai  eJ-ArncUd, 
S.E.  of  Mansura,  Lower  Egypt. 
Tt  was  the  cradle  of  the  XXI Xth 
d}ma«ty.  In  the  Ilnd  dynasty  it 
was  already  the  seat  of  worship  of 
the  sacred  ram,  usually  repre¬ 
sented  with  branching  horns  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  uraeus  or  symbolic 
serpent.  The  cult,  suppressed  by 
the  Persian  invaders,  was  revived 
by  Ptolemy  IT  Philadclphus,  309- 
24(3  B.c.  Some  stone  tombs  in  Avhich 
the  rams  were  interred  are  extant. 

Mendes,  Oattjlle  Abraham 
(1841-1909).  French  poet,  novelist, 
and  playwright.  Of  Jewish  origin, 

he  was  born 
at  Bordeaux 
on  May  22, 
1841,  -and 
founded  the 
Revue  Fantai- 
siste  in  1859, 
an  early  ral  ly¬ 
ing-point  of  the 
Parnassian 
movement,  of 
which  Mendes 
was  a  member.  Among  his  early 
books  of  poems  were  PhilomMa, 
1863,  and  Odelette  Guerritwe,  1870. 
He  published  numerous  novels  and 
volumes  of  short  stories,  for  the 
most  part  sensuous  and  licentious 
in  character,  but  well  constructed 
and  brilliantly  written.  He  also 
wrote  plays  and  operettes,  as  La 
Part  du  Roi,  1872;  Le  Capitainc 
Fracasse,  1878  (after  Gautier);  and 
La  Reine  Fiamette,  1898.  From 
1893  dramatic  critic  of  Le  Journal, 
he  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
tunnel  on  the  Paris-St.  Germain 
rly.,  Feb.  8,  1909. 

Mendi  or  Mbnde.  Negro  nation 
in  Sierra  Leone,  W.  Africa,  num¬ 
bering  c.  600,000.  There  are  over 
60  chiefdoms,  each  governed  by  an 
elected  paramount  chief  who  is 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council. 
Descent  and  inheritance  are  in  the 
main  patrilineal.  Control  of  be¬ 
haviour  is  through  secret  societies, 
of  w'hich  the  Poro  is  the  oldest : 
membership  of  the  Poro  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  men,  and  initiation  at 
the  age  of  puberty  formerly  took 
several  years  during  which  in- 
striiction  in  law,  crafts,  discipline, 
eti:.,  was  imparted.  The  Sande  or 
Bandu  is  the  corresponding  associa¬ 
tion  for  women.  Rice  is  the  staple 
food,  while  supplementary  crops 


are  cassava,  yams,  and  guinea 
corn :  they  also  grow  as  cash 
crops  palm  kernels,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  In  1898  a  massacre  of 
Europeans,  the  immediate  cause 
of  which  lay  in  the  arrest  of  chiefs 
who  had  refused  to  pay  hoiisetax, 
led  to  a  punitive  expedition. 

Mendicancy  (Lat.  mendicare,  to 
beg).  Condition  or  profession  of 
begging.  Specifically,  the  iicrm  is 
applied  to  the  rule  of  certain  reli¬ 
gious  devotees  and  monastic  orders 
whereby  they  arc  forbidden  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  property,  but  arc  re¬ 
quired  to  subsist  on  the  charity  of 
the  faithful.  The  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  the  continued  practiice  of 
such  counsel  of  perfection,  and  the 
defects  inherent  in  the  system  as  a 
rule  of  communal  life,  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  all  the 
mendicant  orders  that  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Europe  from  the  I3th  cen¬ 
tury  onwards.  See  Monasticism. 

Mendicant  Friars  (Eat.  mendi- 
carhs,  begging).  Religious  orders 
which  depend  entirely  on  ilio  alms 
of  the  faithful  for  their  support. 
While  no  individual  monk  or  nun 
can  hold  or  use  property  for  per¬ 
sonal  profit,  most  communities  as 
such  possess  property  in  the  form  of 
endowments  or  commercial  enter* 
prises  for  their  common  support. 

In  the  13th century  anew s])irit  of 
enthusiasm  sprang  up  under  the 
teaching  of  SS.  Francis  and  Dom¬ 
inic,  and  orders  of  friars  were 
founded,  which  were  forbidden  to 
possess  property  in  any  form 
beyond  the  houses  in  which  they 
dwelt.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  the  Carmelites,  Franeiscans, 
and  Dominicans.  The  Augiistinians 
soon  followed  thoir  example  ;  and 
in  1487  the  8ervitcs  wore  also  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  as  a  mendicant 
order.  At  first  the  meml)ors  of 
thcao  orders  actually  begged  their 
bread  from  door  to  door ;  but  thi.s 
soon  coa.sod.  See  Dominicans; 
Franeiscans. 

Mendicity.  Term  applied  in 
sociology  to  the  habitual  pra(;ti(;o 
of  begging  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Persons  who,  being  able  to  maui- 
tain  themselves  bv  lav^ul  labour, 
refuse  to  work  and  resort  to  bog¬ 
ging  to  get  their  living,  have  betm 
the  object  of  penal  enactments  in 
England  since  the  time  of  Edward 
III,  and  are  now  liable  to  penalties 
under  the  vagrancy  law.  A  society 
for  the  suppres.sion  of  mendicity 
was  founded  in  London  in  1818,  its 
principle  being  to  refuse  money  to 
beggars,  and  to  give  them  instead 
tickets  referring  them  to  district 
officers,  where  their  ease  is  in¬ 
quired  into  and  dealt  with  on  iks 
merits,  labour  tests  being  ai)i)lied 
to  all  fit  applicants.  See  Family 
Welfare  Association  ;  Pauperism. 


Mendip  Hills.  Plateau  of  S.\V. 
England.  It  lies  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Parrot  and  Salis¬ 
bury  Avon  in  Somerset,  and  is  con- 
neetod  by  the  island  of  Steep  Holm 
with  Glamorganshire  across  the 
Bristol  Clianuel.  Composed  of 
earhoiiil’erous  liinestone,  it  dupli¬ 
cates  the  physical  features  of  the 
Soul, horn  Penn i ties,  with  swallow 
holes,  caverns,  lead  minca,  and 
neighbouring  deposits  of  coal 
Cheddar  cliffs  arc,  however,  unique. 
The  highest  point  is  Black  Down 
J, 068  ft. 

Mendoza.  Provimui  and  city  of 
W.  Argentina.  Jhtu tided  on  the  W. 
by  the  Audios,  it  is  elstnvhere  level 

and  fertile,  and 
liroduces  wine, 
maize,  olives, 
Fruit,  cereals, 
(tarido,  hides,  and 
wool.  Its  mineral 
rciHourcea  include 
valuable  deposits 
of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  coal, 

,  and  p(4i'oloum. 

Mendoza  arms  Area  57,446  aq.  m. 

Pop.  (est.  1955)  7*14,792.  Mendoza, 
the  capital,  is  some  (545  m.  by  rly. 
W.  oF  Buouoh  Aires,  and  is  the  chief 
centre  of  tradt'  helAviieii  Argentina 
and  Chile,  vvith  which  it  communi- 
eatcH  by  the  Trans- Andean  rly,  to 
Valparaiso.  FoundiHl  1561,  des¬ 
troyed  by  earthquake  1861,  it  was 
rapidly  rebuilt.  Pop.  (est. )  110,000. 

Mendoza,  Daniel (1764-1836). 
English  pugilist,  a  Jew,  born  m 
London.  His  fii'st  big  fight  was  when 
ho  la^at  Sam 
M  a  r  t  i  n,  tho 
Bath  butcher, 
jit  B  a  r  u  e  t, 

April  17,  1787. 

A  very  <[uiek 
a  n  d  c  1 0  V  e  r 
f  i  g  h  t  e>  r,  ho 
twice  tU4<‘atcd 
Richard  Hum¬ 
phries  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Wa.rr,  but 
was  la^attm  by  John  Jackson  at 
Horne, huroh,  April  15,  1795.  On 
March  21,  18()(),  ho  was  successful 
over  Henry  Jjoe  at  Grinstoad Green, 
Kent.  MtmdoztPs  last  appearance 
in  tho  ring  was  in  July,  1820,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Tom  Owen. 
H(^  wrote  Tho  Art  of  Boxing, 
1789.  Mendoza  died  in  London, 
Sept.  3,  1836.  See  Boxing. 

Menelans.  In  Grecdc  legend, 
king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  and  husband  of  Helen,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Tyndanis,  king  of  S  parta.  She 
selected  Mcmffatis  as  her  husband, 
wluu’cupou  Tyndarus  resigmal  the 
throne  to  his  son-iu-law.  At  the 
Spartan  court  Paris,  H(m  of  Priam 
king  of  Troy,  was  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  but  during  tho  absence  of 


Gatulle  Mendes, 
French  poet 
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Menelaiis  in  Crete,  ho  caiTied  off 
Helen,  she  being  the  bride  pro¬ 
mised  him  by  Aiohrodite  (-vee 
Paris).  The  result  t)f  the  rape 
of  Helen  was  the  Trojan  war. 
Menelaiis  fought  with  Paris,  and 
would  have  killed  him,  had  not 
Aphrodite  intervened  to  save  her 

■L  ■  .  .  1  j  r*  j  1 


favourite.  At  the  capture  of  the  capital  at  Hoko-hoto ;  (2)  Chin 
citv,  Menelaus  regained  possession  Pei  (N.  Shansi),  capital  Tatung 
of  Helen,  whom"  he  forgave  for  (3)  Gha-Nau  (S.  Chahar),  capita 
her  faithlessness,  and  after  eight  Kalgan.  In  1939  l\Ieng-Chianj 
years’  wandering  again  n^aclied  was  reorganized  under  the  styf 
Sparta,  where  he  ami  Helen  {q.v.)  of  the  icderal  autonomous  govern 
lived  happily  for  many  years.  ment  of  JMongolia,  whicfi  collapse( 

Menelek"  IS  or  il  KNULiK  II  with  the  defeat  of  dapaii  in  Aug. 
(1844-1913),  Emperor  of  Abys-  1945.  The  area  involved  wa 
sinia.  Born  at  Cfioa,  Aug.  Vs,  about  200,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  poj: 
1S44*  of  a  long  of  from  5  to  7  millions, 

line  of  Ethio-  Mengo.  Hill  near  Kampala,  Jn 

pian  kings,  he  Victoria  Nyanza,  m  Uganda 

claimed  des-  Here  is  the  residence  of  the  kin 

cent  from  of  Buganda  and  the  native  parlin 

Solomon  and  ii^ont  house.  Mengo  is  one  of  th 

the  queen  of  administrative  divisions  oi  Uganda 

Sheba.  I  n  U  '  Mengs,  Anton  Raphael  (1728 

fact  his  father  r  7!)).  Bohemian  painter.  Born  a 

was  1  i  1 1 1  e  f  Aussig,  March  12,  1728,  he  re 

more  than  one  Menelik  11,  ceived  lessons  from  his  fatlie 
chief  a  m  o  n  Abyssinian  emperor  ixTorc  proceeding  to  Rome  in  174] 


Menelik  11, 
Abyssinian  emperor 


many,  hut  ivienclek  estahlishcn 
his  authority  on  solid  aud  wide 
foundations.  Italian  operations 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
1885  threatened  Ahvssinian  in- 
d(‘pendence,  and  the  treaty  ol 
Uccialli  signed  by  Menelek  in  1889 
was  interpreted  as  giving  Italy  a 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  But 
on  March  1,  1890,  the  Italians 
were  defeated  at  Adowa  {q.v.). 


Meng-CMang.  Former  puppet  or  more.  There  are  1,000  in  France, 
government  of  limer  IMongolia.  besides  4,000  in  rows  or  circles. 
On  Kov.  22,  1937,  the  Japanese  They  are  scattered  over  Dartmoor, 
established  the  federated  council  Cornwall,  Northumberland,  and 
of  Mong-Cliiang,  having  super-  Wales,  often  near  stone  cirek-s  ;  of 
visory  functions  over  three  so-  the  three  Devil’s  Arrows.  Boronsrh- 
callecl  federations  :  (1)  the  Xhiited  bridge,  \  orks,  one  is  22  ft.  high. 
Leagues  of  Mongolia,  with  its  There  are  hundreds  in  Ireland,  the 
capital  at  Hoko-hoto ;  (2)  Chin-  most  renowned  at  Tara,  Meath  ; 
Bei  (N.  Bhansi),  capital  Tatung  ;  fewer  in  Scotland,  that  at  Clach- 
(3)  Glia-Nan  (S.  Chahar),  capital  an-Trniseil,  Lems,  being  LS|  ft. 
Kalgan.  In  1939  Meng-Chiang  high. 

was  reorganized  under  the  style  Menhirs  are  sometimes  per- 
of  the  federal  autonomous  govern-  forated,  or  decorated  with  ciip- 
ment  of  JMongolia,  whidi  collapsed  and-riiig  marking.s,  spirals,  etc.  In 
with  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  Aug.,  the  S.  of  France,  Corsica.,  and  else- 
1945.  The  area  involved  was  where  there  are  “  statue-menhirs  ’’ 
about  200,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  roughly  carved  to  incliiaate  a 
of  from  5  to  7  millions.  human,  usually  female,  ffipire,  per- 

Mengo.  Hill  near  Kampala,  N.  haps  gods  and  goddesses.  Borne 
of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Uganda,  prehistoric  menhirs  were  deenrated 
Here  is  the  residence  of  the  king  in  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  with 
of  .Buganda  and  the  native  parlia-  ogams  or  Christian  symliols. 
ment  house.  Mengo  is  one  of  the  Meniere’s  Disease.  Disease 
administrative  divisions  of  Uganda,  characterised  b}"  sudden  attacks  of 
Mengs,  Anton  Raphael  (1728-  intense  giddiness  associated  with 
79).  Bohemian  painter.  Born  at  noises  in  the  ears,  jerking  of  the 
Aussig,  March  12,  1728,  he  re-  eyeballs,  sudden  falling  to  the 
ceived  lessons  from  his  father  ground,  and  other  symptoms, 
before  proceeding  to  Rome  in  1741.  j)ue  to  disease  of  the  labyrinth  of 
In  1749  he  was  painter  to  the  king  the  oar  caused  by  degenerative 


before  proceeding  to 


but  Meiiclek  established  In  1749  he  w.as  painter  to  the  king 


of  Baxony.  He  resided  at  Dresden 
till  1752.  when  ho  again  visited 
Rome,  and  became  in  1754  a 
director  of  the  Vatican  aeademv. 


the  oar  caused  by  degenerative 
changes,  it  was  first  described  in 
ISdl  by  the  French  doctor,  E.  A. 
Meniere.  Administration  of  bro¬ 
mide  or  phenobarbitone  affords 


His  ceiling  of  B.  Eusebius  and  his  relief,  as  does  that  of  the  saiic^ylate 


Eritrea  was  given  to  Italy,  and  returning  to  iviaciriu  m  ii 

Menelok  was  left  in  peace' to  de-  decorated  the  royal  palace, 
velop  his  country.  He  showed  on  also  painted  many  portraits 


J^lonnt  Parnassus  in  the  Villa 
Albani  were  painted  in  1757.  In 
17()1  the  king  of  Spain  invited 
him  to  Madrid.  In  1770  ho  was 
at  work  in  the  Vatican,  and 
returning  to  Madrid  in  1773  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace.  He 
also  nainted  many  portraits.  He 


famil}".  In  intractable  cases  the 
diseased  labyrinth  must  be  des¬ 
troyed. 

Meniix  (Flemish  Meeneii).  Town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  W. 
Flanders.  It  lies  on  the  Fran  co- 
Belgian  frontier,  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  Lys,  0|-  m,  by  rly.  from 
Courtrai.  An  old  centre  of  the 
Flemish  spinning  and  laeemaking 
industries,  it  suffered  extensive 
damage  fr«m  its  proximity  to  the 
fighting  lino  in  the  First  Great 


the  whole  an  enlightened  iiolicy,  died  June  29,  1779.  Courtrai.  An  old  centre  of  the 

abolished  slavery,  and  encouraged  Mengtszhsien.  Former  treaty  Flemish  spinning  and  laeemaking 
trade.  He  died  at  Addis  Ababa,  port  in  S.E.  of  Yunnan  prov.,  industries,  it  suffered  extensive 
Dec.  12,  1913.  BVe  Abyssinia.  China,  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  ffamage  fr^m  its  proximity  to  the 
MGEiendcz  y  Pelayo,  Marcel-  1889.  The  town,  situated  3,500  ft.  fighting  lino  in  the  First  Great 
INO  (185(5-1912).  Spanish  poet  above  sea  level,  is  on  the  Kunming-  \yar,  during  which  it  was  behind 
and  critic.  Born  at  Bantander,  Laokai  rly.  The  existing  walls  German  front  from  Get., 

Nov.  3,  185C),  lie  was  educated  at  were  built  in  UU5,  and  a  temple  1914^  to  Oct.,  1918.  The  Meuin 
Barcelona  and  Madrid  universities,  to  Confiu-ius  dates  from  the  Uth  (to  Ypres)  v-as  the  scene  of 

his  academic  career  being  so  extra-  century,  Meiigtszhsien  is  the  chiet  j^u^h  heavy  fighting.  At  the 
ordinarily  brilliant  that  in  1878  a  distributing  centre  for  ,,  .  . 

special  Act  was  passed  fo  authorise  this  part  ol  Yunnan 
hi.ci  n.-nnnint.me.nt  n,s  a  nrofessor  at  for  the  trade  from  . 


his  appointment  as  a  professor  at  tor  the  trarie  trom 
22,  A  man  of  great  intollectiial  Canton  to  Tongking. 
range,  he  wrote  on  poetry,  the  It  exports  tin,  minerl 
di'ama,  history,  philosophical  criti-  at  Kochu,  20  m.  away, 
cism,  and  science,  besides  pro-  Pop.  193,000. 
ducing  oriii'inal  poems.  He  died  JMenliir  ( Bi  eton  long 
at  Santander,  niy  19,  1912.  atone).  Standing  stone. 

Menes.  Greek  form  of  the  name  a  prehistoric  unhewn 
Mena  (q.v.),  traditionally  the  first  pillar  of  stone  \wth 
pharaoh  o'f  united  Egypt  and  earth-sunk  base.  Ihe 
founder  of  Memphis.  largest  in  Europe  is 

Menevia.  Name  of  a  bishopric  the  Menhir-Hroeck 
in  Wales  of  the  R.C.  Church.  The  Morbihan,  Brittany, 
name  is  that  of  a  trail itionallv  once  6/  it.  high,  ueigm 
Roman  settlement  at  Bt.  Davids,  ing  342  tons.  Others  in 
Pembrokeshire.  Brittany  are  30  ft.  high 


j 
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Menin  Gate  Memorial  at  Ypres,  unveiled  in  1927 
as  a  memorial  to  British  soldiers  who  fell  here 
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Yprcs  end  of  the  jMenin  Road  a 
haiulsonic  archvA'ay  eallctl  tlie 
Mouin  (.hate,  designed  as  a  nieiiio- 
rial  to  54,S9n  missing  Rntish 
soldiers,  was  unveiled  hy  Loial 
IdLuncr  in  duly,  1927.  Mmiin  was 
eaptured  by  Tureniu'  in  KioS, 
passed  l(j  Spain  in  U)7S,  and  was 
taken  by  Louis  XV  in  1744.  Its 
fortifications  were  cUMiiolished  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  a  FriMieh  victorN' 
over  the  Allies,  Sept.,  1793. 

Meningai.  Voleauie  nit.  ol 
Kenya,  close  to  Lake  Nakiiru.  Its 
height  is  7,478  ft.,  and  its  eraU'C, 
2,000  ft.  deep  an<l  81  m.  wide,  is 
thovi'urlcfs  second  largest. 

Meninges.  Term  lor  the  Ihri'i' 
membranes  covering  the  brain 
iq.v.)  and  spinal  coi'd,  the  dura 
mater,  th(‘  arachnoid,  and  the  pia 
mati'i'. 

Meningitis,  riillamniatiou  of 
the  meninges.  Th(‘  term  paehy- 
meningitis  is  sometimes  used  for 
indammatioii  of  thi'  dura  mater,  or 
outermost  covewing  of  the  hraiu, 
and  leptomeningitis  for  inllaimua- 
tiou  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater,  or  iniuM*  eovei’ing  of  the 
brain.  Simple  aeule  meningitis 
may  be  tliie  to  injury  of  the  brain, 
or  abscess  or  extension  of  a  se[)tie 
inflammation  from  the  ear,  and 
may  also  arise  in  the  course,  of 
acute  infections  diseases,  such  as 
small-pox.  Syphilis  is  yet  anothi'r 
cause.  Tuberculous  meningitis  is 
most  often  met  with  in  ehildi-en. 
CYrebro-spinal  fever  (q.v.)  is  a 
form  caused  by  infection  by  a 
specific  micro-organism. 

In  tiibereiilous  meningitis  there 
is  a  preliminary  stage,  before  the 
definite  symptoms  develop,  in 
which  the  patient  is  irritable,  sleep¬ 
less,  loses  appetite,  and  becomes 
emaciated.  Irregular  fever  is  fre¬ 
quent.  Other  symptoms  are  head- 
aehe,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting. 
Convulsions  and  muscular  spasms 
may  occur.  Delirium,  coma,  and 
paralysis  may  precede  death, 
though  many  patients  recover 
with  anti-tuberculons  chemo¬ 
therapy. 

The  death  rate  in  meningitis 
was  high,  but  chemotherapy  has 
reduced  mortality.  If  recovery 
occurs  there  may  be  permanent 
paralysis  of  groups  of  muscles, 
or  impairment  of  mental  faculties. 
When  the  condition  has  run  on  to 
abscess  formation,  surgical 
measures  are  usually  necessary. 

Meniscium.  Small  genus  ot 
tropical  ferns  of  the  family  Poly- 
pocliaeeae.  They  have  the  leaves 
undivided,  or  ent  from  the  edg(\s 
into  '■’iinple  leallets.  'The  spore 


caises  are  ari"ing(‘d  in  nneoveri'il, 
oblong,  or  curved  massi's. 

Meniscus.  Name  given  lo  tiu' 
curved  upper  surfaei'  which  a 
li<iuid  exhibits  wlu'u  eontaiiu'd  in  !i 
tube.  The  eiirvaturi'  of  wal-i'r  is 
downwards,  i.c.  at  tlu'  sides  of  llu^ 
tube  tlu‘  water  is  draavn  u[)  and  in 
the  middle,  it  has  its  lowi'sl,  li'vi'l. 
In  a  barometer  the  nuu’enry  siir- 
faiie  is  curved  upwaa-ds,  t  he  l(‘V(d  ol' 
the  top  of  the  eohnnii,  this  iiuus  in 
th(^  centre,  being  read.  Narrow 
tubes  produce  greater  eurvatnre 
which  can  introduce  ap])re(a'able 
ei'rors  into  barometry.  The  (('rm  is 
also  used  in  optics,  a  mmiiseus  liais 
bi'ing  Gonvmx  on  one  side  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the  other. 

Menispermaceae.  Ramily  of 
tropitad  shrubs,  mostly  of  a  trailing 
habit.  Tlu'y  hav(‘  alternat-e  haivi's, 
and  small  IIowcm's  with  th(‘  sc'xes 
(listinetr,  th(‘  si‘pals  and  })etals  simi¬ 
lar.  d’he  family  iiieludos  siaa-ies  of 
Anumirlit,  whoso  {loisonous  hi'rriiss 
ar(‘  called  eoinmereially  corctilihs 
iudicK'S. 

Menkaura.  Egyptian  king  of 
the  IVth  dynasty,  son  oft  llu'phren. 
The  Myetu'iiius  of  Herodot.us,  he. 
built  the  third  and  smalk'st  of  th<^ 
three  (Iriait  Pyniinids  of  (li/('h. 
A  basalt  sarcophagus  nmiovcHl  by 
Vyse  in  1838,  and  intmuh'd  for 
England,  was  lost  at  siai,.  11  is 
funerary  tenqile  was  (‘.xeavata'd 
by  (b  A.  Reisner ;  tliere  are  soim*. 
line  portrait  groiqis  of  th(‘-  king 
with  g()dd(‘HS(\s  in  Cairo  and  in 
Boston,  U.fS.A. 

Menken,  Adah  Lsaaos  (18,30- 
08).  An  American  aetri^ss.  Lorn 
Dolores  Adios  Euerti's,  at  Ni'W  Or¬ 
leans,  she  married  a  elewisli  mu¬ 
sician  John  Isaacs  Meidvcn  in  18.70, 
and  was,  in  turn,  balkd/  (la.ne('r, 
circus  performer,  artist’s  moded, 
and  equestrienne.  She  perforint'd 
at  Astiey’s  Theatre,  London,  18()L 
where  her  equestrian  act  Ma/aqipa 
caused  a  sensation.  The  friend  of 
Swinburne  (who  immortalisiHl  luu* 
as  Dolores)  and  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
she  died  Aiig.  10,  1808. 

Mennonites  or  MicMNONr-nos. 
Protestant  sect  founded  by  Meimo 
Simona  (1492-1.759)  in  Friesland. 
Analogous  to  the  Anabaptists  ( q.v. ) 
from  whom  they  arose,  tlu'  Miai- 
nonites  reject  all  authority  in  n^- 
ligious  matters,  believe  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  interpretation  ol  tin' 
Scriptures,  and  nd'raiii  from  wa.r, 
])iiiushm('nt,  administraf  ion  of 
oaths,  and  such  public  duties  us 
tlu'  magistracy.  The  Fundamtuitnl 
Book  of  Christian  Faith,  by  I  he 
founder  of  the  sect,  apjieured  in 
1739.  'the  movement  spread 
through  Holland,  N.  Germaaiy,  Ah 
sace,  and  other  parts,  though  varia- 


l  ioiis  of  (loci  riiK'  and  praeiiee  were 
fivciiK'iit,  and  small  <‘ongregatioiK 
are  still  fonnd  in  flii'se  ri'gious.  In 
tIu'  U.S.A.  and  (Lnada  the  Men- 
uoinle  Chureh,  which  dates  in 
.Vnu'riea  Irom  a. si'ttlmneiddu  Penn- 
sylvaina,  in  I()8:{,  is  divided  into 
some  twelvi'  hraauln's,  and  eouuts 
about  170,000  nn'inlx'rs. 

Meaommee.  ( Ity  of  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  tin'  eo.  si'af  of  Miaioniince 
eo.  11)  stands  on  ihi'  Mcaiomiiii'e 
ri\'('r,  a()  it,s  iiiflnx  fo  Crei'ii  Bay, 
104  in.  N.  of  Milwaaikiax  and  is 
servml  hy  tin' Lhieago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  ot  in'r  rlys.  Fouii- 
(l(‘d  in  1833  as  Ui  fur  irading  centre 
feharlicri'd  1883),  it  soon  devi'loped 
an  exporttra.d(',  and  iH'caiiKdviKnvn 
for  eln'i'se  production,  2,000,009 
pounds  ol  (4i('(',s<'  hi'iiig  a,iiniially 
niaiiufael lin'd  in  llu'  surnmiidiiig 
eonntrysidi'.  It  is  also  a  fishing 
centre,  ('Hpi'cially  for  smelt.  Pop, 
(1970)  11,1,71. 

Menomosiie.  ( I’(y  of  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  t-ln'  eo.  seat  of  Duiin  eo.  It 
is  on  tln^  Red  (Vdar  iBa'r,  70  in.  F. 
o('  St.  Paul,  ainl  was  a  thriving 
(•('iil'i’o  ortimlx'r  production  during 
1810  8(5,  huti  di'cIiiH'd  uilli  tlu' 
eleain'ng  ol  (hi'  W'iscoiisiii  piiu' 
forests.  Pop.  (1970)  8,247. 


Menopause.  That  point  in  the 
eyelid  of  a,  woinau’s  life  wlu'ii  tlu' 
mont  hly  pi'i’iods  e('as('.  O’hisgeiU'r- 
a  lly  marks  t  In^  ('iid  of  hi'r  reproduc- 
t  ive,  though  not,  of  lu'r  si'xual,  life. 
Mr  ('ha,iig('  of  Idle. 

Menotti,  Cian-('arlo  (h.  1911 ). 

I t,aIiaii-borii  Anuu’iea.n  eoinposi'i'. 
Born  ati  ( Wb'gliauo,  Vari'se  pruv., 
Italy,  July  7, 

1911,  In^  went, 
to  th(^  U.S.A. 
ill  1928,  and 
st,iidi('d  at  tlu^ 

( lurtls  iiistltuO' 
of  music.  A 
(‘ompoHi'i*  and 
I  i  liri'titist  of 
H  t  r  i  k  i  n  g  I  y 
d  r  a  m  a  t  i  e- 
p  w  r  I,  .■ 

Hougot  to  ('H-  Ainorican  composer 
tahlish  a  link 

b(‘t\V('('n  (iontii'inporary  life  and 
opi'ratle.  con  v{‘iit,ion,  and  his  music, 
altiuMiating  betwi'i'ii  melodrama 
and  lyi'icism,  owes  not  a  little  to 
Piicel'ni.  In  1930  a  broadcast  per- 
formance  of  The  Old  Maid  and 
'Phe  Thii'f  introduced  his  work  to 
Auii'ilcan  audiences,  and  another 
opi'ra,  Amelia  (hies  to  t/he  Ball,  was 
pi'i'tormed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opi'ra  Mouse,  New  York.  Then 
followi'd  t,wo  short  operas,  The 
Medium,  IIPK),  aiuUPhe  Telephnni', 
It)  17.  With  The  Consul,  1970, 
Mi'iiottiseori'd  asi'iisat  iotudsueeess. 
'Phis  opi'iai,  aeelaimed  in  New  York 
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and  Loudon,  rccoivc‘d  a  bowtilo 
reception  in  Itoino  and  Milan,  and 
provoktMl  controversy  \vlu‘rev(M'  it 
waspertornK'd.  Th('  fol low year 
Aniahl  and  t  he  Night  Visdors  was 
o-ivcii  its  first  perFornianec^  by 
television  in  Aincricax.  MeiioUi 
received  the  Guggenheim  award  in 
1946  and  1047,  and  the  Pulitzet 
prize  in  1950.  The  Saint  on 
Blei'cker  Street,  produced  in  New 
York  in  1054  and  by  B.B.G.  iede- 
vision  in  1056,  gained  him  another 
Pulitzer  prize  in  1055.  A  lihn 
version  (directed  by  the  (*oniposer) 
of  The  Medium  was  shown  in  1053. 

Menpes,  Mortimer  (1859” 
1938).  Anglo-Australian  painter 
and  etcher.  Born  in  Australia  and 
educated  at  Port  Adelaide,  he  came 
to  England,  and  studied  in  Lon¬ 
don,  afterwards  travelling  in  near¬ 
ly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Besides 
prodneing  much  original  work,  he 
perfected  a  process  for  reprodiieing 
oil  paintings  known  by  his  namt% 
founded  the  Menpes  Press,  insti¬ 
tuted  fruit  farms  at  Pangbourne, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  books,  in- 
including  remiuiseences  oi  5.  M,. 
Whistler,  his  IVieiul  and  conhdant, 
1904.  He  died  April  1,  1938. 

Menshevik  (Buss,  ‘menshe, 
less).  A  B,uHsian  political  label, 
dating  from  1903.  When  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Social  Democratic  party  split 
over  the  issue  of  radicalism  or  mod¬ 
eration  in  1903,  the  less  extreme 
portion  were  in  the  minority  and 
were  styled  MensheviUi.  They 
withdrew  from  the  party  and  op¬ 
posed  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1017.  See  Bolshevik. 

Menshikov,  Alexander  Dani- 
LOViTcii  (1672-1729).  Russian  sol¬ 
dier  and  statesman.  Born  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Nov.  16,  1672,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Peter  the  Great  by 
way  of  the  army,  and  rose  to  be 
field- marshal.  He  was  the  ehiel 
adviser  of  Peter,  and  of  Catherine 
1.  The  power  exercised  hy  one 
who  had  risen  from  the  masses 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  Menshikov  was 
deprived  of  his  estates  and  ban¬ 
ished  to  Biberia  in  1727.  He  died 
Nov.  2.  1729. 

Menshikov,  Alexander  Seroe- 
lEVTTCH,  Prince  (1787-1869).  Rus¬ 
sian  diplomatist.  Born  Sept.  11, 
1787,  he  entered  the  imperial 
service  in  1805,  and  became  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Constantin¬ 
ople  in  1853,  when  his  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places 
led  to  the  rupture  followed  by  the 
Crimean  War.  He  was  made  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Crimea  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  in  person,  proceeded  to 


Fortify  Sevastopol.  He  was  re¬ 
called  in  1855,  broken  in  health 
by  the  hard.ships  he  endured,  and 
as  a  memlx'r  of  the  Council  of 
the  Bmpire  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  reactionary  party  till  his 
death  on  May  2,  1869. 

Mens  Rea.  Legal  term.  The 
blameworthy  condition  of  mind 
which  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
a  per.son  must  possess  before  ho 
can  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  accused  should 
know'  that  what  he  w'as  doing  w'as 
a  crime.  In  some  crimes  a  specitic 
intent  is  reciuircd,  e.g.  an  assault 
with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  hut  in  other  cases  it  is  sulli- 
cient  to  show'  the  accused  must 
have  known  the  act  was  wrong. 
N(‘trligence  may  also  he  sufficient. 

Manstrnation  (Lat.  7iie)iMru‘us:, 
monthly).  Terra  for  the  discharge 
of  blood  and  mucus  wdiich  occurs 
approx,  monthly  from  the  uterus 
of  adult  w'omcn.  It  is  the  breaking 
(hnvn  and  coming  away  of  the 
uterine  mucus-membrane  wdiich, 
in  pregnancy  the  .site  of  a  fertilised 
ovum,  at  other  times  grows  afresh 
after  each  mcustriial  period.  In 
temperate  climates  menstruation 
begins  between  the  years  of  11  and 
15  ;  in  w'arm  climates,  and  among 
peoples  belonging  to  w'arm  cli 


mates,  it  begins  earlier.  The  con¬ 
temporary  tendency,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  is  towards  a  later 
start ;  but  if  the  function  is  not  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  ago  of  16  years 
medical  help  should  be  sought,  be¬ 
cause  too  late  a  beginning  implies 
deficient  glandular  or  organic  deve¬ 
lopment  which,  if  untreated,  may 
result  in  sterility. 

Menstruation  marks  the  entry 
into  puberty,  and  the  secondary 
.sexual  characteristics  become  mani- 
fe.st,  e.g.  enlargement  of  the  breasts 
in  preparation  for  lactation,  and 
such  psychological  change.s  as  mo¬ 
desty  and  manifestations  of  the 
maternal  instinct. 

Menstruation  ceases  30  to  40 
years  after  it  begins,  according  to 
the  constitution  and  family  history 
of  the  individnal.  In  general,  the 
earlier  the  beginning,  the  later  the 
ending.  At  the  time  of  the  meno¬ 
pause,  or  change  of  life,  the  loss  of 
blood  may  he  considerable  or  irre¬ 
gular  ;  hut  if  slight  bleeding  per¬ 
sists,  medical  help  must  be  sought, 
as  this  may  indicate  that  the  lining 
of  the  uterus  is  unhealthy.  Non- 
appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow 
after  the  function  has  begun  is 
called  amenorrhoea  (Gr.  a,  not, 
7iien,  month,  hrein,  to  How ) .  This  is 
normal  during  pregnancy  and  the 
early  months  of  lactation ;  the 
glandular  secretion  from  one  part 


of  the  ovaries  inhibits  that  from 
another  part  w^hich  causes  the.  men¬ 
strual  How.  Ovarian  secretions  are 
under  the  I’emote  but  all  powerful 
(“oiitml  of  the  pituitary  ({/.r.) 
glaiuL  8hoek  or  change  in  habit, 
e.g.  removal  from  one  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  another  may  cause  amen- 
orrhoea.  So  also  may  diseases,  e.g. 
tuberculosis,  wdien  amenorrhoea  is 
an  economy  meehanism  to  save  the 
patient’s  strength. 

Too  much  or  too  frequent  loss 
of  blood  may  he  due  to  glandular 
disbalance  w’hieh  can  be  corrected 
by  the  physician  ;  or  to  a  tumour 
or  inflammation  which  needs  the 
attention  of  the  gynaecologist. 
Too  slight  a  loss  also  needs  gynae¬ 
cological  treatment.  lAainful  men¬ 
struation  is  called  dysinenorrhoea 
(Gr.  dus,  bad,  7)ien,  month,  hrein^ 
to  dow').  It  may  be  caused  by  had 
position  of  the  uterus  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  tumour,  hut  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  due  to  pain  in  the  nerves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  ami 
can  then  be  relieved  by  certain 
drugs,  of  which  the  aspirin  and  the 
belladonna  groups  are  particularly 
useful  ;  or  by  mechanical  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  some  underlying  medi¬ 
cal  or  surgical  reason  for  pain,  men¬ 
struation  should  not  be  painful. 
Some  nervous  unbalance  is  com¬ 
mon  during  the  menstrual  period. 
Exercise  is  the  essential  remedy  for 
discomfort,  since  it  prevents  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  uterus,  a  possible 
cause  of  pain,  and  is  a  great  seda¬ 
tive  of  the  nervous  system.  See 
Change  of  Life. 

Hilary  LedgerwooU,  M.D. 

Mensuration.  (Lat.  mensuro,  I 
mcfi.sure).  The  application  of 
mathematics  to  ascertain  the 
lengths  of  lines,  the  areas  of  snr- 
faee.s,  and  the  volumes  of  .solids. 
As  the  word  geometry  (literally, 
land  measurement)  .suggests,  math¬ 
ematical  principles  and  methods 
were  developed  in  grappHng  with 
mensuration  problem.s.  Many  men¬ 
suration  formulae  can  be  proved 
geometrically ;  others  involve  trig¬ 
onometry  or  the  calculus. 

The  following  principles  simpli¬ 
fy  much  mensuration  : 

{a)  An  approximate  result  may 
be  quite  satisfactory  for  practical 
purpo.ses,  since  few  measurements 
can  be  made  accurately  to  more 
than  four  figures. 

{b)  Tlie  length  of  an  irregularly 
curved  line  can  sometimes  be  most 
easily  calculated  by  dividing  it 
into  straight  portions  and  curved 
portions,  and  calculating  the 
length  of  each  portion  separately. 
The  shorter  the  portions,  the  more 
aecnrate  the  result  will  he. 
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(c)  An  irre^julai'ly  shaj)ed  sur¬ 
face  can  often  he  divifled  into 
tfiauAes  or  recta i\<zlc*s. 

(d)  An  area  remains  the  same  if 
areas  are  added  to  it  in  some 
ijlaees  and  ec[uat  areas  are  sub¬ 
tracted  in  others  ;  thus  a  straipjht 
line  may  be  substituted  for  an 
iiTPs^ularly  curved  ])art  of  the 
boundary,  if  the  areas  diseanhsl 
are  equal  to  those  added. 

(e)  An  area  can  be  calculated 
approx,  by  tra(‘ing  it  on  scpiared 
paper  and  then  couutinu;  t!u^ 
sjpiares  within  the  boundary, 
parts  of  a  square  beina;  countaal  as 
whole  Hcpiares  if  tliey  are  at  least 
half  a  S(iuare  and  ii^nored  wlnm 
they  are  le.ss. 

(f)  The  volume  of  an  iri'eg’ular 
solid  can  often  be  ascertaimal  by 
sulimerging  it  in  water,  and  aeeur- 
atel\'  measuring  the  volume  of  the 

K- 

water  disphu-ed  ;  or  by  weinhing 
the  solid,  and  tlien  weighing  a 
known  quantity  of  the  solid,  say, 
a  cubic  incdi,  and  dividing  the 
second  weight  into  the  first. 

{(/)  In  similar  figures,  that  is, 
hgiires  of  the  same  shape,  tlie 
lengths  of  corresponding  sides  or 
dimenskms  are  proportional;  thus, 
if  two  right-angled  triangles  each 
have  a  base  angle  of  40°,  and  the 
base  of  one  is  2  ft.  and  the  base  of 
the  other  40  ft.,  the  perpendicular 
of  the  second  wdll  be  20  times  tlnit 
of  the  fir.st. 

(h)  The  areas  of  similar  figures 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
cQvres] londing  side.s  ;  thus,  if  one 
circle  has  a  diameter  of  .3  ins.  and 
anotheradiameterof;)  ins.,  while  the 
length  of  the  circumference  will  he 
in  the  ratio  3  :  5,  th<^  ai’eas  will  he 
ill  the  ratio  P  :  5-,  that  is,  9  :  25. 
This  rule  applies  to  areas  depieled 
on  maps. 

(i)  The  volumes  of  similar  solids 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
like  dimensions.  Thus,  if  a  statue 
is  6  ft.  high  and  an  exact  model  of 
it  is  5  ins.  high,  the  volume  of  the 
statue  wull  be  72^/5®  times  that  of 
the  iiiodeh 

(j)  Borders  are  most  easily  cal¬ 
culated  as  the  dilferenca  between 
the  area  contained  by  the  border 
and  the  area  including  the  border. 
Thus,  the  area  of  a  1-in.  border 
surrounding  a  rectangle  4  ins.  by 
3  ins.  is  (6x5)-  (4‘x  3)  sq.  ins., 
that  is,  18  sq.  ins.  Similarly,  the 
volume  of  solid  containers  can  bo 
calculated  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  interior  and  the  exterior 
volume.  Thus  the  volume  of  the 
wood  in  a  box  of  internal  dimen¬ 
sions  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  6  ins.  X  2  ft.,  the 
wood  being  J  in.  thick  throughout 
is  {13  X  19  X  25)  —  (12  X  Is  X 
24)  cu.  ins. 


IlVI  PORTANT  F(  )1UVI  U  LA  M . 

Triangle  :  Area  =  h 

is  (he  base  and  h  is  tin*  per¬ 
pendicular  distance  of  lh('  v('rtcx 
iVom  the  biise  ;  also,  wlu'ii  tlu' 
thr<‘e  sides,  o,  5,  r,  ar(‘  known, 

area,  =  ,^/.s‘  (,s'  —  (i)  (.v  b)  (.s'  — r), 
s  being  half  the  perimeter,  that  is, 

d-  (') 

m 

flqiiarp,  :  Artm,  ---  .s'-^,  wlicu’c^  .s  i,s 
the  length  of  the  sidcts  ;  di'agoiia,! 
==  v'(2s'-i). 

Uetinngle  :  Area  ™  ah^  if  a.  aiul 
h  are  th(‘  lengtJis  of  the  sidi's  ; 

diagonal  =■=  \la^  d- 

ParalleJognini  :  Ar('a  r/d,  il'  a 
is  the  length  of  one  sid(‘  and  d  is  tb(' 
distance  between  it  and  tlu^  otlnu' 
parallel  side. 

TrajurJam  :  Area  Jd  (a  +  6), 
iff/,  ami  h  are  the  paraJlc'l  sides  a.nd 
d  is  tlie  distance  Ixdween  tlunn. 
Circle:  Chreumferenee  *  -n-f/, 

d  being  the  diam.  and  tt  approx, 
on 

3.14150  (say,  -^).  Areaofc'irele  ~  • 

d 

r  being  the  ra/lius  or 

BUipm  :  Area  Trr/5,  wlu'n^  a 
and  b  are  the  semi-/ix('s. 


Cube  :  Vol.  --  .s'h  where  s  is  the 
lengi,li  of  a  Hid('.  Area  of  six  faces 
*  b.s^, 

Rvtjidar  prism  ;  \h)I.  (r,..«?.)l, 

^vlH'r(‘  (c.<s'.)  is  l,b(‘  ('r()ss-s(‘(“1,io^  and 
/  is  tli('  k'ng'tb. 

Cylinder:  \()h  -  tt  /“/;  curved 
siirl!U;(‘  of  cyliiuh'.i'  -  'IttvI. 

Sphere:  \bd.  -  :{7rr'*  ;  area  of 
surf.'ic('  drrr'b 

Pyramid:  Vol.  area  of 

l)as(‘.  >:  p(n’p.  lu'ight. 

( bine  :  \7)I.  .•  ai'C'a  of  base  x 

lunght,.  (hirv(‘d  surface^  ■-  tt/-  x 
slant  h(‘igbi. 

Mental  Deficiency.  Legal 
t('rm  UK'a.ning  a,  condiilon  of  aj- 
reshnl  or  ineoinpI(d,e  (U'veloimient 
of  mind  (wisting  btdort^  the*  age  of 
ItS.  Odici  l\l(mta,l  1  )f‘li(tieTiey  Act.s 
1013  iiO  1027  provi(h‘  for  tiie  .safe 
cusliody  ol'  (b'lectives  in  institu¬ 
tions  or  under  g;ua,rdians,  subject 
to  supfM'visiou  by  a,  board  of  con¬ 
trol,  of  wliieli  ('ouaty  and  borough 
councils  art^  constituted  com- 
mitt(s\s,  and  furliluu*  provide  for 
i.lu^  maimgi'immt  a.nd  administra- 
i/ion  (d'  d('fce,tiv('s’  property,  in 
Scotia, ml  mental  (bdeelives  come 
luuhu’  th('  l\i('uta,I  I kdicicaicy  and 
Liiiuuy  (S<'otla,ml)  Aid,,  1013.  /SV.e 
IMmd.al  Disordm*. 


fVI E N "T" A, Lw  13 ISC«^ E ANO  ITS  CAUSES 

W.  GorUon  TdasoUcld,  M.R.C.S.,  n.R.G.P.,  D.P.M.,  J.P., 
Superintoiiclent,  Broiitwood  Mental  Hospital,  1925-46 

Here  is  ffiven  an  account  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  nientcd 
disorder,  iheir  causation,  and  their  treat inent.  For  leyal  aspects  of 
the  subject,  see  I nsanity.  See  also  I  Ksyc/m-analysis,  /  Vvr//o/fgy ,  etc. 


Mental  disorder  is  a  medii'al  ten'tn 
whiidi  imdiides  all  forms  of  abnor¬ 
mality  or  ill-lu^alth  of  thc^  mind. 
The  psychoses  are  menial  states  in 
which  the  personality  is  seriously 
disturlied  and  in  whi(-h  tlu^  pa¬ 
tient’s  reaction  to  his  environ nu'nt 
and  to  reality  is  at  fault,  'riiese 
types  of  mental  illness  constitute 
what  are,  popularly  known  as 
mental  breakdowns.  The  psycho- 
neuroses  (or  neuros(‘s)  are  mental 
states  in  whitdi  there  is  a  ])artia,l 
disturbance  of  the  personality 
owing  to  mental  conflict  or  dis¬ 
harmony,  but  in  which  the  patient 
retains  insight  into  his  condition 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  over  his  behaviour.  Patients 
in  these  categories  are  able  to 
accept  and  benefit  from  psyc'ho- 
therapy.  The  popular  nam'o  for 
such  minor  mental  disorder  is  n/'r- 
vous  brea,kdown.  There  is  no 
clear-cut  difference  between  the 
two  forms,  and  the  symptoms  in 
both  are  evidence  of  some  degr'eo 
of  ffiilure  to  adjust  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.  The  tei'm  menial 
deficiency  is  used  where  there  is  a 


('ondhiion  of  a,rr('si(‘d  or  incom- 
pb'U^  devi'lopment  off  tlu^  mind. 
4’h(^  UK'nially  (k'fiei/mt  ar(‘  handi- 
eapfX'd  from  an  ('fi,rly  a,ge,  often 
from  hirt,h,  (Milua’  <‘onsiitntioiuilly 
or  as  a,  nssult  of  dis/aise  or  injury. 

In  eousidca’ing  the  causation  of 
any  ('as/*,  of  nu'iital  disorder  it  is 
nce('HHa,i'y  to  take  into  account  the 
factors  of  iHU'CHliiy  and  onviron- 
inent.  Dinu't  inheritance  of  any 
speeilic  form  of  numtal  illness  is 
not  common,  but  in  those  who 
spring  from  a,  siiadc  of  marked 
mental  or  ncurotie  instability 
bm'culity  |:)la.ys  an  inq/ortant  jiart 
as  a  iwedisposing  (iinso.  In  stick 
pcu'soiiH  the  rewistanee  to  stresses, 
wlu'tlier  tlu'y  be  inenla,!  {e.g.  fears, 
Iohs(‘h,  disapfiointnumts)  or  physi¬ 
cal  {e.g.  inic/itions,  injury,  dis- 
(‘aH(^),  is  materially  lessemal  and  a 
breakdown  results  the  more 
readily.  It  is  true,  however,  to  say 
that  if  the  stress  or  strain  is 
Huffhuent  the  hreaking-point  may 
bt^  found  in  any  individual 
So  (wery  cuise  of  meni.al  disorder, 
wha,t(‘V(U‘  the  d(\gree,  should  be 
considered  in  detail  from  the  point 
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view  of  (1)  family  history, 

(2)  bodily  or  pliysicaf  eoiidition, 

(3)  psycliologieal  baxdvgroimd. 

The  Mental  Treatment  Act 

(1930)  was  a  greaf  step  forward  in 
bringing  the  mecluail  treatment  of 
mental  disorder  more  nea-i-ly  into 
line  with  that  of  oth(‘r  forms  of 
illness.  Under  Section  I  treatment 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  is 
possible  for"  “any  ])erson  who  is 
desirous  of  voluntarily  submitting 
himself  to  treatment  for  mental 
illness  and  who  ma,k(‘s  a  written 
application  for  the  inir}iose.”  lie 
can  then  be  recseived  into  any 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  place 
approved  by  th(^  board  of  control 
without  a  reception  order,  and  hc^ 
may  leave  at  any  time  hy  giving 
72  hours’  notice  in  writing  of  Ins 
intention  to  do  so.  This  iicriod  of 
time  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  relatives  of  the  ])a- 
tient’s  decision  to  haivc  the  pla,c0 
of  treatment.  During  1947  api)rox. 
50  p.e.  of  patients  admitted  to 
county  or  county  borough  mental 
hospitals  were  received  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  be.  they  had  sunicient 
understanding  to  enable  them  to 
be  willing  to  receive  treatment. 

Under  Seidion  V  of  the  Mental 
Treatment  Act  (193b)  (*ertain 
patients  who  (o)  sidfer  from  men¬ 
tal  illness,  (6)  are  likely  to  Ixmefit 
by  temporary  treatment,  (r)  are 
for  the  time  being  incapable  of 
expressing  themselves  as  willing 
or  unwilling  to  re(‘eivc  such  treat¬ 
ment,  may,  aftcu'  a  written  ap])lica- 
tion  of  a  nca,r  relative  (or  an 
authorised  ofheer  of  the  local 
authority)  and  without  a.  r(‘ception 
order  or  any  legal  formality,  be 
received  into  hospitals  or  ap¬ 
proved  homes  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Two  medical  recom¬ 
mendations,  one  sigired  by  the 
usual  medical  atteiiflant  and  the 
other  by  a  practitioner  approved 
by  the  board  (d’  control,  ax^om- 
pany  the  application.  From  the 
medical  point  of  view  eases  which 
arc  strictly  suitable  for  admission 
within  the  moaning  of  this  section 
of  the  Act  as  tom})orary  patients 
are  some  of  the.  i\iost  acaitely  ill  and 
yet  the  most  hopeful  as  regards 
recovery.  Some  14  ]).c.  of  admis¬ 
sions  come  under  this  heading. 

Even  %vhen  the  facilities  for 
vohmtaiy  and  temporary  treat¬ 
ment  are  utilised  fully,  there  yet 
remain,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  35-40  j).(c  of  patients  for 
whom  certification  with  legal 
formalities  is  necessary  because  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ability  the  patient  ran  have  no 
proper  insight  and  therefore  must 
be  considered  to  be  “  unwilling.” 


The  classification  of  mental  dis¬ 
order  is  nob  an  easy  matter,  and 
no  entirely  satisfactory  scheme  has 
yet  been  evolved.  The  following 
is  a  practical  list  and  in  the  present 
state  of  knovdedge.  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  useful  as  any  other. 

1.  ]\lental  Deticaency  {Aiaenlia  or 
OUgophroiid).  [a)  Idiocy.  [b) 
imliccility.  (c)  Fccblc-mindedness. 
(d)  Moral  Dcliciciuy. 

ir.  Neuroses  and  Psyebo-Ncu- 
roscs.  (rr)  Neurasthenia  (exhaus¬ 
tion  neurosis),  {h)  Anxiety  states, 
(r.)  Hysteria,  (r/)  Compulsions,  ob¬ 
sessions,  and  phobias. 

HI.  8clii7.o})hrenic  .Psychoses. 
{a)  Dementia  Praccox.  (b)  Para- 
jibrenia.  (c)  Paranoia. 

JV,  Psycho jiathic  Constitution. 

V.  Affective  (Emotional)  Psy¬ 
choses.  {a)  Manic-depressive  Psy- 
(diosis.  (b)  Involutional  melan¬ 
cholia. 

VI.  Itsyehoses  with  toxins  or  in¬ 
fections. 

\Mr.  Epilcfitict  Psychoses. 

AT II.  Psychoses  with  organic 
brain  disease. 

IN.  Psychoses  with  other  or¬ 
ganic  bodily  disease. 

X.  ^Senile  or  Pre-8enile  dementia  . 

Psychological  Methods 

The  treatment  of  the  neuroses  is 
by  some  form  of  })Hyc]i()logi<‘al 
method  (ps^ychoth  crapy),  wliidi 
aims  at  solving  the  problems  or 
mental  conflicts  tliat  harass  the 
patient—suggestion,  persuasion, 
reassuraiiee,  exjilanation,  psycho¬ 
analysis,  and  re-education  are  the 
methods  used  by  ]isyehotherapists. 
8ueh  treatment,  for  the  ino.st  part, 
may  be  carried  out  successfully 
without  admission  to  hospital ; 
but  some  oF  the  more  difficult 
cases  re([uire  a  period  of  institu¬ 
tional  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  main  need  for  the  psy¬ 
choses  is  hospital  treatment,  al¬ 
though  early  diagnosis  in  an  out¬ 
patient  edinie  is  the  first  step. 
Methods  include  certain  physical 
treatments,  used  in  carefully  se¬ 
lected  eiises,  e.(f.  shock  therapy  by 
cardiazol  or  eiectrieally  produced 
eonvulsiotis  ;  prolonged  narcosis  ; 
insulin  therapy  ;  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  brain,  termed  pre¬ 
frontal  Icucotomy.  Thorough 
physical  examination  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  followed  by  treatment  of  any 
abnormal  bodily  condition  must 
accompiany  any  specific  thera¬ 
peutic  measure  designed  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  mental  illness.  Skilled 
and  spieeialised  nursing  is  also 
necessary,  with  occupational 
therapy  to  assist  rehabilitation. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  men¬ 
tal  deficiency  is  summed  up  in 
early  recognition  of  the  disability 


and  conveiitration  on  training 
suitable  for  the  individual  ciuld. 

Advice  and  treatment  in  psvchi- 
atric  clinics,  especially  in  those 
equipped  for  dealing  with  mal¬ 
adjusted  children,  can  assist  in  the 
[ircvention  of  serious  mental  ill¬ 
ness.  Developments  in  social 
medicine  are  also  needed  towards 
the  Srame  end. 

Mental  Hospital  on  AIextal 
IxsTiTTTiox.  Institution  for  the 
treatment  of  those  sudering  from 
all  forms  of  mental  disorder.  Untl 
the  National  Health  Service  Act, 
1946,  came  into  effect,  July,  194S, 
and  all  liospitals  became  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  ministry  of 
Health,  county  and  county  bor¬ 
ough  mental  hospitals  supplied  the 
need  for  rate -aided  patimits,  tlie 
term  used  for  those  who  vere 
urialilc  to  afford  ])ri\'atc  fe(‘s. 
EiCgistcred  hospitals,  founded  as 
charitable  institutions,  maintained 
by  bequests,  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  fees  of  jiaying  patients, 
and  maiiagc-'l  by  committees, 
catered  fur  those  ofTimiter!  means. 

Private  mental  homes  (licensed 
houses),  owned  by  individuals, 
charge  fees  according  t(»  the  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  they  pian’ide  treat¬ 
ment.  A  ]vrticnt  may  be  received, 
under  certain  regulations,  in  “  sin¬ 
gle  cai’c in  a  private  house.  In 
all  cases  patients  under  care  and 
treatment  arc  visitcfl  and  r(q}Orterl 
upon  hy  the  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  control.  Under  the  Home 
office,  an  institution  for  insane 
criminals  exists  at  Broadmoor. 

Idiose  suffering  from  mental 
deficiency  are  treated  in  certified 
institutions  maintained  at  public 
expense  unless  their  i  a  ’cnts  or 
guardians  can  pay  the  fee  i  ehaiged 
by  certified  houses  under  private 
management.  Ther(‘  is  provision 
for  criminal  or  danf.erous  mental 
(lefeetiv'cs  in  stare  institutions. 

Some  cases  of  mental  rlelh'iem'V 
can  be  boarded  out  under  guard¬ 
ianship  (Mental  Deficiency  Acts 
1913  and  1927).  See.  Insanity; 
Mental  Disorder. 

Menteitli,  Lake  of.  Lake  in 
the  tS-AA”.  of  Perthshire,  S< Gotland. 
It  is  17  m.  AV.N.AV.  of  Stirling,  1^ 
ni.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  and  is  the 
only  sheet  of  water  in  Scotland 
termed  a  lake.  It  contains  three 
islands,  on  one  of  which,  Inchma- 
liome,  are  the  remains  of  a  priory, 
the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1547-48,  and  nu  another, 
Inehtalla,  the  ruins  of  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  earls  of  Tilenteith. 

Menthol  (Ci^HgoO).  Crystal¬ 
line  constituent  of  peppermint  oil, 
which  deposits  from  the  oil  on  long 
keeping  or  cooling  to  a  low  temper- 
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;iture.  It  is  also  known  as  pepper¬ 
mint  camphor  and  is  classed  as  a 
stcaroptene.  The  pcppci’inint 
plant  is  cnltivated  in  England, 
China,  Japan,  anrl  the  U.S.A.,  but 
the  menthol  content  of  the  oil  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  plants  varies  ac- 
c(jrdiug  to  the  locality  and  variety 
of  the  {)lant.  The  Japanese  pep¬ 
permint  is  the  Menthci  arrensis  var, 
and  the  oil  contains 
such  a  large  proportion  of  mentliol 
that  it  is"  solid  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  application  of  cold 
ensures  the  complete  separation  of 
the  menthol,  the  liquid  oil  being 
I'emoved  by  pressing  the  crystals. 
Menthol  has  a  local  anaesthetic 
effect  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  It 
iinds  uses  in  confectionery  and 
perfumery. 

Menton  (Ital.  Mentone).  Health 
resort  of  hrance,  in  the  dept,  of 
Alpes-Maritimes.  It  is  on  the 

coast  of  the  Rivi¬ 
era,  14  m.  N.E. 
of  Nice.  The 
neighbourhood  is 
noted  for  its 
orange  and  lemon 
groves.  Owing  to 
its  mild  climate 
and  charming 
Menton  arms  surroinidings,  it 

is  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands  every  year.  There  is  a 
casino,  with  a  winter  garden,  skat¬ 
ing  rink,  and  other  attractions, 

several  promenades,  including  the 
promenade  du  Midi,  beautiful  pub 


Sc[)t.  8,  1044.  the  town  wa,s 

liberated  by  IJ.S.  fori'es.  Sept.  Ill, 

Mentor.'  In  Gn?ck  mythology, 
the  faithful  and  prinlent  fric'iid 
to  whom  Odysseus,  when  lu^  h'l’t 
home  for  the  Trojan  War,  en¬ 
trusted  the  (^arc  of  his  alTa,irs  and 
the  education  of  Telemaehus. 
Mentor  has  become  synonymous 
with  a  wise  counsellor. 

Mentzelia.  Genus  of  herbs,  of 
the  family  Loasaeoac,  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Ameri((a. 


iueansMiia.  Leaves  uuu  llowors  oj.  lius 

American  herb.  Inset,  single  flower 

They  have  coarsely  toothed  knaves, 
and  large  orange  or  white  (lovvm’s, 
whie.h  expand  only  in  sunshim^ 
il/.  barl(jnlod(\%  with  yellow  llowm's 
containing  a  jirofusion  of  stamens 
twice  the  length  of  the  petals,  is  a 
very  showy  annual. 

Mennfiyeh.  Province  in  Lowiu 
Egypt.  It  contains  the  districts 
of  Ashmun,  M(*nuf,  (Juesna,  Slii- 
bin-el-Kom,  and  Tala,  and  com¬ 
prises  the  8.  portion  of  the  fertile' 
Nile  delta.  Area,  bOG  sip  m. 
Pop.  1,159,701. 

Menuhin,  Yuiiudi  (b,  191 G). 
American  violinist.  Porn  of  ,lew- 
ish  stock  in  New  York,  April  22, 
191G,  he  received  his  musie-aJ 
training  from  Persinger  a4  San 
Erancisco,  Georges  Enesco  in 


I’aris,  uaid  Adolf  llusch  in  Switzer- 
luiiul.  At  scivcin  bo  a(p|')eared  as 
violin  soloist  with  the  San  Eran- 
eiseo  symphony  or(4iestra ;  at 
('hnu'ti  he  playa'd^  in  Paris  and 
witli  tho  N(av  York"  symphony 
orelu'stra,,  giving  hrilli'ant  per- 
formance-s  of  tlu'  P)eethoven  con¬ 
certo.  Wiili  Ins  sister  Hepzibah 
(b.  19:21 ),  lierself  a  line  pianist  and 
fn'piu'nriy  his  aeeompanist,  he 
achieved  world  fame,  and  in  1920 
mad('  his  Ihu’lin  ddhut  and  ap- 
peanMl  at  Hall,  London. 

In  1985  he  eomphd.t'd  his  first 
world  tour,  tlum  retired  to  his 
Galii'oruian  ramdi,  to  return  to 
th(^  con(j<u’t  platifonu  in  1937. 
During  l-lu'  E('<'(m(l  Grt'at  War  he 
raasiHl  by  n'ciluJs  huge  sums  for 
tlie  iK'Uolit  of  victims  and  refugees. 
Menuhin’s  f)layiiig  was  marked 
by  wa,rm,  sym|)ath(4ic  tone  as 
W('ll  as  vii'f.nosif.y.  His  resc'arches 
reseu<Hl  front  oblivion  concertos  hy 
Sehunumn  aaul  Mozart,  anti  the 
eompl(4,e  works  of  Paganini. 

Monzala,  Manzala,  or  Men- 
ZAiaoii.  IjJigooii  in  Egypt,  extend¬ 
ing  from  ihc)  I)a.mi('f,ta,  hraiueh  of 
th(^  Nile  to  IN)i't  fSaid  and  the  Suez 
Ganal.  Wifh  a,n  area,  of  about 
780  H(|.  m.,  it  is  Hepara.f(‘(l  from  the 
Mediri'i’raiUeau  hy  a,  narrow  atrip 
of  sand  Hirough  wliieh  arc  several 
openings,  and  e<)uta,inH  several 
small  ishimls,  iiududing  J’aunis  or 
Teunoeis,  Hm  aneh'ut  Tenueaus. 
The  laktt  produc'r'S  fish  and  salt. 

Menzel,  A  polk  KRiEPiuon  Erd- 
MA.NN  VON  (1815-1905),  German 
arlTst,  Porn  at  Pix'slan,  Dec.  8, 
1815,  lie  ex(v 


Menton.  Popular  health  resort  of 
the  French  Riviera 

lie  gardens,  a  museum,  etc.  Much 
of  is.  Jliehacl’s  church  has  been 
rebuilt.  The  old  town  has  a 
harbour.  It  became  French  in 
18GI,  when  the  prince  of  Monaco 
sold  his  rights.  Olivo  oil  and  per¬ 
fumes  are  exported.  Pop.  (1954) 
17,109, 

During  the  Second  Great  War 
Menton  was  occupied  hy  the 
Italians,  June  24,  1940,  hut  was 
“returned”  to  France  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  occupied  by  tiicm.  Sept. 
1S)43,  after  the  Italian  surrender 
to  the  Allies.  Allied  landings, 
under  cover  of  naval  bombard¬ 
ment,  were  made  in  the  area  on 


A,  F.  E.  Menzel, 
German  artist 


Yehudi  Menuhin,  American  violinist 


c,ut<^cl  i)(ui-a,iid“ 
ink  dra.wingH 
for  Goetluds 
Kiinstltu'M  Er* 

(1  e,  n  w  a  1 1  e  n, 

1833.  P*e(Av<Hm 
1839-42  ho 
published  over 
400  drawings. 

An  e.vliihitiojii 
of  his  work 
was  h(4d  in  London,  1903.  He 
(lied  in  Berlin,  Fed).  9,  1905. 

Menzel,  Wolin^ano  (1798- 
1873).  Gorman  author,  lie  was 
born  at  Walden  burg,  Hilesia,  June 
‘21,  1,798,  and  odiniatod  at  Breslau, 
rh'iui,  and  Bonn.  In  1825  he 
H(d4J('d  at  iStuttgart,  where  ho 
lived  for  many  years.  Ilia  most 
important  works  w'orc  a  History 
of  tho  Germana,  1824,  Fng. 
trams.  1848,'  Goriinin  literature, 
1827,  Eng.  trails.  1840;  Gorman 
Poetry,  1858  ;  and  Europe,  1853. 
He  died  April  23,  1873. 

Menzies.  A  mining  town  in 
West('rn  Australia,  4GG  miles  by 
rail  from  Perth.  It  is  the  centre 
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,  Trentiiio-Alto  Adige, 
m.  N.W.  of  Bulzaiio 


R.  G.  Meazies 
Australian  statesman 


of  North  Goolgardie  and  Mt. 

Magnet  Golclhekl.  l^op.  2,r)00. 

Menzies,  PvOBERT  Gordon  (b. 

1894).  Australian  staiesman.  lie 
was  born  l)('(‘eiul)(0'  20,  1S1)4,  at 

Jeparit,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  edn- 
ca4,(Ml  atGnni- 
ville  (V)ll(  \ge, 

Ballarat,  and 
M  (1 1  b  o  u  r  u  e 
u  II i  versity. 

Mcnzie.s  prac¬ 
tised  as  a 
barrister  and 
entered  the 
Victorian  par- 
1  i  a  ni  e  n  t  i  n 
1928,  going  to  the  Pederal  House 
of  Kepresentativea  in  1934.  H(‘ 

was  Gominonwealtli  attorney- 
general,  1935-39,  and  iirinie  min¬ 
ister  of  Australia,  1 939  -4 1 .  Leadin' 
of  the  opposition  from  1943,  be 
became  proniii'r  of  the  1949  coali¬ 
tion  gov't.  M<‘  was  made  a  jirivy 
councillor  in  1937,  C.H.  in  1951. 

Mepacrine.  Another  name  for 
thequininesubstitiite  Atebrin(i/.?’.).  which  indeed  are  negotiable  only 
Mepbistopheles .  In  German  by  the  usages  of  merchants.  Be- 
legend,  the  familiar  spirit  attend-  sitles  cheques,  hills  of  exchange, 
ant  upon  Faust.  He  is  summoned,  and  promissory  notes,  any  other 
with  terrible  incantations,  by  the  instrument  may  become  negotiable 
doctor,  as  recorded  in  the  old  by  the  universal  usage  of  mcr- 
History  of 


zano  prox 
It  is  15 
(Bozen)  on  the  Passirie  (Passer),  a 
tributary  of  the  Adige.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  lialf-ruined 
castle,  thc^  earliest  resiikmee  of  the 
counts  of  Tirol.  The  disti'iet  is 
noted  for  its  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards.  Pop.  (1951)  31,495. 

Mercantile  Agent,  An  agent 
who  m  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business  has  authority  to  sell  or 
buy  or  raise  money  on  the  security 
of  goods.  Both  factors  and  brokers 
are  mercantile  agents.  A  sale  by 
him  of  goods  in  his  possession  may 
be  binding  on  his  principal  even 
though  the  sale  was  unauthorised. 

Mercantile  Law.  In  England, 
the  law  as  it  especially  affects 
merchants,  i.e.  people  who.se  hnsi- 
nes.s  it  is  to  buy  and  sell.  At  one 
time  the  Law  Merchant  (q.v.),  as 
it  is  properly  called,  only  affected 
traders  ,*  but  now  it  is  univ’ersally 
binding.  Within  the  province  of 
mercantile  law  falls  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  negotiable  instruments. 


Dr.  Faustus.  Fre¬ 
quently  misunderstood  as  being 
Satan  himself,  he  is  properly  a 
subordinate  demon.  'ITie  name, 
perhaps  of  Hebrew  origin,  is  found 
in  Shakespeare’s  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  in  the  Cireeised  form 
Mephostophilus,  i.e.  not  loving 
light.  A’ee  Faust. 

Meppel.  T  own  of  the  Nidlier- 
lands,  in  tlvc  prov.  of  Drenthe.  It 


chants  who  deal  in  them,  unless 
such  negotiability  is  in  some  way 
opposeil  to  their  terms.  The  sale 
of  goods,  mercantile  contracts  of 
carriage,  involving  charter-parties, 
bills  of  lading,  freight  notes,  con¬ 
tracts  of  marine  insurance,  are 
also  part  of  mercantile  law ;  and 
so  are  coirtracts  of  commercial 
agency,  involving  the  law  as  to 
brokers,  factors,  warehousemen, 


is  situated  on  the  Meppeler  Di(‘p  and  the  like. 


and  othm’  waterways,  1(5  m.  by 
rly.  N.N.E.  of  Zwolle,  and  is  the 
junction  of  the  Loeu warden  ami 
Groningen  lines.  Pop.  12,133. 

Mequinez  on  Mkknks.  City 
of  Morocco.  It  is  34  m.  W.S.WL  of 
Fez,  and  lies  in  a  fertile  valk'v 
witli  the  forested 
slopes  of  the 
Middle  Atlas  to 
the  S.E.  For¬ 
merly  in  the 
French  zone,  it 
w'as  during  the 
French  regime 
much  extended, 
both  the  iVrab 
and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sections  be¬ 
ing  developed. 

Pop.  f  e  s  t .  ) 

150,090. 

Merano  (Ger. 

Mcran).  Inland 
health  resort  of 
K.  Italy,  in  Bol¬ 


Thc  main  feature  of  mercantile 
law  is  that  it  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  customs  and  usages 
of  traders.  No  one,  however,  will 
he  entitled  to  rely  on  a  usage 
against  commercial  morality — as 
where  a  broker  on  the  tallow 
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Merano.  General  view  of  this  Italian  health  resort 


market  proved  tiiat  it  was  the 
custom  for  brokers  in  that  market 
to  buy  large  parcels  of  tallow,  and 
then,  when  they  received  orders 
to  buy  for  cu.stomers,  to  allot  some 
of  their  own  tallow  to  meet  tlie 
order  at  market  price.  The  court 
held  that  no  man  employed  as  an 
agent  to  buy  could  sell  hi.s  own 
goods  to  his  principal,  bceanst*  it, 
was  contrary  to  morals. 

Mercantile  System.  Name 
given,  especially  by  writers  of  the 
ISth  century,  to  attempts  to 
secure  by  artificial  restrictions  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
Until  comparatively  recent  times 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a 
country’s  wealth  consisted  solely 
of  gold  and  silver.  This  belief  gave 
ri.se  to  repeated  prohibitions  in 
most  European  countries,  from 
Cicei'o’s  time  to  that  of  Henry 
VHl,  against  the  export  of  coin 
or  bullion.  But  in  IfOO  the  E. 
India  Co.  obtained  permission  to 
export  foreign  coin  or  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000  a  year, 
on  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
was ' imported  after  the  rctuin 
voyage.  This  concession  was  .sup¬ 
ported  by  the  argument  that  most 
of  the  commodities  brought  to 
England  were  re-e.xported,  thus 
bringing  back  in  exchange  more 
bullion  than  was  required  for 
their  original  purchase.  Erom  this 
arose  the  theories  of  the  balance  of 
trade  and  of  the  desirability  of 
ensuring  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports.  In  1663  the  prohibition 
against  the  export  of  foreign  coin 
and  bullion  was  removed  by  parli¬ 
ament.  See  Exchange;  Free  Trade: 
Freezing  ;  Political  Economy  : 
Protection  ;  Tariff  Heform. 

Mercaptans  on  Tiiio-alco- 
ITOLS.  Name  given  to  a  class  of 
organic  chemical  compounds,  con¬ 
stituted  like  alcohols,  but  with  tlu' 
oxygen  of  the  hydroxyl  group 
replaced  by  sulphur.  The  liquids 
of  the  group  are  colourless,  with 
most  offensive  odours.  They  may 
be  made  by  the  action  of  potas¬ 
sium  liydrosiilphide  on  alkyl 
halides. 

Mercator,  Ger.ardxjs  (1512- 
94).  Flemish  geographer.  His  real 
name  was  Gerhard  Ivremer.  Born 
at  Rupehnonde,  March  5,  1512, 
he  graduated  at  Louvain,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  mathematics 
and  geography.  In  1534  Charles  \’ 
employed  him  as  cartographer 
ill  liis  campaigns.  His  survey  of 
Flanders  was  made  1537-40,  his 
Map  of  the  World  in  1538,  and  in 
1541  he  constructed  his  terrestrial 
globe.  In  1552  ho  went  to  Duis¬ 
burg,  and  in  1559  became  cosmo- 
grapher  to  the  did^e  of  Cleves.  In 
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[  '  maps  on  his 
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I  *^"  l\* '  ^  *  g  g  *  ^  ^ 

m  '  f I  l^nown  as  Mor- 

Gerardus  Mercator,  s  pro  jec- 

Plemisli  geographer  tion,  or  gnom 

ojiic  projection 
iq.v.)  Other  maps  i'ul lowed,  and 
in  ISSi)  the  first  portion  of  his 
atlas  was  produ(‘ed.  He  died  at 
Duisburg,  Dec.  2,  1504.  See  Map. 

Mercedario.  Peak  of  the  Andes 
in  S.  Chile.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
22,000  Ft, 

Mercedes.  (1)  Town  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  in  the  prov.  of  Buenos  Aires. 
It  stands  in  a  plain,  56  m.  by  rly.  W 
of  Buenos  Aires.  A  rising  town,  it 
has  steam  mills  and  soap  works. 
There  is  a  large  Irish  colony.  Pop. 
40,000.  (2)  Town  of  Argentina, 

in  the  prov.  of  tSan  Luis,  54  m.  by 
rly.  E.iS.E.  of  Wan  Luis  city.  Pop. 
22,800.  (3)  Town  of  Uruguay,  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Soriano;  It 
stands  on  the  Pdo  Negro,  21  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Fray  Bentos.  It  is  a 
popular  health  resort,  with  many 
fine  buildings,  and  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  animal  products, 
chiefly  wool.  Pop.  24,000. 

Mercedes-Benz,  German  en¬ 
gineering  film.  From  the  very 
early  days  of  motoring  the  names 
of  Mercedes  and  Benz  have  been 
renowmed.  The  Mercedes  cars 
eained  a  renutation  for  advanced 
features  of  design  and  were  among 
the  fastest  standard  cars  in  the 
world,  the  racing  models  attaining 
successes  in  many  classic  races. 
The  firm  also  made  aero  and 
Diesel  engines  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient.  One  of  the 
principal  factories  at  Mannlieim 
was  destroyed  by  Allied  aircraft 
during  the  Second  Great  War. 

Mercenary  (Lat.  mercenanus, 
from  merces,  reward).  Term  ap¬ 
plied  specifically  to  a  soldier  who 
hired  his  services  to  any  state  or 
prince  that  would  employ  them, 
or  who  was  so  hired  out  by  the 
sovereign  to  whose  army  he  be¬ 
longed.  Mercenaries  were  used  by 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  barbarian  troops  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  16th  century  Cofign.y  and 
the  Huguenot  leaders  hired  Pro¬ 
testant  English  and  Germans  to 
fight  against  the  French  Catholics 
under  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
engaged  Swiss  troops.  These 
soldiers  of  fortune  were  apt  to 
mutiny  when  theii*  pay  was  in 


arrears,  though  pillage  was  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  their  emoluments. 
On  being  disbanded  tliey  ofU'ii 
took  to  brigandage.  In  the  ISth 
eenturv  the  British  GovermiK'iit 
employed  Hanoverian  and  otlnu’ 
German  troops,  who  were  hii'ed 
out  b}^  their  own  sovereigns.  The 
German  Legion  attachecl  to  Wel¬ 
lington’s  army  in  Spain  bore  a 
high  reputation.  After  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  conscription  by  Prussia 
it  was  common  for  German  writers 
to  refer  to  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  armies  as  ^  mercenaries,”  be¬ 
cause  the  men  were  more  highly 
paid  under  the  free  contract  sys¬ 
tem  called  enlistment  (f/.w.). 

Mercer.  Person  whose  business 
consists  in  retailing  silks,  veslvets, 
and  other  rich  stulfs.  The  term 
seems  to  have  applied  at  one  time 
to  dealers  in  any  textilcss,  but  tlie 
differentiation  between  mercer  aaid 
draper  was  very  early  made.  See 
Mercers’  Company. 

Mercer,  John  (171)1-1866). 
Fnglish  dve  clicmist.  Born  at 
Dean,  near  Ifiaekhurn,  Feb.  21, 
1791,  he  was  a|)proutic‘ed  in  1S09 
at  the  Oakensliaav  Print  Works, 
where  he  studied  dyeing.  He  wa,s 
almost  entirely  self-edueateil,  but 
made  many  important  disciov(u’i(‘s 
connected  with  dyeing  and  calico 
jirinling,  and  he  is  chielly  known 
for  the  invention  of  merecrisation 
Elected  F.K.S.  in  1852, 
Mercer  died  Nov.  30,  1866. 

Mercerisation.  A  proi-tiss  by 
which  cotton  is  given  a  silky 
lustre  or  sheen  resembling  silk. 
It  derives  its  name  from  John 
Mereer,  who  patented  his  diseoviTy, 
in  1850,  of  the  action  of  alkalis 
upon  vegetable  fibres.  When  cot¬ 
ton  fibres  are  immersed  in  a  strong 
bath  of  caustic  soda,  their  striuv 
tiire  is  altered,  the  fibres  becoming 
thicker  and  shorter.  If,  however, 
the  fibres  are  kept  at  a  tension  ami 
w'ashed,  the  material  takes  on  the 
characteristic  sheen.  Not  only  is 
the  appearance  of  the  cotton  im¬ 
proved,  but  it  gains  a  great i^r 
affinity  for  dyes.  Mercerising  is 
done  either  upon  yarn  or  upon  the 
cloth.  The  latter,  after  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  dye  and  allowed  to 
contract,  is  pulled  out  to  its  fonu(‘r 
width  upon  a  stentering  frame, 
sprayed  and  washed.  By  treat¬ 
ment  with  acids  mercerised  cotton 
has  been  made  to  imitate  silk  very 
closely.  See  Cotton. 

Mercers’  Company.  Premier 
livery  company  of  the  city  of 
London.  Originally  a  guild  of 
dealers  in  small  wares,  i.e.  articles 
sold  retail  by  the  little  balance,  and 
then  vendors  of  silks  and  velvets, 
the  Mercers  are  first  mentioned  as 


a  guild  in  1172.  The  company  of 
Merchant  Adventuriu's  arose  from 
tins  guild  iu  1296,  and  down  to 
I  5  2  6  t  h  e  t  w  tj 
organizations  re- 
cordedtheir  trans¬ 
act  ions  in  the 
same  books.  Th<‘, 

Mercau's’  parent 
charier,  om^  of 
ten,  was  grankai 
111  1394.  Its  imun- 
bers  have  iiielii<l(‘(l  Mercers’ 
Rich  a  r  d  Whit-  Cmnpany  arms 

tington.  Sir  GcJfray  Boleyn,  great- 
grand  Fatht'r  of  Qiieim  Elizabeth  I, 
Sir  Henry  Golid,,  lather  of  Dean 
Oolid,  Sir  4’honm.s  Gresham,  Sir 
Hugh  Glopl.on,  Sir  Ricihard  Gres¬ 
ham,  and  Sir  BapkHt  Hicks,  later 
Viscount  Campden,  and  also  the 
following  English  and  British 
Hovendgiis  ;  Richard  II,  Elizabeth 
I,  Edward  VII,  Georgia  V,  Edward 
VH  1 1,  and  ( hsuge  VI. 

I’Ik'  com  pa, ny  governs  S.  Paul’s 
School,  now  at  Hammersmith,  and 
the,  Mc'rem's’  School,  novv  oeoiipv- 
ing  th(',  site  of  Barnard’s  Inn,  Hol- 
horn  ;  and  in  addition  to  adininis- 
tcring  many  othm*  inifiortant 
chariti(»s  is  triistia*  in  perpedafity  of 
th('  cst,a,le,s  of  Richard  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  D(',an  (Jo lei,  the  founder 
oF  S.  Paul’s  stdiool, 

’■('he  arms,  ineludiiig  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  and  tln^  preeedenoo  of 
the  company  an^  subject  of  a 
song  \vi-itten  in  1686. 

In  1519  the  eoini)any  erected  a 
chapel  and  hall  ncixt  to  S.  Thomas 
oF  Aeon’s  church  in  ( Iluaipsido  ;  at 
the  dissolution  of  th(‘  monasteries 
the  company  puridiased  the  site  of 
the  hospital  of  S.  Thomas  oF  Aeon* 
'riie  Mcrctu's’  Scliool  originated  as 
a  school  attaidual  to  the  hospital 
oF  S.  Tdiomas  oF  Aeon, 

The  hall  of  the  company  and 
much  othei-  propmdy  wais  burnt  in 
1666,  involving  tlu*  company  in 
debt  until  LSO  L  ’'rUe  hall  was  re¬ 
built  in  1672  and  in  1941  it  was 
destroyed  in  an  air-raid.  With 
valuable  portraits  and  other  relics 
the  oo,m|oany  posscHses  in  the 
L(4gh  Gup  a  fine  (example  of 
English  mmlieval  plate. 

The  Mm'c^ers’  Hall  is  in  Iron¬ 
monger  Lane,  London,  E.0.2. 
(Jormdt  The  Mcrocu’s’  Gompany, 
Sir  John  Watmvy,  J914  ;  Mercers’ 
Hall,  A.  E.  Ray  don,  1947. 

Merchandise  Marks  Act. 
British  statuti^s  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  manufacturers  against  imi¬ 
tations  of  their  marks.  The  Mer¬ 
chandise  Marks  Act  of  1887  made 
it  an  olfenco  falsely  to  apply  to 
goods  any  trade  mark  or  descrip¬ 
tion.  That  of  1926  required  all  im¬ 
ported  goods  bciaring  the  name  or 


merchant 
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trade  mark  of  a  British  manu¬ 
facturer  to  indicate  also  whore  tlie. 
goods  were  niad(u 

Merchant.  Bcrson  whoso  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  purchase  and  sale,  of 
commodities,  lii  mod('rn  English 
the  term  is  applic'd  only  to  whole¬ 
sale  dealers,  i.p.  intermediaries  be¬ 
tween  the  jnanufacturer  and  the 
retailer  whose  profits  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  brokerage,  and  to  i,hose 
who  purchase  forc'ign  goods  dirc'ct 
from  abroad,  or  from  importing 
houses  for  distribution  to  tlu'.  home 
trade.  See  Jiroker. 

Merchant  Adventurers.  Ntime 
of  an  English  regulated  company 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  eom- 
morce.  The.  ('xa,e,t  dat(‘  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  is  uncertain,  but  its  growth 
coincided  with  the  gri'at  dc'.velop- 
ment  of  the  English  cloth  trade  in 
the  14th  century.  Chu'lly  eoti- 
eerned  with  tlu^  export  of  eloth,  its 
members  w'cre  iln^  bawling  nuu'- 
chaiits  from  all  i)arius  of  England, 
and  its  ftu'eign  staph^  or  trading 
centric  W'as  lix(Hl  at  lirug('s  bv 
Edward  lU  in  L344.  lii  1407  ilie'y 
acquired  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  governor;  in  1501  a, 
chaiter  gave  tlnuii  rights  of  manag¬ 
ing  their  own  trade  and  of  punish¬ 
ing  those  who  hrok('  tluur  rules. 
Leaving  Bruges  for  Antwcu’p,  they 
gradually  obtaimal  privil(\ges  in 
other  Netherlandish  towns,  and  in 
1578  they  moved  their  foreign 
headquarters  to  Hamburg.  Ex¬ 
pelled  thence  by  tlio  inlluenee  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  (y.r.),  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  th(‘  English  expelhul 
the  Hanse  traihws  from  England  in 
1507,  they  aftmuvards  recovcu'iMl 
their  position  in  Hanil)urg.  The 
constitution  of  the  Merchant  Ad¬ 
venturers  formiHl  th(‘  model  for 
many  similar  assoe.iaiions  of  grcirt 
eominercial  imjKJrtanccg  e.y,  there 
were  companies  of  Merchant  Afl- 
venturers  at  Bristol  and  at  York. 
See  staple. 

Merchant  Aircraft  Carrier. 
Type  of  small  escort  vessel  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Second  (h’eat  War 
to  combine  the  function  of  cargo 
Tessel  and  aircraft  earricu'.  They 
were  generally  grain  Hbii)s  or  oil 
tankers  fitted  with  llight  decks  for 
the  takc-ofi  and  landing  of  fighter 
ah'craft.  Tlu^y  were  operated  by 
Fleet  Air  Arm  pilots.  Jntrodiicc'd 
in  1943,  merchant  aircraft  carriers 
helped  to  defeat  the  U-boats  in 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  by  pro¬ 
viding  air  cover  for  themselves  and 
other  vessels  negotiai.ing  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  tile  590-mile  “  air 
gap”  out  of  nrnge  of  land-based 
aircraft  until  Portugal  granted 
the  U.K.  the  use  of  bases  m  the 
Azores,  Oct.,  1943. 


MERCHANT  NAVY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
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The  history,  from  its  beyiiiiiin^s,  of  the  seafarin:!,  service  zohich  has 
carried  British  trade  and  influence  all  over  the  zcorld.  Other  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject  include  Blue  Eiisiyn  ;  Lifeboat  ;  Lloyd's  ; 
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Tire  name  merchant  navy  is 
given  to  shi]:»ping  engaged  in  eom- 
mcrce.  It  imdudes  all  sca-goiiig 
vessels  that  convey  passengers 
and/or  cargo  ;  also  cable  ships, 
tugs,  etc.  Those  employed  in  this 
service  arc  described  as  members 
of  the  merchant  navy.  The  flag 
wmrn  by  British  nu'rcbant  vessels 
is  the  red  ensign,  or,  in  sliips 
manned  by  a  stipulated  proportion 
of  Hoyal  Naval  reserve  oMeers  and 
ratings,  the  blue  ensign. 

Formerly  tlu^  service  was  known 
as  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
change  m  name  was  made  in  x\pril, 
1938,  wh<ai  George  V  created  the 
now  olfi(‘c  of  Master  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Navy  and  Fisheries,  and 
appointed  tlie  then  ])rince  of 
Wales  to  he  its  first  holder. 

From  the  reign  of  Richard  IT, 
the  English  slapping  industry  has 
been  assisted  by  protective  legis- 
hition.  In  the  17th  century  the 
merchants  henellted  by  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts  designed  to  eliminate 
foreign  (‘.omiietition.  Tlu'sc  Acts 
provided  among  other  conditions 
tihat  no  cargoes  could  bo  firoiight  to 
England  from,  or  exported  from 
England  to,  many  parts  of  the 
world  except  in  English  ships. 

Freeflom  of  tlie  Seas 

The  substantial  development  of 
England’s  commercial  sea- power, 
liow(‘ver,  dates  from  Elizabeth  Fs 
deelaraiion  that  ‘‘  the  use  of 
the  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all, 
ancl  no  title  to  the  oci'an  can  lielong 
to  any  nation.  .  Thereby 

defiance  was  given  to  “  the  closed 
sea  ”  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
tlu^  great  maritime  powers  of  that 
period  who  claimed  sovereignty 
over  the  seas  discovered  by  their 
pioneer  navigators.  Not  long 
afterwmrds  (in  1577)  the  new  era 
of  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ”  was 
inaugurated  by  Drake  who  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  Pelican,  120 
tons  (later  renamed  the  Golden 
Hind),  the  largest  of  five  ships  of  a 
scpiadron  that  set  out  to  circum¬ 
navigate  the  world. 

An  early  result  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  that  English  merchants 
formed  companies — the  famous 
Merchant  Venturers  among  the 
number — and  sought  charters  for 
trading  (irivileges  in  distant  parts 
of  tlie  globe.  The  East  India  Co., 
greatest  and  most  enduring  of  all, 
was  granted  a  charter  by  Q,ueen 


Elizabeth  in  1000,  and  built  a  fleet 
of  ships  which  were  armed  as  a 
defensive  measure. 

When  England  was  threatened 
by  war  in  the  JMiddle  Ages  and 
under  the  Tudors,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  small  coasting  vessels 
and  fishing  craft  to  be  com¬ 
mandeered  for  troop  transports. 
Htructurcs  of  wood  were  added 
fore  and  aft  to  serve  roiighlv  the 
purpose  of  fighting- tops.  These 
were  knoAvn  as  castles,”  pro¬ 
bably  an  ironic  term,  luit  one  that 
surviv’-es  in  the  wmrrl  forecastle 
(usually  ahlncviated  to  foTsle). 

Decline  and  Recovery 

British  shipping  suffered  a 
decline  in  the  linst  half  of  Victoria’s 
reign.  Many  ships  were  ill-found, 
and  indiscipline  and  inefficiency 
were  not  iinenmmon  among  mer¬ 
chant  officers  and  crews.  Traders 
claimed  that  the  Navigation  Laws, 
designed  against  foreign  seaborne 
trade,  had  become  a  handicap 
rather  than  a  help,  and  they  were 
repealed  gradually,  the  last  being 
aliolished  in  1854.  From  that  date 
British  shipping  embarked  on  an 
era  of  pros^icrity,  partly  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  keen  competition,  but 
chielly  to  the  industrial  revolution 
at  home  and  the  vmst  new  markets 
that  it  opened  overseas. 

The  average  size  of  British 
mercdiant  ships  increased  only  by 
SO-lOO  tons  during  the  18th 
century ;  before  tlie  close  of  the 
19th  there  were  vessels  afloat  of 
several  thousand  tons.  The  period 
1800-1900  witnessed  the  heyday 
of  sail  and  the  coming  of  steam. 
The  fast  clippers  and  other  sailing 
craft  produced  generations  of 
hardy  seamen.  Great  Britain 
seized  the  opportunities  in  ship¬ 
building  offered  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  iron  and  steel  for  wood,  of 
engines  for  sail,  and  the  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  efficiency  in  the  British 
merchant  navy  of  today  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  unequalled 
skill  of  British  shiphiiiklers  and 
marine  engineers. 

The  First  Great  War 

Almost  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  on  Aug,  4,  1914, 
the  Admiralty  acquired  22  liners 
for  conversion  to  auxiliary  cruisers, 
and  a  large  number  of  merchant 
offieers  and  ratings  transferred  to 
service  under  the  white  ensign. 
At  least  100  such  auxiliary 
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eriiisci's  wei’o  on  active  service 
during;  the  First  Great  War,  and  a 
similar  number  of  cargo  vessels 
were  in  commission  as  ''  mercan¬ 
tile  fleet  auxiliaries.”  The  latter 
class  performed  the  duty  of  sup¬ 
plying  stores  and  other  necessities 
to  warships  of  the  fleet.  Pleasure 
steamers  and  innumerable  lishing 
craft — steam  trawlers  and  drifters 
— were  used  for  minesvveeping  or 
anti-submarine  patrol.  A  total 
of  4,696  merchant  ships,  totalling 
9,412,275  gross  tons,  were  lost 
during  that  war.  Of  these  915, 
representing  1,048,498  tons,  be¬ 
came  casualties  owing  to  storm, 
fog,  or  other  causes  officially 
classed  as  acts  of  God.  The  rest 
^vere  lost  through  enemy  action  ; 
14,287  ohicers  and  ratings  sacri- 
liced  their  lives.  Put  for  the 
inlmduction  of  the  convov  system 

t-  nt 

in  1917,  the  losses  of  shi])s  and 
men  might  have  continued  on  a 
scale  fatal  to  Britain’s  chance 
of  victory.  Honoui's  won  by 
members  of  the  British  merchant 
service  totalled  1,519,  including 
six  V.C.s.  In  1919  George  V 
awarded  the  British  war  medal 
to  those  who  had  served  at  sea 
for  not  less  than  six  nujiiths 
during  the  period  of  hostilities. 
A  mercantile  marine  medal  was 
granted  also  to  those  with  not  less 
than  six  months’  wartime  service 
at  sea  who,  in  addition,  had  setu’-cd 
for  at  least  one  voyage  through  tin 
officially  recognized  danger  zone. 

Between  the  Wars 

The  vessels  to  standtirdiscd 
design  built  during  the  war  for 
specific  purposes  proved  imsuitcd 
to  trade  requirements  of  peace¬ 
time  ;  the  depleted  British  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  was  out-of-date  and 
inadequate  to  meet  post-war 
demands.  Feverish  activity  in 
the  shipyards  produced  new  keels 
at  appallingly  high  prices.  Favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  seaborne  trade, 
how'ever,  proved  only  a  flash  in 
the  pan.  A  temporary  boom  was 
folio w^ed  by  a  sharp  slump  in  1921. 

By  1934  the  position  was  des¬ 
perate.  The  owners  of  tramp 
cargo -carriers  were  hardest  hit, 
and  a  distressing  spectacle  was 
provided  by  the  scores  of  tramp 
steamers  and  cargo  liners  rusting 
at  their  anchors  in  the  estuaries 
around  the  British  coasts.  The 
companies  owning  passenger  liners 
also  suffered  in  the  general  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930s,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  holster  bu.snu'ss  by 
running  holiday  cruises.  Not  only 
were  shipyard  workers  thrown  out 
of  work,  bub  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  merchant  service 
were  among  the  unemployed. 


The  SeconI  Great  War 

Oil  the  outbreak  of  tlu^  Siaioud 
Ori'at  Whir  in  Sept.,  1939,  tin'  uum-- 
chaut  tonnage  unclei'  tlu^  Ih'itish 
(lag  was  dangi'i'ously  inadcipiafit'. 
Fortiinat('ly,  theri^  W(‘i'(‘  about 
8,000,000  tons  of  Allied,  m'Ul,raJ, 
and  (‘iiemy  ship})ing  in  U.K.  ports. 
Much  of  this  was  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Bi’itish  merchant  navy 
111  its  task  (d’  eoiivcying  tii'oops, 
munitions,  food,  etc^,  whiles  ship¬ 
building  yai'ds  at  home'  and  ovc'r- 
seas  expaiuled  their  faiulitii^s  for 
launching  new  keels. 

Twice  within  25  years  Oii^ 
officers  and  men  of  tlu'  nn'reluiiit. 
navy  faced  the  perils  of  (MU'my 
submarines,  luiiu's,  and  surfaci', 
raiders  and,  in  tlu'  Si'iamd  („h‘('at 
Whir,  liostile  airt'ral’t.  Fi'wi'r  ships 
were  lost  in  the  Si'coud  than  in  the 
First  Great  Whir,  though,  owing  to 
the  greater  size  of  vi'ssels,  tln^  ton¬ 
nage  lost  was  great(‘r.  In  tlu'. 
Second  Great  Whir  tlu^  convoy 
system  was  brought  promptly  into 
operation,  and  countei’-nKsisures 
against  U-boats  w('r(‘  more  ('Heet- 
ive  through  the  iisi'  of  airerafli, 
I'adar,  rockets,  and  otlu'i*  lU'W  in¬ 
ventions.  Many  nu'rehant  vi'ssels 
also  had  theii'  crews  reinforei'd  by 
highly  traimal  persouiu'l  of  iJui 
D.E.M.S.  orgaiiizaiioii  (Delensivi' 
Equipping  of  JMerehant  Ships). 

Control  was  v(\sted  in  tlu'  minis¬ 
try  of  Shipping,  later  ealhsl  I, In* 
ministry  of  Whir  Transport. 

British  merehaut  vc'ssels  (I'x- 
eluding  lishing  vessels)  lost  by 
enemy  action  during  tlu'  Si'eoii’d 
Great  Whir  mimbiu’cd  2,-126  with  a, 
gross  tonnage  of  11,331,933.  Of 
these  1,332  (7,595,645  gross  ton¬ 
nage)  were  di^stroyed  by  U-boats, 
296  (816,255  gross  tonnage)  liy 
mines,  209  (969,087  gross  tonnage) 
by  surface  craft,  383  (1,575,230 
gross  tonnage)  by  aircraft,  and  206 
(375,716  gross  tonnage)  by  otlier 
or  unknown  causes.  Bosses  year 
by  year  were  : 


No.  of 

Gross 

1939 

ships 

toimago 

96  . . 

419,015 

1940 

. .  t)48  ■  . 

2,435,667 

1941 

..  717  .. 

2,824,056 

1942 

.  .  646 

3,4  59,923 

1943 

.  .  273  .  . 

1,514,221 

1 944 

.  .  1 03  .  . 

489,040 

1945 

43  .  . 

190,01  1 

In  addition,  136  lishing  vessels 

(24,525 

gi-oss  tonnage) 

w'ere  lost,  55 

or  them  in  1941. 

Ikaitlis  of  seaimi'ii  of  all  naiion- 
alitii's  who  siaa'ed  in  blrilish  ships, 
and  <)(  British  stxiiiu'n  who  S(‘rv(‘d 
in  loreigu  ships  eliai’Lerisl  or 
requisitioned  by  tlu'  British  govei'ii- 
ment,,  from  Sept.  3.  1939,  to  Aug. 
31,  1 94o,  totiilled  29,180  in  nu'r- 
ehanb,  plus  814  in  lishing  vessels. 


In  l)ot,b  wars,  ilu'  <’ourage  ami 
skill  of  UK'rcluiut  navy  otfiacrs  ami 
mc'ii  in  (h'fensive  actum  against  the 
(‘lU'iny,  and  tiu'ir  rcssohitioii  in  sal¬ 
vaging  (himagi'd  ships,  proved  an 
i  1  n  po  1  ti<ii  1  ti  bicdiOi'  ill  rediicim*' 
lossi's.  Tli()S('  who  si'rveil  under 
tlu'  red  ('iisigii  ri'iniiusl  wtatus  as 
eivirmns,  but  by  special  dis- 
pimsaiiion  eeri,ain  (haairations  for 
exceptional  gaibiutry  previously 
I'esi'eviMl  lor  tile  inilitiary  services, 
\v(uv  a,wa,rd('d  also  to  niembers  of 
the  im'rchmit,  navy.  Honours  won 
in  tb('  Si'cond  Gri'iit,  Whir  by  mein- 
Ix'rs  of  till'  imM'i'lianti  mivy  and  the 
lishing  Ih'i't,  totaihsl  8,449,  among 
them  five'  (h'orgi'  (h'ossi's. 

Asa,  ivsult  of  the  Simond  Orcat 
Whir,  10!)  eiu'iny  nu'reliaiit  vessels 
W('r(^  added  to  tiu',  nu'reliaut  navy. 
This  (igure  coveu's  dry  cargo 
vi'Ssels  and  tnaiki'rs  of  rioo  gross 
tons  and  ovum-,  (lying  tiie,  Britisli 
(lag  on  duly  31,  1947.  OUku’  ships 
W('r(^  allocaU'd  but  had  not  been 
transfi'i'n'd  by  that  date. 

Improving  the  Seaman’s  Lot 

The  eiaim  tlmt  it  nei'ded  two 
world  wai’s  to  improve  liu^  lot  of 
uu'rcliant  siaiuK'n  may  appear  a 
eyuieisin.  but  it  is  not  without  a 
s(  rong  foundation  of  truth.  In  the 
past,  vva.g('s  wi'reon  a,  pa,rsimoiuoiis 
scab',  and  men  had  no  guarantee 
of  ivgiilar  ('luployiiKmi..  Tlii'  food 
was  monolionous  and  poor,  tlu* 
ae(‘oinmo<lai,iou  in  many  ships 
(h'plorabh'.  IMueli  talk  of  ”  coflin 
slops  ”  was  luMU'd  during  the  19th 
ei'iitury,  and  the  In'lief  persisljs 
tluit  liu'ri'i  was  an  almost  universal 
disri'gard  of  siaifarers’  interi'sts. 
TIu'  trirth  is  tlia,t  from  1850  on¬ 
wards,  pa.iiianu'nti  a,ppoint(Hl  lui- 
meroiiH  (mminissions  l,o  imiuirc 
into  meriimitili'  mariiu'  alhiirsand 
pasHi'd  many  A<'.ts  \vi(ii  the  objeid 
of  im|)roving  i-onditions.  Repiit- 
abU^  shipowiu'rs,  too,  recognized 
till'  muxl  for  ri'forms. 

Fanious  anioiig  Victorian  agi¬ 
tators  on  behalf  of  mercdiant  sea¬ 
men  is  Samuel  BHmsoll,  a  member 
of  paiiiannmt  and  a  landsman. 
His  ininu'  and  a,<u!omi)Iishment  are 
mimnuunorufisl  in  the  Plimsoll 
ma,rk  painb'd  on  i-lu'  bull  of  every 
ship  on  Ijloyd’s  Hi'gister ;  this 
imirk  imbhiati^s  tlu^  lowest  level  to 
whicih  tlu^  vesHi'l  min  safely  be 
sunk  in  idu'  sea,  and  is  intended  to 
pi’cvenli  overloading.  rB  Havelock 
Wilson,  who  founded  the  national 
sailors’ and  limmuMrs  union  in  1SS7, 
did  nuieli  (,o  iinprovi'  wagi's,  food, 
aeeonunodation,  and  saJety  ar- 
I'angi'nu'uts  a,ts('a,.  Hh'  it  was  who 
s(*cnr('d  tdu'  iniroduetion  of  trained 
cooks  in  aJl  British  ships  (Vi’cpt 
tlu^  smallest  typi'H.  h’roin  his 
01‘igimil  organization  di'Vi'lupcd 
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merchant  navy 

the  e>.ceediugly  })oN\eilul  National 
Union  of  Seamen. 

Between  18(M)  and  lUUd  there 
was  an  ineiejese  of  Idreign  seanuai 
in  British  ships  from  !^7,0()h  to 
40,000,  and  a  dee, i  ease  of  l^ritish 
of  about  I0,0(i0.  l>y  1012  there 
were  9,000  fewer  foreign  and 
30,000  more  British  seamen.  Odie 
estimated  strength  of  the  mereJiant 
navy  in  1914  was  48,000  officers 
and  loUhOO  ratings,  plu.s  about 
r)0,000  Indians,  Uliinese,  and 
others.  In  1919  tlna-e  were  35,000 
officers  and  142,000  ratings,  plus 
about  45,000  Indians,  etc.  In 
1938  a  eensns  of  employed  seamen 
gave  27,020  officers  and  87,111 
ratings  f)lus  45,182  Indians,  etc. 
In  1947  the  total  strength  of  the 
merchant  navy  was  estimated  to 
be  41,000  officers  and  84,000 
ratings,  plus  approx.  35,000  In¬ 
dians,  Chinese,  and  others. 

Seamen’s  Organizations 

Through  many  decades  British 
shipping  has  beneiited  by  the 
institution  of  Lloyd’s,  and  the 
board  of  Trade  has  acted  as  avun¬ 
cular  authority  to  the  industry. 
Shipowners  and  their  associations 
are  represented  by  the  Shipping 
Federation.  Tlie  interests  of  shij)- 
masters  are  rcpresiuited  by  the 
Mercantile  Marino  Service  Associa¬ 
tion,  officers  by  the  Navigators 
and  Engineer  Officers  Union  and 
the  Radio  Officers  Union.  Tlu^se 
three  organizations  cooperate  with 
each  other,  and  with  seven  otluu' 
British  officers'*  organizations  over¬ 
seas,  through  the  Ofliecrs’  (Mer¬ 
chant  Navy)  Federation,  whicli 
secured  the  introduction  in  1938  of 
the  M.N.  OBicors  Pension  Fund,  to 
which  shipowners  and  ofTficers 
jointly  contribute  toward  pensions 
payable  at  the  age  ol’  (55. 

Some  improvements  in  sea¬ 
going  conditions  made  voluntarily 
by  the  shipowners  have  been  of  a 
revolutionary  nature.  For  e.x- 
ample,  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
CO.,  in  their  refrigerated  meat- 
ship  Hororata,  provides  two  and 
four- berth  cabins  amidships  for 
its  seamen.  An  air-conditioning 
system  keeps  the  quarters  warm 
m  cold  weather  and  cool  in  the 
tropics.  The  cabins  have  hand- 
basins  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  dining-.saloons  and  mess- 
rooms  radiate  about  a  large  galley 
where  food  is  cooked  by  electric 
grills  and  ovens. 

In  1947  a  far-reaching  agree¬ 
ment  negotiated  by  the  National 
Maritime  Board  on  behalf  of  ship¬ 
masters,  officers,  ratings,  and  the 
shipowners  was  ratified ;  it  in¬ 
cluded  (1)  standard  rates  of  pay, 
that  e.g.  for  an  able  seaman  being 


£21)  per  mouth  in  a  ship  where 
food  IS  provided  free ;  (2)  the 

iniueiple  of  a  pi'ftgi'es:4\ e  wage 
with  iiiei’eased  k'liglh  ot  ^(‘rv  iei*  ; 
(3)  tlu'  mtroduetioii  of  a  selieme 
to  make  sea  service  a  stable  and 
eoiitiiiuous  career  ;  (4)  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  leave  with  pay  ;  (5) 

i-eduction  of  working  hours  in 
certain  categories  and  increases  in 
ovei'time  pay. 

Welfare  Work 

In  bygone  days  the  British 
mercantile  marine  recruited  many 
fine,  adventurous  youths,  but  was 
regarded  also  as  a  refuse  dump  for 
misfits  and  delinquents.  That 
phase  is  over.  Recruits  are  se¬ 
lected  with  care  and  many  enter 
from  training-ships  and  sea 
schools.  There  was  a  time,  too, 
when  a  sailor’s  well-being  ashore 
was  heeded  by  few  save  well 
meaning  members  of  Christian 
missions.  But  tea  and  tracts,  how¬ 
ever  generously  provided,  still  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Seamen’s  Welfare 
Board  early  in  the  Second  Great 
War  led  to  the  introduction  of 
many  amenities  for  seafarers 
asliore.  The  ministry  of  War 
Transport  sponsored  clubs  and 
canteens  overseas.  Religious 
organizations  and  other  voluntary 
bodies  did  much  good  and  highly 
appreciated  work  in  providing 
comforts  and  recreational  centres. 

Residential  and  non -residential 
chibs,  etc.,  for  men  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Navy  include  the  former 
Bedford  tlead  hotel  in  London  ; 
the  Henry  Radcliflc  convalescent 
home  in  Surrey  ;  Springbok  vil- 
lagc‘,  Surrey,  acquired  by  lunds 
subscribed  mainly  in  S.  Africa, 
for  retired  and  disabled  seamen. 
4’he  Seafarers’  Rduc'.ation  Service 
provides  libraries  in  ships,  and  its 
associated  college  conducts  courses 
by  eoiTespondence  in  English 
literature,  modern  languages,  mu¬ 
sic,  astronomy,  etc. 
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1939;  H.M.  ]\lerchant  Navy,  cd. 
E.  C.  Talbot-Booth,  R.N.R.. *1044 ; 
Ocean  Odyssey,  W.  E.  Slant on- 
Hope,  1944,  Seafood  Ships,  A.  G, 
Hardy,  1047;  and  publications 
issued  by  H, INI. 8.0. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Ro¬ 
mantic  comedy  by  Shakespeare. 
The  chief  character  is  the  Jew, 
Shylock,  who  demands  from  An¬ 
tonio,  a  merchant,  a  pound  of 
flesh  in  forfeiture  of  a  debt  of 
money.  The  central  scene  is  the 
trial  in  which  Portia,  disguised  as 


a  doctor  of  law,  turns  the  tables 
on  the  Jew. 

This  ]day  was  fiisd  published  in 
tHiarlo  in  K509.  A  .si'coiid  ([uarlo 
that  year  jn-ov  ided  tlu‘  ti'xt  for  the 
1623  folio.  Other  quartos  were 
issued  in  If >37  and  1652.  Men¬ 
tioned  by  Mercs  in  1598,  parts  of 
th(‘  story  are  found  in  tlu‘  G-esta 
Romanoriim,  partly  Englished  by 
Robinson  in  1577  ;  Tln^  Advini- 
tures  of  Giannetto  in  Giovanni 
Fiorentino’s  II  Pecorone,  1378. 
first  published  1558  ;  The  Orator 
of  Alexandre  Silvavn,  Englished  by 
Mimday,  1596  ;  Robert  ilson’s 
play,  The  Three  Ladies  of  London, 
1584  ;  and  two  old  ballads,  Gernn- 
tusajew  (in  Percy’s  Reliques)  and 
The  Northern  Lord,  quoted  bv 
W.  0.  Hazhtt  in  Shakespeare’s 
Library. 

The  role  of  Shylock  was  oiiei^ 
acted  as  a  low  comedy  part.  Now 
It  is  usually  a.s.sumecl  that  the* 
speech  “  Hath  not  a  Jew  eye.s  ?  ” 
etc.,  represents  a  plea  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  all  men 
irrespective  of  race.  Of  modern 
interpretations  of  the  character 
the  most  idealised  was  by  Henry 
Irving,  at  The  Lyceum,  1879. 
when  Ellen  Terry  was  Portia.  The 
play  contains  2,705  lines,  including 
673  prose,  1,896  blank  verse,  and 
93  pentametric  rhymes. 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts . 
Statutes  regulating  various  matters 
connected  with  the  mercantile 
marine.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  is  a 
statute  of  748  sections  and  several 
appendices  or  schedules.  It  has 
been  modified  by  lafer  Acts. 

These  are  intended  to  bt‘  a  code 
of  sea-law,  and  apply  to  a  large 
number  of  subjt‘cts.  Among  th(\se 
are:  the  registration  of  British 
ships,  their  transfer  on  sale  or 
mortgage,  their  names,  and  the 
general  liability  of  owners  ;  tlu' 
national  character  and  flag ; 
measurements  and  tonnage  ;  tlu' 
engagements,  rights,  duties,  rating, 
pay,  privileges,  feeding,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  of  masters  and  seamen  ;  volun¬ 
teering  into  the  navy  ;  discipline 
on  board  ship  ;  the  regulation  of 
passenger  and  emigrant  ships  ;  the 
carriage  of  dangerous  goods,  cattle, 
aiul  military  stores  ;  overloading  ; 
passengers’  contracts  ;  fishing- 
boats,  their  registry  ;  pay  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  fishermen  and  appren¬ 
tices  ;  certain  apprenticeship 
agreements  ;  special  provisions  as 
to  trawlers ;  rules  of  the  road  ” 
at  sea,  and  collisions  generally  ; 
life-saving  appliances ;  penalties 
for  and  prevention  of  sending  un- 
seaw'orthy  ships  to  sea  ;  the  “  sur¬ 
vey  ”  uf  ships  ;  the  limitation  of  a 
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sliip-owncr’s  liability  for  damage 
to  go(xls :  \'',T(‘ck  and  .salvage  ; 

lighthouse.^  ;  pilots  anrl  pilotage. 

A.s  for  seauieti,  the  oliject  of 
the  acts  is  to  secure  tor  them 
just  treatment,  protection  from 
“■  crimps  ”  and  others  who  prey 
upon  them,  and  the  prevention  of 
such  atrocities  as  leaving  seamen 
sick  and  stranded  on  foreign 
shores.  The  acts  also  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  provision  of  rotten  taelde 
and  other  practlce.s  dangerous  lo 
the  life  of  the  sailor.  As  the  result 
ot  international  conventions  acts 
have  been  pa.ssed  to  secure  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  laws  of  the  world  re¬ 
lating  to  shipping. 

Merchants’ Marks.  Term  used 
in  heraldry.  From  remote  antiquit;\' 
individual  and  associated  mer- 
ehants  ado])ted  marks  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  goods.  In  time  these 
were  engraved  on  seals  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  badges,  crests, 
and  other  insignia  of  knights  ami 
scpiires.  In  the  16th  and  the  early 
17th  century  many  rich  merchants 
impaled  shields  bearing  their 
marks  with  the  aii’ins  of  their 
naves,  others  quartered  them  with 
armorial  bearings,  and  so  a  number 
of  such  marks  were  adopted  as 
heraldic  charges.  According  to 
heralds  such  marks  could  be  placed 
only  on  round  shields ;  but  the 
court  of  chivalry  faded  to  enforce 
this  ruling. 

Merchant  Taylors*  Company. 

One  of  the  12  great  livery  com¬ 
panies  of  the  City  of  London,  rank- 

ing  sixth  and 
seventh  m  order 
precedence  in 
alternate  years 
with  the  8kin- 
ners’  Company. 
Originally  a  re- 
ligious  and  social 

Metoiant  Taylors’  it/®- 

Company  arms  ceived  the  first 

of  its  numerous 
charters  from  Edward  III  in  1327  ; 
it  was  reconstituted  by  a  charter  of 
1503  under  its  present  style  of  G-ild 
of  Merchant  Taylors  of  the  Frater¬ 
nity  of  iSt.  John  Baptist  in  the 
City  of  London.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  interests  of  the  members 
spread  into  wider  spheres  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  association  with  the 
tailoring  trade  almost  ended  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Arms  were  first 
granted  in  1480 ;  a  new  grant  was 
made  in  1586.  It  contributed  to 
the  plantation  in  Ulster  in  1609 
and  to  the  early  colonisation  of 
Virginia.  The  site  of  the  ha.ll  in 
Threadneedle  St.  was  purchased  in 
1347,  and  the  hall  was  built 
shortly  afterwards.  The  crypt  of  a 
chapel  built  in  1399  exists,  and  the 


kitchen  built  in  1425  is  still  in  use*.  r('pr('S(Mit,ativ(\s  of  th(‘  universities 
Uebuilt  alt(M  the  firi'  of  lOOb  and  and  t  he  old  boysUissoeiafiijn.  Uev' 
reconstriK’ti'd  during  tin*  JOlh  ('cn-  buildings  (‘rm'ted  in  1878  were 
tury,  th(’  hall  was  gutted  by  (bu'-  enlargi'd  in  1913  and  1959  50.  Xt 
mail  bombing  from  the  a,ir  on  the  isehidly  a  day  school,  with  accom- 
iiight  of  iSiqit.  1(5-17,  1949;  ia‘-  modal  ion  for  a  bout- (559, 
building  started  ill  1957.  I'lu' (’om-  MercMston  Castle  School, 
pany  founded  Merchant  Taylo.rs’  A  public  sc-bool  in  Ldiuburgh*. 
School  {r.i.)  in  15(51.  Among  its  Founded  in  1833,  it  was  a  private 
many  charitable  activitie.s,  it  main-  uiicbulnkiiig  until  189(5,  when  it 
tains  two  s('ts  of  almshon.s('s  at-  lau'  was  placed  under  a  board  of  (mv- 
in  K(mt.  It  is  patron  of  the  livings  ('rnors.  Mm'eliisloii  Castb',  15th- 
of  S.  Heleirs,  Ibshop.sgate,  and  of  (■(uil  nry,  wlnu'c  (,he  s(4iool  was 

fionsed  1833- 

^  I;  f  '  1939,  was  the 

^  .,w*  r  (m  i  d  (‘  11  c e  of 
f  '''^1  w  '  „  Napii'f,  inventor 

*11  1  d  ^  of  logarithms. 

I  '  '  IIh’  school  was 

’"li"  ''  I’  uioveil  in  1930  to 

Merchant  Taylors’ Company,  London.  The  Great  Parlour,  planned  to 

restored  1952--53,  cf  the  company’s  hall  restorct  it-  for  use 

as  tih('  offices  of  a 

8.  Peter’s,  Limehonse.  The  com-  proposed  lU’w  ieehnieaf  colk'ge  to 
pany  granted  an  annuity  to  John  he  calk'd  Nu-f)i('r  (Vllegi'. 

Stow,  the  antiipiary,  and  rc'siored  Mercia.  Kingdom  \)f  England 
his  monument  in  the  ehiireh  of  in  Anglo-Saxon  t,imi‘.s.  The  word 
S.  Anclrew  Undershaft.  ('onmiK  mi'ans  t,lu^  nmreh  land.  At  first 
Memorials  of  the  Ciiikl  of  Mer-  consisting  ol’  presi'ut-day  Derby, 
chant  Taylors,  Clode,  1875;  Early  Sialfotal,  Wamvie.k,  Nottingham, 
History  ot  the  (friild  of  JMcrchant  and  Ldtii'siiC'r,  it  iiu'rt'a-sc'd  to  eon- 
Taylors,  Clode,  1888.  tain  (nMM'vt-hing  Ix'tween  I'hames 

Merchant  Taylors’  School,  and  Hiunlxu',  including  London, 
English  public  school.  Founded  in  ('xeept  East  Anglia.  Lirtifield, 
Suffolk  J.ane,  Upper  Thames  Str('('t.,  Tamworih,  a, ml  Ri'pton  wiu’o  its 
London,  in  1561,  by  the  Merchant  ehic'f  towns.  It  (‘aine  int,o  exist- 
Taylors’ Company,  it  was  removed  (uu^e  about  582.  At  first  subject 
to Charterhou.se Sq.,E.C.,  1873-75,  to  Northumbria,  in  the  7th  cen- 
and  to  Sandy  Lodge,  Northwood,  tury,  under  Peiubi,  it  Ix^came  indc- 
Mkldlesex,  in  1933.  It  is  a  day  peti(I(u\t,  and  otlu'r  kingdoms  were 
school  for  about  500  boys,  with  a  brought  iui(l(*r  its  authority,  mak- 
boarding  house  accommodating  5(5,  ing  it  the  k'ading  state  in  tiu'  land, 
and  its  governors  from  the  first  'Tln'n  it  tfielimff,  until  Ethelbakl 
have  been  members  of  the  com-  and  Offa-  resbmHl  it  to  pre-cmin- 
pany.  It  is  divided  into  classical,  em^o.  After  Offa’s  (k'atli  in  796  his 
modern,  and  scientific  aides,  and  suciii'H.sors  were  vassals  of  the 
has  valuable  scholarships  to  S.  Wk^ssi'x  kings.  Mere.ia  was  con 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Pern-  (}uered  b.y  Egbert  in  825.  Its  sub¬ 
broke  CoOege,  Cambridge.  Spenser,  kings  were;  ultimaticly  replaced  by 
Archbishop  Juxon,  Olivo,  John  (\arls. 

Walter  (founder  of  The  Times),  Mercia,  (M' a iuk  Jkan)  Antonii^ 


f,'. 


fegnA.v-  'V ' 


Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  London.  The  Great  Parlour 
restored  1952--53,  cf  the  company’s  hall 


S.  Peter’s,  Limehonse.  The  com¬ 
pany  granted  an  annuity  to  John 
Stow,  the  antiipiary,  and  rt'stored 
his  monument  in  the  ehui'ch  of 
S.  Andrew  Undersliaft.  ('onsiiff 
Memorials  of  the  Ciiikl  of  Mer- 


and  its  governors  from  the  first  'Thi'n  it  tfiu'limff,  until  Ethelbakl 
have  been  members  of  the  com-  and  Offa-  restoriHl  it  to  prc-cmin- 
pany.  It  is  divided  into  classical,  em^o.  After  Offa’s  (k'atli  in  796  his 
modern,  and  scientific  aides,  and  suc(!('H,sorH  were  vassals  of  the 
has  valuable  scholarships  to  S.  Wk^ssi'x  kings.  IVh're.ia  was  con 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Pern-  (pmred  b.y  Egbert  in  825.  Its  sub¬ 
broke  CoOege,  Cambridge.  Spenser,  kings  win'c;  ultimaticly  replaced  by 
Archbishop  Juxon,  Olivo,  John  (\arls. 

Walter  (founder  of  The  Times),  Mercia,  (M' a iuk  Jkan)  Antonii^ 
Gilbert  Murray,  and  James  Jeans  (1845-1916).  French  sculptor, 
are  among  those  educated  at  the  Born  at  Toulouse,  Oct.  30,  1845, 
school.  lie  a  pupil  of  J oiiflToy  and  Fal- 

Merchant  Taylors’  School,  gui6re  at  the  Ecole  ties  Beaux  Arts 
Crosby,  Lancs.  School  founded  in  in  Paris.  In  1868  ho  gained  the 
1618  by  a  London  merchant  tayl  or.  Grand  Prix  de  Homo;  and  in 
It  was  controlled  by  the  Merchant  the  same  year  the  Salon  first 
laylors  Company  until  1940  when  accepted  a  work  of  his.  His 
it  passed  to  the  control  of  a  local  chief  sculptures  are  the  group 
board  of  ffovernors  which  includes  Gloria  Victia  in  Montholon  Square, 
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Paris  IN74  ;  the  bronze  jiToup  in  ilie  eari.li,  its  density  al)oiit  three-  ;  melting  point,  --3S'5^  C.  : 

([uiu'tors,  and  its  (lianieter  approxi-  boiling  point,  356'7“  0.  ;  density, 
niately  3,100  miles.  It  is  improb-  13‘56  grams  per  c.e. ;  resistivity, 
able  that  ]Merciiry  has  an  atino-  95’76  ohm  cm.  at  20°  0.  The 
sjihore!.  Its  orbit  is  subject  to  crystal  form  of  the  soUdihed  metal 
considerable  perturbations,  which  is  vsimple  rhoinlmhedral. 

('ally  suggt'sied  the  theory  that  It  is  not  affected  by  air,  oxygen, 
there  exists  another  planet  he-  or  carbonic  acid  at  normal  tempe- 


hhdi  relief,  Le  (h'nie  des  Arts,  at, 
m-Te  of  the  gates  of  the  Louvre, 
]S77  ;  Le  Souvenir  on  the  tomb  of 
Mme.’ Charles  Ferry  at  Thann,  Al- 
kco  ;  (^uand  Meme  in  the  Tuiler- 
ios  Gardens,  Paris;  and  monu¬ 
ments  to  IhnK'ry  and  Micln'let  in 
Pc're-ljaehaise  e(*m(d,(‘ry,  Paris. 
He  died  Dec.  12,  1010. 

Mercier,  DfwinO -I(»sKmi  (ISOl 
-1020).  Delgian  prelate.  Porn  at 
Brainc-P Allc'iuL  Drahaid,  Nov.  21, 

ISrd,  he  was 
(alueated  for 
the  e. hureh 
at  MaliiU's, 
Paris,  and 
Ta‘ij)zig.  Or¬ 
dained  in 
1S74,  in  1900 
ho  Inn*  a  mo 
ai'eldiishop  of 
Mali  lies  and 
primatio  of 
Belgium,  and  the  following  yi'ar 
was  made  a  eardinal.  After  the 
German  oeeupation  of  Bdgium 
he  was  uaeompromising  in  his 
championship  of  the  rights  of  the 
Belgian  pe<'»])le  and  his  allegiance 
to  the  Belgian  king. 


tiween  Mercury  and  the  sun.  Such 
a  plaiK't  has  not  la-en  found,  how¬ 
ever  (,s'cc  Inira-Mereurial  Planet), 
and  the  observed  (‘ITeet  is  ('xaidiy 
avcounted  for  liy  the  theory  of 
relativity,  an  aeeordanee  which  has 


ratures,  hut  oxidised  slowly  when 
near  boiling  point.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid  and  in  hot 
sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  remarkahle 
power  of  dissolving,  or  eonibining 
with,  other  metals  without  the  aid 


Cardinal  Mercier, 
Belgian  prelate 


and  the 
Germans  imprisomal  liiin  in  his 
residence.  He  dii'd  dan.  23,  192(). 
His  writings  im'lude  Les  Origines 
de  la  Psyehologii'  (Mntempnraitn', 
1897;  MtTa  physi(iueGeneral(',190r>. 
His  War  memorii^s  appiain'd  1920. 
Consult  Lite,  ,1.  A,  Gade,  1934. 

Mercury  (Lat.  Aferciu'iiis^  from 
nieiw,  gain).  In  Homan  mythology 
the  god  of  tra,de.  H(’:  \^ns  the 
patron  deity  of  th(',  guild  of  Homan 
merehants.  The  Homans  idimtilied 
him  with  th('  Grcf'k  Hernu'S.  AV’c 
Oadueeus  ;  Hlaxman,  d.  ;  Hermes. 

Mercury.  Nearest  plaiud  to  the 
sun.  It  revolves  round  tlie  sun  at 
a  mean  distance  of  3<),()10,00()  m. 
in  a  iii'i’iod  of  88  days.  Tln^  close¬ 
ness  of  tin*,  planet,  to  tlu'  sun 
makes  oliservation  of  it  dil'tii'ult, 
and  many  of  the  jilaiud’s  data,  are 
umwrtain.  Mchiapan'lli  and  others 
have  coiK'lnded  from  the  per¬ 
manency  of  its  markings  that  the 
period  of  rotation  about  its  own 
axis  is  the  same  a„s  the  period  of 
rotation  round  the  sun,  so  that  it 
always  presents  tlu^  same  faee  to 
the  latter.  This  is  conhrmed  by 
measurements  of  the  temperature 
of  its  sunlit  face,  770"'  JA  The 
dark  hemisphere  must  be  almost  at 
absolute  zero,  -  400°  F. 

The  orbit  of  the  planet  is  ex- 
tremelv  eeeentrie,  with  the  result 
that  on  its  nearest  upju’oaeli  to  the 
sun  it  reeeives  more  than  twii'C  as 
mneh  hea,t  us  when  it  is  at  its 
greatest  distance.  The  mass  of  the 
planet  is  onc-tivcntietli  that  of 


Mercury.  British  training  ship,  primarily  for  the 
merchant  navy,  lying  at  Hamble,  Southampton 


argely  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  of  heat  to  form  amalgams,  some  of 
theory.  Mercury  can  be  seen  under  which  have  high  technical  and 
favouralile  conditions  shortly  after  commercial  importance,  e.g,  in 
snn.set,  or  before  sunrise,  looking  dentistry. 

like  a  first  magnitude  star.  Mercury  has  been  known  for 

Mercury.  British  training  ship,  many  centuries,  having  been  re- 
Lying  at  Hamble,  Southampton,  it  garded  until  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
was  e.stablished  in  1885  to  prepare  cent,  as  an  imxierfect  metal  or 
('adets  for  scrvii*e 
as  o dicers  with 
tlie  merchant 
navy.  There  is 
also  an  advanced 
(4ass  for  those 
desiroiLS  of  enti'r- 
ing  tlie  Hoyal 
Navy.  Com¬ 
mander  G.  B.  Fry 
was  honorary 
dirtH'tor  1908-50. 

Mercury,  on 

Q  II  l  OKSl  I.VKIl. 

vS  i  I V e  r -  win  t e 
metal,  the  only 
metal  which  re- 

main.s  li(|uid  at  ■ 

ordinary  teinporatures.  Chemical  semi-metal.  The  Spianitsli  mines 
symbol',  Pig,  lying  at  the  end  of  the  ivere  worked  by  Hie  Greeks  at 
Hi’icond  group  of  tlic  periodic  table  ;  least  as  early  as  (00  n.c. 
at'Oinie  number,  80 ;  atomic  iveigbt,  medieval  alclienilsts  claimed  the 

metal  as  a  con¬ 
stituent,  perhaps 
the  vital  principle, 
of  all  metals. 

A  little  mercury 
is  formed  in  nature 
as  small  globules 
in  eertaiu  rocks, 
hut  virtually  the 
whole  of  the 
world’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  obtained 
from  cinnabar,  or 
mercury  suliihide, 
HgiS.  When  pure 
this  contains  86 ‘2 
per  cent  mercury 
and  is  bright  red. 
It  is  deposited 
from  hot  aqueous 
solutions  during 
periods  of  volcanic 
activity, and  found 
in  fractured  rocks 
of  many  types, 
mostly  T  er  ti  ary , 
c  0 mpa ratively 
near  the  surfacs. 


Mercury.  Telescopic  view  of  the  planet,  as  seen  by 
the  Italian  astronomer  Schiaparelli,  showing  N.  pa  S. 
poles,  E.  ana  W.  points,  degrees  of  latitude  and  Ipgi- 
tude,  the  faint  streaky  markings  a  b  c  .  .  .  w,  and  the 
points  A  B  the  outside  limits  of  libration  of  longitude 
each  side  of  the  centre  point  0 
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At  tlie  present  time,  cinnabar  is 
being  deposited  from  the  hot 
springs  in  many  volcanic  regions. 

The  most  productive  and  deepest 
mercury  mine  is  that  of  Almaden 
iq.r.),  in  southern  Spain,  whore 
Avork  on  v'eins  has  reached  a  depth 
of  1300  ft.  in  Silurian  ([uartzes. 
liniiregnations  in  shales  and  lime¬ 
stones  are  mined  in  Tuscany  and 
near  Trieste ;  and  deposits  are 
worked  in  California,  the  Ukraine, 
Me.xico,  Japan,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  elsewhere.  Other  ores  occur 
in  small  qualities,  e,g.  horn  quick¬ 
silver  or  calomel,  a  chloride ;  coc- 
einifce,  the  iodide  ;  tiemmanite,  the 
selenidc  ;  coloradoite,  a  telluride ; 
arguerite,  native  amalgam  with 
sih'cr  (found  in  Chile)  ;  and  other 
amalgams  with  silver,  gold,  and 
copper.  None  of  these  is  as  im- 
jjortant  as  cinnabar. 

Treatment  of  the  Ores 

Because  of  their  low  mercury 
content,  ores  usually  have  to  be 
concentrated  before  treatment  for 
recovery  of  the  metal.  This  dres¬ 
sing  of  the  ores  is  particularly 
important  for  mercury  ores,  as 
crushing  normally  produces  large 
amounts  of  slime.  The  coarsely 
crushed  ore  is  best  treated  by 
hand-picking  at  the  mine,  the  rich 
mineral  lumps  being  easily  recog¬ 
nized  hy  their  red  colour.  The 
remaining  ore  is  then  classified 
into  various  sizes.  High-grade 
mercury  concentrates  may  be 
treated  by  volatilisation  direct  in 
retorts  ;  hut  the  coarse  material  is 
usually  treated  in  shaft  furnaces. 
Medium-coarse  ore,  pieces  under 
1 1  ins.,  may  also  be  so  treated,  as 
in  the  U.iS.A. ;  but  in  Europe,  shelf 
or  tile  furnaces  are  preferred.  The 
fine  material  is  sometimes  treated 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  in 
Europe,  but  with  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  dotation  practice 
the  fines  and  slimes  are  very  often 
concentrated  by  this  method.  Cin¬ 
nabar  is  now  quite  easily  floated  in 
solutions  containing  aerofioat  and 
copper  sulphate. 

The  mercury  sulphide  is  only  par¬ 
tially  decomposed  by  heating  aloiie 
or  with  carbon,  so  the  sulphur  is 
locked  up,  either  by  forming  some 
other  more  stable  sulphide  or  by 
o.vidising  it  to  SOg  with  air.  The 
three  chemical  reactions  available 
are  the  oxidation  already  men¬ 
tioned,  leaving  mercairy  with  the 
sulphur  l)uriie(l  off  ;  the  formation 
of  caltuum  sul])hi(l('  and  sulpliale 
by  heating  with  Ihiic  ;  tu'  the  for¬ 
mation  of  iron  sulphide  by  heating 
with  iron.  Free  mercury  is  liber¬ 
ated  by  each  method. 

All  these  reactions  take  place  at 
temperatures  above  the  boilitig 


point  of  mercury,  and  tlu'  mercury 
comes  off  as  a  vapour,  whi(di  must 
subseciiiently  be  condensed  to 
liquid  metal  by  cooling.  The  Hrst 
process,  known  as  air  reduction,  is 
found  to  be  the  simplest  in  ])rav- 
tice,  although  the  presence  of  larg(‘ 
amounts  of  gas,  excess  air,  atid 
diLst  results  in  the  production  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mercury 
dust  or  “  stupp.”  Tliis  consists  of 
fine  globules  of  mercury  so  coat.(‘d 
with  dust  that  tlmy  will  not  (loa- 
lesce.  The  product  i.s  thcroForc' 
specially  treated  in  modern  plants 
by  a  mechanical  extractor. 

Types  of  Furnace 

Processes  are  much  the  same  all 
over  the  worhl,  diffiu’cuctes  being 
chiefly  in  the  design  of  furnaces 
and  condensers.  In  modern  pi’ac- 
tice  there  arc  two  type.s,  shaft 
furnace  and  reverbatory  Ipriiacc. 
The  latter,  conventional  in  design, 
are  used  only  for  fine  ore  and  for 
ores  which  decrepitat(\  i.e.  burst 
into  fine  particles  on  heating.  For 
coarse  ores  a  straight  shaft  furnace 
is  used,  the  most  modern  being  a 
square  vertical  shaft  of  ordinary 
firebrick,  with  a  bell  arrangcnuuit 
for  charging  at  the  top  and  dis¬ 
charge  plates  for  the  spent  ore  at 
the  bottom.  The  ore  is  mixed  with 
2-3  p.c.  charcoal.  This,  with  th(» 
sulphur  in  the  ore  itself,  is  suHi- 
cient  fuel  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  800"  C.  For  coarse,  medium,  aud 
sometimes  even  line  ore,  shaft  fur¬ 
naces  with  inclined  shelves  are 
everywhere  replacing  the  ohhu* 
furnaces.  Typical  is  one  consisting 
of  four  rectangular  shafts,  fed  from 
the  same  grate  and  each  containing 
a  scries  of  tiles  inclined  at  an  angh^ 
of  45  '.  The  ore  slides  down  tliese 
tiles,  being  met  by  the  hot  gas(\s 
from  the  grate,  air  for  the  fire  being 
pre-heated  by  the  hot  spent  ore. 
The  ore  must  be  dry  or  it  stiiiks  to 
the  tiles.  This  drying  is  effected 
in  rotary  driers.  Other  variations 
are  an  intermediate  between  a 
reverbatory  and  a  shaft  furnace  ; 
the  rotary  kiln  furnace ;  and  fur¬ 
naces  with  rotating  rahbling-arms. 

Very  large  condensing  space  is 
needed  to  collect  all  the  merciny  ; 
for  a  furnace  treating  ;50  tons  of  an 
ordinary  ore  20,000  cu.  ft.  would  be 
required.  In  America  a  series  of 
large  brickwork  chambers  is  otn- 
ployed,  while  in  Europe  usually  a 
number  of  stoneware  tubes  are 
used  followed  by  chambcr.s  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  or  glass  (sre  (V)ii. 
denser).  The  fine  dust  may  br 
removed  by  an  electrostatic  pre¬ 
cipitator.  A  wet  process  is  used  in 
a  few  localities.  Mercury  is  still 
used  to  some  extent  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  gold  and  .silver  from  their 


ores  by  amalgamation.  It  can  be 
frozen  into  a  solid,  which  (tan  be 
liauimcred,  rolled,  or  welded,  like 
other  metals.  Forty  ]».<*.  of  the 
worUTs  produclion  i.s  usi'd  in  the 
manufa(‘tiir‘e  of  diaigs  and  cluMui. 
(alls,  whih',  the  rulmiiuite  i.s  usial  for 
making  dcitouators.  Largcuiuioiiuts 
am  u.s(‘d  by  manufacturers  of  elcc- 
truail  aqiparatus,  thermoinctcr.s, 
barom(‘t<‘r.s,  and  many  other  .scicn- 
tilic  in.strunuuits,  ami  for  lioatiiig 
tile  lanterns  of  lighihou.s(\s.  Re- 
ccntly  "vai’ion.s  .solders  containing 
nicrcnry  have  been  developed  for 
joining  gal vanis(‘d  iron,  etc.  Other 
lasers  ar(^  the  mak(‘rs  of  vermilion, 
which  i.s  a  mere.uric  sulphide,  and 
of  f('lt,  eauHti(!  .soda,  and  glacial 
ac(‘tie  acid. 

Compounds  o£  Mercury 

Two  oxidt\s  of  mercury  arc 
known,  th(^  lilaek  nuTcurou.s'o.xiih', 
and  tlu'.  rial  mercuric  oxide, 
IlgO,  tlu^  laitiu-  being  the  .substam^c 
used  by  Rriiastloy  in  lii.s  original 
pi'cpa, ration  of  oxygiui.  The  two 
(diloride.s  are  both  white,  but  while 
one,  mercurous  chloride  or  calomel, 
IlgOl,  is  mucli  used  in  medicine, 
tlui  other,  mmanirie  chloride, 
HgOl.j,  or  (‘orrosivc  sublimate,  is 
exti'emoly  ])oi.sonous;  it  i.s  u.«od  in 
surgery  for  disin feeling  the  skin. 
Mercurous  iodide,  Hgl,  is  greenish 
yellow,  and  mercuric  iodide,  HgU, 
is  a  brilliant  .seariet,  ilic  latttn' 
being  used  in  veterinary  jiractico 
a,.s  a  blistering  agemt.  Vhirious 
other  cornpound.s  are  used  medi¬ 
cally,  e.(j.  meriuiric!  .salicylate  for 
the  imaiment  of  “  athlete’s  foot.” 
In  j)liotogra,phy,  menmric  iodide 
a,nd  jicixdilorido  may  be  used  for 
iiitensilieatiou.  Mercury  in  its 
metaling  form  was  iisisl  to  dcwelop 
tlu^  images  in  th(‘.  Daguerreotype 
process.  (kilomel ;  Condensa¬ 
tion  ;  Corrosive  Sublimate;  Flota¬ 
tion;  Fulminate  of  Miu’cury  ; 
Mersalyl ;  Mc-tallurgy ;  Rever¬ 
beratory  Furnace ;  Wetlge  Roaster. 

Mercury  Theatre/  London 
playhouse  in  Ladbroke  Road,  W.S. 
Opimed  by  Ashley  Dukes  in  193.3, 
it  was  launch cd  on  the  .strength  of 
£10,000  which  Dukes  made  by  his 
play,  The  Man  with  a  Jjoad  of 
Mi.schi(‘f.  A  parisli  liall  aud  two 
adjoining  lu)us(\s  were  converted 
into  a  miniature  tlieatrc  seating 
about  150.  In  1035  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Murder  in  the  Catlu'dral  ig.v.)  ran 
ihcu'c  for  nine  months.  Experi- 
uuuUal  filays  and  rc'vivals  inclmh'd 
Th(‘  yVsmmt  of  F6,  0'h(‘  Rliiyhoy  of 
tb(‘  \\h‘sl<u‘n  World,  and  ll('(hla 
Cabler.  Closed  during  the  decs m. I 
Great  War,  th<‘  Mercury  was  le- 
opened  in  1945  a.s  a  poets’  thea¬ 
tre',”  imdi'r  the  dii‘('(i,ion  of  Martin 
Browne,  who  pul  on  This  V\'a,v  to 
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the  Tomb,  'I'he  Shadow  Factory, 
Happy  as  Larry.  T1\c.  theatre  was 
disniantlcd  in  iPat. 

Merciitio.  Characlc'r  in  Sliakc'^ 
spcarc’s  play  lloiia'o  and  -)uli('d 
{q.v.).  J\msinau  to  tlu‘  ])riiu‘c  oC 
Verona,  (riend  to  IlonuM),  and  a 
man  of  ovcrfiowhig  wit,  (aaicy,  arid 
bawdy  humour,  he  delivers  tlie 
famous  speech  about  the  Fairy 
Queen  Mab.  lie  is  killed  in  an  en¬ 
counter  with  d'yhalti,  duliet’s 
cousin,  and  is  avamged  by  Romeo, 
who  slays  I’yhalt. 

Mercy.  In  a  Seri|)tura.l  sense',  an 
attribute'  of  God.  Much  diseussiou 
ha.s  aris('n  regarding  tIu'  translation 
of  the  word  from  the  Hebre'w,  It  is 
variously  interjua'tc'd  as  compas¬ 
sion,  yearning,  pity,  kindiu'ss, 
benignity,  or  loving-kindness,  and 
is  associated  witb  truth.  ^’h(' 
believer  is  taught  to  pray  for  it, 
that  Biviiu'  justiei'  may  Ix'  tam¬ 
pered  by  it,  and  is  I'ujoiiu'd  to  show 
it  to  others.  It  has  an  aflinity  with 
grace.  Geiu' rally  speaking,  tIu'  as¬ 
sumption  seems  t.o  bt'  that  it  mn,y 
he  extended  wlu're  punishment 
cannot  Ih'  withheld,  but  wlu'ri' 
wrong-doing  is  mitigated  by  the 
possession  of  a  n'cord  not  wholly 
blameworthy.  The  ('xjiression  Ik' 
merciful,  Dent.  21,  v.  tS,  and  .‘12, 

4-3,  in  the  A.V.  is  renderefl  in  the 
R.V.  by  the  words  Forgive'  and 
make  ex])iation.  Tlu'  eommon 
meaning  of  the  word  is  ('loepu'utly 
expressed  in  Portia's  speech  in  The 
Merchant  of  Vt'niee,  Act  iV, 
scene  1.  C  'harity. 

Mercy,  Prkrooativk  of.  In 
English  law',  tlu'  right  of  the  crown 
to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  person  who 
has  committed  a  criminal  olb'iu'c. 
>SVe  Pardon. 

Mercy,  tSrsTFRs  ok.  Ri'ligions 
order  of  wonu'n  who  (h'votc'  them- 
si'lves  to  active'  work  feu*  t  he'  geiexl  of 

the*  eeuumun- 
iiy’,  e'siie'cially 
a  m 0  n g  the' 
poor  anel  sie'k. 
It  was  fouueled 
in  1831  by 
Mary  Cather¬ 
ine  McAuley  in 
Dublin.  The 
s  i  B  t  e  r  s  differ 
from  nuns  in 
not  being  en¬ 
closed  within 
their  convents, 
but  going 
about  in  the 

exercise  of 

Sister  of  Mercy  Uioirwork. 

All  sisters  of  mercy  take  the  three¬ 
fold  vow  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience ;  some  annually, 
anel  eithers  for  life.  In  the  CUuireh 
of  Fnglanel  tlie  te'vms  Sisters 


of  J\leix\\  is  useel  in,  a  general 
svnse  ;  but  in  the  Church  of  Pome 
if  is  nsnally  restricted  to  the 
roiigi-egid ion  Ibimde'd  by  Moilicr 
McAide'N',  v  Iio  seems  to  liave  lake'll 
iJu'  name'  from  an  eirde'r  of  Sistei's 
e»I  Mt'i'cy  siarle'el  i\t  Ibire'e'lona 
about  I2()r).  This  e'oiigregatiem 
aela,|)te'el  the  rule  eif  S.  Augustine 
and  (le'-veite'd  itself  tei  the  instrue- 
lion  e)f  peieir  girls,  the  visitatiem 
e>f  t  he  sie'k,  anel  the  proteetiem  of 
(Hstresseel  we»men  eif  goexl  eharae- 
te'i*.  It  ne)w  has  about  112  houses 
in  England  anel  about  2 lb  in 
Irebuiel,  with  seime  877  convents 
in  the  C.S.A.  Tlie  mother  house 
is  in  Baggoi  Stret't,  Dublin  ;  hut 
each  convent  is  run  inrleiienel- 
eiiily.  There  are  22, <100  sisters. 

Met  de  Glace  (Fr.,  Sea  of  lee). 
Famous  Alpine  gbu'ier  of  Frane'C, 


ill  the  dept,  of  tIaute-Savoie,  near 
Chamonix,  Over  9  m,  long^  it 
eleseends  from  the  N.  slope  <0 
Mont  Blanc  In-  tlire'c  hraiielu's,  the 
Talefre',  the'  Tae-ul  (or  (.lebuit),  and 
the  Lee'haux  glaciers.  It  almost 
reae'lies  llu'  river  Arve,  having  ac- 
eumulateel  a  large  moraine.  Below 
tlu'  Montan  vert  it  is  called  the 
(Paeier  des  Bois.  It  is  noted  lor 
its  beautiful  scenery.  Glacier. 

Mere.  Name  for  a  lake,  c.f/. 
Windermere,  Biitterraere,  and 
Tliirlmere,  all  in  the  English  Lake 
I  )istric't,  and  the  meres  of  Cheshire. 
These  last  have  been  formed  by 
the  tlis.solving  of  salt  by  under¬ 
ground  water,  and  the  collapses  on 
the  removal  of  the  brine  by  springs 
or  piimi)S.  The  meres  are  formed 
in  the  depressions  caused  hy  the 
Biibsidenees  of  the  overlving  soil. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH  :  POET  &  NOVELIST 

Sil'  Jolin  Hammefton,  Author  of  Meredith.:  His  Life  and  Art 


,S(V  artich's  on 
fi;j,(nsf ;  and 
contcnipomrie^;. 


Mtrt'ditlds  ioorks,  c.i,'.  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fcvcrcl, 
those  on  Hardy,  Kipliii",  and  others  of  his 
See  also  Kn^lish  Lant^ua^te  and  Literature  ;  Novel 


George  Meredith  was  born  Feb. 
12,  1828,  at  73,  .High  Street, 
Bortsmouth,  of  mixed  M'elsh  and 
Irisli  jairentago.  His  father  was 
Augustus  Armstrong  Meredith,  a 
naval  outfitter,  and  his  mother 
flane,  danghter  of  Michael  Macna- 
nuira  of  the  same  town.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  schooling  at  Ports- 
moutb,  and  at  14  was  sent  to  the 
Moravian  school  at  Nenvvkal  on 
the  .Rhine,  where  ho  stayed  for 
tw’o  years.  Returning  to  London, 
h(i  was  articled  to  a  city  solicitor 
of  literary  tastes,  but  before  he 
was  21  he  had  abandoned  the  law 
and  turned  to  letters,  his  first  anti 
(piil.t'  unpromising  poem,  (diillian- 
wallah,  aj)|)earing  in  (dunnhers's 
rlournal,  duly  7,  1849. 

On  Aug.  9  Meredith  married 
Mary  Ellen  Nicholls,  nine  years 
his  senior,  widow  of  a  naval  oftieer 
and  tlanghter  of  Thomas  Love 
Beaeoek.  In  LHbl  he  published 
Boems,  the  remarkable  quality  of 
which  was  recognized  by  Kingsley 
and  hy  Tennyson,  who  went  about 
(leelaiming  the  haunting  stanzas 
of  that  masterpieee,  Love  in  the 
\'alley  ;  in  1856  a  fantastic  and 
fascinating  Oriental  talc,  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat,  was  warmly 
welcomed  hy  George  Eliot  and 
other  competent  critics  ;  and  in 
1 857  another,  though  leas  remark¬ 
able,  fantastic  tale,  Farina :  a 
Legend  of  Cologne,  was  inspired 
by  his  residence  in  Rhineland. 

'  Of  Meredith’s  activities  between 
his  marriage  and  the  publication 
of  Shagiiat  little  or  nothing  is 


known.  He  was  not  yet  able  to 
make  a  living  by  his  pen,  and  a 
shadow  was  deepening  on  his  home. 


But  in  1856  he  secured  regular 
journalistic  work  as  absentee 
editor  of  The  Ipswich  Journal, 
writing  his  leading  articles  and 
news  paragraphs  at  his  AVeybridge 
home,  and  continued  this  con¬ 
nexion  for  some  years,  also  con¬ 
tributing  to  The  Morning  Post, 
edited  by  his  friend.  Sir  William 
Hardman.  In  1858  Meredith  and 
his  wife  separated,  he  and  the  only 
child  of  the  marriage,  Arthur, 
going  to  live  at  Copsham  Cottage, 
between  Esher  and  Oxshott. 
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The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fe’^’erel 
1859,  ^'011  the  author  new  friend-! 
among;  those  \\h(»  could  discern 
great  work  unguided,  hut  tar  fioin 
gaining  him  a  popular  success,  it 
was  (leiTied  for  its  impropriety  and 
even  preached  against  from  the. 
pulpit  ;  not  then,  as  a  generation 
later,  a  valuable  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  1S61  Mrs.  IMeredith 
died,  and  after  serial  apptNarance 
in  Once  a  Week  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  Evan  Harrington,  <a  mastcu'- 
ly  novel,  in  which  the  author  gives 
a  fictional  study  of  members  of 
that  Portsmouth  tailor's  family 
whence  he  sprang,  and  exhibits 
certain  aspects  of  English  snob¬ 
bery  that  make  it  a  true  mirror 
of  its  time.  Modern  Lo\ai  and 
Other  Poems,  1862,  gave  fulfilment 
of  the  rich  promise  of  the  earlier 
Poems  ;  the  title-poem,  or  sequence 
of  caudated  sonnets,  i.e.  with  tivo 
or  three  extra  lines,  belongs  to  the 
best  poetry  of  its  age. 

Meredith,  who  had  now  become 
literary  adviser  to  the  house  of 
Chapman  and  Plall,  a  post  he  filled 
for  some  30  years,  married  in  IS64 
Marie  Ynlliainy  and  found  happi¬ 
ness.  In  the  same  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  Emilia  in  England,  later  to 
be  renamed  Sandra  Belloni.  Rhoda 
Fleming,  a  tragic  story  and  the 
most  simply  told  of  all  his  novels, 
followed  in  1865.  In  1866  he 
acted  as  correspondent  in  Italy 
for  the  Morning  Post  during  the 
Austro -Italian  Muir,  and  the  next 
year  published  Vittoria,  his  fine 
sequel  to  Sandra  Belloni,  fresh 
with  the  local  colour  derived  from 
his  Italian  sojourn.  In  1868  he 
settled  at  Flint  Cottage,  Box  Hili, 
Surrey,  his  home  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1871  came  the  vigor¬ 
ous"  and  splendid  romance  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Bichniond  ; 
in  1876  Beauchamp’s  Career  ;  and 
in  1879  that  masterpiece  of  char¬ 
acter-study,  The  Egoist — a  suc¬ 
cession  of  great  novels  that  con¬ 
solidated  their  author’s  inter¬ 
national  fame,  though  they  did 
not  yet  bring  him  that  wide  popu¬ 
larity  which  is  based  upon  the 
mass  of  the  novel-devouring  public. 

Meredith  was  now  accepted  by 
the  real  critics  of  literature  as 
one  of  England’s  foremost  men  of 
letters  in  an  age  of  great  writers. 
The  Tragic  Comedians,  1880,  was  a 
fictional  rendering  of  the  story  of 
Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  Helene  von 
Donniges,  the  qualified  success  of 
which  indicates  a  novelist  some¬ 
what  ill  at  case  ^vith  history. 
After  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy 
of  Earth,  1883,  including  some  of 
the  finest  of  .his  nature  poetry, 
there  came  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 


1885,  the  novf'l  that  (lausi'd  a  sud¬ 
den  vidtuiiug  of  th(^  public  int(‘n'st 
ill  Miu'crlith's  wnrk,  laigt'ly  pci'liaps 
because  of  gossip  about  its  lieing  a 
I'omanee,  with  a  key,  ami  tlu‘  asso¬ 
ciation  of  its  heroiiu*  witli  Camliiu' 
Norton. 

In  the  year  of  this  long-ddayed 
recognition  his  ha[)])y  married  life 
ended,  foi-  Mj’s.  Meredith  diial 
Sepit.  17,  Later  books  were  Ihallads 
and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life,  1 8S7  ; 
A  Reading  of  Earth,  1888,  poems 
which  include  the  beautiful  A  Faith 
on  Trial ;  One  of  Our  ( Vnnpuu’oi's, 
1891  ;  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta,  1894  ;  ami  Tlu'  Ama/ang 
Marriage,  1895,  tlic  last  thrt'('  ot 
Ids  novels,  wherein  the  peiuiliai*- 
ities  of  his  style  were  sonu'wha.t 
accentuated.  In  1905  Mcnalith 
received  the  Order  of  M(‘rit.  T1h‘ 
7()th  and  SOth  annivtu'saries  of  his 
birth  were  made  occasions  for  cor¬ 
dial  tributes  of  appreciation  a.nd 
homage.  On  May  18,  1909,  lu' 
died  at  Box  Hill,  and  after  cn^- 
mation  his  ashes  were  laid  in  tli(> 
graveyard  at  Dorking,  Miu'c'dith 
will  a.ssurcdlv  remain  articulate  as 

k 

one  of  England’s  greaO'St  poetical 
interpreters  of  Nature,  bidi  his 
novels,  both  in  style  and  construc¬ 
tion,  carry  such  defects  of  their 
qualities  as  may  deny  thenn  the 
enduring  classic  fame  tlulr  conhuit 
deserves.  Pic  was  by  incidence  of 
time  one  of  the  greatc^st  Vic.ioriaus, 
though  iiitelleetually  his  rc'al  kin¬ 
ship  lay  with  the  age;  of  Fielding. 

Bibliaiiraphy.  Ceorgc'  Mtu'cnlilli  : 
Some  Cliaractoristics,  R.  Pc’!  (hd- 
lieime,  5tli  ed.  1900  ;  I’lm  Poet.ry 
and  PldloHophv  of  C.  M',,  C.  Ivl, 
Trevelyan,  1900  ;  C.  M.  :  His  Lif*' 
and  Art,  Sir  ,Tolin  pranunerlcai, 

1909  ;  Meredith’s  Allegory,  TIu' 
Shaving  of  Shagpai,  J.  McdCeehnics 

1910  ;  Letters  od.  by  his  son,  1912  ; 
G.  M.,  from  the  P’reneh  of 
Photiades,  A.  Price,  1913  ;  G.  M. 
(English  Mem  of  Lotters),  J.  R, 
Priestley,  1926  ;  Mr,  Meredith, 
S.  Sassoon,  1948, 

Meredith,  Owkn.  Pseudonym 
of  Edward  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton, 
lat  earl  of  Lytton  {q.v.). 

Meredith,  William.  Welsh 
footballer.  An  inside  forward  for 
Manchester  City  and  Manchester 
United,  he  made  51  appearancces 
for  Wales  in  international  matches. 
In  1895,  his  first  year  in  inter¬ 
national  football,  Meredith  played 
in  three  such  matches  in  eight 
days  ;  he  last  represented  Wales 
in  1920. 

Merejkowski,  Dmitri  8ergk- 
lEviTOH  (1865-1041).  Russian 
novelist,  poet,  and  critic.  Born 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  2,  1865,  he 
came  into  prominence  with  The 
Causes  of  Decadence  in  Modern 
Russian  Literature,  1893,  in  which 


h(‘  saw  a,  I'lsucdy  in  Ih 
tlu'  l’r('iuli  symliolists. 
cst  woi'k  is  th<‘  Irilogs' 
Anlj-Clifisl ,  coii- 


c  study  ot 
His  great- 
Clirist  and 


sisting  of  d’ho 
Ihuith  of  th(‘ 

Gods,  or  Juliau 
tlu'  Apostato', 

1901  ;  4’lu‘  Fore- 
rimmu',  or  Lium- 
ai'do  da  Vind, 

1902  ;  a, ml 
and  Ah'xis, 

1905.  Tin* 
whol(‘  lia.s 
IxH'ii  ti-anslated  into  English. 
Among  his  other  work's  wer<‘  jilays 
about.  Hull  L  1 90S,  and  Ah'xand'er 
I,  1913  ;  Fourri'enili  of  IJeccmbcT, 
1920;  Napohaui,  1928.  An  anti- 
Bolsh(;vik,  he  M't  Russia,  in  1919, 
living  in  Poland,  then  in  Paris, 
wiiei’e  his  death  was  re})orie(l  in 
I)(;c.,  1911.  Mer(\jkowskl  married 
Zinaida  Nikolayevna  1 1  ijipius  (1869 
-1915),  poet  and  ciltie,  who  wrote 
und<;r  1  In;  name  Anton  Krayny. 

Mereuptah.  I^lgypt.ian  Idiig  of 
the  NIXth  dynasty,  e.  1225  ii.c., 
also  Hp(‘lied  MmuH'plah  a, ml  Minep- 
ta,h.  tPlu;  I3th  son  a.nd  successor 
of  Rames(‘H  II,  hc!  wa,s  regarded 
by  Ak'.xam Irian  tradition  as  the 
pharaoh  of  tlu;  Exodus.  On  a 
stela,  found  at  Tlndjcs,  in  1896, 
recording  his  Libyan  vi(;torics  in 
his  fifl.h  y(;ar,  are  the  words 
‘‘  Israel  is  rlesohite,  its  seed  is  not,” 
only  known  Egyptian  record  of 
the  name.  Isratd. 

Meres,  h'uANei.s  (1 565 -1647) 
English  divine,  author,  and  trans¬ 
lator.  A  graduate  of  Ptmihroke 
Colh'ge,  Caml)ridg(‘,  firofc^ssor  of 
rh(‘iot’i(;  at  Oxford,  and  later  rector 
and  Hchoolmastim’  at  Wing,  Rut¬ 
land,  h(^  is  (diitlly  num^mbered  as 
ilio  author  of  Palladis  I’amia  : 
Wil.’s  Tu'asury ,  1598,  in  which  the 
lit(;ra,inre  of  his  pmlod  is  compared 
with  that  of  Gi’eecu;  and  Home,  and 
the  most  important  contemporary 
account  is  giv(‘n  of  rihakespeare's 
works  up  to  that  year. 

Merganser  (Liri.  tnmjus,  diver; 
an,^fr,  goosi*).  Genus  of  marine 
diving  ducks,  including  about  six 


Merganser.  Hooded  species  o! 
marine  dxxck 


species  distinguished  by  their  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  beaks,  furnished 
with  saw-like  teeth.  Three  spe¬ 
cies  occur  regularly  in  the  British 


Lslandrt.  Of  the  <^(H)siin(ier  Merida  (ano.  A^itjU'^la  Emrr 

(xl/.  7ttfni(tiu^(‘r)  ia  the  larj^'oat  a»i(l  H(i),  I’owii  nf  Spain,  an  iniportaiit 
has  a  ^ilossy,  sreen  head  and  net‘k,  liy.  junetiou  in  the  prov.  of 

black  back,  white  wings,  and  ashy  ISadaijoz.  It  staiuls  on  the  ri^an' 
rn-ey  iindt'r-parta.  It  in  conunon  Ouadia,na,  40  m.  by  r!y  E.  of 

on  the  W.  coast  of  Scot  land  and  Ihwiajoz,  It  was  the  capital  of 

breeds  in  the  Highlands,  hot  Ixiasilania.  and  has  more  Roman  re 

visits  England  and  Indaaid  only  mains  ihan  any  other  Spanish  city, 
in  severe"^  weather.  Although  it  including  a  line  stone  bridge  of  GO 
spends  most  of  its  tune  at  sea,  it  arches,  2,670  ft.  long,  built  in  the 
constructs  its  lU'st  in  hollow  trees  time  of  Augustus  or  Trajan  ;  th(> 
The  red-breasted  mergansi'r  (il/,  ruins  of  a  three  tier  acineduct  S5  ft 
serrator)  is  a  handsome  bird,  high;  crumbling  walks  and  gates; 
distinguislicd  by  the  crested  head  a  trinmiihal  arch,  a  theatre,  an 
and  the  pale  chestnut  colour  of  ampliitlumtre,  tetnpl(\s,  lOe.  Pof). 
the  lower  ne(d<  and  breast.  It  is  (1951)  23,S35 
a  resident  of  the  Highlands  of  Rounded  m  25  b.c.,  Alerida  bc- 
Scotland  and  of  the  Orkneys,  came  a- city  of  great  splendour. 
Shetlands,  Hedirith'S,  and  Ireland,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors 
and  in  winter  visits  the  coasts  a.d.  712.  Its  archbishopric,  dating 
farther  S.  It  is  usually  found  in,  from  Visigotliio  times,  was  trans- 


Meriden.  Adllage  of  Warwiek- 
shir(‘,  England.  It  is  5^^  in.  IV.N. W. 
nf  Ooveiitrv  and  is  regarded  as 
the  ('ciitre  of  England.  Remains 


hocks,  and  feeds  on  small  lishes.  ferrc'd  in  1129  to  Santiago,  to 
crust accan.s,  and  molluscs.  The  whoso  knights  it  was  entrusted  on 
smew  {M.  albellus)  is  a  rare  visitor  ;  its  capture  from  the  Moors  in  1228. 
as  is  the  hooded  merganser  (ill.  Merida.  City  of  Mexico.  The 
cuoullatus)  from  N.  America..  capital  of  the  state  of  \ucataii,  it 

Mergentlialer,  Ottmar  (1S54-  is  a  well-built  city,  with  wide 
99).  A  Cerman-horn  America, n  ’’Wlflll  MIIIW  ^  streets  and  many 
inventor.  Born  in  VViirttemberg,  ||  ij  open  spaces,  and 

Nov.  10,  3854,  he  bccxamc  a  51^  Ira  K  connected  by 

watch  maker,  a„rt  hj  ISW  e„p 

grated  to  thc3  U.b.A.  wlna-c^  he  Steffi^  V,: 

set  up  in  Baltimore  as  a  precision 

engineer.  In  1886  ho  invmitccl  lip  l^lcxico,  and  by 

the  first  practical  linotype  machine, 

so  revolutionising  lu'inting.  tR* 

Mergui.  Port  and  district  of  “  ^arnTs  ^ 

Buiina,  in  Tenasscrim  divisiou.  _  university,  with 

The  port  is  a  minor  harbour  on  the  lawg  medicine,  a,ncl  otluw  faculties, 
narrow  coast  strip  of  Ti'iiassiu'iiu,  it  has  a  cathedral  dating  fiom 
with  a  trade  in  rice,  pearls,  and  1598,  a  IGtli  century  Franciscan 
edible  birds’  nests,  'fhe  c.xistiiig  convent,  the  bishop  s  palace,  a 
town  is  modem,  huill  on  the  site  of  ko  vorainent  palacr  anrl  .a  museum. 

'  J  4  i  t  ....  1  1  . ,  J  111  rt  4* i-* 


Menda,  Mexico, 
arras 


an  ancient  city.  The  district  con¬ 
tains  tin.  Ric(\  sugar-cane,  sesa- 
muni,  and  tobacco  are  grown ; 
tropical  fruits  are  supplied  to  Ran¬ 
goon  and  Moulmein.  Pop.  dist. 
180,827  ;  town,  25,600. 

Mergui  Archipelago.  Group 


of  hundreds  of  .small  ixslands  off  the  VeneziKda.  The  city  standis  on  the 

b.  ...  II  ....  xv  ^  i.  i  1 T  ^  /  ii-k _ _ 


Tenasscrim  coast,  Burma,  Most  of 
the  islets  are  roedey,  composed  of 
granite  or  sandstone.  The  irative 
Selungs  exchange  edible  birds’ 
nests  and  beehe  de  mer  for  rice. 


(dotiion  and  si, sal,  straw  hats, 
cigars,  leather,  and  soap  are 
maTiulacdured.  'fhe  city,  whiidi 
was  founded  in  1542,  became  the 
scat  of  a  bishopric  in  1561.  Pop. 
(1(J50)  142,838. 

Merida.  Cdty  and  state  tif 


'£]& 


* '"f  fii-'w"'  ‘ '  Vn'! 'f'  ''W&‘ 

Merida,  Mexico.  The  Governor’s  palaoa 


(lhama,  310  m.  S.W.  of  CaraeaxS. 
ft  has  a  cathedral,  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  and  imivtu'sity.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1558,  partly  destroyed  by  earth- 

. . .  ,,,  quakes  in  1812 

and  in  1894,  and 
ra})idly  recovered. 

„  Alerida  state  has 

i  an  area  of  4,400 
P' ^':if  iiiost^of 

t-  i  'i  i  I'  lllltll  wfiitih  is  occupied 

by  branch 

^  'i  I  i  of  the  E.  Andes 

■  '"lit  MmM  <-’a<Ued  the  Cordil- 
'-i'l  lera  de  Mdrida. 
It  was  created  a 

culti- 

vated.  Pop. 
;’s  palaoa  (1950)  211,110. 


v";' 
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Meriden,  Warwickshire.  The  cross 
which  was  believed  to  mark  the 
centre  o£  England 

of  a  cross  erectetl  to  mark  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  exact  spot 
were  moved  out  of  the  roadway  in 
1952.  All  obelisk  of  Cornish 
granite  as  a  memorial  to  cyclists 
who  fell  in  the  First  Great  War  was 
subscribed  for  by  nearly  30,000 
cyclists  from  all  over  Great  Britain. 

’  Meriden.  City  of  Connecticut, 
U.S.xA.,  ill  New  Haven  co.  Situated 
almost  equidistant  from  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  it  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart¬ 
ford  rly-  It  contains  the  Curtis 
Memorial  Library,  and  among  its 
imslitutions  is  the  Connecticut 
scliool  for  hoys.  The  lutemational 
Silver  eo.  here  is  widely  known 
as  a  manufacturer  of  silver  ware. 
Other  metal  products  are  also 
made.  Near  by  is  Hubbard 
Park',  a  natural  reservation  of  900 
acres,  in  which  the  Hanging  Hills, 
1,000  ft.  high,  are  said  to  have  in¬ 
spired  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  The 
Sunken  Bell.  Formerly  part  of 
tVallingford,  Meriden  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1806,  and  became  a  city 
in  1867.  Pop.  (1950)  44,088. 

Meridian  (Lat.  meridies,  mid¬ 
day).  In  astronomy,  the  great  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  heavens  passing  through 
zenith  of  any  place  and  the  N.  and 
S.  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
A  terrestrial  meridian  is  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  earth  s  sur- 
lace  with  a  plane  passing  through 
the  poles.  The  magnetic' meridian 
at  any  place  on  the  earth’s  surface 
is  the  direction  along  which  a 
horizontally  suspended  compass 


MERIDIAN 
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needle  puintrs  when  ditiuc-iieed  uuh 
the  earth’s  magnetism.  h-re 
Longitude  :  Tiansit  Cirilr. 

Meridian,  (dy  of  Mis'-ui-sippi, 
U.8.A.,  the  CO.  scat  of  Ln.udioda.lf* 
CO.  Situated  1)5  in.  IL  of  Jackson, 
and  served  by  tlie  Alabama  (Jreat 
Southern  and  other  rlys.,  it  has 
several  educational  institutions, 
and  the  East  Mississippi  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  city  in  the 
state,  its  lumber  mills  cut  35,000 
ft.  of  hardwood  daily,  and  its 
stock3wds  are  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  5,000  head  of  cattle.  Founded 
in  1S54,  Meridian  became  a  city 
ill  1860.  Four  years  later  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Federal  force,  which 
demolished  the  rly.  tracks  and 
most  of  the  buildings.  In  1906 
great  damage  was  done  by  a 
tornado.  Pop.  (1950)  41,893. 

Merim.  Variant  spelling  oi 
Mirim  (g.v.),  the  name  of  a  lake 
in  S.  America. 

Merimee,  Prosper  (1803-70). 
French  author.  Born  in  Paris, 
Sept.  2S,  1803,  he  was  educated  for 

the  bar  but  en¬ 
tered  the  civil 
service,  and  be¬ 
came  a  senator 
in  1853.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  literary 
career  with  two 
clever  mystili- 
eations,  Lc 
Theatre  de 
Clara  Gazul, 

(Prosper  MerimSe) 

which  he  published  as  transla¬ 
tions  respectively  of  the  plays  of 
a  Spani.sh  actress  and  some  Illyrian 
folk-songs.  These  he  followed*  with 
an  historical  novel,  Chroniqiie  dii 
Uegne  de  Charles  IX.  He  is  at  his 
best,  however,  in  his  shorter  tales, 
some  of  which  are  masterpieces.  By 
far  the  best  known  of  these  is 
Carmen,  on  which  Bizet  based  his 
opera.  He  also  did  some  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  history,  e.p.  Les  Faux 
Demetrius,  1852.  His  Lettres  a 
Une  Inconnue  throw  an  interesting 
light  upon  his  enigmatical  char¬ 
acter.  A  man  of  a  melancholy, 
sceptical,  and  sensitive  temper,  and 
endow^ed  with  a  powerful  intellect, 
he  was  a  subtle  and  scholarly 
writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  imaginative  prose  in  the 
39th  century.  Consult  Prosper 
Merimee  :  a  Mask  and  a  Face,  G. 
H.  Johnstone,  1927. 

Meringue.  Confection  of  whites 
of  eggs  w'hipped  to  a  froth  and 
powMered  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  or  t’welve  eggs  to  1  lb.  of 
sugar,  and  baked  till  fawm  in  colour. 
The  result  is  a  light,  brittle  sub- 
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Merionethshire,  Map  of  this  maritime  county  of  North  Wales 


stance  wliich  may  be  served  with 
whipped  cream.  Meringue  is  often 
used  as  a  garnish  for  puddings  and 
pastry.  The  name  is  explained  as  a 
variant  of  Marengo,  in  honour  of 
which  victory  the  confection  was 
invented  by  *Napoleon’s  cook. 

Merino.  Originally  the  Spanish 
name  for  a  brood  of  sheep  with 
exceptionally  lino  white  wool. 
It  has  been  bred  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  textile  trade 
the  term  now  has  various  mean¬ 
ings  :  (1)  the  finest  wools,  whetlier 
from  sheep  as  above  or  from  more 
modern  inter-breedings  whieh  have 
wool  of  a  similar  cpiality'  ;  (2) 

Merino  yarn,  used  for  a'hirt.ings 
and  hosiery,  containing  line  wool 
and  cotton  in  various  proportions, 
commonly  50  p.c.  of  each  ;  (3)  a 
dress  fabric  containing  merino 
wool,  and  woven  in  a  twill  weave. 

Merionethshire.  County  of  N. 
M'^alcs.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Meirion,  a  grandson  of  prince 
Cimedda  (5th 
century).  It 
has  a  coast¬ 
line  of  38  m. 
on  Cardigan 
Bay,  rugged 
mountains, 
beautiful 
valleys,  and 
waterfalls.  Merionethshire 
The  highest 

summits  are  Aran  Mawddwy, 
2,970  ft.,  and  Cader  Idris,  2,927 
ft. ;  a  number  of  others  are  over 
2,000  ft.  high.  The  county  has 


many  lakes,  the  largest  being  Bala 
and  TaJ-y-llyu;  prineipaJ  rivers 
ai'o  the  Dee,  Mavvddach.  and 
Dovey.  TIh^  soil  is  not  of  very 
high  quality  cxcei>t  in  the  valleys'; 
sheep  and  (‘.a,tt  le  arc  reared.  Other 
indiKsliries  are  slate  quarrying, 
forestry,  and  catering  for  visitors. 
J'he  county  foi'ins  a  (‘o.  eoristitu- 
em^y.  Dolgelloy  is  the  co.  town; 
at  Harl(H‘h,  formerly  the  co.  town, 
there  is  an  old  e.astle.  Other 
towns  arc  Blaunau  Festiniog,  Bar- 
month,  Towyn,  Corwiui,  Bala. 
Caste! ly- B(‘r(*  luus  a  ruined  enstk'; 
Oyiuer  Abbi^y,  at,  Liaiieilyd,  is  the 
ruin  of  an  old  (Jisliu’ciaiU  founda¬ 
tion.  Corwen  was  Owen  Ghui 
d()W(w\s  h.q.  Area  660  sq.  lu.. 
Ihrce-quartors  in  Snowdonia  na¬ 
tional  park.  Bop.  (1951)  41,405. 

Meristems.  Botanic ‘al  ienii, 
It  is  applied  to  tissues  of  plants  in 
which  growth  and  muItiiiUeation 
of  ccdls  is  pronoiuKaal,  in  contrast 
to  permanent  tissues  the  elements 
of  whieh  have  ceased  to  grow  and 
are  genmully  no  longer  capable  oi 
division.  Promeristems  consist  or 
thin  walled  cells,  often  hcxagoiial 
prisms  in  shape.  They  have  large 
nuclei  and  abundant  cytoplasms  in 
which  there  are  usually  many  small 
vacuoles.  They  arc  especially 
readily  scon  in  sections  of  root  tips 
or  of  the  apical  cone  from  within  a 
bud.  By  their  repeated  division, 
mainly  in  a  direction  across  the 
organ  in  whieJi  they  are  found,  they 
add  cells  to  its  length.  They  also 
initiate  by  their  outgrovvt,h  the 
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origin  of  leavcw  and  biidw  from  tlic 
atem  apex  and  ariae  in  the  [)ei‘ic!ycle 
of  roots  to  form  new  root  apiec^a 
for  lateral  root  brantihea.  The 
yoinigeat  pronicriatem  (iclLs  arc 
usuaily  nt^arest  tlie  apical  cone. 
Other  older  imahstein  eells  further 
awav  fiom  this  show  fewer  and 
larger  vacuoles  and  witli  distaina; 
approximate  in  shape  to  the  per¬ 
manent  tissue  C'lements  into  which 
they  are  deatincal  to  chajige.  These 
considerably  vacuolated  but  not 
yet  mature  eells  are  liistogcm  eells, 
and  togetlier  with  the  promeri- 
stems  constitute  the  apical  ineri- 
stems  hy  virtue  of  their  position 
and  are  primary  meristems  since 
upon  their  activity  ihe  jirimary 
development  of  the  plant  body  is 
due.  Sometimes  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  a]n(‘al  meristem  e('lls  retain 
their  nu'ristematic  capacity  for 
growth  and  division  after  their 
neighbours  have  hec-onu'  converted 
into  permanent  tissue.  Tlu're  may 
be  left  transverse  plates  of  inter¬ 
calary  meristem,  e.<j.  at  the 
bottoms  of  iris  leaves  and  below 
the  nodes  of  some  mints,  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  strips  of  [)rimary  eatubium 
such  as  are  common  in  tlie  vascular 
bundles  of  dicotyhalon  stems. 
Other  cambia  are  secondary  since 
they  are  not  chudved  directly  from 
apical  meristem. 

Merit,  Onnini  of.  liritish  order 
for  distinguished  service  in  all 


callings. 


It 


was  founded  liy 
bhlward  VI  i, 

rlune  2(),  11)02. 
If^smembersare 
divid(nl  into 
two  cd asses, 
eivil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  and  are 
(listing  uislnul 
by  the  letters 

().M.  The 
badge  is  a  cross 
pattee  formee 
of  red  and 

Order  o!  Merit.  Britisli  blue,  having 
badge  (military)  in  its  etmtro 

on  a  blue  medallion,  surrounded  by 
a  laurel  wreath,  ttui  words  For 

J\lerit,  and  on  the  reverse  the  royal 
eypher.  Crossed  swords  arc  added 
for  naval  and  military  members. 
Appointment  to  the  order  is  macle 
personally  by  the  sovei'cign,  who 
can  bestow  it  without  ministerial 
advice.  ltislimit(‘d  to 24-  rmunbers. 

Mmuliership  is  normally  eon- 
f(M'i'(sl  on  subj('(-ts  of  1fi(‘  erown  for 
(^\i‘(‘|)tioaal  S(‘r\  it’(‘s  to  lh<‘  liritish 
(’oinmonwealth,  or  to  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  science.  Although  de¬ 
signed  as  a  special  distinction,  it 
eonfer.s  no  iuveedenee  and  (airries 
no  title.  Among  memhers  have; 
been  fSir  Charles  tSherringion,  0.  JM. 


Trevelyan,  J(3hn  Masefield,  Ralph 
VaughanW  iiliams,  LordChetwode, 
Lord  Chatfeld,  Lord  Newall,  Gil- 
hert  Murray,  Augustus  John,  Sir 
Henry  Dale,  Sir  (Jiles  Scott,  Win¬ 
ston  Churehill,  Lord  Portal,  Lord 
Alanbrooke,  Lord  Cunningham, 
Lord  Halifax,  J.  i).  Smuts,  W,  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Ccueral  (later  President)  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  made  an  honorary 
member  in  1945.  Plorencc  Nightin¬ 
gale  was  the  only  woman  member. 

Merit,  Order  of.  Decoration 
awarded  in  various  countries  for 
distinguished  service  in  various 
callings.  The  Indian  Order  of  Merit 
was  instituted  in  1837  for  native 
off  (HU’S  and  soldiers  ;  the  ribbon  is 
blue  with  red  edges.  The  Prussian, 
later  Oennan,  order  Pour  le  Merite 
for  military  merit  was  instituted  in 
1740  ;  the  badge  was  a  Maltese 
cross,  having  on  the  upper  arm  the 
letter  “  F,”  on  the  (jthers  the  w’orcls 
“  Pour  le  Mcu'ito  ”  ;  the  higher  grade 
had  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  added  ; 
the  ribbon  was  black  with  white 
stripes, 

''Phe  Order  of  Merit  in  Arts 
and  Seieuees  was  instituted  by 
Fre(leri(9v  William  IV  of  Prussia 
in  honour  of  Frederick  IX;  the 
badge  ivas  a  golden  Prussian  eagle 
on  a  white  medallion,  and  the  ri bbon 
was  white  edged  with  black.  The 
Itussian  order,  instituted  in  1792, 
was  remodcdled  in  1807  ;  the 
badge  was  a  black  cross  pattee 
eoncawy  and  tlK”^  ribbon  was 
dark  blue  with  black  stripes.  The 
Spanish  military  Order  of  M(‘rit 
was  instituted  in  1S(U.  The  Order 
of  Merit  at  Sea,  founded  in  180), 
has  the  same  badge,  while  the 
ribbon  is  blue  with  white  bord(u’. 
There  are  also  the  x41phonso  XU 
Order  of  Merit  for  Science’,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Art,  and  the  Alphonso 
XU  Civil  Order  of  Merit,  both 
founded  by  Alphonso  XIII  in  1902. 
The  Savoy  military  Order  of  Merit 
was  foumled  in  1815,  and  revistnl 
by  Vietem  Emanuel  in  1855  ;  Italy 
also  has  the  eivil  Order  of  Merit 
of  Savoy,  f(mnd(‘d  in  1831. 

Meritorious  Service  Medal. 
British  decoration  awarded  to  men 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force. 
The  first  award  for  gallantry  for 
other  raidvs,  it  was  instituted  for 
army  sergeants  in  1845  and  for 
marines  in  IS49.  It  bad  the 
luuid  of  ()u('('n  Vieloi’iii  on  tin' 
ohv(‘rs(’,  and  a  laui'O  wrixiil), 
within  V'hif'h  was  the  inscii pt itm 

For  Tileritoriuus  Sm'viee,  '  un 
the  reverse.  The  ribbon  was 
deep  red  for  the  army  and  deep 
hliU’.  for  th(‘  navy.  It  fell  into 
alxyanei’  .ibont  tlu'  lim<‘  of  tlu^ 
Crimean  W'ar,  and  was  revived 


in  1884,  wdien  it  w’as  extended  to 
all  soldiers  above  the  rank  of 
corporal.  In  1915  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the 
lower  ranks  of 
t  h  e  a  r  m  y , 

n  a  V  v  ,  a  n  d 
ll.A.V.  The 
pres('nt  ribbon 
for  the  army 
is  crimson  with 
a  narrow'  edg- 
ing  and  narrow 
central  stripe 
of  white  ;  for 
t  h  c  11  a  V  y  , 
crimson  with 
three  w'hitc 
stripes :  and  for  the  Pi,.A.F.,  a 
ribbon  with  narrow'  white  edges,  a 
white  central  stripe,  a  band  of  dee[) 
blue  between  the  left  edge  and  the 
centre,  and  a  crimson  band  be- 
tw’cen  the  centi’e  and  right  edge. 


Meritorious  Service 
Medal  (army) 


Merivale,  Charles  (1808-93). 
British  historian.  Born  March  8, 
1808,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
Haileybury,  and  S.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  academic  career,  and 
was  a  noted  athlete,  rowing  in  the 
lirst  imiversity  boat  race  in  1829. 
He  became  dean  of  Ely  in  18(59. 

His  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  1859-1862,  is 
his  greatest  w'ork.  The  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  1853,  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  epitome  of  a  section  of  it,  and 
The  General  History  of  Rome 
from  the  beginning  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  1875,  is  a 
summary.  He  died  Dee.  27,  1893. 

Merlin.  Type  of  aero -engine 
designed  by  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd.  It 
w'as  used  extensively  in  the  Second 
Great  "War  and  w'as  in  the  liquid- 
cooled  12-eylin(UT  Vee  class.  The 
poiver  W'as  progressively  increased 
from  the  1,030  h.p.  of  the  Mark  I 
in  1939  to  the  2,080  h.p.  of  the 
Serjc’s  140  (1946).  Aircraft,  both 
fighting  and  eivil,  fitted  with  the 
Merlin  included  the  Hurricane, 
Spitfire,  and  Mustang  (single- 
engined),  Mosquito  (twin-engined), 
and  Halifax,  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Tudor  (foiir-eugined).  See  Aero- 
Engines,  illus,,  p.  119. 

Merlin  {Fako  coJumbarlHs). 
Smallest  of  the  British  falcons.  It 
is  greyi.sh  blue  on  the  upper  parts, 
the  male  being  pale  yellow 
spotted  with  brown  on  the 
uTuhv  parts ;  and  Ihe  female 
hrowidsh  above  and  yellowisb 

ft 

wliito  b*  n<‘alli.  U  Is  aboiil  11  Ins. 
lung,  and  Wrighs  onl\  ab(<ut  5  uz. 
Ranging  from  Yoikshire  to  the 
Shet lands,  and  found  in  the  wilder 
parts  (»f  Irtland,  the  merlin  livfs 
among  llu’  mouiitaius  and  moors, 
and  nests  on  the  ground  among 
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Merlin.  Brilisbi  liaicon 


the  heather,  but  ocfiisionally  it 
will  take  possession  of  a.  deserted 
nest  in  a  tree.  It  preys  upon 
small  birds. 

Merlin  (Welsh  Myrddin).  Le^ti;’ 
endary  wizard  and  prophet,  cele¬ 
brated  in  Welsh,  Breton,  and 
Scottish  tradition.  Of  demon 
origin,  he  lived,  it  was  said,  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  at  the 
courts  of  Vortigern  and  Arthur. 
Oeoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote  his 
life,  and  related  his  deeds  in  his 
Historia  Regum  Briianniae.  The 
prophecies  of  Merlin,  dealing  with 
the  fortunes  of  Britain,  were  popu¬ 
lar  from  the  time  of  Geoffrey  to  the 
17th  century,  and  his  adventures 
were  described  in  romances  by 
English  writers,  including  Malory. 

Mermaid.  Fabulous  creature 
of  the  sea  or  of  lakes,  with  the 
head,  arms,  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  like  a  woman,  and  the 
lower  like  a  fish.  With  certain 
variations  the  mermaid  is  found 
in  legendary  lore  of  many  nations. 
Among  sailors  she  is  often  imagined 
as  sitting  on  a  rock,  combing  her 
hair  and  singing,  her  appearance 
being  supposed  to  portend  a  storm. 
The  corresponding  male  is  called 
the  merman. 

The  mermaid's  wineglass  is  the 
name  given  to  an  exquisite  green 
seaweed,  found  in  tropical  seas. 
Two  other  tropical  seaweeds  are 
called  the  mermaid's  fan  and  the 
merman's  shaving  brush. 

Mermaid  Tavern.  Tavern  for¬ 
merly  in  Gheapside,  wdth  side  en¬ 
trances  in  Friday  (Street  and 
Bread  (Street,  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  1666.  In  this  tavern, 
\Uiieh  dated  from  before  151><J, 
kSir  Walter  Raleigh,  according  to 
Gifford  in  his  cflition  of  JJen 
Jonson’s  works,  institutcfl  The 
Mermaid  Club,  famous  as  the 
supposed  meeting- place,  about 
1603  and  onwards,  of  (Shake- 


siipai‘e,  Jonson,  Beaumont-,  Flrt- 
cher,  {’arew,  and  othei*  wits. 
But  there  is  un  contemporary  (uu- 
dfuicc  of  its  existema*. 

Mermaid  Theatre.  London 
]dnvhnuse  modelled  on  a  lluavlre 
of  th(‘ time*  of  Elizabeth  I.  It  Ix'gaoi 
m  l!)r)l  in  a  ball  in  a  private  ga-iahm 
in  St.  .fohn’s  Wood;  stag("  and 
several  of  the  productions  were  in 
l!)53  transtciTcd  by  tlic'  jiromotci', 
the  actor  Bernard  Miles  (b.  1007), 
to  the  qnadranghr  of  tin*  Royat 
Fx(tiange  in  the  (tty  of  London 
as  pai’t  of  the  (kiroiiation  catc^- 
brations  of  Elizabeth  11.  In 
1057  work  began  on  ibe  camstrue- 
tion  of  a  ituaitrc  at  Puddles  Dock, 
near  Bbu-kfViai's,  on  a  site  bdi 
to  the  interested  trustia^s  for  tim 
years  by  the  (tty  (Corporation  at  a- 
peppeiaairn  rent  foi*  one  y<air,  foO 
lor  the  seiaind,  £75,  £100,  and  ,£125 
for  the  following  yeai's,  and  £150 
fi’om  th('  sixth  to  tlie  tcmtli  years. 

Merodach-Baladan.  Naam^  tif 
twa)  kings  of  Babylon.  Thf‘  seta  aid 
was  a  ('haldean  chief  who,  whib* 
Sargon  II  was  piaMuanijiiial  with 
Samaria,  captiiiaal  Babylon,  and 
reigiual  721-710  ii.r.  Ikang  o\a'r- 
tlirown  he  retinal  to  the  Siailaiid  ; 
reappearing  in  703,  at-  th(‘  luaid  of 
a  fresh  coalition,  lu^  wais  (hdeattal 
by  Scunachcril)  after  a,  long  and 
diOicnlt  campa,!gu  ;  ho  eudeal  liis 
days  in  exile  in  Elam.  Arc  illusti'a- 
tion  in  p.  828. 

Meroe.  Ancient  N'uhian  city  at 
Bagarawiyu,  near  the  riglit-  Nib' 
bank  28  m.  N.E.  of  Shendi.  Ix'low 
Khartum.  It  gives  its  naant'  to  the 
so-callod  islaaid  houiuhal  by  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  At-hara,.  Ot'cii- 
pied  before  history  by  Neolithic 
tribes  of  the  same  culture  a,s  tlu*ii* 
northern  neighbours,  this  region 
lagged  behind  the  advance's  in 
civilization  made  by  llic  inclr/- 
w'oi’king  dynastic  Egyptians. 
Hence  ilu'  Ethiopia, n  sloi'k  and  cul¬ 
ture  \ver(‘  strongly  aCrcctcd  liy 
Negro  {lontact.  Excavating  1000™ 
14  for  the  Liverpool  inst,it,ute,  ol' 
archaeology,  Garstang  showed  that 
the  city  was  founded  on  an  ea-rlier 
site  after  600  n.c.  by  Aspella  from 
Napata.  Meroe  soon  became  the 
Ethiopian  capital,  and  ilie  eeut-re 
of  a  lioiirisiung  iron  industry. 
During  this  “  early  ”  period  a  sun- 
temple  and  a  temple  of  Anion 
wx're  erect  ed,  and  Egyptian  culture 
WHS  dominant. 

After  longrlecafleruT  a middb'  ” 
jicriod  was  iiiaiigiirati'd  by  Erga- 
mcucs  (Arriamaui)  about  225  n.c. 
This  was  characterised  by  Hellcn- 
isti(^  influence  such  as  royal  hat-bs, 
frescoed  chambers,  cremation,  and 
by  a  non-Egyptian  native  art, 
notably  a  decorated  biscuit- ware 


of  ('Xfpiisite  (inencss.  About  150 
u.o.  tilt'  Etbi(»pian  queens  began 
to  be  calb'd  tlindaoc,  and  it  was 
during  t-his  age  that  ahoiit  200 
small  sloep-angb'd  pyramids  were 
built,  over  bunu'd  or  iininummified 
rema-ms. 

A  brit'f  Roma, 11  occupation  -was 
r('prcsent-('d  by  a,  bronze  head, 
t  hought  t-o  !)('  of  Augustus,  winch 
was  pbict'd  in  t-lit'  British  Museum. 

1  It'i’t'upon  followed,  a.o.  15,  a 
''  late  "  pt'nod  of  artist  ic  decline, 
lasting  imtd  700,  wht'n  Ethiopia 
WHS  dominated  by  t-lu'  Gliristian 
kingdom  of  Dongola,  which  en¬ 
dured  for  lour  c-entiuritts  after 
Goptie  Egypt  adopted  Islam. 

Meiot*,  John  Garstang, 
HMO  ;  A  llist-ory  of  the  (Sudan  tn 
1821,  A.  ,1.  Arkell,  1055. 

Merom,  WAmms  of.  Ancient 
name  for  Ijake  lliih'h,  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  (h('  .Ior(la,n  fartlu'r  N,  than 
l-lit'  Sea,  of  GaJilt'i'.  It,  measures 
ratlu'r  inort'-  (Inui  4  m.  l>y  3  m.  A 
ba,tth'  ht't-wt't'ii  Joshua  and  the 
( 'a,na,ainii-('S  t-ook  placd  near  by. 

Merostotn.a  (Gr.  wrms',  iiart; 
sfot/itt,  numtili).  (ihisM  of  aatliro- 
lioda.  ht't wet'll  Trilobil-a,  and  Arach- 
nitla.  O'lit'  king  crab  is  the  only 
surviving  ivxampltx  A  fossil  form 
found  in  rocks  of  the  (lambtlan 
and  Pt'rminn  agt'  wa-ssluipt'd  rather 
like  a,  srtorpitm,  a.ntl  tlu;  number  of 
rt'niains  proves  t  hat  in  tlie  Silurian 
tlu'y  wttrt'  exeet'tlingly  numerous. 
Nec  King  ( !i-al). 

Merovingians.  Nanu^  given 
(t>  tbt!  faanily  that  ruled  over 
l^'raiUM'  (\  500  r.  750.  It'  is  derived 
IVom  a-  Erank  immtxl  Mt'roveth,  a 
king  of  11k^  Sa,lifui  Erainks.  His 
ilt'semitbint  Glovls  was  Hie  real 
fountler  of  Hit'  Eraiikisli  kingdom, 
anti  a.  sueet'ssitm  of  Mtu'ovingians 
riiltHl  ovt'i’  Austra-sia,,  Nt'iistiria, 
and  the  ot-ht'r  small  Era,nkish  king¬ 
doms.  As  Hit'  hist  Mt'rovingian 
kings  w'ert'.  ft't'hh'  i-ultws,  tlu'ir 
anthorit.y  passed  to  the  niaytirs  of 
Hm  ])a]a,ce.  111751  Pt'pin,  with  the 
ctmsenl'  of  pope-  and  people, 


Meroe.  Nubia.  Hall  ot  Columns 
iu  the  ruinecl  temple  of  Amou 
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(loi)OSfMl  Cliildt'ii*'  I  H  and  sliut  Iiiiu 
up  in  a  inoiiaHt(*i-y.  Me  was  ilu'  last, 
of  the  ]\l(a'(»vin,i;iau  Idiiys,  who 
were  replaaa'd  hy  t!ie  ( daaflinyians. 
,S'fY  France  ;  Histctry  ;  Franks. 

Merriam,  dniiN  (VvMnnni-n 
( 18t)9- 1945).  Aineraaiu  palac'nnto- 
logisl.  14orn  at  llopk inton,  Iowa., 
Oct.  20,  lSt>9,  ho  was  educated  at 
the  iiuiversity  of  (California  and  at 
Munich.  He  taught  ])alaeontology 
at  his  own  iiniv(a‘sity,  1801  -1920, 
and  thenai  ft.ei'  was  presidtnit  oftlu’; 
Carnegi(‘  institutiion  a.t  Washing¬ 
ton  until  OS.  lU^  die.d  0(‘t.  20, 
1945.  His  published  works  ine.ludc 
(^avt^  Fxploration,  1990;  Fairtli 
ScieiK-es  as  the  Hacdvgronnd  of 
History,  H)20  ;  The  Living  Fast, 
1930;'  Application  of  Seieiuu'  in 
Human  AlTairs,  1038. 

Merrick.  Mountain  in  Kireud- 
brightshiix'i,  Scotland,  20  m.  N.  of 
Wigtown.  Alt.  2,794  ft. 

Merrick,  IjIOonaui)  (1894- 
1939).  Hritish  novt'list.  His 
family  nanie  w'as  Mil  lei’,  which 

h(^  ehang(‘(l 
by  dtu'd  pc  41. 
15  0  r  n  a  t 
11  am  ps  It'C. d, 
Fel).  21,  1894, 
h(‘  was  (slu- 
e  a  t  cmI  a,  1. 
H;  r  i  g  h  t  o  n 
(Collc'gca  In 
writing,  his 
dedicate^  ii'ony 
and  airy  dia- 
1  o  g  u  e.  e  n- 
deared  him  to  fellow  wi’itcn-s,  and 
he  was  hailed  by  Harric'  as  “  the 
novelist’s  novelist.”  Many  (4'  Ids 
stories  had  Parisian  seHings  and 
were  concerned  with  literary  and 
theatric’al  cliaracAers.  Hest  knowji 


Leonard  Merrick, 
British  novelist 

Itllitni'll 


are  The  Aetor-Manageu*,  1898; 
Conrad  in  (Mmsi  of  Ids  \'outh, 
1903  ;  The  Houses  of  Ly]i(4i,  1907  ; 
A  Chair  on  tlie.  Boiilc’vard,  1908  ; 
The  Position  of  P(‘ggy  Harper, 
1911  ;  While  Paris  Imughcal,  1918. 
A  eolleeied  edition  of  his  works 
was  issued  in  1918,  (sudi  novtd 
luiving  an  introductory  apprecna- 
bion  by  a  distinguished  writer. 
Merrick  wrote  for  the  stage,  My 
innoeent  Hoy  (with  (L  1^.  Sims), 
1898  ;  Thtr  Klixir  of  Youth; 
When  the  Lamps  nvn  Ligliltal.  He 
died  Aug.  7,  1939. 

Merrie  England,  inght  ofiera 
by  Basil  Hood  with  music  by 
Edward  German.  Notable  for  its 
sprightly  and  melodioxis  music,  it 
introduces  Queen  Elizahetli,  Es.se.x, 
Raleigh,  and  Burleigh  among 
Tudor  characters,  1  ts  most  popu¬ 
lar  ballad.s  include  0  Peaceful 
England  and  I’he  Yeomen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  P*ru(lu(‘.ed  at  the  Havoy, 
London,  April  2,  1902,  it  proved 


one  (4‘  ih(‘  most  siu-eessfid  light 
opei’as  (4’  its  tinn*.  it.  has  beiMi 
seviu’al  times  revivral,  and  is  l'n‘- 
(pusitly  performed  by  amateur 
eom])anies.  A  concert  V(‘rs,inu  is 
sometimes  jierformed. 

The  title  was  used  for  a  book  by 
Robert  Blatchford  wliiidi,  in  the 
form  of  lettiu’s  explaining  .social¬ 
ism  to  an  imaginary  working  man, 
first,  appeared  as  a  series  of  arti<‘!es 
ill  Tlie  Clarion,  a  weekly  fonmhsl 
aiul  edited  by  Blatchford.  These 
articles  were  eollected  and  ap- 
jieanal  in  hook  form  in  1894. 

Merriiies,  Meg.  Character  in 
Scott’s  novel  Guy  Manuering,  a 
kind  o’  queen  arnang  the  gipsies.’" 
Her  protcjtype  was  Jean  Gordon, 
who  was  ducked  to  death  at 
Carlisle  for  being  a  Jacobite. 

MerrjU,  Stuart  Fitzrandolpb 
(18(i3-i9l5)  American  poet  Born 
at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Aug.  1 
1893,  he  was  taken  in  1896  to 
Paris  when  hia  lather  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  CJ.8.  legation  there. 
Ho  received  hia  early  education 
in  Paris,  then  took  a  tour  years’ 
course  at  Columbia  law  school. 
While  he  was  still  there  his  drat 
hook  ol  [joems.  Les  Gammea,  was 
published  in  Pans,  1887.  His 
father  died  in  18S8  and  the  family 
went  to  Vienna  ;  from  there  he 
stmt  to  the  U.8.A.  the  only  book 
he  published  in  Krigli.sli,  Pastels  in 
Pros(^  (trans.  from  French  authors), 
1890.  Merrill  setthai  m  Paris  in 
1892  where  ho  publislual  One  Voix 
daiis  la  Foule.  1909.  geucratly  eon- 
sulored  his  best  vuirk,  and  several 
othe.r  books  of  poems.  An  idealist 
ot  gimtle  disposition,  he  felt  acutely 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  Ho 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  L  1915.  Consult 
Life.  M.  L,  Henry  1927. 

Merrimac.  American  ironclad. 
Launched  by  the  U.fcj.  navy  as  a 
frigate,  she  wu."  sunk  by  the 
Finlera-I  govermnent  in  Norlolk 
Yards  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  1861.  and  rellouted  by  the 
(.Vj!) federates,  who  renamed  he/ 
the  Virginia.  On  March  9,  J8()2 
she  encountered  Hie  Federal  iron 
clad  Monitor  (f/.r.)  in  Hampton 
Roads,  and  after  a  sharp  light  (the 
lirst  between  ironclaiis)  lasting 
Live  hours  the  Virgin!  i  was 
silenced  and  driven  off.  ^he  was 
sunk  when  Norlolk  tell  to  Federal 
troops,  May  10,  1862. 

MersMmac  or  Merrimack. 
ftiver  ol  U.8.A,  Rising  in  the 
White  Mts.  in  New  Hampshire,  it 
flows  8.  for  60  m.  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  then  E.  for  40  m.  to  enter 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  New'- 
buryport.  With  its  longest  he,ad- 
.stream  it  has  a  length,  ot  180  m. 
and  is  ntivigable  to  Haverhill.  Its 


swift  fiiR  provides  w'aterpower  for 
many  cities,  especially’  Lowell,  long 
a  great  textile  emtre. 

Merriman,  Hexry  8etox 
(1892-1993).  Pseudonym  of  Hugh 
(Slow  ell  Seiitt,  British  novelist. 


Born  at  Neweasth‘-oii-Tyne,  May  9, 
1892,  and  educated  at  Loretto,  he 
entered  an  underwriter’s  office  in 
London.  His  first  novel,  Young 
Mistley,  appeared  in  1888,  and  the 
reception  of  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp 
and  From  One  (Generation  to 
Another,  1892,  induced  him  to 
leave  the  city'.  Thereafter  followed 
ill  rapid  succession  With  Edged 
Tools,  The  Sowers,  In  Kedar’s 
Tents,  Roden’s  Corner,  The  Isle  of 
Uni-est,  Barlasch  of  the  (Guard,  and 
several  others.  Though  his  cliarac- 
tm-s  tend  to  type,  Seton  Merriman 
had  the  story-telling  gift  to  a  high 
degree.  His  novels,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  romantic, 
historical  type,  early  secure  the 
reader's  interest  and  hold  it  to 
the  last.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1903. 

Merrivate,  Henex  Euwaku 
Duke,  Is'i  Baron  (1855- 1939). 
British  judge.  Son  ot  a  granite  mer¬ 
chant,  he  was 
born  in 

and  as  a 
young  man 
bi’came  p  a  r- 
l  i  a  Ill  e  n  i  a  r  y 
repo  r  t  e  r. 

Called  to  thi^ 
bar  in  1885, 
he  join  e  d 
t  h  e  ’VV estern 
Circuit,  and 
was  recorder  of  Devonport  and 
Plymouth,  1897-1900.  He  then 
eiiti'red  politics,  and  was  Unionist 
M.Ih  for  Plynioiitli,  1900-06,  and 
Exeter,  lOl'O-lS.  Chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  1916-18,  he  hccame 
lorfl  justice  of  appeal  in  the  latter 
yi'ar,  and  was  firesident  of  the 
Jh’ohate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
div.,  1919-33.  Raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age*  1925,  be  died  May  20,  1939. 

Merry  Andrew.  Term  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  buffoon  at  a  fair  or 
other  public  gathering,  or  to  any¬ 
one  behaving  like  a  buffoon.  The 
name  has  been  traced  to  a  16tb 
century?  traveller  and  doctor, 
Andrew  Boorde,  who  used  to  ad¬ 
dress  crowds  at  fairs  and  other 


Lord  Merrivale, 
British  judge 


places  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  term  a 
Merry  Andrew  is  of  earlier  date. 

Merry  Widow,  Tim.  "Viennese 
light  opera.  Written  by  Franz 
Lobar,  it  was  adapted  for  the 
.English  stage  by  Basil  Hood,  and 
produced  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  Lon¬ 
don,  June  8,  1907,  running  for  778 
performances.  Lily  Elsie,  Joseph 
Coyne,  and  George  Graves  took  the 
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leading  parts.  Its  tuneful  me  In¬ 
dies,  espeeiall}"  the  ualt".  and 
Vilja,  mad*'  it  one  of  the  most  pupu- 
I;m'  piecos  of  its  kind,  aii<l  it.  wes 
niau^\  times  r('vi\ cd.  Adolf  Miller 
was  reported  to  have  au  inordinate 
liking  lor  the  music. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
Farcical  comedy  by  Shakespeare. 
Ford,  a  gentleman  of  Windsor,  is 
seized  with  a  groundless  jc'aloiisy 
of  his  wife,  Mistress  Ford,  of  which 
she  and  her  friend,  Mistress  Page, 
take  advantage  to  bring  discomfi¬ 
ture  on  Sir  John  Falstaff,  who 
makes  love  to  them  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  money  he  thinks  he 
can  obtain  from  them.  The  char¬ 
acters  include  Justice  Shallow, 
Sir  Hugh  Ewans,  the  Welsh  parson, 
the  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn,  the 
foolish  Slender,  and  “  sweet  ” 
Anne  Page,  and  FalstafFs  fol¬ 
lowers,  Bardolpli,  Pistol,  and  Nym. 
The  Falstaff  of  this  play  is  less 
attractive  in  his  roguery  than  i.s 
the  Falstaff  of  the  historical  plays  : 
less  of  a  wit,  more  of  a  fool. 
The  scenes  are  laid  at  Windsoi*. 

According  to  a  tradition  made 
current  by  Rowe  in  1709,  this  play 
was  written  about  1598,  because 
Queen  Ehzabeth,  after  seeing  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  (q.v.),  iviahcd  to 
sec  Falstaff  in  love.  The  earliest 
extant  edition  is  the  c^uarto  of 
1602,  As  given  in  the  1623  folio, 
the  play  is  almost  twice  as  long  as 
in  the  quarto.  Critical  opinion 
favours  the  theory  of  a  lost 
original.  The  play  as  usually 
printed  has  only  315  linos  of  verse, 

Sources  of  the  plot  include  the 
story  of  Lucius  and  Camillus  in  II 
Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni  Fioren- 
tino  (i,  2),  and  two  tales  in  Lc 
tredeci  Piacevoli  Notti  of  Strap- 
arola,  of  one  of  which  an  English 
version  appeared  in  Tarleton’s 
Newes  out  of  Purgatorie;  and 
The  Fishwife’s  Tale  of  Brainford, 
in  Kinde  Kit  of  Kingston’s  West¬ 
ward  for  Smelts.  The  bombast  of 
Marlow'e  and  Peelc  and  Jonson’s 
“  humours  ”  are  believed  to  be 
satirised ;  and  discussion  has  arisen 
over  the  supposed  allusion  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  in  i,  1 .  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  buoyant  domestic  life 
of  an  Elizabethan  country  town 
bears  distinctive  marks  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own  experience. 

Mersalyl.  Brug  made  by  the 
action  of  mercurial  acetate  and 
method  alcohol  on  salicylallyla- 
mide  0-acetic  acid  and  subse¬ 
quent  conversion  to  the  sodium 
salt.  It  is  used  as  a  diuretic  to  get 
rid  of  excess  fluid  where  a  patient 
is  suffering  from  kidney  trouble  or 
heart  failure,  or  from  obesity  due 
to  poor  elimination  of  fluid. 


.  . . . .  '  i.a  "n  '  I . . . . . . . . 

Mersa  Matriili.  l'oa.st,  touu  ol 
Fgvpt.  It,  is  iHll  111.  W.  ot  Ahx- 
aiidiia  and  was  a  ati uiigpniiit.  in 
tile  (b'b'nce  nl  Fg\ pti  diu'inu'  tli*' 
North  Ali'iean  eainpaigiiH  of  t,lie, 
Si'coiid  (Ireat  War.  Men.  Wa,v(dl 
conecutrated  large  Ibrces  at  this 
strategic  centre  against  Graziani’s 
army  in  the  summer  of  I91t).  Wlum 
the  Italians  invaded  Egypt  on 
September  13,  1940,  it  was  from 
Mersa  Matruh  tliat  the  Imperial 
forces  launched  their  attaadc 
against  Sidi  Barrani  on  December 
11.  There  were  raids  by  Axis  air¬ 
craft  in  Juno,  1942;  Mersa  Matruh 
was  evacuated  by  tlio  JJritish 
force.s  on  June  29,  and  the  town 
was  occupied  liy  Rommers  troops. 
Armoured  units  of  the  8ih  Aiany 
rceapLured  Mersa  M.atruh  with 
little  opiiosibion,  Nov.  iS,  during  the 
advance  that  drove  the  Mermans 
and  Italians  out  of  Libya. 

Mersea.  Island  of  Essex,  ft 
lies  between  the,  estuaries  of  the 
Collie  and  Blackwater,  8  m.  S.E. 
of  Colchester.  It  is  nearly  5  m. 
long  and  2  m.  wide,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mahiland  by  a 

*j 

cau.seway.  It  was  the,  scene  of 
Baring  Gould’s  Mehalali.  West 
Mersea  is  a  popular  pleasure 
resort. 


Meiseburg.  I'nvMi  *4  K. 

^Hlln^ ,  in  th(,  /.'(/ji.f/,  nt  8i.ixon\. 
AidiiiH .  It,  Hi  on  Ml*'  i  Mlle,  IG  m. 
W.  of  la-ipzig.  Tlu‘,  eatlicdrai 
dales  from  lhc‘,  1 1  Ih  to  the  IGtli 
ciuitni'y.  1’li(^  line  easile  was  ori¬ 
ginally  built  in  1480,  and  recon- 
struete<l  in  the  17th  century.  The 
bishopric  was  abolished  in  1561, 
a,ii(l  its  lands  wc'i'e  assigned  in 
]()48  to  the  chaffer  ol'  8axony. 
’'riien*  was  in  existence  a  small 
duchy  of  8axe-M(*rseburg,  1656- 
17.38,  the  duc'hy  then  reverting 
to  Saxony,  but  in  1815  most  of 
it  \va„H  givim  to  Prussia.  During  the 
Irirst  Great  War  many  prisoners  of 
waa*  were  interned  liero;  during 
the  Second  (h’cat  War  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  units  of  the  U.S.  1st 
army,  April  15,  1945,  suffering 
eonsidc'rable  (buna, go  especially  in 
the  harbour  region.  After  Ger¬ 
many’s  Hurremh'r  it  lay  within 
tli(‘  Russia, n  zone  of  occupation. 

Mersey.  English  river.  Formed 
by  Mie  union  of  the  Moyt  and  the 
Etherow,  in  Derbyshire,  and  flow¬ 
ing  gimeraJly  W.  belAvecn  Lan- 
easliiro  and  Mheslure,  it  enters  the 
Ii’ish  Sea  by  a,u  (‘stuary  16  m.  in 
k'UgMi.  From  the  right  it  receives 
tlii'i  flhirms  ^t4  Stoekport,  and  the 
lrw(4l,  and  on  the  Ic'ft  its  chief 


Mersey.  Map  of  the  estuary  or  Liverpool  channel  which  separates  the  counties 

of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
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Iribularies  a, re  the  Bollin  cind  the 
Weaver.  Warrinj^lon  lie«  on  the 
right  bank,  and  iin])ortant,  t-owns 
along  the  estuary  a,ro  Runcorn, 
Widnes,  Javerpool,  Ihi’kenlicad, 
and  Wallasey.  At  Kasthain,  on  the 
estuary,  is  tht»  entrance  to  tlui 
Manchester  Ship  (Janal,  aiul  be¬ 
neath  the  bed  ottlie  river,  e.vtend- 


iiig  from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool, 
is  the  Mersey  Railway  Tunnel, 
opened  in  1886,  and  a  roa,d  tunnel 
(s'ce  Mei'sey  Tunnel),  opened  in 
1034.  Plans  to  rephuie  the  tiains- 
porter  bridge  between  Widnes  and 
Runeorn  by  a  single  siian  road 
bridge  were  annoum'cd  in  1057. 
The  estuary,  winch  varices  in 
breadth  from  I  m.  to  3  in.,  is  partly 
ohstructed  by sandlianks,  Di'edgtu’s 
ai'c  uscal  to  keep  open  the  channel 
for  the  largc^st  liners.  The  Mersey, 
witJi  its  estuary,  is  70  in.  long. 

Mersey,  doiiN  C  haul  ns  Big- 
ham,  1st  Viscount  (1840-1029). 
British  lawyer.  Born  Aug.  3,  1840, 
the  son  ol’  a  Liverpool  incrcihani., 
he  was  educated  at  Livei'pool  and 
abroad,  (tailed  to  the  bar  in  1870, 
he  became  a  Q.L-  iu  1883,  and  in 
I8t)7  was  made  a  judge,  of  tlu^  high 
court.  He  became'  prt'sidc'ut.  oftlu^ 
])robate,  divorce  a.nd  admiralty 
division  in  1000,  and  rc'tirc'd  m 
1910  with  a  baron v.  In  10 Hi  he 
was  made  a  visc.ouiit..  Lord  Mi'rsey 
was  the  commissioner  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Titanic-  disaster 
in  1012,  and  into  the  loss  ol‘  the 
Lusitania  and  Kalaba  in  1015.  He 
died  tSept.  3,  1{)20,  and  was  siui- 
cceded  by  his  son,  (tharles  dlive 


Higham  (1872- 
105(5).  The  2nd 
viscount  was 
educated  at 
Rton  and  Sand- 
h  u  r  s  t ,  a  n  d 
mini  missioned 
in  the  (Gren¬ 
adier  (Guards. 

,  lie  was  on  the 

1st  Viscount  Mersey, 

British  lawyer  Ibitish  Itm- 

bassy  staff  at. 
vSt.  Petersburg,  (toast  anti  nople,  and 
Peking,  and  during  the  Boxer  re¬ 
bellion  was  A.D.O.  and  intelligem'c 
officer  to  Admiral  Seymour.  He 
was  chief  Liberal  whip  in  the  house 
of  lords  1044-40. 

Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board.  Public  trust  constituted 
by  the  parliament  of  the  U.K.  in 
1857  to  control  the:  sea  api>roaebes 
and  (locks  n-ti  Liv(M‘})ool  and  Bii’k- 
(‘iilu'ad.  It  has  28  mcml)(‘rs,  21 
('lc<‘ied  by  dock  ns(*rs  mid  four 
appoinh'd  l)y  llu'  luinisti'i*  of 
'rransport.  'l'h(‘  lioard  maintains 
tlu'  largyid.  (mclosi'd  dock  systi'm 
in  tlu'  lliiil(‘d  kingdom,  as  wa'll  as 
liLdit houses,  lightships,  and  ot-lu'r 


aids  to  navigation,  dlie  annual 
lawenue  from  ships  and  goods  is 
aliont  £7,5()0,(j00.  The  otiices  arc 
on  t  he  pier  head. 

Merseyside.  Dock  areas  of 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  on  both 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  controlled 
by  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  (e.-s.).  The  docks  at  Liver¬ 
pool  have  nearly  40  m.  of  quays, 
those  at  Ibrkenliead  about  lo. 
Many  attacks  were  made  on  Mer¬ 
seyside  by  (German  aircraft,  during 
th(^  Second  (Great  Mbir,  heavy 
damage  lieing  in(li(‘ted  i  n  five  con¬ 
secutive  iiighls  ('arly  in  May,  1041. 

Mersey  Tunnel.  Tmiuel  for 
vehicular  (, raffle  under  the  Mersey 
river,  England.  Begun  in  1025  and 
opened  in  1034, 
it  affords  ra,pid 
e.omm  iin  leation 
bchvvecn  Ijivcr- 
pool  and  Birken¬ 
head  and  links 
Lancashire  with 
the  Wirraf  penin¬ 
sula.  The  main 
port  ion  ta,kes  four 
limss  of  Ira  (be. 
abreast,  a-nd  the 
tot  a, I  kmgtli  is  2| 
miles.  Important 
feat  ur(‘s  ari^  the 
ventilation  and 
lighting  a,rrauge- 
meiils  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  ol  tire  sta¬ 
tions,  ])laeed  at, 
intervals  of  about 
50  yds.,  with 
automatie  fire  alarms  to  stop  the 
trafbe.  Its  normal  c;apacity  is 
4,150  vehicles  })er  hour.  At  its 
deepest  point  it  is  170  ft.  below 
high-water  level.  The  cost  of  the 
proje(*-t,  was  over  .£7,000,000. 

Mersiu.  Port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  is  on  the  Mediterranean, 
ami  is  eonneeied  by  rly.  with  Tar¬ 
sus  and  Adana.  It  c.xports  timber, 
wool,  (tott-on,  and  fruit.  Works  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  Mersin  the  largest 
harbour  in  Turkey  by  1050  were 
under  eonstruetion  in  1057.  Pop. 
(1055)  51,251. 

Merthyr  Tydai.  Go.  borougli 
and  former  market  town  of  CGlam- 
organsliire,  Whiles.  It  stands  on 

^  ^  N.N.W.  of  Car- 

diff,  and  is  well 

served  by  British 
rlys.  There  is  a 

s(‘rvi(’(‘  of  muni¬ 
cipal  biis(‘s.  Tlu‘ 
old  pai'ish  ehui’oh 
has  been  I'l'biiiit-, 
and  tlu'i'i'  arc 

many  ollu'r  eceh'siastical  build¬ 
ings,  all  nimhu’ii ;  reci'iit  also  ;ir(' 
die  town  hall,  drill  liall,  I'rei' 


library,  and  general  hospital.  The 
grounds  of  (fyfarthfa  Castle  are 
public  property,  and  the  castle  it¬ 
self  has  been  converted  into  a 
secondary  school,  Merthyr  stands 
on  the  S.  £Vales  coaltiekl,  and  has 
up-to-date  factories  besides  its 
mines.  The  borough  includes 
Dowlais,  Cyfarthfa,  Pen-y-darren, 
and  Plymouth.  Pop.  (1051)61,142. 

The  village  of  Merthyr  owed  its 
name  to  a  female  saint,  S.  Tydfil, 
martyred  in  the  5th  century.  In 
1750  ironworks  were  openc'l  at 
Dowlais,  and  soon  afterwards  at 
(Cyfarthfa,  Plymouth,  and  else¬ 
where.  As  separate  industrial  vil¬ 
lages  these  xhaces  expanded  dur¬ 
ing  the  10th  century,  and  in  1005 


they  weri^  united  together  iu  a  bor¬ 
ough  which  in  10U8  was  made  a  co. 
bm\  Merthyr  has  returned  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  house  of  eoiumons  since 
1832  ;  in  1048  it  was  made  a 
borough  constituency. 

Merton,  Waltiiir  he  (d.  1277). 
English  prelate.  His  family  was 
connected  with  Basingstoke.  He 
was  ordained  1235.  Sent  by  Ed¬ 
ward  1  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  he 
was  in  12(51  made  chancellor,  and 
in  1274  bishop  of  Rochester,  His 
chief  fame  is  due  to  his  foundation 
of  Merton  College  (q.v.). 

Merton  and  Morden.  Urban 
dist.  of  Surrey,  England.  Formed 
1011  by  the  union  of  the  urb.  dist. 
of  Merton,  1907,  and  the  parish  of 
Morden,  it  is  well  served  by 
London  Transport,  Morden  being 
the  soutliern  terminus  of  the 
Northern  line  (uiulergronnd  rly.), 
and  by  Brilish  rlys.,  Souihei'n 
n'gion.  'flu'  disiriet,  mainly  resi- 
(leiilia.l,  ha.s  a  hmg  hislory.  < 'yiu'- 
wulf,  king  of  \V(‘SS(‘X,  was  mur- 
d(^red  hi'u*  in  784.  An  Angus!  iniati 
priory  was  Ibumled  in  1117,  n(‘a,r 
1  In' ri v('i‘ WT.ndle  ;  it  was  tlissol v<'d 
ill  1538.  'IT(‘  gi'cal,  council 


Mersey  Tunnel.  A  junction  near  the  Liverpool  end. 
The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  dockside ;  the  right  to 
Kingsway,  Liverpool,  entrance.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
by  King  (Seorge  V,  1934 
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of  the  nation  was  hold  at  Merton 


Prioiy  in  1236,  when  the  famous 
statutes  of  Merton  were  yjassed  in 
reply  to  the  attempt  of  the  king 
and  prelates  to  force  upcui  the 
people  the  rule  of  canon  law  for  t  lu* 
legitimation  of  children  born  be¬ 
fore  the  wedlock  of  their  parents. 
Crown  property  during  I53S-1610, 
the  priory  site  in  1724  became  the 
centre  of  a  calico-printing  factory. 
Material  from  the  priory  buildings 
was  used  in  the  construction  of 
Nonsuch  Palace  at  Ewell.  Merton 
Place,  now  no  more,  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Nelson  and  Sir  ^Villialll 
and  Ladjf  Hamilton.  Merton 
parish  church  of  S.  Mary,  frequently 
restored,  dates  from  the  Norman 
period,  and  contains  notable  monu¬ 
ments.  Morden  parish  church  of  S. 
Lawrence  was  rebuilt  in  the  ( Jot  hie 
style  in  1636.  St.  Helier,  an  L.(  '.f '. 
housing  estate  of  850  acres,  was 
started  here  1927.  Industries  in¬ 
clude  engineering,  and  toy  and 
banknote  making.  I’op.  (1951) 
74,730. 


Merton  College 
arms 


Merton  College.  One  of  the 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  was  founded  in  1264  by  Walter 

deMorton((7.u.)at 
Malden,  Surrey, 
not  being  removed 
to  Oxford  until 
1274.  The  build¬ 
ings  in  Merton 
Street  arc  among 
the  oldest  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  large 
chajjel,  once  a 
parish  church, 
contains  some  beautiful  work.  The 
library,  14tli  century,  is  notable;  ; 
and  the  small  treasury  is  one  of 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  eolk'ge, 
Merton  includes  S.  Alban  Hall, 
incorporated  with  it  in  1882,  of 
wdiich  only  the  fa^uide,  c.  1609,  re¬ 
mains.  There  is  a  small  hut.  beauti¬ 
ful  garden,  enclosed  by  the  eity 
wall,  and  some  new  buildings.  The 
college  owns  property  at  Slerton, 
Surrey.  Its  head  is  the  warden, 
and  its  scholars  are  called  post¬ 
masters.  Steele,  Bishop  Creighton, 
and  Sir  Max  Beerbohm  w'ere 
among  past  students. 

Meru.  Mountain  of  Tanganyika. 
It  lies  W.  of  Kilima-Njaro,  and 
reaches  an  alt.  of  14,980  ft.  On  the 
slopes  is  Aruscha,  occupied  by  the 
British,  March  20,  1916. 

Merv.  Ancient  town  of  central 
Asia.  It  lay  in  an  extensive  fertile 
oasis  between  the  Oxiis  (Amu- 
Baria)  and  N.E.  Persia,  18  m.  E. 
of  the  19th-century  town  of  Turk¬ 
men  S.S.R.  called  Mary.  Merv 
was  a  centre  of  Islamic  culture  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  uhen  it  was  of 
strategic  importance  also,  as  it 


lay  on  Hu*  road  to  Persia,  and 
Herat.  After  being  snce(‘ssiv(‘ly  in 
Pe!-sia,!i,  Ma(‘(‘d(Hna.n,  Arab,  S(*ljnk, 
Moiurol.  Uzbek,  and  I'nrkoinan 
hands,  it  was  (‘apt  anal  by  P  ussia 
111  l(S84-. 

On  Hie  site  of  Merv  a  new  town 
has  sprung  up  called  l>a yniin- Ali, 
through  which  passt's  the  Ih’ans- 
tVispian  rly.  ft.  is  a  (aitt.on  mann- 
iaetunng  centre,  within  Mary 
region  of  Turkmen  8.S.U..,  and 
has  also  vegelahle  oil  mills  and  a 
soa.p  I'aet.ory. 

Meryon ,  ( 1  h.vul  ns  ( 1 82 1  HiS ) . 
Freneh  (‘her.  Porn  in  Ihiris,  Nov. 
24,  1821,  he  wa,s  t.lu*.  son  of  a  n  Eng¬ 
lish  physician 
and  a,  fk-(*nch 
(lan(‘(‘r.  Prom 
t  li  n  a  V  a,  1 
school  a.  t 
P  1“  s  t.  h  c 
w('nt  t  n  s('a,.  1 1. 
va.s  not.  until 
ISB)  that  In*, 
adopted  t.he 
artist.ic  iiro- 
fiission  a. nd 
s  e  t  i  1  c,  d  i  n 
Paris.  ( dlour-hliiuln(*ss  prcvmit.ing 
liirn  from  heing  a.  pa.iut(‘r,  he  di‘- 
votc'd  liimsi'ir  to  engi-a.ving  a,nd 
etching,  H(^  becanu*  a,  pupil  of 
Blery,  and  began 
vork  on  the  seru's 
of  etchings  of 
Pans  sc.ones  which 
afterwards  made 
him  famous. 

S  y  m  p  t  0  m  s  o  f 
mental  disc'ase 
showml  tlnnu- 
s(4v(‘s  in  1858-, 59 
and  M('‘rv<iu  was 
n'luoved  to  the 
asylum  at  ( Ihar- 
cut.  (111.  Prom 
1  8  6  6  h  e  w  a  s 
again  eonfiiKul 
there,  dying  Pi*!). 

13,  1868.  Meryon 
produced  many  plates  of  grt'af 
beauty  and  ih'Iicaty,  some  of  l,h(‘m 


including  odd  la,nta,si(‘s  in  the 
middle  ol'a.  st.i’aJgliH'orward  render¬ 
ing  of  a.n  ai(‘l.ua.l  scene. 

Mesa  (S[)a.n.  From  Jm.t.  ninisa, 
l.a,l)le).  In  g('.ogra,pliy,  large’ 
tabular,  sliM'p-sided  blocks  of  land 
produced  by  the  dissei^tion  of  a 
j)laU*a.u  by  the  agency  of  rivers. 
'Tlu*  l(‘nn  is  in  coinnioii  use  for  the 
gri'at,  plal('a.nx  of  tin*  w(‘stern 
st:d(*H  of  t.ln^  U.8.A.  When  exten¬ 
sive  (lissi'ction  t.a,k(\s  phicc*,  parts 
ol  tlu*  nu'sa,  Ix^coim*  detached  and 
a.rc  calli'd  biitt.(\s. 

Mesa  ou  La  Musa.  Town  of 
Colombia.,  S.  Annuaca.,  in  the  dept, 
of  ( '.nndina.inairca,.  Pea.utifully 
plactal  in  t  hi^  midst  of  phintatioms, 
a,t,  an  altiliuk'  of  4,990  ft.,  it  is 
:*>9  in.  W.  by  8.  of  Pognta.  The 
surrounding  ar(‘a.  pi‘oducc\s  sugar, 
collce,  cocoa,,  a,nd  ('cr(.ai,ls,  and 
then'  is  tiauh*  in  salt.  a,tid  hats. 
N('a.r  liy  is  Ha*  fx'a.k  of  FA  Puau-ho, 
li'oiii  whi(^h  t.lua'c  is  a,  tine  view 
of  tin*  clistrietu  Pop.  (est.) 
12,299. 

Mesa  de  Herves.  Mountain  of 
Uolombia,  in  ttu^  AiuMs,  near 
Pogolj'i,  It.  is  a,  t.abl(*-top|)cd  mass, 
jiiid  its  slopi'S  a, re  snow-covered 
all  th(^  y(‘a,r  round.  It  reaches  a 
lu'ight.  of  18,350  ft,,  a, hove  sea 
I(‘V<'1, 


Mesaticephalic  ou  Missocr- 
iMiAiJd  ((Jr(Mdv,  iiKHliuni-hoaded). 

Adjective 
applied  eon- 
vt‘nt.ionally  to 
skulls  of  which 
t,  h  e  cranial 
index  (the 
p  e  r  c  e  n  t  a  go 
r  a  t  i  0  0  f 

breadth  to 
le.ngth)  falls  bo- 
taveon  75*9  and 
7 IP 9,  and  in  the 
living  1,0  heads 
of  which  tho 
cepha, Ho  in¬ 
dex  falls  be- 
tw(‘cu  77*9  and 
8  Mb 


Merton  College,  Oxford.  Quadi’angle,  pliowinK  the  hall 
and  the  tower  of  the  ohapel 


Charles  Meryon, 
French  etcher 
Alter  Brncfjnflnwnil 


Mescal.  Name  of  a  Iviiid  of 
brandy  distilled  from  pulque, 
which  is  the  ferment, ed  sap  of  the 
American  aloe.  aS'cc  Apjave. 

Mescal  Button.  {An/i(tlo)iii(in 
lewinii).  Succulent  jjlant  of  the 
family  Cactaceae,  native  of  Mexico 
and  Texas.  It  is  interesting  chieily 
on  account  of  its  power  to  produce 
visions  after  the  manmu-  of  hash¬ 
ish  {(J-v.),  though  of  a  dilferent 
character.  The  clunving  of  mes¬ 
cal  is  an  old  practice  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians  in  tlieir  religious 
ceremonies,  and  tlu':  rite  has  spread 
to  the  other  triljcs  of  the  southern 
plains  of  the  U.SA.  Weir  Mitcheil, 
Havelock  Ellis,  and  others  have  re¬ 
corded  their  experienc(\s  wdieu 
under  its  inlluenc.e. 

Mesdag,  Hendrik  Willem 
(1831-11)15).  Dutch  painter.  Born 
at  (h'(jningen,  Eeb.  23,  1831,  ho 
was  at  lirst  (‘iigagcal  in  commerce, 
hut  on  the  advice  of  Josef  Israels 
took  up  [lainting  a.iid  studied 
under  Alma-Thuhuna  in  Brussels. 
Afterwards  lie  devotcKl  himself  to 
marine  painting.  He  lived  at  The 
Hague,  but  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  at  tSehevmiingeri  and  other 
seaside  resorts,  where  the  sea  and 
its  ships  occupied  his  brush.  His 
art  is  sober  in  colour,  but  intensely 
naturalistic.  Died  July  10,  1015. 

Mesembry  antliemuma  (Dr. 
medcnibria,  noon;  antfion^  llower). 
Large  gmms  of  plants  of  the  family 
Fieoideae.  Mostly  natives  of 
S.  Africa,  they  have  succulent 
leaves  and  hoar  pink  or  white 
dowers  suitable  for  eidture-  in  tlie 
rock  garden.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
light  soil  and  sunny  as|)ect,  and  arc 
a  striking  feature  of  the  Hcilly 
Isles,  i/.  crydalliv  nni  is  the  well- 
known  ice  plant.  See  Ice- Plant. 

Mesentery.  Fold  of  periton¬ 
eum  which  attaches  the  intestine 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  w’all. 

Mesb.  ']  Perm  used  generally  to 
describe  all  .screens  used  as  sieves. 
It  has  a  particular  application  in 
poAvder  metallurgy,  being  defined 
as  the  screen  number  of  the 


_  Mesliclieryak.  People  of  Fin- 
nish  stock  in  E.  Russia.  Now 
numbering  about  180,000,  they 
migrated  in  the  15th  century  from 
the  Oka  basin.  The  E.  branch, 
near  Ufa  and  Perm,  rank  in 
name,  customs,  and  religion  as 
Bashkirs,  although  broad -faced 
and  blond-haired.  The  W.  branch, 
near  Saratov,  is  more  Russified. 

Meshed,  Mesiiiied,  or  Mash¬ 
had.  Town  of  Persia,  capital  of 
prov.  9  (Khorassan),  Persia,  600 
in.  E.  of  Teheran.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  holy  city  by  the  Ehiah  Maho- 
incdans,  because  it  contains  the 


so  called.  In  1766  he  published  his 
first  work  (in  Latin)  on  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Human 


Body.  Meeting 


ssner. 


who 


effected  cures 
by  manipula- 
tion,  Mesmer  i 

discarded  mag- 
nets,  and  in  Wk 
Paris  from  1778 
he  undoubtedly 
cured  many  ^ 
people  by  self-  ““"j 
suggestion ;  but  serin 
he  used  much 


ifei 


F.  A.  Mesmer, 
German  physician 


tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza,  the  son 
of  Ali,  and  therefore  the  grandson 
of  the  Prophet.  The  dome 
minaret,  and  interior  of  the  portico 
of  his  shrine  are  covered  with  gold 
plate  on  copper,  and  w'ith  coloured 
arabesques  and  inscriptions  Irom 
the  Koran  written  upon  .superb 
medieval  tiling.  The  shrine  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  unbelievers.  Near  by  is 
a  beautiful  blue-domed  mosque  of 
the  16th  cent.  Meshed  trades  in 
carpets,  silks  and  shawls,  and  a 
sword-making  industry.  It  has  a 
court  of  appeal.  It  derives  much 
of  its  prosperity  from  pilgrimages 
to  the  Imam’s  mau.soleum,  visited 
each  year  by  upwards  of  200,000 
Shiites.  Population  176,000. 

During  the  First  Great  War 
Meshed  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1918  to  protect  the 
Transcaspian  rly.,  a  short  distance 
N.  of  the  town,  from  Bolshevist 
attacks.  An  East  Persian  cordon 
lichi  force  was  constituted,  and 
a  motor  road  built  from  Duzdap, 
Baluchistan,  to  Meshed  and  thence 
to  Askhabad.  The  whole  enter¬ 
prise  cost  nearly  £100,000,000. 
Meshed  was  abandoned  in  1920. 
In  the  Second  Great  War  it  was  a 
vital  staging  point  on  the  route 
by  which  motor  transport  carried 
supplies  from  India  to  Russia. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  Soviet 
troops,  1941-46,  and  was  the  scene 
of  severe  fighting  during  the 
Persian  revolt  after  the  war. 


mummery  and  was  denounced  as 
an  impostor  by  the  faculty.  Never¬ 
theless  he  had  a  great  success, 
and  scientific  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  connected  AAith  his 
practices  led  to  the  rediscovery  of 
hj-^notism.  He  died  at  IMeersburg, 
March  5,  1815. 

Mesmerism.  Name  given  to 
a  method  of  producing  a  trance 
or  sleep,  first  practised  by  the 
above  Franz  Mesmer.  Early  at¬ 
tempts  at  mesmerism  v-ere  a  "com¬ 
bination  of  trickery  and  eharia- 
taiiism,  and  the  later  scientific 
study  of  the  process  has  become 
better  kiiowm  under  the  name  of 
hypnotism.  Mesmer,  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  discovered  some  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  hypnotic  processes,  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  occult  force  per¬ 
vaded  the  universe  and  was  one 
vidiich,  properly  controlled,  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
of  human  beings.  His  consulting- 
rooms  were  always  dimly  lighted, 
hung  with  mirrors,  and  filled  with 
tlie  scent  of  burning  chemicals, 
Mesmer  himself  dressing  as  a 
magician.  The  way  Mesmer  pro¬ 
duced  his  effects  was  copied  by 
swindlers  and  tricksters  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  result  that  mesmerism  ft- 11 
into  disrepute  until  the  subject 
began  to  be  scientifically  studied 
towards  the  end  of  the  i9th  cen¬ 
tury.  See  Hypnotism ;  Magic. 

Mesne  Process.  In  old  Enghsh 
law,  those  writs  which  were  issued 


finest  screen  of  a  siieciiiod  starldard 
scale,  through  which  all  of  a 
powder  sample  will  pass.  All 
metal  powders  must  be  carefully 
sized  before  mixing  before  the 
pressing  and  sintering  processes. 
See  Powder  Metallurgy. 

Mesha.  King  of  Moab  about 
850  B.o.  On  the  death  of  Ahab  of 
Israel,  ho  withheld  his  annual 
wool  tribute  (2  Kings  3).  He  was 
besieged  by  Jehoram  of  Israel  in 
Kir  (Kerak),  and  sacriticed  his  son 
to  Chemosh.  A  contemporary  in¬ 
scription  records  these  campaigns 
from  the  Moabite  standpoint.  See 
Moabite  Stone. 


Mesitylene  or  Symmetrical 
Tri-methyl-benzbne.  Light  oil 
hydrocarbon  obtained  from  coal- 
tar.  It  is  also  prepared  by  distil¬ 
ling  acetone  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  dissolving  methyl  acetylene 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling 
with  water. 

Mesmer,  Friedrich  Anton 
(or  Franz)  (1734-1815).  German 
physician,  inventor  of  mesmerism. 
Born  at  Iznang,  Baden,  May  23, 
1734,  he  graduated  M.D.  in  Vienna. 
Dabbling  in  astrology  and  electri¬ 
city,  he  invented  “  animal  magne¬ 
tism  ”  and  apparently  discovered 
hypnotism,  though  it  was  not  yet 


in  an  action  between  the  first  and 
the  last  process,  Le.  between  the 
first  wi'it  and  the  WTit  of  execution. 
The  Debtor’s  Act,  1869,  finally 
abolished  arrest  on  mesne  process, 
except  that  a  person  who  owes  £50 
or  more  can  be  arrested,  if  it  be 
shown  that  he  is  about  to  escape 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  to  avoid  his 
Uability.  Pron.  mean. 

Mesne  Profits  (Lat.  medms, 
intermediate).  Kents  and  profits 
of  an  estate  accruing  to  an  occupier 
remaining  in  unlaw^  possession, 
e.(7.  after  the  expiry  of  a  lease.  An 
action  of  mesne  profits  is  an  action 
of  trespass  brought  by  the  true 
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o'v^Tier,  to  recover  the  rent  and 
profits  which  the  trespasser  has, 
or  might  have,  made  during  his 
inijn'oper  (xu-upat  ion.  Jt  ma,y  hc’ 
joined  with  an  ailion  tor  recovery 
of  the  estate,  or  hrouglit  after 
an  order  of  ejectment.  A  claim 
for  mesne  profits  is  unliquidated, 
and  damages  may  he  given,  from 
which  ground  rent  paid  hy  the 
tenant  should  be  deducted. 

Mesocephalic.  /See  Rlesati- 
cephalic. 

Mesoderm  on  Mnso  blast.  Tn 
embryology,  the  middle  germinal 
layer  of  an  embryo.  In  all 
organisms  which  possess  tw'o  or 
more  definite  tissues  arising  from 
the  fertilised  egg,  the  embryo  forms 
three  separate  layers,  an  outer, 
inner,  and  middle,  the  mesoderm. 
The  cavity  wdiich  results  from  the 
dividing  of  the  mesoderm  becomes 
the  hocly  eavity. 

Mesolithic  ((f  reek  mesos,  mid¬ 
dle;  lithos,  stone).  Term  used  for 
the  period  in  human  culture  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  Palaeolithic 
period,  w'hich  closes  with  the 
Pleistocene  of  the  geologists,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Neolithic  culture, 
when  man  began  to  grow  his  food. 
It  is  the  age  in  which  man  adapted 
himself  to  the  change  from  glacial 
to  temperate  and  forest  conditions. 
Distinctive  cultures  of  the  Meso¬ 
lithic  are  the  Azilian,  Tardenoisian 
and  Maglemosian. 

Meson.  Term  applied  to  a 
number  of  sub-atomic  parti (‘les 
intermediate  in  mass  betw’cen  the 
electron  (m)  and  the  proton 
(1,837  m).  Their  existence  Avas 
predicted  by  the  Japanese  physic¬ 
ist  K.  Yukaw’a  in  1935,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  very  strong  bind¬ 
ing  forces  in  atomic  nuclei.  Mesons 
of  mass  :2CH)  m  (g-mesons)  and 
320-m  (TT-mesons)  have  since  been 
found  in  cosmic  rays,  and  have 
l)een  produced  by  means  of 
synchrotrons.  They  may  carry 
either  a  positive  or  negative  charge 
and  are  short-lived  (half-lives  are 
estimated  at  a  few  micro-seconds). 
Neutral  mesons,  and  mesons  with 
masses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
1000  m.  have  also  been  reported. 

Mesophyll  (Clr.  mesos,  middle  ; 
pJii/Uon,  leaf).  8pongy  ground 
tissue  of  leaf  structure  lying 
between  the  upper  and  the  low'er 
layers  of  epidermal  cells.  It 
consists  of  soft- walled  cells  filled 
with  protoplasm,  in  which  are 
numerous  chlorophyll  granules  and 
a  more  solid  nucleus.  The  upper 
layers  of  mesophyll  consist  of 
elongated  palisade  cells  packed 
closely  together  side  by  side.  The 
lower  layers,  or  spongy  parenchy¬ 
ma.  are  loosely  disposed,  witli 


considerable  air  spac’es  between 
them,  communicating  w'itb  the 
stomata  or  brc'albing  pores. 

^Mesopo^amia  (Dr.,  Ixdwcen 
Ibc  rivers).  Tlu^  elassical  name: 
I'or  the  (list riel  between  and  on 
either-  side  of  the  rivers  9'igris  and 
Eiipliriitcs  north  of  th(‘  latitude- 
where  they  approach  ea.eh  otlu-r 
most,  m-arly,  i.(\  in  the  r(‘gion  ol' 
Bagdad.  Tlie  area  inelufh'd  th(( 
northern  part  of  what  has  Ix-e-ii 
called  the  “  fertile  (-reseenl,” 
Assyria  and  Palmyrene  and  that 
part  of  North  8yria  which  is  today 
called  Jezireh.  In  the().T.((  len.24) 
it  appears  as  Aram  Naharaiin,  tire 
riverine  land  of  the  Aramaeans 
{see  Aram).  The  term  Mesojro- 
tainia  was  later  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  w'hole  valley  of  the  ''I’wo 
Rivers  (the  modern  Iraq). 

It  was  ill  ancient  M(-sopotamia 
that  some  of  the  earlir-st  ir-acc‘s  of 
civilized  man  have-  hei-n  Ibund,  and 
the  country  witness(‘d  many  of  trlu^ 
great  inventions  that  have  stimu¬ 
lated  human  jn-ogre-ss.  Ibihu-o- 
lithic  man  lived  m  the  eav(‘s  of 
Kurdistan,  and  Neolithic  villagi-. 
settlements  have  bet-n  foiuul  in 
several  sites  around  Kirkuk  and 
Mosul,  in  wdiich  the  Hivst  crude 
pottery  was  fashioned  and  p(‘ihaps 
the  first  tentative  expm-inK-nts 
made  in  agriculture.  Teehui(|iu's 
of  housebuilding,  painting  as  a 
decoration  on  pots,  mat-weaving, 
and  stone- working  seem  to  hav(^ 
been  quickly  masti-nal,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  south, 
on  the  alluvial  plain  w'ateix-d  by 
the  annual  flooding  of  the  rivrws, 
that  the  step  was  takc-ii  of  wadding 
small  communities  into  a  largc-r 
unit  with  a  central  administration 
controlling  irrigation  and  r(‘gu- 
laiing  (-eonomie  life,  and  so  cre¬ 
ating  the  eity-stat.e.  9'he  ih-vt-lop- 
inent  of  (-ivdiization  from  this  point 
took  on  so  uniform  an  asp(‘<d^  over 
the  W'hole  of  Mesopotamia  that  the 
term  is  here  used  in  its  widi-r  s(‘ns(^ 
to  inelude  the  ancient  Mumer  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Early  City  States 

The  geography  of  ancient  Meso¬ 
potamia  was  ill  many  ways  similar 
to  that  of  modern  Iraq  (we 
Assyria  map,  p.  688;  Iraq  ma]), 
p.  4560),  hut  some  changes  have 
taken  placje  over  the  miUemiia.  'fhe 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  may 
have  reached  as  far  north  as  Eridu, 
the  most  southerly  Sumerian  city, 
since  the  alluvial  delta  through 
which  flow's  the  Shatt-ol-Arab  is  of 
comparatively  recent  formation. 
The  rivers,  sw'oHeu  by  flood,  have 
sometimes  changed  their  course, 
and  the  sites  of  many  anei(-iit 


citK-s  onc-e  on  the  Euphrates  are 
many  milt-s  out  on  the  barren 
plain,  ('(-iitral  M(-S(»poiainia  and 
imieli  of  llu-  soidh  was  once 
much  m(»r(-  l(‘rril(-,  Ix-iiig  waten-d 
h_\  a  ii(‘i(\\oi'k  o(  caiials  lorniing  a 
mosli  i-la,horat.c  and  carefully  main- 
iaiiH-d  irrigation  systt-m  thesc- 
an('i(-ut  (-anal  Ix-ds'  arc-  now'  dry 
hanks  of  mud  nmning  throiirii 
a,  watc-rk-ss  (l('s(n'l.  In  norlheru 
Mi-sopoiamia  this  (h-sii-eation  has 
Ik-cii  aitrihuted  by  some  to  d('- 
cn-asing  rainfall,  hut  may  again  be 
the  r('sult  of  lu-gh-et  or '(h-ldierate 
d(‘struetioii  of  the  (-anal  system. 

Tin-  fauna  of  an(d(-nt '  Mesopo- 
taniia  w'as  similar  in  that  of  tlu- 
pres(‘ut,  (lay  with  om-  or  tw'o  ad¬ 
ditions  :  tin-  onag(‘r,  now'  no  lougca- 
found,  was  caught,  and  tanuHl  as  a 
draught  animal  ;  (lu-  lion  and  wild 
ox,  which  ahoiimh'd  in  the  north. 
w(‘r(‘  hiint(‘(l  in  ga,m(-  pr('H(‘rv(‘s  by 
Assyrian  kings,  and  (d(‘phant  W(‘re 
still  t,o  h(‘  (ouiid  on  or  lu-ar  the 
upper  Euplu'abvs  until  the  9th 
(vutiiry  HA'.  ;  t,h(7  too  w'cre  sport 
for  kiiigs,  and  Egyptian  pharaohs 
eaiupa,igiung  in  Syria  ix-eord  their 
sue(-(-ss('H  ill  (‘k'phani-huiiting. 
Gamels  w(‘r(‘  ridch-n  by  thcs  desert 
trih(-s  (w’c  Aramaeans),  Imt  w'erc 
not  introdiuKsl  into  Assyria  until 
tlu-  Sth  or  ('y(-n  Tth  (-('iitury  b.c. 
Sh(‘(q),  (logs,  ()X(-n,  a, ml  goats  w’crc 
donu-sticab-d,  and  harh-y  and 
wh(-at,  dab-s,  onions  ami  other 
y(^g('.t,ahl(‘H,  dric-d  lish,  si-same  oil, 
and  h('(-r  W(‘r(^  st,apl(‘s  of  diet,  lu 
th(^  marshy  eonditions  of  Low'cr 
M(‘Hop()l.anua  a  mud-and-reed 
ar(‘hib'(-tur(i  evudix-d  much  like 
that  of  tlu-  marsh  Arabs  today; 
high-])r()w'(‘d  boats  va-ry  lik(-  those 
built,  today  by  the  Ma’dan  of  the 
inarslu's  w'(‘r(-  iis(‘d  to  carry  the 
Sunu-rians  and  tlu-ir  (-argot-s  by 
i'iv(‘rand  (-aiiad,  a,iul  r(-(‘(ls  w'(U'('also 
UH('d  to  manufact  uix-  the  round  hi- 
t,unu‘u-(‘aulk(-(l  boats  (-alh-d  today 
hy  t,h(-ii-  aiiei(-nt,  mum-  of  goofah  or 
gulfa,  (wc  Ii-a(|,  p.  •1559,  tig.  5). 

The  Suim-riau  city  e(-.ntred 
around  tlu-  b-m [)!<-,  w'hieh  w'as  the 
eeutre  of  (-eouomic  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligions  Iif(‘.  In  tlu-ory  the  whole 
city  in  fact,  was  tlu-.  prop('rt,y  of  the 
god ;  he:  owiu-d  the  laud  and 
leaH(-(l  it  out  in  lots  to  the  people 
who  wx-n-  his  b-nants ;  lie  there¬ 
fore)  ('xp(-(‘l,(‘d  a  shaix-  of  the  har- 
V(\st.  [^ri(-Hts  also  had  their  allot- 
im-iiis,  a, ml  eraftsimm  paid  for  their 
materials  with  a  tltlu^  of  the  pro¬ 
duct, s  of  ilu-ir  labour.  Some  land 
W'as  worked  in  common  hy  the 
W'hole  community,  and  t,he  whole 
comnumit.y  w'as  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  dylu-s  and  canals. 

As  eiti(-H  iuci-eased  in  size,  the 
organizalioii  of  the  temph-  and  its 
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dope' IK  lone  it's  grew  increasingly 
complex,  and  the  temple  itself 
larger  ;  all  business  was  transacted 
within  its  walls  and,  as  writing  on 
clay  tablets  develop(^d,  contracts, 
loans,  rc'ceipts,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  documents  w'cre  ch'posibal 
in  the  b'lnple  archives.  A  great 
temple  towei-,  called  tin'  zigginut, 
rose  in  the  midst,  and  other  tem¬ 
ples,  sacred  to  deities  other  than 
the  city  god,  began  to  rise,  each 
with  its  own  community  of  “  the 
god’s  people.”  Streets  were  narrow 
and  the  houses  rose  to  two  storeys 
or  more ;  the  larger  ones  were 
built  with  a  courtyard  and  had 
steps  leading  to  the  roof  on  which, 
as  today  in  Iracp  the  family  would 
sl('('})  in  hot  wc^ather,  Thc^  laws 
set  scvi'rc  pi'iialties  for  a  “  jerry- 
builder  ”  whose  house  collapsed 
and  kilh'd  someone. 

Early  c-odesof  law  have  survived, 
some  of  them  a  century  or  more 
older  than  the  well-known  Code 
of  Hammurabi.  They  reflect  a 
society  with  well-developed  laws 
of  property,  a  compai'ativcly 
emancipated  status  for  women, 
and  a  criminal  code  which  dis¬ 
criminated  between  intentional 
and  accidental  injury,  and  graded 
punishment  to  tit  the  social 
standing  of  both  the  culprit  and 
the  victim.  Foreign  slaves,  ob¬ 
tained  by  war  or  trade,  W'ero  em¬ 
ployed  chieliy  on  the  great  royal 
and  temple  estates,  though  Batiy- 
loiiian  citizens,  their  wives  or 
children,  could  he  iem})orarily 
enslaved  to  creditors  in  payment 
for  deht-.  The  Assyrian  legaf  code 
is  harsher  than  the  Babylonian, 
and  reflects  the  dilfereut  tempera¬ 
ment  of  th(;  warlike  people  who  de¬ 
vised  it.  Masters  have  more  power 
over  servants,  luishaiuls  over 
wives,  and  fathers  over  children. 

History  of  Mesopotamia 

Ks.sentially  a  mixture  of  Su¬ 
merian  and  Semitic  elements,  the 
population  of  Mesopotamia  was 
constantly  being  invigorated  by 
new  blood ;  Indo-European  ele- 
immis  among  th(^  Kassitc's  and 
Hurrians  made  contribuiions  to 
civilization  and,  in  particular, 
brought  in  the  horse  and  the  light 
war-ehariot,  and  new  weapons  and 
lighting  tactics,  during  the  second 
milleimium  B.c.  The  civilization 
of  Babylonia  contimied  to  develop 
along  th('  sauK'  Hik's  that  W('r(' 
laid  down  in  the  early  e(mluri('s  of 
the  Sumerian  city  state  ;  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  mythology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Neo-Babylonian 
periods  owe  much  to  Sumerian 
thought,  ih('  (‘uiu'iform  tahh't  eoii- 
tiuued  to  be  the  writing  medium, 


and  the  Akkadian  language  be¬ 
came  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
known  world  until  it  was  displaced 
in  the  first  millennium  by  Aramaic. 

(  For  history  of  Mesopotamia  be¬ 
fore  classical  times,  see  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.)  The  death  of 
Alexander  at  Babylon  in  323  B.c. 
was  followed  by  wars  for  the 
succession, and  in  3 1 2 b.c. .Seleuciis, 
one  of  his  generals,  secured  the 
central  part  of  his  empire,  in¬ 
cluding  Mesopotamia.  The  Par¬ 
thian  Arsacid  dynasty,  after  a 
successful  rebellion  against  the 
Helcueids  in  249,  ultimately  took 
Babylon  and  set  up  their  residence 
at  C'tesiphon.  Rome  about  60  b.c. 
became  involved  in  wars  with 
Iku'thia,  and  Trajan  in  a.d.  115 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  gains  were  soon  lost.  In  a.d. 
220  the  Sassanid  dynasty  of 
Persians  took  control  of  the  eoun- 
t'ly,  and  in  the  long  series  of  wars 
with  Rome  it  was  a  frequent 
battleground. 

About  the  6th  century  the  Turks 
began  to  appear  in  Persia.  The 
Arabs  founded  Basra  and  Kufah  in 
030  ;  and  in  037  decisively  heat  the 
Persians  at  Cadesia,  Tdic  Arabs 
annexed  Mesopotamia  and  ruled 
the  country  for  400  years.  Under 
the  Abbasid  caliphsBagdad  became 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  civilization. 

But  the  Seljuks,  originally  from 
Tnrkistan,  overran  the  land  in  the 
11th  century,  and  another  Mongol 
wave  swT'pt  in  after  the  death  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  in  1227,  Hnlakn 
in  1258  captured  Bagdad  and  put 
an  cud  to  the  Abbasid  caliphate. 
Under  Mongol  rule  the  old  canal 
system  was  destroyed  and  the 
country  W’as  at  a  low  ebb  ;  Tamer¬ 
lane  invaded  and  plundered  it 
again  in  1393-94.  For  a  century 
Persia  and  Turkey  di.sputed  the 
sovereignty,  and  in  1516  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  passed  under  the  Turks  and 
so  remained  until  the  defeat  of 
Turkey  in  the  First  Great  War  and 
the  mandating  of  the  area  to  the 
British  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1919.  (For  later  history  of 
Mesopotamia,  see  under  Iraq.) 

Bihliographif.  Travels  and  Ro- 
seareh  in  Chaldaea,  W.  K.  Loflus, 
1857  ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  A.  H. 
Layard,  1867  ;  Aniuralh  to  Ainur- 
ath,  G.  L.  Bell,  1911  ;  History  of 
Babylon,  L.  W.  King,  1915:  The 
Irrigation  of  Mesopotamia,  W. 
Willeoeks,  1917  :  Gamhridgo  An- 
eiciiit'  History,  12  vols.,  1923  1939; 
.Mosojiotarnia,  :  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Civilization,  L.  J.  Dela- 
porte,  1925  ;  The  Sumerians,  C.  L. 
Woolley,  1928  ;  A  History  of  the 
Ancient  World,  vol.  i,  M.  I.  RostovT- 
zeff,  1929  :  History  and  Monu- 
itu'Uls  of  Ur,  0.  J*  Gadd,  1929; 
Ancient  History  of  tlio  Near  East, 


H.  H.  Hall,  8th  ed.,  G.  J.  Gadd, 
1932  ;  Foundations  in  the  Bu.st, 
Selon  Lloyd,  1947  ;  New  Linlit  on 
the  jMost  Ancient  East,  V.  G. 
Chilcle,  4th  erk,  1952  :  The  Birth  oL 
C’ivilization  in  the  Near  East,  H. 
Frankfort,  1951  ;  Everyday  Lifr 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  (1- 
Conteneau,  1954. 

Mesopotamia  Campaign, 

1914-18.  British  campaign  of  the 
First  Great  War.  The  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  Expeditionary  Force  left 
India  on  Oct.  16-18,  1914,  to 
rendezvous  at  Bahrain.  On  Nov.  6, 
within  a  tveek  of  the  entry  of 
Turkey  into  the  w’ar,  a  force  landed 
and  occupied  Fao  fort  and  towm. 
The  main  advance  began  Nov.  17. 
Basra  fell  on  Nov.  21,  Knrna  on 
Bee.  S. 

A  critical  period  followed,  while 
llie  Turks  were  concentrating  on 
the  Euphrates  for  a  thrust  to  rc- 
(■aptiire  Basra,  but  they  w'erc 
routed  at  Shaiba,  April  12-14, 
1915.  With  the  capture  of  Amara, 
on  the  Tigris,  June  3,  the  main 
objects  of  the  expedition  were 
achieved.  The  British  held  the 
delta  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  protect 
the  Anglo-Russian  oilfields  at 
Ahwaz,  and  to  safeguard  the  gulf, 
and  close  to  Germany  her  main 
route  to  India.  But  political  con¬ 
siderations  required  the  force  to 
be  moved  on  towards  Bagdad.  The 
advance  of  Maj.-Gen.  Townshend 
and  his  6th  div.  included  the 
victory  at  Kiit-el- Amara,  Sept.  29, 
and  culminated,  Nov.  22-25,  in 
the  fighting  at  Ctesiphon,  18  in. 
from  Bagdad,  when  the  force 
annihilated  a  Turkish  division. 
But  the  division  was  too  thinned 
to  hold  the  position  against  Turk¬ 
ish  reinforcements,  and  Townshend 
was  obliged  to  fall  hack  on  Ivut. 
Two  Indian  divisions  moved  from 
France  were  detailed  to  reinfori'C 
Townshend  but  had  not  completed 
embarkation  when  news  of  Toivns- 
hend’s  investment  arrived.  One 
of  these  divisions  was  virtually 
immobilised  in  actions  at  Sheikh 
Saad,  the  Wady,  and  Umm-el- 
Heniia,  Jan.  7,  i3,  and  21,  1916. 
Transport  broke  down  and  troops 
were  thrown  into  the  attack  as 
they  arrived. 

Up  to  this  time  the  campaign 
had  been  directed  by  the  govt,  of 
India.  In  Feb.  the  War  office  took 
it  over.  Townshend  reckoned  that 
he  had  sufficient  sup})li(‘s  in  Kut  to 
hold  out  until  the  (Uid  of  March. 
But  to  reach  Kut  the  British  had 
to  work  round  to  the  Turkish  rear. 
The  advance  began  on  March  8. 
The  Turks  evacuated  Umm-el- 
Hemia  on  the  night  of  .April  4-5, 
and  fell  back  on  fSanna-i- Yat.,  a  few 
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miles  in  the  rear.  The  British  were 
faced  with  the  same  problems  as 
before,  and  the  difficulties  were 
now  increased  by  floods.  Three 
desperate  but  ineffe(!bual  assaults 
were  made  by  troops  floundering 
in  water,  their  rifles  jammed  with 
mud.  Further  sacritico  was  averted 
by  the  fall  of  Kut,  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  3,000  British  and  6,000 
Indians  starved  after  an  heroic 
defence  of  nearly  five  months.  The 
relieving  force  had  lost  nearly 
22,000  men. 

Gen.  J\Iaude  succeeded  to  the 
command,  Aug.  16,  and  took  the 
field  in  Dec.  in  an  attempt  to  open 
the  road  to  Bagdad.  After  two 
months  of  continuous  fighting 
against  a  stubborn  defence,  the 
British  drove  the  Turks  from  their 
elaborate  trench  system  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a 
crossing  was  effected  on  Feb.  23, 
1917.  Sanna-i-Yat  was  forced,  the 
river  made  free  for  navigation, 
and  the  door  to  Bagdad  made 
open.  The  Turkish  commander, 
Khalil  Bey,  ordered  a  general 
retirement.  The  pursuit  was 
hotly  pressed.  The  Turkish  rear¬ 
guard  stood  at  the  Diala,  but  a 
Lancashire  brigade  forced  the 
passage  in  a  gallant  action,  and 
the  British  entered  Bagdad  on 
March  1 1 . 

Securing  the  Position 

But  the  city  was  not  secured 
until  Turkish  points  on  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  and  Diala  were  carried. 
Columns  pursued  the  Turkish 
army  corps  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  a  third  column  moved  to 
the  Eupliivates,  and  a  fourth  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Diala  over  the  Jebel 
Hamrin  range  to  cut  off  a  Turkish 
corps  which  was  falling  back  over 
the  Persian  border  from  attacks  by 
Bussian  forces.  The  advance  of 
this  column  cleared  Persia  of  the 
Turks,  but  the  I’etiring  Turkish 
corps  was  able  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  British  pui-suit  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  link  itself  with  the  left 
bank  colunm  of  the  Turkish  corps 
on  the  Tigris.  After  a  series  of 
hard-fought  minor  actions  it  was 
finally  routed  in  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Band-i-Adhaim,  April  30. 

Meanwhile  the  British  column  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  had 
advanced,  during  decisive  vic¬ 
tories  at  Mushediya,  March  14,  and 
Istahlat  (April  21-23).  The  latter 
action  gave  Maude  the  Turkish 
railhead  at  8amarra  and  thus 
secured  his  hold  on  Bagdad. 

British  gains  were  extended 
during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  On 
the  Euphrates  they  inflicted  two 
crushing  defeats  on  the  Turks  at 
lUmadie  (Sept.  26)  and  Khan 


Bagdad]  (.March  27,  1918),  the 
enemy  force  on  each  occa.sion 
being  almost  entirely  captiuvd, 
But  meanwhile  the  dofeeflion  of 
Russia  had  ojiened  to  Germany  an 
easier  liiu^  of  peru'tration  to  the 
East  by  way  of  th<‘  Chn casus,  and 
the  British  w'crc  nbliucd  to  (‘oimtcT 
this  move  by  the  estahlishment  of 
posts  ill  Thu-sia  and  commimicn- 
tions  to  the  Oaspian  sea.  H(‘r 
attempt  to  save  Baiku  from  tlu' 
Turks  by  a  small  force  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Rnssiaai  and 
Armenian  garrison  (Ang.-Sept., 
1918)  failed,  but  the  thin  line 
between  Bagdad  and  the  Caspian 
was  thereafter  held  inta,et. 

End  of  tlie  Campaign 

Gen.  Maude,  who  died  of  cholera 
in  Bagdad,  Kov.  IS,  1917,  was 
succeeded  by  Ocn.  Maii'shall.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  ol’ 
llibS  the  force  was  mainly  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  and  developing 
the  country,  but  tlu^  British 
military  campaign  w’as  brought  to 
a  brilliant  close  in  the  antninn 
with  an  advance  on  Mosul.  Kirku  k 
was  re-entered  on  Oct.  24  ;  Kala 
Shergat,  50  m.  S.  of  Mosul,  was 
captured  Oct.  28 ;  and  on  tJu' 
followung  two  days  Marsluill 
defeated  the  Turks  a,  li'w  nu'hvs 
further  N.  in  a  decisive  battl(‘, 
destroying  or  eaptui'ing  tiuu'r 
entire  forces.  Turkey  was  graaitcd 
an  armistice  on  Oct.  30,  and 
Marshall  occupied  Mosul  on 
Nov.  3,  1918. 

There  was  strong  criticism  of  the 
details  of  the  campaign.  A  very 
small  Turkish  force,  with  good 
interior  lines,  was  able  to  contain 
a  very  considerable  British  fori'c, 
and  it  was  argued  that  tlie  latti'r 
should  have  cut  their  lossi^s  al’ter 
the  fall  of  Kut,  and  delivered  the 
counter-stroke  nearer  tlie  heart  of 
the  Turkish  system.  The  Turks  de- 
pended  for  munitions  on  all  tludr 
fronts  on  the  single  rly.  line  from 
Constantinople  to  Aleppo,  and  if 
the  British  had  taken  Aleppo  tlu‘y 
could  have  hold  the  delta  of  the 
Shatt-cl-Arab  with  a  single  divi¬ 
sion.  The  British  troops  N.E.  and 
VV.  of  Bagdad  did  not  materially 
help  Allenby’s  army  in  Palestind 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
British  struck  at  Bagdad  tlu^y 
were  counting  on  simultaneous 
pressure  by  the  Russian  army  in 
the  North  as  the  upper  half  of  a 
pincer  movement ;  but  the  Russian 
arm  was  paralysed.  The  occupa.tion 
of  Bagdad  immensely  increased 
British  prestige,  secured  Persian 
neutrality,  weakened  the  fanatical 
influences  at  w'ork  in  Afghanistan 
and  on  the  Indian  border,  and 
averted  a  Pan-Islamic  conflagra¬ 


tion  whicli  might  have  created  a 
da-ngcT'oiis  sitimtion  in  India.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  chief  vindication  of  the 
forward  policy  is  that  it  e.stab- 
lislicd  British  command  of  com¬ 
munications  betw('(‘n  Bagdad  and 
the  CaH[)ia,n.  don.vilt  Oflicial 
History  of  the  Greah  War— The 
Campaign  in  Mesopotamia, 
V.  d.  Moberlv,  4  vols.,  1923-27' 
alw  4die  Long  Road  to  Bagdad! 
E.  (-andh'r,  1919;  War  in  the 
Garchm  of  Ed(ui,  K.  Roosevelt, 
192(1 ;  My  (timpaign  in  Mosopo’ 
tamia,  MaJ.-G(m.  Sir  C.  V.  F. 
Town-slu'inl,  1920. 

Mesotliermal  Deposits.  In 
mining  geology,  a  Gass  of  mineral 
deposits,  'fliey  are  formed  from 
asemuling  thermal  solutions  under 
iidcrmediatv.  temp(u-a,ture.s  and 
jiressni’es,  the  solutions  having  a 
gimetie  eoniuaffion  with  igneous 
roek  fornnition.  Deposits  are 
gmua-ally  found  in  sedimentary  or 
iiH'tajnorphic  rock  nea,r  tlie  parent 
igneous  roek,  which  may  or  may 
not  bc‘  cxpoHinl.  The,  temperature 
of  their  formation  is  taken  to 
range  from  175"  to  300"  C.  The 
fu’essun^  is  giauaully  ridatcal  to  the 
dc'pth  of  (h'poMitioii,  whiGi  ranges 
(rom  4,000  tio  12,000  ft.  ladow  the 
originaJ  surhuas. 

imtiortant  deposits  in  this  group 
iiudude  those  of  gold  (California 
and  (fordillt‘ran  region,  U.8.A.  ; 
Bendigo,  Australia)  ;  silver-load 
(Ilritish  (Jolumbia;  Colorado); 
silvei’-leaid-zine  (Idaho,  IhS.A.)  ; 
copper  (Butte,  Moufana;  Rio 
47nto,  Spain)  ;  a,n(l  others.  The 
orc^  miiuu'ais  consist  of  sulphidea, 
arsenidi's,  and  sulpharsenides  of 
th(‘,  nudaJs ;  tlie  predominant 
gangue  minerals  are  cpiartz  and 
the  earbouati^s.  Tiny  occur  both 
in  the  vein  and  in  the  adjacent 
wall  I'oidc.  Replacement  of  one 
mimu'a,!  by  anotluu'  is  common 
in  the  veins  ;  the  vein  minerals 
•may  show  banding  and  (ujeasion- 
ally  (iolloform  structures.  See 
Comb  Struciainx 

Mesozoic  Era.  Jn  geology,  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  time,  It 
('•aino  betwa'cii  the  Palaeozoic  and 
the  Cainozoic  eras,  and  is  divided 
into  three  [leriods,  the  Triassic, 
durassii!,  uiul  Cr('ta.c(Hui.s,  Mesozoic 
roeks  are  found  in  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  N.  America,  and  are 
chiefly  limestones.  The  era  was  one 
of  giant  reptiles,  and  during  this 
ficriod  mammals  and  birds  came 
into  existence,  and  cyiuuls,  eonifers, 
and  ferns  wm-e,  the  child'  flora. 

Mesquite.  Variant  spelling  of 
Mezquit  (f/.a.),  American  tree. 

Mesrob  on  Mkhrop,  Mashhuts 
(e.  354-441).  Inventor  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet.  He  was  a 
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prelate  of  tlio  Armenian  Clinreh, 
active  in  repressing  idolatry  and 
heresy.  In  dOC  he  coinpil(Ml  the 
Armenian  ali)habet,  probably  from 
Greek  and  other  somaavs,  consisting 
originally  of  30  letters,  to  which 
two  have  since  been  arlded.  He 
directed  the  preparation  of  the 
first  Armenian  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Mess.  Term  originally  mciining 
a  dish  of  prepared  food,  sent  to  the 
table  {cf.  a  mess  of  pottage).  It  is 
now  applied  to  tlu‘-  cjuarters  in 
which  groups  ot  people  ta,ke  meals 
togethiu’,  iiartieularly  in  the  armed 
forces — oHicers’  mess,  sergeants’ 
mess,  etc.  In  general  the  word 
covers  ante-rooms,  tdc.,  attached 
to  the  dining  cpiarters,  and  is  used 
by  extension  to  describe  the  body 
of  members  w'ho  use  the  moss. 
Originally  a  mess  in  this  sense  was 
a  group  "of  four  ])eople  who  were 
helped  from  the  same  dish,  a,ud  in 
London’s  Inns  of  Court  this 
numlicr  is  rctainc'd. 

Messager,  An  null  Ctiakues 
VROsvmi  (1853-1929).  French 
composer.  Born  a,t  Montlu(;on, 

Dec.  30,  1853, 
he  studied 
under  Saint- 
JSaens,  and  be¬ 
came  a,  chureh 
o  r  g  a.  n  i  s  t  in 
Paris,  but  soon 
was  comjiosing 
for  the  stage. 
His  first  comic 
Aadr6  Messager,  oiicra,  La  Fan- 
Pieneh  comeoser  ,u,  Tom- 

U.Miniiiil 

duced  in  1885.  Of  many  light 
operas  the  best-known  include  La 
Basoche,  1890  ;  Lcs  P’tites  Michus, 
1897  ;  Veronique,  1898  (popular  in 
England  and  the  U.S.A.) ;  Eortimio, 
1907  ;  L’ Amour  Masque,  1923.  He 
also  composed  music  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  operetta,  Monsieur  Boaucaiiro. 
1919.  His  thr  '00-act  ballet,  Les 
Eeux  Pigeons,  1906,  was  long  in 
the  repertory  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
of  which  he  was  artistic  director 
1907-13.  A  similar  post  had  been 
held  at  Covent  Garden,  1901-06. 
Messager’ s  music  is  notable  for 
elegance  of  texture.  Ho  married 
Hope  Temple,  composer  of  ballads. 
He  died  Feb.  24,  1929. 

Messageries  Maritimes  de 
France,  French  steamship  line. 
Originally  founded  as  the  Mes¬ 
sageries  Imperiales  in  1851,  it 
served  Mediterranean  ports,  but 
later  extended  its  activities  to 
India,  Indo-Ohina,  China,  Australia, 
E.  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  S. 
America.  In  1921  the  Societe  des 
Services  Contractuels  des  Mes¬ 
sageries  Maritimes  was  formed  to 
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Maritimes  flag 


Messalina, 
Roman  empress 

Frorn  a  com 


operate  the  passenger  services,  but 
the  fAmpagnie  des  Messageries 
Maritimes  i-emained  in  charge  of 

I  liliP™  ij  Heavy  losses  were 

r  K  4  1\  4  ^  suffered  in  both 
I  IjvlVI  Great  Wars,  more 

[iilltiiK  ■.iilllllil.!liil  60  p.c.  of 

Messageries 

I  Maritimes  aag  destroyed  in  the 

Second.  By  1947, 
however,  all  pro-w'ar  services  had 
been  resumed  and  a  cargo  service 
to  S.  Africa  inaugurated.  The  head 
oil  ice  is  in  Paris. 

Messalina,  (ex.  a.d. 

48).  Roman  wanton.  Wife  of  the 

Roman  emperor  (Jhiudius  and 

mother  of  Brit- 

amiicus,  she 

dominated  her 

weak  h  UK  hand 

and,  with  his  M  i 

freedmen  Pal-  Ug  '  Si 

las  and  Nar- 

eissus,  virtu- 

ally  ruled  the 

empire.  Mat-  „  Messalina, 

Ovri  in  n  Roman  empress 

tens  came  to  a  ^ 

crisis  when  the 

euqiress,  notorioiLs  even  in  her  day 
for  licence,  having  become  ena¬ 
moured  of  Gains  Silius,  openly 
married  him.  Narcissus,  fearing 
for  his  owm  position,  opened  the 
eyes  of  Claudius  to  his  wife’s  char¬ 
acter,  but  only  with  difficulty  did 
he  convince  the  emperor  that  the 
pair  were  plotting  against  his  (the 
emperor’s)  life.  Claudius  then  or¬ 
dered  Messalina  to  be  put  to  death. 

Messalla  Corviims,  Marcus 
Valerius  (d.  c.  I  b.c.).  Roman 
statesman,  soldier,  and  man  of 
letters.  He  joined  the  republican 
party  and  fought  with  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  b.c. 
Subsequently  pardoned  by  Octa- 
vian,  he  rendered  him  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  in  his  struggle  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  the  Roman  world.  Soon 
after  Octavian  became  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus,  Messalla  retired 
into  private  life.  An  author  of 
some  note,  he  was  a  generous 
patron  of  letters. 

Messenia.  Country  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  the  S.W.  "of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  bounded  N.  by  Elis  and  Ar¬ 
cadia,  and  E.  by  Laconia.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  were  Dorians,  with  a 
blend  of  pre- Dorian  elements.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  largely  a 
long  series  of  wars  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Spartans,  who  conquered 
it  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  b.c.  A  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  emigrated,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  helots.  In  464  b.c.  they  re¬ 
volted,  and  after  holding  out  for 
five  years  were  allowed  to  emigrate 


to  Naupactiis.  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  had  broken  the  Spar¬ 
tan  power  in  371,  Epaminoiidas 
collected  the  Messenians  from 
their  places  of  exile  and  re-estab¬ 
lished  them  in  their  country, 
founding  the  city  of  IMessene  as 
their  capital.  With  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146,  Mes- 
senia  became  part  of  the  province 
of  Achaia. 

Messenia,  Kalamata,  or 
Koroxi,  Gulf  of.  Inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  indents  the 
8,  coast  of  Morea,  Greece.  About 
25  m.  long,  it  is  at  the  mouth 
about  35  m.  across,  and  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  Gulf  of  Laconia  on 
the  E.  by  a  peninsula  of  whicdi 
Cape  Matapan  is  the  termination. 
The  seaport  of  Kalamata  lies  at 
the  head. 

Messers chmitt,  Wilhelm  (b. 
189S).  German  aircraft  designer. 
Educated  at  Munich,  he  founded 
his  own  manufacturing  company 
at  Augsburg  in  1923.  With  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Nazi 
party,  his  designing  genius  was 
allowed  full  expression,  and  in 
1937  he  was  elected  honorary 
professor  and  a  member  of  the 
war  council.  The  Me  109  single¬ 
seat  fighter  (.s'ee  Aeroplane  illus., 
p.  132)  flew  in  the  Bpaiiish  Civil 
War.  In  April,  1939,  a  racing 
version  reached  the  then  record 
speed  of  481  m.p.h.  ;  in  1944-45 
the  standard  Me  109G,  with  full 
war  load,  including  three  20-min. 
cannon  and  two  machine-guns, 
could  attain  428  m.p.h.  and  fly 
in  action  at  nearly  40,000  ft.  The 
engine  was  a  Daimler-Benz  D.B. 
G05.  Other  outstanding  Messer- 
aehmitt  products  were  the  Me  110, 
210,  and  410,  all  twin-engined 
fighter  bombers ;  the  rocket- 
propelled  Me  163,  fastest  aircraft 
of  the  Second  Great  Wlar  (over 
550  m.p.h.)  ;  and  the  262  twin- 
engined  fighter,  most  successful 
of  German  jet-propelled  machines. 

Messiali  (Heb.  Mashiach,  one 
anointed).  Title  for  an  expected 
leader  of  the  Jews,  who  should 
deliver  the  nation  from  its  enemies 
and  secure  its  permanent  triumph 
and  peace.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  word,  Christ.  The  ceremony 
of  anointing  was  used  in  O.T.  days 
in  the  consecration  of  a  man  for 
the  office  of  king,  priest,  or  pro¬ 
phet,  who  by  this  ceremony  be¬ 
came  the  representative  and  agent 
of  Jehovah. 

The  Messianic  idea  is  implicit  in 
early  prophecy,  and  took  definite 
shape  in  those  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah  during  the  period  of 
Assyrian  aggression.  Its  fully 
developed  form  dates  from  about 
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the  period  of  the,  Exile.  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  period  indicate  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  at  once  a 
prince,  prophet,  and  victorious 
captain.  Whether  the  description 
of  Dcutero- Isaiah  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah  refers  primarily 
to  the  nation  or  to  an  individual 
is  much  disputed,  but  in  any 
ca.se  the  essential  idea  of  woiicl- 
salvation  through  vicarious  suifer- 
ing  formed  thenceforth  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Messianic  idea.  The 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  these 
prophecies  in  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Jesus  was  put  forth 
early  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
as  a  convincing  proof  that  He  was 
the  promised  Messiah  ;  hence  the 
universally  accepted  title  of  the 
C'lirist. 

Messiah.  Oratorio  by  Handel. 
Set  to  texts  from  the  Bible  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Charles  Jenneiis,  it  was 
composed  Aug.  22-Se]pt.  14,  1741, 
and  received  its  first  performance 
oa  April  13,  1742,  in  Dublin,  for 
charity.  The  work  has  always  been 
held  in  peculiar  affection  in 
England.  In  three  parts,  dealing 
broadly  with  the  prophecy  of  Our 
Lord’s  coming,  His  passion,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  it 
runs  through  a  range  of  emotions 
scarcely  paralleled  in  music,  allot¬ 
ting  to  the  solo  singers  (custom¬ 
arily  four),  the  chorus,  and  the 
orchestra,  the  expression  of  every 
mood  from  ecstatic  joy  to  passion¬ 
ate  grief.  Extra  accompaniments 
have  been  added  by  Mozart  and 
others,  but  now  the  tendency  is 
to  revert  as  far  as  possible  to 
Handel’s  own  scoring.  See  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus ;  Handel.  Consult 
Messiah,  J.  Herbage,  1948. 

Messianic  Hope,  The.  Term 
u.sed  in  Hebrew  and  Christian 
theology.  It  is  applied  to  the 
expectation,  constantly  expressed 
in  the  O.T.,  that  a  king  of  the 
house  of  David  would  arise  to 
deliver  Israel  from  oppression ; 
and  to  the  anticipation  by  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  they  recognize  as 
the  true  Messiah.  See  Messiah ; 
eo7isidt  The  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Messiah,  V.  H.  Stanton, 
1886 ;  Messianic  Prophecy,  C.  A. 
Briggs,  1886, 

Messidor,  Tenth  month  in  the 
year  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
calendar.  It  began  on  June  19  or 
20,  its  name  meaning  the  month 
of  harvest. 

Messina,  Maritime  prov.  of 
xS'.E.  Sicily.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  separated 
from  Italy  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait 
of  Messina.  The  surface  is  wholly 
hilly,  and  is  traversed  by  moun¬ 


tain  ranges  falling  N.  Uiiid  E.  to  ihc! 
sea,  the  only  rlys.  clinging  to  the 
coast.  The  liighest  jioiut  i.s  MouliC 
Soil,  alt.  6,000  fti.  Messina  is  l,h(‘ 
capifal,  other  important  towns 
being  Milazzo,  Bareellona,  aaid 
Carouia,  all  on  the  N.  coast.  Pro¬ 
ducts  include  sulphur,  copper,  (aiiai, 
flax,  fruit,  oil,  and  wine.  Area, 
1,254  sq.  ra.  Pop.  (1951 )  654,254. 

Messina  (aiic.  Zanele,  Me.Msana). 

Chty  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  (uipital 

of  the  prov.  of  Messina,  li.  stands 

- on  the  Strait  of 

Messina  in  the 

N.E.  of  the  prov., 

70  m.  N.  by  E.  of 

Syraeus(\  The 

harbour  is  one 

of  the  best  in 

Europe.  The 

„  town  is  IukJomI  by 
Messina  City  arms  ,  .  > , 

mountains,  and 

from  its  streets  line  vic'ws  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Calabrian  main¬ 
land,  as  the  strait  is  luu'c  only  about 
2  m.  wide.  The  roads  are  with^  and 
paved  with  lava.  Always  subjiH't 
to  seismio  di.stiirbamas  aaid  (li‘- 
vastated  by  plagues,  Mi'ssina  has 
yet  remained  a  handsome  and 
prosperous  city.  It  wuis  almost 
completely  destroyed  in  lliOS  by 
the  disastrous  earth((uak<M>f  Dee. 
28,  with  a  loss  of  77,000  liviss.  Some 
fa9ades  of  churehe.s  and  jiaJac'.es 
were  left.  The  wrecked  (’atlnalral 
had  been  founded  in  1098,  and 
finished  by  Roger  II.  The  city 
was  rebuilt;  and  in  1951  the 
population  was  220,790. 

Me.ssina  formerly  ranked  m^xt 
to  Palermo  in  Sicilian  importaneii. 
The  normal  exports  are  wine,  oil, 
essences,  pumico  stone,  orangi's, 
lemons,  and  li(|uorice.  Mannbie- 
tures  have  included  silk,  muslin, 
linen,  chemicals,  ami  cH,)ral  artieli^s. 
Fishing  is  important. 

Founded  about  the  Dth  century 
B.C.,  the  city  was  first  nanud 
Meaaone  by  Anaxilas  of  Hbegium, 
who  occupied  it  about  490  b.('.  It 
fell  successively  to  Athens,  Carth¬ 
age,  and  the  Mamertines,  and 
became  the  cause  of  the  first  Punic 
w^ar,  Rome  capturing  it  in  241  b.o. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in 
830,  and  by  the  Normans  in  10()2. 
A  century  later  it  passed  to  the 
hou.se  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  late 
in  the  13th  century  to  Spain, 
wLich  retained  it  until  1713. 
British  troops  occupied  the  (dty 
for  several  years  before  the  peai'e 
of  1814.  In  1848  it  was  taken 
by  Neapolitan  troops.  Iri'om 
Messina  the  German  cruisers 
Goeben  and  Breslau,  escaped  into 
the  Dardanelles,  Aug.  1914. 

The  fall  of  Messina  in  the  Second 
Great  War  marked  the  end  of  tln^ 
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3S-(lay  eaunpaign  in  Siiuly.  On 
Aug.  1(),  1943,  tliere  W'cre  simul¬ 
taneous  lamliiigs  by  British  forces 
at  Siuiletta,  8  in.  S.  of  the  city, 
and  U.S.  forces  iu>ar  Mila/.zo,  8m. 
1.0  the  \V.  U.S.  troops  reached 
Mi'.ssiiui  tliai  evcuiing,  British 
units  joiiii'd  them  early  next 
morning.  4’h<^  ( iennans  had  with- 
drawn  l.o  ih(‘  mainland.  The  luir- 
hour  was  wtvelnsl,  but  though  the 
eily  had  lasui  homhtal  from  the  air 
it  siilbuxHl  no  other  serious  damage. 

Messina,  Stilait  op  (anc.  Fre, 
fu>n  Sirulfun  ov  MavieHluiun).  Sea 
jiassage  b(‘tw(Hm  Sicily  and  Italy, 
eonmwtiiig  the  Tyrrlienian  and 
Ionian  Sea,s.  Ahout  20  m.  in 
l(mgUi,  its  width  varies  between 
2  m.  and  15  ni,  9’lu‘  dei'p  channel 
and  strong  <!niTent  hinder  naviga¬ 
tion.  See  S(iylla,  and  (diaryhdis. 

Messines  Kidg'e.  Rising  ground 
in  Ihdginm,  N.  of  the  village  of 
MessiiU's,  (>  m.  S.  of  Ypres ;  a 
l)rominent  batth^ground  of  the 
wc'stern  fi'oiii,  in  the  First  Great 
\Va.r.  Tho  village  a,n(l  ridge  were 
Htdziul  by  tlii^  (jJermans  on  Nov.  1, 
191  d,  after  a  two-day  stand  by  the 
British  cavalry  eorjis.  Its  ruins 
thenuiftnr  dominattHl  tlu^  British 
positions  to  tb<^  W.  until  the  battle 
of  MessiiH'H,  Juno  5-15,  1917.  The 
Gmunari  positions  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  strong,  their  line  form¬ 
ing  a  deoi)  saliimt/  in  the  British 
front.,  with  total  kmgth  of  10  m., 
ovcu’looking  t,li(^  British  position 
at  Ypres.  Forciss  engaged  in 
t.hat  hai.th^  w<u'(^  the  Briti.sh 
2u(l  army  (Phnner),  with  12 
divisions,  approx.  200,000  men, 
and  t.bo  dth  (h'rman  army 
(Sixt  von  Arnim)  of  14.^  divisions. 

British  objiud.  was  to  capture 
th(^  ri(lg(\  with  the  villages  of 
Mi‘SHim\s  and  Wytsidiaet.e  at  the 
S.  a,n(l  N.  (‘xt  nmuties  respectively, 
also  th<^  second  (huiuan  defence 
lino  (Oositaveriu^  lin<')  well  to  the 
E.  of  tli(^  ri(lg(^  Ah  a  preparation, 
(l(Hvp  mining  was  used  by  the 
British  to  an  uiipreiuHlentedextent. 
Niuetemi  miiu^s  had  been  driven 
and  charged  with  ex^jlcsive  many 
mont.hs  l)etbr(^.  Sappers  had 
tnnmdkul  dm', ply  in  the  marshy 
ground  Ix'muUh  the  ridge. 

A  violent  British  artillery  bom- 
bardnumt  began  May  28,  continu¬ 
ing  until  Juno  7,  while  British 
planes  W(n“(^  also  active  in  bombing 
German  eommimieatioiia.  The 
attack  began  at  3.10  a.m,  of  Juno  7 
with  tlio  explosion  of  ilio  mines, 
which  obangod  the  entire  land¬ 
scape,  creating  huge  craters.  In¬ 
fantry  with  40  tanks  tlnni  ad¬ 
vanced  nnd(  r  inachine-gun  bar¬ 
rage.  New  Zealanders  captured 
Messim's  at  7  a.m. ;  on  their  right 
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Messines,  Map  indicating  ground  taken  by  the 'British  1943).  Britiah 
in  the  battle  o!  June  ^-15, 1917  administrator. 

tho  3rd  Australian  div.  (IMouash)  Bom  June  12,  1865,  he  was  edu- 
reached  its  objective  in  1  hour  eated  at  Aberdeen  university  and 
40  mins.  Wytschacte  fell  ne*xt :  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Entering 
and  by  10  a.m.  the  Gorman  front  the  Indian  civil  service  in  ISp,  he 
lino  had  been  taken.  In  the  hold  important  posts  in  the  United 
afternoon  the  attack  on  the  second  Provinces,  and.  after  acting  as  sec- 
linc  began.  Oosttaverne  fell  after  retary  to  the  financial  department 
half  an  hour.  By  8  p.m.  the  of  the  government  of  India,  re- 
German  trench  system  N.  and  S.  turned  to  the  United  Provinces  as 
ofthat  village  wasin  British  hands,  lieut.-gov.  in  1912.  He  resigrmd  on 
Two  German  counter-attacks  appointment  as  finance  member  of 
next  day  were  easily  rcimlscd,  the  viceroy’s  executive  council  in 
and  the  British  advance  continued  1918.  Meston,  a  strong  Liberal, 
for  some  days,  aided  by  German  was  influential  in  shaping  the  Mon- 
withdrawals  from  their  positions  tagu-Chelmsford  reforms.  On  his 
W.  of  the  Lys  {see  map).  British  retirement  in  1919,  he  was  raised  to 
losses  in  the  battle  were  25,000.  the  peerage.  He  published  Nation- 
German  losses  were  far  greater,  hood  for  India  in  1931.  He  died 
and  included  7,200  taken  prisoner.  Oct.  7,  1943,  and  was  succeeded 
The  ridge  was  held  by  the  by  his  son  Uougall  (b.  1894),  bar- 
British  until  April  12,  1918,  when  rister  and  anthority  on  town  end 
during  the  second  great  German  country  planning.  . 

offensive  of  that  spring,  they  were  Mestre.  Town  of  Italy,  in  the 


English  law,  the 
dwe  lling-house 
and  curtilage, 
outbuildings, 
and  adjacent 
land,  e.g.  the  gar¬ 
den  surrounding 
a  house,  enjoyed 
therewith.  In 
Scotland  it  is  the 
principal  dwell¬ 
ing-house  of  a 
barony.  Pron. 
Mess-wij . 

Mestizo  (Sp. 
from  Lat.  viix~ 
tiis, mixed).  Half- 
breed,  especially 
the  ofi’spring,  and 
their  descend¬ 
ants,  of  a  Span¬ 
iard  or  Portu¬ 
guese  and  an 
American  In¬ 
dian.  The  fem¬ 
inine  is  mestiza. 
The  term  pre¬ 
ferred  in  Brazil 
is  Mamaluco;  in 
the  central 
American  repub¬ 
lics  it  is  Ladino. 
^S'ee  Gauchos. 

Meston, 
James  Scorgie 
Meston,  1st 
Baron  (1865- 


forced  to  abandon  all  the  gains  of 
1917  ;  but  was  retaken  Sept.  30, 
by  the  2nd  army  in  its  successful 
advance  during  the  battle  of 


MesVe.  Town  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Venice.  It  stands  on  a 
lagoon,  6  m.  by  rly.  N.W.,  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  has  a  long  viaduct  over 
which  trains  from  that  city  pass. 

.A  .  ■  ^ 


Flanders.  A  memorial  erected  It  is  an  important  junction  tor 

—  »  -  J^.4  mm  r¥^  •  1  _  _  _ _ C’ 


on  the  ridge  commemorates  839 
New  Zealand  soldiers  wdiose  graves 
are  unknown.  See  Ypres  Battles. 

Messuage  (Anglo-Fr.  mes7iago, 
conn,  with  ifinisdii,  house).  In 


Vienna,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  and  San 
Giuliano.  It  has  foundries  and 
sawmills,  Pop.  11,750. 

Mestrovic,  Ivan  (b.  1883). 

Yug<i.shLV  Hciilpior,  BiU'ti  at  Ota- 


vice,  Dalmatia,  Aug-  15,  1883,  he 
was  a  shepherd  boy  who  showed  a 
talent  for  carving.  Having  been 
apprenticed  to  a  master  mason  at 
Split  (8palato),  he  later  studied  at 
the  academy  in  Vienna.  He  exhil)- 
ited  there  from  1902  and  in  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals  from  1907,  showing 
26  pieces  of 
sculpture  at 
Venice  in  1914. 

After  the  First 
Great  War  he 
lived  at  Zag¬ 
reb,  where  in 
1922  he  be¬ 
came  rector  of 

the  academy.  , 

Tn  flip  fnre-  Mestrovic, 

in  tile  loie  Yugoslav  sculptor 
front  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Slav  apiiit,  hisTvork 
may  he  divided  into  three  stylistic 
periods  :  early  compositions  ;  in¬ 
spiration  derived  from  archaic 
Greece,  1907-14 ;  and  a  phase  which 
showed  Byzantine  and  Ginquecento 
influences.  Although  wood  was  his 
favourite  medium,  he  used  marble,^ 
stone,  and  granite.  His  chief 
works  include  the  memorial  chapel 
at  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa),  and  a 
memorial  to  an  unknown  soldier  at 
Belgrade.  He  became  a  professor 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.S.A.,  in 
1955.  See  illus.  in  p.  637. 

Meta.  River  and  territory  (in¬ 
tendency)  of  Colombia,  South 
America.  The  river  is  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Orinoco.  Rising 
in  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  about 
40  m.  S.  of  Bogota,  and  flowing 
N.E.,  it  joins  the  Orinoco  after  a 
course  of  650  m.  From  Galabozo  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Col¬ 
ombia  and  Venezuela.  It  contains 
many  islands,  and  is  navigable  by 
small  steamers  at  high  water  for 
about  a  third  of  its  course.  Meta 
intendency  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
organized  politically.  The  chief 
town  is  Villavicencio,  situated  S.E. 
of  Bogota.  Area,  32,900  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1951)  67,492. 

Metabolism  (Gr.  metahole,  a 
change).  Term  embracing  all  the 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in 
living  tissues.  It  is  divided  into 
anabolism,  the  building  up  of  tis¬ 
sues  from  simpler  substances,  and 
catabolism,  the  breaking  down  of 
tissues  into  simpler  bodies.  In  the 
ordinary  liealbhy  individual  who  is 
not  gaining  weight,  anabolism  and 
catabolism  just  balance  each  other, 
i.e.  the  intake  of  food  and  oxygen 
employed  in  constructive  processes 
neutiulise  the  destructive  processes 
which  yield  the  waste  products 
thrown  out  of  the  body  in  the  ex¬ 
creta  and  from  the  skin  and  lungs. 
In  the  grrnving  child  anabolism 
.  (‘X(‘e(Hls  ('atal)olism,  and  in  wasting 
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diseases  or  old  age  catabolism  is 
in  excess.  See  Anabolism  ;  Life. 

Bletacarpus.  Tlie  five  bones  of 
the  hand,  which  articulate  above 
with  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and 
below  with  the  fingers  and  thumb. 
They  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  arch  with  the  cavity  for¬ 
wards.  At  their  upper  extremities, 
the  metacarpal  bones  terminate  in 
expanded  articular  surfaces,  and 
at  their  lower  ends  in  rounded 
heads,  which  articulate  with  cor¬ 
responding  depressions  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers.  Sec  Anatomy  ;  Carpus. 

Metacentre.  Point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  vertical  through  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  a  floating 


Metacenfcre.  Diagram  showing  the 
metacentre  (M)  and  centre  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  (H)  oE  a  floating  body.  See  text 


body  with  the  vertical  through  the 
new  centre  of  buoyancy  when  the 
body  is  slightly  displaced.  If,  in 
the  figures,  G  is  the  centre  of  grav¬ 
ity  of  a  floating  body,  and  H  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced 
water,  the  two  points  G  and  H,  if 
the  floating  body  is  in  eqiiilibrium, 
must  be  above  one  another.  If  the 
body  is  tilted,  then  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid  is  no 
longer  at  H  but  at  some  point  H'. 
The  point  M  where  the  vertical 
through  H'  cuts  the  old  vertical 
through  H  is  the  ntietacentre.  If 
this  point  is  above  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  the  floating 
body  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  the 
forces  acting  on  it  tending  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  original  position. 

If,  however,  M  falls  below  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating 
body,  the  equilibrium  is  tmstable. 
The  higher  the  metacenbre,  the 
more  stable  is  the  equilibrium. 
This  principle  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  designing  ships,  which  are 
ballasted  so  as  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  well  below  the  meta¬ 
centre.  In  complicated  structures, 
e.y.  a  battleship  with  heavy  gun 
turrets,  the  calculations  of  the 
positions  of  the  metacentre  occupy 
weeks  or  months. 

Metadyne,  A  special  form  of 
direct  current  generator  or  dy¬ 
namo.  It  is  provided  with  a  second 
set  of  brushes  operating  on  a  diff¬ 
erent  part  of  the  commutator.  By 
varying  the  method  of  connexion 
and  the  design  of  the  field  magnet 


windings,  it  can  be  made  to  act 
as  a  constant-current  U.C.  trans¬ 
former  of  variable  ratio,  or  a  power 
amplifier  to  enable  weak  signal  ” 
currents  to  cause  very  hvrge  VHiria- 
tions  (up  to  10,000  times  tlu'. 
power)  in  otluT  circuits.  A  special 
form  is  known  as  an  amplidync. 
The  metadyne  has  wicle  a,pplica- 
tioii  to  traction  control  in  pla,c;e  of 
plain  resistance,  control,  giving  fas¬ 
ter  and  smoother  acceleration,  and 
allowing  power  to  bo  fed  back  to 
the  line  when  a  train  is  slowing. 

Metal  (Gr.  mHallon.,  mine).  Any 
one  of  the  metallic  elements.  Brass 
and  many  other  alloys  arc  metals  in 
the  commercial  sense.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  broadly  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  the  metals  and 
the  non-metals,  but  there  is  a 
group  of  elemeut.s  which  some¬ 
times  appear  to  bo  mofals  aiinl 
somotimes  not  ;  tbeso  arc^  Unown  n,s 
semi-mctals  or  metalloids  {q.v.). 
Philosophers  throughout  the  ages 
have  attempted  to  give  comphdn 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
metallic  group  of  natural  olomonts. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  clea,r  definition 
was  given  by  the  Latin  writ(U', 
who  adopted  the  name  G(d)(u' ;  be 
said,  “  Mctallum  cst  corpus  misci- 
bilc,  fusibile,  et  sub  mallco  ox  omni 
dimensiono  extendi  bile.”  This 
description  covers  all  the  UKd^als, 
oven  including  mercury,  which  be¬ 
haves  like  any  other  metal  wluni 
frozen,  although  in  Gebers’  time 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  metal. 

Blumcnbach,  at  the  br^gimiing 
of  the  19th  century,  said  that  “  in 
strictness,  metals  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  among  combustihhi  fossils  ” 
[with  .sulphur,  graphite,  bitiinum, 
and  diamond].  ‘'They  a, re  dis¬ 
tinguished  however  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  properties.  .  .  ,  they  arc  tlu', 
heaviest  objects  in  nature  and  the 
most  perfectly  opaquo  of  all  the 
fossils  ;  they  all  have  the  lustrci, 
from  that  circumstance  callcil 
metallic  ;  their  fracture  is  generally 
uneven  ;  and  many  of  them  possess 
ductility  ....  They  are  rondorod 
fluid  by  caloric,  i.e.  tlicy  melt.  .  .  . 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  . .  .  all 
are  soluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  or 
nitro-muriatic  acids  and  arcc  most 
perfect  conductors  of  electricity.” 
Apart  from  the  inaccuracjy  of  the 
first  statement— metals  range  from 
iridium  and  osmium  with  spoeific! 
graviticisof  more  than  22  to  lithium, 
which  is  little  more  than  half  as 
heavy  as  water— the  description  is 
as  complete  and  true  as  those 
suggested  by  later  authors.  Only 
a  mathematical  physicist  c^an  give 
a  more  precise  definition  of  a 
metal  ;  he  regards  metals  as  an 
array  of  positive  ions  held  to¬ 


gether  l)y  the  attraction  of  the 
int(‘rveiiing  valency  oJcctroiis,  a 
conception  of  the  met;diic  linkac^e 
duo  to  Pa,idiug.  ^ 

Met.als  thernscKms  differ  widely  in 
propcrti(\s,  an  (example  being  the 
ramge  of  temps,  over  which  their 
meldng  points  are  spread,  from 
nUM-c.ury  a,t,  — .‘hS-o"  (j.  to  rhenium 
at  more  tliau  0.  Broadly 

they  may  be  divided  into  noble 
and  base  metals,  the,  former  beina 
resistant  to  (!ori’osion  and  to  some 
extamt  to  ero.sion.  \n  this  group  are 
gold,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium, 
platinum,  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
and  silver.  Divdsiou  of  tihe  base 
medals  ma,y  bo  made  into  the  light 
medals, aluminium  and  magnesium; 
the  ceunmon^  metals,  irein,  empper,' 
ziuet  leaul,  tin,  nicked,  elirninium, 
tuugstiem,  niangiiuevsc',,  vanadium, 
cobalt,  molybdemim,  cadmium, 
and  titanium  ;  tlu^  liepiid  metal’, 
nu'reiury;  the  alkali  metals,  cal¬ 
cium,  Htnmtium,  barium,  lithium, 
sodium,  i)0t4vssinm,  rubidium,  and 
e.a/esiuiu  ;  the^  semii-niediails,  arsenic, 
antimony,  bismuth,  silicon,  selen¬ 
ium,  and  tedlurium  ;  the  radio- 
aetive^  medals,  radium,  thorium, 
and  urn, Ilium  ;  and  the  rare  metals, 
beu-yllium,  euu'ium,  colnmbium  or 
niobium,  elysprosium,  eirbium, 
emro[)ium,  gadeiliuium,  gallium, 
geuanauium,  hafuimn,  indium,  lan- 
tlianum,  neaidymium,  prasaeo- 
dymiiim,  rhemium,  samarium, 
seaindimn,  tantalum,  terbium, 
thallium,  thulium,  ytterbium, 
yttrium,  and  zirconium'.  Each  is 
deseadbeal  in  this  eiicyedopcdia. 

Metaldehyde.  ( \]\ r,oO..,.  White 
crystalline  emm pound  used  as  a 
solid  filed.  It  is  produced  by  tlie 
polynuudsal  ion  of  aeudaldehyele. 

Metal  Fatigue,  Sec  Fatigue  (in 
metal  In  rgy). 

Metallogcuetic  Epoch.  In 
mining  gemhigy,  a  peudod  in  geo- 
logieial  time  whem  emnditiems  wore 
fa-vourable^  ibr  tlu>  deposition  of 
usedtil  miimrals.  A  medallogemotio 
epocdi  is  oftem  short  and  transitory, 
but  may  be^  of  long  duratiioii. 

Deposits  Ibrineel  by  weathering 
procevsse'H  anel  seHlimcntation  are 
ne)t  eioidineel  to  })artiejular  porioda 
in  the  enadh’s  histiory,  but  it  is 
found  tlmf  deq^osits  genetically 
emtuu'.cted  with  igneous  rocks  are, 
like^  igimous  Uictivity,  often  aaso- 
ciaieal  wdth  peudods  of  preifound 
disturbaii(;e  alfiliated  with  folding 
and  mountain  building.  For  this 
re^asem  fu’ominent  medallogeiietic 
eqiochs  occurreul  in  Palaeozoic, 
liereiynian  and  Teu'tiary  times. 

Metallogenetic  Province, 
Te*rm  nseul  in  mining  gemlogy  for  an 
areui  cdiaraediOtdse.d  by  a  specific 
ty])c  of  orei  miimralisation.  For 


metallography 

instance,  the  tin-inu«sten  Ih^lds  of 
Malaya,  Ihirnia,  Siam,  S.  (Ihhui, 
and  Indonesia  constitute  on(‘ 
metalloyfenetio  provinee  ;  gold, 
copper,  and  lead-zinc  provinc-es 
are  found  in  the  U.S.A.  and  elsiv 
where.  The*  mineralisation  in  any 
one  province  inu'd  not  necc'ssarily 
have  been  fornuMl  during  om^ 
metallogenetic  ei)och_  (r/.r.),  e.<j. 

there  were  two  ])(‘riods  o(  tin 
mineralisation  in  tlu^  Nigerian 
province,  and  three  in  Australia. 

MetallogTaphy  (Nr.  metailon, 
mine;  (jraphe'uu  to  write),  ddiat 
branch  of  scienct^  which  labiates  to 
the  constitution  ajid  structuri'  and 
their  relation  to  tlu^  propertic^s,  of 
metals  and  alloys.  Such  a  delini- 
tion  emhraces  mim'ographic  ^  and 
inacrographic  examination,  X-ray 
cliffractiou.  X-ray  and  gamma, -ray 
radiography,  electron  iniiu'osimpy, 
electron  di'lfraction,  IVactograiiliy, 
ultra-violet  light  crack  detection, 
physical  testing,  and  thmunal  ana¬ 
lysis.  All  have  been  used  to  ('liable 
the  metallurgist  t,o  understand  tin* 
behaviour  of  metals  and  alloys,  and 
so  to  improve  on  their  prO]>erties 
and  methods  of  production.  The 
metallograi)h(u-,  who  is  depimdent 
on  the  metallurgical  analyst  for 
the  fundamentaf  know'ledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  metals  or  alloys 
under  consideration,  examines  and 
tests  metals  at  all  stages  in  pro¬ 
duction,  to  ensure  that,  tlu',  (inished 
article  will  perform  the  duty  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

Early  iron-founders  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  knowleclgc  from 
the  examination  of  the  lra('inres 
of  broken  samples  of  their  product. 

j  rf*  "A. 
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This  method,  though  crude,  and  scopes  in  normal  use  give  iiiagni- 
relying  entirely  on  the  experience  fieations  of  from  20  to  2. <100  times, 
of  the  men  working  the  metal,  is  the  higher  magnilications  necessi- 
still  to  some  extent)  in  use.  For  tating  the  use  of  an  oil  immersion 
example,  during  the  refining  of  lens.  The  resolution  can  be  im- 
copixir,  samples  of  metal  from  the  proved  at  magnitieations  up  to 
baf,h  ma,y  be  east  and  broken  to  7,000  cliams.  by  using  ultra-violet 
d(‘,t(wmin'c  the  “  pitch  ”  of  the  light.  J^hotography  is  essential 
copper.  When  failures  ooeur  during  when  such  liglit  is  used  as  the  eye 
use,  the  cause  can  often  be  ascer-  is  not  sensitive  to  it. 
taiiicd  by  looking  at  the  fracture.  The  specimen  is  cut  so  that  the 
A  natural  development  of  this  is  part  to  be  examined  is  reasonably 
maerographic  examination.  This  level.  The  surface  is  finely  ground 
shows  mode  of  solidific'ation  of  the  on  a  series  of  emery  papers  of  de- 
nudal,  growth  of  crystals,  non-  creasing  coarseness.  The  specimen 
nnil’ormity  of  ('omposition  due  to  is  now  ready  for  polishing,  which 
sogregafimi,  iihysical  defects,  non-  may  be  carried  out  by  hand  or  on 
metallic  inclusions,  method  of  a  small  rotating  wheel^  on  ^  a 
manufaeture  (c.f/.  casting  or  forg-  chamois  leather  or  cloth  with  suit¬ 
ing),  strain  in  the  metal,  etc.  able  polishing  powders.  Some  of 
In  1861  Henry  C.  Sorby  of  the  work  in  the  latter  stages  can 
Sludheld  initiated  the  systematic  be  reduced  by  polishing  electro - 
examination  of  metals  under  the  lytically,  after  grinding,  by  making 
microscope,  and  followed  this  hy  the  sample  the  anode  of  an  electro - 
taking  ])hot(^graphs  of  what  he  lytic  cell,  with  an  acid  electrolyte, 
saw.  Now  no  metallurgical  labora-  often  phosphoric  acid, 
tory  can  exist  without  a  metal-  Under  the  microscope  the  sur- 
lurgical  microscope,  which  differs  face  of  the  specimen  will  now  ap- 
sHHitly  from  the  conventional  pear  smooth  except  where  there 
microsco])c  used  hy  doctors  are  cracks,  non- metallic  inclusions, 
and  chemists,  since  instead  of  coloured  constituents,  blow-holes, 
transmitted  light,  it  uses  reflected  or  other  defects.  These  should 
light.  As  metals  are  opaque,  a  be  noted  before  the  next  stage 
ca,rcfully  polished  specimen  is  exa-  of  the  process,  which  is  etching, 
mined  imdcr  light  introduced  into  Under  this  process,  first  the  boun- 
thc  tube  of  the  microscope  and  re-  daries  of  the  grains  appear  and 
llecd/cd  through  a  right  angle  by  a  then  various  degrees  of  shading  in 
prism  or  thin  glass  slip  through  the  the  different  grains.  This  is  be- 
obioctive  lens,  which  brings  it  to  a  cause  all  the  grains  are  not  etched 
focus  oil  the  specimen.  The  light  uniformly  ;  small  facets  are  mrmed 
is  then  reflected  back  through  the  and  the  angle  of  these  fi^pets, 
objective,  this  time  past  the  prism  which  are_  parallel  in  each  mdi- 
or  through  the  glass  slip,  and  so  to  vidual  grain,  varies  from  grain  to 
the  eyepiece.  Metallurgical  micro-  grain,  depending  on  the  orienta- 
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-V.  ^  castiron,  unetched  (mag.  600) 

Metallography.  Photomicrograph  exampl^  o£  iron,  steel,  and  some  auoy^  U)  u  y  p  in  a  steel,  0-85  p.c 

(2)  The  same  but  etched  (mag.  600).  (3)  Mild  steel  with  g  ^  250)  (6)  85  p.c.  copper,  15  p.c 

carbon  (mag.  800).  (5)  Al^pha-beta  brass  ;  ®n^®250)  (8)  Bearing  metal;  80  p.c.  tin,  15  p.c 

tm  (mag.  250).  (7)  Light  alloy  alammmm  12  p.c  ‘"SO'jgo) 
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tion  of  the  giMin.  Thus  t>ne  gram 
will  retlect  most  of  the  light  out¬ 
side  the  microscope  and  so  will 
appear  dark,  while  its  neighbour 
may  reflect  most  of  it  hack  into 
the  objective  lens,  thus  appearing 
bright.  Also  in  an  alloy  the 
various  constituents  may  cteh 
differently,  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  distinguished  under  the 
microscope  [Figa.  1  to  8). 

For  lower  magnifications,  a 
macrosection  can  be  photograplietl 
on  to  a  fine-grained  photographic 
emulsion,  after  which  the  portions 
of  the  photograph  which  are  of 
interest  are  enlarged  up  to  magni¬ 
fications  oft*.  200  diams. 

Microscopic  examination  is 
limited  to  the  visible  surface  of  the 
metal ;  to  uiulerstand  its  internal 
structure  X-rays  are  used,  in  two 
distinct  ways.  First,  castings, 
forgings,  etc.,  can  be  examined 
radiographically  to  locate  in¬ 
clusions,  cracks,  and  other  faults 
in  manufacture.  Greater  pene¬ 
tration  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
gamma  rays  {q.v.),  But  the  actual 
positions  of  the  atoms  themselves 
can  be  located  by  means  of  X-ray 
crystal  anal3\sis  or  diffraction. 

The  metallographer  gains  much 
of  his  important  information  by 
thermal  analysis.  Alloys  are  cooled 
from  above  their  melting  points  to 
room  temps.,  the  time  and  temp, 
being  accurately  recorded,  so  that 
it  can  be  plotted.  If  a  series 
of  alloys  of  two  metals  is  treated 
in  this  way,  an  equilibrium  or  con¬ 
stitution  diagram  can  be  diuwn. 


John  Percy,  professor  of  metal- 
Inrgy  (Gr.  metallon,  mine,  ergos, 
worker)  at  the  royal  school  of 
hBnes  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  described  metallurgy  as 
“  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
their  ores  and  adapting  them  to 
various  processes  of  manufacture.” 
His  definition  is  true  today,  al¬ 
though  the  scope  of  the  metallur¬ 
gist’s  activities  has  widened  enor¬ 
mously  since  that  time  until  today 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  an 
article  during  the  manufacture  of 
which  some  metal-containing  im¬ 
plement  has  not  been  used. 

The  art  of  metallurgy  has  been 
practised  by  man  from  his  earliest 
days.  The  only  source  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  early  metallurgy,  however, 


and  from  this  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained.  FU'clrie 
fiirmuvs  and  tlui  most  aecuralio 
pyrometers  ai'c  used  tor  this  work 
in  up-to-date  laboratories. 

Knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
metals  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  increased  application  of 
industrial  X-ray  teelmiciue  in 
crystallography  and  for  analysis 
and  lauit  (leteetion,  ami  by  the 
advent  of  the  electron  mieroscopia 
Behaviour  of  metals  undm*  work¬ 
ing  conditions  can  be  determined 
by  photographing  by  polaris(al 
light  models  made  in  traaispari'iit 
plastic  while  subjected  to  similar 
loads.  The  pattern  and  formation 
of  the  colour  fringt‘s  in  the  ri^sult- 
ing  pictures  indicate  the  magnitnde 
and  inclination  of  the  strc'ssivs. 
This  technique  is  known  as  photo¬ 
elastic  stress  analysis,  Assay¬ 
ing;  Copper;  Electron  Mim'o- 
scope ;  Etching  (Metatlurgy)  ; 
Macrostnieturo  ;  Miia-oseope  ;  Mi- 
crostructure ;  Polishing ;  pyro¬ 
meter,  etc. 

Metalloid  (Gr.  metallon,  mine). 
Term  sometimes  used  to  divscrihc^ 
those  elements  which  exhibit  simie 
projierties  of  a  metal  and  sonu^  of 
a  non-metal.  Zme,  thonghi  by 
Paracelsus  to  bo  a  bastard  of  the 
metals,”  is  now  known  to  he  a 
metal.  The  semi-metals  are  ar¬ 
senic ,  an  ti  mo  iiy,  b  i  s  m  u  1.  h ,  s(d  (un  i  m 
tellurium,  silicon.  The  division  is 
not  scientific,  and  the  dcs(‘i’i|)tion 
metalloid,  sometimes  iisial  by 
chemists  and  inetallurgists,  is  not 
generally  considered  desirable. 


is  the  objects  and  articles  brouglit 
to  light  by  the  excavations  of 
archaeologists.  Gold  was  almost 
without  cloubt  the  first  metal  to 
bo  discovered  and  used,  chiivlly  as 
an  ornament.  It  is  probable  that 
late  Neolithic  man  cliscovi'.red 
metals  and  so  becam(^  tlui  (irst 
metallurgist.  Evidence  has  bexm 
found  that  indicates  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  art  at  least  6,000  years 
ago.  One  of  the  oldest  surviving 
products  of  the  metallurgist  is  a 
copper  pill,  now  in  the  British 
museum,  probably  us(',d  for  the 
fast(^ning  of  a  goatskin  ovm*  the 
shoulders  of  its  owiuu*.  'J’lfis,  found 
in  a  predynastki  Egyptian  gTa.ve, 
is  probably  more  than  (i,0(K)  yeai's 
old.  Cast  copper  weapons  have 


l)(‘i‘n  found  in  later  Egyptian 
gra,v(*s  of  c.  floOO  n.c.,  and  very 
wmll  made  copper  basins  and  ewers 
wei(‘  produced  for  domestic  use  bv 
2.600  11.(1. 

It  is  likely  that  tlu'  order  of 
discovery  of  metals  was  different 
in  ddl'orcmt  ivgioris.  The  metals 
which  occur  native— gold,  silver, 
c()p[)ei*,  iron— are  very  irregular  hi 
their  occurnuice.  Native  copper 
occurs  ill  a.ppriH'iahle  amounts  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district  of  X. 
America,  in  (Jhilc,  jmrts  of  China, 
Bolivia.,  Aiistra,lia.,  and  in  Cornwall, 
Enghuid,  Silver  is  associated  with 
the  gold.  Iron  occurs  native  as 
meteorites  clii(>fly  in  N.  and  S. 
Annu'icas  whih'  tiaa’c  is  an  occur- 
reiic(‘  of  iron  ol  tihuric  origin  in 
Greenland.  But.  the  discovery  ofthe 
native  iiudals  must  have  affected 
the  Stone  Age  culture  only 
slightly  and  no  big  change  would 
hi'  felt  until  tlu^  art  of  extracting 
metais  from  tiieir  ores,  melting 
and  casting  tliiun  was  discovered. 

Orif^in  oS  Smelting 

It  is  thought  ihati  the  original 
sUK'lting  opm-ation  was  the  ”acci- 
dc'iital  ri'duction  of  a  mineral- 
hearing  stone,  which  happened  to 
be  UHC'd  as  pavt  of  a  ring  of  stones 
surrounding  a  camp  liri',  A  piece  of 
copper  carboimtc,  brown  iron  ore, 
or  t.inst.onc  being  hi'ated  and  re¬ 
duced  in  the  fire  embers  would 
produce^  a  small  lump  of  metal.  It 
would  be  a  relatively  simple  step 
to  mak(!  a.n  opem  furnace  for  the 
express  purpose  of  jirodiicing  what 
must  buiVe  sei'UU'd  a  very  desirable 
material  to  the  man  who,  until 
then,  bad  ha,d  nolhing  hut  stone  to 
work  M'itJi.  Bronze  was  probably 
prodiUH'd  aeciihmt.ally  in  this  way, 
owing  to  the  elosi'i  association  of 
eo])per  and  tin  ores,  and  this 
started  tlu^  great  Bronze  Ago, 
whicli  is  thought  to  have  begun  in 
Egypt  and  Ufi^stern  Asia  about 
2500  B.C1.  and  to  liave  reached 
(leiitral  Euro}Ki  by  c.  2000  B.c. 
Th(3  iii'stf  simple  furnace  would  he 
just  a  fire  witii  a  small  cavity  in 
tli(^  hearth  of  tiie  fire  to  receive  the 
molten  metal.  Bucli  erudo  furnaces 
wen^  still  in  use  in  dapan  at  the 
end  of  tiio  IDl.li  (‘entury  and  may 
st/ill  be  seen  in  use  in  parts  of 
Africa. 

Small  objects  of  meteoric  iron 
are  occa.Hionally  found  in  pre- 
dyiiastic  graves  in  Egypt,  and  irejn 
ores  wcri'  oc'casiunally  worked  in 
Mesopotamia  during  t.ho  third 
milk'imium  u.d.  Eai’ly  iron  was 
not  cast.,  a,s  funuici's  t.liai  would 
a.t.taiii  lla^  high  ti'inpcratuiTs 
u(*ed(Ml  were  not  H.vailal)lc,  hut 
was  wrought,  by  heating  the  ore 
with  a  roiUicing  agent  and  then 


METALLURGY  :  WORKING  OF  METALS 

r.  D.  L.  Noakes.  B.So.,  Lecturei*  on  MotalluriKy, 
Imperial  Coll,  of  Science,  London  tTnivoraity 

The  Jiistoi'y  of  metallurgy,  and  some  general  account  of  the  niethoUs 
used  from  time  to  time  in  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores, 
are  given  here.  For  specific  details,  see  under  the  various  melals, 
Copper ;  Gold ;  Iron,  etc.  See  also  Blast  F urnace ;  Cyanide  Process ; 
Ferro-Alloys ;  Flotation;  Mineral  Dressing;  Potoder  Metallurgy 
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hammering  out,  the  pieces  of  slag. 
Olaaiie(‘  eondii  ions  may  allow  st(‘els 
to  he  produced  in  this  Avay,  and  the 
Hittii(“S  maslc'n'd  this  t.eehnitpie 
not  long  after  1400  1L(1.  ;  by  LOOO, 
the  iron  industry  had  spread 
to  Europe.  Beautiful  Damascus 
blades  were  matle  hefoi'e  the  t.ime 
of  Diocletian,  c.  a.  n.  .‘100,  of  steel 
whose  (piality  is  seareely  eipuilled 
even  today.  Idiere  are  some  in¬ 
dications  that  iron  may  have  been 
cast  as  much  as  ^,500  years  ago, 
perhaps  first  in  China. 

The  Creeks,  the  Etruscans,  and 
the  Romans  were  great  metal 
workers,  using  gold,  silver,  eo})por, 
iron,  and  lead  with  considerable 
metallurgical  knowledge  and  a  very 
high  degree  of  manipulative  skill. 
The  Greeks  developed  the  in¬ 
genious  Egyptian  cire  perdue 
(lost  wax)  jiroccsH  for  casting  their 
hollow  hronzo  statues.  Probably 
at  no  other  lime  in  history  have  the 
arts  of  sculptor  and  metallurgist, 
been  so  happily  hleuded. 

Throughout  the  Christian  era 
until  about,  1800  the  chief  develop¬ 
ments  related  to  improviunents  in 
the  methods  of  producing  iron  and 
steel  and  increased  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions.  iVinong  tfie  great  names  of 
the  19th  century  are  Dud  Dudley, 
Huntsman,  Darby,  Cort,  Neilsou, 
Bessemer,  Siemens,  Thomas  and 
Giluhrist,  Bell,  Hadlield,  and  Har¬ 
vey.  More  recently,  particularly 
since  1000,  rapid  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  production  and  use  of 
non-ferrous  metals,  the  discovery 
and  isolation  of  now  metals,  the 
introduction  of  light  alloys,  etc. 

Contemporary  mclaUurgie.al  in¬ 
dustry  may  l)(5  divided  into  two 
main  hrarreluas,  minim/  and  extrae- 
lion  metallurgy,  and  physical 
metallurgy  ;  each  of  thcfsc  is  again 
divided  into  tlu^  non-ferrous  and 
ferrous  industrii^s,  and  all  lields 
involve  botli  plant  o])eration  and 
laboratory  work.  4die  various  sub¬ 
jects  overlap,  the  extraction  metal¬ 
lurgist  trying  to  produce  the  metal 
in  the  form  most  accoptablo  to  the 
physical  metallurgist,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  putting  the  findings  of  Ins 
re.search  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex¬ 
traction  expert.  Nevertheless,  al¬ 
though  each  is  dcTieadcnt  on  the 
other,  there  is,  owing  to  over- 
specialisation,  a  tendency  for  each 
branch  to  overlook  the  findings  and 
desires  of  the  other.  Tn  highly 
industrialised  Great  Britain,  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  concen¬ 
trate  more  on  physical  metallurgy, 
dealing  with  the  properties  and 
processing  of  metals  and  alloys  in 
the  later  stag(vs  of  production,  ex¬ 
cept  HO  far  as  iron  and  steel  are 
concerned.  This  is  because  she 


has  r(‘w  iiatufi)!  ores  available, 
most  (W(‘ii  of  h('r  iron  ore  Ixung 
nnportc'fl.  In  spit(‘  of  this,  vi'ry 
many  of  the  (extractioji  Industrie's 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
and  elsewhere  have  been  di'veloped 
and  arci  sufiervised  by  metallur¬ 
gists  from  CiYcat  Britain,  w'ho  have 
a  re])ntatioii  still  to  he  equalled. 

Tlie  metallurgist’s  work  starts 
IxdVu'o  tlui  ore  has  been  mined,  for, 
once  an  ore  deposit  has  been  lo- 
eated  hy  the  geologist,  the  metal¬ 
lurgist  plans  how  the  ore  can  most 
economically  be  treated  for  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  metals.  Many  ores  are 
not  of  a  sulficiently  high  grade  to 
be  smelted  direct ;  or  they  con¬ 
tain  sojne  impurity  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  ore  can  be 
treated.  This  need  for  the  ore  to  he 
treated  direct  led  to  the  industry 
known  as  ore  dressing.  At  one 
time  this  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  crushing  the  ore  to  a  sufficiently 
line  grade  to  make  possible  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  metallic  particles  by 
gravity  or  the  picking  out  by  hand 
of  the  richly  initu'.raliscd  portions 
of  the  ore  as  they  came  up  from 
the  mine.  Such  methods  are  still 
used  for  ore  concentration,  and  vari¬ 
ous  shaking  tables,  jigs,  and  strakes 
have  been  designed,  the  principal 
metal  to  bo  extracted  in  this  way 
being  gold.  This  metal  occurs 
native  in  ores  and,  being  heavy,  is 
easily  separated,  the  gold  that  is 
kdl  after  gravity  treatment  being 
siil).scquently  extracted  by  eyani- 
datiioii.  By  means  of  flotation 
many  ores  previously  considered 
too  ]K)or  in  quality  to  be  worth 
handling  can  now  be  used. 

Methods  of  Extraction 

Methods  used  for  extracting  the 
non-ferrous  metals  depend  upon 
the  chemical  properties  of  the 
metals  and  upon  their  mode  of 
occurrence  in  the  ore.  Smelting  is 
commonly  employed  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and 
nickel,  although  the  metal  pro¬ 
duced  very  often  needs  further 
refining  before  it  can  be  used 
industrially.  Final  refining  may 
bo  carried  out  by  fire  methods, 
similar  to  the  extraction  process, 
or  else  by  electrolysis.  Gold  and 
silver  also  can  bo  refined  elcctro- 
lytically,  although  they  and  the 
platinum  metals  can  he  purified  by 
chemical  treatment.  Electrolysis 
is  used  in  the  extraction  of  alu¬ 
minium  and  magnesium,  and  of 
various  of  the  less  known  metals 
such  as  lithium,  calcium,  sodium, 
and  potassium  ;  hut  the  methods 
used  arc  really  a  combination  of 
thermal  and  electrolytic  processes, 
the  electrolysis  being  carried  out 
in  a  molten  hath  of  various  salts  of 


the  metal  coiiecrned.  Distillation 
is  list'd  for  eerfaiu  metal notably 
ziiie,  cailmium,  mer.'ury,  arsenic, 
and  antimony.  Nickel,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  extraction  by  smelting  to 
a  matte,  (‘ontaining  its  sulphide 
in  association  with  tliat  of  copper, 
can  be  refined  elcctrolytically  or 
by  a  famous  process  evolved  by 
Moud,  in  which  the  nickel  is 
volatilised  as  a  carbonyl.  Facuum 
distillation  is  being  developjcd  for 
the  recovery  of  a  number  of  the 
rarer  metals,  such  as  beryllium- 
barium,  niobium,  cerium,  ger¬ 
manium,  indium,  tantalum,  and 
zirconium,  previously  luiobtain- 
able  in  a  pure  form. 

Ferrous  Metallurgy 

Ferrous  metallurgy  is  concerned 
entirely  with  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  and  the  allied  metals 
manganese,  chromium,  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  and  vanadium.  Iron 
ores  are  treated,  usually  without 
concentration,  by  direct  smelting 
with  suitable  fluxes  in  a  blast 
furnace.  These  run  continuously 
for  months  on  end,  producing 
thousands  of  tons  of  pig  iron  lor 
each  campaign.  The  pig  iron  is  far 
too  brittle  for  use  as  it  is  and  it  is 
made  cither  into  cast  iron  by  melt¬ 
ing  in  a  cupola  or  else  into  steel. 
Steel  can  be  made  in  converters  by 
the  process  of  Henry  Bessemer,  in 
open  hearth  fui'naces  by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Siemens  and  of  Thoma.s 
and  Gilchrist,  or  iu  electric  arc  fur¬ 
naces,  usually  of  the  Heroult  tyiie. 
By  suitable  control  of  comjiosition 
and  heat  treatment,  steels  can  be 
made  with  widely  differing  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  other  ferrous  metals 
are  used  for  making  alloy  steels  for 
special  purposes.  These  metals  arc 
usually  added  in  the  form  of  their 
ferro-alloys ;  they  are  manufac¬ 
tured  cither  iu  electric  arc  furnaces 
or  in  special  blast  furnaces. 
Wrought  iron  can  be  produced 
direct  from  the  ore. 

The  metallurgical  industry  in  the 
U.K.  is  connected  chiefly  with  the 
manufacture  and  the  working  of 
metals  and  alloys.  Non-ferrous  and 
iron  foundries  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  certain  areas  are 
asaociaicd  with  the  production  of 
tubes  by  extrusion  and  rolling, 
sheet  and  strip  by  rolling,  wire¬ 
drawing,  rail-making,  all  forms  of 
casting  and  forging.  Tinplate  is 
produced  in  S.  Wales,  wffierc  the 
continuous  strip  mill  is  of  mcreas- 
ing  importance,  and  all  forms  of 
iron  and  steel  are  produced  in  the 
Midlands  and  N.  of  England  and  in 
Scotland.  Aluminium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  are  not  only  extracted  from 
raw  materials,  but  their  alloys 
have  been  developed  and  manufac- 
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tiired  widely,  in  particular  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  aircraft  industry. 
Copper  is  drawn  into  wire  and 
cable  for  the  electrical  industry  and 
also  alloyed  with  zinc  and  tin  to 
make  brasses  and  bronzes.  Lead 
and  tin  alloys  arc  made  into  bear¬ 
ings,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
gold,  silver,  and  the  platinum 
metals  are  refined  and  made  into 
jewelry,  scientific  instruments,  and 
apparatus,  and  into  coinage  at  the 
royal  mint.  The  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  uses  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  metallurgical  industry,  but 
particularly  steel.  There  arc  also  a 
number  of  small  specialised  indus¬ 
tries  which  involve  careful  and 
accurate  control,  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  springs,  bearings,  and 

tools.  Manv  of  the  last-named  are 

«> 

now  made  from  tungsten  carbide 
by  one  of  the  many  processes  used 
111  powder  metallurgy.  Here  the 
metal  is  obtained  in  powder  form 
and  compacted  into  the  shape 
desired,  a  shitcring  process  ])ro- 
ducing  a  homogenous  solid  which 
has  never  been  melted. 

All  these  processes  require  much 
control  and  development.  Control 
is  efiected  chiefly  by  the  industries 
themselves,  which  contain  indi¬ 
vidual  laboratories  for  routine 
testing  and  metallurgical  analysivS. 
Many  industrial  concerns  also  run 
research  laboratories,  which  are 
chiefly  engaged  on  development 
of  methods  of  metal  treatment. 
Metallurgical  research  uses  not 
only  the  more  common  forms  of 
mechanical  testing,  microscopy, 
and  analysis,  but  also  the  spectro¬ 
graph,  X-ray  diffraction,  X-ray 
radiography,  electron  microscopy, 
and  absorptiometric  and  polaro- 
graphic  analysis.  Research  organ¬ 
izations  include  the  British  non- 
ferrous  metals  research  association, 
the  British  iron  and  steel  research 
association,  and  the  British  weld¬ 
ing  research  association.  Funda¬ 
mental  metallurgical  research  is 
carried  out  chiefly  by  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  and  by  the 
metallurgy  departments  of  the 
universities  and  technical  colleges 
Two  quahfying  societies,  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Metallurgists  and  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
issue  certificates  to  students  unable 
to  ait  for  degree  examinations. 

Bibliography.  Do  Re  Metallica, 
Georgius  Agricola,  1556 ;  Metal¬ 
lurgy  of  the  Non-ferrous  Metals,  W. 
Gowland  and  C.  0.  Bannister,  1930  ; 
Introduction  to  the  Metallurgy  of 
Iron  and  Steel,  H.  M.  Boylston, 
1936  ;  Metals,  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter 
and  J.  M.  Robertson,  1939  ;  Outline 
of  Metallurgical  Practice,  C.  K. 
Hayward,  1940  ;  Handbook  of  Non- 
ferrous  Metallurgy,  D.  M.  Liddell, 
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1945  ;  Introduct  ion  liO  the  Flcwtron 
Theory  of  Metals,  G.  V.  Itayiior, 

1947  Ancient  Egyptian  Matorials 
and  Industries,  A.  Lucas,  3i‘d  cd., 

1948  ;  Metallurgy  in  Ant  ainity, 
R.  J.  Forbes,  1950  ;  An  Outline  ol 
Metallurgical  Practice,  G.  Hayward, 
3rd  od.,  1952  ;  Metals  in  the  Sor- 
vuco  of  Man,  W.  Alexandcii'  and  A. 
Street.,  3rd  ed.,  1954  ,  A  tonne 
Theory  for  Sl.ndonts,  VV  llimie- 
Rothory,  2nd  od.,  1955. 

Metal  Powder.  Metal  [inqiared 
in  powder  form.  Many  article's  aI\^ 
of  such  intricate  shape  and  pattern 
that  to  forge  or  cast  iluun  is  im¬ 
practicable.  Therefore,  nudal  pow¬ 
ders  are  pressed  into  shafie  and 
then  sintered,  so  as  to  become  solid 
without  fusion.  Thesi'  powdm’s 
are  usually  prepanal  by  diivct 
reduction  of  the  nu'tallie  oxidi's  or 
salts,  or  by  vai'ious  elect, rolysis  pro¬ 
cesses,  p.<j.  in  the  U.H.A.  in  tlu' 
manufacture  ol  copper  wiri'  for  the 
electrical  in(liistri(\s.  '^riic  metal 
powder  is  made  by  electrolysis  in 
a  normal  cell,  at  abnormally  high 
current  density.  'riu^  copper 
so  formed  is  spongy  and,  alter 
drying,  can  bo  readily  broken  inlio 
small  particles,  which  a.r(‘  tbcin 
heated  without  melting  a,n(l  (ex¬ 
truded  into  a  contmuoiiH  wire. 
Gears  made  from  metal  fiowder  c‘an 
be  produced  more  cliea])ly  t,lian 
those  forged  and  machined  from 
bar  metal.  iSVic  Powdi'i*  Metallurgy. 

Metals,  Institittio  ok.  Organ¬ 
ization  founded  in  DOS  to  promote 
the  science  and  pi-aetiee  of  all 
branches  of  non-ferrous  nuetallurgy. 
The  institute,  whic.h  is  intter- 
natiouid,  both  in  uiemlKu’ship  and 
in  aiitivities,  is  govi'mced  a,nd  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  council,  I’lqii'ie 
sentativ(‘  of  the  sever-al  groups  in 
its  membership.  Publiieations  in¬ 
clude  the  monthly  joiirmil  and 
metallurgical  abstracts,  tlie  (juar- 
terly  Metallurgical  Review,  ami  a 
series  of  monographs  on  m(‘tal- 
lurgical  subjects.  'I'lio  h.ip  is  at,  17, 
Belgravo  ISquaro,  London,  S.W.l. 

Metal  Spraying,  oh  Mmtal- 
LIS.4TI0N.  Method  of  protecting 
metal  parts  of,  e.y.  bridges,  ships, 
pylons,  from  corrosion  by  air  or 
sea  water.  Certain  rtK'tals,  e.g. 
zinc,  aluminium,  tin,  have  a, 
greater  resistance  to  corrosion  than 
others.  Heated  particles  of  these 
more  resistant  metals  are  fonx'd 
by  means  of  a  compressc'd  air 
pistol  on  to  the  object  to  b(^ 
coated.  The  particles  liatten  and 
coalesce  on  hitting  tlu^  surface 
against  which  they  are  forced,  anil 
form  a  thin,  coherent  layer.  Tin* 
metal  is  introduci'd  into  the  jiisUil 
as  a  wire  or  powder,  and  any  metal 
obtainable  in  these  forms  can  be 
sprayed.  The  coated  surface  eau 
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!)('  left,  I'xposi'd  or  pa,int,ed.  Testa 
oil  the  hoi'tb  bridge  have  shown 
that,  ri'paint.ing  is  nei'ded  much 
less  l'r('((u(ii11y  on  parts  that  have 
lirsi,  bei'ii  thus  sprayed. 

Metamorphism'  (Gr.  trans¬ 
formation).  1 11  geology,  the  altera- 
tiioii  ol  roeks  by  lu^at,  movc'mentor 
piTs.siiri',  and  perini'aiing  solutions 
v\ut,hin  the  eart,li’s  erust.  The 
a.lt,('re(l  roidcs  ari'  known  as  meta- 
morphie  Vock.  In  tiie  II. S. A.  the 
tiM-iii  m('t,amor[)liisin  is  sometime.s 
ustul  to  include  rock  weathering. 
Iti'gional  uuAainorphi.sm  is  the 
altin'atioii  of  rocic.  niiisscs  over 
large  areas  during  mountain 
building  movemi'nts.  In  the  upper 
cnistiivl  layi'i's  simple  folding  and 
comprisssioii  oceiir,  whieli  promote 
the  (liu'elopnicnt,  of  slates  and, 
bieally,  phyllilvs  :  a  phase  known 
as  dy iia, in ic  m('t,!Mnorj)lusin.  At 
gre.iti^r  ili'ptb,  sluNiring  of  the 
roeks  or  rock-llow  iieeomes  more 
prevalent,  and  the  movimient  is 
a,ce()nipaniiMl  by  fienetratiou  of 
bea,t  a.nd  solutions  derived  from 
still  decipi'i’  zones  in  tbo  crust. 
The  comIuiuMi  idfin-t  is  to  cause 
reerystiallisatlon  o!  t,he  rock.s,  and 
jilat.y  or  eloiigatml  niini'rals  (micas, 
ampliiboles,  idiC.)  develop  along 
phine.s  of  shi^aring  or  luMliling.  In 
tliis  wa,y  sehistis  a.ri^  formed.  With 
further  introduetioii  ol’  material 
from  bidow,  schist, s  grade  into 
gueisM(\s  and  may  eventually  be 
so  far  eluuigi'd  a,s  to  become 
gra,niio  or  gra.iut,e-lilv(^.  iSta,ges  ol 
])rogressive  metamorphism  are 
t(*rmed  gra,(Ies,  and  a,ri^  recognized 
by  tlu^  forma, tion  of  certain 
minends  —chlorite,  biotite,  garnet, 
sta,urolit(\  kya,nit,(',  silHmanite,  ui 
order  of  iiicrea.sing  inUmsity — in 
roeics  wliieh  wiu’e  originally  shales. 

Tiierma,!  or  contaet  metamorph¬ 
ism  is  a,  more  r(‘.st,rieted  form  of 
roek  aliia'atiiou  found  around, 
and  in  coutn,i!t  with,  intrusive 
rock  nnisHcs  of  igiuaius  origin. 
The  heat  from  the  igiunniB  roek 
has  caused  recrystallisation  of  the 
rocks  to  t,ak(^  pla.ce  in  an  aureole 
around  tiliC)  intrusion,  dffiose  rocks 
whieh  a,re  least  altiu'od,  on  the 
oiiicu’  ('dgt^  of  the  UiUreole,  show 
only  incipiemt  growth  ol'  new 
miiuavds  whiidi  can  ho  seen  as 
sp()t,s  ill  rocks  whieli  liave  b(^comc 
sliglitly  barihmi'.d  liy  the  heat. 
Clo.ser  to  thti  iiitriision,  where  the 
off  (Hit  wa,H  grea,ter,  these  spotted 
rocks  grade  iut,o  very  hard,  tough 
roi'ks  known  as  honii’elsi^s.  Meta¬ 
morphism  of  lime-rich  rocks  leads 
to  the  (levelopmcut  of  marbles  or 
of  cale-silicat(!)  honrfelsea.  Altera¬ 
tion  of  baisie  lava  Hows  and  tuffs 
product's  hond)l(Hide  and  garnet 
bearing  rocks  (amphibolites).  Boo- 
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nomic  ore  deposits  of  coppeu’,  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  ete.  are  often  associated 
with  tliei'inal  inetaniorphisni,  es¬ 
pecially  when  tlie  country  rock  is 
limestone.  iSae  (leolojjiy  ;  Rocks. 
(7oJ/s’/d^  Mctanior[)liisin,  A.  Harkcr, 
1932. 

Metamorphoses  ((Ir.,  Lat., 
transformations).  Name  of  two 
Latin  worlos.  The  hrst,  writtem  in 
Latin  hexameters,  l^y  Ovid,  con- 
tams  cxamjiles  of  ]t\s>;ends  and 
myths,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
which  are  connected  with  changes 
of  shape.  The  second,  by  Apuleius 
of  Madaura,  better  known  as  tlie 
Golden  Ass,  is  in  prose,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  transformation 
of  a  certain  Lucius  into  an  ass,  his 
various  adventures,  and  restora¬ 
tion  to  human  shape.  See  Ovid. 

Metamorphosis.  Zoological 
terra  which  refers  to  any  major 
change  in  the  form  of  an  animal 
during  its  dcvelo})meiit.  Many 
insects,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  and 
sea  urchins  exhibit  tbc  jiheno- 
menon.  An  insect  such  as  a 
butterlly  hatches  from  the  egg  as 
a  caterpillar  which,  on  iiecoining 
fully  grown,  passers  through  a 
quiescent  pupal  or  elirysalis  sbago 
to  become  a  typical  winged  buttcr- 
tly.  Many  molluscs  have  a  larval 
form,  free  swimming  in  the  sea, 
which  metamorphoses  to  Ixaioine 
an  adult  crawling  on  the  sea  bottom 
or  burrowing  in  mud.  Among  the 
vertebrates  the  frog  provides  a 
familiar  exanifile.  The  cliange  of 
form  from  a  tadpole  to  a  frog  is 
brought  about  by  a  hormone 
secretion  from  the  thyroid  gland 


The  name  nietaphysics,  like  the 
names  of  other  seiem^es,  is  used  to 
designate  both  a  range  of  inquiries 
or  problems  and  a  body  of  conclu¬ 
sions  which  conqiose,  at  least  ten¬ 
tatively,  the  sum  of  knowledge 
about  the  field  of  objects  upon 
which  those  inquiries  bear.  In  cur¬ 
rent  popular  usage  the  name  car¬ 
ries  only  a  vague,  indeterminate 
signification  ;  its  scope  and  its  aim 
are  often  not  distingnislied  from 
those  of  philosophy.  But  the  liis- 
tory  of  these  subjects  justifies,  and 
□ur  convenieru'c  in  their  pursuit 
favours,  our  distinguishing  them. 
To  try  to  establish  a  hard  and  fast 
division  between  them  would  raise 
endless  controversy,  but  we  may 
begin  by  regarding  the  scope  of 


which  increases  m  size  until 
sufficient  to  initiate  the  meta- 
nior[)hosis.  The  change  of  form 
in  insects  is  also  thought  to  be 
c.ontrolled  by  a  hormone  secretion. 
See  Insect ;  Larva. 

Metaphase.  Gytological  term 
lor  the  stage  in  nuclear  division 
whcntUechroniosomesarearraiiged 
at  the  equator  of  the  nuclear 
spindle  buttheir  longitudinal  halves 
have  not  yet  started  to  separate  to 
the  })olcs.  The  chromosomes  are 
usually  well  spread  out  across  the 
cell  at  this  stage ;  hence  an  end- 
on  view^  is  usually  chosen  for 
chromosome  counts. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  metaphom,  trans¬ 
ference).  hhgure  of  speech.  A 
term  is  used  in  a  connexion  where 
it  cannot  apply  literally,  but  only 
by  virtue  of  some  analogy.  It 
ditlers  from  simile  in  that  no 
comparison  is  expressed.  To  say 
that  a  man  is  as  steady  as  a  rock  is 
simile ;  to  speak  of  the  bedrock 
of  his  character  is  metaphor,  the 
two  being  identified,  not  compared. 
Images  which  are  constantly  used 
lose  their  metaphoric  force  and 
often  pass  into  common  speech  as 
terminology  for  mental  states  and 
abstract  ideas ;  words  like  en¬ 
lighten  and  revolution  (political) 
began  as  metaphors.  There  is  a 
stage  at  which  the  metaphor  is 
partially  accepted  in  this  class,  and 
iiore  one  should  beware  of  mixing 
metaphors  with  ludicrous  effect,  as 
when  politicians  talk  of  ironing 
out  a  bottleneck.  Hamlet’s  famous 
“  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles  ”  is  clearly  understood, 
yet  a  mixed  metaphor. 


philosophy  as  the  wider,  since  it 
includes  problems  and  doctrines 
pertaining  to  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
and  these  are  not  usually  held  to 
fall  within  metaphysics.  Yet  they 
have  metaphysical  implications, 
and  the  treatment  of  these  in¬ 
evitably  leads,  in  proportion  to  its 
exhaustiveness,  to  a  study  of 
questions  and  principles  that  are 
metaphysical. 

Provisionally  defining  metaphy¬ 
sics  as  the  systematic  study  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  all  that  is  real, 
we  may  best  elicit  the  special  char¬ 
acter  of  the  science  from  (1)  its  ear¬ 
lier  history  :  (2)  its  modern  and 
contemporary  position. 

Aristotelian  Metaphysics. 
The  w'ord  metaphysics  comes  from 


a  Greek  phrase  meaning  “  the 
things  that  come  after  (meta)  the 
physics,”  and  was  attached  to  cer¬ 
tain  compositions  of  Aristotle  more 
than  tw-o  centuries  after  his  death 
(322  B.C.),  either  because  his  editor 
placed  them  after  the  writings 
called  “  the  Physics,”  or  because 
he  considered  they  should  he 
studied  only  after  the  Physics  had 
been  mastered.  The  origin  of  the 
name  thus  gives  no  information 
about  the  nature  of  the  subject  so 
named.  Aristotle  himself  referred 
to  it  only  as  First  Philosophy  or 
Theology.  The  aim  of  this  science, 
which  has  the  most  general  of  all 
possible  subject-matters,  is,  he 
says,  the  study  of  Being  qita  Being, 
or  of  that  which  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is. 
Each  “departmental”  science  may 
be  differentiated,  classified,  and 
described  by  reference  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  or  field  of  subject-matter 
special  and  proper  to  it,  the  nature 
of  its  appropriate  data  determining 
the  extent  and  the  character  of  that 
science.  Thus,  spatial  magnitudes 
and  shapes  together  constitute  the 
subject-matter  of  geometry,  the 
geometer  being  concerned  wnth  no 
other  characteristics  of  “  what  is.” 

Again,  those  characteristics  and 
modes  of  behaviour  and  change  of 
many  physical  existences  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  w’e  name  them 
plants  or  vegetable  organisms  form 
the  special  subject-matter  studied 
by  the  botanist.  In  like  manner 
metaphysics  has  its  special  and 
proper  domain,  for  it  directly  and 
exclusively  treats  of  that  which  is 
most  general  and  most  ultimate 
in  all  things  or  realities  whatever 
(namely,  that  they  are,  or  are  be¬ 
ings  or  existences).  As  the  science 
of  Being  as  such,  its  subject-matter 
is  more  universal  than  that  of  any 
“departmental”  science. 

The  first  task  of  “  First  Philoso¬ 
phy  ”  is  to  elicit  the  irreducibly 
different  Idnds  of  the  real  about 
which  there  can  be  discourse  and 
Imowledge.  Of  these  modes  of  being 
(named  substance,  quality,  magni¬ 
tude,  relation,  etc.),  the'  most  ulti¬ 
mate  is  substance  ;  hence  the  main 
investigation  is  concerned  wnth  its 
analysis  and  its  causes.  Two  quite 
different  questions  may  be  raised 
about  any  substance  {i.e.  any  con¬ 
crete  individual  thing)  :  What  are 
the  factors  composing  it  ?  How  did 
the  individual  so  composed  come 
to  exist  and  to  exhibit  the  nature 
and  behaviour  characteristic  of  it  ? 

In  answering,  Aristotle  employs 
two  very  pervasive  antitheses, 
manifest  throughout  nature ;  name¬ 
ly,  (1)  form  and  matter ;  (2)  poten¬ 
tiality  and  actuality.  In  every  in¬ 
dividual,  two  composing  factors 
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are  united  ;  its  iiicittor  (the  stiilT,  or 
that  of  wliieh  it  is  constituted  or 
made)  and  its  Form  (that  unity  oF 
structure  and  quality  that  isspecia,! 
to  it,  differentiating  it  from  in¬ 
dividuals  of  all  other  kinds).  Every 
substance  is  thus  an  instance  of 
some  determinate  form  informing 
or  organizing  some  matter.  The 
two  ar(^  inse])arably  united,  but  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  in  the  thing.  They 
are  also  correlative,  for  that  in  the 
substance  which  is  called  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  so  called  only  relati\''ely  to 
the  form  by  winch  it  receives  fur¬ 
ther  detei*mination.  By  means  of 
the  second  antithesis  Aristotle 
passes  from  the  restricted  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  as  constituted 
at  one  particular  moment  in  its 
existence,  and  accounts  for  the 
course  of  its  changes,  growth,  or 
development  throughout  its  whole 
history — from  an  immature  or 
less  perfect  condition  to  one  ma¬ 
ture  or  more  perfect. 

Aristotle’s  Four  Causes 

Both  antithetical  [irinciplcs  are 
brought  together  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  four  causes.  These  are  intended 
to  explain  at  once  both  constitu¬ 
tion  and  development  respecting 
any  substance,  by  indicating  that 
from  which  it  becomes,  the  law  of 
its  growth,  the  agency  to  which  its 
changes  are  due,  and  the  “mature” 
or  approximately  perfect  cliaraetcr 
which  the  developing  individual 
finally  reahzes,  and  after  which  it 
merely  degenerates.  Every  natural 
process  reaches  a  stage  in  which  the 
form  (which  at  first  was  only  po¬ 
tentially  present  in  the  substance, 
or  in  the  agent  working  upon  it)  is 
fully  actualised  in  the  matter  with¬ 
in  which  that  process  was  initiated. 
All  varieties  of  process  (generation 
and  corruption,  qualitatWe  altera¬ 
tion,  quantitative  increase  and  de¬ 
crease,  locomotion)  converge  to 
promote  eventually  the  same  re¬ 
sult  :  the  production  of  fresh  form 
in  matter  previously  otherwise 
formed.  The  world  process  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  eternal,  and  Aristotle’s 
account  of  its  unchanging  source 
culminates  in  his  Theology. 

Inquiries  of  this  character,  how¬ 
ever,  originated  not  with  Aristotle, 
but  with  the  Pythagoreans  ancl 
Parmenides,  some  century  and  a 
half  earlier.  Plato,  too,  though 
largely  occupied  with  ethical  and 
social  problems,  found  himself  also 
compelled  to  treat  these  more  ulti¬ 
mate  questions  on  which  the  rest  of 
his  philosophy  depends.  His  theory 
of  ideas  (also  called  universals  and 
forms)  is  pure  metaphysics,  even 
though  he  never  applies  that  name 
to  it.  Por  it  is  these  ideas  or  forms 
in  their  hierarchical  order  which 
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constitute  the  icsd  iii  its  ultimacy 
and  perfection,  and  not  the  paj'ti- 
(‘ular  things  in  the  temfioi'al  world 
apprehended  in  sense-perception. 

MoDRUN  and  (loNTRMrOKAllV 
Mrtapiivskvs.  Substapieni  history 
of  philosc)])hy  to  our  own  tinu's  r('- 
\TaLs  an  almost  unbroken  (umtin- 
uity  and  pertinacity  in  the  study 
of  these  ultimate  ])roblems.  Alter 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  tlu^  gr(‘iii(‘si 
Manies  are  Ploimiis,  Aquimis,  Sjiin 
oza,  and  Hegel ;  while  somewhat 
less  in  intrinsic  importance  if  not  in 
influence  were  I)esca,rtes,  Mal(‘- 
branchc,  and  Leibniz.  Locke,  and 
more  s(j  Kant,  approached  these 
questions  from  a  mnr  aaigle.  They 
insisted  on  the  priority  of  jiroblems 
concerning  the  limits  of  jiossiblo 
knowledge  over  those  about  the 
ultimate  diaraeter  of  readily. 

Kant  considered  his  discovery  ol 
the  conditions  niuhw  whiedi  know¬ 
ledge  W'as  possible  jirnvifled  tfu^  key 
to  all  problems  that  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  soluble.  So 
knowledge,  and  not  being,  now  be¬ 
comes  the  primary  Hubj(Hd--matt(‘r 
of  metaphysics  ;  and  epistemology 
(or  theory  of  knowledge),  not  onto¬ 
logy,  is  conceived  to  be  the 
physician’s  proper  coiuauai.  By 
eliciting  wdiat  is  im])licd  in  the  very 
fact  of  our  having  knowledge'  at  all, 
the  range  of  problems  tliat  can 
legitimate!}^  bo  rai.sed  and  profit¬ 
ably  bo  treated  is  determined.  The 
only  knowledge  possible  is  that 
w^hieh  is  of  })hcnomena  and  their  re¬ 
lations  {i.e.  appearances).  Of  a 
reality  that  trans(‘ends  tlumi,  and 
of  which  phenomena  are  the  ap¬ 
pearances,  onr  minds  are  peiana-n- 
cnily  incapable  of  knowledge.  So 
Kant  holds  that  the  attem])tH  ol 
previous  metaphysicians  to  umh'r' 
stand  things  as  they  are  in  llu'in- 
selves  independently  of  their  ap¬ 
pearances  to  cognizing  minds 
should  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  his  philosophy,  promising  an 
understanding  of  phcnomcmi. 

Empiricism  and  its  Opponents 

From  this  limitation  of  the  rang(‘ 
of  the  knowable,  which  Hume  had 
adopted  as  a  convenient  postulate 
but  Kant  declares  to  be  an  ineluct¬ 
able  necessity  due  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  minds,  derives  mueb 
that  is  found  in  the  phonomenalist, 
positivist,  and  pragmatic  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  last  hundred  yeuirs,  as 
well  as  in  the  anti-metaphysical 
programme  of  the  contemporary 
“  logical  positivism  ”  and  “  analy¬ 
tical  empiricism  ”  whose  Ix'st 
known  exponent  in  Great  Th’ita.iii 
is  Bertrand  Riiss('Il 

In  strong  reaction  against  what 
they  regard  as  arbitrary  and  ra¬ 
tionally  unwarranted  curtailments 


ol  later  enqurieism  stand  such  thin- 

k(M's  as  E.  11.  Bradk'v,  J.  Ellis 
MeTaggark  and  Jl.  F.  llallett.  For 
tlio  two  fonnev,  the  main  issue 

eoncKU'nsihiu'eliitioiiorappearance 

in  all  its  lorms,  to  reality.  The 
(lilfei'tM-it  eonelusion  of  each  de- 
luuids  on  eritieism  of  the  various 
ehai’t'Ktiu'isties  that  reality  appears 
as  having,  Innn  which  it 'is  sought 
to  deierniine  what  nature  and 
sinieture  tiho  CuXi.sii'iit  really  can 
lia,ve.  I  {('sides  dilh'retiiiating  ap- 
panuit  e.haraeters  from  the  ulti- 
mai/O  eha,ra('t(u\s  of  what  exists 
M(‘fraggjirt  tri(\s  also  to  tdiow  how 
the  existent,  liaving  sneh  an  idti- 
mato  natuH',  ran  (l(*lusively  appear 
to  ho  HO  (lilTen'idily  eharaVleriaed. 

Ualk'tt,  regardmg  all  forms  of 
enipii'ieaJ  philosophy  as  “  plieno- 
nu'nology  masquerading  as  meta- 
phyNies,”  deliiu's  the  latter  as  “  the 
K(‘i(me(^  of  the  ('lernal  Beal  as  it  is 
in  and  to  itself,”  and  phenomeno- 
logy  a,s  “  the  seience  oftlie  ajijiear- 
an('(!H  (d  the  Beal  in  and  to  its  own 
parts.”  Phenomcuiology  is  a  form 
ol  philosophy  natural  to  the  H[)ec'ial 
Hcic'.utist,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
eohtweut  it  is  jiisti liable  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  But 
it  is  always  Hul)j(U't  to  more  ulti¬ 
mate  imdiaphysieal  (‘ritieism.  In 
particular,  .Ilalh'tt  believes,  it  is 
the  aec'eptaiK'e  of  iinu^  or  duration 
at  its  faico  value—- -as  lieing  an  ulti- 
inaf:e  butt  or  ebaraeter  of  the  real, 
insb'ad  ol  the  uneritieised  empiri¬ 
cal  datum  tluit  it  ih — which  con¬ 
demns  all  lunpirieal  [ihilosopliies  to 
tmtiaphysicaJ  inadecjuacy. 

Unity  and  BiaiRAtiTY.  The 
ehara(tt(u-  of  nu'iaphyHics  may  bo 
lurtlutr  iiuderHtood  by  reviewing 
the  solutions  that  ha.vo  been  pro- 
pos(td  to  orut  of  its  central  prob¬ 
lems.  The  wlioht  tnitli  about  what 
('xists  eaimot  eonsist  in  the  single 
iruisin  tliat  it  (txisis.  ft  should  be 
possible  to  pa.ss  to  further  truths 
about  its  ultimate  form,  so  dis¬ 
covering  what  kinds  of  unity  ren¬ 
der  it  ordeirly  and  eolutrent,  hence 
amenaliht  to  our  understandings. 
Now  the  limited  range  of  the  real 
to  which  we  liave  aeiaxss  in  porcop- 
tion  exhibits  at  least  an  apparent 
plurality.  The  univiu’sc  comes  to 
1)0  conceived  in  consequence  as 
being  really  a  “  .nuiny,”  in  (a) 
being  qualilied  by  a  vast  variety  of 
charaeters  ;  (h)  comprising  innum¬ 
erable  distinct  exisieiU'es.  Is  the 
universe  rrally  a  “  many  ”  in  both 
those  rOHi)eciH,  independently  of 
the  appea,ra,iK^('s  of  ilN  parts  to 
particular  minds,  or  is  it  not  ‘i 

Thai  reafity  is  of  tbe  same  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  throughout  is  the 
answer  of  monism  ;  that  there  are 
two  irrcducibly  different  natures, 
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onn  posRCSsc'd  l)y  woino,  ilio  other 
hv  otli(‘r  existences,  is  the  answer 
of  dualism.  Kvainples  cd'the  former 
are  the  materialism  of  Hobht^s,  the 
spiritualism  of  Berkeley,  and  the 
monadism  of  Leibniz.  Descartes, 
affirminjj,  the  ultimaey  and  the  irre- 
ducibility  of  mind  and  matter, 
illustrates  the  dualistie  answer. 

The  solution  to  the  question  in 
the  second  respect  turns  upon  what 
dependency  and  what  indejien- 
dency  there  is  respeoting  the  parts 
of  what  exists  and  the  whole  they 
together  make  up.  One  answer  is 
that  there  is  no  de])endeney  what¬ 
ever,  each  existing  thing  or  part 
being  autonomous,  depending  on 
no  other  to  be  what  it  is.  On  this 
vieW;  all  relations  between  terms 
are  extrinsic  or  external  to  them, 
and  the  world,  in  eonseqiumee, 
is  simply  a  series  or  assemblage 
of  particulars,  some  co-existent, 
others  sequent  in  time.  8uch  a 
pluralistic  answer  was  returned  by 
Hume.  Another  answ’cr  runs  that 
what  exists  comprises  (1)  innumer¬ 
able  finite  existences,  each  clejiend- 
ing  upon  some  other  for  its  being  ; 
(2)  that  which  depends  uimn 
nothing  else,  but  is  independently 
existent.  Spinoza’s  metajihysic  of 
a  single  infinite  Substance,  un¬ 
created  and  uneaused,  of  whh'h  all 
particular  things  are  parts  or 
“■  modes,”  is  an  example.  It  is 
monistic  in  respect  of  existence, 
but  pluralistic  in  respeid  of  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  (or  essence),  since 
every  part  or  mode  is  at  once  both 
physical  and  mental ;  and  these 
natures  are  not  merely  ap])arent, 
but  also  ultimate  expressions  of 
the  real.  Conversely  Lcibnizian 
monadism  is  pluralistic  in  the 
former  respect,  and  monistic  in 
the  latter,  since  it  maintains  that 
reality  comprises  an  infinitely 
large  number  of  existences  each  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  other.  No  two, 
however,  have  exactly  the  same, 
nature,  but  the  natures  of  them  all 
are  differentiations  of  one  ultimate 
“  kind,”  namely,  spiritual  or 
conscious  activity. 

Interpretations  tending  towards 
conclusions  of  each  type,  monistic 
and  pluralistic,  have  their  particu¬ 
lar  merits  and  their  8X)ecial  dangers. 
Unpractised  and  uncritical  think¬ 
ing  usually  adheres  to  an  element¬ 
ary  form  of  dualism,  supioosing 
some  existences  to  be  ultimately 
mental  (minds  or  selves)  and  others 
to  be  really  physical  (our  own  bodies 
or  non-human  bodies).  But  the  easy 
credibility  of  this  view  is  comx)ro- 
mised  when  the  dualist  is  required 
to  explain  the  apparent  inter¬ 
action  between  our  bodies  and  our 
minds.  So,  in  pursuing  one  lu’ob- 


lem,  fresh  problems  are  found  to 
arise.  vSimilarly,  an  over-hasty 
decision  upon  one  ]^r(d)lcm,  taken 
in  isolation  Irom  others  which, 
though  really  connec-ted  with  it. 
have  yet  not  been  considered  along 
vvdth  it,  may  ])rejudiee  our  findings 
upon  those  others. 

Blbhography.  Plato’s  Republic, 
Bks.  vi  and  vii ;  Eloment.s  of 
Moiaphysics,  A.  E.  Tavlor,  1903; 
Plato,  A.  E.  Taylor,  1927;  Aoter- 
nitaa,  H.  F.  Hallctt,  1930;  Appear¬ 
ance  and  Reality,  F.  H.  Bradley, 
1930;  PhdoHophieal  Stiidie.s,  J.  E. 
McTaggart,  1934;  Aristotle,  W.  D. 
Rosa,  1937. 

Metapontiim.  Ancient  Greek 
city  in  Italy.  It  stood  on  the  Gull 
of  Taranto  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Basento.  B’ounded  by  colon¬ 
ists  from  Achaea  about  700  b.c., 
it  W'as  famous  as  the  home  of  the 
philosophical  school  of  Pythagoras 
after  its  removal  from  Crotona, 

Metascope.  An  infra-red  ray 
device  developed  by  the  Allies  in 
the  Second  Great  War  to  assist  or 
detect  troop  movements  at  night. 
An  infra-red  source  projected  a 
light  beam  which  could  he  |)icked 
up  visually  only  by  the  metascope. 
It  was  used  extensively  by  para¬ 
chute  troojis  to  guide  them  to  the 
assembly  point  after  landing.  The 
metascoxjo  could  itself  project 
infra-red  rays  which,  striking  an 
object  invisible  to  normal  vision, 
were  reflected  back  to  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Bet  Infra-red  Radiation. 

Metasomatism.  Chemical  pro¬ 
cess  operating  in  rocks  and  mineral 
deposits  whereby  the  original 
mineral  composition  is  changed  by 
the  action  of  circulating  solutions. 
In  nature  solid  minerals  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  acted  upon  by 
solutions.  These  solutions  may 
be  of  meteoric  origin  (sec  Meteoric 
Waters),  such  as  rain  water,  and 
penetrate  to  some  distance  below 
the  surface.  Or  hot  solutions  whi  ch 
are  of  deexi-seated  origin  may 
ascend  and  flow  along  fissures 
and  soak  into  the  adjoining  rock. 
Minerals  are  attacked  to  various 
degrees  by  these  solutions,  being 
decomposed  or  dissolved.  New 
minerals  may  be  deposited  in  the 
open  spaces.  If  the  attacking 
solutions  are  moving  along  minute 
openings,  and  deposition  of  new 
material  keeps  pace  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  old,  then  new  minerals 
may  grow  by  replacement  and  fre¬ 
quently  retain  the  structure  of  the 
original  rock. 

Whole  ranges  of  granite  hills 
have  been  formed  by  the  meta¬ 
somatism  of  sedimentary  rocks 
by  “  granitising  solutions  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica  growing  by 
replacement  of  the  original  clays, 


mudstones,  quartzites,  sdiist,  etc. 
Metallif!  ores  are  often  formcfl 
by  rfydacement.  Massive  deposits 
of  lead  and  zme  sulphides  have 
been  put  down  in  place  of  dolo- 
mite.s  and  limestones.  Tour¬ 
maline,  mica,  chlorite,  and  quartz 
may  grow  by  replacement  in  the 
wall  rock.  The  development  of 
sericite  is  a  common  type  of  wall 
rock  alteration. 

Metastasio,  Pietro  (1698- 
1782).  Italian  poet  and  dramatist. 
Born  at  Assisi,  Jan.  13,  1698,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan  drug¬ 
gist  whose  surname  was  Trapassi. 
Pietro  was  discovered  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  improvisator  by  a  w'ealthy 
man  who  grecised  his  name  into 
the  form  i>y  w'hich  it  is  known, 
and  in  1718  left  him  a  fortune. 
This  he  soon  dissipated,  and  then 
articled  himself  to  a  law^mr  in 
Naples.  In  1721  he  wrote  a 
masque.  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Dido  Abandoned,  1724,  was  more 
successful.  In  1729  he  wms  ap¬ 
pointed  court  poet  at  Vienna. 
He  had  written  28  grand  operas 
besides  many  shorter  pieces  when 
he  died  April  12,  1782. 

Metatarsus.  That  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  foot  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  tarsus  or  instep  bones. 
The  metatarsal  bones  form  the 
front  pillar  of  the  longitudinal  arch 
of  the  foot,  the  back  x>filaT  being 
formed  by  the  heel.  Each  bone 
has  a  somewdiat  square  base 
attached  to  the  tarsus,  and  a 
rounded  head  which  in  walking 
comes  into  contact  with  the  ground 
at  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Each  bone 
forms  the  basis  of  attachment  for 
its  corresponding  toe,  the  phalanx 
of  the  lattei*  articulating  with  the 
rounded  end  of  the  bones,  The 
metatarsus  arches  the  foot  from 
toe  to  heel,  and  from  side  to  side, 
forming  the  in.step. 

Metatheria.  Zoological  term 
for  a  sub-class  comprising  the  Mar¬ 
supials  ((/.r.),  or  pouched  mam¬ 
mals,  of  which  the  kangaroo  is 
familiar.  These  animals  bring  forth 
their  young  in  a  very  small  and 
rudimentary  state,  the  later  stages 
of  development  taking  place  in  the 
mother’s  ventral  pouch. 

Metaurus.  River  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  the  modern  Metauro.  Here 
Hasdrubal,  the  Cartliaginian  gen¬ 
eral,  was  defeated  in  207  B.c.  by 
the  two  Roman  consuls  Gains 
Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livins 
Salinator,  while  bringing  much 
needed  reinforcements  to  his 
brother  Hannibal  [q.v.].  This  was 
a  decisive  battle  in  the  second 
Punic  War,  the  Roman  victory 
extinguishing  Hannibars  last  hope 
of  overthrowing  Rome. 


Metaxas,  John  (1S71--19-1-1). 
Greek  statesman  and  soldier.  Born 
in  Ithaca,  April  12,  1871,  he  was 

educated  at 
military 
schools  in 
Greece  and 
\  Germany. 
Commissioned 
in  the  infantry, 
he  fought  in 
the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  Thessalian 


John  Metaxas.  campaign 

Greek  statesman 

key  in  1897.  In  1903  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Greek  military  acad¬ 
emy  ;  later  joined  the  general  staff, 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Bal¬ 
kan  Wars  of  1912-13  ;  and  in  1915 
became  chief  of  staff  and  King 
Constantine’s  closest  military  ad¬ 
viser.  When  Venizelos  intervened 
on  the  Allies’  side  in  the  First 
Great  War  Metaxas  resigned.  He 
also  opposed  plans  to  establish 
Greece  in  Asia  Minor  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire.  On  the  fall  of  Constantine, 
Metaxas  went  into  exile  in  Italy, 
and  in  1920  was  condemned  to 
death  in  absentia  for  his  alleged 
surrender  of  Fort  Rupel  to  Bul¬ 
garia  in  1916.  The  sentence  was 
quashed  after  the  restoration  late 
in  1920,  and  he  returned  to  Greece, 
though  he  played  no  part  in  the 
Anatolian  war. 

After  periods  of  office  and  exile, 
Metaxas  joined  the  government  in 
1935  as  minister  without  portfolio. 
On  the  restoration  of  George  II, 
in  1936  he  became  premier,  de¬ 
clared  himself  chief  of  state,  and 
proceeded  to  establish  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime,  which  aimed  at 
reviving  the  ancient  Spartan 
traditions  of  simplicity  and  phy¬ 
sical  fitness.  His  foreign  policy  was 
prudent,  hut  while  strictly  neutral 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
Great  War,  he  could  not  organize 
a  Turko  -  Balkan  combination 
against  Axis  aggression.  When 
Italy  attacked  Greece  in  Oct., 
1940,  Gen.  Metaxas  was  primarily 
responsible  for  military  successes 
in  the  campaigns  in  Albania,  and 
w^as  the  first  Allied  general  to 
defeat  the  Axis  in  Europe  before 
he  died  on  Jan.  29,  1941. 

Metaye:  System  (late  Lat. 
medietas,  moiety,  half).  System  of 
land  tenure.  It  is  derived  from  a 
Roman  custom  by  -which  certain 
cultivators  paid  to  the  dominus 
(landlord)  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
annual  crop.  The  system  is  still 
common  in  Italy,  France,  Portugal, 
W.  Indies,  etc.  In  France  -the 
landlord  supplie.s,not  only  the  land, 
but  also  stock,  implements,  etc., 


while  the  meta^uw provides  his  own 
and  hired  labour,  aird  the  resulting 
profits  are  divided  between  the 
two.  The  system  provoked  much 
discussion  among  political  econo¬ 
mists  in  the  early  1 9th  casntury. 

Metazoa.  Zoologu‘al  term.  It 
is  applied  to  all  multiecO hilar  ani¬ 
mals  except  for  the  sponges 
(parazoa),  which  probably  have 
an  evolutionary  origin  distinct 
from  the  metazoa.  The  metazoa 
may  he  considered  as  animals 
possessing  a  number  of  cells,  each 
containing  a  single  nucleus,  whhli 
become  specialised  for  the  various 
functions  of  life  into  distinct 
organs,  e.g.  the  digestive,  nervous, 
or  reproductive  systems.  Even  the 
simplest  metazoa  possess  an  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  lined  with  a  sfieeial 
layer  of  cells,  the  endoderm.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  metazoa  then^  are  tlu* 
protozoa  {qj'.),  a  group  of  aiiimafs 
living  as  individual  cells  with  oiu' 
or  many  nuclei,  and  carrying  out 
all  normal  living  functions. 

Metcalf,  John  (1717 -1810). 
A  British  road-iiiakcr.  Born  at 
Knareshorough,  Vorks,  Aug.  15, 
1717,  when  six  years  old  he  lost  his 
sight  as  a  consetjuence  of  an  attac.k 
of  smallpox,  and  became  known  as 
Blind  Jack  of  Kiiaresborough. 
Despite  his  irillrmity,  he  took  up 
horse-dealing,  being  an  oxeellent 
judge  of  horsellesli  entirely  by 
touch.  In  1765  he  obtained  tlie 
contract  to  construct  a  road  be¬ 
tween  Minskip  and  Fcarnsby  and 
later  built  a  bridge  at  Borough- 
bridge.  The  soundness  of  his  work 
led  to  his  continuous  employment 
as  a  road-maker  for  more  than  30 
years,  some  180  miles  of  tunipike 
being  constructed  by  him,  ehieOy 
in  Yorkshire.  In  road  construction 
and  bridge  building  he  was  a  chief 
predecessor  of  Telford  and  Ma(!- 
adam.  He  died  at  Follifoot,  near 
Kiiaresborough,  April  26,  1810. 

Metcalfe,  Charles  TiiHomir- 
Lus,  Bakon  (1785-1846).  British 
administrator.  Born  in  Calcutta, 
Jan.  30,  1785,  ho  was  edinuited 
at  Eton,  and  in  1800  was  appointed 
to  a  writership  under  the  EuiSt 
India  co.  He  occupied  various 
important  positions  in  India,  and 
W'as  provisionally  apjiointed  gover¬ 
nor-general  in  1835.  His  removal  of 
the  restrictions  then  imposed  on  the 
Indian  press  brought  him  into  some 
disfavour,  however,  and  in  1838  he 
retired.  Governor  of  Jamaica  from 
1839  to  1842,  ho  was  apjiointed 
governor-general  of  Canada  in 
1843,  hut  ill-health  compelled  his 
retirement  in  1845,  when  a  peerage 
was  cmif erred  on  him.  Ho  died 
unmarried  Sept.  5,  1846.  ('onsall 
Life,  E.  Thompson,  1937. 


Metchnikov,  Iia'a  (1845-1916). 
Russian -born  Knanli  biologist. 
Born  at  Ivaiiovka,  luair  Kharkov, 
May  15,  1 845,  hi‘  studii'd  at  Khar¬ 
kov,  Gk'hs(mi,  Gottingen,  and 
Miinieli  nnivc'rsities.  In  1870  he 
was  ai)point(‘(l  to  the  cliair  of 
zoology  and  (ioinparative  anatomy 
at  Odessa,  and  in  1882  went  to 
Messina  wliei'i^  he  (‘arried  out 
hactei'iological  investigations.  A 
Darwinist,  he  ])rove(l  by  experi¬ 
ment  the  existeina^  of  gcmeral  laws 
of  evolution  applying  io  all  animal 
organisms,  and  his  biological  re¬ 
search  on  comparative  embry¬ 
ology  l(‘(l  to  his  formulating  the 
important  theory  of  phagocytosis. 
In  1887  h(^  joined  the  Pasteur 
institu li(‘  in  ..  ,  , 

Paa’is,  of  whidi  1  ' 

1k‘ hit(ud)('(‘a,mt' 

dii'i'ctor,  am  (I  I 

wide  r  ('  p  u  -  |  'l 
ta  t  i  0  n  by  his  I'  , 

di.s(U)V('iai'H.  In  U-'V' 

1884  h(^  pub-  W . - 

lislnd  a  mem-  Metchnikov, 

t>olog.st 

(!(dlular  (lig(‘stion  of  invertebrates. 
MOebnikov  aitiii'ViHl  ri'sults  of  the 
highest  impoitance  in  bringing 
bacteriology  t-o  tlu^  aid  of  thera- 
pmiticH  ;  lu^  woiked  on  a  theory 
that  man’s  life  is  unnaturally 
shortimed  by  intestinal  ])utrefac- 
tiou,  as  a  rimnuly  for  which  he 
advocati'd  tlu^  une  of  lactic  fer- 
memts  ill  tlu^  (li(d/,  especially  .sour 
milk.  Il(‘  also  investigated  many 
oliseure  diHeases  ineluding  cancer, 
and  collal)ora,t(‘,(l  with  Ehrlich  in 
comha,Ling  syphilis.  Wo  was 
awanhal  Wni  Nobel  prize  for  medi- 
eiiu^  in  1908.  Ili^  died  in  Paris 
rhily  16,  19W).  IBs  c.hicd’  works 
included  9’lie  (kmifiarative  ihith- 
ology  of  Inllanimatlon,  1892;  Im¬ 
munity  from  Infectious  Diseases, 
1901  ;  IMio  Nat.iire  of  Man,  1903; 
and  ''file  Prolongation  of  Life,  1910, 
A  Life  by  his  wife  ap]iea,red  in 
Bnglish  in  1922. 

Metellus.  Nanu^  of  a  plebeian 
family  in  ancienli  Ronus  of  which 
t[i(‘  most  ('inim^nt  numibers  were 
the  following.  ( I )  Inie-ius  Caeeilius 
Metellus,  consul  251  n.e.,  who  in- 
llictcd  a  s(‘vei’c  (kdeat  on  the  Car- 


Ilya  Metchnikov, 
French  biologist 


thaginiauH  in  Sicily  in  the  First 
Punic  War.  Euhscijueiitly  he  lost 
his  eyissight  in  n'seuing  the  Palla¬ 
dium  {q.r.)  from  lire  in  the  temple 
of  V(ssta..  (2)  (^giintus  Oaeeilius 
Metellus  (d.  1 15  n.c.),  grandson  of 
the  aI)ov(%  reeeivtvl  the  surname  of 
Macedonicus  in  recognition  of  his 
sucei\ssfid  campUiign  in  Macedonia 
against  tlu^  pridamder  Andriscus, 
whom  be  defeativl  and  captured. 
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148  B.c.  His  other  military  suc¬ 
cesses  were  the  defeat  of  the 
Achaeans  in  146,  and  his  campaign 
against  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain. 
(3)  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus  (d. 
c.  91  B.c,),  nephew  of  (2),  re¬ 
ceived  the  surname  of  Numidicus 
from  having  commanded  the 
Roman  army  against  Jugurtha 
iq.v.).  Though  successful  he  was 
recalled,  his  legate  Marrus  having 
intrigued  against  him.  MetcUus 
afterwards  became  the  leader  of 
the  aristocratic  party  at  Rome, 
but  owing  to  the  machinatit)ns  of 
Marius  and  8aturnmus  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  (4)  Quintus  Cao- 
cilius  Metellus  (d.  c.  03  B.o.)  was 
surnamed  Pius  from  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  recall  from  banishment 
of  his  father,  Metellus  Numidicus. 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius 
and  Sulla  he  gained  some  successes, 
but  in  the  war  in  Spain  proved  no 
match  for  Sertorius.  (5)  (^.uintus 
Caecilius  Metellus  Ihus  Scipio  (d. 
46  B.c.)  was  the  son  of  Scipio 
Nasica,  and  adopted  son  of  (4). 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  Pompey  at 
the  battle  of  X^harsalus  in  48  B.c., 
and  after  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  in 
46  committed  suicide. 

Metempsychosis  (Gr.,  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  soul).  Philosophical 
term  for  the  transmigration  or 
passage  of  the  souls  of  men  from 
one  body  to  another  after  death. 
As  nothing  can  be  created  out  of 
nothing,  and  no  substance  can 
suffer  annihilation,  it  is  held  by 
this  doctrine  that  when  the  union 
of  soul  and  body  is  dissolved,  a 
new  sphere  of  action  is  found  for 
the  soul  in  other  bodies,  of  which 
it  becomes  in  succession  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle. 

A  common  phase  of  animism 
among  savages  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  it  was  developed  philo¬ 
sophically  by  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  religions.  It  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  later  Brahmanism, 
though  not  in  the  Vedas.  It  was 
held  that  by  successive  stages  a 
man  might  sink  into  a  beast  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,,  or  rise  to 
deity  by  a  life  of  virtue.  Buddhism, 
while  denying  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  changed  the  idea  to  a  belief 
in  the  transmission  of  Icarnia,  or 
character  formed  by  works,  from 
one  body  to  another.  Thus  the 
Jatakas  describe  the  550  previous 
births  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  a 
slave,  elephant,  frog,  tree,  etc. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
which  is  more  or  less  allied  to 
emanation  and  palingenesis,  spread 
to  Greece  and  was  developed  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  It  affected 
the  Hebrews,  was  taught  in  certain 


early  Christian  sects,  formed  a 
tenet  of  Gnosticism,  and  was  part 
of  tlie  faith  of  the  Druids.  Irenaeus 
uses  the  word  rnetensomatosi-s. 
Himonides,  in  the  7th  century, 
adapted  the  theory  to  a  satire  on 
women  which  is  translated  in 
Addison’s  Spectator,  No.  209. 

Meteor.  Small  fragment  of 
cosmic  matter,  probably  in  general 
no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
travelling  through  interplanetary 
space.  Should  it  penetrate  into 
sufliciently  dense  layers  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  the  air  in 
front  of  the  meteor  is  compressed, 
giving  qse  to  incandescence.  In 
general,  the  luminosity  appears  at 
heights  between  100  and  50  m. 
above  the  ground.  Although  dis¬ 
appearance  is  most  frequent  at  a 
height  of  50  m.,  occasionally 
meteors  are  still  visible  at  levels 
below  30  m.  The  luminous  track 
of  a  large  meteor  may  persist  for 
half  an  hour  or  even  longer,  and 
can  be  studied  by  radar  methods. 
These  “  shooting  stars  ”  travel 
through  the  atmosphere  with 
velocities  ranging  between  500 
and  4,000  m.  per  minute.  The 
appearance  of  the  larger  meteors 
is  sometimes  follow^ed  by  sounds, 
known  as  “  detonations,”  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  waves  created  by 
the  passage  of  the  meteor  through 
the  air.  From  a  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  processes 
involved,  Lindemann  and  Dob¬ 
son  showed,  in  1922,  that  the 
observation  of  certain  character¬ 
istics,  such  as  the  points  of  appear¬ 
ance  and  disappearance,  velocity, 
and  brightness,  provide  a  means  of 
estimating  the  density  and  there¬ 
fore  the  temp,  of  the  air  at  these 
great  heights.  The  theory  indi¬ 
cated  that  at  about  the  35  m. 
level,  the  atmosphere  is  warmer 
than  that  close  to  the  ground — a 
result  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  more 
accurate  measurements  which  util¬ 
ise  sound  waves  from  explosions. 
Only  during  the  20th  century  has 
the  term  meteor  been  restricted  to 
shooting  stars ;  previously  it  was 
applied  to  any  phenomenon  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  atmosphere. 

Meteors  move  in  regular  orbits, 
and  are  regarded  hypothetically 
as  fragments  which  may  be  the 
relics  of  a  larger  body,  hut  which 
are  in  any  case  dispersed  in  a  huge 
swarm.  Such  a  swarm  may  be  oidy 
a  few  hundred  miles  thick,  but  its 
length,  as  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  the  Leonid  meteors,  _  may 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  miles.  Schiaparelli  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  unequal  attraction 
of  the  sun  for  the  individuals  of  a 


swarm  of  meteorites  moving  round 
it  would  scatter  them  along  the, 
orbit,  and  in  time  produce  a  more 
or  less  complete  ring ;  if  this  inter¬ 
sects  the  earth’s  orbit  an  annual 
meteor  shower  results. 

The  great  display  of  Leonids 
on  November  11-M,  1833,  first 
drew  serious  scientific  attention  to 
meteors,  though  the  shower  had 
been  known  for  at  least  a  thousand 
years,  being  recorded  in  902.  It 
was  shown  that  the  radiation  of  the 
paths  was  only  apparent,  and  the 
flights  of  all  the  shooting  stars 
were  consistent  with  the  theory 
that  they  moved  in  parallel  round 
the  sun.  The  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  by  astronomers  was  the 
prediction  that  a  particularly 
brilliant  displaj^  would  appear 
about  every  33  or  34  years,  a 
result  confirmed  in  1867. 

The  shower  which  radiates 
from  the  constellation  of  Perseus 
on  Aug.  9-11  has  been  observed 
since  a.d.  830,  and  has  bee  a  shown 
to  have  an  orbit  identical  with  that 
of  Swift’s  comet  of  1862.  The 
history  of  the  Andromedids,  which 
come  from  Nov.  21  to  28,  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Leonids  ;  the 
shower  of  1872  proved  that  the 
swarm  was  moving  along  the 
same  orbit  as  the  last  comet  of 
Biel  a  which  divided  in  1846,  and 
has  not  been  seen  since  1852. 

At  present  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  theory  of  meteors.  Not 
every  shower  can  be  traced  to  a 
comet,  nor  does  every  comet  give 
rise  to  a  meteor-shower.  Some 
eighty  showers  are  known,  and 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief 
of  these,  together  with  their 
approximate  dates  : 

Qiifidrantids.  January  2-3. 

Lyrids.  April  10-20 

''iAquarids.  May  1-6. 

oAqiiarids.  July  28. 

Perseids.  August  9-11. 

Ononids.  October  21-23. 

Leonids.  November  11-14. 

Andromedids.  November  21-28. 

Geminids.  December  10-12. 

See  Comet ;  Meteorite. 

Meteor.  Name  given  to  a 
British  jet-propelled  fighter  aero¬ 
plane.  It  was  designed  by  W.  G. 
Carter,  and  built  by  the  Glos- 
ter  Aircraft  co.  The  Meteor 
was  the  only  Alhed  jet-propelled 
aircraft  to  see  operational  service 
in  the  Second  Great  War,  being 
especially  successful  against  flying 
bombs.  It  set  up  world’s  speed 
records  in  1945  (606  m.p.h.),  and 
in  1946  (616  m.p.h.).  The  standard 
Meteor,  fitted  with  two  Rolls- 
Royce  Derwent  units  each  of 
3,500  static  thrust,  and  armed 
with  four  20-mm.  cannon,  was 
capable  of  595  m.p.h.  at  sea  level, 
could  climb  to  40,000  ft.  in 
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8  mins.,  and  with  extra  tanks  had 
a  range  of  820  ni.  The  vying  span, 
originally  43  ft.,  was  later  short¬ 
ened  to  '37  ft.  2  ins.  See  Jet  Pro¬ 
pulsion. 

Meteor  Crater  or  Coon  Putte. 
Basin -like  depression  in  Arizona, 
U.S.A.,  4,000  ft.  in  diam.,  600  H. 
deep,  surrounded  by  a  rim 
150  ft.  high  above  the  surrounding 
plateau.  Large  masses  of  rocle  and 
fragments  of  meteoric  iron  sur¬ 
round  the  crater,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  large  meteorite 
as  it  struck  the  earth’s  surface. 

Meteoric  Waters.  Waters  oc¬ 
curring  in  nature  of  atmospheric 
(meteoric)  origin.  They  are  most 
abundantly  derived  from  rains, 
water  courses,  lakes,  and  oceans; 
they  soak  into  the  earth  along 
fissures  or  pore-spaces  in  the 
■crustal  rocks.  In  part  they  arc 
in  the  rocks  and  in  part  ascend 
to  the  surface  again  as  springs, 
etc.  During  the  course  of  tlicir 
journey  through  rocks  they  may 
become  charged  with  salts,  of 
calcium,  sodium,  magnesium,  po¬ 
tassium,  iron,  silicon,  etc.  These 
may  he  reprecipitated  to  form 
mineral  deposits,  e.g.,  certain  sul¬ 
phur,  magnesite,  serpentine,  and 
hematite  ore-hodies.  Processes  of 
rock  weathering  are  the  result 
of  meteoric  water  action. 

Meteorite.  Metallic  or  stony 
mass  of  matter  reaching  the  earth 
from  outside  the  eartli’s  atmo¬ 


sphere.  Meteorites  have  been  re¬ 
corded  from  early  times,  e.g.  by 
Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny.  A 
meteor  still  preserved  fell  on  Nov. 
16,  1492,  in  Ensisheim  in  Alsace, 
weighing  260  lb.  In  1794  Chladni 
gave  scientific  support  to  the  idea 
that  stones  fell  from  outside  the 
earth,  but  it  w'as  not  until  1803 
that  a  report  by  the  French  phy¬ 
sicist  Biot,  on  a  fall  of  several 
thousand  stones,  compelled  the 
scientiHc  world  to  recognize  the 
fall  of  stones  on  the  earth  from 


in1cTj)lanctary  space  as  a  la.cdi. 
The  two  largest  known  were*  found 
in  8.W.  Africa  and  in  Unwiiland. 
The  first  still  lies  at  (.Jrootfoiitein, 
and  weighed  60  tons  ;  the  other, 
361  tons,  was  transported  by  Com¬ 
mander  Peary  to  New  York. 

The  fall  of  the  great  metcoriii; 
in  central  Siberia,  on  th(‘  wati‘r- 
shed  of  the  Khushmo  and  Kimohn 
rivers,  on  the  morjiing  of  .lune 
30,  1908,  is  without  jiarallel  in 
historic  times.  The  flight  followed 
a  very  sloping  trajectory  from 
8.8. W'.  to  N.N.F.  through  not  hvss 
than  300  m.  of  the  atmosplierc'. 
In  view  of  the  great  inertia  of  tln^ 
meteorite  (according  to  one  in¬ 
vestigator  it  wciglied  130  tons), 
the  resistance  of  the  air  reducial 
only  slightly  its  cosmit'.  velocity, 
estimated  to  be  of  the  oivha’  of 
50  m.  per  sec.  On  impact  the 
explosion  threw  up  incandcsciMil/ 
matter  to  a  height  of  more  than 
12  m.,  producing  a  vertical  column 
of  fire  which  was  observed  nearly 
300  m.  away.  Near  the  iioint  of 
fall  the  coniferous  forest  was  up¬ 
rooted  and  burnt  by  the  hoi 
explosive  waves  over  a  ra,(liuH  of 
hetween  5  and  10  m.  Air  waves 
felled  and  stripped  trec^s  of 
branches  and  bark  for  distaiuics  up 
to  30  m.  around.  In  all  about 
3,000  sq.  m.  of  forest  were  blown 
down.  Sensitive  barogra.phH  at 
places  as  far  apart  as  London, 
Zagreb  (Croatia),  Batavui,  and 
Washington  recorded  the  air 
•  -  waves  from  tlu' 
explosion.  A 
small  eartlupiidce 
was  prodiuaid  by 
the  impact,  osiul- 
lations  through 
the  ground  being 
registered  n,t  sivv- 
eral  scismologiind 
stations,  iiudud- 
ing  Jena,  3,000  m. 
distant.  During 
the  two  nights 
following,  brilliant 
sky  glows  were 
seen  over  north - 
e.  r  n  E  u  r  o  p  . 
A  remarkable  Ica- 
ture  is'  that  for  nearly  20  years 
no  expedition  sought  out  the  jilaco 
of  the  fall  of  the  giant  mcttairiU^ ; 
it  thus  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
scientific  world  until  1930. 

The  largo  number  of  ohservtsl 
falls  of  meteors  hears  little  rc'- 
lation  to  the  enormous  mass  of 
meteoric  matter  wliich  is  rc^dueed 
to  vapour  before  it  rcaudics  tlu* 
siirfai^e  of  the  gloht*.  A  c(>ns(*rva- 
tive  eslin  ate  of  the  weight  of  tlu^ 
annual  downfall  puts  it  at  not  less 
than  360  tons. 


Meteorite's  eousist  of  iron  or 
stoiK'  chii'lly,  though  other  ele¬ 
ments,  all  of  nhieh  an*  found  on 
t.lu*  (‘artfi,  oc‘(uir.  Iri'oin,  their 
helium  eontnnt  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  f,lu*ir  ug(‘  from  the  time 
tJu*y  s()li(lili(*d.  Agi's  of  from  100 
to  3,000  million  y(*ars  are  thus 
foiiiul.  It  is  Hurmisi'd  that  they  are 
fragmi'iits  of  kirgc'r  l)odios  re¬ 
volving  round  the  sun,  such  as 
ast(*roids  (q.v.).  Oeeasional  falls 
of  v(ny  large  nu'ti'oriti's  have  in 
rela(iv(*ly  rc'cent  times  produced 
c‘rat('rs  o\u*r  t.wo  niih's  across.  The 
livrgt^st  is  tlu^  Chuhl)  Crater  in 
nortlu'ru  (},U('hec.  See  M(*teorCratcr. 

Meteoritic  Hypothesis,  The 
tlu'oiy  suggi'sted  by  Sir  Norman 
b()i'ky(U’  !■<)  account  foi*  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  phiiu'ta-ry  and  other  astro- 
nomieaj  sysi^t'ins.  The  theory 
asKunu^d  t,hat  H{)aeo  was  originally 
oe(uipi(*(l  by  large  swarms  of 
nud'eors,  collision  between  the 
m(d.(‘ors  causing  coah'seence  and 
giving  rise*  to  (uindmisation  of  and 
aeea’ctiou  to  niassi\s  of  tnaitcr  to 
form  sliurs,  el^ia  See  The  Meteoritic 
Hypotlu'sis,  Sir  N.  Jau'kyer,  1890. 

Meteorograph.  An  instrument 
giving  auiioma4iea.lly  a  continuous 
iveonl  of  afiinoHpherie.  idianges.  A 
m  'ficorograph  devisi'd  by  W.  H. 
UiiV'H  for  use  in  iip}K‘r  air  investi- 
gallons  wc'ighs  only  a  f(*w  ounces 
and  ejui  earrh'd  by  eompara- 
iivi'ly  small  balloons,  inllatcd  with 
liydr()g(*ii,  a.H  high  as  tin*  strato- 
Hpli(‘r(*.  Tlu^  ri'gisim'ing  elements 
are  (to,niii*et(‘d  togdiu'r  to  jirodiice 
(lirectily-a  graph  of  temp,  related 
to  preSHUn*.  Tlu^  n'cords  arc 
('ngra,vt‘(l  on  a  silvi'ri'd  plate  the 
size  of  a  postage^  staiu])  and  arc 
r(‘atl  on  (h'sei'iit  by  aid  of  a  micro- 
seopi*.  Tlu^  UHi^  of  UK'teorograplis 
is  b(‘e.oming  sonuuvhat  restricted 
owing  to  tlu^  development  of  radar. 
See.  Mideorology  ;  Ibwlio-sondc. 

Meteorological  Office.  Name 
of  ihci  ollieial  iiKdx'orological  aer- 
vic(‘  of  the  U.K.  ft  was  formed  in 
1851-  as  a  depaiimeut  of  the  board 
of  trader  for  thc!  diseaiasion  of 
metcorologieaJ  ohsi'rvations  made 
at  Ht‘a.  In  1867  if,  was  made  a 
H(‘parat(^  ofliei*,  admiiiistcrcd^  by 
a  mi'tcorologieal  committee.  Since 
1919  it  has  Ix'iui  a  d(‘.partment  of 
i»h(^  air  ministry.  It  is  responsible 
for  m(*(‘Ung  the  mi‘ti*orological  re¬ 
el  uin'tmaits  of  ilu^  army,  the 
B.A.L.,  civil  aviation,  other  goy. 
(h'pts.,  and  tlu*  (^immunity  in 
gt'iu'ral,  including  groups,  i.e.  farm- 
(‘rs,  lisheruu*n,  to  whom  if-  is  ol  first 
imporiaiU‘(^.  iti  is  ri'siionsilde  also 
for  the  orgiuiization  of  nu'tcorologi- 
cal  obsei'vations  and  obsi'rvations 
of  atmospheric  (*li*etrieity,  terres¬ 
trial  magm'tism,  and  sciemology 


L.' 


Meteorite.  The  Willamette  meteorite,  a  mass  of  iron 
Sound  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  in  1902.  It  ii 
10 ft. long,  Oft.  6  ins.  high,  and  nearly  16  tons  in  weight 

Courtesy  oi  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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in  the  U.Tv.,  for  colloeiion  and  r(‘0('ived  its  present  title  in  1883. 
publication  of  nieicorolofj^ieal  in-  In  1921  the  Scottish  Mcdeorologi- 
fonnation  from  a.ll  ])arbs  of  tlu'  cal  society,  founded  1855,  was 
world,  and  for  i‘es('a,i'edi  in  meteoro-  amalgainati'd  with  the  society, 
lomcal  and  giaiphysical  subjects.  There  is  also  a  Canadian  branch. 
Meteorological  observations  from  Membersliii)  is  composed  of  fellows 
a  wide  area,  including  ships  at  (designated  F.R.Met.S.),  foreign 
sea,  are  n'CK'ived  almost  con-  members,  associates,  and  student, 
tinuously  day  and  night  at  the  associates.  Publications  include 
Central '  Forecasting  office  by  the  quarterly  journal,  Weatln'r. 
teleprinter  and  wireless.  Wi'atliei  the  Phenological  Report,  and  a 
charts  are  pnqmred  and  infoimia  bibliography  of  ciiiTcut  meteoro 
tion  on  the  wauither  situation,  logical  literature ;  the  monthly 
mtli  forecasts  and  warnings,  is  weather  report  of  the  Meteoro 
issued  at  frecjiient  intervals  by  logical  Office  is  available  to  certain 
teleprintiu'  and  wireless  broad-  classes  of  membership, 
casts.  The  oflice  possesses  a  large  Among  the  awards  of  the  society 
library  containing  mete()rologieal  are  the  Symons  memorial  medal 
data  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  distinguislied  work  in  con- 
which  is  available  for  public  nexion  witli  meteorology  and  the 
reference  on  application.  Buchan  prize  for  outstanding  con- 

Meteorological  Society,  tributions  to  the  society’s  publica- 
Royal.  Society  for  the  promotion  tions.  The  society’s  offices  are 
of  the  science  of  meteorology,  at  49,  Cromwell  Iload,  London, 
Founded  in  1850  as  the  British  S.W.7 ;  a  meteorological  station  is 
Meteorological  society,  incor])or-  maiutained  at  62,  Camden  Square, 
ated  by  royal  charter  in  1866,  i1  N.W.l. 

METEOROLOGY:  WEATHER  SCIENCE 

A.  J.  Drummond,  F.R.Met.S 

An  accoitnt  oj  Uu'.  orii^ius  and  methods  used  both  for  the 

observation  of  actual  ioeathcr  condtUons  and  for  the  forecasting  of 
future  conditions.  See  cof>nate  articles  on  e.g.  Lightning ; 

Rainfall ;  Temperature  ;  ]Veathcr 


second  half.  With  the  aid  of  his 
hygrometer,  de  Saussure  showed 
that  damp  air  is  lighter  than  dr}' 
air  at  the  same  temp,  and  pressure; 
Dalton  followed  this  enunciat¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  pressure  of  water 
vapour  in  the  air.  The  aneroid 
barometer  was  invented  bv  Vidie 
in  1847. 

This  development  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  resulting  observa¬ 
tions  gave  rise  to  many  important 
discoveries.  In  the  age  of  the 
sailing  ship  the  earliest  endeavours 
to  explain  the  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere  were  concentrated 
upon  the  causes  of  the  trade -winds. 
These  wind  belts  were  first  attri¬ 
buted  purely  to  the  distribution 
of  solar  radiation  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  Hadley  (in  1739) 
rightly  took  into  account  the 
effects  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on 
the  enveloping  layers  of  air. 

Study  ol  Storms 

The  mechanism  of  storms  and 
the  irregular  weather  changes  of 
temperate  latitudes  were,  how¬ 
ever,  only  slowly  understood.  The 
origin  and  behaviour  of  cyclones 
received  much  attention  in  this 
period,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
introduction  of  the  synoptic  chart 
as  a  means  of  treating  meteoro¬ 
logical  problems  ;  although  such 


Meteorology  (Gr.  melcaros,  lofty  ; 
logos,  discourse),  the  science  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  is  eonccrncil 
primarily  with  tlui  processes  mani¬ 
fested  as  weatheu-  and  seeks  to  give 
physical  explanations  of  thorn. 
In  its  fullest  sense,  however,  the 
subject  embraces,  in  addition  to 
the  physics  of  weather  and 
climate,  the  study  of  atmospheric 
optical  and  electrical  phenomena 
and,  more  remotely,  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  terrestrial  magnetiism.  , 
From  the  earliest  recorded 


The  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  metetirology  is  marked  by 
the  inventions  of  the  thermo- 
iiiotcr  by  Galileo  in  1607,  and  the 
mercurial  barometer  by  Torricelli 
in  1643,  A  few  years  after  the 
latter  event,  observations  on  the 
Fuy-de-l)5me  showed  that  the 
barometric  pressure  decreases  with 
height,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  study  of  the  atmosphere  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  physical 
problem  to  be  approached  by  the 
coordination  of  observations  such 


weather  maps  did  not  come  into 
regular  use  for  delineating  and 
forecasting  weather  conditions 
until  after  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph,  the  earliest  indications 
of  this  method  date  from  the  work 
of  Brandes  and  Redfield  (c.  1820). 

About  1845  Maury,  of  the  U.S. 
navy,  published  wind  and  ocean 
current  charts  for  the  use  of  ship 
masters ;  these  charts  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  time  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  England  to  Australia 
from  an  average  of  124  days  to 


times  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
occupied  man’s  attention  and  in 
consequence  there  arose  the 
weather  rules  to  bo  found  in  folk¬ 
lore.  Many  of  these  sayings  can 
be  traced  hack  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle’s  pupil,  Theophrastus, 
in  the  4th  century  B.o.  The 
appearance  of  Aristotle’s  Metoo- 
rologica,  from  which  the  name 
meteorology  is  derived,  represents 
a  great  landmark  in  human  know¬ 
ledge  as  it  is  the  first  systematic 
discussion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  phenomena.  The  Greeks  made 
meteorological  observations,  espe 
ciaUy  of  the  winds  because  of  their' 
practical  use  in  navigation.  The 
measurement  of  rainfall,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  meteorological  measure¬ 
ments,  was  undertaken  in  India 
as  early  as  400  b.c. 


as  those  outlined  in  the  scheme 
for  making  a  record  of  the  weather 
which  Hooke  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  about  1670. 
The  discovery  of  Boyle’s  law, 
1662,  governing  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  volume  and  the  pressure 
of  a  gas,  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  atmosphere.  In  1700 
Dampier  compiled  his  celebrated 
Discourse  of  Winds  in  which  he 
described  with  remarkable  fidelity 
the  main  characteristics  of  the 
trade  winds  ;  some  few  years 
previously  he  recognized  that 
typhoons  were  revolving  storms, 
The  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
scales  of  temperature  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  and  the  hair  hygro¬ 
meter  of  de  Saussure  and  the 
anemometer  of  Woltman  in  the 


97  days.  The  U.S.  government 
were  so  impressed  with  such 
practical  advantages  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  weather  observations 
that  they  called  an  international 
conference  which  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  1853.  The  study  by 
the  French  astronomer,  Leverrier, 
at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon  III, 
of  the  severe  gale  which  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  in  1854  and 
subsequently  caused  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  allied  fleets  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean 
War,  has  become  a  classic.  Lever¬ 
rier  collected  sufficient  material 
to  make  it  possible  to  plot  a  series 
of  primitive  weather  maps.  He 
then  found  that  the  storm  had 
moved  along  a  regular  path  with 
a  fairly  uniform  speed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  suggested  that  if  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the 
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collection,  by  telegraph,  at  a 
central  office  of  weather  reports 
from  suitable  observing  stations, 
analysis  of  charts  based  upon 
these  reports  would  allow  the 
future  path  of  the  storm  to  be 
extrapolated  and  due  w^arning  to  be 
given  of  its  approach.  A  number 
of  meteorological  stations  were 
established,  and  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  19th  century  there 
grew  up  ill  most  countries  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  collection  and 
discussion  of  meteorological  in¬ 
formation. 

In  1858  the  French  government 
established  a  telegraphic  weather 
service  with  its  headquarters  in 
Paris.  A  corresponding  service  was 
brought  into  operation  in  Great 
Britain  two  years  later.  The  first 
daily  weather  report  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  originated  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1851.  A  conference  of  leading 
meteorologists,  representative  of 
many  countries,  was  held  at  Leip¬ 
zig  in  1872 — the  forerunner  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  present- 
day  International  Meteorological 
Organization.  The  I.M.O.  initiates 
any  necessary  measures  for  the 
development  or  improvement  of 
international  meteorology ;  and 
upon  its  activities  depends  the 
ability  of  each  country  to  obtain 
promptly  and  accurately  from 
other  countries  the  reports  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  synoptic 
charts,  and  on  which  weather  fore¬ 
casts  are  based, 

Meteorological  Systems 

The  state  of  the  weather  at  a 
given  time  and  place  is  generally 
specified  by  the  values  possessed 
by  the  meteorological  elements, 
namely,  air  temp.,  humidity, 
pressure,  wind,  precipitation  (rdin, 
snow',  etc.),  and  clouds.  The 
standard  practice  of  representing 
the  weather  conditions  over  any 
region  consists  of  bringing  together 
observations  made  simultaneously 
at  a  network  of  stations  by  plot¬ 
ting  them  on  a  map,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  bird’s  eye  view,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  various  prevailing  elements. 

The  period  following  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  synoptic  chart  saw 
the  recognition  of  definite  meteoro¬ 
logical  systems,  such  as  depres¬ 
sions  or  “  lows  ”  and  anti¬ 
cyclones  or  “  highs,”  which  retain 
their  identity  perhaps  for  days  at 
a  time  and  often  travel  long  dis¬ 
tances  carrying  their  character¬ 
istic  distribution  of  wind  and 
weather  with  them.  In  1860 
Buys -Ballot  discovered  his  famous 
law  which  states  the  connexion 
between  the  wind  and  the  pressure 
distribution.  Seven  years  later 


Buchan  published  the  first  charts 
of  monthly  isobars,  showing  how 
the  pressure  over  Euroj)(5  dimiti- 
isbes  gradually  from  S.  to  N.  all 
the  year  round,  with  penmineni 
low  pressure  near  Iceland,  and 
demonstrating  the  effect  of  prc's- 
siire  gradient  upon  wind  velocity. 
Despite  the  multiplication  of 
observations,  however,  the  chief 
methods  of  forecasting  which 
developed  were  statistical  jind 
derived  from  i)ast  exporicucc'. 
Little  consideration  was  given  to 
physical  explanations,  aud  few 
attempts  were  made  to  use*!  phy¬ 
sical  principles,  e.g.  those  thal 
govern  motion  and  the  ivlation 
between  heat  and  motion. 

Solar  Radiation 

The  earth’s  atmospluu’e  has 
been  comiiared  to  a  gigantic  heat 
engine.  Solar  radiation  passes 
through  the  atmosphere  without 
much  appreciable  iutcrfereiice  un¬ 
less  a  cloud  lic^H  in  the  path  of  ilu^ 
rays,  in  which  case  they  would 
be  reflected  back  towards  space. 
Radiation  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  warms  it  and,  in  turn, 
the  layer  of  air  close  to  tlm  ground. 
The  principle  heat  sourc'cvs  ol‘  the 
atmospheric  engine  are,  ihendbre, 
to  be  found  in  the  tropics  and 
middle  latitudes — over  the  con¬ 
tinents  in  summer  and  over  the 
warmer  sea  currents  in  winter. 
Now  the  energy  which  is  re¬ 
transmitted  by  the  surfac‘c  of  the 
earth  is  of  a  much  longer  wave¬ 
length  and  cannot  easily  penetrate 
the  water  vapour  always  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  any  layer 
the  water  vapour  will  absorb 
radiation  coming  up  from  the 
earth  on  the  one  hand,  aud  from 
adjacent  higher  and  lower  layers, 
on  the  other,  the  intensity  of  the 
radiations  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  temps,  of  the  (unit ting 
sources.  At  a  certain  height  a 
layer  would  bo  reached  where  the 
loss  of  heat  is  greater  than  the 
gain,  and  it  is  there  that  the  main 
cold  source  is  to  be  located.  In 
the  cold  regions  the  air  will  sink 
and  in  the  heated  ones  it  will  rise  ; 
between  the  two  regions  there  Will 
be  movement  of  air  horizontally. 
As  the  atmosphere  as  a  whole  gets 
neither  hotter  nor  colder,  there  is  a 
balance  between  the  heat  gained 
and  that  lost.  Also,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  part  played  by 
water,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  in 
regulating  the  temp,  at  the 
surface  has  been  appreciated. 

At  present  little  is  known 
concerning  the  vertical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  complexity 
of  the  radiation  problem  is  also 
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(‘onsidered,  the  difficuilties  the 
meteorologist  faces  in  attempt- 
ing  to  loc’ate  the  luuit  and  cold 
sources  of  the  air  and  improve  his 
understanding  of  the  dependent 
wind  systems  jirc^  at  oneo  apparent. 
The  agcuiis  rc'sponsihle  for  the 
exeliange  ol  eold  polar  air  masses 
with  the  waiun  troj)ieal  air  masses 
are  the  tleprc'ssions  and  the  anti- 
eyeloiKvs,  which  may  be  envisaged 
as  huge  turbulent  eddies,  or 
vorbiec^s  with  verbic'al  axc^s,  de¬ 
veloped  ip  westcu'ly  and  easterly 
air  .stHNims.  Since  the  middle  of 
tli(^  loth  eemtury  it  has  been 
realized  that  two  currents  of  air, 
(linering  mark(^dly  in  temp,  and 
velocity,  may  How  adjacvntly  and, 
as  on(‘,  Hue(e,e(ls  the  other,  pro¬ 
duce,  a,t  a.  given  ])la(‘e,  di.stinctive 
.s(d,s  of  w(uith(U'  phenouKuia.  The 
moving  diseontiniiities,  or  boun¬ 
dary  lin(*s,  can  extend  over 
Inindnuls  of  niil(\s  and  iVetincntly 
are  conspicuous  on  a  synoptic 
eha,rt.  Norwegian  nudeorologists 
lirst  examined  the  currents  scienti- 
lieally  in  detail.  It  was  found  that 
iiormally  tlu^  currents  could  be 
followed  IVotn  day  to  (lay ;  they 
(lilletaHl  fnjrn  (laeh  otdier  in  direc¬ 
tion,  Hp(UHl,  tenn).,  etc.,  and 
when  they  nu^l  ai)ruptly,  e.g. 
wluui  warm  a-ir  is  ])ushed  up  over 
(‘old  air,  (‘criain  w(^n,ther  char- 
a(!i(irised  the  (liseontinuitics.  It 
is  not,  tluu-efore,  the  de])ressions 
and  aniieydomsH  as  such  that 
are  important  in  determining  the 
weather,  but  rather  the  inter¬ 
actions  Ixd/WOieu  tlie  various  air 
nniH.MCH  inv()lv(xl  in  the  wind 
systems.  ’'Fhe  boundary  between 
two  an*  mn,HH(^H  is  r(derro(l  to  as  a 
froniai  surfa(‘(^  aud  the  ititcrscetion 
of  this  surface  with  the  ground  as  a 
front.  According  to  this  theory, 
dei)n'HHions  form  initially  as  small 
waves  on  Ui  frontal  surface,  later 
growing  into  rouglily  symmetrical 
vortices. 

The  Upper  Air 

U})  to  the  last  doe-ado  of  the 
19th  century  syst(una,tic  meteoro¬ 
logical  obsorvations  were  confined 
almost  solely  to  thoso  made  at 
ground  level.  H(‘.a.l  knowledge  of 
the  t<uup.  of  the  free  air  dates 
only  from  1898,  when  do  Bort 
introduced  his  soimdiug  balloons 
carrying  self-r(^gistcring  instru¬ 
ments  to  heights  which  up 
to  that  time  bad  never  been 
attained,  and  about  which  no 
information  was  then  available. 
The  following  year  do  Bort  made 
the  discovery  that  the  upward 
decrease  of  temp.  (1“  F.  per  300  ft. 
api)rox.)  ceased  at  a  certain 
height ;  above  this  level  the 
temp,  was  either  uniform  or  even 
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increased  sli,fj;htly.  This  epoch- 
making  revelation  of  the  strato¬ 
sphere,  awS  the  upper  layer  was 
later  termed,  attraetcal  great 
.attention  to  his  measurements. 
Similar  methods  were  adopted 
in  other  countries  and  an  intcuise 
investigation  of  the  u])per  air 
was  inaugurated.  In  the  new 
era  thus  opened,  W.  H.  Diiu^s, 
chiefly  by  his  design  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  robust  meteoro¬ 
graph,  played  a  leading  role  in 
bringing  Great  Britain  to  the 
forefront  of  this  work.  Explora¬ 
tion  was  not  restricted  to  organized 
meteorological  services,  anil  sound¬ 
ings  were  made  over  the  oceans 
and  tropical  Africa.  Moreover, 
most  polar  explorers  and  exjiedi- 
tions  included  this  aspect  among 
their  scientific  activities. 

Charting  the  Stratosphere 
Direct  measurements  made  on 
aircraft  of  temp,  and  humidity  at 
regular  intervals  of  height  have 
provided  yet  another  means  of 
systematic  observation,  and  during 
the  Second  Great  M'ar  {Spitfires 
carrying  out  meteorologies,!  flights 
attained  heights  of  some  8  m., 
compared  with  5  m.  or  so  of  the 
period  hetween  the  two  wars.  A 
radio  technique,  aimed  at  securing 
additional  information  about  the 
upper  atmos})here,  was  later 
adopted  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  The  radio- sonde,  carried 
upwards  by  a  bniloon,  automatic¬ 
ally  transmits,  by  radio,  signals 
representative  of  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  elements,  temp.,  pressure,  and 
humidity,  to  receiving  stations  on 
the  ground.  Continuous  soundings 
to  levels  of  1(1  m.  or  12  m.  arc  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  and  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  meteorological  servic^e  the  up¬ 
per  air  programme  provides  for 
radio- sonde  ascents  from  a  number 
of  selected  stations  four  times 
daily.  Radar  methods  are  also  used 
to  cletermiiio  the  position  of  the 
balloon  eariyingthe  transmitter,  at 
any  instant,  and  so  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  path,  from  which  the 
direction  and  speed  of  the  upper 
winds  can  be  deduced.  With  this 
technique  it  is  unnecessary  to 
await  the  recovery  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  on  descent.  A  feature  of 
current  synojitic  analysis  is  the 
construction  of  scries  of  charts  for 
the  upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere; 
in  Great  Britain  the  practice  is  to 
draw  isopleths  showing  the  height 
of  the  surface  of  chosen  values  of 
pressure,  e.g.  700  mb.,  500  mb., 
etc.  Thus  a  three-dimensional 
representation  is  obtained  of  the 
structure  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  air  mass  movements  which 
are  taking  place. 


Research  has  shown  that  the 
tropopause — the  sharp  surface  sep¬ 
arating  the  stratosphere  from  the 
underlying  region,  or  troposphere 
—-over  England  is  generahv  at  a 
height  of  about  7  m.,  although 
occasionally  it  may  be  as  high  as 
10  m.  and  as  low  as  4|  m.  On  the 
average,  the  base  of  the  strato¬ 
sphere  occurs  at  a  higher  level  in 
the  tropics  (10  ni.)  than  at  the 
poles  (6  m.)  ;  and  as  the  temp,  is 
lower  the  greater  the  altitude  at 
which  the  transition  from  tropo- 
sj)Iiero  to  stratosphere  takes  place, 
the  coldest-known  terrestrial  re¬ 
gion  is  10  m.  above  the  equator, 
where  a  temp,  of  ~  130°  F.  has 
been  registered.  At  the  ground  the 
lowest  temp,  on  record  is  —95°  F. 
(Siberia).  During  the  Second 
Great  War  it  was  observed  that  the 
consyucuous.  condensation,  or  va¬ 
pour,  trails  yiroduced  in  the  ex¬ 
haust  of  a  high-flying  aircraft  dis¬ 
appeared  when  the  aircraft  climb¬ 
ed  into  the  stiwtosphere.  Investi¬ 
gation  with  a  specially  designed 
hygrometer  rc^-ealed  that  the  air 
of  the  stratosphere  is  invariably 
extremely  dry.  Since  the  presence 
of  even  minute  proportions  of 
Avatcr  vapour  exerts  an  influence 
on  temp.,  this  discovery  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  source  of  this 
dry  air  is  the  cold  and  therefore 
dry  equatorial  stratosphere,  which 
would  indicate  a  world-wide  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  in  these  tipper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
known  precisely  how  far  the  strato¬ 
sphere  extends  upwards,  hut  it  ap- 
]')ears  from  the  study  of  the  travel 
of  sound  waves  in  the  atmosphere, 
by  Whiytple  and  others,  that  at  a 
height  of  between  22  m.  and  25  m. 
above  sea  level  the  temp,  begins 
to  increase  again  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  it  decreases  in  the 
troposyihere ;  how  far  the  rise  con¬ 
tinues  is  not  yet  certain.  Temps, 
in  this  upper  warm  region  exceed 
those  found  on  the  ground  at  the 
equator,  and  at  a  height  of  40  m. 
would  seem  to  be  of  the  order  of 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Study  o£  the  Troposphere 

In  the  troposphere  the  general 
surface  temp,  is  determined  chiefly 
by  radiation,  and  the  temp,  gra¬ 
dient  in  the  air  by  turbulence.  It 
is  in  this  region  that  the  formation 
of  cloud  and  rain  takes  place.  The 
rate  at  which  temp,  there  falls  off 
vertically,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  lapse  rate,  is  far  from  being 
regular  ;  tiot  infrequently  the  de¬ 
crease  is  interrupted  by  layers, 
several  hundreds  or  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  thick,  in  which  the 
temp,  remains  constant,  or  even 


increases  with  altitude.  Such 
layers  are  termed  immersions  and 
are  associated  with  stable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  atmosyihere.  The 
lapse  cannot  exceed  the  adiabatic 
lapse  rate  (5°  F.  yxT  1,000  ft.),  i.e. 
the  rate  at  which  the  temyu  of  a 
mass  of  dry  air  alters  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  change  of  level  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  work  done  by  or  upon 
it  in  expanding  or  contracting. 
Any  temporary  increase  of  lapse 
rate  beyond  the  adiabatic  limit 
[e.g.  by  the  heating  of  the  surface 
layers  faster  than  those  higher  up) 
indicates  conditions  of  great  in¬ 
stability,  w'hich  give  rise  to  power¬ 
ful  convection  currents  and  the 
development  of  thunderstorms. 

New  Methods  and  Instruments 

During  the  Second  Great  War  the 
meteorologist  was  provided  with 
many  ingenious  new  instruments 
and  techniques,  a  number  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  close  association  be¬ 
tween  meteorology  and  radio.  By 
observing,  at  a  wide  network  of 
sites,  the  bearings  of  atmospherics 
due  to  lightning  flashes  distant  thun¬ 
derstorms  can  nowm  detected  and 
their  movements  plotted.  Thun¬ 
derstorms  are,  however,  frequently 
associated  with  the  cold  fronts  of 
depressions  ;  such  “  static  ”  re¬ 
ports  will  obviously  form  valuable 
Supplements  to  the  information  at 
the  disposal  of  the  synoptic  ana¬ 
lyst.  At  closer  ranges,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  microwave  radar  principles 
fulfils  several  purposes.  Wind 
finding  balloons  can  he  tracked 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Cloud  types  can  be  identified  and 
warning  received  of  the  approach 
of  rainstorms.  As  the  nature  of  the 
echo  from  a  collection  of  water 
drops  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  size  of  the  drops,  it  is 
possible  with  a  radar  beam  to 
investigate  the  distribution  of  drop 
size  and  concentration  of  drops  in  a 
cloud.  Again,  the  refraction  of 
radio  waves  by  the  atmosphere 
affords  a  means  of  study  mg  the 
humidity  gradient  upon  which  the 
refractive  index  of  the  air,  at 
radio  frequencies,  largely  depends. 

Bibliography.  Meteorology,  A. 
E.  M.  Geddes,  1921  ;  Manual  of 
Meteorology,  Vols.  1-4,  Sir  N. 
vShaw,  1931-36 ;  Physical  and 
Djuiamical  Meteorology,  D.  Brunt, 
1939  ;  Physics  of  the  Ail',  W.  J. 
Humphreys,  1940 ;  Forecasting 
Weather,  Sir  K.  Shaw,  1940 ; 
Introduction  to  Meteorology,  S. 
Peterssen,  1941  ;  Meteorology  for 
Aviators,  R.  C.  Sutcliffe,  1946 ; 
and  The  Weather  Map  and  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Glossary,  handbooks  issued 
by  the  Meteorological  Office. 

Meteorological  Stations. 
Places  w'here  regular  observations 
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of  ^veather  arc  iiukIl'  and  recorded. 
When  reports  are  made  to  a 
central  office  the  observations  are 
on  a  uniform  plan  according  to  a 
set  time-table.  Stations  can  be 
classified  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  observations  made. 
At  the  most  important  observa¬ 
tories  continuous  records  are  kept 
of  pressure,  temp.,  wind,  rainfall, 
and  sunshine,  and  frccpicnt  obser¬ 
vation  is  made  of  cloud  and  other 
elements.  A  normal  climatological 
station  records  pressure,  temp., 
wind,  cloud,  and  weather  at  two  or 
more  fixed  hours  each  day,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  daily  rainfall.  At 
auxiliary  climatological  stations 
the  observations  are  less  complete, 
being  taken  only  once  each  day  or 
other  than  at  the  recognized 
times,  Telegraphic  reporting  sta¬ 
tions  make  more  detailed  observa¬ 
tions  at  3-hourly  intervals  for  use 
in  the  preparation  of  the  synoptic 
charts  for  weather  forecasting  ;  at 
airfields  observations  are  made 
each  hour.  Agricultural-meteoro¬ 
logical  stations  devote  special  at¬ 
tention  to  earth  temps,  and  health- 
resort  stations  make  obseiw'ations 
chiefly  for  publicity  purposes.  The 
bulk,  however,  of  the  5,500  me¬ 
teorological  stations  in  the  British 
Isles  record  only  rainfall. 

The  Meteorological  Office  (q.v.) 
maintains  observatories  at  Kew 
(Surrey),  Eskdiilemuir  (Dumfries), 
Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick  (Shetland), 
and  also  receives  rejiorts  from  the 
Koyal  Observatoiy,  and  the  obser¬ 
vatories  at  Liverpool,  Southport, 
and  Paisley.  In  addition  it  re¬ 
ceives  daily  reports  from  the  minor 
stations.  See  Weather. 

Meter.  Instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  quantities  of  electric  current, 
gas,  w’atcr. 

Electric  Meters.  These  can 
be  divided  into  three  general 
classes  :  indicating  ;  recording  ;  in¬ 
tegrating.  Indicating  meters,  or 
indicating  instruments,  show  the 
value  in  terms  of  some  known  unit 
of  power  of  the  quantity  being 
measured  at  any  particular 'moment 
by  means  of  a  pointer  moving  over 
a  graduated  scale.  To  this  class 
belong  the  galvanometer,  the  volt¬ 
meter,  and  the  ammeter  (or  am¬ 
peremeter),  the  power  factor  indi¬ 
cator,  which  measures  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  phase  between  current  and 
voltage  in  an  A.C.  circuit,  and  the 
wattmeter  which  has  both  current 
and  voltage  coils  and  measures  tlu' 
power  in  a  circuit  by  multiplying 
the  cun-ent  by  the  voltage  (by  the 
power  factor  in  an  A.C.  circuit). 
The  ohmmeter,  by  dividing  volts  by 
amps,  gives  direct  indication  of  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  circuit. 


Recorder’s  are  indicating  instru¬ 
ments  with  the  pointer  and  scale 
replaced  by  an  inked  stylus  or  [leii 
re.^^ting  on  a  chart  driven  by  clock¬ 
work  so  that  it  traces  out  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  the  value  ol'  the* 
quantity  over  a  period  ot  tinu\ 

Integrators,  or  energy  imter’s, 
measure  the  total  etu'rgy  passed  in 
a  given  tunc,  directly  in  kWh.  or 
B.o.T.,  units  by  integrating  {lower 
and  time,  irres})('etiv(^  of  bow  tlie 
{lower  varies  over  the  {i(*ric)d,  lie 
tegrators  ai’i*  of  three  main  classes, 
chemical,  clock,  and  motor. 

In  most  energy  mettu's  a  small 
motor  (either  A.C.  or  D.d.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  siipjily),  whose  toriiiK' 
is  proportional  to  the  {uiwer  in  the 
circuit,  flrivcB  an  eddy  (‘iirnMil, 
brake.  This  consists  of  an  ahuni- 
nium  or  copper  disk  rotating  bci- 
twTcn  the  poles  of  a  powiu’fni  {ler- 
manent  magnet,  thus  setting  uji 


eddy  currents  in  the  disk,  and 
giving  a  braking  tonpie  winch  is 
{iroportioiial  to  the  S{)ced  but  is 
without  friction.  The  a{)ecd  oi’  tlu* 
motor  with  such  a  brake  is  diix'ctly 
proportional  to  the  power  in  the 
circuit,  so  that  the  actual  number 
of  revolutions  made  is  a  measure 
of  the  energy  (lassed,  and  this  is 
ascertained  by  a  simple  counting 
train  of  gearwdieels  and  dials  wliieh 
can  be  calibrated  directly  in  kWh. 

Pig.  1  is  an  elementary  dia¬ 
gram  illustrating  the  {>riiici{iles 
of  operation  in  a  D.C.  nutter.  A  is 
the  armature  connected  as  a  volt- 
age  coil  through  the  commutator 
(1  B  ID  are  the  held  magnets,  con¬ 
nected  as  current  coils.  I)  is  the, 
eddy  current  brake  disk,  and  K  E' 
the  brake  magpiets.  h'  is  a  small 
auxiliary  field  coil  to  conqiensaii^ 
for  friction  at  light  loads,  ami  G  is 
the  gear  train  for  counting  the 
revolutions. 
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Alternating  eiirri'iit  meters  arn 
in  n.MKl.-n.ti.,,,  but  'C 
coui{)lc',\  in  action.  The  rotating 
clement  (umsistis  ol  ti,  single  disk 
in  whidi  both  driving  and  braking 
tonpK'S  ai'(*  iiulucc'd  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  onci  hall  ol  Mu*  disk  acling  as  a 
small  induction  mol, or  under  the 
action  ofcmrreul.  and  voltage  coils 
and  till*  oilier  acting  as  an  eddy 
current  brake. 

The  ()r('{>aynu*nt  meter,  fre- 
qm*ntly  used  in  rcsidi'iitial  {irem- 
iscs,  consists  of  a  staiidarcl  meter 
unit  with  an  (*xtra  g(*ar  train  con- 
iK'ctcd  to  a  S{)ring-(){)erated  switch, 
which  is  closed  hy  a,  loose  handle 
or  knob  outside  the  meter.  This 
knoh  can  be  tieiiqiorarily  connected 
lio  tlu^  nu'cliaiiism  hy  the  insertion 
of  a  (!()in,  which  falls  through  into 
a  (ailhating  box  after  the  knob 
ha,s  bt'cii  rotated,  ami  i\n\  switch 
(tosi'd.  Tlu*  action  ol’  closing  the 
Hwii(‘h  also  s(‘tiS  u{)  tihe  gearing  by 
a  cierlain  amount.  The  rotation 
ol  tlu*  meU'i'  I'k'nu'iit  gradually 
uiuviiuls  Mu*  g(*ariiig,  and  opens 
Mu*  switch  ait(*r  a.  (Uirtain  number 
ol  revoluttoiiH,  imkus  the  mechan¬ 
ism  has  beam  I’urtlua*  sc*t-u{)  by  the 
msmtton  of  another  coin.  '  {See 
Anmutii'i*;  (hilvammu‘t(*r ;  Ohm’s 
Law,  VoIt.nu'U'r.) 

Gas  Mi'n’ious.  TIu'se  include 
{losiMvi*  (liH{)la.cemimt.  and  inleren- 
lial  tiyf)(*s.  kor  use  on  consumers’ 
[)remiH(*s  a  imfi-er  must  satisfy  re¬ 
el  uirenumiH  of  Gas  Works  Glauses 
Act  and  JSa.le  ol'  (bus  Atfl,  under 
which  it  is  a  statutory  oliligatioii 
to  HU{)|jly  ga.s  by  me-ler.  Meters 
in  nst\  which  must  be  accurate 
wiMiiu  the  limits  U  p.c,  fast  (in 
la,vour  of  sii{>{)li(*r)  and  3  )).c.  slow 
(in  I’avour  of  t  la*  (!onsuiner),  arc  oJ 
Mu*  dry  or  b(‘llows  tyfie,  to  the 
Iiislilntion  of  Ga.s  Lugineers  sjieci- 
il(‘at.ion,  and  li(t(*(l  in  aeeordauco 
will)  IbW.  (Vale  of  Practice  for 
iiistalhition  of  gas  nuflers. 

The  dry  nu*t(*r  {m>.  Pig.  3)  con¬ 
sists  ('HS(*ntially  of  a,  sheet-iron  or 
stead  box,  (5,  dividi'd  horizontally 
hy  Ol  valve  |>hit(\  t),  into  two  main 
(diaudu'rs,  the  iqqier  of  whieli  is 
ternu*(l  the  UiMh*,  the  lower  the 
body.  TTu*  body  is  divided  into 
(iwo  eom{).irlnumtH  by  the  dia- 
()hragm  {ilale,  attaxdicd  to  either 
side  of  wlu(‘h  are  ilu^  diaphragms 
of  sheefiskin,  11.  The  diaphragms 
are  HU{){)ort(*(l  conically  by  attach¬ 
ment  to  diaphragm  dislcH,  10,  which 
ar(‘iu  turn  su{){)orted  by  hinges,  12, 
known  as  Hags.  Lat(*ral  movement 
of  the  diaphragms  is  caused  by 
Mu*ir  inllatiioii  and  defiaMon  by 
die  gas  in  its  {lassage  ibrough  the 
meter.  This  lateral  motion  is  com- 
municatod  by  the  flags  which  are 
attached  to  llag  rods,  3  mounted 


vertically,  and  which,  by  means  of 
ti.'uiycMitial  {u^earin^  in  tlK*!  attic, 
conWrt  it  into  rotary  motion  to 
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velocity  ;  after  leaving  the  Venturi  Methane.  Colourless,  odourless 
throat  it  loses  velocity  but  regains  gas.  Found  in  the  free  state  in 
lu'ad.  Thus  there  is  a  pressure  nature,  its  chemical  formula  is 
(lilTerenee  between  the  uxistrearii  CHj.  In  its  pure  form  it  burns  with 
side  of  the  tube  and  the  throat  a  pale,  non-luniinous  flame.  It  is 
etpial  to  the  dilTerence  of  head,  the  lowest  of  the  paraffin  series  of 
Pressure  pipes  leading  from  the  hydrocarbons  and  is  the  only  one 
upstream  side  of  the  tube  and  from  with  but  a  single  atom  of  carbon  in 
the  Venturi  throat  are  taken  to  the  molecule.  Also  known  as 
float  chambers,  in  which  floats  rise  marsh  gas,  firedamp,  and  methyl 
and  fall  with  the  columns  of  water  hydride,  it  is  given  off  by  decaying 
therein  and  communicate  infor-  vegetable  matter  in  stagnant  pools 
mation  to  the  recording  apparatus,  and  marshes,  and,  when  ignited. 
The  latter  comprises  a  rotating  forms  the  will-o’-the-wisp.  Large 


Meter.  Fig.  2.  Diagrammatic  vertical 
cross-section  ot  dry  gas  meter  show¬ 
ing  one  bellows.  A  similar  bellows 
is  mounted  on  the  back.  Upper  dia¬ 
gram  is  a  plan  o!  the  attic  showing  the 
valves.  13,  and  gearing  mechanism 


actuate  the  recorditig  index  and, 
in  addition,  work  the  valves  which 
open  and  close  the  admission  and 
outlet  ports  to  the  measuring 
chaml)crs.  Gas  enters  at  inlet  1, 
and  leaves  at  outlet  7.  The  flag 
rods  pass  through  gas-tight  stuffing 
boxes  8.  The  large  dial  2  is  for 
testing  and  the  smaller  dials  or 
figures  record  the  gas  couaumption. 
The  ilircct  reading  index  4  is 
superseding  the  dial  typo. 

Water  Meters.  TIk^sc  are  used 
to  record  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  into  premises  through  a 
supply  line  ;  or  to  register  the  flow 
at  any  particular  point  in  a  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  For  large  flows, 
a  Venturi  type  of  mecliauism  is 
used.  The  water  passing  tlirough 
is  measured  (1)  by  a  pair  of  pistons 
working  in  cylinders  of  knowm 
capacity,  into  each  of  which  the 
water  enters  in  turn  ;  the  piston 
movement  is  transmitted  to  a 
graduated  dial  ;  (2)  by  a  moving 
gate  or  flap  in  the  waterway,  con¬ 
nected  by  linkage  to  an  indicator 
recording  on  a  chart  aflixed  to  a 
rotating  drum ;  tlie  greater  the 
rate  of  flow,  the  wider  the  gate 
opens;  (3)  by  the  principle  of  the 
Venturimeter  (r/.u.):  water  flowing 
through  the  narrowed  throat  of 
the  tube  loses  head  but  gains 


drum  -where  time  intervals  and  the 
rate  of  flow^  are  registered.  Inte¬ 
grating  mechanism  records  the 
total  flow  on  counter  dials. 

Metford,  William  Ellis  (1824- 
09).  British  inventor.  Born  at 
Taunton,  Oct.  4,  1824,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Sherborne,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Isambard  Brunei  and  be¬ 
came  a  railway  engineer.  In  1856 
he  went  to  India  in  the  service  of 
the  E.  India  rly.,  and  saw  fighting 
in  the  Mutiny.  He  invented  an 
expanding  bullet  in  1863  and  a 
rifle  for  it  in  1865,  but  the  bullet 
was  condemned  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  convention  of  1869.  In  1871 
he  produced  a  breech-loader  which 
won  the  Wimbledon  prize.  In  1888 
his  improvements  and  inventions 
were  incorporated  with  those  of 
S.  P.  Lee  in  the  Lec-Metford  rifle 
adopted  by  the  British  army.  He 
died  at  Bristol,  Oct.  14,  1890. 


quantities  of  firedamp  {q.v.)  are 
formed  in  coal  measures  by  the 
slow  decomposition  of  the  coal. 

Methane  is  a  constituent  of  coal 
gas.  Prepared  by  heating  equal 
parts  of  dried  sodium  acetate  and 
soda-lime  in  a  copper  flask,  and 
collecting  the  gas  over  water,  it 
generally  contains  hydrogen  and 
ethylene  as  impurities.  To  prepare 
chemically  pure  methane,  methyl 
iodide  is  dropped  slowly  into  a  flask 
containing  a  copper-zinc  couple 
covered  with  dilute  alcohol.  The 
flask  is  gently  heated,  and  meth¬ 
ane  is  evolved.  See  Hydrocarbon. 

Methil.  Seaport  of  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  forming  part  of  the 
police  burgh  of  Biickhaven  and 
Methil  {q.v.).  On  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  1  m.  S.W.  of 
Level!  by  v\y.,  Methil  has  a  tidal 
harbour,  with  three  docks,  and 
exports  coal. 


METHODISM  :  HISTORY  AND  TEACHING 

Rev.  Leslie  F.  Church,  Ph.D.,  Editor,  Methodist  Magazine 

T/iW  article  deals  with  a  religious  movement  that  origimitcd  in 
iQth  century  England  and  became  one  of  the  great  world-wide 
branches  or  denominations  of  the  Protestant  faith 


Methodism  was  originally  a 
term  of  ridicule  applied  to  religious 
extremists,  but  has  now  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  honourable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  important  branch  of  the 
Ohristian  C.'hureh.  Methodism  was 
largely  responsible  lor  the  evan¬ 
gelical  revival  of  religion  in  18th 
century  England.  In  1729  a  small 
group  of  Oxford  students  banded 
themselves  together  to  study  the 
Bible  regularly,  to  visit  prisoners 
in  the  Bocardo,  the  Oxford  jail,  to 
care  for  the  poor,  and  to  observe 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
especially  Holy  Communion.  They 
were  calied  Bible  Moths,  the  Holy 
Club,  and,  because  they  had  agreed 
to  “  live  by  rule,”  Methodists. 
The  movement  was  a  virile  spir¬ 
itual  reaction  against  the  selfish 
and  artificial  life  of  the  time.  Reli¬ 
gion  particularly  in  the  form  of  cold 
deism,  had  lost  touch  with  the 
people,  'fhe  masses  were  discon¬ 
tented,  hungry,  and  inarticulate ; 
English  political  and  philosophical 


leaders  were  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  their  existence  or  in¬ 
different  to  their  needs.  Perhaps 
the  influence  of  Methodism  saved 
England  from  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  not  by  admin¬ 
istering  an  opiate  but  by  quicken¬ 
ing  the  despairing  multitudes  to 
new  hope  and  self-respect. 

In  1735  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  w’^ent  to  Georgia  with  the 
idea  of  helping  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  in  his  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  “  convex  ting  the 
Indians.”  They  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  returned  deeply  concerned 
about  their  faflure.  Three  years 
later,  after  being  influenced  by  the 
Moravians,  the_  two  brothers  ex¬ 
perienced  a  spiritual  transforma¬ 
tion.  They  were  converted.  From 
cold,  scholarly  churchmen,  they 
became  warm-hearted  powerful 
evangelists.  Religious  societies, 
not  unlike  the  little  Oxford 
fellowship,  were  founded  all  over 
the  land.  Methodism  grew  with 


amazing  rapidity.  Itinerant  local  preachers  and  exliortera  to  designed  for  the  evangelisation  of 
preachers,  directed  by  John  Wes-  the  “  prophets,”  and  its  class-  I.ondon  and  tlie  larger  towns  A 
ley,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  leaders  to  the  ”  teachers  ”  of  sub-  snm  of  a  million  guineas  was  raised 
ranged  the  country.  Religious  apostolic  times.  by  700, ()()()  Midihodist  contributors 

apathy  was  ended  by  the  creation  In  1747  Methodism  spread  to  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  to  build 
of  fellowships  (band-meetings  and  Ireland  and  in  1751  to  Scotland,  great  central  bails  \o  serve  as 
class-meetings)  formed  by  men  In  1784  Wesley,  as  a  presbyter  headquarters  for  religious  and 
and  women  who  had  a  new  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  claimed  social  activities.  ^ 


intimate  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  their  lives. 

In  1739  the  first  preaching- 
house  was  built  at  Bristol.  In 
London  Wesley  bought  the 
Foundery,  an  old  cannon  factory, 
which  he  adapted  as  a  chapel.  In 
1741  Thomas  Maxfield  was  allowed 
to  function  as  a  lay-preacher,  and 
so  began  what  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of 
Methodism.  Local  preachers,  as 
they  are  now  called,  today  number 
in  the  British  Isles  alone,  27,560. 

In  1741  Wesley  and  his  followers 
declared  themselves  opposed  to 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  “  elec¬ 
tion,”  maintaining  the  Arminian 
doctrine  of  free  grace  for  all.” 
This  led  to  a  break  with  George 
Whitefieid,  who  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  Wesleys. 

TUd  Conterence 

The  first  Conference,  consisting 
of  six  clergymen  and  four  lay- 
preachers,  met  in  1744,  in  London. 
Conferences  have  been  held  each 
year  since,  and  the  Conference  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Church.  “  It 
is,”  says  Dr.  Fitchett,  “  a  parlia¬ 
ment  with  all  the  functions  of 
legislation,  a  cabinet  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  court  of  discipline,  and 
the  machinery  by  which  the  system 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  is  regu¬ 
lated.”  It  is  a  representative 
body,  democratically  elected,  and 
consisting  at  present  of  050 
members,  325  of  whom  are 
ministers  and  325  laymen.  Each 
year  a  president  and  vice-pre¬ 
sident  are  elected  by  the  members. 
It  has  a  ministerial  session  of 
450  ministers. 

The  Methodist  societies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  members  of  the  local 
classes,  are  grouped  in  circuits 
geographically ;  the  circuits  are 
combined  in  districts,  each  similar 
to  a  d.iocese.  Superintendent 
ministers  have  charge  of  circuits, 
and  chairmen  administer  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  individual  member  is 
related  to  Conference  through  his 
class,  the  local  leaders’  meeting,  the 
circuit  quarterly  meeting,  and  the 
district  synod. 

Methodism  has  retained  the 
general  organization  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christian  Church.  Its  con¬ 
stitution  is  presbyterian  rather 
than  episcopal,  but  its  stewards 
correspond  to  the  deacons,”  its 


the  right  to  ordain  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke  and  Francis  Anbury  as 
“  superintendents  ”  for  the  work 
in  N.  America.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  termed  “  bishops  ”  in 
the  Church,  which  became  known 
as  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church 
of  U.S.A.  Though  the  Wesleys 
remained  nominally  in  the  Church 
of  England,  many  pulpits  were 
closed  to  them.  This  led  to  the 
field-preaching  which  was,  in  its 
early  years,  the  most  important 
aide  of  their  evangelistic  eft'orts. 
By  1784  there  were  359  Methodist 
preaching-houses  in  England.  To¬ 
day  the  number  of  churches  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
Conference  is  16,459. 

If  John  Wesley  by  his  preaching 
and  statesmanship  became  the 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Charles  Wesley  with  an  inimitable 
tenderness  sang  the  theology  of 
the  evangelical  revival  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
His  hymns  have  had  an  abiding 
influence  throughout  Christendom, 
and  have  conveyed  the  message  of 
“  free  salvation  ”  more  intimately 
than  the  words  of  the  preachers. 

It  was  obvious  at  the  death  of 
John  Wesley  that  the  Methodists 
would  separate  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  indeed  he  himsedf 
had  prepared  for  the  event.  It  has 
since  been  felt  that  a  wiser  handling 
ol  the  situation  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  Anglican  leaders  might 
have  prevented  the  division.  In 
1795  a  “  plan  of  pacification  ” 
established  for  Methodists  the  right 
to  administer  the  sacraments  and 
to  hold  il.eir  services  during  the 
statutory  Lours  for  public  worship. 

Charactiristics  of  Methodism 

Methodism,  from  the  hogmiiing, 
revealed  a  genius  for  social  and 
educational  reforms.  Its  early 
preachers  carried  cheap  but  whole¬ 
some  literattire  in  their  saddle¬ 
bags,  and  encouraged  the  illiterate 
to  read.  Some  of  the  strongest 
opponents  of  the  slave-trade  were 
amongst  the  Methodists,  and  in 
later  years  they  showed  enterprise 
in  new  forms  of  homo  mission 
work,  and  in  widespread  missionary 
activities  overseas.  Methodism  has 
always  claimed  as  its  motto  John 
Wesley’s  famotis  words  :  The 

world  is  my  parish.”  At  the  oudol 
the  19th  century  there  began  the 
forward  movement  which  was 


hi  1706  Alexander  Kilham 
roundc'd  the  Methodist  New  Con¬ 
nexion.  Hci  had  criticised  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
as  not  being  HU  fiieiently  democratic 
and  maintained  the  right  of  all 
Mcdliodist  prc'achers  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  In  1815  the 
Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites, 
established  th('mHelv(\s  as  "another 
branch  of  Methodism  ;  so  did  in 
18p  tlm  Ih-otestani  Methodists,  in 
1835  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
AsHOciat,ion,  and  in  1849  the 
Wesh^yan  Reformers.  Subsequent 
fusions  brought  these  smaller 
ho(li(^Htogeth(M*,  until  in  1907  they 
W(u*e  all  united  as  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

In  1810  Hugh  Bourne  and 
William  (Howes  louiided  a  society 
known  first  as  Camp  Meeting 
Methodists,  hut  iu  1812  as  Prime 
tive  Methodists.  This  and  the 
other  sections  which  had  sprung 
from  Wesleyan  Methodism  differed 
little  in  theologii'al  outlook.  The 
divisions  wen',  caused  largely  by 
(lisagna'inent  on  points  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  procedure. 

Reunion  of  all  Branches 

After  long  negotiations  the 
Wesleyan  Method istis,  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodists,  and  the  United 
M(dho( lists  decided  to  efi'ect  a 
complete^  union.  The  Methodist 
Church  ITuion  Act  was  passed  in 
1929,  and  in  1932,  by  the  deed  of 
union,  the  amalgamation  was  com¬ 
pleted.  fiTiougli  tihis  meant  some 
adjustment-  in  the  (ionstitution  of 
(uich  of  the  tlu“(ui  (Hmrohes,  it 
maintained  the  doctrinal  stan¬ 
dards  t,o  which  all  three  had 
Hubscribiul. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in 
admin istciring  Trusts  there  is  a 
model  deed  on  whiidi  the  greater 
part  of  Methodist  properties  are 
now  held. 

Ill  Canada  all  the  Methodist 
sections  united  t-o  form  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Methodist  Church  in  1883, 
and  in  1925  this  Olmreh  joined  with 
the  majority  of  I  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  to  form  the 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

In  Australia,  New  iJcalaud,  and 
^South  Africa  there  are  flourishing 
Methodist  churches  with  their 
own  e.onferonces  and  without  any 
sectional  distinctions. 

Methodism  came  to  America 
first  through  Capt.  Thomas  Webb, 
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an  Enali^h  oITiccr,  Philip  Einhury, 
and  Barbara  Heck,  scttlcn-s  from 
Ireland  who  had  been  exiled  from 
the  Palatinate.  Tlie  first  Methodist 
conference  in  Amci'iea  was  held  at 
Pliiladel])hia  in  1773.  Today  it  is 
estimated  that  there  arc  lb, 049, 841 
members  of  Methodist  churches 
in  the  U.S.A.  The  ajiproximate 
world  figure  of  membership  is 
1I),3U0,()(H),  but  the  number  of 
adherents  is  estimated  at  over 
30,000,000. 

The  doctrinal  standards  of 
Methodism  are  still  VVesk^v’s  four 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  his  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament.  Iteeently 
new  editions  with  explanatory 
notes  have  been  prepared.  The 
doctrines  specially  stressed  arc 
Assurance,  Conversion,  and  Holi- 
ness  or  Christian  l\u'feetion. 
fundamentally  the  Methodists 
hold  theologmal  beliids  similar  to 
those  accepted  by  the  evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  training  of  canditlates  for 
the  Methodist  ministry  has  been 
steadily  progi’cssive.  At  present 
there  are  in  England  six  theological 
colleges:  Hartley  (Manchester), 

Didsbury  (Bristol),  Richmond 
(London),  Headingdey  (Leed.s), 
Handsworth  (Birmingduim),  and 
Wesley  House  (Cambridge).  There 
is  also  a  Methodist  theological 
college  at  Edgehill,  Belfast.  Most 
of  these  are  alliliated  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  university,  and  their  staffs 
are  recognized. 

Basis  o£  Membership 

The  basis  of  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Church  is  laid  down  in 
the  Standing  Orders.  Members 
must  “  sincerely  desire  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins  Ih rough  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  evidence 
the  same  in  life  and  conduct,” 
seeking  “  to  have  fellowship  with 
Christ  HimstJf  and  His  people  by 
taking  up  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  Methodist  (Jhurch.”  Their 
names  are  enrolled  on  class-books, 
and  each  person  is  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  a  class-leader. 
They  are  expected  to  have  received 
Christian  baptism  cither  as  infants 
or  adults  before  they  are  received 
into  full  membership  of  the  Church. 

Recently  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
appointed  commissions  to  report 
on  Methodism  in  rural  areas,  and 
on  the  state  of  the  Church  gener¬ 
ally.  The  activities  of  its  youth, 
its  newly-developed  women’s  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  other  signs,  point  to  a 
revival  of  the  spiritual  enterprise 
of  its  earlier  years. 
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Methuen,  Paul  Sanford 
Methuen,  3rd  Baron  (1845- 
1932).  British  soVlior.  Born  Sept. 

1,  1845,  he  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  in  1864  was  commissioned  in 
the  Scots  Guards.  He  served  in 
Ashanti,  1874,  and  the  Egyptian 
War,  1882  ;  commanded  Methuen’s 
Horse  in  Bechuanaland,  1884-85  ; 
and  was  a  divisional  commander 
in  the  S.  African  War,  1899-1902. 
Sent  to  relieve  Kimberley,  he  was 
defeated  at  Magersfontein,  Dec.  12, 
1899.  In  March,  1902,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Twcebosch.  He 
was  c.-in-c.  in  8.  Africa,  1907-09, 
governor  of  Natal,  1909,  and 
governor  of  Malta,  1915-19.  In 
1911  he  was  made  a  field-marshal, 
and  in  1920  became  constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  died 
October  30,  1932.  His  son,  Paul 
Aysbford  Methuen,  who  succeeded 
as  4th  Baron,  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1886,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
New  College,  Oxford.  A  dis- 
tinguielicd  painter  and  pupil  of 
Sickert,  he  had  several  one-man 
exhibitions.  Pie  was  a  trustee  of 
the.  National  Gallery,  and  of  the 
Tate  Gallery,  1938-45. 

Methuen  Treaty.  Treaty  con¬ 
cluded  Dec.  27, 1703,  with  Portugal 
by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  acting  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain.  Its  effect 
was  to  bring  Portugal  into  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  as  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
{q.v.).  Portugal  was  to  provide 
28,000  troops,  Britain  agreeing  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  half  of 
them.  The  treaty  also  gave  advan¬ 
tage  to  Portuguese  wine  in  the 
English  market,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage  to  English  wool  in 
the  Portuguese  markets.  From  the 
Methuen  Treaty  dates  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  port  wine  in  England. 

Methuselah.  Son  of  Enoch  and 
grandfather  of  Noah  (Gen.  5).  He 
is  stated  in  the  O.T.  to  have  lived 
969  years,  the  greatest  age  recorded 
among  the  patriarchs,  but  the 


Samaritan  text  gives  it  as  only  720 
years.  These  figures  are  eonsiilered 
to  be  merely  traditional. 

Methven.  Parish  and  village  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland.  It  is  8  m. 
bv  rlv.  W.  of  Perth.  The  church- 

V  V 

yard  contains  the  tomb  of  Lord 
Lynedoch,  the  General  Graham  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  In  the  battle 
of  Methven,  1306,  the  English  were 
successful  over  Bruce.  Methven 
Castle  dates  partly  from  1680. 
Pop.  1,700. 

Methyl.  Name  given  to  the 
group  of  elements  represented  by 
the  formula  CH^.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  its  deriva¬ 
tives  are  very  numerous.  The  name 
was  originally  applied  to  ethane 
(C2H,J  until  the  true  constitution 
of  the  molecule  w'as  recognized. 
See  Carbonates. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  Colourless 
liquid  with  an  odour  like  that  of 
ordinary  alcohol  (ethyl  alcohol). 
On  ignition  it  burns  A\fith  a  blue 
fiame,  and,  like  ethyl  alcohol,  it 
possesses  great  solvent  powers.  In 
the  crude  state  it  is  kiiovTi  as  wood 
naphtha  or  wood  spirit,  because 
until  recently  it  was  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  freed  from  acetic  acid, 
acetone,  and  other  bodies  produced 
at  the  same  time  by  rectifying  in 
stills  similar  to  those  employed  in 
purifying  alcohol.  Methyl  alcohol 
is  also  produced  as  a  by-product  in 
the  beet- sugar  industry.  Synthetic 
methyl  alcohol  is  now  made  on  a 
large  scale  from  water  gas  by  a 
catalytic  process. 

Commercial  wood  spii-it  contains 
from  75  to  90  p.c.  of  methyl 
alcohol.  This  spirit  is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  making  varnishes  and 
french  polish,  and  as  a  denaturant 
of  methylated  spirit.  The  commer¬ 
cial  spirit  is  purified  by  distilling 
with  lime  and  fractional  distilla¬ 
tion,  and  chemically  pure  methyl 
alcohol  may  be  made  from  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  by  mixing  it  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  heating. 
When  the  compound  thus  formed  is 
heated  pure  methyl  alcohol  is 
obtained.  The  purified  wood  spirit 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  dyes. 

Methylamine.  Colourless  gas 
with  a  fish-like  odour.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1849  by  Wurtz,  who 
prepared  it  by  acting  upon  methyl 
isocyanate  with  caustic  potash.  It 
is  contained  in  bone  oil,  crude 
wood  spirit,  and  herring  brine.  Di- 
metbylamine  and  trimethylamine 
arc  also  loiown.  These  are  liquids 
with  a  characteristic  fishy  odour. 

Methylaniline.  Alkyl  deriva¬ 
tive  of  aniline.  It  is  manufactured 
by  healing  aniline  with  methyl 
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alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
is  a  colourless  liquid.  It  is  exten¬ 
sively  eiu{tl(\vcd  ill  tli(‘  dyein,u 
industry  and  as  the  raw  materia! 
for  explosives. 

Methylated  Spirit.  Alcohol 
which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for 
use  as  a  beverage  by  denaturising. 
The  object  of  the  process  is  to 
allow  the  sale  of  alcohol  for  inanii- 
faeturing  purposes  free  of  the 
heavy  duty  charged  on  alcohol. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  methylated 
spirit :  (1)  mineralised  methylated 
spirit,  consisting  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  one-ninth  of  its  bulk  of  wood 
naphtha,  h  p.c.  of  crude  pyridine, 
thrcc-eightlis  of  1  p.c.  of  petro¬ 
leum,  and  a  trace  of  aniline  dye  ; 
(2)  industrial  methylated  spirit, 
containing  only  one-nineteenth  of 
its  bulk  of  wood  naphtha;  (3) 
pyridinised  industrial  methylated 
spirit,  which  is  the  same  as  (2) 
hut  with  k  p.e.  of  crude  pyrirliiie  ; 
and  (4)  power  methylated  spirit, 
consisting  of  alcohol  to  which  have 
been  added  small  quantities  of 
petrol,  pyridine,  wood  naphtha, 
and  dyes.  Retailers  of  methylated 
spirit  must  have  a  licence. 

Methylene  Blue.  Aniline  dye 
first  prepared  by  Caro  in  1876.  It  is 
much  used  in  cotton  dyeing  and 
calico  printing  on  account  of  its 
fastness  to  light,  is  of  considcu-able 
value  as  a  staining  material  in 
bacteriological  work,  and  is  used 
as  a  biliary  disinfectant. 

Methyl  Methacrylate 
Plastics.  Class  of  synthetic  mat¬ 
erials.  Although  method  metha¬ 
crylate,  chemical  formula  CHjj : 
C(CH3)C00GH_.j,  has  been  known 
since  the  niid-19th  centurv,  it  was 
not  until  1901  that  the  process  of 
its  controlled  build-up  ”  was 
discussed  and  examined.  Since 
then,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  1930s  the  process  has  become 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries  with  widely-used  products. 

Methyl  methacrylate  in  its 
simple  molecular  form  by  the  a])- 
plication  of  heat,  ultra-violet  light, 
or  certain  chemical  catalysts  can 
be  converted  through  progressively 
syrupy  stages  to  the  solid  stage. 
This  is  the  so-callcd  polymer,  i.e. 
it  is  built  up  from  many  simple 
molecules,  and  the  process  is 
referred  to  as  polymerisation 
The  meth3d  methacrylate  plastics 
are  thus  a  series  of  polymers  based 
on  this  simple  chemical.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  preparation 
the  polymer  can  be  made  available 
as  a  solution  in  a  volatile  solvent, 
as  a  s^Tiip,  as  a  dough,  or  as  a 
.solid,  and  at  t'ach  stage  tiaii  be 
worked  up  as  such  into  end  pro¬ 
ducts  ranging  in  variety  from  a 


coinph'te  denture  to  the  aistral- 
doine  in  a,  bom  her  aerophuus 

Tlie  lu(iii(l  mntliyl  nu't haerylatv, 
eoniaiiiing  a  suitabh'  catalyst 
(usually  bimzoyl  piu’oxidi')  in  con¬ 
trolled  amount,  is  poiiretl  into  a, 
shallow  glass  tray  and  siibj(*ctc(l 
to  ultra-violet  light  imder  such 
conditions  that  the  molecular 
build-up  takes  place  gradually. 
Finally  transparent  shetds  arc 
obtained,  having  tlie  highly  [lol- 
ished  surface  of  the  mould.  Tlu'se 
sheets  arc  thennoplasiie,  so  that, 
they  become  flexible  at  12(»~14()'' 
C.,  in  which  condition  the^"  can  be 
pressed  or  pulled  into  a  dc'sired 
shape,  which  will  be  retained  when 
the  temperature  has  rcdiiiriu'd  to 
normal.  There  are  also  possibilities 
of  working  these  matiu-ials  at  what 
may  be  regarded  a,s  a  half-way 
stage.  Fortunately  the  polynuu' 
is  soluble  in  the  liquid  monomer,  a 
fact  which  has  hi'cn  made  us(‘  of  in 
the  production  of  dcmtiires. 

Methyl  Salicylate.  Chief  con¬ 
stituent  of  oil  of  wintergriTm,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  bark  of  HvIhIh 
leiUa.  It  possesses  a  charaeterisf.ic 
odour,  and  is  a  sovenugn  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  rhi‘ uniat  ism 
and  in  the  relief  of  rheumatii*.  pain. 
Methyl  salicylate  is  made  artili” 
dally  by  dissolving  salicwlic  acid  in 
method  alcohol,  then  gradually 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  niainta,ining 
at  a  moderatt^  tempi'rature  for  21 
hours,  and  distilling  in  a  eurnmt 
of  steam.  The  prodiud  is  lU'arly 
identical  with  that  invqiarial  from 
oil  of  winku'grocn. 

Metis  (Gr.,  wisdom).  In  Greidv 
mythology,  one  of  the  daiightiuvs  of 
Oceanus,  the  first  wife  of  Zims. 
She  was  so  wise  and  prudemt  that 
Zeus,  fearing  she  might  bring  into 
the  world  a  child  destiiusl  to  be¬ 
come  wiser  than  himself,  din'oun'd 
her  when  she  became,  prc'gnaiili, 
the  result  being  that  Atlnma  was 
born  from  the  head  of  Zmis. 

Metol,  Salt  of  p-metbylami no¬ 
phenol  used  as  a  photographic  d(‘- 
veloping  agent.  It  is  prepar<‘d  by 
boiling  together  for  about  an  hour 
p-amidophenol  and  chloracctic 
acid.  On  cooling  p-hydroxyglyoiiui 
cr^'stallisea  out,  and  on  melting 
this  at  245'"  to  247'"  0.  carbonic 
acid  and  metol  base  result  as  pro¬ 
ducts  of  decomposition.  The 
average  amount  of  metol  required 
per  ounce  of  developer  is  2.1  grains. 
It  is  a  “  soft  ”  working  developer, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  used  in 
combination  with  hydroquinone. 

Metonic  Cycle,  Cycle  of  10 
solar  years,  approximately  equal  in 
duration  to  235  lunar'  months. 
About  432  B.c.  a  Greek  astronomer 
Meton  discovered  that  th('  moon 
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passes  ih rough  the  sa.mo  (‘ye'e  ot 
elmngi'.s  ('viuy  19  years,  so  that 
at'ti'i-  19  3'(airs  the  phases  of  the 
moon  recur  on  n.pproxiuuitely  the 
same  datca  Thc^  cycle  is  '  used 
in  the  deU'rmiuation  ol'  cedesias- 
tieaJ  l(‘a.sls,  since  Faster  Sunday 
is  chosen  to  follow  a  full  moon, 
the  first  moon  after  the  spriu" 
equinox.  SV’c  Golden  Number. 

Metonymy.  Figure  of  speech 
in  whieli  an  att.ribute  is  us£‘d  in 
phieo  of  tlu‘.  jKU’son  to  whom  it 
a[)pli('.s.  Fxamph's  are.  the 
bench  ”  to  mean  the  body  of 
judges  who  sit  on  the  bench,'  and 
“  tlie  purple  ”  (or  an  emperor 
because  he  wore  purph^  robes. 

Metope  (Gr.  mclopf,  space  be¬ 
tween  two  b(‘!im-(m(lH).  Term  in 
archil, (M'ture  applied  to  tlie  slab  or 


Metope.  Specimen  of  the  Doiic  type 

tabk‘t  of  stone  or  luarbh'  filling  the 
space  iK'tweam  two  triglyjihs  (q.v.) 
of  a  l)ori(!  frie/(‘.  In  the  most 
aiiuhmt  Imildiugs  th<'  imdope  waa 
an  oiK'ii  .space,  but  in  (extant  (fassic 
ar(‘hiUa‘tur(^  it,  i,s  a  slab  wliieh  Is 
either  blank  or  hears  a,  de<'ora,tivo 
(h'sign,  soni(‘tim(\s  jialntcal,  but 
inort^  often  seulfitured  in  high  or 
lowrelii'f.  Nee  Fntahlature  ;  Frieze. 

Metre  (Gr.  mvlron,  measure). 
Word  iisi'd  in  two  spcaaal  eon- 
mvxions  ;  (1)  The  sta,n(lard  unit 

of  length  u,dopt,e(l  hy  tlie  French 
eonvtmtion  in  1799.  (Nee.  Metric 
S.yst('m.)  (2)  91  le.  a,n'a.ngement  of 
groups  ()('  oii(‘  or  more  syllables, 
imxisnrial  by  str(\ss  or  Ip*'  (piaiitiW, 
in  di‘linit(s  forms  eon.st,ituting  liiiea 
a, lid  wliieli  a,r('  the  units  of 

mctiF'al  (‘onipositions.  This  suh- 
ordimition  of  rhvi,lnn  to  law  eon- 
stitut(\s  th<^  (xipital  (linVrenec  he- 
twecsn  vau'se ami  pros(\  Nee  Poetry; 
Prosody  ;  Rhythm  ;  Vk'i'se. 

Metric  System.  Gonneeted 
s^ystem  of  we.ighfs  and  measures 
l)a,sed  upon  an  arhitra,ry  unit,  the 
met, re.  Any  set  of  measurements 
involves  two  considerations,  the 
unit  of  inea,sur<unent,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  hetvv(Mm  multiple,^  of  the  unit. 
In  the  British  system  the  unit  of 
length  is  the  foot  and  that  of 
weight  the  pound  ;  and  the  num¬ 
bers  offt^et  in  a  yard,  furlong,  and 
mile  b(‘ar  no  common  relation 
(other  1,0  one  another  or  to  the 
numlxo’  of  pounds  in  a  stone,  ewt., 
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or  ton,  wn  iiuikinif;  c:\lculu, iioiis  and 
i'oniiNirisi)ns  dilTcnli  ko  caiTy 
quickly.  Th(‘  iiK'ti'ic  system  uiuis 
at  siinplilieaiion,  tlu‘  various  imits 
are  rationally  coniUH-ted,  and  ilie 
scale  of  miineration  is  tin'.  saiiK'.  for 
most  units.  This  common  seaJ(‘  in¬ 
volves  merely  the  deeiniaJ  system 
of  notation,  the  familiar  system  of 
coimtinu:  hy  tens,  where  value 
rejiresentcal  hy  a  liiijnrc'.  dequmds 
upon  its  ])()sition  to  the  ri^ijht  or 
left  of  the  unit’s  phu-e. 

In  tlie  nietrie  system  we  luive  as 
names  and  symhols  kilo-  -10^, 

H  =  heeto  =  Kf-,  D  --  dcea  -  10, 
where  kilo,  etc.,  ar(^  dei-ived  from 
Greek;  and  cl  -  deed  ~10~h  e~ 
centi  —  10~‘q  m  milli  10-'*, 
where  milli,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
Latin,  (h'sijirnaiii'd  hy  a  small  letter 
and  used  for  f|ua,ntities  less  than 
the  unit.  Th('  (piantity  r),432-7()S 
metres  can  he  immediately  read  as 
5  kilometres,  4  heet()nud,r(‘s,  ‘A 
decametres,  2  metre's,  7  deci¬ 
metres,  ()  (‘cntimetnvs,  and  8  milli¬ 
metres.  If  the  fjumitity  is  not  a 
length,  but  a  weight,  then  the  only 
change  necessary  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  word  graans  for  th(^ 
word  metres.  The  use  of  the  decd- 
mal  system  makes  for  simpliliea- 
tion  ;  5,432-7()8  feet  is  ecpial  to  1 
mile  152'7()8  ft.,  cu‘  1  mik',  50  yuirds 
2-768  ft.,  and  a  eertaan  amount  of 
calculation  is  necessary  to  discover 
these  equivalents. 

History  oS  Metric  System 

The  metric  system  was  invented 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  committee  of  live  being 
appointed  in  1700  by  the  Trench 
government  to  deteriniue  the  unit 
of  length.  In  1700  a  commission  of 
twelve  eonsidert'd  the  units  tlicn  in 
use,  and  in  1708  an  international 
commission  rejiresenting  ten  .Rui'O- 
})ean  states  reviewed  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  bodies.  On 
June  22,  1700,  the  medrie  stan¬ 
dards  were  eeremonially  deposited 
in  the  Trench  archives.  An  act 
passed  in  1837  made  the  now  sys¬ 
tem  obligatory  throughout  Trance. 
The  funclamental  unit,  the  metre, 
was  selected  as  the  ten  millionth 
[lart  of  a  (piadrant  of  the  earth’s 
circumfcrcnec,  i.e.  of  the  distance 
between  the  equator  and  the  pole. 
This  was  bailed  as  a  natural  unit, 
blit  later  inve^stigations  showed 
that  this  quadrant  varies  in  length, 
with  the  eonsecj lienee  that  the 
metre  is  deliiK'd  as  the  distance 
between  two  marks  upon  a  bar 
stored  in  the  observatory  of  the 
international  ijureaai  of  weights 
and  measui'es  at  St.  Gloud ;  it 
thus  became  quite  arbitrary. 

Originally  it  was  intended  that 
units  of  weight  and  capacity  should 


he  deri\e(l  from  the  metre.  Be¬ 
cause  the  mass  of  the  standard 
kilograni  in  Taris  is  not  exactly 
that  of  IJKHj  c.c.  of  water  at 
standard  temperature  and  i)res- 
sure,  the  simple-  relationship  does 
not  (pnte  hold.  One  lili'o  is  the 
volume  ol’  one  kilogram  of  water 
at  maximum  density  and  equals 
10(K)-()2S  e,.c.  Other  units,  such  as 
the  are,  for  square  measure,  and 
stere,  for  cubic  measure,  are  con¬ 
venient  remimings  of  multiples  of 
th('  prima,ry  units.  In  siipcrheial 
and  volumetric  measures  the  deci¬ 
mal  notation  is  modilied ;  with 
areas  the  multiples  change  by  100 
at  a  time,  c.r/.  lOU  sq.  m.  — 1  sq. 
Dm.  and  100  sq.  mm.—  1  sq.  cm.  ; 
or  64-73  sq.  Dm.  — 6,473  sq.  in.— 
()-6‘173  sq.  Hm. ;  and  with  volumes 
the  change  is  by  1,000  at  a  time, 
c.f/.  1,000  e.e.  =  l  eii.  dm.;  or 
847-283  c.c. =847,283  eu.  mm.= 
0-847283  on.  dm.  The  metric 
systmn  has  been  extended  to  cur- 
rimoy,  for  101)  centimes— 1  franc 
and  100  eentesimi=l  lira,  etc. 

The  facility  with  which  the 
metric,  system  can  be  used  has  led 
to  its  adoption  internationally  by 
scientists,  and  as  the  national  sys¬ 
tem  hy  most  countries,  the  chief 
exceptions  being  the  U.K.  and 
British  commonwealth,  the  LLS.A., 
a,nd  Itussia.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  universal  adoption 
of  the  system,  but  without  success. 

Metjuo  Abbreviations.  K  = 
kilo,  H=hecto,  D=deGa,  M= 
myria  (ten  thousand),  d=deci. 
c  =  eenti,  m = milli ;  m.=metre, 
e.c.  =  ciibie  centimetre,  g.=gram 
Kg.  =- kilogram,  l,=litrc,  Hl.  =  liec- 
lolitre,  a.  =  are,  s.=stere, 
t.-= tonne,  q.  =  quintal. 

Metric  Equivalents.  1  a.= 
100  s(p  m.  I  sq.  Km.  =  100  Ha 
1  t.  =  l0  q.  =  100  Kg.  1  s.  =  l  cu.m. 
=  1,000,000  c.c.  1  fj.~l  micron  = 
O-OOOOOl  in.  1  yag.  =  1  niierogram 

=0*000001  g. 

Metric  and  ApruoxiMATE  Eng¬ 
lish  Equivalents. 

1  m.  =  39*37  inches =3i  ft. 

1  Kg.  =  2-2046  lb. 

1  tonne =0-9842  tons. 

1  Km. =0*62 138  miles =5  fur¬ 
longs. 

1  sq.  Km. =0-3862  sq.  miles= 
247-17  acres. 

1  Ha. =2 -471  acres, 

1  l.=0-2199  gallons=l|  pints. 

1  g.  =  15J  grains. 

Bihlwgraphii.  Outlines  ol  the 
Bvolulion  of  Weights  and  Measures 
and  tho  Metric  System,  W.  Halloc.k 
and  H.  T.  Wade,  11)06;  Melrie 
Tables,  Molosworth,  5th  ed.  1918. 

Metro.  Popular  name  for  the 
Paris  underground  electric  railway, 
properly  called  Metropolitain.  Its 


14  lines  cover  Ihof  km.,  linking:  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  with  341  sta¬ 
tions.  A  standard  fare  is  charged 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
journey  ;  hooks  of  season  tickets 
are  obtainable.  The  trains  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  accommodate 
standing  passengers,  and  there  is 
only  one  class.  Cmistriictioii  of  the 
Metro  began  in  1898 ;  the  hrst 
train  ran  on  July  19,  1900. 

Metronome.  Instrument  for 


Metronome.  Form 
of  instrument  for 
measuring  musical 
time 

Uooaeu  A  lluwle.’i 


indicating  the  exact  pace  of  music. 
Experiments  in  its  construction 

date  back  to 
the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  or  per¬ 
haps  earlier. 
About  1812 
W  i n k  e  1,  an 
A  111  s  t  e  r  d  a  m 
mechanician, 
exp  erimented 
successfully 
with  a  pendu¬ 
lum  suspended 
hy  its  centre, 
having  a 
weight  at  each 
end.  By  sliding 
one  of  the  weights,  all  rates  of 
speed  are  obtainable  with  quite 
short  rods.  This  principle  was 
appropriated  as  his  own  invention 
by  J.  K.  Malzel  (1772-1838). 
Some  early  metronomes  had  arbi¬ 
trary  rates  of  time,  but  the  minute 
is  now  adopted  as  the  standard,  so 
that  the  indication  o'=88  (for 
example)  means  that  the  pace  is 
to  be  88  minims  to  the  minute. 

Metropolitan.  Term  for  the 
chief  bishop  of  a  country  or  pro¬ 
vince.  In  the  Greek  Church  a 
metropolitan  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  a  patriarch  and  archbishop, 
but  in  the  R.C.  Church  is  oejuiva- 
Icnt  to  an  archbishop.  In  the  Angli¬ 
can  communion  he  is  generally  the 
head  of  an  ceclesiastical  province, 
whether  archbishop  or  bishop. 
Thus  the  archbishop  of  Sydney  is 
metropolitan  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  metropolitans  in  England  are 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  See  Archbishop  ;  Bishop  ; 
Patriarch  ;  Primate. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Body  of  men  and  women  which, 
during  1867-1929,  managed  cer¬ 
tain  hospitals  and  institutions  in 
London.  It  provided  an  ambulance 
service,  hospitals  for  imbeciles,  for 
those  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases,  and  for  certain  classes  of 
sick  children.  It  had  also  homes 
and  schools  for  defective  children, 
and  maiiageil  casual  wards  and 
sanatoria  for  consumptives.  In 
1929  the  functions  of  the  board 
were  absorbed  in  the  welfare 
services  of  the  L.C.C. 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Body  established  in  1855  to  super¬ 
vise  the  drainage,  buildings,  etc., 
of  London,  to  which  a  definite  area 
w^as  then  given.  The  menibers 
were  elected  liy  the  vestries  and 
district  boards  of  the  various 
parishes  in  the  metropolis.  In 
188S  an  inijuiry  into  the  working 
of  the  board  revealed  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  affairs,  and  it  was 
replaced  by  the  London  County 
Council  iq.v.). 

Metropolitan  District  Rail¬ 
way.  Jformer  name  of  a  section  of 
the  London  Transport  system. 
Inaugurated  in  ISGS,  it  was  closely 
associated  Avitli  the  Metropolitan 
line  (opened  in 
1863),  the  two 
combining  to  form 
a  rough  circle 
serving  districts 
of  inner  London. 

Leaving  the  inner 
circle  at  High  St., 

Kensington,  a 
main  line  went 
to  Ealing  and  S. 

Harrow^  branch 
lines  serving  Bic  h- 
mond  and  Houns- 
low.  Another 
branch  from  S. 

Kensington  ran  to  Wimbledon.  The 
track  was  not  laid  far  below  ground, 
but  was  constructed  on  the  “  cut- 
and-cover  ”  system  in  cuttings, 
these  being  roofed  and  sometimes 
built  upon.  Motive  power  at  lirst 
was  steam.  The  inner  circle  was 
completed  in  1884,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  from  Ealing  to  Harrow  was 
opened  in  1903.  In  1933  the  line 
was  amalgamated  wdth  other  Lon¬ 
don  transport  systems. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art . 
Museum  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  It 
stands  in  Central  Park,  ofiposite 
82nd  Street,  on  a  site  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expan¬ 
sion,  and  is  notable  for  the  number 
of  its  special  collections.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Cesiiola  collection  of  Cy¬ 
priote  antiquities,  said  to  he  the 
largest  of  the  kind  ever  made ;  and 
the  Riggs  collection  of  armour,  illu¬ 
strating  European,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  work,  and  including  suits 
of  mail  belonging  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain  and  Henry  II  and  Henry  IV 
of  France.  The  comparatively 
small  but  excellent  general  collec¬ 
tion  made  by  Benjamin  Altman, 
and  by  the  terms  of  his  bequest 
displayed  as  a  whole,  is  rich  in 
Rembrandts,  and  includes  fine 
specimens  of  the  work  of  Hals, 
Angelico,  Botticelli,  and  Barer. 

J.  P.  Morgan’s  principal  gift  to 
the  museum  was  perhaps  Raphael’s 


Colouna  Madonna,  but  he  cur i died 
almost  every  department  of  it, 
and  his  donations  were  of  the 
value  of  well  over  £2,000,000.  The 
tapestries  from  Burgundian  and 
Alsatian  looms  and  the  colkadion 
of  china  arc  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  contributions. 
The  Morgan  collection  fills  an  en¬ 
tire  wing.  Another  wing,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  dc 
Forest,  is  devoted  to  early  Ameri¬ 
can  decorative  arts.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  costume  in¬ 
stitute,  the  print  study  room,  and 
special  collections  associated  with 
the  names  of  Theodore  Davis, 
Michael  Friedsarn,  H.  0.  Havc- 


nieycr,  and  George  Blumenthal.  A 
branch  of  the  museum,  in  Tryou 
Park,  is  theClouster.s,  reconstructed 
with  original  elements  from  medi¬ 
eval  French  monasteries. 

The  mu.scum  is  strong  in  pic¬ 
tures.  Rosa  Bonheur’s  Horse  Ihiir 
is  one  of  its  chief  treasures,  and  it 
has  some  good  Van  Dycks  and  Ru¬ 
benses,  Its  modern  jiicturcs  include 
one  or  two  splendid  Moi.ssoniers 
and  Detaillcs.  a  few  Whistlers  and 
Sargents,  and  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  contemporary  American 
art.  Archaeological  galleries  con¬ 
tain  frescoes  from  the  Pompeian 
villa  at  Bos(!oreale  and  a  bronze- 
plated  Etruscan  biga  or  ceremonial 
chariot  of  the  (ith  century.  A  gal¬ 
lery  of  architectural  casts  includes 
the  Portico  oftho  Ercohtheum,  and 
models  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  the 
Parthenon.  Plans  in  1947  provided 
for  a  now  building  to  house  the 
present  contents  and  also  the 
Whitney  museum  of  American  art, 
making  five  museums  in  one. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Building  in  Now  York.  It  covers 
the  block  between  39th  and  49th 
Streets  on  Bxoadway.  Completed 
in  ]  883,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  and  restored  in  1893.  Its 
ground-plan  affords,  from  many 
balcony  seats,  a  whole  view  of 
expensive  boxes,  but  only  a  half 
view  of  the  stage ;  this  contact  of 
the  poorer  community  with  the 


wealthy  was  an  avowed  aim  of  the 
fouiuhu's.  The:  star  system,  under 
which  patronage  was  asked  only 
for  individual  artists,  cea.sed  to  pay 
by  1935,  wlum  a  rejiertory  com- 
])auy  was  formed,  all  on  yearly 
coniracts.  Caruso,  Melba,  and 
ArturoToseaninihad  bc'cn launched 
into  world  f;uue  under  the  earlier 
syshnn.  Balk't  is  given,  and 
operas  in  English,  Iri'cneh,  Italian, 
Geniuin,  and  Russian.  Broadcasts 
of  matinee  piulormanees  have 
yi('kl('tl  190,000  a.  year.  Reriiard 
isliaw  gave  his  single  American 
lectuiH'.  from  the  stage  of  the 
Metroiiolitan  Opera  House. 

Metropolitan  Police.  Name 
given  to  the  force  responsible  for 
poHeiiig  th(^  metropolitan  area  of 
Loudon.  This  area,  which  is  tho 
London  poliei^  district,  constitutes 
one  of  the  tmuiy  “  Londons,”  and 
ineludoH  rouglily  all  territory 
within  a  15-m.  radius  of  Charing 
Cross,  excluding  th(‘.  ('ity  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  a,r(‘a  is  aliout  700  sq.  m. 
and  its  pop.  almost  9,000,000.  The 
metropolitan  police  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ov('r  the  ^MuiincM  lietween 
Dageuluim  and  Teddingtoii  Lock 
and  an^  (un ployed  in  H.M.  dock- 
ya,r(ls.  Tli(‘.  forcu^  has  an  establish- 
nuMit  of  some  21,000  men  and 
women,  the  latter  numbering  about 
150  in  1947.  It  is  lionirolled  by  a 
(uimniissiouer,  with  one  deputy 
uaid  thrmi  aissistaait  esommissioners. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  police 
work  the  metropolitan  policso  are 
n^sponsible  for  the  regulation  of 
trafii(i  and  for  the  issue  of  licences 
to  vchi(d(‘-H  plying  for  hire.  The 
force  is  dividi^d  into  29  divisions, 
each umh'.ra superintendent.  Most 
of  th(\Me  (li visions  are  nqirosented 
by  leiOu's  of  the  al])habet,  c.g.  A 
for  Whitehall. 

At  the  outbr(‘Jik  of  the  Hecond 
(tn^at  Waa*  the  police  wa/C  reserve 
and  the  special,  constabulary  re- 
Herv(j  w(u'c  mobilised ;  and  the 
women’s  auxiliary  police  corps 
formed.  Owing  to  the  greater  calls 
imposed  on  the  n^giilar  police  by 
the  (ku’inan  air  atta,ckH  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,,  more  duties  bad  to 
he  unchu’taiken  by  the  reservists 
and  specials  than  had  been  lirst 
anticipat(Hl.  Hhortagci  of  man- 
pow(U’  aft(u-  the  war  kul  to  the  ro- 
teiition  of  a  number  of  war  reser¬ 
vists  in  tbo  forc-e,  aSVjc  Detective* 
New  Scotland  Yard  ;  Police. 

M  KTROPOLITA'N  MaGISTIIATICS’ 
CouHTS.  Name  given  to  the  courts 
in  London  within  the  metropolitan 
police  ai'ea.  Until  1944  they  were 
called  nudu’opolitan  police  courts. 
(The  City  of  London,  which  is  out¬ 
side  the  metropolitan  police  area, 
has  its  own  courts  at  the  Mansion 
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House  and  the  Guildhall  whore  the  < 
lord  mayor  or  an  alderman  sits).  ] 
Bow  Street,  the  chief  ma}ris- 
trates’  court,  developed  out  of  the 
public  oflice  to  which  paid  magis-  i 
tratcs  were  appointed  in  the  iSth 
century.  At  the  end  of  that  ceu-  I 
tury  a  number  of  other  courts  ' 
were  established  in  dill'erent  parts 
of  London — Westminster,  Glerkcn- 
well,  Whitechapel,  etc.- — with  paid 
justices.  The  Thames  court  was 
established  at  Wapi»in^r  in  ISOO, 
to  deal  with  crime  on  the  river. 

In  1821  the  old  court  at  Shad- 
well  was  established,  and  a  new 
one  at  Marylebone ;  Greenwich 
and  Woolwicli,  S.W.  London,  and 
W.  London  were  (established  in 
1841,  and  N.  London  in  1888. 
That  at  West  Ham  is  outside  the 
county  borough  of  London,'  but 
within  the  metroi»olitan  ])olice 
area.  At  Bow  Street  {q,v.)  are  four 
magistrates,  the  senior  of  whom 
is  the  chief  magistrate  for  London 
(outside  the  C'ity). 

A  magistrate  sits  to  give 
advice  for  a  short  time  before  ho 
begins  to  take  the  cases  to  be 
considered. 

A  metropolitan  magistrate  is 
appoinU-d  by  the  crown  on  the 
advice  of  the  homo  secretary. 
The  person  appointed  must  be  a 
barrister  of  not  less  than  seven 
years  standing.  In  1953  there 
'were  12  courts  and  29  magistrates. 

The  chief  magistrates’  court  at 
Bow  Street  has  certain  special 
powers.  It  may  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  (dfendcr 
who  is  accused  abroad  of  some 
crime  so  that  he  may  be  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  the 
foreign  country  for  trial. 

It  may  also  grant  a  licence  for 
young  persons  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  to  go  abroad  to  take 
part  in  theatrical  entertainment. 

The  first  woman  metropolitan 
magistrate,  Miss  Sybil  Campbell, 
was  appointed  in  1945. 

The  chief  magistrate  receives 
a  salary  of  £2,300  a  year.  The 
salary  of  the  others  is  £2,000  a 
year. 

Metropolitan  Railway.  For¬ 
mer  name  of  a  section  of  the 
London  Transport  systcin.  The 
first  underground  passenger  rly.  in 
Londoir  and  the  world,  its  first 
section,  from  Bishop’s  Road,  Pad¬ 
dington,  to  Parringdon  Street,  was 
opened  in  1863.  The  company  soon 
extended  its  system,  reaching 
South  ICensington  in  1868,  and 
Aldgate  in  1876.  The  inner  circle 
was  completed  in  1884,  with  the 
section  between  Aldgate  and  the 
Mansion  House.  In  1868  the 
extension  to  St.  John’s  Wood  was 


opened,  and  this  was  gradually  influence  of  various  painters.  At 
pushed  out  into  the  country.  In  first  he  worked  in  the  neat  and 
1904  the  extension  to  LTxbridgc  smooth  manner  of  Don,  hut  about 
was  opened.  The  (dectrification  of  1655  he  came  under  Rembrandt’s 
the  line,  begun  in  1905,  was  com-  intlueneo.  Later  he  reverted  to  a 
plctcd  as  to  the  inner  circle  by  more  minute  and  finished  manner. 
Sc])t.  that  year.  Electrification  of  His  pictures  are  refined  studies 
other  sections  followed.  of  domestic  life.  Examples  may 

Jointly  with  the  L.N.E.R.  the  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  and 
Metropolitan  rly.  co.  owned  the  Wallace  Collection,  London.  ^ 
liiK'  which  serves  Middlesex  and  Metternicla,  Clemens  Wenzel 
Buckinghamshire,  from  Harrow  to  Lothar,  Prince  (1773-1859). 
beyond  Ayhvsbury.  Th(‘  Great  Austrian  statesman.  Of  a  diplo- 

NortViern  and  City,  a  tube  line  matic  family,  ^  ^ 

connc^cting  Moorgate  in  the  City  he  was  horn  1 

with  Finsbury  Park,  belonged  to  at  Coblenz  ,  ' 

this  company.  The  total  mileage  May  15,  1773,  ^  j 

owmul,  partly  owned,  or  worked,  and  brought  )  'Avw  ;'  ' 

was  179  when  the  company  was  up  at  tli  e  ] 

absorbed  by  the  London  Passenger  courts  of  Ger-  ■  .  A  j 

Transport  Board  in  1933.  /Sec  Lon-  man  princes  ' 
don  Transport  ;  London  Railways,  beforeworking  f  '] 

colour  map.  with  his  father 

MetropoUtanTabernacle.TriE.  at  the  embassy  ASfan  SSatet 
Baptist  place  (4  worship,  Newmg-  in  Brussels.  He 
ton  Butts,  London,  8.E.  It  was  married  in  1795  a  grand -daughter 
opened  Sept.,  1900,  on  the  site  of  a  of  the  great  Ivaunitz,  thus  assuring 
similar  structure,  built  in  1860-61,  himself  of  a  future  at  the  Viennese 


at  a  cost  of  £31,000,  for  C.  H.  Spur¬ 
geon  iq.v.)  and  destroyed  by  lire, 
April  20,  1898.  The  second  struc¬ 
ture,  which  cost  £44,576  and  had 
accommodation  for  6,000,  was 
burnt  out  on  May  10,  1941,  during 
a  German  air  raid.  Plans  for  re¬ 
building  were  announced  in  1957. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board. 


court.  Envoy  to  Saxony  1801, 
he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  in 
1803  and  to  Paris,  at  Napoleon’s 
request,  in  1806.  Then  began  his 
long  understanding  with  Talley¬ 
rand.  War  breaking  out  in  1809, 
Metternieh  was  imprisoned  at 
first  but  later  exchanged  for 
French  diplomatists.  He  was 


Municipal  body  established  in  1902  Austrian  foreign  minister,  a  post  he 
to  take  over  the  task  of  supplying  held  for  39  years,  for  much  of  which 


London  wfitli  water.  It  began 
work  in  1904,  when  the  first  hoard 
was  elected.  It  consists  of  66  mem¬ 
bers,  chosen  for  three  years  by 
various  authorities  in  the  Metro- 


time  he  was  also  chancellor. 

Because  he  bottled  up  the 
forces  of  nationalism,  Metternieh 
has  become  the  bogy -man  of  the 
Liberal  historians.  Indeed  he 


polis.  Among  these  are  the  London  stood  for  a  system  that  was  bound 
County  Council,  which  elects  14;  to  pass,  but  while  delaying  its 
the  28  metropolitan  borough  end  he  kept  the  peace  of  Europe 
councils,  which  elect  one  each  ;  the  from  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1815, 
county  councils  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  to  the  revi'lutions  of  1848.  He 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Hertford,  the  was  the  perfect  diplomatist,  suave, 
Thames  and  Lea  conservancies,  subtle,  versatile  in  method,  but 
and  others.  The  board  provides  inflexible  in  purpose,  which  was 
water  from  the  Thames,  Lea,  and  to  hold  together  an  empire  of 
wells  for  nearly  6,500,000  persons  some  dozen  subject  races, 
in  560  sq.  m.  in  the  counties  of  In  1815  he  frustrated  the 
London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  schemes  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
Essex,  and  Hertford.  It  has  an  in-  in  Germany  ;  refused  to  force 


come  of  over  £7,000,000,  and  a  debt,  impossible  terras  on  France;  and 


mainly  incurred  in  buying  out  old 
companies,  of  over  £55,000,000. 
The  George  VI  reservoir  at  Staines 
was  opened  on  Nov.  7,  1947.  It  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  4,466,000,000 
gallons,  is  2,037  yds.  long,  and 
from  722  to  962  yds.  wide.  The 
offices  are  at  New  River  Head, 
Rosebery  Avenue,  London,  E.C.l. 


converted  the  tsar  Alexander’s 
Holy  Alliance  to  his  own  practical 
ends.  Thereafter  his  policy  was 
the  static  one  of  preserving  the 
concert  of  great  powers,  policing 
Europe,  supervising  the  press  and 
the  universities,  resisting  demands 
for  constitutions.  If  his  position 
was  weakened  by  Canning’s  liberal 


Metsu,  Gabriel  (1630-67).  tendencies  and  by  troubles  in  the 
Dutch  painter.  BornatLevden,  lie  Near  East,  the  ease  with  which 
was  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Dou,  and  in  Metternieh  suppressed  revolutions 
1657  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  in  1830  measured  his  success.  He 
he  \died.  His  work  shows  the  was  brought  down  by  the  rising 
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of  184-S  ill  A^ieiina  itst'lf,  went  For 
a  few  yoiirs  to  London  and 
'Briisriels,  and,  taking  no  more 
part  in  wovernineut,  died  dune  11, 
1859.  His  Me  moil's  ivcre  trans¬ 
lated  in  1880 ;  and  lives  in  Eng- 
lisli  include  those  by  1).  B.  Malle- 
son,  1888;  A.  Cecil,  3rd  ed.  1047- 

Mettur  Bam.  An  irrigation 
scheme  on  the  Caiiv^ery  river, 
Madras  state,  India.  Completed 
in  1934,  it  is  230  ft.  high  and  can 
impound  93,500  million  cu.  ft.  of 
water.  Canals  fed  by  the  dam  irri¬ 
gate  some  300,000  acres.  Part  of 
the  water  generates  hydro-electric 
power,  the  power  house  having 
been  in  operation  since  1937. 

Metz.  French  city  and  fortress, 
capital  of  Moselle  dept.  It  is 
38  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Saarbriicken, 
and  lies  on  the  river  Moselle  in 


biUy  surroundings,  and  on  rlys. 
to  Paris,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  Switzerland.  With  a  number 
of  forts  and  the  military  aero¬ 
drome  of  Fresnes,  Metz  w'as  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  France’s  main 
military  strongholds.  It  is  the 
trading  centre  for  a  fertdc  agri¬ 
cultural  area  and  wine-growing 
neighbourhood,  and  has  shoe, 
preserve,  and  other  factories,  in 
eluding  a  government  tobacco 
factory.  The  seat  of  a  bishopric 
and  a  court  of  appeal,  it  has  a 
permanent  theatre,  public  library, 
two  museums,  and  many  schools. 

One  of  Europe’s  oldest  towns, 
its  inner  parts  have  narrow 
vdnding  streets  leading  into  the 
square  on  which  stands  the  huge 
cathedral  of  S.  Stephen  (13th  to 
16th  centuries),  an  impressive 
Gothic  pile  with  a  295 -ft.  tower, 
which  contains  great  treasures. 
S.  Martin,  S.  Segolena,  and  S. 
Vincent  are  other  medieval 
churches ;  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  Renaissance  style,  dates  from 
1665  to  1730,  and  the  town  church 
is  early  18th  (“entury.  Good 


architecture  resulted,  during  tliC! 
period  1S71-19IS,  when  Mi'tz  wa,s 
I  he  capital  of  German  Lorraine. 
Pup.  (1954)  85,701. 

The  Gallic  i)ivodorum  (castle 
of  the  gods),  Metz  was  the  e-a^pital 
of  the  Mediomatriei  trib(g  later 
a  Roman  and  Frankish  town, 
capital  of  Ausirasia  from  511, 
and  mentioned  as  a  bislu)|)rie 
first  in  535.  Capital  of  Lorraine 
843,  of  the  Eastern  Franks  870, 
French  911-923,  it  btwaine  a  free 
city  of  the  Empire  in  the  13ih 
century.  Hero  CliarU^s  IV  held 
the  diet  of  1356  promulgating  the 
Golden  Bull.  Henry  II  of  France 
occupied  the  town  in  1552,  and 
in  1648  France  w'aH  conlirmed  in 
possession.  Vauban  fortilied  it ; 
the  Allies  in  181-1-15  besieged  it  in 
vain  ;  in  1870,  under  Bazaine,  it 

capitulated  to  the 
Germans. 

OccupuH  again 
by  the  Germans 
during  the  Second 
G  r  e  a  t  W  a  r , 
Juno  17,  1910, 

Metz  lay  within 
the  occupicHl  zoiu^ 
of  France  umhu' 
the  terms  of 
the  armistice  of 
.June  21.  'The 
capture  of  M(4z 
in  1944  was  one 
of  tlio  banh'st 
Ibugbt  battues  of 
the  A1U(k1  cam¬ 
paign  in  FranciC!. 
The  U.S.  3rd 
army,  under  Patton,  was  unable 
to  overcome  the  linked  forts  W. 
of  the  city  by  direct  attack.  The 
moated  Fort  Driant  in  })artic!ular 
oFored  fierce  resistance ;  U.S. 
infantry  forced  the  inojit  and 


giiining  (‘onirol  of  part  of  the  fort 
by  the  7(b,  but  \V(M'e  coin])elled  to 
withdraw  a  Her  a,  grim  ten  days’ 
baltk^  insid(‘  llu*.  lortress.  Maizicres- 
l(‘s-Metz,  to  ih(»  N.  of  the  city, 
iluui  IxHianu^  the  foeus  of  intense 
lighting.  It  wa.s  captured,  re¬ 
duced  to  rublih',  on  Oct.  30.  On 
November  S  a  '' pineer  ”  drive 
on  Met/z  bega,n  from  IMaizieres- 
l(\s-Metz  on  tlie  N.  and  across 
tlu'  Nied  Fra.n(;ai.s(i  river  to  the  8.E. 
h’ort  I)ria,nt  was  bypassed,  and 
Me,tz  was  formally  (leelared  liber- 
Uited  on  Nov.  22. 

Metz,  Ga  MPA  ION  OF.  Series  of 
liattles  Ix'twc'cn  Friaieh  and  Prus¬ 
sian  armit\s  in  llu^  war  of  1870. 
Aft(U'  th<‘  disasters  of  Aug.  G 
tbe  J^k'cmNi  wen^  obligial  to  retire. 
Bazaine  was  (lir(‘(I,(^d  to  move 
tlu^  French  hd't  aiul  camire  on 
GUrUonH  to  unite  with  MaeMahon, 
but  hiinst'JI’  l,o  ])a,sH  through  Metz 
to  prepa,r(^  the  fortii'css  for  a  sii'ge. 
The  Germans  moved  forward  on  a 
broa,<l  fronts  tlu^  1st  army  direct 
on  Metz,  tlu^  2n<l  towards’ Pont-il- 
Mousson,  the  3rd  on  Nancy. 

Bazaine,  having  halted  E.  of 
MetiZ  on  Aug.  13,  was  ordered 
to  on  Verdun.  His  move- 

mmit/  through  Metz  began  next 
morning,  buti  advance  guards 
of  the)  1st  (h'rman  army  had 
already  allaicked,  forcing  the 
h’nmeh  on  tlu^  right  bank  of  the 
Mosdhi  to  faci^  tlumi  in  the 
batlle  of  Golombey-Nouilly  on 
the  slopes  F.  of  Midz.  Both 
Hi(l(vs  elainual  a  victory  here,  but 
the  Frameli  withdn'w  t  o  continue 
their  rdinait.  Mimnwhilo  the  2nd 
GcMiiuui  army  was  crossing  the 
MosMlc^  about.  Pont-k-Mousson. 

On  tlu^  J61h,  German  cavalry 
from  Poiit-a-Monsson  observed 
tlu^  Ih’encb  moving  towards  Ver¬ 
dun  liy  tlu^  two  roads  from 


stormed  its  outer  deleuces  Oct.  3, 
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Metz  Campaign.  Area  ol  the  fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Germans 

in  IftTO 


Metz-  The  cathedral  o!  this  French  fortress  city,  seen 

from  the  south 


Graveloltc  to  Mars-la-Toiu'  and 
Doncourt,  and  tho  riirlil,  wiiijr  of 
the  2nd  army  l)rc)ujj:ht  about  the 
l)attle  of  Vionvil]e,-Mai\s-la-Tour, 
in  wliieh  the  French  lost  nearly 
17,000  and  the  Gormans  1(5,000, 
after  a  day  of  fierce  attack  and 
counter-attack.  liazaine  there¬ 
upon  began  a  retrograde  mo\mnent 
towards  Metz,  i-eacliing  early  on 
Aug.  17  a  strong  position  from 
the  Bois  dc  \hiux  in  the  S.  to 


Germans.  One  more  luilf-licarted 
attempt  to  break  out  was  made 
on  Get.  7,  but  three  days  later  a 
council  of  war  decided  to  treat 
for  terms  of  peace.  On  Oct.  27 
the  whole  of  Bazaine’s  army  of  the 
Rhine,  173,000  strong,  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  Metz  was 
handed  over  to  the  Germans. 
flee  Bazainc ;  Franco-Prussian 
War  ;  Moltko. 

Meudou.  Town  of  France,  in 


Brussels  He  died  in  Brussels, 
April  4,  19(j5. 

Meurthe.  A  river  of  France. 
Rising  in  the  Vosges,  Us.E.  of 
Gerardmer,  it  Hows  in  a  N.W. 
direction  into  Lorraine.  It  is 
joined  hy  the  Vezouse  near  Liine- 
ville,  and  meets  the  Moselle  near 
Frouard.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Fraize,  St.  Die,  Bac¬ 
carat,  Limeville,  and  Nanej’".  It." 
length  IS  1(32  m. 


St.  Privat  and  Koncoiirt  in  the  N. 

By  the  evening  of  the  17th 
live  German  corps  of  the  2nd  army 
were  in  biu^  along  the  Verdun 
road  from  N.  of  Mars-la-Tour  to 
Verneville,  wliilc  two  corps  of  the 
1st  army  bad  also  crossed  the 
Moselle  and  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  right  B.  of  Graveloltc. 
The  battle  of  Gravelottc  Ibllowed, 
Ang.  IS,  the  (irst  battle  of  the 
war  to  be  fought  according  to 
plan.  The  king  of  Prussia,  with 
von  Moltke,  was  now  with  the 
troops.  The  Germans  won  the 
battle  by  an  extending  scries  of 
northward  marcb(\s  in  echelon  of 
corps  until  the  French  right  was 
turned,  though  the  centre  and 
left  maintained  tludr  gumnd. 
Ste.  Marie-aux-Gben<\s,  St.  Privat 
(stormed  by  the  Prussian  guard, 
who  lost  half  their  number),  and 
Roncoiirt  all  fell  before  nightfall. 
Idle  numbers  ('ngaged  in  this 
battle  had  then  scarcely  ever 
been  exceeded,  for  220, 0(K)  Gor¬ 
mans  attacked  140,000  Fremdi  in 
a  chosen  position.  Gorman  losses 
were  over  20,500  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  while  French  casual¬ 
ties  numbered  only  7,iS53  killed 
and  wounded,  and  4,411)  prisoners; 
but  Bazaine  had  been  comptdled 
to  fall  back  into  Metz. 

The  investment  of  the  fortress 
began  next  day,  the  Germans 
keeping  only  a  number  about 
equal  to  the  F'rench  to  hold  a 
circumfereiree  of  28  m.  On  Aug. 
2(5  Bazainc  pushed  hack  the 
German  outposts  to  the  N.E.  in 
the  hope  of  helping  MacMahon’s 
army  of  Chalons  by  keeping  the 
Germans  E.  of  the  Moselle.  On 
Ang.  31  the  day  before  Sedan 
fell,  he  attempted  to  break  out 
towards  Thionville,  but  had  given 
the  Germans  loo  much  warning. 
At  the  outset,  about  4  p.m.,  tiie 
French  captured  villages  to  the 
N.E.,  but  during  the  night 
German  leinforcements  were 
rushed  to  tlie  scene.  Next  day, 
while  the  Cliiilous  army  was  being 
crushed  at  Sedan,  Bazaine  re¬ 
newed  the  fight  half-heartedly, 
but  wit.hdrew  oiu'ie  more  to  Metz 
by  midday,  after  engaging  about 
120,000  men  against  only  70,000 


the  dept,  of  Seinc-et-Oise.  It  lies 
3  m.  S.W.  of  Paris,  and  1  m.  S.  of 
Sevres,  and  is  connected  with  Paris 
by  rly.  It  has  chalk  works,  and  an 
observatory  and  magnetic  labora¬ 
tory.  Rabelais  was  priest  of  the 
parish,  and  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  in  the  16th  century 
church.  The  17th  century  chateau 
of  Meudon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Prussians  in  1871.  Pop.  20,797. 

Meulebeek,  Town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders.  It 
lies  8  m.  N.  of  Courtrai,  on  the 
liigclnuinster-Thielt  rly.  The  in¬ 
dustries  include  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  and  lace  making.  Meule- 
heck  was  in  German  occupation 
throughout  the  First  Great  War. 
Pop.  9,300. 

Meulen,  Adam  Fkans  van  der 
(1(532-90).  Flemish  painter.  Born 
in  Brussels,  Jail.  11,  1632,  he  was 

a[)prenticai  to 

A.  F.  van  der  Meulen.  ledge  by  accom- 

Flemisb  painter  panying  Louis 

paigns.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct,  15, 
1690.  Characteristic  examples  of 
his  work  are  in  the  galleries  of 
Munich, Versailles,  and  the  Louvre. 

Meunier,  Constantin  (1831- 
1905).  A  Belgian  sculptor  and 
painter.  Born  at  Etterbeek,  Brus¬ 
sels,  April  12,  1831,  he  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Brussels  Salon  in 
1851  with  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
Guirlande.  For  a  time  he  aban¬ 
doned  sculpture  to  paint  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Trappists,  and 
also  of  peasant  life  in  Spain.  He 
portray's  scenes  from  the  life  of 
workers  in  coal  mines,  his  studio 
in  Louvain  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  Belgiair  black  country.  His 
chief  works  include  Grison,  Le  De- 
bardeur,  Ecee  Homo,  Le  (3heval 
de  Mine,  L’Apoihcose  du  Travail 
(with  four  ligures  of  La  Mine,  Le 
Port,  LTndustric,  La  Moisson),  in 
the  Museum  of  Decorative  Aihs  in 


Meurtlie-et-MoseHe.  Dept,  of 
France,  formed  in  1871  after  the 
remaking  of  the  E.  frontier  ot 
Fran(‘e.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  E.,  S., 
and  W.  by  the  depts.  of  IMoselle, 
Vosges,  and  Meuse.  It  is  generally 
hilly  and  well  wooded,  particularly 
in  the  S.,  where  lies  part  of  the 
\'osgcs  Mts.,  and  is  well  cultivated, 
potatoes,  cereals,  beets,  and  the 
vine  being  grown.  Iron,  salt,  and 
building  stone  are  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  among  the  varied  indus¬ 
tries  are  brewing,  timber  working, 
and  the  making  of  chemicals,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  glass.  The  Meurthe, 
Moselle,  Mortagne,  Madon,  Sanon, 
and  Ghiers  are  among  the  rivers  ; 
the  Canal  de  la  Marne  traverses  the 
dept.  Nancy  is  the  capital,  other 
towns  of  note  being  Toul,  Lune- 
ville,  Briey,  Longwy,  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  and  Baccarat.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  fought  over  at  the 
beginning  of  the  First  Great  War, 
as  is  noted  in  the  articles  Longwy, 
Nancy,  etc.  Area,  2,036  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1:1954)  607,022. 

Meuse  (Fr. ;  Du.  Maas).  River 
of  W.  Europe.  It  rises  about  16  m. 
N.E.  of  Langres,  Haute -Marne, 
hows  in  a  N.  direction,  for  a  few 
miles  underground,  through  the 
depts.  of  Vosges,  Meuse,  and  Ard¬ 
ennes,  and  passes  into  Belgium  at 
Givet,  after  a  sinuous  course  from 
Sedan.  At  Namur  it  turns  N.E., 
through  a  valley  between  that 
town  and  Liege,  and  enters  Dutch 
territory  just  S.  of  Maastricht. 

The  Meuse  or  Maas  then  hows  N. 
and  W.  until  it  joins  the  Waal,  a 
branch  of  the  lower  Rhine,  near 
Gorkum,  where  it  becomes  the 
Merwede,  and,  after  passing  the 
marshy  tract  known  as  the  Bies- 
bosch,  enters  the  North  Sea  at 
several  points,  the  chief  ol  its 
mouths  being  the  Scheiir,  where 
stands  the  Hook  of  HctUand, 
the  Haringvliet,  and  the  Greve- 
lingen.  Among  its  tributaries  are 
the  Bar,  Sambre,  Semoy,  Lesse, 
Ourthe,  and  Koer,  and  among  the 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Neulchat- 
eau,  Cominercy,  Verdun,  Mezieres, 
Dinant,  Namur,  Huy,  Liege,  Maas¬ 
tricht,  and  Veiilo.  Navigable  up 
to  a  point  near  Verdun,  the  Meuse 
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is  joined  by  several  canals,  notably 
the  Mariie-Khine  canal  and  the 
Ardennes  canal.  Its  total  length  is 
575  m.,  305  m.  being  in  Trance, 
120  m.  in  Belgium,  and  150  iin  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  area  oi  its 
basin  is  computed  at  12,740  sq.  m 

Battles  ot  the  Meuse.  Opera¬ 
tions  in  tlie  First  Great  War  took 
place,  Aug.  25-27,  1914,  between 
the  French  4th  army  under  Bangle 
de  Cary  and  the  German  4th  army 
under  'the  duke  of  Wurttemberg. 
After  defeats  at  Virton-Arclenncs, 
Langle  de  Cary  received  orders  to 
establish  himself  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse  and  maintain  contact 
with  the  still  retreating  5th  army 
on  his  left.  His  front  ran  from 
Sassey  to  Moziei'es,  and  here  was  a 
30 -m.  gap  through  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  pouring  troops.  By 
Aug.  26  the  Germans  had  bridged 
the  river  at  Remilly  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  bridgehead  S.  of  Sedan ; 
the  French  centre  was  pierced,  and 
they  were  driven  to  form  a  new 
front  along  the  high  ground  S.  of 
the  river  W.  of  Mezieres. 

The  Germans  forced  several 
further  crossings,  and  began  a  push 
along  the  whole  Meuse  front.  A 
severe  check  at  Noyera  drove 
them  to  appeal  for  help  to  Hau- 
senbs  3rd  army  (not  yet  identiiied 
by  the  French),  which,  however, 
contmned  to  march  S.W.,  threat¬ 
ening  the  French  left.  On  the  27th 
Langle  de  Cary  ordered  a  new 
attack  to  drive  the  Germans  back 
into  the  Meuse.  In  the  centre  ho 
gained  ground  and  the  Germans 
recroased  the  river,  while  on  the 
right  the  enemy  were  pushed  back 
towards  Olizy.  Two  corps  of  the 
German  3rd  army  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  badly  mauled  4tli.  Pos¬ 
sibly  if  the  French  reserves  had 
been  put  in  on  Aug.  28,  a  great 
victory  might  have  been  won. 
Instead  Langle  de  Cary,  in  view  of 
Joffre’s  orders  for  a  retreat,  decided 
to  fall  back  on  the  Aisne.  Casual¬ 
ties  on  both  sides  were  heavy. 


The  Meuse 
figured  also  in 
lighting  in  the 
Second  Or e a 
War.  On  May 
11,  1940,  Ger¬ 
man  forces 
crossed  N.  of  the 
Albert  Canal,  the 
waterway  form¬ 
ing  the  main 
Belgian  line  of 
defence  in  the 
N.  By  May  14 
tlicy  had  reached 
a  stretch  of  the 
riverW.  of  Liege, 
and  from  Namur 
to  Sedan  were 
within  reach  of 
the  Meuse 
bridgeheads. 

The  French 
evacuated 
Sedan  ;  and  a 
German  break 
through  resulted 
in  the  turning 
of  the  Maginot 
line.  On  Aug. 

31,  1944,  American  armoun^d  col¬ 
umns  crossed  ihc  Meuse  at  Sedan 
unopposed,  the  Germans  being  in 
rapid  retreat;  lurtber  crossings 
followed  swiftly.  For  o\  erations 
in  the  Netherlands,  .see  Maas. 

Meuse.  Dept,  of  France.  Coti- 
tiguous  with  the  depts.  of  Meurthc- 
et-Moselle,  Vosges,  Hautc-Marnc, 
Marne,  Ardennes,  and  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  it  is  generally  hilly,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  great  forest  tracks  of  the 
Argonne  and  the  Woevro.  The 
Meuse  Hows  in  a  N.N.W.  direction 
through  the  dept.,  and  other  rivers 
are  the  Ornain,  Aire,  Aisne,  Ghiors, 
Loison,  and  Orne.  The  Canal  do  la 
Marne  traverses  the  dept.  Cereals, 
beet,  potatoes  are  grown,  and 
round  Bar-le-l)uc  and  Bussy  the 
vine  ;  among  industries  are  (j Har¬ 
rying,  timber  working,  and  foun¬ 
dries.  The  capital  is  Bar-lo-I)uc, 
other  towns  of  note  being  Com- 
I  mercy,  Verdun, 
Montmedy,  Lig- 
ny-en-  Barrois, 
and  Varennes-on- 
Argonne.  The 
dept,  suffered  se¬ 
verely  during  the 
I'irst  Great  War, 
the  area  round 
Verdun  being  de¬ 
solated.  Area, 
2,408  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1954)  207,106. 

Mevagissey. 
Fishing  town  of 
Cornwall,  Kng- 
land.  12  m.  F.  of 
Truro,  it  is  a  sum¬ 


mer  resort,  and  has  long  been 
(Migagi'd  in  the  pib^hard  (ishory. 
'riun'c^  is  }i,  good  harbour, 

Mewar.  Sea  Udaipur. 

Mexborough.  Urban  dist.  and 
marki't  town  of  the  W.  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  Fngland.  It  stands  on 
thi^  Don,  5  m.  from  Roiberham 
and  11  m.  from  Hhcdliekl,  and  has 
two  rly.  sins.  '’.Plu^  chief  building  is 
tli(5  church  of  S.  dohn  the  Baptist, 
partly  Marly  Fnglish.  There  was 
a  casil(')  lu're  in  tlu^  Midflle  Ages. 
lndustri(‘H  include  tins  making  of 
scissors,  bricks,  toys,  and  card¬ 
board  ;  around  luv,  coal  mines.  Mar¬ 
ket  day.  Sat.  Pop.  (1951)  18,965. 

Mexborough,  Marl  of.  Irish 
title  borne  since  176(5  by  the  family 
of  Savll<%  Tb(‘,  Saviles  arc  a  York- 
sliin^.  family,  and  one  of  them,  Sir 
John  Savilo,  was  M.P.  for  Hedon, 
1747-54.  In  1753  ho  was  made  an 
Irish  baron,  and  in  1766  earl  of 
Mexhorougb.  John,  the  4th  earl 
(1810-99),  was  M.P.  for  Gatton 
before  1832  and  afiiu'wards  for 
Pontefract.  In  VM 5  d ohn  Raphael 
Wcniwortli  became  the  7th  ^earl. 
Th(i  family  estaff'-s  arc  in  York- 
ahirc:.  9410  carl’s  eldest  son  is 
calk'd  Visifount  Pollington. 

Mexcala  ou  Meboala.  River  of 
Mexico.  Rising  in  the  state  of 
Tlaxcala  and  known  as  the  Atoyac 
in  its  upper  course,  it  Hows  for 
435  m.  generally  W.  to  the  Pacific. 
In  its  lowc'.r  course  it  takes  the 
nami^  of  Rio  d(^  las  Balsas  and 
separate's  the  states  of  Miclioaoan 
and  Gu('.rr('ro.  TTic  swift  curronb 
furniHlies  power  for  textile  mills. 


Mevagissey.  The  attractive  Cornish  fishing  town  and 

its  harbour 
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MEXICO  S  IN  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  TIMES 

The  reader  should  coiisiiU  the  (irticles  on  the  cities,  tmvns,  and  rivers  , 
rulers,  statesmen,  and  men  oj  letters  of  Mexico.  See  Archaeology  ; 
Aztec;  Maya:  also  Latin  America  :  North  America 

Mexico  is  a  republic  of  North  (iludes,  on  the  S.  the  Chiapas  high- 
^merica  occupying;  the  southern  lands  (5,000  to  8,000  ft.),  and  on 

i-  . 4.: . j.  -ilw.  NT  Ch  1  fxttrl  <1  v\ /■]  /■\’P  T  ciUotjnr,  o.nrl 


lower  levels  and  the  cold  winter 
winds  of  the  higher  ;  (3)  the  tierra 
fria,  cold  land,  higher  than  (2). 
Hard  frost  is  rare  except  at  very 
liigh  elevations  and  the  designa¬ 
tion  cold  is  only  comparative,  the 
average  temp,  being  c.  60^  F.  The 


^tension  of  the  e.ontiiumt  toward  the  N.  the  lowland  of  Tabasco  and  chief  inland  toums  are  m  zones  (2) 

AULiini  .  _  _  _  ,  Mpvir-n  f  itv. 
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(l(*ntral  America.  the  Yucatan  peninsula.  and  (3)  ;  the  capital,  Mexico  City, 

It  Ih'S  approxi-  V  '  7  The  largest  river  on  the  E.  is  the  for  example,  is  in  the  hig  lesh  ^  e- 

mately  between  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (1,500m.).  ing  situated  at  an  altitude  of  /,o00 

14®  :iV  and  32"  The  riveu's  of  the  plateau  are  of 

43'  N.  lai.,  and  most  service  for  power  where  they  country,  lasts  from  Oc  o 

betwei'ii  80"  48'  fall  over  its  edge,  but  their  flow  is  May  ;  the  \vet  from  June  to  bep  . 

and  117"  8'  VV.  irrc'gular  according  to  season,  and  Both  coastal  slopes,  especially  e 

Ion" ,  and  has  important  power  establishments  Pacific,  receive  heavy  rain  a  ,  u 

®  x>nr‘i<uj.  *«■  nmiotriir-flnn  of  seiui-desei’t  Conditions  exist  111  tile 

an  area  ot  703,1)44  Mexico  arms  have-  ntccldl  tlie  consti  uction  oi  at  w  r,nvi-u  nf  nlitmn 

sq.  m.  Mexico  is  great  dams  and  reservoirs.  The  N.  and  N.W  .  paits  ot  the  plateau 

bounded  N.  by  the  United  States,  Htr(‘ams  of  the  coastal  plains  are  Lower  Lalitoinia. 

the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  forming  w'indmg  and  slow  ;  some  on  the  E.,  The  average  annual  ramiml  tor 
the  E.  ])art  of  the  N.  frontier;  <m  like  the  Panuco,  Papaloapan,  Coat-  the  whole  republic  is  60  ins.  irade 
the  8.E.  it  is  bounded  by  British  zacoalcos,  and  Grijalva,  arc  used  winds,  from  N.  E.  to  S.E.,  prevail 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  It  has  for  inland  navigation,  hut  their  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  naay  be 
a  coast-line  of  1,727  m.  on  the  mouths  are  hampered  by  bars,  or  replaced  between  Oct.^^and  March 
Atlantic  (Gulf  of  Mi'xico),  and  of  need  constant  dredging.  by  the  tempestuous  northers. 

4,574  m.  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  The  rocks  of  a  greater  part  of  The  prevalent  winds  on  the  Pimihc 
length  Ixing  mihaiieed  on  the  E.  the  plateau  and  the  E.  Sierra  are  coast  are  N.W  .  in  winter  an  •  ^  .  . 

by  the  })eninsula  of  Yucat.an  in  crctaeianis,  the  W.  heights  and  the  to  S.E.  in  summer.  Hurric^es 
the  S.E.,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  of  the  plateau  consist  mainly  are  most  frequent  from  Aug.  to  . 
long,  narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  of  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  Yucatan  The  low  coastal  plains,  behind 
California.  _  consists  of  sedimentarics  of  the  the  bare  sand-bars,  carry  tropical 

About  six-sevenths  of  M(‘xico  same  ptwiod,  and  the  plains  have  a  forest,  which  merges  into  sub¬ 
consists  of  a  high  ])latean,  eontinu-  wide  extent  of  more  recent  deposits,  tropical  and  temperate  types  as 
ing  that  of  thi"  S.VV.  United  States,  The  climate  is  so  markedly  in-  the  plateau  is  ascended.  The  diy 

and  borden'd  fhu'iiced  by  elevation  that  there  is  N.  has  a  steppe  vegetation  if  any  ; 

'  N.,  and  S.  a  familiar  threefold  division  of  the  farther  S.^the  land  is  fertile.  The 

by  mountains  — ^)  tPe  tierra  caliente,  hot  porous  limestone  of  lucatan 

which  slope  land,  from  the  coasts  up  to  about  carries  a  scrubby  natural  vegeta- 
steeply  to  low  3,000  ft.,  with  a  warm,  dry  winter  tion.  Among  larger  wild  animals 
IIIIIIIIIIIH  (joastal  plains,  and  hot,  wet  summer  when  temps,  the  puma,  jaguar,  bear,  and  boar 
T  h  0  plateau  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  fre-  are  found.  Poisonous  snakes  are 
Mexicanflai?  ranges  in  quently  exceed  110°  F.  ;  (2)  the  common,  and  there  are  many  harm- 

average  e  1  e  -  tierra  teinplada,  temperate  land,  ful  insects  ;  the  mosquito,  breeding 
vation  from  4,000  ft.  in  the  N,  to  feom  3,000  to  6,500  ft.,  free  of  the  in  the  coastal  lagoons  and  marshes, 
8,000  ft.  in  the  tl.  ;  the  E.  border-  excessive  summer  moisture  of  the  carries  malaria  and  yellow  tever. 


the  8.E.  it  is  bounded  by  British 
Honduras  and  Guatemala.  It  has 
a  coast-line  of  1,727  m.  on  the 
Atlantic  (Gulf  of  M(‘xico),  and  of 
4,574  m.  on  tlu^  Paeifie  side,  the 
length  b(‘ing  (mhaiieed  on  the  E. 
by  the  })euiusula  of  Yucatan  in 
the  S.E.,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
long,  narrow  peninsula  o[  Lower 
California. 

About  six-sevenths  of  Mc^xico 
consists  of  a  high  iilateam,  continu¬ 
ing  that  of  thi"  S.VV.  United  States, 
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average  e 1 e  - 

vation  from  4,000  ft.  in  the  N,  to 
8,000  ft.  in  the  «.  ;  the  E.  border¬ 
ing  mountains  (Eastern  Sierra 
Madrc)  form  a  broken  chain  with 
summits  up  to  10,000  ft.  ;  the  W. 
(Western  Sierra  Madre),  less  bro¬ 
ken,  have  a  somewhat  greater 
general  elevation ;  and  the  S. 
(Sierra  del  Sur)  range  from  7,000 
up  to  more  than  11,000  ft. 

From  the  S.  part  of  the  plateau 
itself,  a  region  strongly  volcanic, 
containing  craters  still  active,  and 
subject  to  earthquakes,  a  number 
of  peaks  rise  to  greater  hciglits, 
e.g.  Orizaba  (over  18,000  ft.)  and 
Popocatepetl  (17,520  ft.).  Else¬ 
where  the  surface  of  the  plateau  is 
much  broken  ;  it  contains  several 
inland  drainage  basins  {bolson), 
notably  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  the 
S.,  including  extensive  lakes  and 
marshes ;  and  the  rivers  which 
escaj^e  from  it  to  the  sea  do  so  by 
way  of  falls  and  ravines,  so  that 
access  from  the  coasts  is  diftioult. 
The  plateau  falls  S.E.  to  the  low 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpc'c 
wide),  and  E.  of  this  the  land  in- 
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The  po]).  at  the  IhhO  eensiia 
uiiM  :25,71)l,hl7,  and  in  Ihdr)  was 
estimated  at  :;!l),f)7i),(KH),  o(  whom 
c.  10  xnc.  -were  of  Euro])ean  (oluetly 
Spanish)  descent ;  e.  15  p.c.  ])ure 
Indian,  of  over  50  tribes  and 
dialects  ;  and  75  p.c.  ineatizoa — of 
mixed  European  and  Indian  de¬ 
scent.  Of  the  160,000  foreigners, 
c.  12,700  w’ere  British  ;  12,500 

Americans  ;  7,300  Germans  ;  5,000 
French ;  5,000  Italians  ;  and 

25,000  Spaniards.  The  crude  mor¬ 
tality  rate  in  1955  was  13-3  x:)cr 
1,000.  The  birth  rate  is  high,  but 
so  is  infant  mortality.  There  are 
certain  other  well-marked  “  colo¬ 
nies,”  e.g.  the  Syrians  (Maronite 
Christians)  who  form  a  strong 
trading  class  in  Yucatan. 

The  most  important  food  crox)  is 
maize,  from  which  is  made  a  sta])le 
food,  the  flat  cake  called  tortilla 
The  country  is  irot,  as  a  rule,  self- 
sufficing  in  either  maize  or  wheat. 
The  frijol  and  other  beans  are 
growm  and  eaten ;  oranges,  bananas, 
the  vine,  agaves  from  which  the 
drinks  of  the  common  people, 
‘jpulqne  and  mezeal,  are  distilled, 
sugar  and  coffee  are  cultivated  for 
home  consumption  and  export. 
Fibre  plants  are  sx>ecially  imxmr- 
tant ;  among  these  the  chief  is  the 
henequen  or  sisal  hemp  of  Yucatan. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  central  Mexico  ; 
the  giiayule  of  the  north  and  other 
wild  xdants  yield  rubber,  which  is 
also  cultivated.  Among  vegetable 
gums,  the  chide  of  the  S.E.  low¬ 
lands  is  the  basis  of  chewing  gum. 
Cattle  ranching  is  imxDortant  in 
the  N.  half  of  the  country. 

Mineral  Wealth 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico 
is  immense.  Silver,  gold,  copxmr, 
iron,  lead,  and  zinc  are  the  most 
important  metals,  and  coal  and 
salt  are  found.  The  richest  mineral 
region,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
slope  of  the  Western  Sierra  Madre. 
The  petroleum  fields  produce  some 
twelve  million  metric  tons  a  year  ; 
the  chief  are  in  the  Gulf  coast 
lands,  (a)  in  the  south  of  Tamauli- 
pas  State  and  northern  Vera  Cruz, 
behind  the  ports  of  Tampico, 
Puerto  Lobos,  and  Tuxpan,  and 
(b)  in  southern  Vera  Cruz  behind 
the  port  of  Puerto  Mexico,  Un¬ 
settled  conditions  in  the  country 
have  from  time  to  time  interfered 
with  mining  operations  and  the 
working  of  the  petroleum  fields. 
Water  power,  at  BoquiUa  and 
elsewhere,  has  been  applied  to 
large  scale  generation  of  electricity 
for  lighting,  heating,  and  traction, 
and  power  in  mines  and  factories. 

There  are  a  few^  Urge  metallurgi¬ 
cal  wmrks,  e.g.  the  iron  and  steel 


Mexico.  One  o£  the  rural  Kuards 
wearing  the  national  hat 


foundries  at  Monterrey  and  in 
Hidalgo  ;  cotton  factories  in  and 
about  Orizaba,  Puebla.,  and  M(‘xi(^o 
City ;  wool  factories  at  Tlalmv 
pantla.  Jute,  silk,  leather  goods, 
eigarettcfl,  soax),  and  glycauhu'  are 
other  important  manufactures. 

Most  mining  and  manufa(!turing 
works  wxTo  set  on  foot  by  foreign 
organization  and  capital,  but  fi'oni 
1917  onwards  Mexican  gt)vts.  have 
sought  to  limit  these  interests. 
Foreign  coinjjauies  wewking  Mexi¬ 
co’s  petroleum  were  expropriatcal 
in  193fi. 

The  chief  Atlantic  i^orts  ar(‘ 
Tampico  (for  the  north<'rn  pc'tro- 
leum  fields)  at  the  mouth  of  ilu^ 
Panuco,  Vera  Cruz  with  a  gootl 
artififdal  harbour,  Puerto  Mexico 
at  the  mouth  of  the  CoatzacoaJeos 
on  the  N.  side  of  the,  isthmus  ol‘ 
Tchuantex)ec,  and  Progreso  in 
Yucatan,  on  an  optm  roadstead, 
from  which  sisal  hemp  is  shipp(‘d. 
The  chief  Paffific  ])()rts  arc',  Safina 
Cruz  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  (connected  with 
Puerto  Mexico  by  a  trans-isthmus 
railway),  Acapulco,  ManzaTiillo, 
and  Mazatlan. 

The  rlys.  have  not  been  system¬ 
atically  laid  out,  but,  except  in 
certain  parts,  the  country  is  fairly 
well  served.  The  main  lines  were 
nationalised  in  1937. 

Main  trunk  motor  roads  extend 
from  the  U.S.  border  to  Moxi(a) 
City  and  to  most  of  the  x^niKs'yjal 
cities.  That  from  Laredo,  Texas, 
to  Mexico  City,  764  m.,  was  opem^d 
in  1936.  The  Mexican  section  of 
the  Pan-American  Highway  {q.v.), 


1,745  in.  long,  \v;is  eonsi-nictod 
1942  50.  Tiw's(>  inofor  roads 
follow  t  btS.  slundards  of  road 
building  and  art'  exc(41eut,.  Air 
sc'rviei'H  to  S.  and  (Vntnd  America 
\vtn’('  slart.cal  in  1930;  thei-e  are 
aJso  servic(‘S  from  Mi'xieo  ('ity  to 
Ihnwnsvilh',  Tc-xas,  and  thence  to 
N(‘W  Nhirlc  and  other  IhS.  cities 
besidt's  a  md.work  of  internal  air¬ 
ways,  are  fairly  (uimplete 

land  i(4egra])h  and  imst'al  systems. 

Constitution.  Under  the  eon- 
stituiiou  of  1917  and  latia'  amend- 
incaiis,  Mi'xieo  is  a  tedcaul  republic, 
(aieb  ol'  iiiH  slu.tcs  being  free  in 
r('Mp('et  ol’  inb'rnal  affairs.  In 
1951  ilnaa^  wcaa^  29  staff's,  two 
tf'rritorif'S  (N.  Low(M’  CaJifornia  and 
(hiintana,  Itoo),  and  tin*  federal 
distrieli  of  Mf'xico  ('ity  and  a  small 
a.rf'a,  round  li.  The  eongrf'ss  of  the 
f(‘(I('ra4  ion  eonsisis  of  a,  (diamber 
of  (le|>iili('H,  (df'cti'd  for  a.  ti'rm  of 
tlirf'c  yfsirs,  wilh  om^  numdx'r  for 
(‘Vf'ry  150,000  inbabiln.nis,  and  a 
s(‘uat(‘  with  two  nif'inbf'rs  for  each 
stab*,  and  two  tor  ilu^  federal 
district,,  <‘l(‘et(‘d  for  a  tnrm  of  six 
yfsirs,  Mf'inbfU’s  of  both  hou.ses 
a,ro  imdigiblf^  for  r('-('leet,ion  until 
tlu^  pmdod  of  allot, h('r  term  lias 
fdapHi'd.  d’hf'  |)r(‘sid('nt  is  (deeted 
by  direct  vote  I'or  a  six  yivirs''  term, 
Wonum  I'f'Cf'ivfMl  tlu'  vote  in  1953. 

d'h('  goveruor.s  of  tlu^  states  are 
(di'ctf'd,  libosf^  of  the  ticrritories  and 
th(^  hfsid  of  tlu^  fedfU'a,!  district  arc 
ai)i>oiul,(‘d  by  t,hi^  iii’f'sidf'ut.  In 
(sicb  stai.f'i  ih(^  h'gishituro  and 
judicial  autborit,i(‘s  are  ('lected  by 
popular  voi,<\  R,oma,n  Cai.liolicism 
is  tli(^  ri'ligion  ofllu^  grttat/  nnijority 
of  the  pf'oplfN  Military  sc'rvicc  in 
thi^  army  or  na,tional  guard  is 
com juilsory.  FlenuMitary  educa¬ 
tion  is  free,  si'cnhir,  a,nd,  in  theory, 
(unnpulsory  ;  Imt,  165  reginuaital 
schools  Wf're  s(‘t  up  to  combat 
illitera,(y  in  ilu'  army,  and  in  1950 
tlif'n',  vvert‘.  morf’',  than  20,000 
eentrf'H  for  the  instruction  of 
illitfM'ute  civilian  adults.  1’here 
wiTO  a, Iso  14  uiuversitif's,  of  which 
the  nationa,!  nnJvf'rsity  of  Mexico 
city,  foundfal  1553,  was  the  chief; 
wonum  ari^  a,dinitl,('d. 

Anouont  1 1  iHTORY.  Tlic  carllcst 
inhahitauts  of  what  is  now'  Mexico 
were  hunting  niaanmoths  in  the 
Valley  of  Mcaxico  wdth  stonc-tipp^^ 
aXiears  by  about  9000  b.c.,  and 
men  were  living  in  (iavos  in  N.E. 
Mexico,  gathering  food  and  culti¬ 
vating  a  lit, tie  maize,  by  about 
2500  B.c.  From  at  least,  1500  n.c. 
X)eoplo  were  sett, led  in  villages  in 
the  Valley ;  they  lived  in  wattle 
and  daub  housfw,  itultivated  maize, 
wmvc  eottion  and  bast  textiles, 
and  madf*.  good,  mipainlcd  ])ottery. 
Nimu'rous  nndf^  hmuile  pottery 
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liguriiics  may  iiulicalo  a  forlilily 
cult.  FigiU'ities  a,n(l  poltory  v(‘.s- 
sela  in  miimal  Tonn  made  a  low 
contiirios  later  (from  Tlatik-o, 
near  Mexico  (My)  whow  a  develo¬ 
ped  arlislic  Hoiise,  ami  by  500  h.o. 
nuiunds  or  pyra.mid.s  Avca'i^  being 
built  aa  platfbi-ms  tor  shrines  and 
ccremonii'S. 

Centres  of  Early  Civilization 

Later  generaiions  a, ml  oilier 
peojiles  developcal  greaf  ceremonial 
centres  in  various  paads,  espeidally 
Tcotihuaciin  in  the  Valley  and 
Monte  Alban,  the  5^ai)otee  (‘.entre 
in  Oaxaca,,  whieb  reached  their 
climax  in  the  lirst  six  eentairies 
A.D.  ;  while  Ymaxtan  and  the 
countries  beyond  the  border  were 
the  seat  ot  the  great  Maya 
civilization.  Tcotihuaeiin  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  grcvitest  of  these  centres. 
It  consists  ot  a  great  pav(vl  way 
2  kilometres  long,  fhinked  by  two 
enormous  jiyramlds  and  many 
smaller  ones,  platforms,  courts, 
and  temples,  with  domestic  build¬ 
ings  on  tlie  outskirts.  The  temples 
were  adorned  with  elaborate  car¬ 
vings  and  fresc.oes  represcntiing 
gods  and  mythological  scenes. 
Fine  plain  and  painted  pottery 
was  made,  and  some  vesseds  wore 
coated  with  stucco  delicately 
painted  with  religious  subjectrS. 
Among  the  many  gods  worshipped 
were  the  rain  gocl  and  t,hc  feathered 
serpent,  later  called  Tlaloc  and 
Quetzalcoatl.  ^fhe  great  centres 
of  civilization  lived  at  peace  and 
traded  with  one  another,  so  that 
Teotihuacan  pottmy  is  found  in 
Maya  centres  and  so  on. 

Possdily  in  the  7th  century, 
possibly  as  late  jis  the  Kith,  a 
new,  warlike  peo})le,  the  Toltocs, 
arrived  in  central  Mexico  and 
established  their  eapital  at  Tula 
in  Hidalgo.  They  overthrew 
Teotihuac^an,  and  transformed  the 
life,  religion,  and  art  of  the  Maya 
in  Yucatan.  They  adopted  the 
cult  of  Quetzalcoatl,  and  the 
symbols  of  the  eagle  and  “  tiger  ” 
orders  of  warrior  knights,  later 
so  important  among  the  Aztecs, 
arc  prominent  on  their  buildings. 
Further  invaders  arrived  in  the 
Valley  in  the  12th  century.  These 
belonged  to  fierce,  nomadic,  Nahua- 
speaking  tribes,  the  Chichimccs, 
who  soon  adopted  much  of  the 
culture  of  their  predecessors. 
They  fought  among  themselves, 
until  in  the  ir)th  century  the 
Tenoeheas  (Aztecs)  subjugated  the 
remainder.  With  their  capital  at 
Tenochtithin,  the  sit,e  of  Mexico 
City,  they  achieved  an  uneasy 
supremacy  over  a  wide  area, 
exacting  tribute  and  sacrificial 


victims  from  the  subject  tribes, 
until  conquered  in  their  turn  by 
tlu’!  Spaniards. 

Moumrn-  Htstory.  During  the 
1 5th  century  the  Azte(‘s  established 
their  rule  over  a  great  part  of 
Mexico,  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco  (near 
Mexico  City),  the  culture  of  which 
was  higher  liian  their  own.  In 
Ihc  reign  of  Montezuma  11  (q.v.) 
Mexico  was  invaded  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortes  {q.v.), 
(lonqiiered  during  1519-21,  and 
named  New  Spain.  The  country 
was  administered  from  Madrid, 
and  settlement  was  carefully  con¬ 
trolled.  The  religious  orders  car¬ 
ried  Spanish  authority  N.  by 
means  of  missions,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  it  extended  far 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  central 
provinces  were  the  most  peaceful 
part  of  Spanish  N.  America. 

Napoleon’s  conquest  of  Spain  in 
1 808  led  in  Mexico,  as  in  kSpanish  8. 
America,  to  revolt,  and  in  1810 
there  was  a  rising,  in  particular 
against  corrupt  European  officials. 
It  was  suppressed,  but  discontent 
remained  ;  and  in  1821,  Iturbide, 
a  former  officer  in  the  Spanish 
army,  and  ostensibly  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  elements,  joined 
with  the  rebel  leader  Guerrero  in 
the  plan  of  Iguala  which  pro- 
elaiinecl  Mexico  an  independent 
monarchy.  Iturbide  reigned  as  em¬ 
peror  1822-23,  but  was  then  ousted 
in  favour  of  a  republic.  Next  year 
a  federal  constitution  was  brought 
into  force.  Spain  abandoned  her 
claim  to  Mexico  in  1829. 

Reduction  in  Area 

The  country  at  that  time  was 
twice  as  largo  as  it  is  now ;  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  of  California,  part 
of  Colorado,  and  the  area  forming 
the  U.S.  states  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  Now  Mexico.  In  1836  Texas 
declared  its  independence,  and  in 
1845  was  admitted  as  a  state  of 
the  U.S.A.  Frontier  disputes  led 
to  war  between  the  U.8.A.  and 
Mexico,  1846-48.  The  Mexicans 
were  beaten  and  ceded  New 
Mexico  and  California  for  a  money 
payment. 

In  1855  the  Mexican  dictator 
Santa  Anna  fell,  and  a  period  of 
civil  war  followed,  until  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  repudiation  of  foreign 
debts  in  1860  brought  foreign  in¬ 
tervention,  and  Spanish,  British, 
and  French  troops  landed  in  1861. 

Najinleon  III  had  a  vision  of  a 
Franc^o-American  empire,  and  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  armies  the  French 
took  Mexico  City  in  1863,  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  provisional  government 


which  prorlaimcd  Maximilian, 
brother  of  the.  Austrian  enipernr, 
as  emperor.  On  his  arrival  in  1S64 
he  made  a  real  effort  to  introduce 
settled  government,  but  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  Juarez  {q.r.)  in  the  N.  and 
Oeneral  Diaz  {q.v.)  in  the  S.  made 
his  position  impossible.  The 
French  troops  supporting  Maxi¬ 
milian  were  withdrawn  in  1866, 
and  in  1867  he  was  taken  and  shot. 
In  1876  Diaz  seized  power  and 
ruled  as  autocratic  president  until 
1910,  when  he  was  overtlirown. 
His  attempts  to  regain  power 
failing,  he  resigned  in  191 1.  tinder 
his  rule  the  finances  were  rehabi¬ 
litated,  guerrilla  warfare  was  put 
down,  and  economic  conditions 
improved. 

The  period  which  followed  the 
dow’nfall  of  Diaz  was  again  one  of 
internal  warfare,  with  one  leader 
and  then  another  gaining  a  tem¬ 
porary  supremacy,  until  1920 
when,  in  spite  of  local  revolts,  a 
period  of  reconstruction  began, 
based  on  the  new  constitution  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  1917.  This  guaranteed 
the  rights  of  labour  common  in 
progressive  countries  ;  it  also  de¬ 
clared  ownership  of  the  land  to  be 
vested  in  the  people,  as  a  result  of 
which  millions  of  acres  foriuerl}’' 
in  large  estates  were  confiscated 
and  let  for  rent  among  the  land- 
hungry  peasants. 

Mexico  broke  off  relations  with 
the  Axis  powers  in  Dec.,  1941,  and 
declared  war  on  them  six  months 
later.  Mexican  aircraft  took  part 
in  anti-submarine  work  in  both  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  ;  and  a 
Mexican  expeditionary  air  force 
served  with  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Philippines  in  1945. 

Bibllofiraphij.  History  of  the  Con¬ 
quest-  of  Mexico,  W.  H.  Prescott, 
World’s  Classics,  2vols.;  Mexico  and 
its  Heritage,  E.  Gruoning,  1928; 
Mexico,  8.  Chase,  1931;  Mexico’s 
Cultural  History,  P.  Kelemen,  1937; 
History  of  Mexico,  H.  B.  Pakes, 
1939;  Mexican  Mosaic,  R.  Gallop, 
1939;  Mexico,  J.  B.  Trend,  1941; 
Timeless  Mexico,  H.  Strode,  1944. 

Mexico.  Inland  state  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  Bounded  N.  by 
the  state  of  Hidalgo  and  S.  by 
Guerrero  and  Morelos,  it  covers  an 
area  of  9,230  sq.  m.,  and  encloses 
the  greater  part  of  the  federal 
district  and  city  of  Mexico,  which 
do  not  form  part  of  the  state.  The 
S.E.  and  central  portions  are 
mountainous,  the  highe.st  summit 
being  the  Popocatepetl  volcano, 
but  the  N.  part  is  relatively  flat. 
There  are  a  few  rivers,  the  princi¬ 
pal  being  the  Lerma,  and  of  the 
lakes  the  largest  is  Texcoco  in  the 
E.  An  important  industry  is  stock- 
raising,  and  gold  and  silver  mining 
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is  carried  on.  Cereals,  sugar,  coflec, 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and 
manufactures  include  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  glass,  flour,  and 
pottery.  The  national  railroads  of 
Mexico  serve  the  state.  Toluca  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  (1950)  1,392,623. 

Mexico  on  Mnxico  City.  City 
of  N.  America  and  capital  since 
1824  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It 
lies  wthin  the  federal  district  on 
the  plateau  of  Anahnac,  7,350  ft. 
alt.,  and  is  well  served  by  rly.  and 
by  air  services  both  inside  Mexico 
and  with  neighbouring  countries. 
It  occupies  the  middle  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  valley  girt  by  high  mts.,  and 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
landscape  are  the  17,000- ft.  vol¬ 
canoes  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacei- 
liuatl  with  their  snow-covered  caps. 

h’or  those  suffering  from  weak¬ 
ness  of  lungs  or  hea.rt,  the  high  al¬ 
titude  may  prove  harmful,  but  for 
those  in  robust  health  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  rainfall  is  23  ins.  ; 
the  mean  temp,  ranges  from  54°  F, 
in  J an.  to  65°  1C  in  May.  The  great 
season  for  tourists  is  during  the 
months  Nov.  to  March. 

The  city  is  the  most  ancient  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  N.  America 
with  pop.  (1950)  of  2,234,793.  It 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  20  sq.  m. 
Laid  out  for  the  most  j^art  with 
rectangular  avenues  and  streets,  it 
boasts  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
one  of  the  widest  boulevards  in  the 
world’s  cities,  with  a  length  of  over 
3  m.  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  the  Grasshopper,  on  which 
stands  the  castle  of  Chapultepec, 
residence  of  the  president,  towering 
high  above  a  superb  park,  famous 
for  its  gigantic  trees,  gardens,  and 
lake.  From  the  Plaza  de  la 
ConstitiK  ion  (also  known  as  the 
Zocalo,  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and 
the  Plaza  Mayor),  a  square  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  15  acres,  proceed  the 
main  streets,  lined  with  handsome 
department  stores  and  shops,  sky¬ 
scrapers,  and  great  hotels.  The  E. 
side  of  the  Zocalo  is  occupied  by 
the  national  palace,  built  in  IGOi, 
which  houses  various  govt,  depts. 
Over  the  central  door  hangs  the 
Liberty  bell,  rung  every  Sept.  15 
by  the  president  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  liberation  of  Mexico 
from  Spanish  rule.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  Zocalo  lies  the  cathedral, 
the  largest  on  the  American  conti- 
p_mt,  begun  in  1572  and  completed 
ii  1667  ;  it  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  Aztec  temple.  The  national 
museum  near  by  contains  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  x4ztec  and  Maya  relics. 
Among  modern  buildings  of  note 
are  the  general  post  office,  the 
ministry  of  communications,  and 
the  palace  of  fine  arts  theatre.  The 


stadium  for  sports  and  the  bull 
ring  are  large  and  W'ell  eipiipped. 

In  whah  is  now  tilu‘  k\gislativo 
jialac-c  the  lirst  printing  iiress  on 
tlie  American  (‘ontment  w'as  (\stal)- 
lislied  in  1536  and  still  sta,ndH. 
The  first  American  newsiiapcu*,  the 
Mercnrio  Vobinte,  was  publislual 
from  this  press  in  1693.  W.  of 
the  Zocalo  lies  the  AlanuHhv,  an¬ 
other  open  spacci  of  over  40  acres, 
consisting  of  a  well  \vooded  park, 
surrounded  by  hotels,  offices,  and 
shops.  The  residential  sccdiions  of 
the  city,  laid  out  in  Amcu'icaii  style, 
extend  out  into  the  country  ;  tluy 
arc  reached  by  good  motor  roads 
and  a  service  of  eku'trie  tramways. 

The  old  quarters  retain  nuiny  of 
the  eharactcristics  of  an  ancient 
Spanish  city,  but  the  20th  emitury 
tendency  has  been  tow''ai'(lH  the 
destruction  of  old(U'  buildings. 

The  present  city  was  founded  by 
Cortes  in  1522  on  the  site  of  the 
Aztec  capital  of  Tcnochtitlan, 
which  then  stood  on  a  number  of 
islands  in  I^ako  Tcxcoco.  'Flic  sub¬ 
soil  is,  therefore,  marshy.  This 
has  been  ovcrcionio  by  h'lying  down 
vast  interlacing  steel  rafts,  on 
wdiich  the  modern  eddices  jire 
anchored.  They  are  thus  littU^ 
affected  by  the  earth(|uak(‘H, 
whi(‘li,  however,  though  frecpienf, 
are  rarely  severe. 

Mexico,  Fedbeal  Dthteict  ok. 
Territory  acquired  by  the  f(*(lera,l 
govt,  of  Mexico  for  its  specific  use 
from  the  state  of  Mexico,  wdiich 
oneloses  it  on  three  sides  ;  on  ilu^ 
S.  it  is  bordered  by  the  state  of 
Morelos.  It  covers  an  area  of 
573  aq.  m.  The  city  of  Mexdco 
and  tw’clvo  villages  he  wdtlim  its 
limits.  Pop.  (1950)  3,795,567. 

Mexico,  GtrLKOF.  Great  inland 
gulf  or  sea,  forming  a  westward  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Al¬ 
most  entirely  enclosed  by  bind,  it 
has  the  U.S'.A.  on  tlic  N.,  Mexico 
on  the  W.  and  b.,  the  peninsulas  of 
Florida  and  Yucatan  (ionsi-ricfirig 
the  two  entrances,  it  has  a  greab^st 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  1,150  m., 
a  greatest  breadth  N.  to  of  680 
m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than 
700,000  sq.  m.  The  two  channels, 
the  ytrait  of  Florida  on  the  N.  ami 
Yucatan  Channel  on  the  S.,  fornuul 
by  the  island  of  Cuba,  arc3  shallow, 
but  the  gulf  has  a  depth  of  more 
than  2,000  fathoms  at  a  point  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  MissisHijipi 
and  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  and 
roaches  a  maximum  depth  of  2,119 
fathoms  in  about  25°  7'  N.  and  89° 
37'  W.,  while  the^  greater  part  of  its 
expanse  has  a  depth  in  excess  of 
1,650  fathoms. 

Several  large  rivers  empty  their 
waters  into  the  gulf,  the  most  im- 


portjml,  iK'iiig  the  Mississippi,  Rio 
( \ nil idc  ( hd  N orte,  ( Colorado, Sabine 
P>nizos,  and  Mobile.  Apart  from 
th(‘  ILiy  of  Cljimpeehe  tlnwe  are  no 
pronomn-ed  indentations,  and  the 
best  harbours  arc  Galv(vston,New 
Oi  leans,  Moliile,  Pcuisacola,  and 
Tampa,  \'era  Cruz,  Kc^.y  West,  and 
Ibivana.  The  (bill  Stream  passes 
into  the  gulf  through  the  Yucatan 
cbannel  ami  ma,k(\s  its  exit  by  the 
bitrait  ol  l^4ori(bi,  its  jiressure  <yiv- 
ing  tli(^  gull  a,  bnnperatiire  of  some 
S''  in  exensH  of  that  of  the  open 


oc(‘a,u  in  the  same  degree  of 
latitude.  bV-c  (Lilf  Stream. 

Meyer,  Pemdmeiok;  Brother- 
ton  (1S.I-7M929).  English  Non¬ 
conformist  preachcM-.  Born  in 
Loudon,  A}>ril  8,  1847,  ho  was 
ediKfaled  at  Brighton  ami  London 
univ(U‘Kity.  Baptist  minister  of 
yictoria  Road  cdiundi,  Leicester, 
in  LS74-,  ho  was  so  successful  that 
Melbourne  Hall  was  specially 
built  for  him  in  1S7S.  Raving  been 
Irom  1888  minister  of  either 
Regcait’s  Pa,rk  (diapcl  or  of  Christ 
Gliurcdi,  WcNstaninslxu’  Pnidge  Road, 
(tavo  pin’iods  afj  (vich),  ho  retired 
ill  1921.  II O'  was  twic.('  president 
of  the  national  (ediaiitioii  of  Free 
Ghurelu's  (1994,  1929),  and  once 
of  tlie  Baptist  Union  (1906). 
Lcaichu'  of  timnperaiico  and  [lurity 
ca.mpa,igiis,  he  was  largidy  instru¬ 
mental  in  H)14  in  preventing  a 
boxing  nuiteh  ladavnu'.ii  dac.k  John¬ 
son,  colounul  lieavyweigbt,  and 
Billy  VV(4Ih,  Britisli  champion. 
H(^  pulilislKHl  lfibli(;al  comineri- 
tarioH  and  Tlu^  P>clls  of  Is,  an 
autobiograpliii^al  wmrk.  He  died 
March  28,  1929. 

Meyer,  Lukas  (184(5-1902). 
Bo(w  Holdiiu'.  A  native  of  the 
Oning(‘  Ere(^  yi/n,l.e,  lu'  afterwards 
H(d;tl(‘<l  in  the 
Transvaal  and 
in  1884  heliHsI 
to  found  the 
r  e  p  a  b  1  i  e  o  I' 

Zuluhiud,  ol' 
wliicli  he  be- 
c  am  0  p  r  (3 s i  - 
(lent.  When 
Hiis  stalK’i  wa,s 
unilxHlwitli  the 
Transvaal,  ho 
was  eboHCin  a  nunnbor,  and  later 
pnvsident,  (if  tlu^  Volksraad.  He 
lield  a  comTuand  in  tlu*  S.  African 
War  of  1899  “1992,  taking  part  in 
the  sic^ge  of  Ladysmith.  Moyer 
died  in  Brussels,  Aug.  B,  1902. 

Meyer,  Marie  Paul  Hyacinth 
( 1 849- 1917).  Prench  scholar.  Bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1840,  he  became 
in  1876  [irolcHsor  of  languages  and 
litoratuni  of  Houtheni  Europe  in 
the  Ooirge  de  Franco,  and  in  1882 
director  of  the  Paris  Jficole  des 


hukas  Meyer, 
Boer  soldier 


I.  Phiza  tie  la  Constitvici6n  showing  the  cathedral,  represents  the  Republic  sorrowing  tor  her  slain  sons; 

founded  in  1573,  and  the  adjoining  Sagrano  Metropoli-  tour  figures  round  the  shaft  typity  inhabitants  of  the 

tano:  on  left,  the  Calle  Monte  de  Piedad.  2.  National  Mexican  valley  in  past  ages.  5-  Column  and  statue  of 

Palace,  the  seat  ot  government.  3.  The  National  Independence,  erected  in  iKqo. _  6  Chapultepec  Castle, 

Theatre.  4.  La  Patria  nionunieiit  on  the  terrace  in  home  ta  the  President.  7.  Sacrilicial  altar  of  King  Tizoc, 

trout  of  Chapultepec  Castle.  The  seated  leuiale  figure  one  of  Mexico’s  rarest  treasures,  in  the  National  Museum 
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first  Meyer's  studies  Iransfoniialiotis  in  ;u!liv('  niusc-les,  ;it  Miuveastle-oiu'rvne,  o(  York 
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and  the  laws  of  alcoholic  U'l’menia, 
lion,  culminating  in  wind  was 
called  the  Pasteur-Meyt'rhof  r(‘ 
action.  In  11)22  he  shared  tlu' 
Nobel  prize  for  inedic.ino  ;  and  in 
1937  became  a  foreign  m(Mnl)er  ol 
the  Royal  Society.  Ho  died  at 
Philadelphia,  on  (3ct.  0,  IDdl.  11  is 
publications  included  a  work  on 
■  ’  "  ■'  ill  the  muscle 


were  limited  to  ancient  ProvetiQa! 
literature,  but  soon  extended  to 
all  the  Romance  languages.  With 
Gaston  Paris  (q.v.)  he  founded 
the  journal  Romania,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Romance  idiilo- 
logy.  He  died  Sept.  8,  1917. 

Meyer,  Victor  (1848-97).  A 
German  chemist,  born  in  Berlin, 

Sept.  8,  1848.  Educated  at  Berlin  chemical  activity 
and  Heidelberg,  he  became  pro-  1930. 

fessor  of  chemistry  at  Zurich  poly-  Meynell.  An  English  hunt.  Its 
technic,  1872,  and  succeeded  district  is  in  Derbyshire  and 
Bunsen  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  Staffordshire.  Sudbury  is  ^aboiit 
at  Heidelberg,  1889.  He  intro-  the  centre,  while  Burton-on-Treut, 
duced  new  methods  of  determining  Tutbury,  and  Uttoxetei  ate  in  the 
the  vapour  densities  of  substances  area.  The  hounds  belong  to  ilu‘. 
vaporising  at  high  temperatures,  members.  The  hunt  began  as  a 
and  discovered  the  chemical  bodies  private  pack,  owned  by  Hugo  0. 
called  aldoximes  and  ketoximes.  Meynell  Ingram,  and  namcHl  from 
While  investigating  the  impurities  his  residence  tlio  Hoar  Gross.  Ho 
in  benzol  he  discovered  thiophen  hunted  the  country  during  1BU5- 
and  afterwards  produced  deriva-  67,  and  in  1872  the  pack  ceased  to 
tives.  He  died  Aug.  8,  1897 
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Wilfricl  Meynell, 
British  author 


Meyerbeer,  Jakob.  Name 
used  by  Jakob  Liebmann  Beer 
(1791-1864),  a  German  composer. 

Born  in  Berlin, 
Sept.  5,  1791, 
the  son  of  a 


Jakob  Meyerbeer, 
German  composer 


be  private  properly.  New  kennels 
were  built  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
pack  took  its  present  name. 
ComuU  History  of  the  Meynell 
Hounds  and  Country,  J.  L. 
Randall,  1901.  Fron.  inennel 
Meynell,  Alick  Christiana 
Jewish  banker,  Gertrude  (1847-1922).  British 
as  a  child  he  poet  and  essayist.  Born  at  Barnes 
played  the  8ept.  22,  1 847,  she  was  the  younger 
piano  in  public  sister  of  Lady  Butler,  th(‘.  battle 
and  then  stud-  painter.  She  was  educated  partly 

in  Italy  and  grew  up  among 
literary  acquaintance.  She  married 
Wilfrid  Meynell 


in  1877  and 
engaged  with 
him  in  what 
Meredith  called 
“  princely  jour- 
nalism.”  To 
outw^ard  obser¬ 
vers  her  life 


ied  with  Abt 
V  o  g 1 e  r  at 
Darmstadt. 

His  powers 
improved  until  he  became  one  ot 
the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  the 
day,  but  his  mind  had  already 
turned  to  composition.  He  began 
with  an  oratorio,  and  in  1813  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  success,  the  opera 
Alimelek.  To  develop  his  talent 
he  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  and  seemed  com- 
settled  in  Paris  in  1831.  His  princi-  plete  with  three 
pal  operas,  Robert  the  Devil,  The  interests:  a 
Huguenots,  and  The  Prophet,  all 
effective  dramatically,  are  no 
longer  highly  valued  musically. 

He  died  May  2,  1864.  Pron.  myer- 
bare. 

Meyerhof,  Otto  Pritz  (1884- 
1951).  A  German  biologist.  Born 
March  12,  1884,  at  Hanover,  he 


Alice  Meynell, 
British  poet 


strong  R.C.  faith  (to  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  wore  <!on- 
verts),  a  sensitive,  critical  study  of 
literature,  and  her  large  family. 
Poems,  1893,  made  a  groat  success: 
such  pieces  as  the  sonnet  Re¬ 
nouncement,  The  ShophesrdesH,  At 
Night,  Christ  in  the  Univorso,  have 


was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  entered  many  anthologies.  Vol- 
Berlin,  lectured  at  Kiel,  1913-24,  umes  of  essays  gained  her  rci“ogni- 
and  spent  1924-29  at  the  Kaiser  tion  as  a  firm  and  independent 
Willielm  institute  of  biology.  He  critic.  All  her  work  shows  a  mind 
returned  to  Heidelberg  as  pro-  receptive  to  the  spiritual  moaning 
fessor  and  director  of  the  Kaiser  of  life,  and  she  was  greatly  rovored 
Wilhelm  institute  of  physiology,  by  Francis  Thompson,  Coventry 
but  in  1938,  as  a  non- Aryan,”  Patmore,  and  other  wu’itera  who 
had  to  leave  Nazi  Germany.  After  were  her  friends.  She  died  Nov.  27, 
working  in  Paris  he  became  in  1940  1922.  Last  Poems  appeared  in 
research  professor  of  bio- chemistry  1923,  and  a  centenary  collection  of 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  prose  and  verse  in  1947. 

His  discoveries  concerned  the  Meynell,  Wilfrid  (1852-1948). 
thermic,  respiratory,  and  energy  British  writer,  born  Nov.  17,  1852, 


c  married  Alice 
( ‘liristianaGer- 
1  riulc  Ihomp- 
soii  m  1877. 

a,nd  shared 
her  in 
joiirnal- 
entor- 
as  die 
\Veckly  Regis¬ 
ter.  In  Jour¬ 
nals  and  Juiir- 
nalism,  1880, 
he  procbiimed  an  ideal  which  he 

couKisienHy  follow'cd.  His  study 

of  Disraeli,  1903,  was  called  an 

uiKHUivc'ntional  biograjihy.  Verses 
and  Rcamu’Hos,  1912,  gives  a  pic- 
iaii'c  of  Meynell  himscll.  In  1943 
lie  was  cu'iuitcd  C.B.E  He  died 
Oct.  20,  1948. 

Of  Hie  eight  childnui  ol  Willrid 
a,n(l  Alice  Meynell,  Viola  (d.  1956), 
who  conlu'i- 
biitcd  th(^  arli- 
ele  OH  INuff  ry 
to  this  encyelo- 
pialia,  was  a 
novelisl  arul 
literary  critic. 

H(u’  books  in¬ 
clude  Kissing 
the  R,n(l,  1937  ; 

Alice  Meynell, 

new  ed  !947  ■  Sir  Francis  Meynell 
new  UK,  i.M/  ,  British  publisher 
F  r  a  n  c  i  s 

Thompson  a,nd  Will’rid  Meynell, 
1952;  Collect.ed  iStories,  1957. 
Their  youngest  (‘hi  Id,  Francis 
Wilfrid  M(‘rcdith  (b.  1891),  piih- 
lisluu’,  poed.,  exixudi  and  writer  on 
lypograpby,  was  knighted  in  1946 
for  unpaid  Hervi(axs  to  Hie  bewd  of 
trader.  He  foimdcsl  the  Nonesuch 
]>ivm  in  1923. 

Mezen.  River  a,u(l  jiort  ot  the 
R.8.F.S,R.  The  river,  rising  in 
Komi  A.S,S.R.,11owh  N.W.  through 
Archangel  region  to  ('ut  er  the  White 
(S(‘.a  by  an  eHtuary.  Length  about 
500  ni.  4'b(^  dlstnel  it  drains  sup¬ 
ports  fishermen,  breeders  of  cattle 
and  reiruUMU’,  and  a  lumbering  in¬ 
dustry.  M<wm  port  stands  at  the 
head  of  tlu^  estuary,  65  m.  N.F.  ol 
Arc.bangel,  and  exports  timber. 

M4zi4res.  Town  of  Franc(% 
capital  of  the  dc'pt.  of  th(^  Ardennes. 
It  stands  on  both  banks  ot  the 
Meuse,  47  m.  N.K.  of 
Reims,  close  to  Char- 
loville.  An  old  for¬ 
tress,  MdzitVes  is  also 
an  important  rly. 
eentro,  and  makes 
hardware.  It  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Prus- 
1815  and  1,871,  and  in 


^IIS 

J  Hf 

Iflpliu 


HiHJ 


M6zi^res 

arms 


sums  m 

the  First  iWwii  War  the  Germans 
took  it  in  Aug.,  ,1914,  and  ostab- 
fished  a  headquarlers  here.  An 


mezotur 
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Mezqtuit.  1.  Branch  with  loliage  and 
pods.  2.  Flower  spikes 


ohjectiivc  ot  the  Framco-Amorician 
oiteiiHivo  in  tlu‘  last  days  of  tlio 
war,  if  was  readied  by  the  Freiidi 
Nov.  S,  1918,  ih(',  Cerinans  before 
they  Icfi  blowing  ni)  mines  all  over 
the  town,  and  ai'terw'arda  bom¬ 
barding  it  for  24  honrs.  Over  700 
houses  out  of  1,000  were  destroyed. 
Pop.  (1904)  11,073. 

Mezotur.  Town  of  Hungary. 
Situated  on  the  KOnls,  90  m.  by 
rly.  S.E.  of  Biulapest,  in  tiie 
region  of  Szolnok,  it  is  a  typieal 
market  town  of  tlu‘  Alfbld,  with  a 
municipal  area  of  100  sep  m.  ;  it 
trades  in  wlnait.,  wine,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  manufactures  pottery. 
Pop.  (est.)  30.000. 

Mezquit  Oil  MnsQOiTn  [Pro- 
sopis).  Genus  of  trees  of  the 
family  Leguminosae,  Natives  of 
Southern,  Ckaiiraf  and  Western 
America,  the.y  have  sweet  twisted 
pods  much  used  for  cattle  food. 
The  leaves  arc  twice  divided  into 
nuiiK'rous  Icatlcts.  The  branches 
are  oi'ton  armed  with  spines,  and 
the  small  green  or  yellow  dowers 
arc  clustered  in  heads  or  spikes. 
P.  (jlandulom,  in  addition  to  its 
hard,  durable  timber,  yields  a 
gum  like  giim-arabic. 

Mezzofanti,  Giuseppe  Gas- 
PAUDO  (1774-1849).  Italian  car¬ 
dinal  and  linguist.  The  son  of  a 
.  carpenter,  he 

was  born  at 
Bologna, 
Sept.  17, 1774, 
ind  hi  1797 
was  ordained 
firiest  and  ap¬ 
pointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ara¬ 
bic  at  Bolog- 


na,  but 
he  re- 
f  u  8  e  d 

the  oath  to  tlu^  Cisalpine  n;[)ublic. 
He  bec*anic  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  1803,  and  librarian, 
1815,  of  Bologna  university; 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  1 833; 
and  a  cardinal  in  1838.  He  died 


March  14,  1849.  Mezzofanti  easily 
surpasses  all  other  linguists  on 
record.  Acquainted  with  114  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects,  he  spoke  at 
least  half  that  number  fluently, 
composed  verses  in  many,  and  had 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  chief 
literatures.  Consult  Life,  C.  W. 
Russell,  1858. 

Mezzo-Soprano.  A  woman’s 
voice  of  medium  pitch.  It  pios- 
sesaes  something  of  the  full  and 
sympathetic  quality  of  the  con¬ 
tralto,  but  with  extended  iqnvarcl 
range.  Its  ordinary  compass  is 
about : 

cE? - 


B  flat 

while  exceptional  voices  will  cover 
about : 

17  c2. 


e/  Bflat 

A  flat 

See  Contralto  ;  Soprano. 

Mezzotint.  A  process  of  en¬ 
graving.  A  copper  or  steel  plate 
is  taken  and  the  “■  ground  ”  made 
thereon  by  means  of  a  “  cradle  ” 
or  rocking  tool,  which  raises  a  burr 
all  over.  This,  if  inked  and  printed, 
would  give  a  uniform  black.  To 
obtain  the  picture,  the  highlights 
are  scraped  away  by  a  scraper, 
and  then  hurnislied  with  a  bur¬ 
nisher  ;  the  middle  lights  being 
treated  in  the  same  way,  though 
less  drastically,  and  the  darkest 
shadows  left  intact,  In  mezzo¬ 
tint,  therefore,  the  process  is  from 
dark  to  light,  this  being  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  other  kinds  of  engraving. 

The  invention  of  mezzotint  is 
ascribed  to  Ludwig  von  Siogen,  an 
officer  in  the  forces  of  William  VI, 
landgrave  of  Hesse ;  he  was  tke 
author  of  an  extant  mezzotint 
portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of 
Hesse,  1642.  He  communicated 
bis  discovery  to  Prince  Rupert, 
whom  he  met  at  Brussels,  and  the 
latter  introduced  the  process  into 
England  in  1660,  and  practised  it 
himself  with  some  success.  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptura  (1662)  credited 
Rupert  with  the  actual  invention, 
and  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
error  remained  imcorrected  in 
Groat  Britain.  During  the  17th 
century,  Blooteling  and  other 
Dutch  engravers  in  London  de- 
velojicd  the  process,  the  elder  John 
Smith  and  Richard  Earlom  con¬ 
tinued  to  popularise  it,  and  in 
Great  Britain  it  reached  the  zenith 
of  perfection  towards  the  end  of 


the  18th  century.  On  the  Contin¬ 
ent  it  never  really  took  root. 

In  England,  the  decline  of 
painting  during  the  reign  of  Anno 
and  George  I  acted  as  a  discourage¬ 
ment  to  mezzotint,  but  the  latter 
became  again  an  art  of  first-class 
importance  with  the  rise  to  fame 
of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Rom¬ 
ney,  and  other  English  masters, 
whose  manner  lent  itself  specially 
to  reprofluction  in  this  medium. 
James  McArdell,  J.  R.  Smith, 
Valentine  Green,  S.  W.  Pi.eynolds, 
John  Jones,  and  Charles  Turner 
were  among  the  first  mezzc  Winters 
of  this  time.  The  later  introduc¬ 
tion  of  steel-faced  plates  hastened 
the  abandonment  of  pure  mezzo¬ 
tint  for  a  mixed  style  of  mezzo¬ 
tint  and  line  and  stipple  engraving. 
Samuel  Cousins  was  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  the  mixed 
method.  See  Engraving. 

Mho.  Unit  of  electrical  con¬ 
ductance.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
reciprocal  ohm,  hence  the  spelling. 
Thus  the  conductance  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  mhos  will  be  given  by 
the  ratio  of  the  current  ti owing  in 
amperes  divided  by  the  potential 
difference  between  the  ends  of  the 
conductor  expressed  in  volts. 

Mhow  Cantonment.  Military 
station  of  Madhya  Union,  India, 
13  m.  S.W.  of  Indore  tovm  over¬ 
looking  the  r.  Gumber  near  the 
Vindhya  Hills.  Pop.  (1951)  44,655. 

MiaU,  Edward  (1809-81). 
British  politician.  Born  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  May  8,  1809,  he  became  an 
Independent  minister.  In  1840  he 
gave  up  his  charge  to  begin  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  establishment  of 
the  Church.  Next  year  he  founded 
a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Non¬ 
conformist,  which  he  edited  until 
his  death,  at  Sevenoaks,  April  29, 
1881.  He  represented  Rochdale 
in  parliament  1852-67,  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  1868-74.  See  Disestablish¬ 
ment  ;  consult  Life,  A.  Mi  all,  1884. 

Miami  or  Great  Miami.  River 
of  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Rising  by  several 
headstreams  in  the  W.  of  the  state, 
it  flows  about  140  m.,  generally 
S.S.W.  The  Little  Miami,  which 
follows  a  parallel  course,  enters 
the  Ohio  5  m.  above  Cincinnati. 

Miami.  City  of  Dade  co., 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  on  N.  bank  of  the 
Miami  river.  In  the  centre  of  fruit¬ 
farming  country,  it  is  the  S.  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Florida  E.  coast  rly. 
A  govt,  sub-tropical  laboratory  is 
here,  and  there  are  sponge  fisheries. 
Miami  and  its  dependent  resorts 
cover  90  sq.  m. ;  approximately 
2,000,000  visitors  are  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  varies  enormously  according 
to  national  business  conditions: 
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buildinc:  permits  sank  to  a  value  ol 
$2,500,600  in  ^nit  rose  to 

$25,000,000  four  years  later.  The 
iiuiversity  of  Miami  emjibasises 
the  study  of  pan-AmerieaTi  re¬ 
lations.  ‘'pop.  (1950)  249,270. 

Miami  Beach.  City  of  Florida, 
U.S.A.,  in  Dade  co.  Miami  Ik^ach 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  Biscayne 
Bay  3  m.  E.  of  Miami,  and  is 
conneeted  with  Miami  (r.-s.)  by 
three  causeways.  Built  on  man¬ 
grove  swampland  and  sand,  it  is, 
like  its  neighbours,  noted  for 
garish  hotels,  lavish  private  resi¬ 
dences,  and  recreational  facdities. 

Miami  Beach  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1915  and  became  a 
city  in  1917.  Land  values  boomed 
here  in  1924-25,  when  people  paid 
as  much  as  25,000  dollars  for  sites 
that  were  in  fact  swamp.  Prices 
collapsed  after  the  hurricane  of 
192().  Pop.  (1950)  40,282. 

Miaskovsky,  Nicolai  Yokov- 
LEViCH  (1881-1950).  Kussian  com¬ 
poser.  Son  of  a  military  engineer, 
he  was  born  at  Novogcorgievsk, 
near  Warsarv,  April  20,  1881,  and 
adopted  a  military  career.  In  1907 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  music.  At  St. 
Petersburg  conservatoire  he  studied 
under  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Lia¬ 
dov.  His  works  include  27  sym¬ 
phonies,  two  symphonie  poems, 
Silence  and  Alastor,  an  oratorio, 
Kirov  is  with  Us,  nine  string  quar¬ 
tets,  and  songs ;  they  show  the 
intiiicnce  of  Moussorgsky  and 
Borodin.  One  of  the  well-known 
composers  censured  by  Zhdanov 
early  in  1948  for  “  formalism,”  ho 
was  in  1949  awarded  a  Stalin  prize 
for  a  new  ’cello  sonata.  Pie  died 
Aug.  9,  1950. 

Mica.  A  group  of  minerals 
characterised  by  hexagonal  sym¬ 
metry  and  a  perfect  basal  cleavage. 
The  micas  can  be  split  into  thin 
flakes  which  are  flexible  and  elastic. 
Chemically  they  consist  of  hydrous 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  potas¬ 
sium,  with  varying  proportions  of 
iron,  magnesium,  sodium,  and 
lithium ;  some  varieties  contain 
chromium  and  titanium.  Tlie  prin¬ 
cipal  micas  are  muscovite  (potash- 
bearing),  biotite  (potash-iron;), 
phlogopite  (magnesia-rich),  lepido- 
lite  (lithia-mica)  and  lepidonxelane 
(iron-rich).  Colour  varies  from 
white  muscovite  to  black  lexoido- 
melane  ;  biotite  is  brown  and  lepi- 
dolite  is  frequently  purplish.  Mus¬ 
covite  and  biotite  are  widespread 
in  acid  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Most  of  the  micas  are 
mined  ill  India  and  the  U.B.A. 
Muscovite  aud  phlogopite  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  on  aeeount  of  their 
low  electrical  conduetivitv.  They 
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Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  the  grandi¬ 
loquent  optimist  described  in  David 

Copperfield.  From  a  drawing  by 
Fred  Barnard 

have  low  thermal  conductivity  and 
are  used  in  furnace  windows  a,nd  as 
chimneys  for  oil  or  gas  lanqis. 
Powdered  mica  is  used  as  a  dusting 
medium  in  the  building  and  rubbm' 
industries  ;  in  paints  aud  wall¬ 
papers  ;  as  a  lubricant  and  a  lilter. 
Powdered  biotite  is  enqiloyed  as  a 
tiller  coating  or  medium  in  the 
rooflng,  rubber,  and  other  trades. 

Micah.  One  of  the  minor 
prophets.  A  native  of  Morosheth 
near  Oath,  and  a  younger  (lon- 
bomporary  of  Isaiah,  he  prophe¬ 
sied  ill  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah.  Of  his  iiroplu'.ch^M 
the  earlier  chapters  denounce 
oppression  and  drunkenness,  and 
predict  the  ruin  of  the  nations. 
Then  follow  Mc.ssianic  predictions 
of  restoration  and  future  glory. 
The  closing  chapters  deal  ten- 
si  vely  with  the  controversy  b(^- 
twoen  God  and  His  people. 

Mica  Schist,  In  geology,  name 
given  to  a  metamorphic  rock  hav¬ 
ing  a  schistose  or  foliated  structure, 
and  comijosed  chiefly  of  mica  and 
quartz,  arranged  in  altinnate  ir¬ 
regular  bands.  The  rock  cleaves 
easily  along  the  mica  bands,  the 
latter  usually  being  the  colourless 
muscovite,  or  biotite  varieties  of 
mica.  Garnet,  tourmaline,  etc., 
frequently  occur  in  the  rock,  which 
is  widely  scattered,  being  fouml 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  N. 
America,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Micawber,  Wilkins,  Character 
in  Dickens’s  novel  David  Co[)i)er- 
lield,  often  cited  as  the  arch-type 
of  incorrigible  optimist,  always 
grandiloquently  confident,  even  in 
his  moments  of  shabbiest  poverty, 


tLati  “something  will  turn  up.” 
For  the  siifX'rficial  inaniu'risnis  of 
the  (dia racier,  bis  airy  assumption 
of  gentility,  his  rotund  })brascsand 
prolilic  leliiu'-writing,  and  his  per¬ 
sistent  geniality,  tlu^  novelist  took 
as  modi'!  his  fatlier  dolni  Dickens, 
(Sir  Ibu'liert  Trc'c  appeared  as 
Mieawlx'r  (doubling  the  part  with 
that  of  Leggotty)  m  Louis  N. 
l’ark(u’’H  Hta,g(‘-  version  of  David 
Gopiierlii'ld,  1914.  and  W.C.  Fields 
gave  a  rinunorable  inlrn'inetation 
of  the  character  in  the  Hollywood 
(dm  version,  1925. 

Michael  (Ili'b.,  Who  is  like 
God  V),  Oiu^  of  the  ang(*ls  in  the 
books  of  I)ani(9  and  Revelation. 
In  Dan.  12,  v.  1,  he  is  described  as 
the  griMit  t)i-iuc(^  whieli  standeth  for 
the  people  (r/.  chap.  10,  to.  13, 21). 
Ho  is  thus  tli(^  chanqiion  of  the 
Israelite's  against  thei  princo-angels 
of  the'.  Ik'rsiaaiH  anel  the  Greeks.  In 
Reiv.  12,  V.  7,  whieili  speaks  of  there 
being  war  in  lieaA'eii,  he  is  tliej 
vieitorious  leade'r  eif  the'  geieiel  angels 
(the  Arehange'l)  against  the  Dragon 
(Giei  old  seu'jioat,  lu^  tluit  is  called 
the  De^vil  anel  Satan)  and  his 
angeds.  AV.e  Arehanged;  Miediaelnias. 

Michael.  Na,m(^  of  nine  East 
Roman  ( Ryza  athic)  e'mperors,  of 
whenn  Hiei  more  neitahle  inclueled  : 
Micluud  I  (d,  8‘I5)  who  hecarne 
eunfuiror  in  81 1.  11  ei  was  defeated 
by  Leio  the)  Armeuiian  anel  Ibrced 
te)  yield  the  tJireine  to  the  usurper 
in  813,  reddriug  te)  a  monastery. 
Mieduicl  II  (el.  82‘.))  calleel  the 
Stammerer,  a,Heenulcd  the  throne 
in  820.  During  liis  redgn  the 
Saraeiens  eiaptui'esl  (h'edi)  and  8i(dly. 
Miediael  IV  (d.  1041),  eia,llcd  the 
Raphlagonian,  was  niiseel  to  the 
threnie  by  his  mistre'ss,  the  om- 
preiSH  Zo(^,  (huighier  of  Gemstantine 
VUl,  wlie)  is  re^puteMl  to  have 
poisoned  lu'r  liusbaud  in  order  to 
nuirry  him.  Miediael  VI II,  Falaeo- 
leigus  ( 123‘l"82),  was  preiedaimed 
joint  (unpereir  of  Nieaea  with  John 
Lascaris  in  12()0.  After  ho  cap- 
ture'el  GimHtian(iine)])le.)  in  12(51,  he 
causesl  Lasenris  te>  ho  hlineled  anel 
eleddironed,  for  whiedi  crime  ho  was 
exeomnuinieatexl  by  xA.rscnius.  Ho 
attemiated  to  bring  aheint  a  union 
of  the  eastern  anel  we.4erne;hu  relies. 

Micluud  IX  (d.  1320),  sein  of  An- 
(IronieniH  1 1,  shareul  the  throne  with 
his  father,  but  died  hedbre  him. 

Michael  ( 159()»l()4r)),  ^  Fiast 

Honuiuov  tsar  eif  Russia.  8on  of 
Feoeleiro  Nekitich  lUmuinov,  he 
was  born  .luim  21,  159(5,  and  was 
ehosem  ompere)r  of  Russia  by  a 
uatieina.!  as.semdily  in  1(513.  He 
le'ft  Hie  geive'riinient  mainly  in  the 
hands  e>f  his  ministers.  The  first 
ruleu’  of  the'  Reniiaiiiov  dynasty,  he 
elied  at  Mose-eiw,  July  23,  l(54p. 
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Michael  {h.  1921).  Kinp;  of  Ru¬ 
mania.  I'he  Hon  of  Kin^  Carol  II 
and  Princess  Helena  of  C  recce,  he 


was  horn  at 
Pcleseh,  Oct. 
20, 1021.  When 
his  rand- 
father,  King 
P^erdinaiHl, 
died  on  July 
20,  1927,  he 
was  declared 
king,  as  his 
father,  Prince 
Carol,  was  in 
voluntary  exile.  In  PK‘iO  Carol  re¬ 
turned  to  Mu  mania  and  supplanted 
his  son.  A  coup  organized  by  the 
fascist  Iron  Guard  brought  about 
on  iSept.  0,  1940,  MicIiaePs  second 
accession  to  ilio  throne,  the  real 
ruler  being  Gen,  Antoiuiscu  {q.v.)^ 
who  in  turn  was  subject  to  Gennan 


Michael, 

King  o£  Rumania 


control. 

On  Aug.  1944,  Michael  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  of  Anto- 
ne.scu’s  dictatorship  and  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  Russian  armistice  terms. 
War  w'as  declared  on  Germany. 
Next  year,  Marshal  Tolbukbin  in¬ 
vested  Michael  with  the  Hovict 
Order  of  Vhetory.  After  the  war 
the  king  attempted  to  broaden  his 
government,  but  the  Communists 
made  his  position  difficult.  After 
visiting  London  to  attend  the 
w'cdding  of  Hlizabeth  (11)  in  1947, 
ho  returned  to  Bukarest  and  on 
Dec.  30  abdicated,  his  engagement 
to  Anne  of  Bourbon-Parma  being 
unacceptable  to  the  government. 
Michael  with  his  mother  left  the 
country,  the  royal  fa-mily  being 
deprived  of  Rumanian  nationality 
and  property.  Mi(diael  married 
Anne  at  Athens,  1948  ;  they  settled 
in  Knglaiid,  1952. 

Michael  (b.  1942).  A  British 
prince.  Tliird  aird  youngest  child 
of  George,  duke  of  Kent,  and 
Princess  Marina,  ho  was  born  July 
4,  1042,  and  christened  Michael 
George  Charles  Pranklin,  the  last 
name  given  in  honour  of  President 
Roosevelt,  one  of  his  godfathers. 

Michael  (J 558-1601).  Voivode 
(governor)  of  Walkchia,  called  the 
bravo.  Member  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Bassaraba,  Michael  was 
banished  by  the  voivode  Alexander, 
but  deposed  him  in  1593.  Ho  drove 
the  Turks  from  Wallachia  and 
having  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  emperor  Rudolf  and 
with  the  Turks,  succeeded  in 
uniting,  under  his  rule,  nearly 
the  whole  Human  people,  1599- 
1600  assuming  in  1600  the  title  of 
voivode  of  VVallachia  and  Mol¬ 
davia,  and  governor  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  Threatened  by  a  rising  of 
the  Transylvanians,  under  Bigis- 


mund  Bath  dry,  aided  by^land,  he 
obtained  supbOr^  from  thbtfmperial 
government, ^fd el ea Bathory, 
but  a  few  days  later  Aug.  19,  1601, 
was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
the  imperial  general  liasta. 
Michael  Aiexandrovitch  G  878- 
1911)?).  Russian  grand  duke.  Born 
in  8t-  Petersburg,  Nov.  22, 1878,  he 
was  a  brother  of  Nicholas  II.  His 
marriage,  in  Oct.,  1911,  \vas  mor¬ 
ganatic,  and  in  the  following  Jan. 
an  imperial  manifesto  relieved  him 
of  the  duties  of  regent  imposed 
upon  him  in  Aug.,  1904,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
before  the  attaining  of  his  majority 
by  the  lieir  apparent.  In  the  First 
Great  War  ho  commanded  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Caucasian  cavalry  in 
Galicia.  At  the  revolution  of  March 
1917,  Nicholas  II  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  Grand  Buke  Michael 
who  wa.s  arrested  by  the  Bolshe¬ 
vists  after  their  accession  to 
power  and  exiled  to  Perm,  whore 
ho  was  later  assassinated.  iSee 
Nicholas  II  ,*  Russia. 

Michaelis,  Karen  (1872-1950). 
Banish  author.  Born  at  Randers, 
March  20,  1872,  of  a  family  named 
Bedi  Broudum,  she  married  the 
poet  Bophus  Michaelis  in  1905, 
and  gave  up  a  musical  training  for 
literature.  She  published  novels 
which  were  translated  into  several 
languages.  Her  work  was  marked 
by  considerable  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  a  broad  outlook  on  femin¬ 
ine  questions-  9die  publication  of 
The  Dangerous  Age,  1910,  estab¬ 
lished  her  reputation  as  a  European 
novelist.  Later  volumes  included 
Hjertots  Vagabond,  1930 ;  and 
Mor  (Mother).  Bhe  also  wrote 
books  for  ohilclren,  of  which  Bibi 
(6  vols.)  was  popular.  She  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Jan.  11,  1950. 

Michaelmas.  Feast  of  S. 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  Sept.  29. 
It  was  instituted  in  487.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  a  quarter  day.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  magistrates  are 
usually  appointed  at  or  about 
Michaelmas.  Until  1873  the  first 
term  of  the  legal  year  was  Michael¬ 
mas  term,  Nov.  2-25.  The  custom 
of  eating  goose  on  Michaelmas  Bay 
may  have  originated  in  tliQ  rural 
tenant’s  custom  of  propitiating  his 
lord  with  a  present  of  a  goose  at 
Michaelmas,  when  the  bird  is  in 
fine  condition,  and  also  perhaps  in 
the  lord’s  distributing  his  super¬ 
fluous  geese  among  his  friends. 

Michaelmas  Daisy.  Popular 
name  for  hardy  perennial  herb 
more  properly  termed  aster  (q.v.). 

Michel,  Cl^jmence  Louise 
(1833-1905).  BYeneh  anarchist  and 
author.  Born  in  the  Chateau  Vron- 
court,  Haute-Marne,  April  20. 


1833,  she  went  to  Paris  in  1856. 


Intensely  anti-Napoleonic,  she 
joined  the  Communists,  and  fought 
at  the  Paris  bar- 
ricades  hut  was 
taken  prisoner 
and  transported 
to  New'  Cale¬ 
donia.  After 
release,  under 
the  amjiesty  of 
1 880,  yhe  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris. 

For  taking  part 
in  anarchist 
rioting  in  1883  she  wuis  sentenced 
to  six~  years’  imprisonment,  but 
was  released  in  1886,  and  came, 
to  London.  In  the  same  year  she 
published  the  hrst  volume  of 
Memoires  par  Elle-Mtine  (never 
completed),  and  Les  Microbes 
Humains,  These  w'ere  followed  by 
Le  Monde  Nouveau,  1SS8.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  in  1895,  published 


Louise  Michel, 
French  anarchist 


her  work  La  Commune,  1898,  and 
died  at  Marseilles,  Jan.  9,  1905. 

Michelangelo.  Name  com¬ 
monly  used  for  the  Italian  artist 
Michelagniolo  (or  Michclangiolo) 
di  Lodovieo  Buonarroti-kSimnni 
(1475-1564).  Born  March  6, 1475, 
at  Caprese,  he  w’as  the  2nd  son  of 
Lodovieo  Buonarroti  who  returned 
next  year  to  the  ancient  home 

nJ 

of  his  family,  the  Buonarroti,  in 
the  village  of  kSettignano,  over¬ 
looking  Florence,  and  there,  his 
foster-mother  a  stonemason’s  wife, 
the  child  grew  up  among  the  stone- 
carvers.  Mallet,  chisel,  and  marble 
were  the  toys  of  his  childhood. 
Packed  off  to  school  in  Florenei^ 
to  rid  him  of  vulgar  artistic  tastes, 
he  could  not  be  kept  from  the 
society  of  art  students  ;  and  at  13. 
on  April  1,  1488,  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  by  his  disgusted  father  to  tlie 
painter  Ghirlandaio,  from  whom  he 
soon  drew  the  famous  plaint, 
“  This  boy  know's  more  than  I  do,” 
Catching  the  eye  of  Lorenzo 
“  the  Magnificent  ”  with  his  Hrst 
sculpture,  the  lad  w-as  forthwith 
given  rooms  in  the  palace,  where 
he  was  treated  like  a  son.  Living 
amongst  the  most  famous  of  the 
age,  the  young  fellow  was  soon  a 
prey  to  his  hopeless  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Luigia  de’  Medici.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  one  of  his 
i'ellow'-pupils  savagely  struck  and 
broke  his  nose.  On  April  H,  1492, 
his  beloved  friend  and  patron 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  died  ;  and 
Michelangelo’s  boy-companion,  the 
W'orthless  Piero  de’  Medici,  reigned 
in  his  stead.  Michelangelo  lelt  lor 
Venice.  Unable  to  get  work,  be 
w'andered  to  Bologna,  where  a 
gentleman,  one  Aldovrandi,  be- 
iriended  the  penniless  youth. 
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Michelangc'lo  had  now  to  leave 
Bolotina  owinii:  to  the  threats  of 
the  jealous  craftsmen  of  the  town  ; 
so  in  the  springtime  of  1495  he 
returned  to  Florence  to  land  the 
beau t,i till  Buigia  dead  and  a  re- 
puhlie  established.  Though  but 
twenty,  he  was  made  a  mond)ef 
of  the  aeneral  council  of  citizens. 
Chlled  to  Home  I'v  a  cardinal 
who  had  bought  his  Sleepiiig  Cii])i(J 
as  an  antirpie,  the  young  sculptor 
hurried  eagerly  to  ride  to  the  goal 
of  his  ambitions  in  the  June  of 
1496  r  he  ivas  soon  at  work  on  the 
superb  groii])  of  his  Picta.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  money  difficulties 
of  his  father  and  family  kept  the 
young  artist  poor  in  order  to  send 
them  constant  relief :  nevertiie- 
less,  when  at  2(5,  in  the  spring  of 
1501;  he  again  enteivd  Florence, 


77W  (c  SuertomU 


JPoTtratl  in  the  Capiloline  Gollery,  Home 

he  -was  hailed  as  the  first  sculptor 
of  his  age.  Finding  a  large  dis¬ 
carded  block  of  marble,  he  wrought 
out  of  it  his  mighty  masterpiece 
the  colossal  David. 

Summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Julius  II  in  1505,  the  young  artist 
eagerly  set  forth  on*  his  sf'cond 
journey  thereto.  The  great  Pope 
Julius  IT,  an  extraordinary  man, 
ordered  a  magnificent  monument 
to  himself.  Michelangelo’s  (lesign 
being  too  huge  to  set  In  S,  Peter’s 
church,  the  pope  decided  to  have 
the  church  rebuilt  by  Bramante 
on  a  vast  scale.  Tricked  by  the 
pope  over  money,  Michelangelo 
took  horse  in  a  rage  for  Florence. 

Forgiven”  and  recalled  by  the 
pope  in  150S,  he  rode  into  Rome 
for  the  third  time,  his  heart  set 
on  finishing  the  great  sculptures 
for  the  Julian  tomb,  only  to  find 
that  Bramante  and  Raphael  and 
others,  playing  on  the  old  pope’s 
superstition,  had  maliciously  sug¬ 
gested  Michelangelo  being  set  in¬ 


But  the  fall  of  the 
<-‘itv  through  trea¬ 
chery  saw  Alesan- 
dro  de’  Medici 
filter  in  triumph 
nnd  Michelangelo 
a  fugitive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  anger  of 
the  Medicoan  pope 
soon  cooled,  and 
Michelangelo  was 
torn  this  way  and 
that  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  ie^  rampant 
over  Llie  coinple- 
lion  of  the  two 
g  i;  a  t  1 0  m  b  s. 
Fin  is  hi  tig  the 
ni;ist(‘rpier;e  of  the 
I  (»mh  of  (huliiino 
and  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici  iti  15:14,  he 
left  h’lorence  for 


Miohelangelo. 


The  Holy  Family,  an  early  work,  painted 
in  tempera,  1501-5 

UlJizi  (hilleri/,  Florence 


ever, 


stead  to  painting  the  Sistme 
cdiapel.  Tims  it  came  aliout  that 
Mieh(dangolo,  shutting  himself  up 
in  the  ehapel  alone,  with  the  fri'siM) 
dripping  on  his  uptiirm'd  fac(\ 
crampiul  by  thelerrililefadigue,  put 
himself  to  the 
stu})endous  task, 
and,  four  veai's 
afterwards,  on 
Nov.  1,  1512, 
there  was  rv 
vealed  to  Rouu' 
the  masterpiece 
of  painting  of 
the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance. 

Tope  J  u  1  ills, 
feeling  the  end 
at  hand,  now 
ordered  Michel¬ 
angelo  to  linish 
the  great  Julian 
tomb.  Julius, 
dying  four 
m  on  tins  after¬ 
wards,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Pojie 
Leo  X,  a  Medici, 
who  ordered 
Mielielaiigelo  in¬ 
stead  to  Florence 
to  the  erection  of 
his  great  Medi- 
cean  tomb  in 
honour  of  the 
Pope’s  two  lu’o- 
thers  lately  dead. 

Then  came 
the  sack  of  Rome 
in  1527.  Florence 
shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the 
Medici,  and, 

Michel  angel  0, 


On  his  reacdnng 
Rome  for  the 
fourfli  time,  now  on  the  edge  of  (50, 
the  wvw  |)( )[)(',  the  craRy  Jhml  111, 
('.ompelled  M  iiihelaiigeio  to  the 
fiaintiug  of  Uic  vast  Last  dudg- 
nuMit.  It  was  now  in  his  sixties 
that  In'!  tiudi  tlu'  si'Coud  woman 


now  52, 


hung 


himself  into  the 
war  of  liberty. 


Michelangelo.  LaPietd:  marble  group  representing  the 
Madonna  tending  the  body  ot  the  dead  Christ,  Executed 
in  1499,  this  is  the  only  work  ever  signed  by  Michelangelo, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  band  crossing  the  breast 

of  the  Madonna 


8,  Pdf' I'' ft,  Ittitne 
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DEchelangelo.  ToniTb  o£  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  general  o£  the  Church.  On  the  sarcophagus 
are  figures  o£  Day  and  Night.  The  monument  inspired 
Swinburne’s  sonnet,  In  San  Lorenzo 

Church  Of  S.  Lorrnco,  Florence 


who  was  HO  greatly  bo  inilueucc  his 
life— Vittoria  Colonna,  ilie  first 
woman  of  the  age,  the  inconsolable 
widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Pevseara, 
was  at  forty -two  to  arouse,  a 
strange  ]dirtonic  passion  in  him. 

In  1545,  at  70,  Michelangelo 
completed  his  much  inodiiiecl 
design  of  the  huge  Julian  Tomb. 
The  following  year,  Pope  Paul  HI 
made  him  architect  to  complete 
the  great  church  of  S.  Peter  that 
Bramanto  had  planned  for  Po])e 
Julius  II.  bn  the  morrow  of  his 
taking  up  the  huge  task,  his  ro¬ 
mantic  friendship  with  Vittoria 
Colonna  emled  with  her  death. 

Family  griefs  fell  last,  but  his 
devotion  to  his  kin  bore  rich  fruit 
in  his  old  age.  MTialthy,  frugal  of 
habit,  he  poured  forth  vast  designs, 
.Sleeping  little,  working  at  night,  a 
candle  in  his  cap,  at  his  sculpture, 
ho  lived  in  lonely  communion  with 
his  own  soul.  But  his  vigorous 
old  body  could  not  resist  the  severe 
chill  which  took  him  to  his  arm¬ 
chair,  where  he  died  a  Little  before 
five  of  th(‘  clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  18,  15()4.  Michelangelo,  with 
colossal  gifts,  uttenal  his  age  like 
the  giant  he  was.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  sculptor  alone,  yet  as  poet, 
painter,  and  architicct  he  reached 
to  vast  repute — he  signed  his 
immortal  [laintiugs  in  the  Sistine 
chapel  as  Michelangelo,  sculptor. 
Ho  stands  forth  rugged,  stern, 
honest,  uncompromising,  virile,  as 
the  mighty  seer  of  the  Renaissance, 
like  some  ancient  Hebrew  prophet. 
Over  all  ho  wrought  is  a  tragic 
gloom,  for  his  stern  eyes  saw  the 
failure  of  Italy  to  reach  to  the 
splendid  realm  of  Liberty.  Enter¬ 
taining  few  friends  and  shunning 
the  society  so  clear  to  Raphael,  ho 
wrought  his  solitary  art  with  his 
own  wondrous  hands,  scorning  the 
courtier  ways  of  Raphael,  arrayed 
in  magnificence,  and  working 
amidst  his  crowd  of  assistants. 
Michelangelo  was  the  subject  of 
a  dramatic  poora  by  Longfellow 
(1883).  Seven  of  his  sonnets  were 
sot  to  music  by  Benjamin  Britten 
(1940).  iS’eeAciam;  Art;  Farnese 
Palace  ;  Isaiah  ;  Jesus  ;  Moses. 

Bibliography.  Life  with  trans.  of 
many  of  his  pooms  and  letters,  J.  S. 
Harford,  1857  ;  Life  and  Works, 
C.  Hoath  Wilson,  187C ;  Lives, 
J.  A.  Symonds,  1899  ;  A.  Condivi, 
Eng.  trans.,  C.  Holroyd,  1911 ; 
C.  Clement,  1930  ;  Lord  Finlayson, 
1936  ;  C.  de  Tolnay,  1946. 

Michelet,  Jules  (1798-1874). 
French  historian.  Born  in  Paris, 
Aug.  21,  1798,  he  was  educated  at 
the  College  Charlemagne,  and  in 
1830  became  head  of  the  historical 
section  of  the  royal  archives.  At 
this  period  appeared  the  first. 


volume  of  his 
h  i  s 1 0 r V  of 
France  ‘(1837- 
67)  which,  with 
the  History  of 
the  French 
R  e  o  1  u  t  i  0  n 
(1  8  4  7-  5  3), 
gives  him  a 
high  place 
among  French 
historians.  An 
ardent  demo¬ 
crat,  his  lec- 
times  were  pro¬ 
hibited  in  1851, 
and  from  that 
time  to  his 
death  on  Feb. 

9, 1874,  he  lived 
in  retirement. 

Michelson, 

Albert  Abra- 
II  A  M  (1  8  5  2- 
1931).  German- 
born  American 
physicist.  Born 
at  Strelno, 

Prussia,  Dec. 

19,  1852,  he 
emigrated  to 
America  and  in 
1873  graduated 
iVom  the  U.S. 

Navy  academy, 
where  he  be¬ 
came  instructor 
in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Re¬ 
signing  from  the  navy  in  1881,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  phy.sics 
at  the  Case  school  of  applied 
science,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1892 
ho  became  head  of  the  physics 
department,  Chicago  university, 
where  his  researches  enabled  him 
to  perfect  methods  for  determining 
with  proci.sion  the  speed  of  light. 

Michelson  measured  a  metre  in 
terms  of  the  light  wavelengths. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  international  committee 
on  weights  and  measures.  Fie 
received  the  Nobel  prize  for 
physics  in  1907  ;  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  to  do  so. 

With  Edward  Morley  (1838- 
1923)  Michelson  carried  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  for  which  he  is 
chiefly  famous,  designed  to  show  the 
relative  motion  of  matter  and  ether 
(see  Ether,  p.  3155).  The  negative 
results  of  these  experiments  be¬ 
came  one  of  Einstein’s  chief  starting 
points  in  the  formulation  of  his 
theory  of  relativity  (g.v.).  Michel- 
son’s  name  is  also  associated  with 
a  type  of  optical  interferometer. 
He  published  Velocity  of  Light, 
1902  ;  Light  Waves  and  Their 
Uses,  1903 ;  and  Studies  in  Optics, 
1927.  He  died  May  9,  1931. 


Michigan.  Lake  of  the  U.S.A 
The  third  largest  of  the  five  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Entirely 
within  the  U.S.A.,  it  is  320  rn.  long, 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  65  m.,  and 
covers  an  area  of  22,400  sq.  m.  It 
lies  581  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  860  ft.  The  lake, 
which  has  few  large  indentations 
apart  from  Green  Bay  and  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  has  low,  sandy 
shores,  and  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  heavy  winds  and  the 
absence  of  good  harbours.  Com¬ 
munication  with  Lake  Huron  is 
provided  by  the  Strait  of  Mackinac 
and  with  the  Mississippi  river  by 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  The 
only  islands  are  a  group  in  the  N., 
the  largest  of  them  being  Manitou, 
50  m.  long,  and  the  chief  streams 
entering  the  lake  are  the  Manistee, 
Muskegon,  Menominee,  and  Fox. 
The  trout,  salmon,  and  other  fish¬ 
eries  are  important.  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Manistee,  and  Sheboygan 
are  among  the  cities  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake, 

Michigan.  Northern  state  of 
theU.S.A.,  known  as  the  Peninsula 
State,  from  its  division  by  Lake 
Michigan  into  two  peninsulas.  The 
N.  peninsula  is  traversed  by  low' 
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mountains,  and  is  rich  in  minerals; 
the  S.  peninsula  is  hilly  in  the  N. 
with  a  prairie  expanse  towards  the 
S.  Thousands  of  small  lakes  break 
the  surface,  while  the  Muskegon, 
Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  many 
other  rivers  supply  much  water- 
power  for  the  various  industries, 
but  are  often  unnavigable.  Maize, 
wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  sugar- 
beets  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  iron  and  copper  mined. 

The  iron  ore  is  chielly  a  rich  red 
and  brown  haematite  mostly  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Marquette  range 
in  the  N.  peninsula,  and  the  copi'er 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  Keweenaw 
Penmsula  on  Lake  Superior ; 
silver,  salt,  coal,  Portland  cement, 
building-stones,  and  glass  sand  are 
also  worked,  Rural  districts  and 
small  towns  arc  prosperous  ;  the 
development  of  the  Ford  Motor 
CO.  at  Detroit  provides  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  of 
modern  industry  in  the  U.S.  It  has 
6,984  m.  of  riy.  Michigan  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  in  1 837.  Two 
senators  and  18  represeni.atives 
are  returned  to  congress.  Due  of 
its  most  prominent  senators  (luring 
and  after  the  Second  Great  War 
was  A.  Vandenberg  ((f.v.).  Lansing 
is  the  capital,  D(‘troit  the  chief 
city.  Area  58,216  sq.  m.  (1,104  sq. 
m.  inland  water).  Pop.  (1950) 
6,371,766.  CowuUr\ie  Land  of  the 
Crooked  Tree,  U.  P.  Hedrick,  1949. 

Michigan  City.  City  of  Indiana. 
U.S.A.,  in  Laporbe  co.  It  is  on 
Lake  Michigan,  55  m.  by  rly. 
E.S.E.  of  Chicago,  and  is  served  by 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and 
other  rlys.,  and  by  lake  steamers. 
The  seat  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  it  contains  the  Northern 
Indiana  state  prison.  It  is  mainly 
a  summer  resort,  and  its  popula¬ 
tion  increases  by  several  thousands 
in  the  holiday  months.  Its  main 
ind  ustries  a  re  fishing  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metal  products,  including 
bicycles,  and  of  clothing.  Michigan 
city  was  organized  in  1832,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1837,  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1867.  Pop.  (1950)28,395. 

Michoacan.  Maritime  state  of 
Mexico.  Bordered  S.  by  the  Pacific, 
and  covering  an  area  of  22,874  aq. 
m.,  it  is  generally  mountainous,  the 
N.  portion  belonging  to  a  great 
plateau,  and  the  8.  portion,  w^hich 
slopes  away  to  the  sea  and  the 
Mescala  or  Balsas  river,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  wooded  mt.  chains 
and  productive  valleys.  It  is 
w^atered  by  the  rivers  Lerma  and 
Balsas  and  several  smaller  streams, 
and  contains  a  number  of  large 
lakes,  the  principal  being  the 
Cuitzeo  and  Patzciiaro,  and  part  of 
Chalap.a.  Cereals,  sugar,  coffee, 


and  tobacco  are  cuU.ivatcd,  and 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  c.oal  ju’c 
mined.  There  aiT  good  roads,  'rhe*! 
capital  is  Morelia.  Pop.  (1950) 
1,422,717. 

Mickey  Mouse.  Film  cartoon 
character.  Devised  I)y  Walt 
Disney  [q.v.)  while  working  on  a 
series  of  film  cartoons  alioni 
Oswaild  the  Rabbit,  Mickey  nuuh‘, 
his  debut  in  Steamboat  Wblli(‘, 
1928,  tlic  first  film  ear'toon  to  b(‘, 
syuebronized  with  sound,  though 
Disney  liad  already  made  two 
silent  Miek(y  pictures.  In  1929 
Disney  prodiuied  his  first  musical 
Mickey  cartoon,  The  Opry  Hons(‘. 
The  Chain  Gang,  1930,  introduced 
Mickey’s  dog  Pluto.  The  first 
Mi(‘.key  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck 
(r/.r.)  colour  cartoon,  The  Grand 
Concert,  was  prodmasl  in  1935. 
By  Dec.,  1947,  Miekc'y  had  b('on 
the  star  of  188  short  in-oduetions, 
and  appea.r('d  in  two  full-lengtli 
films:  Fantasia,  19-11,  and  Fun 
and  Fancy  Free,  1947. 

Mickiewicz,  Adam  ( 1798-4  855). 
Polish  poet.  He  was  horn  near* 
Novogrodek,  Lithuania,,  Dec..  24, 

1798,  arid  edu- 
cat(‘d  a,t  t,Ii(‘ 
u  n  ive rs  i  ty  of 
Vilna.  In  1824 
he  was  arrest (m1 
as  a  political 
Huspecd,  and 
haaislied  to  tlic 
i  n  t  e  r  I  o  r  o  f 
Russia.  He 
formed  a'tViend- 
shif)with  I’ush- 
kin,  and  wo’ote  a  .series  of  beautifnl 
sonnets  on  the  Crini(‘,a,  which  he 
visited  in  1825.  He  eompowMl 
sevcu’al  epics,  including  Dziady, 
1823-“27,  Grazyna,  1827,  and 
Konrad  Walenrod,  1828.  Per¬ 
mitted  in  1829  to  travel  abroad, 
Micki(‘Avicz,  after  meeting  Goelho 
at  Weimar,  w*ent  to  Ronu^,  w'bero 
he  wTote  the  opie  Pan  Tadcuaz,  Ids 
finest  work,  ])ul).  1834.  He  set.ihM 
in  Paris  as  professor  of  Slavonic 
literatures  at  the  College  do  Erane,e, 
1840,  hut  was  dismissed  1844  for 
political  propaganda  in  his  lec¬ 
tures.  In  1848  h(^  liclpt^d  to 
organize  the  Polish  legion  in  Italy. 
Sent  by  Napoleon  Ilf  t,o  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  form  Polish  regi¬ 
ments  for  the*.  Crimean  War,  he 
died  in  that  (u'ty,  Nov.  26,  1855. 

Life.  M.  M.  Gardner,  1911. 
Proib.  misk-yevi(!h. 

Micmacs  (allies).  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  people  of  Algonqiiian 
stock.  They  were  a  confedorac'y 
of  7  tribes,  inhabiting,  at  Uu^  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  what  is  now 
Nova  8coiia  and  adjacent  n*gi(um  ; 
three  individuals  were  taken  to 
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England  by  8(4ia.stian  Ca.bot  in 
1497.  They  werc^  the  most  primi- 
live  of  l,li(u%n,HUa‘n  Algompiins  {q.v.) 
from  whom  t, heir  dialect  difi'ereiiees 
indicate  a  fairly  (*arly  separation. 
Tluw  nunihm-  some  ,3'.(KK). 

Microamp.  A  unit  of  electrical 
enrrtsit.  It  is  equal  to  one- 
millionili  of  an  anifitu’e. 

Microbar.  Unit  of  firessure. 
It,  is  e(|ual  to  om^  dyne  per  sip  cm. 
44ie  normal  a1inos[)lKTie  pressure 
is  X  l(f*  niierohai'H, 

Micx'oclimate.  Term  applied 
to  t,he  modilicatioMH  which  are 
('xpmhuuHMl  in  Hk*  genend  elimatc 
owing  t)0  the  inlludieo  of  local 
f'neiors.  (4ima4ie  va,riationa  may 
be  eousiiha'ahle,  (*V(ai  over  dia- 
ta,iie(‘H  of  a  fiuv  hundred  ym’ds, 
a,nd  can  ho  eausi'd  by  diirereiuies  of 
soil  or  grass  cover,  the  elTects  of 
v(‘gcta(,ion,  the  (nnission  of  smoke 
from  facliory  ebinnu'ys,  the  pre- 
stmee  of  la, ml  or  si^a  hri'czes,  etc. 
44h‘  (4imait(^  of  a  city  ol'ten  diiTers 
ina,rl<(Mlly  from  iluit  of’  th<‘  sur- 
roiimliug  rura,l  (Ust.riets.  Micro- 
elimatiologieal  iiivc^stigatioiiH  have 
come  to  the  forefront  in  agricul- 
iun^,  wheri^  Hu*,  actual  nudeoro- 
logical  eonditioiiK  to  which  the 
growing  plantiS  a, ml  crops  ai'e 
HuhjiH-led  are  ixs'ognizcd  as  hciiiji 
o(' vital  importaiHM*.  Ncc  (hmate  ; 
Frost ;  Mct(“oi'ology. 

Microcline.  A  common  min¬ 
eral  ill  tlu^  granitic  rocks.  It  ia  a 
mcmh(‘T  of  the  bddsiiar  group  and 
has  tlii^  saline  composition  as 
orthoelHSCi  ((/.r.),  jiotassium  alu- 
miidmn  silic-ab*,  hot  sliows  dilTor- 
e.nt  crystal  form,  being  ti'icliuic. 
Jt  oec,urs  as  wldl.f^  to  pinkish 
graias  and  c.rvsials  in  granites, 
l''»gnmthcH.  and  ((ddsjiathic  sami- 
sItiiK'H.  'riie.  liright  green  variety 
known  a.^  a,ma,zon  stone  is  used  in 
ornamental  work  and  jewidry.  Tn 
common  with  other  fe.hlspars 
microcline  lias  uses  in  the  ceramio 
industry,  /See  Feldspar. 

Microcosm  (Gk.  niilcros,  small ; 
/amnos^  world).  Term  applied  by 
the  mystics  of  tlu’s  I7tli  (‘mirury  to 
man  aa  the  world  in  littlty  the 
spiritual  mirror  of  tlie  macrocosm, 
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the  ^reat  world  or  uiiiv(‘i‘se.  The 
mov'ements  oftlie  life  of  the  tnit.ro- 
cosm  were  sup]>OHe(lto  correspond 
exactly  with  the  movements  of  the 
life  of  the  macrocosm.  Mic'.rocosm 
is  the  title  of  a  ])hiloso))hical  work 
by  Lotze  (r/.r.).  Universe. 

’ Microcosmic  Salt.  Hyflro^cfcn 
ammonium  sodium  phospliatc, 
NHjNaHPOi,  4  HaO.  Its  c-omposi- 
tion  was  inv(jsti^u;ated  by  Mar^'i^raf, 
and  subsequently  by  Proust.  It 
was  mad(‘  originally  I'rom  urine, 
but  is  now  prepared  by  mixing  hot 
strons  solutions  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  sodium  phosphate. 
It  is  a  crystalline  body  which  m(‘lis 
to  form  a  glassy  mass  of  sodium 
metaphospliai.e,  and  is  much  used 
in  blovv]ii[ie  work  for  dissolving 
metallic  oxides. 

Microfarad.  The  practical  unit 
of  electrical  capiudtinc.c.  It  is 
equal  to  one- millionth  of  a  fara.d. 

Microfilm  Recording.  Photo- 
graiihic  jn’oeesH  by  which  do(ai- 
ments  are  eojiuHl  on  to  (amtimious 
lengths  of  him  up  to  100  f(‘et  in 
length  and  eitluu'  Ki  mm.  or  ,*10 
mm.  in  width.  Automatie  cameras 
employing  electric  or  piummatic 
mechanism  arc  employed,  a  single 
moveimmt  switching  the  lights, 
opening  and  closing  the  shutter, 
and  winding  on  1/he  him  ready  for 
the  next  exposure.  For  certain 
classes  of  work,  api)aratus  has 
been  designed  which  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  office  staff  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  training.  The  system  is  in¬ 
creasingly  being  u.scd  for  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  books,  inaniism'ipts, 
music,  newspaper  files,  cheques, 
insurance  poh(u(^s,  and  businc^ss 
records  of  all  kinds.  It  has  brought 
about  great  economy  of  storage 
space,  c.p.  the  (umUuits  of  four 
large  ledgers  can  be  copied  on  to  a 
roll  of  film  contained  in  a  can  4  ins. 
in  diam.  and  less  than  ins.  decq). 
During  the  Second  Great  War 
many  valuable  and  historical  docu¬ 
ments  (including  parish  registers) 
were  (jopied  by  this  process,  and 
the  films  sent  abroad  for  sate  keep¬ 
ing.  Tiio  films,  which  are  nsiially 
])rocessed  by  the  makers,  may  be 
projected  for  reading  in  special 
c.abinets,  or  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ments  may  be  made  from  them. 

Microhm.  Electrical  term.  It 
is  one  millionth  of  an  ohm,  and  is 
the  practical  unit  of  resistance. 

Micrometer  (Gr.  ^nikroa,  small; 
metfon,  measure).  Engineering  in¬ 
strument.  In  modern  engineering 
practice  very  fine  limits  of  mea¬ 
surement  are  necessary  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  e.g,  where  cylindrical 
articles  are  finished  to  size  by 
grinding.  Such  measurements  are 
made  to  the  nearest  (VOOl  in.  and 


sometinu^s  to  the  nearest  0-0  '01  in. 
An  instrument  for  making  such 
lueasurements  is  a  micrometer. 

A  type  of  micrometer  use(t  for 
measuring  external  dimensions  is 
illustrated.  At  one  end  of  the  body 
B  is  fitted  the  anvil  A,  which  can 
1)0  adjusted  slightly  for  zero  read- 
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Micrometer.  Diagrams  illustrating 
types  used  for  measuring  (top)  ex¬ 
ternal  and  (bottom)  internal  dimen¬ 
sions.  For  explanation  o!  lettering, 
see  text 

ing.  For  measurements  in  incluxs 
the  screw  S  has  120  threads  per  inch, 
so  that  one  turn  of  S  represents 
0  05  in.  The  head  H,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  and  move.s  wdth  the  screw, 
has  its  edge  C  equally  divided  into 
50  divisions.  Thus  a  movement  of 
one  division  on  the  head  represents 
a  longitudinal  movement  of  O'OOl 
in.  of  the.  screw.  A  vernier  W  on 
the  nut  D  enables  a  movement  of 
one-tenth  of  one  of  the  divisions  on 
G  to  he  read,  so  that  readings  to 
OTOOl  in.  (iau  be  taken,  la  order 
to  avoifl  ui^settiag  the  reading  by 
appliiaition  of  excessive  pressure 
the  head  is  turned  by  the  knurled 
extemsion  K,  which  is  arranged  to 
slip  when  a  pre- determined  light 
pressure  is  exceeded. 

The  length  of  the  scale  on  D 
rarely  exceecls  1  in.  and  is  fre- 
({uently  less.  Any  size  of  gap  can 
he  used,  however,  provided  that  a 
standard  block  of  certified  lengtli  is 
used  for  setting  the  micrometer. 
In  this  case  the  screw  is  set  to  zero 
and  A  is  adjusted  to  fit  the  block. 
For  internal  measurements  the  dis¬ 
tance  PQ  is  adjusted  by  a  similar 
micrometer  screw  and  head  H. 
Different  lengths  of  A  can  be  used 
according  to  requirements,  the 
zero  being  checked  with  an  exter¬ 
nal  micrometer. 

Another  form  of  micrometer, 
generally  used  for  checking  varia- 
in  size,  consists  essentially  of 
a  flexible  diaphragm  enclosing  a 
quantity  of  coloured  fluid  which 
communicates  with  a  capillary 
tube.  The  size  of  the  tube  is  chosen 
so  that  a  movement  of  0*001  in.  of 
the  diaphragm  produces  a  rise  of 
1  in.  in  the  capillary  tube,  so  that 
variations  as  small  as  0*0001  in. 
are  easily  detected. 


Micron.  Fnit  of  length  equal 
to  Id"*’  metre  or  10^  angstrom. 
The  wavekmgths  of  the  yellow 
lines  of  the  sodium  iqiectrum  are 
d'oSOO  and  0*5896  micron. 

Micronesia  (Gr.  na7;ms,  small  : 

nesos,  island).  Gollectiv'e  name  of 

several  gro\ips  of  small  islands  in 

the  Pacific  Cleean.  Thev  are  situ- 

% 

,vted  between  the  equator  and  lat. 
20°  N.  and  long.  130°  to  180°  E. 
The  ehiet  are  Marianne,  Caroline, 
Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  Pelew  Archi¬ 
pelagos,  all  separately  described. 
Politically  they  were  apportioned 
among  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A., 
and  Germany,  but  after  the  First 
Great  War  Germany’s  possessions 
came  rntler  man  la^e  to  Japan. 

Micronesian.  Term  denoting 
the  inhabitants  of  the  diminutive 
islands  N.  of  Melanesia  in  the  W. 
Pacific.  M  iiu'ont.sians  are  slenderer, 
shorler.  darker,  hairier,  and  longer- 
headed  than  the  Polynesians. 
They  are  the  product  of  fusion  of 
many  peoples.  Melanesian  influ- 
en(‘e  is  mo.st  marked  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Malay  in  the  W. 
(Jarolinos,  Japanese  in  the  Mari¬ 
annes,  Polynesian  in  the  E. 
Continent  al  Asiatic  influence  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  ancient  stone  ruins,  such 
as  the  city  of  Metalinin  on  Ponape. 
Local  forms  of  <lress  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  semi-divine  status  of  the 
I'hitds,  and  the  veneration  of  stone 
[Jillars,  sometimes  stone-circled, 
suggest  Polynesian  influence. 

Microphone.  An  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  sound  energy 
into  electrical  energy.  The  original 
instruments  were  termed  trans¬ 
mitters,  such  as  in  the  original  Bell 
system  of  telephony  where  an  iron 
diaphragm  placed  in  the  field  of 
a  magnet  caused  currents  to  flow 
in  the  coils  surrounding  the  mag¬ 
net  when  sound  waves  vibrated 
the  diaphragm.  These  electric  cur¬ 
rents  were  then  conveyed  by  wires 
to  the  receiver,  or  ear-piece,  which 
was  of  similar  construction.  The 
fluctuations  caused  variations  in 
the  strength  of  the  magnet  and 
these  variations  vibrated  the  dia¬ 
phragm  so  that  it  generated  sound 
waves  similar  to  the  originals. 

This  simple  transmitter,  or 
microphone,  was  useful  only  over 
short  distances  as  it  operated  only 
with  its  own  weak  generation  of 
electrical  energy. 

Professor  Hughes  began  investi¬ 
gations  in  1878  in  the  use  of  the 
carbon  microphone,  which  acts 
fundamentally  as  a  relay  for  con¬ 
trolling  an  existing  source  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy.  The  vibrating  dia¬ 
phragm,  made  of  iron  alloy,  in 
contact  w'ith  carbon  granules 
packed  into  a  small  cavity,  causes 
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Key  to  Diagram 

E. 

K.  R;u‘}v  1'of‘al 
l)!ane  ol'  objccUvo 

F, .  Front  rooal  piano 
of  rvcpiorc.  L-M. 
Mecliuiiioal  tube 
lonsth.  PQ.  Objoci 
and  front  focal  plane. 
Q/-P'.  Eyepiece  clia- 
piiragin  and  position 
ot  real  image,  Q."-P". 
Enlarged  v  i  r  t  n  a  1 

image  of  object 


Eye  lens 


Eyepiece-' 
field  lens  ■ 
Dfowtube 


Coarse  adjustment 


Fmt  ndjustoent 
I  \\  \  ■' 


250, 


Nosepiece 


*”*”'**  f' 


Front  lens  of  objective 
, —  Condensing  system 


Centring  mount 

\ . . . 

Filter  carrier 

Substage  focusing 


Mirror 


Microscope.  Tracing  the  path  oE  rays  through  a  modern  microscope  fitted 
with  below  stage  controls,  and  Eor  binocular  or  monocular  use 

('ounesji  of  C.  Ua)co.r 

tlie  grannies  to  vary  their  contact  employs  piezo-clectric  crystals 
resistance  to  an  electric  current  which  generate  a  voltage  across 
passing  through  them.  The  circuit  tlieir  faces  when  suhject  to  vai-y- 
compriaes  a  battery,  microphone,  ing  mechanical  pressure, 
transmission  line,  and  the  ear-  Microphotography.  Tlu^  pro¬ 
piece,  the  latter  being  of  a  magnetic  cess  of  photographing  books, 
type,  yuch  forms  of  microphone  documents,  etc.,  i)ag(! 
are  still  used  in  l^ost  Oflice  tele-  by  page  on  small -sized 
phones  but  with  groat  improve-  film,  in  ordcu'  to  pro- 
ments  in  detail.  They  are  not,  vide  records  or  (lu])li- 


however,  suitable  for  the  transmis-  cates  at  low  cost  and 
sion  of  wide  bands  of  frequencies,  in  a  comi)act  form, 
such  as  are  needed  for  converting  It  is  sometimes  con- 
complex  musical  sounds  into  fused  with  photomua’o- 
elec trie  currents.  graphy  (q.v.). 

Moving  coil  microphones  can  Micropyle.  Small 
give  excellent  equality  transmission,  aperture  left  in  the  in- 
A  very  light  and  freely  suspended  tegument  of  an  ovule 
diaphragm  has  a  coil  fitted  to  its  wliioh  facilitates  the 
centre;  this  coil  is  positioned  in  a  approximation  of  the 
circular  gap  between  the  pole-  male  gamete  to  the  fc- 
pieces  of  a  powerful  permanent  male.  In  gymnosperms 
magnet.  Sound  waves  vibrating  the  drying  of  a  drop  of 
the  diaphragm  cause  the  coil  to  cut  liquid  secreted  for  that 
the  magnetic  lines  of  force  in  the  purpose  draws  the  pol- 
gap  so  that  currents  are  generated  len  grain  into  the  micro - 
in  the  coil  and  these  may  be  fed  to  pyle  ;  in  angiosjierms 
amplifiers  for  magnification.  Other  the  pollen  tube  grows 
forms  of  microphones  employ  very  into  it. 
light  ribbons  of  aluminium  which  Microscope  (Gr. 
act  both  as  a  diaphragm  and  the  'milros,  small ;  shoj)eAR, 
conductor  in  which  the  current  is  to  look  at).  Optical  in¬ 
generated,  while  a  further  type  strument  fur  the  ex- 


ami  nathm  a,i\d  magnification  of 
small  obj(‘cl.s.  In  its  simplest  form, 
fliat  of  a,  singh'  hMiR  (r/.r.),  it  is 
very  ainhait,  for  the  ihenoinenon 
of  magni(iea,tioii  by  a  curved  trans¬ 
parent  <lisk  ol‘  maferia,!  must  have 
been  noticted  in  the  earliest  times. 
But  the  high-powered  compound 
mie.roscope  is  a,  comparatively 
modern  invention. 

Early  observers  found  that  the 
single  Ions  gave  a  coloured  and 
(IiHt()i'te<l  image,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  invention  of  the  acliro- 
imilie.  lens  {q.v.)  by  (Jhester  Moor 
Hall,  1720,  and  John  Dollond, 
1752,  that  any  great  advance  was 
nuuh^  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 
The  theoretical  researches  during 
1872-81  of  Professor  E.  Abbe, 
combined  with  the  practical  skill 
of  the  (hn’inan  glass-maker  T)r. 
Hcholt,  brought  about  an  enormous 
incr'caso  in  the  ]iow'ers  of  the 
inieroseope  ami  laul  the  foundation 
of  imahaai  inicrosc.o])y.  Sir  Almroth 
Wright  and  J.  J.  Tfister,  the  father 
of  Lord  Lister,  also  carried  out 
r(vsi^a.rchc!s  tha,t  did  much  to  dis- 
eove.r  the  principles  of  the  modern 
H<had/ific  nn(!rnHCopc. 

The  simplest  form  of  microscope 
consists  of  a  magnifying  lens  at  one 
end  of  a  tube  and  another  lens  at 
tlu^  oiluM’  (md,  serving  as  an  eye- 
piiM'.C),  All  modern  microscopes  are 
(•,()nHirucied  on  this  principle,  the 
two  simple  lenses  being  replaced 
by  two  comi)Ucatod  systems  of 
system  lu^arcst  the 
ol)j(wt  being  (examined  is  called  the 
<)l)jeetiv(\  and  that  mnirest  the  eye, 
tlu^  (\y(^picc‘,(^.  The  objective  is  the 
more  im|)orin,ni  paii’t,  and  may 
eonsisti  of  a.  la,rge  !\umber  of  lenses 


,,/ncffne  binocular  eyepiece 


Vernier  scale 


-  Bodv 

Quad  nosepiece 
V —  Objectives 

W^A^echon/col  stage 

—  Condenser 
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Mirror 


/  Fine  adjustrnent^^'^  Stand 
Coarse  adjustment 

Microscope.  An  inclined  binocular  lube  micro¬ 
scope,  showing  the  main  components 

CourUsu  of  (J.  liuket 


microscopical 
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of  varying  })owers  and  properties 
according  to  the  type  of  micro¬ 
scopic  worli  being  undertalcen.  Its 
function  is  to  collect  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  object  and  liring 
them  to  the.  focal  image. 

The  strain  on  one  eye  of  exam¬ 
ining  objects  with  a  microscope  is 
very  great,  and  in  1800  F.  H. 
Wenham  designed  a  binocular 
microscope  with  two  tubes  and  two 
eyepieces,  which  has  considerably 
lessened  the  strain  of  the  work. 
The  light  rays  from  the  objective 
arc  split  up  by  a  prism,  and  the 
two  images  corahined  to  give  what 
is  known  as  stereoscopic  vision. 

With  the  im])rovemont  in  the 
comi)osition  of  the  glass  used  in 
microscopes  there  came  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  image  obtained.  With 
the  discovery  of  the  way  to  make 
lenses  out  of  molten  quartz  it 
became  possible  to  construct  a 
microscope  which  could  be  used 
with  ultra-violet  light  and  cmable 
objects  to  bo  examined  that  are 
only  one-240, 000th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Further  advancements 
in  microscopy  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  by  the  use  of  pola.rised 
light,  enabling  objects  one-sixth 
of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  in  size  to 
be  examined;  by  a  system  of 
phasc-coiiirast  microscopy  wherc'- 
by  extremely  transparent  objects 

are  rendered  clearly  visible  witheuD 

*> 

staining;  and  by  fluoreaccnco micro¬ 
scopy  in  which  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  properties  of  certain  dyes 
to  shine  under  the  action  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light.  Recent  British  work 
on  a  reliectiiig  microscope  built  on 
the  principle  of  a  rellccting  tele¬ 
scope  shov  s  promise  of  a  resolution 
far  in  advance  of  that  which  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  light 
microscope.  The  combined  use  of 
the  microscope  and  the  time  lapse 
cinc-camera,  where  extremely  slow 
growth  processes  in  tissue  cultures 
are  speeded  up  many  hundreds  of 
times,  holds  out  possibilities  of  the 
study  of  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  living  matter  that  may  have  a 
revolutionary  elTcct  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind.  See  Achromatic 
Lens  ;  Electron  Microscope ;  Lens ; 
Metallography;  Optics. 

Microscopical  Society, Royal. 
British  learned  society,  founded  in 
1839.  Its  objects  are  to  promote 
microscopical  and  biological  science 
by  discussion  and  publication  of 
matters  pertaining  bo  the  micro¬ 
scope,  especially  improvements  in 
its  construction  and  application  to 
research.  It  publishes  a  quarterly 
journal.  Its  h.q.  is  at  Tavistock 
House  South,  Tavistock  Sq.. 
London,  W.C.L 


Microstructnre.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  metal  or  alloy  when 
vieved  through  a  metailurgical 
microscope.  Specimens  are  usually 
prepared  by  careful  polishing  of  a 
ilat  surface  of  the  part  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  which  is  of  particular  interest, 
if  this  is  examined  under  vertical 
illumination,  a  smooth,  mirror- 
like  surface  is  seen.  But  if  the  top 
surface  is  removed  by  etching  with 
suitable  acids  or  salts,  the  structure 
of  the  metal  crystals  themselves 
can  be  discerned.  The  experienced 
metallurgist  can  obtain  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  type  of  metal, 
its  method  of  manufacture,  and 
the  properties  to  be  expected,  in  a 
sample  the  microstructure  of 
which  he  has  examined.  See 
Etching  ;  Metallurgy  :  Polishing. 

Microtome  (Gr.  mikms,  small ; 
tome,  cutting).  Instrument  for 
cutting  thill  sections  of  organic 
tissue,  etc.,  for  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination.  The  substance  to  be  cut 
is  either  frozen  in  gum,  etc.,  or 
embedded  in  paraffin  or  celloidin, 
which  enables  slices  of  any  thick¬ 
ness  between  0-01  mm.  and  0-006 
mm.  to  be  obtained. 

The  instrument  comprises  a 
razor  or  a  knife-edge  which  may 
itself  move  or  remain  stationary  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  specimen  to 
be  sliced  slides  over  the  cutting 
edge.  In  the  Cambridge  rocking 
microtome,  the  substance  to  be 
cut  is  embedded  in  paraffin  con¬ 
tained  in  a  tube,  which  can  be 
advanced  towards  the  cutting  edge 
in  accordance  with  the  thickness  of 
the  specimen  required,  the  degree 
of  movement  of  the  tube  being  read 
off  on  an  arc  graduated  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  a  millimetre. 

Microwaves.  Term  used  in 
electricity.  It  refers  to  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  of  length  30  cm. 
down  to  1  cm.  or  less,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  frequencies  being  1,000 
and  30,000  megacycles  per  sec, 
respectively.  Microwaves  may  be 
generated  by  magnetron  and  velo¬ 
city-modulated  (Idystron)  valves. 

Midas.  Legendary  king  of 
Phrygia.  Having  done  a  favour  to 
Silonus,  the  companion  of  the  god 
Bacchus,  he  was  told  by  the  god 
that  whatever  he  asked  of  him 
would  be  granted.  Midas  asked 
that  whatever  he  touched  should 
be  turned  into  gold.  Finding  that 
even  his  food  turned  to  gold  be¬ 
fore  it  reached  his  lips,  he  asked 
Bacchus  to  revoke  the  gift.  By 
command  of  the  god  he  bathed  in 
the  springs  of  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  the  baleful  power  left  him ; 
from  that  time  onwards  the  river 
was  noted  for  its  golden  sands. 
Midas  was  once  chosen  to  decide  in 


a  contest  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre 
between  Pan  and  Apollo.  Midas 
having  decided  in  favour  of  Pan, 
Apollo  changed  the  king's  ears  into 
tliose  of  an  ass.  Midas  successfully 
concealed  the  deformity  from 
everyone  except  his  barber,  who 
was  so  oppressed  by  the  secret  that, 
to  relieve  his  feelings,  he  dug  a  hole 
into  the  ground  and  whispered  into 
it  the  words  “  King  Midas  has  the 
ears  of  an  ass.”  From  here  grew  up 
a  reed  which,  when  moved  by  the 
wind,  di\Tilged  the  secret  to  the 
worlcl.  Midas  may  have  been  the 
historical  Mita  of  Mushki  (q.v.). 
Prom  my- das. 

Middelhurg.  Capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Zeeland,  Netherlands,  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren,  4  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Flushing. 
The  industries  include  engineering. 


Middelburg,  Walcheren.  The  Oost 
Kerk,  one  of  the  principal  churches 

and  furniture  and  tobacco  making. 
The  town  is  encircled  by  a  strip 
of  water  known  as  the  Vest.  The 
abbey  of  S.  Nicholas,  founded  in 
11061  and  once  a  Premonstraten- 
sian  house,  was  used  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes,  until  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  German  dive-bombing  in 
May,  1940,  when  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  older  part  of  the  town  was 
also  flattened.  Middelburg,  like 
most  of  Walcheren,  is  below  sea 
level,  and  from  the  breaching  of 
the  sea  dykes  by  the  R.A.F.  in 
October,  1944,  until  their  closing 
a  year  later  the  tide  washed  in 
and  out  of  the  houses  of  the 
town,  which,  however,  was  never 
abandoned.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
Middelburg  was  a  cloth  centre. 
Pop.  21,500. 

Middelburg.  A  town  in  the 
Transvaal,  S.  Africa.  It  is  95  m. 
by  rly.  E.  of  Pretoria.  Near  by 
are  extensive  coal-mines.  It  is  a 
growing  trading  centre  with  rly. 
connexion  to  Pretoria,  Johannes- 
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huix,  and  Luui'encn  ^Mai'ques.  The 
Klein  Olifanis  I'lvei',  dii  wliirh  it 
.stands,  is  of  ^m'eat  l)e!ni1\  Inav, 
Maixe,  uheat,  potatoes,  and  to¬ 
bacco  arc  grown  in  tlie  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1951)  9,364  (4,394  white). 

Middelhamis.  A  village  and 
cominane  of  the  NetUerlaiuLs,  in 
the  island  of  Goeree  and  Over- 
Hnk'kco,  prov.  of  iSouth  FTollatul. 
It  is  the  village  vLsiljlci  in  thi‘  dis- 
i.anee  in  Hobbema’s  fanious  pic¬ 
ture,  The  Avenue,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  (.see  Hobhemca 
illus.).  Pop.  c.  n,0()0. 

Middle  Ages  or  Medieval 
Period.  Name  given  to  the  ten 
or  eleven  centuries  beginning  with 
the  nth  of  our  era,  and  ending  with 
the  loth — the  centuries  interven¬ 
ing  betAveen  ivhat  are  cal  ha  1 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Defi¬ 
nite  dates  for  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the.  Middh’:  Ages  can 
only  be  as.signed  arbitrarily  ;  those 
most  in  favour  are  tlie  sa.ck  of 
Rome  by  Alarie  the  Goth,  410,  or 
the  depo.sition  of  the  last  Roman 
emperor  in  Italy,  Romulus  Au- 
gustulus,  47(5,  and  the  (‘apture  of 
ConstanUnopL':  ])y  the  Turk.s,  1453, 
or  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  1492.  The  essential 
fact.s  are  that  f'jirlv  in  the  fifth 
century  the  old  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  was  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  barbarian  floofl  of 
Teutonie  invasion  ;  a  luuv  civiliza¬ 
tion  gradually  emerged  in  a  now 
Europe  ;  and  then  the  new  Europe 
awoke,  gradually  to  fresh  intcUee- 
tu.il  ideas,  and  suddenly  to  tlu^ 
existimce  of  a  whole  nf^w  world 
outside  itself. 

The  Middle  Ages  again  Ml  int.o 
tAvo  main  periods,  rougldy  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Age  of 
fJhivalry,  separated  by  the  epocdi 
of  the  Norman  expansion  in  the 
second  half  of  tli(^  11th  century 
and  the  opening  of  the  prolonged 
contest  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy,  flome  writers  restrict 
the  term  Middle  Ages  to  the  Age  of 
Chivalry.  Feudalism ;  History. 

Middle  Class.  Phrase  in  loose 
common  usage  in  Great  Britain 
for  that  section  of  the  community 
betAveen  the  nobility  and  the 
“  working  classe.s.”  It  is  some¬ 
times  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  middle  classes,  but  the 
dividing  line  is  apt  to  be  drawn 
differently  according  to  the  status 
of  the  jierson  drawing  it.  The 
middle  ela.ss  embraces  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  profes.siona],  mercan¬ 
tile,  and  “■  black-coated  ”  clerical 
workens,  also  the  decreasing  ren- 
tier  group.  It  was  once  claimed 
as  a  characteristic  of  members  of 
the  middle  class  tliat  they 


C‘Xp''uil<‘(l  itinrr  (‘iTori  than  otluuN 
ill  kiM'piii'T  up  ail  ;i  j tpen  I’fuiei*  of 
genfility  and  respectabilify  in 
(li’(‘ss,  (b'portineiil ,  spf(‘eb,  in()ra,ls, 
and  eiilturt'  ;  but  tlie  dislbief  ion 
betwfKui  class  and  class  biu'ng, 
esp(‘cially  since  the  IGi'.st  Gri'at 
War,  lliictiiatirig  and  lU'bulon.s, 
the  immeric.nl  strength  of  (he 
British  middle  cla.ss  cannot  b(^ 
(‘stimati'd.  The  aUm'iuiti v(‘  ;i,p- 
p.dlation,  hoiirfjeomp,  is  iiowa,- 
flays  giuierally  used  in  a  dm'ifga- 
tory  stuise.  Hve  Bourgi  ois. 

Middle  Congo  on  Moven 
Congo.  Administrative  disf-.  of 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Africia.  TIk‘ 
tnkisi,  Kwango,  Kasai,  and  Congo 
constitute  the  grc.atcu'  portion  of 
its  l)Oundari(\s ;  in  the  S.W.  it  is 
(U'o.ssod  by  the  railway  from 
Kinsha.sa  tlirnugh  Madimba  to- 
wanls  Matadi.  bVvi  Congo,  Ikslgian. 

Middle  East.  Popular  politi¬ 
cal  and  geograpliieal  division  of 
the  East.  This  somewhat  vague 
term  is  uhihI  to  denote!  tJiat  part 
of  Asia  which  ineliKh^s  India, 
Afghan  ist, an,  Piu’sia,  Traep  a,nd 
Araliia.  A  Middle!  Lasl^  Com¬ 
mand  was  (!stablisluMl  during  the 
B(‘(!ond  Grisit  War  with  lL(ib  at 
Cairo.  At  one  tinu^  or  anoCHU' 
it  controlled  forces  in  E.  and  N. 
Afritsa,  Ikilestino,  Syria,  lN!rsiai, 
Aden,  and  Transjordan.  Af(i(!r 
the.  war  the  command  \v;m  di'sig- 
natod  Middle  East  Ibirees,  whi(!ii 
was  changed  to  Middle'  Easfi  Laud 
Forces  in  Aug.,  lORi. 

Middle  Iiamella.  A  t(!rm  used 
in  plant  anatomy  for  the  miehlle 
layer  of  a  (!(!ll  wall  vvliii'h  is  ofteui 
appaiA'ut  in  sections  as  by  nsison 
of  optif!al  or  staining  propiuHevs 
dilTering  from  those!  of  the  r(‘s4 
of  th(!  Avail.  It  is  th(!  f)(‘rsist(!nt 
though  often  chmnieally  changiMl 
primary  wall  originally  consisting 
of  p'‘ei.i(;  material  whic-h  was 
initiabial  in  ilie  ei'Il  plate  H(‘para,t- 
ing  I  wo  recently  divideil  niuih'i. 
8 tie  Cytology. 

Middleman.  Tiuan  used  somc!- 
wliati  loosely  to  (kuiote  a  whole- 
sak'f  OP  otiicr  trad(!r  avIio  int(!r- 
venes  in  the  cliaiu  of  distrilmtion 
between  the  pro(Iu(!(!r  and  the 
retailer  or  the  manufaetunu’  and 
tlie  user,  Thim,  wine  may  Ix' 
bought  by  A  from  the  produc.er 
P,  sold  to  an  exporter  B,  sold 
by  him  to  an  imfiorter  C,  in  t  urn 
sold  by  him  to  a  merchant  I),  who 
may  si.  11  it  to  a  retail(!r  E,  wlio 
finally  sells  it  to  the  consumer  E. 
The  intervention  of  sueh  middle- 
men  as  A,  B,  C,  f),  and  E  naturally 
inerease.s  the  final  price ;  but 
most  of  them,  such  as  B,  C  and 
E  perform  a  spf'cialised  fumifaon, 
and  may  do  so  at  a  loAver  cost 


tlian  would  olhtM'wise,  be  incurred 
It  docs  not  follow  tli.'d  if  a,  manu¬ 
facturer  S('1K  direel  ((,  th(‘  public 
and  Mills  eliinina.fes  two  middle- 
mmi,  Die  wholi'saliM-  and  the  re¬ 
tailer,  lu'  will  thus  complete  the 
chain  of  disfallmtion  more  cheaply 
tlian  th('  spiaiialLisl  wholesaler 
and  relailm*  would  ha\m  done. 
Opporl  unifai'H  for  middlemen  may 
!)('  Icssimi'd  by  {a)  goviirnment 
ri'gulation  of  prieiw  aud  of  proftt 
margins  (tlmt  is,  Mii'  perei'nlagca 
that  may  be  adiUxl  (o  cost  at  each 
.stage  wlHin  fi.ving  the  selling 
prici!)  for  the  nuuuifacturer,  the 
wholesaler,  and  the  ntailer ;  (6) 
<lireet  siRmg  by  manufacturera 
to  riita.iler.s  or  to  consumiTs ;  (c) 
government  rationing  and  control 
of  (loinmodilii'S  (this  may  en¬ 
courage  th(!  aelivity  of  middle¬ 
men  in  the  blac-k  market,”  ke., 
illie.il,  trading).  Sometimes  brokers 
and  (iommission  agmits  are  in- 
clud(!(l  in  tilu'  term  middlemen. 

Middlemarch*  A  novit  by 
C(‘orge  Rliot,  originally  published 
in  (dglit  pa, its,  LS7I  -73,  with  the 
sub-1, itl(‘,  A  Btndy  of  English  Pro- 
vineia,!  Lif(!.  It  i,s  a  story  mainly 
of  a  modern  S.  Ther(!Ha,  'Dorothea 
Brook(!,  who  firsti,  from  zeal  rather 
than  lov(‘,  nuirritu  the  stiff,  schol¬ 
arly,  middle-a-ged  <‘g()isl„  Casaubon, 
and  latiw  his  cousin  and  op})osite, 
Will  Ln,(lisla.w.  Otlier  romances 
a,r(!  iiit,(!rwov(!n  wiMi  Ium’m. 


MidtHeshroiig'b 
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Middlesbrough.  Co,  borough 
and  mannfa,(!turing  town  of  the 
N.  Ruling  of  N’ordvs,  England.  It 
,ii^  stands  on  the  S. 
Hi(l(!  of  the  Tees 
('si,ua,ry,  and  is 
3  in.  IL  of  Stock- 
1,011  a,nd  238  m. 
by  rly.  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Th(!  chief 
buildings  are 
thoH(*  (‘ri'cted  for 
municipal  pur- 
pof i(‘H,  5  n  ( ! I  nd  i n  g  1  h  e  i  o w  1 1  h all ,  royal 
('xchangi*,  rmismim,  art  gallery, 
et(!.  ''rh(!re  is  also  a  R,.C.  cathe¬ 
dral.  Middh'shrough  is  the  eom- 
nu'reial  (imitix!  of  tiu'  eoa)  and 
irons!, one,  miiuss  of  tiu'  Ch'veland 
district,  and  if,  contains  mmuTous 
foundidi'M,  furnaces,  and  other 
works  for  ilu!  prodmstion  of  iron 
and  siei'l  on  an  ('uormnus  scale. 
Tra,n,siyort  fa<!iliti(!s  liy  rail,  road, 
and  sea  are  available,  and  the 
T(*(‘h  is  H[)arm(!d  by  a  transporter 
bridgi!  and  a  vf!rtie,a!  lift  bridge, 
botli  of  unusual  d(!sign  n(!eeHsitated 
by  the  low-lying  iianks  of  the 
river.  Th(!  doi’-ks  c!an accommodate 
ships  of  up  to  13,000  tons.  During 
th(!  iSec'ond  (O’l'at  War  Middles¬ 
brough  was  several  time.s  at- 
taekerl  from  ike  air,  the  raid  of 


r 


Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire.  The  town  hall  oi  this  North 
Riding  industrial  centre 


was  taken  a'way  Bides.  Dickens  desciibes  Bill 
for  iiidusion  in  Sikes  on  burglary  intent  as  taking 
the  new  count}'  Oliver  Twist  by  Isleworth,  Hamp- 
of  London.  Pop.  ton,  and  Shepperton  ;  Thackeray, 
(lllhl)  2,268,776.  in  memory  of  liis  own  schooldays 
Liter  ARY  As-  there,  makes  Henry  Esmond  pass 
sociATiONS.  One  part  of  his  early  life  at  Ealing  ; 
of  tlm  earliest  whileHarrison  Ainsworth  has  much 
humorous  poems  of  the  county  in  his  Jack  Sheppard, 
in  English  is  the  Matthew  Arnold’s  association  with 
l4th  century  skit  Laleham  inspired  AViliiam  Wat- 
upon  knightly  son’s  poem.  In  Laleham  Church- 
tourneys,  The  yard.  Consult  The  Antiquities  of 
Tournament  of  M.,  M.  Sharpe,  1911  ;  Victoria 
Tottenham.  In  History  of  the  co.,  2  vols.,  ed.  W. 
the  Elizabethan  Page,  1911. 
drama  are  two  Middlesex  Hospital.  London 
plays  with  their  hospital  founded  in  1745.  Situ- 
scenes  laid  in  ated  in  Mortimer  Street,  London, 


May  25,  1040,  being  the  first 
attack  on  industry  in  England. 
Later  raids  did  great  damage.  With 
Thornaby-on-Tees,  Middlcsbrougli 
forms  two  borough  constituencies. 
Pop.  (1951)  147,:i:i(>. 

Middlesex.  County  of  England. 
On  the  S.  the  Thames  separates 
it  from  Surrey,  the  E.  the 

s(‘])aratrjs  it 
^  !  Ill'''  Essex.  Ot.her 

I  '  rivers  are  the 

! ,  (Jrane,  Colne,  and 

IlilMH  Brent.  Idle  sur- 

I  BMiS  '  levoL 

f  I  iiii  although  tlu'.re  is 

range  of  hills 

Middlesex  arms 

232  sq.  m. 

The  CO.  in  1957  included  18 


The  CO.  in 


Edmonton,  the 
anonymous  Merry  Devil  of  Ed¬ 
monton,  and  Dekker’s  Witch  of 
Edmonton.  It  also  figures  in 
Cowper’s  ballad  of  John  Gilpin. 
Drayton  in  Polyolbion  sings  of  the 
fine  cornlaiuls  where  now  are 
London’s  outer  suburbs.  Pope 
laid  the  scene  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  in  Hampton  Court.  Akenside 
found  inspiration  in  Golcler’s  Plill. 
Scott  describes  Enfield  Chase  in 
The  Fortunes  of  JSfigel. 

Riicollections  of  Enfield  inspired 
a  large  part  of  Keats’s  x^oem,  I 
Stood  Tix)toe  upon  a  Little  Hill. 
Hood  wrote  of  the  work  of  a 
Bedfont  topiary  artist  in  his  poem, 
The  Two  Peacocks.  Cobbett  has 
passages  on  Middlesex  in  Rural 


it  has  over  700  beds,  and  a  special 
feature  is  the  cancer  department, 
established  in  1792.  A  cancer  wing 
was  oxiened  in  1900,  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  are  research 
laboratories  for  investigating  the 
nature  and  causes  of  malignant 
disease.  A  medical  school  also 
has  facilities  for  research. 

Middlesex  Regiment.  Unit  of 
the  British  army.  Officially  knovrn 
as  the  Middlesex  Regiment  (Duke 
of  Cambridge’s  Own),  it  was 
formed  in  1881  by  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  59th  Foot,  raised  in 
1755,  and  the  77th  Foot,  raised  in 
1787.  The  59th  long  served  as 
marines,  and  in  India  gained  the 
honours  Mysore  and  Seringapatam. 
Eight  honours  were  won  under 


boroughs,  and  was  divided  into 
two  1*0.  and  27  bor.  constituenc.ioH. 
Brentford  accpiired  in  ancient 
times  something  of  the  status  of 
a  county  town,  but  the  county 
h.q.  has  been  at  Westminster 
since  about  1810.  Until  the  for- 
mat.ion  of  the  county  of  London 
in  1889,  Middlesex  extended  from 
the  City  of  London  to  it.s  present 
outer  boundaries,  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  was  witliin  it.  The  county,  all 
of  which  is  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  is  in  the  diocese  of 
London.  It  contains  Hamilton 
Court  Palace,  Syon  House,  Oster- 
ley  ;  the  public  schools  of  Harrow, 
Mill  Hill,  and  Highgate;  sports 
centres  at  Wembley,  Harringay, 
Twickenham,  and  Kempton  Park. 

The  20th  century  saw  the  in¬ 
creasing  urbanisation  of  rural 
Middlesex,  and  the  covering  up 
with  houses  and  factories  of  much 
of  its  fertile  market  garden  soil. 

Middlesex,  so  named  because 
it  was  between  the  E.  and  the  W. 
Saxons,  is  one  of  the  older  English 
counties.  At  the  time  of  Domes¬ 
day  it  was  fur  the  most  part 
forested,  and  was  divided  into  six 
hundreds.  In  1889  about  50  sq.  m. 


Middlesex.  Map  o!  this  English  county,  one  of  the  home  counties  north  of 

the  Thames 


MIDDLETON 
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MIDDLE  WALLOP 


in  t  he  PeniiiiSiiliu'  cain- 


ptiigns.  At  AlbuGni  tliG  iiiiuiifcry 
brigade,  of  wliiuli  the  59th  fornieil 

part,  \v  a  a 


Middlesex  Regt, 
badge 


1  refused 
Carrie  d 


#  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by 
a  superior 
French  force, 

wounded 

colonel  refused 

Middlesex  Regt,  to  be  carried 
badge 

uhouted,  “  Die  hard,  my  men,  die 
hard.’  ’  After  the  action  the  rations 
for  one  company  were  drawn  by  a 
drummer  in  his  hat.  Since  that 
time  the  Middlesex  Regiment  has 
been  known  as  “Die  Hards.”  In 
the  Crimean  War  the  regiment 
won  three  honours  and  gained  four 
V.C.s  at  Sevastopol;  at  Inkernuin 
the  59th  suffered  such  heavy 
casualties  that  its  strength  was 
reduced  to  that  of  a  company.  The 
regiment  was  in  the  Maori,  Zulu, 
and  South  African  wars. 

Forty-six  battalions  raised  for 
the  First  Great  War  earned  the 
honours  :  Mons  ;  Marne,  1914  ; 
Ypres,  1915,  ’17,  ’18;  Albert,  1916, 
’18;  Bazentin;  Cambrai,  1917, 
’18  ;  Hindenburg  Lino  ;  Suvla  ; 
Jerusalem ;  Mesopotamia.  The 
regiment  served  at  Murmansk  in 
1919.  Of  Middlesex  battalions 
which  served  in  the  Second  Great 
War,  the  1st  surrendered  to  the 
Japanese  at  Hong  Kong  ;  the  2ud 
fought  in  France,  198  9 --40,  and 
N.W.  Europe,  1944-45  ;  l/7th,  in 
France,  1939-40,  Africa,  N.W. 
Europe ;  2/7th,  in  Africa  and 

Italy  ;  l/8th,  in  France,  1939-40, 
N.W.  Europe  ;  and  2/ 8th,  in  N.W. 
Europe.  The  cypher  and  coronet 
in  the  centre  of  the  badge  are  those 
of  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  and 
motto  perpetuate  the  original 
badge  of  the  77th  Foot.  The 
regimental  depot  is  at  Mill  Hill. 

Middleton.  Mun.  borough  and 
market  town  of  Lancashire, 
England.  It  is  6  m.  N.  of  Man¬ 
chester  by  rly.  — . y 

and  has  silk  and  kf  | 

cotton  factories,  jP% 

bleaching,  dye- 

ing,  and  calico-  jill Sllfll 

printing  works,  K| 

iron  foundries,  j 

chemical,  soap 
cigarette,  and  Middleton 

jam  factories,  and  borough  arms 

a  rubber  industry.  Yet  despite  its 
industrial  development  much  of 
the  land  is  wooded  or  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Water  is  supplied  by 
Heywood  and  Middleton  water 
board.  Middleton  and  Prestwich  is 
the  name  of  a  co.  constituency  of 


Middleton 
borough  arms 


Lanes  ;  it.  iiiehides  Wlnldield.  Its 
eliai’l(‘i'  for  a  w^“(4dy  market  goes 
back  U)  1791  ;  market,  day,  Fri. 
Population  (1951 )  32,602. 

Middleton,  Paul  ok.  Scottisli 
title  borne  from  1656  to  1695  l_)y  the 
family  of  Middleton.  John  Middle- 
ton,  of  Middleton,  Kincardineshire, 
served  Charles  I  in  Scotland  durbig 
the  civil  war.  He  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  at  Preston  and  at  WorcKvster, 
but  escaped  to  Franco  and  joined 
the  circle  around  Charles  11.  In 
1653  he  was  sent  to  Scotland  to 
lead  a  rebellion,  but  this  was  a 
failure.  Charles  created  him  an 
earl  in  1656,  and  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion  made  him  cominandcr-in- 
chief.  Ho  died  at  Tangier  in  Juno, 
1674,  Middleton’s  son  Charles,  2nd 
earl  (d.  1719),  was  a  secretary  of 
state  under  James  II.  Ho  followed 
the  deposed  king  to  Franco.  The 
title  was  taken  from  him  in  1695, 
but  was  claimed  by  the  Middletons 
until  the  death  of  John,  nominally 
the  third  earl,  about  1746. 

Middleton,  Cecil  Henry 
(1887-1945).  British  gardener  and 
broadcaster.  Son  of  the  head  gar¬ 
dener  on  a 
N  ort bants 
estate,  he 
entered  the 
seed  trade, 
a  f  1 0  r  w  a  r  d  s 
becoming  a 
student  at 
Kew.  He  was 
on  the  horti¬ 
cultural  stall 

of  the  board  „  ^ 

nf  MlddletoU, 

or  xAgucuiluic,  British  gardener 
1914-18,  and 

an  instructor  in  horticulture  for 
Surrey  county  council.  In  1931 
he  began  to  broadcast  talks  on 
gardening,  and  from  1934  to  1045 
his  Sunday  scries,  In  Your  Garchm, 
continued  without  a  break,  his 
unpretentious  manner  bringing 
him  tremendous  popularity,  fn 
1937  ho  was  elected  an  associate  of 
honour  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  he  was  in  demand  as 
advisor  and  Judge  at  shows.  He 
died  Sept.  18,  1945. 

Middleton,  Thomas  (c.  1570- 
1627).  English  dramatist.  Born  in 
London  of  a  good  family,  ho  was  a 
member  of  Gray’s  Inn,  aiifl  wrote 
some  satirical  tracts.  About  KiOO 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  composing  15  plays  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  seven  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Dekkor,  Rowley,  and 
others.  City  chronologer  from 
1620,  he  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Newington  Butts.  His 
work  is  marked  by  coarseness, 
pointed  dialogue,  subtle  satire,  and 
penetrating  wit.  Of  his  comedies 


Thomas  Middleton, 
English  dramatist 
Aftvr  J.  Thurston 


of  bumloii  inaniK-i's,  A  Trick  to 
Cal.c.h  the  Old  Oiu*.  is  the  most 
ii()t.a.l)l(\  His  bevst  independent 
tr!ig(Mly  is . 

wa,re  Women, 

h  c  '  w  r  o  t  0  J, 
the  powerful 
tragedy  oiyriie 

and  the  tu)mo-  ■  W'j 

di(*,s  The  Spain- 

ish  Gipsy  and  Thomas  Middleton, 

A  Fair  (j)uar-  dramatist 

rcl.  His  satir¬ 
ical  play,  A  Game  at  Chesse,  1624, 
was  immediately  popular,  but  was 
suppressed  at  the  recpicst  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Consult 
Works,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullon,  1885-86. 

Middleton-in-Teesdale.  A 
market  town  of  Durham,  England. 
It  stands  on  the  1’ecs,  hero  border¬ 
ing  Yorkshire,  25  m.  by  rly. 
VV.N.W.  of  Darlington.  Tkoro  is 
(luarryiug  and  mining  for  barytes, 
but  tiio  district  is  largely  agricul¬ 
tural  and  a  eontro  for  walkers. 
Market  day,  Tues.  Pop.  2,000. 

Middletown.  Name  of  several 
phuies  in  the  U.S.A.  One  is  a  city 
of  Connecticut,  the  co.  seat  of 
Mi(ldli‘.s(u\  CO.  I't  is  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  1 5  lU.  S.  of  Hartford, 
and  served  by  rly.  and  atoainer 
from  N(W  York.  Incorporated  in 
l()5I,  it  Ixuaime  a  city  in  1784. 
Betvv(‘en  1750  and  1800  it  was 
Connecticut’s  wealthiest  centre. 
Products  include  tyiiewritors  and 
rubber  fabrics.  Pop.  (1950)29,711. 

AnotlKW  Middletown,  in  Orange 
CO.,  N.Y.,  is  on  tlu'  Wallkill  river, 
(55  rn.  N.W.  of  Nenv  York  city. 
lu(!orporated  ISIS,  it  became  a 
city  forty  yt'ars  later,  and  has 
dev(do[Hal  from  an  agricultural 
market  town  into  an  industrial 
centre!  producing  printers’  supplies, 
machine  toiils,  women’s  wear,  and 
leather  goods.  Pop.  (1950)  22,586. 

A  third  Middletown  is  a  oily  in 
Butler  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami 
river,  33  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Out- 
stamling  products  arc  jiapor,  rust- 
resisting  Nt(!el  for  prefabricated 
houses,  and  a  chewing  tobacco 
(annual  output,  17  million  lb.).  It 
was  incorporated  in  1833.  Pop. 
(19.50)  33,695, 

Middletown  was  the  name  used 
to  cover  the  identity  of  Muncie, 
Indiana,  by  K.  S.  and  11.  M.  Lynd 
in  their  social  studios  of  a  typical 
American  city  of  the  Middle  West 
(fjf.w.),  Middletown,  1029,  Middle- 
town  in  Transition,  1937  and  1047. 

Middle  Wallop.  R.A.E.  aero¬ 
drome  in  Hampshire,  England. 
Situated  5  m.  S.W.  of  Andover,  it 
was  one  of  the  stations  of  No.  11 
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MIDI 


middle  west 


group,  Foinnuuid,  in  llu* 

Second  War,  and  was 

dainagt'd  by  (Jerinau  l)oad)C'rs  in 
the  Ba,t.tle  of  lirit.ain.  Laii'r  it  was 
anight  lighttu'  ba.se  and  prominent 
in  tiie  air  deienee  of  Ijondon.  Over 
Wallop  and  Nether  Wallop  are 
other  villages  in  tlu^  district. 
Wallop  is  the  family  name  of  the 
earls  of  Portsmouth. 

Middle  West.  Accepted  name 
for  the  N.  central  section  of  the 
U.S.A.  It  consists  of  the  region 
extending  from  the  Rocky  Mts.  to 
the  Alleghenies,  N.  ot  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  S.  boundaries  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  It  is  chielly 
industrial  and  agricultural.  Many 
of  its  inhabitants,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  are  of  Oerman  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  descent.  Before'!  the  shock 
of  the  da,panese  attack  on  Pea,rl 
Harbour  they  took  little  interest  in 
foreign  poliesy,  and  are  apt  t(j  be 
susi)icious  of  \Vall  Street  and  Wcash- 
ington  bureaucracy  •  they  often 
show  a  marked  indepeiulence  of 
party  machines,  but  exert  con¬ 
siderable  inlluenee  on  public  alTairs. 

Middlewich.  Urban  district  ol 
Cheshire,  England.  It  is  6  m.  o( 
.Vortliwich,  near  the  river  Dane 
and  is  served  by  rly.  and  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  canal.  The  chiel 
building  is  the  old  church  of  S. 
.Miehaef,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
Royalists  in  the  Civil  War.  Halt  is 
extracted  here,  and  chemicals, 
sanitary  ware,  and  clothing  are 
made.  Middlewich  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  wiches,  or  salt  towns,  ol 
Cheshire,  hence  its  name.  Pop 
(Hlol)  6,736. 

Middlings.  A  technical  term 
used  in  Hour  milling  and  in  metal¬ 
lurgy.  In  hour  milling,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  mixture  of  broken  up 
bran  or  husk,  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  hour  mostly  adhering  to 
the  bran.  It  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  ollals  ”  of  the  old  process 
of  hour  milling,  and  is  used  for 
poultry  and  [)ig  feeding.  A  newer 
meaning  refers  to  a  product  of  the 
process  of  hour  milling,  by  roller 
mills.  These  lirst  break  up  the 
grain  of  the  wheat  into  a  product 
which  apart  from  the  hran  may  be 
separated  into  three  grades  known 
as  semolina,  middlings,  and  dunst. 

In  metallurgy,  the  term  refers  to 
a  product  of  the  grading  or  con¬ 
centration  of  ores.  This  grading 
may  divide  the  ore  into  two  ])arts 
only,  the  one  rich  in  metal  and  the 
other  worthless ;  but  frequently 
there  are  three  products,  a  rich  one 
ready  for  immediate  smelting  or 
other  treatment ;  an  intermediate 
one  which  will  be  submitted  to  a 
further  preliminary  treatment ; 
and  a  third  which  is  worthless,  and 


is  i‘('jc‘cted.  These  are  known 
respectively  as  heads,  middlings, 
and  tailings.  Arc  Metallurgy. 

Midge.  Name  vaguely  ajiplicd 
to  m;my  two-winged  Hies  or  !)ip- 
tera  (c/.e.).  They  have  narrow. 


to  S,  Mary  MaLulaleiie  and  S.  Denis, 
is  Perpendicular.  There  was  a 
castle  here,  the  seat  of  the  Boliuns, 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages.  There  is  a  iTth 
cent,  grammar  stdiool  and  the 
Hpread  Eagle  hotel  dates  in  part 


Midhurst,  Sussex.  Ruins  of  Cowdray  Castle,  a  Tudor  mansion  formerly  the 

seat  of  the  earl  of  Egmont 


elongated  bodies,  slender  legs,  and 
usually  thread-like  antennae  often 
densely  plumose  in  the  males.  The 
name  refers  more  ]Dartieiilarly  to 
members  of  the  family  Chirono- 
midao  that  are  often  seen  dancing 
in  swarms  on  summer  evenings, 
especially  near  water.  Midges 
usually  resemble  gnats  or  inos- 
(piitoes  (q.v.)  in  general  appearance 
but  lack  the  piercing  mouth-parts 
of  those  insects.  An  exception  is 
the  group  of  minute  midges  be¬ 
longing  to  the  allied  family  Cera- 
tojiogonidae,  which  have  lancct- 
hke  mouth-parts  and  suck  blood. 
With  this  habit  species  of  O/dt- 
roides  often  cause  much  annoyance 
on  summer  evenings,  especially  in 


Heotland.  Other  flies  known  as 
midges  are  the  Cecidomyiidac,  or 
gall-midges,  which  include  the 
Hessian  fly. 

Midhat  Pasha  ( I S22-84) ,  Turk¬ 
ish  ]iolitieian.  Born  in  Constanti- 
nofilo  (Istanbul)  he  entereil  the 

Turkish  civil 
service  and  was 
governor  of 
Bulgaria,  1862- 
67.  Becoming 
grand  vizier  in 
1876,  he  was  a 
prime  mover  in 
the  deposition 
of  Abdul  Aziz. 
He  drew  up 

drn  ft  enn- 


Midhat  Pasha, 
Turkish  statesman 


stitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  was  banished  in  1877 .  Allowed 
to  return  next  year,  he  was  nomin¬ 
ated  governor  of  Syria.  Sentence 
ofdeath  passed  upon  him  in  1881,  on 
a  charge  of  murdering  Abdul  Aziz, 
was  commuted  to  banishment 
through  the  representation  of  the 
British  government.  He  died  in 
Arabia,  May  8,  1884. 

Midhurst.  Market  town  of 
Sussex,  England.  It  stands  on  the 
Rother,  12  m.  by  rly.  N.  of 
Chichester.  The  church,  dedicated 


from  the  loth  cent.  About  4  iii.  N. 
is  the  Kmg  Edward  VII  sana¬ 
torium  for  consumptives,  opened 
in  1905.  Near  the  town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery  in  Sussex,  are  the 
ruins  of  Cowdray  Castle,  now  the 
property  of  Viscount  Cowdray. 
Midhurst  was  a  borough  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  lost  its  rights  and 
was  long  governed  by  a  bailiff 
elected  in  the  manorial  court.  It 
was  separately  represented  in  par¬ 
liament  from  1300  to  1885,  and  had 
its  markets  and  fairs.  Market  day, 
Thurs.  Hop.  3,000. 

Midi.  District  of  Prance.  With¬ 
out  any  defined  area,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  region  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Toulouse  is  its  capital. 
It  was  originul'y  the  Middle  Land 
between  France  and  Spain. 

Midi,  Atguille  bit.  Mt.  in 
Prance.  A  peak  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
chain,  S.E.  of  Chamonix,  its  alt. 
is  12,600  ft.  See  Mont  Blanc. 

Midi,  Canal  du.  Canal  of  S. 
France.  It  runs  from  Toulouse  to 
La  Noiivelle,  near  Narbonne,  on 
the  l^Itang  de  Thau.  Known  also 
as  the  canal  dii  Languedoc,  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  canalised  Garonne, 
and  thus  unites  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  with  the  Atlantic.  Built 
during  1666-81  by  Paul  Riquet, 
it  is  still  an  important  waterway 
for  the  trade  of  the  8.W.  depts.  In 
its  148  m.  there  are  100  locks,  and 
the  chief  towns  served  are  Toulouse, 
Villefranche,  Castelnaudary,  Car¬ 
cassonne,  and  Narbonne. 

Midi,  Pic  du.  Mt.  of  the  Pyren¬ 
ees,  in  S.  Prance,  entitled  in  full 
Pic  du  Midi  d’Ossau.  It  is  nearly 
due  S.  of  Pau  and  almost  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  Grand  Pic 
has  an  alt,  of  9,465  ft.  and  the 
Petit  Pic  of  9,135  ft.  Just  below 
the  summit  is  an  observatory 
where  in  1931  the  solar  corona  w'as 
lirst  photographed  in  full  sunlight. 


Midian.  An  anoieiit  rojuinn  ui 
Arabia.  The  terribjry  (tf  the 
Miclianitos,  a  tribc'  (h'scended.  ac¬ 
cording  to  (ienesis,  t'roiu  Midian.  a 
son  of  Abraham  by  the  Arabian 
Ketnrah,  it  extended  along  the  hh 
(oast  of  the  (hilf  of  Akal)n,h.  ddie 
Midianltes.  who  weie  paiUy  no¬ 
madic  and  traded  by  caravan  with 
hgypt  and  Syria  also  inhabited 
Sinai  and  the  S.  borders  of  Pales¬ 
tine  To  nierehants  from  Midian 
Joseph  was  stjid  by  bis  brellirrai. 
Mosesniarried  adaiiglder  of  Jeitiro, 
pr(jbal)ly  a  priest  of  Ra;d-P(‘or, 
the  national  god.  The  Midianites 
often  ioined  with  the  Moabites 

■i 

against  the  Hebrews,  but  were 
(1  ‘feated  by  flideon  (Judges  7). 

Midland.  Town  in  Simeoe  co. 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  (Georgian  Ihiy, 
S9  m.  N.  by  W.  of  JVjronto,  on  the 
C.P.  R.  and  C.N.R.  It  has  four 
large  grain  elevators,  timber,  silk 
and  woollen  mills,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  shipbuilding 
yards.  Pop.  (IDfd)  7,200. 

Midland  Bank.  Knglish  bank¬ 
ing  company.  Founded  in  1830  as 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Bank,  it  was  amalgamated  with 
the  ("entral  Bank  of  London  in 
1891.  In  1898  its  title  was  ehanged 
to  London  City  and  Midland  Bank. 
The  ('ity  Bank  was  t  hen  taken  over, 
and  there  followed  a  series  of  amal¬ 
gamations  with  organizations  in 
provincial  cities.  In  1908  the 
North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  in 
1914  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  were 
taken  over.  In  1917  the  share 
eapital  of  the  Belfast  Banking  (\\ 
was  bought ;  that  of  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  Bank  was  acquired  in  1920. 


that  of  the  North  ot  Scotland  Bank 
in  1924,  tlavse  two  ainalgaanat  ing 
in  1950  ns  the  (Jydesdale  and 
North  of  Seotlaml  Bank,  Ltd. 

The  London  (Jty  and  Midland 
had  a  paid-nj)  ca])ilal  of  £5,189,000 
in  1918  wlien  it  combined  with  tlu' 
London  Joint  Stock  Banks  to  form 
the  London  Joint  City  and  Mid¬ 
land.  The  nanu'  was  (‘hanged  to 
Midland  Bank  Ltd.  in  1923.  By 
1958  there  wei'e  ovcm'  2,150 
branches  in  Fngland  n.nd  'Wahss, 
with  agi'iiiiH  in  all  parts  of  Ili(‘ 
world;  and  the  ■f)an!-up  capita,! 
exceeded  £10,159,000.  lu'ad 

office  is  in  Poultry,  Loudon,  B.C.2, 
Midland  Canal  (Ce,r.  MilLd- 
landkanal).  Cerrnan  system  of  in¬ 
land  waferway,s  for  ships  up  to 
1,000  tons,  liidving  tlu‘  rivtu's 
Rhine  and  Elb(\  and  eonstnu‘l<'(l 
fr(ym  DOr)  onwards.  It,  inehi(h‘s 
tht‘  Rhine-Ilerne  and  Doi'tnmnd- 
Kms  canals,  and  readies  the!  Ellx^ 
man  Magdtdmrg.  Dams,  sUiiet^s, 
and  power  stations  \v(‘re  inelmhal 
in  the  linge  project,  which  was  t.o 
link  B(‘rlin  and  Ha'inbni’g,  and 
thei’chy  the  Balti(^  and  Nortf i  S(\a,, 
witfi  the  Ruhr.  The  sysicnn,  siwc'ns 
ly  (lamag(al  in  the  ScM'ond  Crc‘a,t, 
War,  was  soon  r(‘(a)nHt,i'ii(‘.t,(‘d. 

Midlands.  Term  used  for  the 
eoimties  in  the  middle  of  England. 
The  limits  of  tfie  Midlands  cajinot, 
lie  exactly  defined,  hut,  ffiey  lie 
approxinmfely  betwetm  Yorkshire 
and  the  Jlnimes,  and  between 
East  Anglia  and  the  W(dsli  bonha* 
(‘.ounties.  The  Midland  jiidiciaf 
circuit  includes  Liiu's,  l)(a'bysliirc, 
Leics,  Rutland  Nortlm.nt,s,  Wa,r- 
wiekshire,  and  Worec'stvj'shiria 
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Midlothian,  Map  ot  the  Scottish  county  south  of  the  Firth  ot  Forth,  ricu  in 

historic  and  antiquarian  associationa 
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Midleton  on  Middluton.  A 
imirketi  t(t\\'n  and  urban  dist.  of 
c(t.  (brk,  Irish  Republic.  It  stands 
on  tlu‘  ()vv(aicurra,  whicih  enters 
Cork  liarboiir  jasi  biJow  tfie  town, 
IJ  in.  fj.  (y|  Cork.  There  is  a 
griiniinar  school  Ibuiuh'd  in  1700, 
and  a,  ( Jsl(‘reia,n  aJybey  once  stood 
Inaan  The  Mit(‘  of  the' place  is  the 
pi'op(‘r1y  ol‘  tb(‘  (airl  (yf  Midleton. 
M ar l«  ‘ ( .  ( la y ,  Saf .  I  *( y p .  ( 1 95( ) )  2, 78 1 . 

Midleton,  Sax  John  Brod- 
KioK,  1st  Eahl  oip  (185(L1942). 
Bi’itish  ])olil ieian.  Ifoiai  Dee.  14, 

185(5,  the  eld 
(‘at,  son  of  the 
St  h  \5sf‘onnt 
M  i  d  1  c!  t  0  n 
(l830M<)()7),he 
\\'a,s  edneated 
id'  Eton  and 
Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and 
b(‘(‘ain(‘  Con- 
stM-vativo  mem- 
Ix'r  of  pai-ha- 
imad,  lor  W(sst.  Surrey  in  1880. 
Ma,dc  linaaicia.I  s(‘(Ti'la,ry  to  the 
Wa,r  of(ic(^  in  188(5,  lu^  \va,H  under- 
Hi'crctary  for  forcagn  aifairs  in 
1898;  a, 11(1  s(‘cr(‘l,ary  for  War  in 
DOO.  In  1993  hc!  was  transferred 
io  the,  H(‘(T(‘t,a,i‘yshi[)  for  India,,  go- 
ing  Old,  of  ((nic(^  ill  1905,  In  1907 
he  sneeeedc'd  to  Ids  ffdher’s  vis- 
(•(yiinly.  Ib^  \V'a,H  a  hauling  ligiire 
a,inong  tlu*  CnioniHl.K  in  (Useiussions 
on  t,h(^  sell l(‘ni(‘id)  of  Ireland,  and 
was  ehaJed  a  siauUor  of  ilie  LF.S. 
in  1921.  Created  K.lb  in  1915  and 
earl  in  1920,  lu*  di(‘d  Fed).  13,  1942. 

Midlothian.  County  of  Scot¬ 
ia, ml.  It,  ha,H  a,  short  coastline  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  Mussel- 
burgh,  a,nd  surrounds  t,he  city  of 
Edinburgh  (ndniinistndively  a 
Hepa,i'a((^  county).  Elsewhere  it 
borders  tlH‘  cos.  of  West  Lothian, 
La, nark,  Peebles,  Sedkirk,  Rox¬ 
burgh,  Berwiedv,  and  East,  fjolhian. 
It  has  no  e(y,  town,  but  is  ad- 
miiiist,(a'(Ml  from  Cimtdy  Buildings, 
Edirdmrgh. 

Mil  Hot  Ilia, n  is  a  sloping  plain  ris¬ 
ing  from  (he  Firth  oi  Forth  in  the 
nortfi  to  t,he  Moorfoot,  Hills  in  the 
yS.E.  The  Pentla,nd  Hills  traverse 
(he  plain  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  rising 
to  heights  aqiproiiehing  1900  ft. 
''fhe  (diiid'  rivm’s  are  t,he  Almond. 
Waf.m-  o(  Leith.  N.  and  8.  Esk, 
Tyne,  a,nd  Cala.  'fhe  eo.  includes 
(ive  small  burghs  of  Bonnyrigg  and 
La,HHvvade,  Dalkeit,h,  Loanhead. 
Musselburgli,  and  Penicuik,  and 
siudi  pi(;tureH(pie  spots  as  Roalin. 
HawtiiormUm.  and  Neivkattle. 
Oat, a,  barley,  potatoes,  sw’edea. 
and  wheat  are  grown  ;  and  sheep 
pigs.  ca,tHc,  and  pmltry  air 
reared.  (Coalmining  is  iho  pi’in 
dpal  industry,  and  oil  shale,  sand^ 
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fire-clay,  roadstone,  limestone 
and  sandstone  are  extracted.  The 
largest  manufacturing  industry  is 
paper  making.  Engineering,  tex¬ 
tiles  ((varfxds),  and  food  production 
are  important. 

The  main  roa,d 
and  railway 
systems  radia,te 
fro  m  E  d  in- 
burgli.  The 
county,  for  the 
burgh  ol  Mu.ssel- 
burgh,  whieli  is 
part  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  (East) 
const  i  tueney, 
forms  a  county 

constituency.  Midlothian  arms 
Midlotluan  is 

rich  in  historic  remains  dating  from 
pre-Roman  times,  and  there  ai'(^ 
ruined  castles  at  Borthwiek,  Clrii'h- 
ton,  and  Roslin  ;  RuUion  (Irecui. 
Carberry  Mill  and  Tinkio  arc 
historic  battlefields.  Area  312-8 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (Ihfil)  98,1)74. 

Midlothian  Campaign.  AV;c 
under  Gladstone,  W.  E. 

Midnapur.  Disi.  and  town  of 
India,  in  the  Bard  wa  n  division, 
W.  Bengal.  The  (list,  lies  in  the 
8.\V.  of  W.  Bengal.  The  E.  por¬ 
tion,  an  alluvial  plain  producing 
much  rice,  is  densely  populated  ; 
the  W.  is  jungle  and  sparsely 
peopkxl.  The  town  is  an  important 
rly.  junction  on  the  Kasai  I’ivcr,  60 
m.  W.  of  Calcutta,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  canal.  Di strict  area, 
5,258  sq.  m.  Pop.  (U)51)  dist., 
3,359,022  ;  t.owu,  45,476. 

Midnight  Sun.  Ap])earanco  of 
the  aim  above  the  horizon  at 
midnight.  It  may  he  witnessed  at 
any  point  on  the  Arctic  circle  on 
the  N.  summer  solstice,  Juno  21, 
and  on  the  Antarctic  circle  on  the 
S.  summer  solstice,  Dec.  21.  With¬ 
in  these  circles  the  length  of  time 
the  sun  is  in  the  sky  without  set¬ 
ting  gradually  increases,  being  72 
days  in  lat.  70*^,  and  138  days  in 
lat.  80°,  whilst  the  sun  does  not  set 
for  swe  months  at  the  poles. 
Tourists  visit  the  N.  of  Norwa}''  tfi. 
see  the  phenomenon. 

The  Antarctic  has  long  spells 
of  sunshine  in  summer.  During 
Scott’s  2nd  expedition  the  burn 
on  the  sun  card  at  Capo  Evans 
(77^°  S.  16()|°  E.)  was  frequently 
unbroken  for  24  hrs.  ;  between 
Dec.  9  and  12,  1911,  there  was  a 
continuous  record  of  66^  hrs.  of 
sunshine. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  mid¬ 
night  sun  is  due  to  the  inclination 
of  the  earth’s  axis,  at  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  round  the  sun. 
bince  the  direction  of  the  axis  in 
space  is  the  same  at  all  times,  at 
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one  point  (the  summer  solstice)  under  a  naval  instructor  and  tak- 
Ihe  entire  arctic  circle  is  ilia-  ing  part  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
nunated,  the  x^ntarctic  being  in  ship.  Midshipmen  messed  in  the 
total  darkness.  Six  months  later  gun-room.  Their  distinguishing 
the  position  is  reversed.  badge  is  a  white  tab  on  the  jacket 

Midrash.  An  ancient  Hebrew  collar.  They  wear  a  while  laiiyaid 
commentary  on  the  O.T.,  con-  and  carry  a  dirk, 
sistiiig  of  a  vast  number  of  com-  For  the  method  of  Dartmouth 
meats  by  various  authors,  mixed  entry  introduced  in  1953,  see 
with  tales  and  folklore.  The  term  Naval  Cadet, 
is  also  applied  to  the  edifying  tales  Midshipman  "Easy.  Central 
in  the  O.T.  illustrating  religious  character  of  the  novel  by  Capt.  F. 
truths,  such  as  the  books  of  Ruth  Marryat,  described  under  its  full 
and  Jonah.  It  was  the  storehouse  title  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy, 
from  wliich  the  Rabbis  drew  most  Midsomer  Norton.  Part  of 
of  their  teaching,  bke  Mishna.  the  urban  dist.  of  Norton-Rad- 
MidsMpman.  In  the  British  stock,  Somerset,  England,  It  is 
navy,  a  boy  undergoing  training  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bath,  on  the  rly. 
preparatory  to  being  commissioned  and  the  little  river  Somer.  The 

as  an  officer,  chief  building  is  the  Perpendicular 
J’he  name  de-  church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
rived  from  the  rebuilt  in  the  19th  century.  The 
fact  that  the  small  Somerset  coalfield  is  near  by. 
([uarters  of  Midsummer  Day.  June  24, 
the  “young  popularly  the  middle  day  of  sum- 
gentlemen”  mer.  Astronomically  the  period  of 
((iialifying  for  the  summer  solstice  (about  June 
commissions  21)  is  the  beginning  of  summer, 
were  situated  Midsummer  Day  is  the  feast  of  the 
amidships  on  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist 
the  lower  deck,  and  is  an  English  quarter  day.  In 
For m e r  1  y  some  English  towns  and  villages, 
boys  cut  (‘red  stools  decorated  with  flowers  stuck 
the  R  o  y  a  1  in  clay  were  placed  by  the  house- 
Naval  ColDge,  doors  or  at  cross-roads  on  this  clay, 
Midahipmaa’s  uni-  Dartmouth,  at  a  custom  possibly  derived  from 
form,  British  Navy  13 1  for  a  four-  the  Roman  festival  in  honour  of 
year  course  or  were  admitted  as  the  deities  of  the  crossroads, 
cadets  from  public  schools  at  17|  The  term  “midsummer  madness"’ 
to  18  years  old  and  stayed  for  four  may  refer  to  the  wild  festivities 
months.  At  the  end  of  their  time  of  Midsummer  Eve,  or  to  the 
cadets  spent  eight  months  getting  supposeci  effect  of  the  midsummer 
sea  experience  in  a  training  cruiser,  moon.  “  Midsummer  Man  ”  is  the 
when  those  successful  in  the  passing  plant  orpine  {^edum  tehpJiiurn) 
out  test  were  promoted  midship-  used  by  girls  on  Midsummer  Eve 
men.  Until  1953  midshipmen  went  as  a  test  of  their  lovers’  fidelity, 
to  sea  on  operational  units  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
fleet,  continuing  their  scholastic  A.  Fairy  comedy  by  Shakespeare, 
©ducation  and  professional  training  containing  some  of  his  most  de- 


Midnight  Sun.  Photograph  with  eight  exposures  at  intervals  oE  45  minutes, 
showing  that  the  sun  during  this  period  is  not  setting.  See  t^xt 
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lightful  aights  of  fancy.  The  scene 
is  laid  partly  in  Athens,  l)ut  mostl^v 
in  a  so-caUed  “  wood  near  Athens," 
which  is  in  many  ways  as  English 
a  wood  as  could  be  conceived,  just 
as  the  artisans  who  assemble  there 
to  rehearse  a  play  tor  the.  miptiais 
of  Theseus,  duke  ot  Athens,  arc 
robustly  English,  even  in  their 
names  —  Nick  Bottom,  Peter 
Quince,  Francis  Flute,  Tom 
Snout,  etc.  The  wood  is  peopled 
by  the  fairies  of  English  tratlition, 
including  Oberon,  their  king,  and 
Titaiiia,  their  queen,  also  the  mis- 
chiev'ous  Puck  or  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  The  artisans,  as  well  as 
two  young  couples  crossed  in  love 
who  have  tied  for  various  reasons 
to  the  wood,  become  involved 
in  the  quarrel  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  and  the  pranks  of  Puck, 
and  the  comedy  is  rich  ;  Bottom 
for  example,  is  given  an  ass’s  head 
and  Titania,  under  a  spell,  falls  in 
love  with  him.  Even  after  the 
denouement  and  the  rcctitieation 
of  all  errors  further  comedy  is 
provided  by  the  artisans’  [ler- 
forniance  of  the  story  of  Pyramus 
a.icl  Thisbe  But  the  fairies  hold 
the  stage  to  th(‘  last. 

Written  1594,  and  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  quarto  form  lOOO,  the 
play  has  STS  lines  in  blank  verse 
and  731  pentaraetric  rhymes. 
There  have  been  many  notable 
modern  presentations  in  London, 
including  those  of  Tree  (His 
Majesty’s,  1900  and  1911),  Gran¬ 
ville  -  Barker  (Savoy  Theatre, 
1914),  Gielgud  (Hayinarket,  1945), 
and  several  at  the  Open  Air 
Theatre  at  Regent’s  Park. 

The  play  has  always  attract  (m1 
leading  actors.  Bottom,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  been  memorably  played 
by  Samuel  Phelps,  d'ree,  Oscar 
Asche,  Arthur  Bourchier,  Nigel 
Playfair,  Ralph  Richardson, 
Robert  Atkins,  Donald  Wolfit, 
Francis  L.  Sullivan,  Leslie 
Banks ;  Titania  by  Lady  Tree, 
Gwen  Ffrang90ii-I)avies,  Jean 
Forbes-Robertson,  Fay  Compton. 
Peggy  Ashcroft ;  Oberon  by 
Mme.  Vestris,  Julia  Neilson. 
Denis  Neilson-Torry,  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry,  Gladys  Cooper, 
Jean  Forbes-Robertson,  Nicholas 
Hannen,  John  Gielgud,  Robert 
Helpmann.  The  play  has  long 
been  popular  with  amateurs, 
especially  for  open-air  perform¬ 
ance,  also  in  schools,  the  play 
serving  as  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  to  Shakespeare.  A  film 
version  directed  in  America  by 
Reinhardt,  1934,  was  chielly  not¬ 
able  for  the  casting  of  Janu^s 
Cagney,  famous  in  gangster  parts, 
as  Bottom.  Mendelssohn’s  in¬ 


cidental  music,  which  includes  the 
familiar  Wedding  March,  was  (irst 
).'erformc(l  in  Berlin,  1843. 

Mid'way  Islands.  Group  of 
islands  belonging  to  tlu'.  ILS.A.  in 
the  N.  PcKunc,  about  1,300  m. 
N.W.  of  Honolulu.  They  are  un¬ 
productive,  being  littlo  more  tha,u 
sand  dunes.  Discovered  in  1850, 
they  were  formally  declared  a 
possession  in  ISG7.  They  a, re  a  ba,se 
for  irans-Pacilic  a.ir  serviiu's.  Area 
2  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1050)  410. 

During  the  Second  (O'lNit  War 
they  successfully  resisted  JapaiU'Si^ 
attempts  at  invasion  ;  and  oil  the 
Midways  in  June,  1042,  a  G.S.  th'ct 
decisively  defeated  a  Jfipanoso 
force.  See  nnder^  Pacitie  War. 

Mid'wife.  Woina,n  who  assists 
during  childbirth.  In  the  IT.K.  her 
status,  training,  and  necessaiy 
(pialitications  are  governed  by  act. 
of  parliament,  an  act  o(  1051  con¬ 
solidating  earlier  legislation  IVoiu 
1002.  With  a  few  cKeeptious,  aoy 
man,  or  woman  not  ac-m-litied  mid¬ 
wife  or  registered  um’S(\  who  for 
remuneration  at  tends  as  a  iiui’si'  on 
a  Avomau  in  childhirih,  or  as  a 
maternity  nurse  within  t(oi  days 
after,  is  liable  to  a  liiu^ 

The  Midwives  Act.  of  1902  set.  up 
the  central  mid  wives  hoanl  to 
control  the  training,  exainimd  ion, 
and  registration  of  midwives  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  it  s  olUei^s  a,i‘Ci 
at  73,  Great  Peter  Stn'ct,  London, 
S.W.l.  No  woman  (‘an  be  eerl idl'd 
as  a  midwife  unless  she  Ims  fol¬ 
lowed  a  prescribcfl  c'.oursti  of  st  udy 
and  passed  certain  examinat  ions. 

Midwives,  Roval  (lour, mow  ok. 
British  instit.ution  founded  in  1881 
to  improve  the  enieieric.y  and  status 
of  midwivos.  Its  work  was  a.n  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  jiassing  of  i,he 
lirst  Midwivos  Act.,  1902  (see  under 
Midwife).  Recognized  as  Hie 
negotiating  body  for  midwivos,  it. 
also  arranges  refresher  and  oi.her 
ooiirso.s,  appoints  represent ‘atives 
to  the  central  midwives  board  and 
to  other  appropriate  bodies  a,nd 
committees,  ami  provides  t.he  h.q. 
for  the  International  Confederation 
of  Midwivos.  In  1957  it.  bad 
throughout  the  U.K.  some  10,000 
members.  Its  address  is  15, 
Mansfield  Street,  Lomlon,  W.l. 

Mieres.  Town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Oviedo.  On  the  river 
Nalon,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  As¬ 
turian  mining  industry,  and  has 
iron  foundries,  stool  and  zinc 
works,  bla.st  furnaces,  and  chmni- 
cal  works.  Pvip.  (1950)  58,310. 

Mierevelt,  MrcHiEL  Jans/,  van 
(l5()7-”lf)51 ).  Dutch  paiuli'r,  Boim 
at  Delft,  May  1,  1507,  lie  stmlK'd 
there  under  Willemsz  and  Augus- 
tyns,  and  at  Utrt'clit  under  An¬ 


tonio  Blokla,u(l,  1579-83,  and  be- 
(’anu'  lamrt  painter  to  the  prince  of 
()vang(‘.  Ih'  was  famed  for  his 


niimi'roiiH  por- 
l  r  a,  i  1.  s  ,  c'  X  (^  - 
cutii'd  with  a 
skill  a.nd  at.U'ii- 
tion  to  d(‘t.a,il 
which  conipi'n- 
sat.i'.  for  ai  cer¬ 
tain  ooldiu'ss  in 
ti  !■  e  a  t.  m  c'  n  t. . 
Among  his  por- 
tra.it.s  ari^  Hiost', 
o  f  G  ro  tins, 

G  u  H  1  a  V  11  H 
Adolphus  of  8 
(toligiiy,  t.lie  dill 


M.  van  Mierevelt, 
Dutch  painter 

AUcr  Duck 


IwiMlen,  Huygens, 
u*  of  Buckingham, 


a, lid  William  t.lu'  SiliMit,  and  ho  left 
also  SOUK'  still  lib'  and  gmire  paint¬ 
ings.  Exa.m|)l('H  ai'i'.  to  he,  seen  in 
t.lu’i  Ryks  museum,,  Amsterdam,  the 
Louvri',  Tlu^  Hague,  Dn'sden,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  one  in  the  National  Gallery, 
IjOiubm.  Ill'  died  a.t  Delft,  July 
27,  1051. 

Mieris ,  I’  1 1  a  n  s  v  a  n  ,  'r  1 1  e  El  d  er 
(1035  HlSl).  Dutch  (laiiiter.  Born 
at.  Ix'ydi'n,  April  10,  1035,  ho 

was  a  pupil  of 
Gerard  Doiiw, 
a, nil  beeaine  a 
member  of  the 
Levdeii  Guild, 

I  (I  5  8.  H  e 
painted  scenes 
of  betti'T'  class 
Dutch  life.  He 
died  at  Leyden, 
March  12,1681. 
His  sons  Jan 
and  Willem 
lepiitc  as  was 
also  bis  grant  Ison  Fi'a  ns. 

Miers,  Siu,  Henry  Alexander 
(1858-1942).  British  scimitist.  He 
was  born  at  Bio  tie  Ja,neir(),  May 
25,  1858,  and 
eihuiat.i'd  at 
Fitoii  and  d'riii- 
iiy  ColD'gcg 
Oxford,  and 
was  assist/Uiiit 
at  the  Ih'itisli 
Museum,  LSS2- 
95.  Insi.ruclor 
in  e ry stall ()- 
grapliy  at  the 
ci'iitral  ti'idi- 
nical  CA)lli'ge, 

S,  Kensington,  1880-95,  he  was 
Waynllel(A  professor  of  mineralogy, 
Oxford,  1895-1908,  and  principal 
of  London  university,  1908-15. 
From  1915  to  1920  he  was  pro- 


Sir  Henry  A.  Miers, 
British  scientist 

Itussell 


Frans  van  Mieris, 
Dutch  painter 

we, re  paint, ers  of 


fi'SHor  of  erystallogra[)liy  and  vicc- 
ehancc'IIor  of  Manchester  univer¬ 
sity.  IIi^  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  British  museum  in  1920  and 
held  vaii’ious  official  positions  in 
connexion  with  Hii^  (ioiitrol  of 
muHOums.  ( )n  the  formation  of  the 
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Gemniological  Assooiatioii  of  Great 
Britain  in  1932  he  was  elected  its 
first  president.  His  publications 
included  The  Soil  in  Relation  to 
Health  (with  R.  Crosskey),  1893, 
and  Mineralogy,  1902.  A  knight 
from  1912,  he  died  Dec.  10,  1942. 

Migmatite  (Gr.  viirjma,  mix¬ 
ture).  In  geology  a  type  of  rock 
occurring  in  rc'gions  of  intense 
metamorphism  where  the  normal 
country  rock  is  intimately  mixed 
with  granitic  material  which 
may  have  been  injt'cted  or  may 
have  soaked  into  the  host  rock. 
Migniatites,  finst  described  from 
Binland,  also  occur  in  Sutherland. 

Mignet,  KRANf;oxs  Augusth 
Marie  (179()-IS84).  Krem-.h  his- 


torian.  Born  at  Aix-en-ProvTMiee, 

May  8,  179(), 
ho  studied  at 
Avignon  and 
x4ix,  and  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer. 
H  (>  m  a  d  e  a 
name,  how- 
(*ver,  by  his 
h  i  s  t  o  r  i  c  a  I 
work.  His  His- 
t  o  r  y  0  f  t  li  e 
I'  r  e  n  c  h  R  e  - 
volution,  1824,  is  still  .standard, 
while  his  .studies  on  the  history  of 
the  IGth  and  17th  ('(Mitiurii's — 


Francois  Mignet, 
French  historian 


Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II,  184.5  ; 
Charles  V  and  his  Abdication, 
1854  ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  1851 — 
arc  marked  by  the  same  accuracy 
and  dearness.  He  also  wrote  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of 
France  in  the  Middle  x4ges.  tie 
died  ^  March  24,  1884,  in  Paris. 

Mignonette  {Reseda  odorala). 
Perennial  herb  of  the  family 
Resedaceae.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown  ;  but,  introduced  to  Brit¬ 
ish  gardens  from  Egypt  in  1752, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  plants  owing  to  its  fragrant 
flowers.  The  stem  branches  from 
its  base,  and  the  plant  becomes  a 
rather  cliffiiso  clump,  bearing  altm'- 
natc  lance-shaped  leaves  which 
may  be  simple  or  tliree-lobed.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  pyra¬ 
midal  racemes  at  the  ends  of"  the 
shoots.  The  calyx  is  in  six  parts, 
and  th(‘  creani-colonrcd  petals  arc 
divided  into  slender  segments. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
supplied  by  the  numerous  red 
stamens.  Usually  gi'own  as  an 
annual,  it  .suceeeds  in  almost  any 
garden  soil  ;  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  rich,  heavy  -soil,  to  which 
old  mortar  has  been  added.  .Seed 
should  be  .sown  very  thinly.  A. 
Intea,  the  wild  mignonette,  is  found 
in  Britain  in  Limestone  districts. 
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Migration.  A  dense  flock  of  starlings  migrating  from  Hickling  Broad,  Norfolk. 
Seasonal  mass  migration  is  common  to  several  other  species  of  birds 


Migraine. 

Severe  head¬ 
ache,  often 
one-sided,  as¬ 
sociated  with 
nausea  or  vom- 
iting.  It  is 
usually  aeconi- 
p  a  n i e  d  or 
ushered  in  by 
disturbance  of 
any  of  the  five 
senses,  such  as 
fla.shcs  of  lisht 
before  the  eyes 
or  sound  sen¬ 
sations.  Initi¬ 
ally  migraine  probably  arises  from 
allergy.  In  jiatients  who  are  badly 
adjusted  to  the  strains  and  stresses 
of  life  it  tends  to  become  an  escape 
mechanism.  Migraine  also  always 
argues  the  presence  of  infected 
sinuses,  and  the  primary  cause  is 
often  a  blocked  nasal  passage.  The 
liver  of  the  sufferer  from  migraine 
nearly  always  functions  badly, 
failing  ill  one  of  its  main  tasks,  that 
of  detoxication,  and  so  allowing 
poisonous  material  to  find  its  way 
into  the  blood  stream.  Treatment 
consists  ill  the  disinfecting  of  the 
sinuses  and  in  ea.sing  the  work  of 
the  liver  by  rmnoving  from  the 
diet  milk,  fats,  pork,  chocolate, 
and  rich  cheese. 

Migration  (Lat.  wiyrare,  to 
move).  Term  for  the  movement, 
msually  the  mass  movement,  of 
living  creatures  from  one  place  of 
residence  to  another. 

Human  Migration.  This  is 
discussed  under  Emigration  ;  Im¬ 
migration  (qq.v.). 

Animal  Migration.  Many 
animals  spend  parts  of  their  lives 
in  one  place  and  parts  in  another. 
It  is  very  common  to  find  that  the 
change-over  from  one  habitat  to 
the  other  takes  place  at  a  time 
when  the  seasons  are  changing 
in  an  important  respect.  This 
seasonal  change  of  habitat,  in¬ 
volving  almost  or  quite  all  the 
individuals  of  a  recognizable 
population  nearly  simultaneously, 
is  migration  in  its  strict  sense, 
though  the  word  does  duty  for 
other  things,  e.g.  the  slow  or  sud¬ 
den  irreversible  movement  of 
populations  into  exploitable,  but 
not  hitherto  exploited,  areas,  and 
the  helpless  drifting  of  weak  things 
in  currents  set  up  in  the  water 
or  the  air. 

Birds  make  more  of  a  show  of 
their  migrations  than  most  other 
animals,  and  for  that  rea.son  bird 
migration  occurs  first  to  most 
people  when  they  think  of  animal 
migration.  Birds,  however,  have 
by  no  means  a  monopoly  of 


Mignonette. 
Foliage  and  flower 


scasoaa!  niiG;ration.  Fish,  worms, 
newts,  iiioiikoys,  whales,  buttc‘rtli<''.s 
(and  iioniacliti  iiiaa)  all  migrate  to 
some  degree  in  tliis  sense. 

The  two  gn'at  problems  of 
migration  ai'c :  what  iti  's  that 
starts  so  many  individuals  ofT  ou 
their  journeys  at  almost  the  sarnie 
time  ;  how  tlu'y  find  tlu'ir  way. 
To  neither  of  these  (piestions  ean 
the  biologist  give  anything  like  a 
satistactory  answer,  bub  it  can  be 
said  that  migration,  and  the  timing 
of  migration,  are  related  smisibly 
to  two  of  the  great  activitic's,  two 
of  the  great  uchhIs,  of  animals  : 
reproduction  and  the  search  for 
food.  In  mammals  and  in  birds 
the  mechanism  which  controls  the 
timing  of  reproduction  is  partially 
understood,  it  depends  upon  a 
most  complicated  interaidion  of  a 
number  of  endocrine  glands  of 
which  one  of  the  most  important, 
playing  probably  the  mastm*  cou- 
troiliug  part,  is  the  pituitary 
gland  (r/.r.)  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
gland — in  particular  its  aiiii-rior 
part — produces  substances  (hor¬ 
mones  )  which  initiate  and  maintain 
the  activiti(',s  of  the  gonads  that 
lead  to  reproduction. 

Stimulus  of  Light 

Considerable eviderico  shows  that 
in  certain  forms,  e.f/.  the  ferret, 
light  stimulates  the  pituitary  and 
starts  the  reproductive  proccs.s. 
Most  animals  which  migrate  to 
breed  move  towards  the  polos  in 
the  summer  of  the  hemisphere  in 
which  they  live.  This  means  that 
they  move  to  a  region  of  longer 
day — for  instance,  a  goose  feeding 
in 'winter  in  Somerset  may  move 
to  Finland  to  breed,  where  it  will 
find  nearly  twenty-four  hours  of 
daylight.  As  well  as  the  direct 
stimulus  of  light  falling  on  the 
eyes  it  seems  that  the  added  hours 
of  bodily  activity  increase  the 
activity  of  the  pituitary,  at  least 
iiT  birds.  (This  principle  has  its 
practical  application  in  commer¬ 
cial  egg-production,  where  artificial 
illumination  of  hcn-liouses  increases 
production  of  eggs.) 

As  regards  food  supply,  animals 
eat  either  plants  or  other  animals 
which  have  eaten  plants-  There¬ 
fore  the  food  supply  of  animals 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
plants  of  any  area.  In  the  autumn 
of  each  hemisphere  the  long  polar 
night  begins  to  aid  in  towards  the 
poles  and  spreads,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  southwards  and  in  the 
southern  hiunispherc  northwards. 
As  it  spreads  vegetation  dies,  and 
in  the  extreme  ease  of  the  far 
north  and  the  far  south  is  obliter¬ 
ated  temporarily  by  snow  and  ice. 


Animals,  therefore,  which,  for  tin' 
rea^ol^s  given  above,  brei'd  wi'll 
ill  the.  lung  days  m^ar  the  })ol(', 
r'atiug  the  short-livi'd  vegid.ation 
of  till'  summer,  or  eating  othei' 
animals  feiMlmg  upon  this  in  tlii'ir 
turn,  have  to  move  away  from  the 
])oles  for  their  winti'r  food. 

The  why  of  .siamonal  migration 
is  thus  ri'asonably  (‘xplaini'd,  hiit 
not  the  how.  The  only  hint  is  that 
light  does  siaun  to  play  a  e.onsidm'- 
ably  more  important  part  in  initia¬ 
ting,  and  perhaps  even  in  direeting, 
migration  than  does  ti'nipi'ratui'i'. 
Of  th(‘  mechanism  by  whie.h 
animals  find  their  way  to  l■(‘gi()ns 
suiiabli'  for  breeding  or  for  fi'eding, 
biologists  are.  in  almost  com^ilete, 
ignorance.  Viiy  little  indeed  is 
known  about  how  a.nv  animal 
finds  its  way  alxiiil',  over  long  or 
shoi’t  distiinces.  Tlii'  problem 
privsimted  by  the,  dog  or  the  eali  or 
the  pigeon  which  finds  its  way 
homii  from  distaait  plaei's  has 
scarcely  yii'lded  ad  all  to  the  most 
elaborate  invi'stigation.  Ho  fa,r  as 
migration  is  cionceriual,  it  has  been 
KUggiested  that  tlu're  may  hi^  some 
mciihauisni  in  the  inner  ear  whie.h 
acquaints  tlie  animaJ  with  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  of  thi^ 
earth,  but  thiu-e,  is  little^  or  no 
evidence  to  support  this.  It  doi^s 
appear  that  some  people  are  niori^ 
awari^  of  the  points  of  the  compa^ss 
than  others,  and  tliiu'C  are  people 
who  seem  to  feel  some  uneasitK^ss 
if  they  believe  themselves  to  have 
lost  their  oriiuitation,  but  tlu'se.  arii 
vague  indications  of  little  or  no 
scientific  value.  Vision  appi'ars  to 
play  a  eon.siderahlc  jiart  in  an 
animal’s  finding  its  way,  and  fog 
is  a  disturbing  factor  in  migration. 
Homing  pigeons  usually  riduse  to 
fly  in  fog ;  but  it  has  been  found 
that  pigeoii.s  releasi'd  from  air¬ 
craft  which  subsequently  sank  at 
sea  found  their  way  home  in  fog  ; 
when  confronted  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  flying  or  drowning, 
they  flow  home. 

The  .size  and  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  migration  can  bo  in¬ 
dicated  from  considering  a  fi'.w 
examples.  In  insects  thiu’ei  are 
large  movements  involving  gri'at 
numbers  of  individuals  among  tlui 
locusts  {(j.v.)  and,  less  well-known 
but  equally  remarkablcq  among 
the  beetles,  the  dragonflies,  and 
the  butterflies.  The  American 
monarch  butterfly,  for  inst-anci^ 
is  found  in  summer  in  Alaska,  in 
winter  in  Mexico,  wheri‘  it  hiber¬ 
nates  more  or  less  comphdely,  and 
ill  the  same,  location  year  after 
year.  The  diflieiilty  of  undm'- 
stamling  this  is  increa.sed  by  the 
fact  that,  so  short  is  the  lifo-cyolo 


of  this  animal,  one,  or  f.wo  genera- 
thins  liavi'  passed  in  t.he  interval 
hetiWiMMi  the  iliqiarturi'  of  the 
speeiiNS  in  thi^  spring  from  Mexico 
a,nd  its  retnru  in  the  following 
luitunm.  11  ow  the  biitterllies  find 
thi'ir  way  hack  to  t,he  sami',  trees 
that  fihi'ir  gi‘andparimt,s  u.sed  is 
iluiU'  unknown,  A  similar  problem 
is  posi'd  by  tlu^  heliaviour  of  the 
('(‘Is  {(/.V.)  which  l)r('('d  at  s('a,  in 
the  south  Atlantic,  and  appear  to 
ri‘iiini  to  the  sf.ri'ams  and  points 
ol  Mnrope  UpIkI  of  America  rc- 
Mpi'ctivi'ly  inhabited  by  tlunr 
fou'fa, libers.  Ibe  salmon,  too, 
ri'tuni  to  th('  rivi'r  in  which  they 
pa,sse(l  tlu'ir  youth  afti'r  a  eonshh'r- 
al)l(‘.  period  as  young  and  adult 
lish  ail  sear.  In  th(‘H(‘,  rivc'rs  they 
siiawn,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

Spasmodic  MzKraiions 
Th(',  (Miormous  and  spiaitacular 
moveiiK'nis  of  sueh  mammals  as 
the  ma,iii(m  aiiid  the  griy  squirri'l 
ill  th('  N(*w  World,  or  of  the  h'ln- 
mingiii  Seaiidinavia,  are  probably 
to  be  r('ga,rdi‘d  ratln'r  as  one¬ 
way  piTSsure  movem(‘nts  in  re¬ 
sponse.  to  linngm*  than  as  migration. 
They  a, re  ('ssentially  spasmodic, 
and  not  rhythmical.  Hunger  in 
this  e(mt(‘xt  iiudndi'S  the  desire  for 
water,  and  for  surlt,  both  of  which 
may  run  sliort  if  a  population 
grows  suddenly. 

Animals  are  not  staitic.  I’luy 
are  not  only  Hi'h'cd'd  by  their 
environ m(‘nt.  fi'hey  can,  and  do, 
also  select  surroundings  that  suit 
fihem.  When  their  (h'mands  change 
K(‘as(mally  or  rhythnueally,  the 
(‘xereiso  of  this  e.hoiee  nvpiires 
seasona.l  or  rhythtuie.Uil  movement. 
Wh(‘ii  cireumsfiaiiei's,  or  the  dimsity 
of  tlu'ir  pojuilaiions,  .  change 
spasmodically,  spaismodic  movc- 
mentiH  follow.  But  knowledge  of 
how  f,h(‘H('  moveinimts  are  direeted 
is  for  the  futures  (lomdi  Migration 
of  Fislms,  A.  M(‘ek,  19  Ki  ;  Bird 
Watching,  d.  Fiidier,  1941. 

G.  "Espinasse 


Miguel,  Maiua  Kvaiust  (1H02- 
()(i).  King  of  Portugal.  Ho  was 
born  at  Lisbon,  Got.  26,  1802  the 

fihird  son  of 


Dom  Miguel, 
King  ot  Portugal 


j  John  VI  of 
I  Portugal.  On 
the  death  of 
John  VI  in 
1826,  M,iguel’8 
firothcr,  Dom 
P(‘.dro,  already 
.emperor  of 
Ifi'a/.il,  abdi- 
^  ea  t(Ml  hi  a  rights 
in  favour  of 
his  younger 


ilaughter,  Donna  Maria,  on  con¬ 
dition  l.hai  Hh(‘  married  Miguel, 
but  this  she  refused  to  do.  Dom 


1} 
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Miguel  was  proclaimed  king  June 
30^  1828,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  ]k)rtugal  by  the  couventioii 
of  Evora  Monte,  May  26,  183^1. 
He  found  refuge  in  Home.  He 
luarned  in  1851  Princess  Adelaide 
of  Loweiistein-Wertheim-  Ldosen- 
berg,  and  he  died  Nov.  14,  1866. 

Mihailoff,  Ivan.  A  Bulgarian 
revolutionary.  As  leader  of  the 
Macedonian  revolutionary  organi¬ 
zation  I.M.R.O.,  he  was  forced  to 
llee  the  country  in  1934,  and  in 
1935  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
absentia  for  Jus  part  in  the  murder 
of  seven  eouncillors  in  Krupnik 
in  1933.  He  returned  to  Bulgaria 
under  an  amnesty,  May  23,  1941. 

Miliailovitch  or  Mikhailo- 
VTTCH,  Draza  (1893-1946).  Yugo¬ 
slav  soldier.  Born  in  the  village 


Draza  Mihailovitch,  Yu.^oslav  soldier, 
as  he  was  m  1941  (leiti  and  at  his  trial 
at  Belgrade,  June,  1948  (right) 


of  Shumadiza,  he  fought  in  the 
Balkan  War  of  1912-13  and  in  the 
First  Great  War,  scTving  in 
Saloniea  and  Ixung  d('c, orated  for 
bravery.  When  the  Germans 
overran  Yugoslavia  in  1941,  Gen. 
Mihailovitch  took  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  there  raised  the  Ghet- 
niks  (f/.r.),  guerrilla  bands  which 
caused  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Germans  that  they  olfered  a  re¬ 
ward  tor  his  capture.  The  Allies 
sup])lied  him  with  money  and 
equipment,  and  in  Jan.,  1942,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  in 
the  exiled  Yugoslav  government. 
His  intense  Serbian  nationalism, 
however,  alienated  a  great  number 
of  his  supporters,  and  caused 
frequent  clashes  with  the  partisans 
under  Tito,  who  accused  him  of 
having  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Germans  and  of  using  his 
Chetniks  for  his  own  political  ends. 
In  May,  1944,  Allieci  support  was 
withdrawn  from  him.  After  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  Mihailovitch 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
but  was  captured.  Mar.  13,  1946, 
brought  to  trial  in  June,  con¬ 
demned  to  death  as  a  collaborator 
July  15,  and  shot,  July  17,  1946. 

Mikado  (Jap.,  exalted  gate¬ 
way).  Title  used  by  Europeans, 
but  seldom  by  the  Japanese,  for 
the  emperor  of  Japan.  His  own 
subjects  called  him  lenshi  (son  of 


heaven)  or  tenn~)  (heavenly  king). 
Japanese  history  claimed  divdnity 
for  the  mikados  through  then- 
descent  in  the  '"lirect  line  from 
dim  mu,  a  descendant  of  the  sun 
goddess,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  660  B.c. ;  hut  the  reigns  of  the 
monarohs  before  ^.d.  712  were 
largely  mythical.  8even  of  the 
mikados  were  women.  On  Dec.  31, 
1945,  the  emperor  Hirohito  (q.v.), 
124th  of  his  line,  issued  an 
imperial  rescript  expressly  re¬ 
pudiating  his  divinity ;  and  on 
Mar.  6,  1946,  a  new  constitution 
was  drafted  in  which  the  position 
of  the  emperor  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  was  defined,  the  phrase 
“  sacred  and  inviolable  ”  being 
eliminated.  See  Japan. 

Mikado,  The,  or  The  Town 
OE  Titipu.  Comic  opera  by  Gilbert, 
with  music  by  Sullivan.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
London,  March  14,  1885,  where  it 
ran  for  672  performances,  and  is 
still  in  the  repertoire  of  the  D’Oyly 
Carte  company  and  a  favourite 
among  amateur  operatic  societies. 
The  setting  is  mock- Japanese,  the 
characters  includmg  the  Mikado 
himself,  Ko-Ko,  the  Lord  High 
Exeemtioner,  and  Pooh-Bah,  Lord 
High  Eveu’y thing  Else.  Eamous 
songs  include  Three  Little  Maids 
from  School,  A  Wandering  Min¬ 
strel,  Tit-willow,  The  Flowers  that 
Bloom  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
Mikado’s  Song  which  includes  the 
phrase,  “  to  let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime.”  For  a  time  the  play 
was  withdrawn  as  a  courtesy  to 
visiting  Japanese  royalty.  A 
screen  version,  1939,  marked  the 
first  1  liming  of  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  opera. 

Mikania.  Large  genus  of  twin¬ 
ing  perennials  of  the  family  Com- 
positae,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
America.  They  have  opposite 
heart-shaped  or  oval  leaves,  and 
llowcr-heads  consisting  invariably 
of  four  florets  only.  One  species, 
known  as  climbing  hemp- weed  (ili. 


Mikania.  Foliage  and  flower  spray 
of  the  climbing  hemp- weed 


scandeiis),  occurs  in  the  U.S.-A.  and 
Canada.  The  S.  American  Ji. 
gnnro,  with  blue  flowers,  is  believed 
to  be  the  species  to  which  chiefly 
the  name  of  guaco  is  applied  by  the 
natives,  who  consider  it  an  antidote 
for  poisoning  by  snake-bite.  The 
name  commemorates  Joseph  G. 
Mikan  (1743-1814),  professor  of 
botany  at  Prague. 

Mikir.  A  primitive  tribe  of 
Tibeto-Burman  stock.  They  are 
inostU'^  in  the  Bibsagar,  Nowgong 
and  Khasi  and  Jaintia  hills  dis¬ 
tricts,  Assam.  Numbering  some 
100,000,  all  are  aniiuist,  except  a 
few  hundred  Hinduised  and  some 
Christian  converts.  Unwarlike 
peasantry,  occupying  pile-houses, 
they  exhibit  both  Naga  and  Kuki 
Chin  relationships. 

Mikolaj  czyk ,  Stanislaw  ( b . 
1901).  Polish  statesman.  Son  of 
an  emigrant  farm  labourer,  he 
was  born  at  Gelsenlcirchen,  Ger¬ 
many,  but  returned  as  a  child  with 
his  family  to  Poland.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  Russo-Polish  war 
of  1920,  and  later  entered  politics, 
becoming  in  1937  president  of  the 
Peasant  party,  for  which  he  sat  in 
parliament  1930-35.  He  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  Warsaw  against 
the  Germans,  1939,  and  lied  to 
Hungary,  where  he  was  interned. 
Escaping  to  France  he  became 
the  deputy  pi-esident.  When  the 
Polish  govt,  left  France  in  1940  he 
came  with  it  to  London.  Prime 
minister  after  Sikorski’s  death  in 
1943,  he  worked  hard  for  Russo- 
Polish  understanding,  visiting 
Moscow’  twice  before  dissociating 
himself  from  the  anti-Russian 
London  govt.  He  returned  to 
Warsaw,  1945,  to  become  vice- 
premier  in  the  new  govt.,  but  found 
himself  out  of  sympathy  and  by 
1947  was  in  opposition.  His  party 
being  subjected  to  persecution,  he 
escaped  to  England  to  join  his 
wife  w’ho  had  remained  there,  was 
banished  for  life,  declared  a  traitor, 
and  deprived  of  his  nationality  by 
the  Polish  parbament. 

Mikulov.  Town  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  In  Moravia,  it  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Polau  Mts.,  52  m. 
S.  of  Brno.  The  chief  building  is 
a  castle,  long  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Dietrichs tein.  It  has  also 
churches,  synagogues,  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Joseph  II.  Near  is  the 
holyhill,  on  which  are  a  church 
and  many  chapels.  The  industries 
are  vine-growing  and  cloth-making. 
In  July,  1866,  the  preliminary 
treaty  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  Austrians  was  signed  here. 
Nikolsberg  is  the  old  Germo-n 
name  of  this  place,  which  was 
annexed  by  the  Nazis  in  1938. 
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Former  duchy  of  Italy. 
The  title  cUiko  of  Milan  was 
first  granted  hy  the  Emperor 
M'enceslaus  to  Gian  Galcazzo 
Yiseouti  {q,v.)  in  1385.  Under  him 
the  territory  of  the  duchy  cm- 
hraeed  Pisa,  Bologna,  Perugia,  and 
Spolcto.  On  the  deatli  of  his  son 
Filippo  Maria,  1447,  a  republic  was 
proclaimed,  but  in  1450  Francesco 
tSforza  seized  power,  and  for  eighty 
years,  wdth  intervals,  the  Wforzas 
held  the  duchy.  The  most  famous 
of  the  Sforzas  was  Lodovico  il 
Moro,  who  invited  Charles  VIII 
of  France  to  enter  Italy,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  waging  war 
against  Naples.  In  1500  Lodovico 
was  deposed  by  the  French  who 
held  the  city  for  twelve  years, 
Lodovico  being  taken  prisoner  to 
France.  His  son  Massimiliano, 
restored  in  1512,  handed  the  duchy 
to  the  French  three  years  later. 

The  victory  of  Charles  V  of  Sixain 
at  Bicocca  near  Milan  ousted  the 
French  from  the  city,  and  Lodo- 
vieo’s  son  Francesco  was  installed. 
On  his  death,  in  1535,  the  city  and 
the  duchy  were  given  by  Charles  Y 
to  Philip,  afterwards  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  The  duchy  of  Milan  thus 
became  an  appanage  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  But  in  1713 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  Aus¬ 


trians,  and  Austrian  it  remained 
until  Napoleon’s  invasion  in  1790, 
when  it  became  first  the  Cisalpiiu'. 
Repiiblkj  and  later  part  of 
Napoleon’s  kingdom  of  Italy,  1805 
-14,  reverting  once  more  tiO 
Austria  after  Napoleon’s  fall.  It 
passed  to  the  newly  ])rochiimcd 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  18.50. 

Milan  (It.  Milano).  Jh-ovinccs  of 
Italy,  in  Loinlmrdy.  it  is  the 
prov.  with  the  hirgost  niimb(‘r  of 
liOwiiH  (245),  ami,  fourth  largest 
prov.  of  Lombardy,  is  tlio  most 
densely  populated  (pop.,  1051, 
2,500,1 15).  Area  1,056  sq.  m.  It 
comprises  the  largest  paid  ol'  the 
plain  of  Lombarily,  and  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Ticino  on  the  W., 
Adda  on  the  E.,  and  Po  on  the  S., 
while  on  the  N.  it  is  separated  by 
hills  from  the  adjoining  provs.  of 
Como  and  Varese.  The  scat  of  great 
industries  (textiles,  iron,  rubber, 
tools  and  machinery,  chemicals, 
etc.),  the  prov.  of  Milan  represcuits 
an  important  factor  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  life  of  Italy. 

Milan  (It.  Milano).  City  of  N. 
Italy,  capital  of  the  prov.  ot  Milan, 
in  Lombardy.  The  ancic^nt  Medio¬ 
lanum,  Milan  derives  its  import¬ 
ance  from  its  geographical  situa¬ 
tion,  for  it  stands  almost  at  the 
centre  of  the  great  plain  of  the  l*o 


MILAN 


valley,  E.N.E,  of  Turin,  On  Milan 
converges  the  great  rly.  lines  and 
roads  that  e.ross  N.  Italy  and 
connect  the  Danuhian  colmtries 
with  the  Hihono  basin  of  France, 
and  Switzerland  and  Germany 
with  the  Mi^diterranean  ports  of 
(h'lioa  and  Vonu^o  and  with  the  S. 
of  Italy.  The  tlireo  riv'crs  of  the 
prov.,  j>o,  Ticino,  and  Adda,  feed 
seviu'al  canals,  in  -jjarticiular  the 
Nayiglio  Grande,  which  partly 
caiciivlcs  fdie  city  and  divides  it 
into  two  uiuaiual  ])arts.  In  the 
cimti'o  of  tlie  town  the  canal  has 
been  eoveu'ed. 

Milan  is  tbe  chief  financial  centre 
and  tlu5  richest  eommorcial  and 
industrial  elty  of  Italy.  The 
climate  is  typically  continental, 
V(uy  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold 
in  winter,  with  abundant  snowfalls 
Ixdweon  Dec.  and  hob.  The  city 
undorwamt  groat  expansion  during 
the  ea.rly  1930h,  but  its  ancient 
monument, s,  many  of  them  very 
line,  were  ■i)reMcrved.  The  most 
famous  is  the  inagniliccnt  cathe¬ 
dral,  or  duomo,  d(‘dicatcd  to  the 
Virgin,  which  fortunately  suliered 
only  minor  damago  during  the 
Second  Gr<Mit  War.  It  stands  in 
the  vtwy  centre  of  the  city,  and, 
begun  by  order  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  in  1386,  it  was  conse- 


Milan.  West  front  of  the  cathedral,  a  superh  example  of  Gothic  arohiteoture,  seen  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
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Milan.  LeSt,  entrance  to  the  GaUeria  Vittorio  Emanuele,  £rom  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Right,  view  of  the  city,  looking 

north  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 


crated  in  1577  and*  actually  com¬ 
pleted  by  order  of  Napoleon,  1805- 
15.  This  superb  specimen  of 
“  decorated  Gothic  ”  architecture 
is  the  work  of  a  series  of  ancient 
architects  :  the  name  of  its  first 
designer  is  unknown,  but  the  books 
of  the  chapter  include  the  names 
of  Andrea  degli  Organ!  of  Modena, 
Guglielmo  di  Marco,  fSimonc  da 
Orsenigo,  the  German  John  of 
Fernach,  and  tho  French  Jean 
Mignot  of  Paris.  Faced  with  white 
marble,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  churches  in  the  world, 
with  live  naves,  covering  an  area 
of  14,000  sq.  yds.,  and  accom¬ 
modating  40,000  persons.  In  a 
splendid  crypt  is  the  tomb  of  S. 
Charles  Borromco.  S.  Amhrogio, 
founded  by  S.  Ambrose  in  the  4th 
century,  and  containing  his  tomb, 
Bulfered  badly  in  1943  ;  a  Roman 
basilica,  it  was  virtually  rebuilt  in 
the  12th  century  and  later  restored. 
Its  lofty  brick  campanile,  c,  800, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  in  Italy. 
Here  the  Lombard  kings  and  later 
Roman  emperors  were  crowned 
with  the  famous  iron  crown  pre¬ 
served  at  Monza  (q.v.).  The  abbey 
church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
(1463)  w'as  severely  damaged  by  air 
raids,  1943,  though  the  dome 
remained  intact.  The  cloister  was 
almost  entirely  demolished.  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vmci’s  celebrated  paintmg, 
The  Last  8upper,  on  one  wall  of 
the  refectory,  remained  in  satis¬ 
factory  condition,  although  the 
wall  opposite  it  and  the  roof 
collapsed. 

There  are  many  other  old 
churches,  museums,  picture  gal¬ 
leries,  hospitals,  an  academy, 
library,  observatory,  monuments, 
and  scientific,  musical,  artistic, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  in¬ 
stitutions,  most  of  which  escaped 
uninjured,  but  some  of  which  were 
severely,  some  lightly  damaged. 
Prominent  among  the  many  fine 
palaces  is  the  Palazzo  della 
Ragione,  in  the  centre  of  the 


medieval  city,  built  of  brick, 
1223-38.  Near  it  is  the  beautiful 
Loggia  degli  Osii,  1316,  in  black 
and  white  marble.  The  beautiful 
Brera  palace,  1651,  was  severely 
damaged,  though  the  collection  of 
paintings,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Italy,  together  with  the  library  of 
300,000  rare  volumes  and  60,000 
coins,  had  been  put  in  safety. 
The  Castle  of  the  Sforza  was  also 
severely  damaged. 

The  massive  walls  enclosing  the 
inner  city  w^ere  destrojmd  long  ago, 
and  their  site  is  occupied  by 
promenades.  The  outer  circle  of 
walls,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
16th  century,  is  almost  intact. 
On  the  N.W.  side  the  line  is 
broken  by  the  handsome  park ; 
to  the  N.E.  within  the  walls  are 
the  public  gardens,  reputed  the 


most  beautiful  in  Italv,  with  their 
old  trees,  ponds,  statues,  and 
royal  villa.  Between  them  and  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  adorned  with  a 
handsome  equestrian  statue  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  runs 
the  Corso,  named  after  that  king. 
Out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
opened  the  famous  Galleria  Vit¬ 
torio  Emanuele,  a  great  glass- 
roofed  arcade,  with  a  cui)ola 
160  ft.  high,  w’hich  w^as  virtually 
wrecked  by  air  attack. 

Milan  is  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  silk  trade;  other  important 
industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  tires,  motor-cars,  machinery, 
aircraft,  locomotives,  instruments, 
metal  bridges  and  roofing,  dyna¬ 
mos,  and  electric  fans,  bicycles, 
electric  cables  and  accessories, 
textiles,  and  furniture.  The  city 


Milan.  Plan  of  the  central  districts  of  this  great  commercial  and  industrial 
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is  also  Italy’s  most  important 
publishing  centre,  and  a  seat  of 
culture  and  of  music.  Here  is  the 
world  famous  kScala  opera  house, 
founded  1778,  and  the  Ambrosian 
Library.  Pop.  (1951)  1,272,934 
Milan  was  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  emperors 
from  Maxiniian,  a.d.  28G,  until  its 
sack  by  the  Huns  in  452.  Taken 
by  the  Goths  in  493,  it  became 
Theodorio’s  capital,  but  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Goths  as 
a  reprisal  for  a  revolt  in  539. 
Rebuilt  in  the  12th  century,  Milan 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  city- 
republics  which  fought  against 
Prederick  Barbarossa.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  became  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  ruled  by  the  families  of 
Visconti  and  Sforza.  From  1805 
to  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  created  by 
Napoleon.  Reoccupied  by  the 
Austrians  after  Napoleon’s  defeat, 
Milan  and  all  Lombardy  were 
freed  after  the  battle  of  Solfcrino 
by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  and 
his  temporary  ally  Napoleon  III  ; 
by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  July 
11,  1859,  the  Austrian  emperor 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  prov., 
which,  with  the  city,  became 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
During  the  Second  Great  War 
Milan  was  attacked  by  the  Allies 
from  the  air  a  number  of  times, 
the  worst  raids  occurring  Aug. 
13-16,  1943,  after  which  the  city 
burned  for  a  week.  Indications  of 
some  of  the  damage  sulfered  by 
famous  buildings  are  given  above ; 
only  five  of  the  27  churches 
scheduled  as  protected  monuments 
escaped  injury.  After  the  Italo- 
Allied  armistice  of  Sept.,  1943, 
unrest  among  the  people  of  Milan 
caused  the  Germans  to  proclaim 
a  state  of  emergency  there,  seize 
1,750  hostages,  mount  machine- 
guns,  and  bring  in  tanks  to  prevent 
a  rising.  Partisans  liberated  the 
city  from  German  and  fascist 
troops,  April  25-27,  1945,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Allies.  The 
bodies  of  Mussolini  and  his  mistress 
Clara  Petacci,  executed  at  Dongo, 
Lake  Como,  April  28,  were  brought 
to  Milan  and  hung  head  down¬ 
wards  in  the  Piazza  Loreto.  See 
Italy;  Sforza;  Visconti. 

Milan  Obrenovitch  (1854- 
1901).  King  of  Serbia.  He  was 
born  at  Jassy,  Aug.  22,  1854,  and 
became  prince  of  Serbia  on  the 
assassination  of  his  cousin  in  1868. 
In  1882  he  made  his  principality 
an  independent  kingdom.  His 
adherence  to  Austria  having 
alienated  his  subjects,  he  abdicated 
in  1889  in  favour  of  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander  and  settled  in  Paris,  where 


he  remained  until  1894.  In  that 
year  he  returned  to  Serbia  and 
became  adviser  to  his  son,  and  a 
power  behind  the  throne.  He  was 
given  command  of  the  army  in 
1898  and  put  the  service  on  a 
sound  footing.  Milan’s  quarrel 
with  Alexander  over  the  latter’s 
marriage,  1900,  led  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion-  He  was  banished  from  Serbia 
and  retired  to  Vienna,  where  ho 
died  Feb.  11,  1901. 

Milazzo.  Seaport  of  Sicily,  in 
the  prov.  of  Messina.  The  ancient 
Mylae,  it  stands  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
22  m.  by  rly.  W.  of  Messina.  It  has 
a  commodious  harbour,  and  its 
chief  exports  are  tunny,  sulphur, 
oil,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The 
castle,  built  by  Charles  V  and  re¬ 
stored  in  the  17tli  century,  is  now 
a  prison.  In  the  vicinity  are  sul¬ 
phur  springs.  Mylae  was  an  out¬ 
post  of  Zanele  in  the  7th  cent,  n.o., 
and  in  its  bay  the  Romans  won 
their  first  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  in  200  n.c.  Hen' 
Garibaldi  dcleated  the  Neapolitans 
on  July  20,  1860.  On  Aug.  15, 
1943,  tile  Allies  captured  Milazzo 
from  the  Gormans,  who  had  been 
using  it  to  evacuate  tlieir  forces 
to  the  Italian  mainland.  Pop. 
(1951)  21,513. 

Milch,  Erhard  (b.  1892).  Ger¬ 
man  air  force  olfieor.  Born  ati 
Kdnigsberg,  he  was  educated  at  the 
university  there  and  at  the  Danzig 
technical  high  school.  Comniis- 
sionod  in  the  army  in  1912,  ho 
transferred  in  1015  to  the  flying 
corps,  in  which  ho  served  as  a  pilot 
until  1918.  lie  became  an  aiilmo 
pilot  in  1920  and  by  1926  was  a 
leader  of  civil  aviation.  An  early 
supporter  of  Nazism,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state  for  air  by  Hitler 
in  1933  and  was  responsible  for 
building  up  the  Luftwaffe,  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  In  1938  ho  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  air  staff  and  chairman 
of  the  Lufthansa.  He  was  inspec¬ 
tor-general  of  the  Luftwaffe,  1939- 
44,  acting  as  deputy  to  Gooring. 
Arrested  by  the  Allies  in  June, 
1945,  he  was  tried  as  a  war  crimi¬ 
nal,  the  principal  charges  against 
him  being  participation  in  the  slave- 
labour  programme  and  initiation  of 
I  he  freezing  tests  on  concentration 
camp  inmates  by  the  Luftwaffe. 
Sentenced  to  life  imprisonment, 
April  17,  1947,  reduced,  1951,  by 
the  U.S.  authorities  in  Germany  to 
15  years,  he  was  released  July  1, 
1954.  for  good  conduct. 

Mildenhall.  Market  town  of 
Suffolk.  It  stands  on  the  Lark, 
12  m.  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
76  m.  from  London,  with  a  rly. 
station.  The  chief  building  is  S, 


Andrew’s  church,  mainly  l^crpeu- 
dicnlar,  famous  especially  for  its 
tower,  clianoel,  and  roof.  There  is 
a  market  cross  of  the  Ifith  cent. ;  a 
17th  cent,  manor  house  Avas  puUecl 
down  in  1934.  Tt  ia  an  agricul¬ 
tural  centre,  milling  being  an  in¬ 
dustry.  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  near  by.  In  1942  a  farmer 
ploughing  a  field  at  West  Row, 
near  Mildenliall,  unearthed  a  valu¬ 
able  (Rilleetion  of  third  century  Ro¬ 
man  silverwari'.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ti(!loH,  which  were  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  arc  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  An  R.A.F. 
station  at  Mildenhall  was  opened 
ill  1934.  It  was  a  bomber  station 
in  the  Second  Great  War.  Market 
day,  I’ri.  Fop.  3,235. 

Mildew.  Po]mlar  term  ot  such 
loose  application  that  it  has  little 
descriptive  value,  including  as  it 
does  such  diverse  fungi  as  moulds, 
rusts,  (ilustor-cups,  and  powdery 
mildews.  Proiierly  used,  it  should 
he  r(',stri(‘ted  to  the  last  named,  the 
external  blights  of  the  order 
Hrysiphac',  wliosi'  mycelial  threads 
foiun  a  cobweb-liko  patch  on  the 
surface  of  h'aveH  jind  shoots,  wdiilst 
theii'  suckers  a.ttiudv  the  super- 
licial  cells.  Well-l  mown  examples 
that  may  be  cited  are  the  vine 
mildew  {PUmnoparii  vificola),  pea 
mildew  {P.  pohfjoui),  ho])  mildew 
{SphaerolJimi  hianxil),  and  rose 
mildew  {S  pannmt).  Tlie  last 
named,  from  its  friupient  oecur- 
reiico  on  garden  roses,  is  the  most 
familiar. 

'’riu'i  iiKudy  apjieiarance  of  the 
white  patclu^H  on  the  leaves  and 
stinns  of  the  rose  is  due  to  the 
pi'(\scnce  of  multitudes  of  micro- 
H(!oj)ic  summer  sjiores  {coni'Jia), 
which  are  dispiu-scd  by  the  wiml, 
insects,  etc.,  and  in  feet  other  roses. 
In  the  autumn  tin?  same  patches 
will  be,  found  to  be  studded  by 
larger  black  dots  {'perithvcUi), 
which  remain  until  tlie  spring, 
when  the  integument  breaks  up 
and  releases  the  eontaiued  spores 
which,  on  dispersal  by  the  wind, 
infect  the  now  shoots  and  unfold¬ 
ing  loaves.  The  abstraction  of 
nutriment  from  the  Icaf-oclla  pro¬ 
duces  starvation  and  withering  of 
the  plant.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
dusted  on  the  patches,  or  the  same 
boiled  in  water  with  an  equal 
weight  of  quicklime  and  the  clear 
liquor  sprayed,  stops  the  attack. 
See  Fungus ;  Phycomycetes ;  Spore. 

Mild  Steel.  A  generic  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  steels  of  low  carbon  con¬ 
tent.  No  sharp  division  can  be 
made  between  mild  steels  and 
medium  carbon  steels,  but  as  a  rule 
a  steel  is  called  mild  if  the  carbon 
content  does  not  exceed  0-3  p.c. 
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Himilarly  a  high  carbon  steel  is  one 
<;ontaining  more  than  0-6  p.c. 
The  lowest  carbon  steels  are  used 
for  wire  and  rails  for  electrical 
conductors,  while  the  steels  rang¬ 
ing  from  0-07  to  0-15  p.c.  carbon 
are  the  most  widely  produced  of 
all.  These  are  made  into  rods  and 
wire  for  many  uses,  e.g.  nails, 
rivets,  bars  for  ferro-concrete. 
Both  tlieae  steels  are  usually  made 
with  some  residual  oxygen  left  in 
the  steel ;  during  cooling  this 
reacts  with  carbon  giving  carbon 
monoxide  gas  bubbles  which  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  the  ingot  and 
reduce  the  pipe.  Ordinary  mild 
steels,  containing  0T5  to  0-25  p.c. 
of  carbon,  may  be  used  for  deep 
forging,  case-hardening,  sections 
for  joists,  channels,  and  angles. 

Mildtira.  Town  in  Victoria, 
Australia.  It  is  351  m.  N.W.  of 
Melbourne  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
irrigation  scheme  on  the  Murray 
river,  on  which  the  state  spent 
£3,000,000  in  dealing  with  150,000 
acres.  Mildura  has  fruit  packing 
and  preserving  factories.  Pop. 
(1954)  10,971. 

Mile.  Measure  of  distance.  As 
first  used  by  the  Romans  it  was 
approximately  1,617  yards.  The 
British  statute  mile,  legalised  in 
1593,  is  1,760  yards.  The  mile  has 
varied  considerably  :  e.g.  the  old 
Bciottish  mile  was  1,984  yards  ;  the 
Irish  2,240  yards  ;  the  old  London 
mile  1,666  yards.  The  old  English 
mile  consisted  of  ten  furlongs  ;  and 
a  mile  equalling  a  little  over  ]| 
present-day  miles  was  extensively 
used  in  the  N.  of  England  and  in 
Wales  till  the  16th  century.  The 
nautical  mile,  equal  to  1  minute  of 
latitude,  is  6,082-66  ft.  The 
Admiralty  mile  is  6,080  ft. 

Mile  End.  A  district  of  E. 
London.  Once  a  hamlet  of  Stepney 
parish,  it  now  forms  the  central 
and  N.E.  parts  of  Stepney  bor. 
Through  it  runs  Mile  End  Road, 
probably  the  broadest  thorough¬ 
fare  in  London,  connecting  White¬ 
chapel  Road  and  Bow  Road.  Part 
of  the  district  between  Commercial 
Road  East  and  Mile  End  Road  is 
called  Mile  End  Old  Town.  Not¬ 
able  buildings  include  Trinity 
Hospital,  1695,  almshouses  for 
master  mariners  and  mates  and 
their  wives  or  widows ;  the 
Vintners’  almshouses,  1676,  re¬ 
built  1802,  but  almost  entirely 
destroyed  during  the  Second  Great 
War  :  the  People’s  Palace,  opened 
1887,  destroyed  by  fire,  1931, 
but  rebuilt,  1936 ;  Queen  Mary 
College  of  the  University  of 
London ;  the  Great  Assembly 
Hall,  associated  with  the  work  of 
F.  N.  Charrington  ;  the  Old  Town 


Workhouse,  and  S.  Benet’s  church, 
rendered  derelict  by  war  damage. 
In  the  Jews’  Burial  Ground,  closed 
1858,  are  the  graves  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  grandfather,  Ben¬ 
jamin  D’lsraeli,  and  Baron  Nathan 
Rothschild.  Captain  Cook,  the 
navigator,  lived  in  Mile  End  Road. 
At  Mile  End  Green,  now  Stepney 
Green,  Wat  Tyler  assembled  his 
followers  for  the  attack  on  London. 
Mile  End  is  said  to  liax-e  been 
named  from  the  tact  that  it 
begins  a  mile  from  the  old  city  wall 
at  Aldgate. 

Miles,  Eustace  Hamilton 
(1868-1948).  British  athlete  and 
food  reformer.  Born  at  Hamps¬ 
tead.  Sept.  22, 
1868,  he  was 
educated  at 
Marlborough 
and  King’s 
College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  H  e 
won  the  ama¬ 
teur  cham¬ 
pionships  at 

r,  .Eustace  Miles,  tennis,  rack- 
British  food  reformer  ^ 

squash  in  America  in  1900,  and 
was  amateur  tennis  champion  of 
England,  1898-1903,  1905-06,  and 
1909-10.  The  world  championship 
at  rackets  fell  to  him  in  1902,  and 
that  at  tennis  in  1898-1903  and 
1905.  A  vegetarian,  Miles  WTote 
on  health  and  food  reform,  and 
founded  restaurants  and  food  com¬ 
panies  to  further  his  theories.  He 
died  Dec.  20,  1948. 

Milesian.  Legendary  name  of 
an  early  Irish  people.  It  is  a 
latinised  form  of  Miled,  perhaps  an 
equivalent  of  Celtic  gulam,  or 
warrior.  Tall,  fair-haired,  blue¬ 
eyed  Goidelic  Celts,  the  Milesians 
mingled  with  and  subdued  the 
earlier  population.  One  tribe,  the 
Scots,  whose  name  was  given  in 
Latin  annals  to  the  whole  people, 
migrated  to  northern  Albion  (Scot¬ 
land). 

Miles  Platting.  A  suburb  of 
Manchester,  England.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  eccles.  dists.  of  S.  John 
and  S.  Luke,  and  has  a  rly.  station 
m.  N.E.  of  Victoria,  Man¬ 
chester.  Pop.  14,000. 

Milestone  (Lat.  Zapi**  miliar- 
ius).  Post  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood 
set  up  to  mark  distances  along 
roads.  Inscribed  pillars  at  equal 
distances  of  1,000  paw’MS — equiva¬ 
lent  to  1,617  English  yds. — marked 
distances  on  Roman  military  roads 
throughout  the  Empire.  Augustus 
built  in  the  forum  at  Rome  a 
bronze-gilt  pillar,  aureum  miliar- 
ium,  or  golden  milestone,  upon 
which  were  inscribed  the  names 
and  distances  of  the  chief  towns  on 


roads  leading  oui 
of  the  37  gates. 

When  the 
Romans  cut  their 
great  military 
ways  across 
Britain,  distances 
were  marked  by 
cylindrical  shafts 
6  ft.  high.  One 
set  up  in  the  4th 
cent,  is  on  the 
road  between 
Carlisle  and  Cor- 
bridge  -  on  -Tyne, 
and  is  the  oldest 
standing  mile¬ 
stone  in  Britain. 

Another  set  up  at 
Castleford  c.  a.d. 

50,  is  now  in  a 
museum  at  York. 

Roman  mile¬ 
stones  bore,  in 
addition  to  the 
distance  from  the 
nearest  town,  the 
name  and  titles 
of  the  emperor  under  whom  they 
were  set  up.  They  sometimes  also 
gave  the  name  of  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  work.  In  the 
museum  at  Chesters,  Northumber¬ 
land,  are  milestones  recording 
roads  built  from  the  time  of 
Severus  Alexander  to  that  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  no  more  milestones 
were  set  up  in  Britain  until  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  There  is  a 
Norman  example  on  Castleton 
Ridge,  near  Hutton-le-Hole, Yorks. 

Medieval  milestones  in  Britain 


Roman 

milestone 


were  set  up  by  private  person.s 
either  for  publicity  or  out  of 
philanthropy.  Measurements  were 
always  to  local  standard,  and 
the  mile  varied  from  county  to 
county.  In  1593  the  mile  (q.v.)  was 
standardised  at  its  present  length, 
and  milestones  were  set  up  on 
most  roads,  though  on  a  local 

and  voluntary  basis. 

In  1698  it  became  obligatory 
upon  the  turnpike  trustees  to 

mark  with  a  stone  every  mile 

of  road  upon  which  they  levied 
tolls.  This  responsibility  was 

transferred  to 
local  authori¬ 
ties  and  par¬ 
ishes  in  1773. 
Many  m i 1 e  - 
stones  in  Sus¬ 
sex  were  of 
wood,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  of  iron. 
Holes  in  some 
milestones  on 
lonely  moor- 

Milestone,  Clapiam 
Common,  London  drilled  by  high- 
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"vvaymen,  according  to  tradition,  to 
enable  them  to  watch  for  victims. 
When  stage  coach  services  began 
in  England,  the  operators  were 
obliged  to  base  their  fares  by  dis¬ 
tance  according  to  milestones,  and 
this  obligation  was  inherited  by 
the  railways.  By  the  General  High¬ 
ways  Act  of  1835,  local  authorities 
ceased  to  be  responsible  for  mile¬ 
stones.  B}’’  Defence  Rcgnlation  of 
July  19,  1940,  local  authorities 
were  required  to  remove  all  mile¬ 
stones  for  the  duration  of  the 
Second  Great  War,  as  their  pres¬ 
ence  might  have  assisted  German 
parachute  troops  and  enemy 
agents.  Most  w’ere  restored  after 
the  war. 

Milestones.  Play  by  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblock, 
first  produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  London,  March  5,  1912, 
with  Dennis  Eadie  in  the  chief  part 
of  John  Rhead.  It  presents  an 
English  middle-class  family  at 
three  periods  of  emotional  domes¬ 
tic  crisis  involving  three  genera¬ 
tions,  in  the  years  1861, 1885,  and 
1912.  The  picture  of  social  changes 
throi^h  fifty  years  and  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  its  period  detail  are  as 
characteristic  of  the  play  as  its  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  more  fundamental 
changes  which  increasing  ago  may 
work  upon  individual  characters. 
The  play  has  been  revived  several 
times  in  the  West  End  as  well  as 
remaining  popular  with  repertory 
and  amateur  companies  ;  and  has 
gained  in  piquancy  by  the  fact 
that  the  1912  scene,  originally  con¬ 
temporary,  has  itself  become 
increasingly  “  period.” 

Miletus.  Ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  Standing  on  the  Gulf  of 


Latmos,  near  the  mouth  of  Ihc 
Maeandor,  it  was  the  (‘liief  town 
ol  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece. 
A  great  commercial  city,  it  wa,s 
famous  tor  its  woollen  goods, 
traded  with  the  whole  Mtaliierran- 
can  coast,  and  established  many 
colonics  in  the  Propontis  and 
Euxine,  as  well  as  Naiicratis  in 
Kgypt.  Taken  by  Croesus,  and  in 
557  n.o.  by  the  Persians,  it  headed 
the  groat  Ionian  revolt,  against 
Persia,  but  was  destiroyed  on  its 
suppre.ssion  in  494  n.c.  Captured 
by  Alexander,  it  passed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pcrgamiim,  and  to 
Romo.  ’’Dio  birthplace  of  Tliales 
and  other  (treek  writers,  it  is  poorly 
represented  by  the  modern  Palatia,. 

Milford.  Town  of  New  Haven 
CO.,  Connecticut,  U.8.A.  Situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Koiisaionic  r., 
on  the  Wepawaug  r.,  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  9  m.  S.W.  of  New 
Haven,  it  is  served  by  rly.  A 
township,  retaining  the  historic 
New  England  form  of  town  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  has  produced  oysters, 
clams,  and  other  shellfish  since  the 
17th  century.  Manufactures  in¬ 
clude  electric  motors,  automobile 
and  boat  equipment,  rivets  and 
other  small  metal  objects,  and 
synthetic  rubber  products.  It  was 
settled  as  a  “church-state”  com¬ 
munity  in  1639,  incorporated  as  a 
town/l640.  Pop.  (1950)  26,870. 

Milford,  Hm  Humphrey  kSum- 
NER  (1877-1952).  British  pub¬ 
lisher.  Born  Feb.  8,  1877,  educated 
at  Winchester  and  Now  College, 
Oxford,  in  1900  ho  joined  the 
Clarendon  Press.  In  1913  ho  be¬ 
came  publisher  to  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  post  ho  held  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1945.  During  1919-21  he 


was  pi-esidcnt  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  Great  Brit.ain  and 
I  reland.  1  n  1 936  he  was  knighted. 
iSir  Mumphrey  wa,s  joint  editor  of 
tih(^  Oxford  Book  of  Hegem'y  Verse; 
originated  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
of  (^luotations  ;  edited  the  works, 
of  Borrow,  Clough,  Oowper,  Leigh 
Hunt.  Me  died  Sept.  6,  1952. 

Milford  Haven.  Ofiening  of  the 
Atlanlu^  Ocean.  On  tlic  coast  of 
Pembrokcslun',  it,  is  regarded  as, 
the  (incst  natural  harbour  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wal(‘,s.  It  extends  inland 
for  17  in.,  lieing  from  one  to  two, 
iniles  broad,  d'lu'.  port  called  Mil- 
ford  Haven  is  on  the  N.  side,  and 
on  an  inlet  on  the  8.  is  the  royal 
d()(‘kyard  of  Pembroke  Doijk.  The 
estiUary  of  l,ho  E.  and  W.  Cloddy 
rivers,  the  haven  is  called  in  Welsh 
Aberdaugleddau.  Its  position  and 
safety  made  it  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  chief  harbour  for  intercourse 
with  Ireland.  Fortified  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  1 ,  and  in  modern  fashion  in 
the  19th  century,  it  was  a  flying- 
boat  base  during  the  .Second  Oreat 
War. 

Milford  Haven.  Seaport  and 
urban  district  of  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales,  It  stands  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  inlet  called  Milford  Haven, 
some  7  m.  8.8.W.  of  Haverford¬ 
west.  It  has  sheltered  docks,  5  m. 
inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  of  Milford  Haven;  good 
yachting  facilities  are  available. 
A  fishing  and  commercial  port 
(bunded  l>y  Quakers  from  Nan¬ 
tucket,  U.B.A.,  it  lias  become  a 
major  petroleum  port.  Earthwork 
ami  other  anticiuities  abound  m 
the  neighbourhood,  and  relics  of 
Nelson  are  housed  in  S.  Kathar¬ 
ine’s  Church.  T‘op.  (1051)  11,710. 
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Milford  Haven,  1st  Maequess 
■  OF.  British  politician.  Louis 
Alexander  (1854-1921),  son  of 

Brince  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Hesse, 
was  born  at 
Graz,  May  24, 
1854,  became  a 
naturalised 
British  subject 
on  entermg  the 
navy  in  1868, 
and  married  a 
grand  -  daughter 
of  Queen  Vic- 
■toria.  Changing  his  German 
■name  of  Battenberg  to  the  English 
■equivalent,  Mount  batten,  in  1917, 
■he  was  created  marquess  of  Milford 
Haven.  He  was  director  of  naval 
intelligence  1902-05,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Atlantic  fleet  1908-12. 
Then  he  became  first  sea  lord,  re¬ 
tiring  in  view  of  the  anti-German 
feeling  against  him  soon  after  the 
•outbreak  of  the  Eirst  Great  War  in 
1914.  He  died  ISept.  11,  1921.  A 
Life  by  M.  Kerr  appeared  in  1934. 

His  grandson,  David  Michael 
Mountbatten,  3rcl  marquess  (h. 
May  12,  1919),  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1938,  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth,  and  served  in  the 
•Second  Groat  War. 

Milford- on-Sea.  A  town  of 
Hants,  England.  A  small  seaside 
resort  on  the  coast  between  Christ¬ 
church  Bay  and  the  Solent,  it  is 
3  m.  S.W.  of  Lymington  and  4  m. 
N.  of  the  Needles.  Of  unusual  de¬ 
sign  are  the  13th-century  tower 
and  steeple  of  All  Saints’  church. 
Hurst  Castle,  21  m.  to  S.E.,  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  Solent  ; 

<  Iiarles  I  was  confined  here  on  his 
way  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
scaffold  at  Whitehall,  Jan.,  1649. 

Milford  Sound.  Eiord  in  the 
S.W.  of  South  Island,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  in  Lake  co.,  217  m.  N.  of 
Bluff  by  sea,  reached  overland 
from  Lake  Te  Anau.  Mitre  Peak, 
5,660  ft.,  and  Tutoko,  9,042  ft., 
rise  sheer  from  the  water.  The 
sound  forms  part  of  a  national 
reserve,  comprising  also  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fiords  and  covering  3,125 
sq.  m.  of  magnificent  scenery  in¬ 
cluding  Sutherland  Falls,  1,904  ft. 
high,  and  Lake  Ada .  A  motor  road 
to  Milford  Sound,  formerly  to  he 
reached  only  by  a  21-m.  walk 
through  bush  and  mountains, 
was  opened  in  1955. 

Milhaud,  DAnros  (b.  1892). 
French  composer.  Born  at  Pro¬ 
vence,  Sept.  4,  1892,  he^studied  at 
the  Paris  conservatoire,' and  after^ 
the  First  Great  War  was  a  member 
of  the  group  known  as  Les  Six,  He 
displayed  remarkable  gifts  both  as 
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satirist  and  as  tragedian.  His  in¬ 
cidental  music  to  Greek  drama 
reached  a  climax  in  his  orches¬ 
tration  of  stage  noises  ”  in  the 
music  to  the  Choephori  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus.  In  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit,  1919, 
he  exploited  the  humorous  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Brazilian  tango,  and 
parodied  musical  comedy  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  ■ 
ballet  Le  Tram 
Bleu,  1924. 

Many  of  his 
humorous 
works  created 
sensations,  e.g.  j. 
the  setting  of  a  j 
florist’s  cata- 
logue  for  voice 
and  chamber  Milhaud, 

orchestra.  His 

later  works  included  a  number  of 
string  quartets,  songs,  sonatas, 
and  the  Cortege  Fun^bre.  Notes 
Without  Music,  an  EngHsh  trans¬ 
lation  of  Milhaud’s  autobiography, 
appeared  in  1952. 

Military  Academy,  Royal. 
Title  of  the  training  college  main¬ 
tained  at  Sandhurst  (g'.v.)  by 
the  British  War  Office  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  cadets  before  they  are 
commissioned  in  the  Army.  Until 
1939  the  title  was  borne  by  the 
training  institution  at  Woolwich 
{q.v.).  From  1946  cadets  for  all 
branches  of  the  army  were 
trained  at  Sandhurst.  The  cor¬ 
responding  R.A.F.  college  is  at 
CramveU  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Navy  at  Dartmouth. 

Military  Band.  Combination 
of  wind  and  percussion  instruments 
used  for  military  purposes,  though 
the  term  is  also  generally  applied 
to  any  similar  civilian  combination. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no 
fixed  standard,  but  a  large  military 
band  may  contain  2  piccolos  and 
2  flutes  in  E  flat  or  D  flat,  4  haut¬ 
boys,  2  E  flat  clarinets,  8  Ist,  6 
2nd  and  4  3rd  B  flat  clarinets,  1 
alto  clarinet  in  E  flat,  4  saxophones 
in  E  flat  and  B  flat,  4  bassoons,  1 
double  bassoon,  6  1st  and  4  2nd 
cornets  in  B  flat,  2  trumpets  in  E 
flat  or  B  flat,  4  horns  in  E  flat  or  P, 
2  flugelhorns  in  B  flat,  2  baritones 
in  B  flat,  2  euphoniums  in  B  flat  or 
C,  2  or  3  tenor  trombones  in  B 
flat,  1  bass  trombone,  5  bombar¬ 
dons  in  E  flat  and  B  flat,  2  string 
basses,  kettle  drums,  side  drums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles, 
bells,  glockenspiel,  etc. 

Military  Cross.  British  mili¬ 
tary  decoration  for  gallantry.  In¬ 
stituted  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  a 
reward  for  officers  of  the  rank  of 
captain  and  below  and  for  warrant 
officers.  It  can  be  awarded  to 
officers  and  warrant  officers  of  the 


R.A.F.  for  gallant  services  on  the 
ground,  as  distinct  from  flying.  It 
also  can  be  awarded  to  naval 
officers  attached  to  military  for¬ 
mations.  Warrant  officers  awarded 
the  M.C.  are  eligible  for  a  gratuity 
of  £20  on  promotion  to  a  com¬ 
mission,  oil  transfer  to  the  reserve, 
or  on  discharge  without  pension. 
If  discharged  vith  pension,  they 
are  eligible  for  an  additional  six¬ 
pence  a  day.  The  decoration  is  a 
silver  cross  bearing  the  royal 
cypher  in  the  centre  and  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  at  the  end  of  each 
hmb.  It  is  suspended  from  a  white 
ribbon  with  a  central  stripe  of 
purple  and  is  worn  immediately 
after  the  D.S.O.  Over  40,000 
Military  Crosses  were  awarded  in 
the  First  Great  War  and  11,000 
in  the  Second  Great  War.  {See 
Medals  colour  plate.) 

Belgium  has  a  Military  Cross 
which  was  instituted  in  1885  and 
is  awarded  to  officers  who  have 
served  25  years  in  the  army.  The 
Greek  Military  Cross  was  institu¬ 
ted  by  Venizelos  in  1917  to  reward 
gallantry"  in  the  field  by  Greek 
Nationalist  troops,  but  is  now  more 
or  less  complimentary.  The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  IMilitary  Cross  for  gallantry 
was  instituted  in  1939. 

Military  Engineering,  The 
School  of.  A  British  military 
training  centre,  official  head¬ 
quarters  of  tuition  in  engineering 
for  the  army.  The  school  is  at 
Rip  on,  Yorks,  with  a  wing  at 
Chatham,  Kent.  There  officers  and 
men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (q.v.) 
undergo  courses  of  instruction  up 
to  two  years.  The  syllabus  includes 
courses  in  fortification,  surveying, 
building  construction,  general 
science,  and  the  maintenance  of 
refrigerating,  mechanical,  and  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  Special  courses 
are  given  in  field  engineering,  bridg¬ 
ing,  and  in  preparing  officers  for 
university  engineering  examina¬ 
tions.  The  school’s  head  is  a  general 
officer  known  as  commandant. 

Military  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Body  of  retired  military  officers, 
forming  part  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  (g^.u.).  When  Edward  III 
instituted  the  order  in  1349  with 
26  companions,  he  included  in  the 
foundation  an  equal  number  of 
canons  and  of  veteran  knights. 
The  latter,  known  as  Poor  Knights, 
because  wounds  or  other  misfor¬ 
tune  made  them  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  suitably,  he  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  annual  income  and 
allotted  quarters  in  Windsor  Castle. 
Elizabeth  reduced  their  number  to 
13  and  re-endowed  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  five 
more  knights  were  added  on  a 
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iower  foundation.  In  1919  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  decreeing 
that  no  further  appointments 
should  he  made  to  the  lower 
foundation,  which  will  be  absorbed, 
so  that  in  future  the  knights  will 
again  number  13.  One  of  them  is 
governor  of  the  rest,  and  he  is  given 
the  rank  of  major-general  if  he  does 
not  already  hold  it.  Appointments 
are  made  by  the  sovereign,  and 
the  knights  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  governor  of  Windsor  Castle. 
They  have  residences  in  the  castle 
and  a  small  annual  stipend.  They 
are  the  oldest  military  brotherhood 
in  existence,  and  the  only  military 
body  in  England  entitled  to  wear 
the  national  badge  of  S.  George. 

Military  Law.  The  code  of 
law  to  which  a  person  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  on  joining  the  British  army. 
It  is  contained  in  the  Army  Act, 
the  king’s  regulations,  royal  war¬ 
rants,  army  orders,  and  army 
council  instructions.  There  are 
similar  codes  for  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Royal  Air  Force  in  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act  and  Air  Force  Act. 

Military  Medal.  British  mili¬ 
tary  award  for  gallantry.  Insti¬ 
tuted  ill  March,  191G,  it  may  he 
conferred  on  warrant  oflicers, 
n.c.o.s,  and  men  of  the  army ; 
non-commissioned  ranks  of  the 
women’s  auxiliary  services  ;  and 
upon  warrant  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  personnel  of  the  R.A.F.  for 
gallantry  on  non- dying  duties.  The 
medal,  of  silver,  has  on  the  obverse 
the  royal  effigy  and  on  the  reverse 
the  inscription  For  Bravery  in  the 
Field,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  and 
surmounted  by  the  royal  cipher 
and  crown.  It  is  suspended  from 
a  dark  blue  ribbon  having  three 
white  and  two  crimson  stripes. 
Some  60,000  Military  Medals  were 
awarded  in  the  First  Great  War 
and  approximately  11,000  in  the 
Second  Great  War.  [See  Medals 
colour  plate). 

The  French  award  a  military 
medal  for  gallantry  by  native 
troops  in  the  colonial  army.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  Medaille  Militaire 
( q.v.).  The  Belgian  Military  Medal 
was  instituted  m  1902  for  n.c.o.s 
and  men  of  the  army. 

Military  Police.  Corps  of  the 
army  detailed  to  enforce  discipline 
and  bearing,  to  maiutain  law  and 
order  among  soldiers,  and  to  per¬ 
form  also  many  of  the  same 
functions  as  do  the  civil  police 
among  the  civil  population.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  there  had 
been  attached  to  the  British  army 
a  civilian  corps  called  Provost 
Marshals  {q.v.),  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  controlling  the  numerous 
camp  followers.  Gradually  their 


work  became  more  and  more 
associated  with  the  troops,  until 
eventually  military  police  duties 
were  undertaken  by  pickets,  whu'h 
were  composed  of  ordinary  soldiers 
detailed  from  their  units  and 
temporarily  invested  with  police 
authority  for  a  specihed  period  of 
duty,  usually  24  hours.  This  prac¬ 
tice  still  exists  in  the  form  of 
regimental  police,  whoso  authority 
is  oonHned  to  the  particular  camp, 
barracks,  or  regimental  limits  of 
their  unit,  and  is  restricted  to  en¬ 
suring  that  men  walking  out  are 
correctly  dressed  and  ol'  good 
behaviour.  The  provost  marshals 
became  administrative  officers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  soldiers’  conduct. 

In  1855  a  corps  of  military  foot 
police  was  established  as  the 
executive  troops  of  the  provost 
marshal  and  empowered  to  arrt'st 
any  soldier  not  provided  v\dtli  a, 
pass  ;  to  maintain  order  in  garrison 
towns  ;  to  control  military  traffic 
both  on  the  highway  and  on  army 
linos  of  communication  ;  to  guard 
certain  military  installations  ;  to 
prevent  pilfering  of  military  stores : 
and,  in  conjuiic-tion  with  tlu^ 
intelligence  servic.e,  to  appreluairl 
spies.  In  1877  a  c()ri)S  of  military 
mounted  police  was  establisluMl, 
and  in  192(5  the  two  corps  wore 
amalgamated. 

As  far  as  possible  the  enforce¬ 
ment  by  the  Corps  of  Military 
Police  of’  discipline  and  bearing  of 
men  off  duty  is  done  by  example 
and  checking.  To  that  end  a  high 
standard  of  condue-t,  smartness, 
and  integrity  has  become  a  corps 
tradition.  Military  police  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  men  select, ed  (Vom 
other  units  or  by  direct  enlistment 
who  become  n.c.o.s  on  probation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
Great  War  the  Corps  of  Military 
Police  had  a  strength  of  3,500,  but 
the  mechanisation  of  th(‘-  army 
necessitated  a  considerable  re¬ 
organization.  In  1940  three  now 
branches  were  formed;  O.M.P. 
(S.I.B.),  special  investigation 
branch,  the  “  C.I.D.”  of  the  army  ; 
O.M.P.  (T.C.),  the  traffic  control 
companies  ;  and  the  C.M .  P.  ( V.  P. ) 
police  for  guarding  vulnerabh^ 
points.  During  the  N.  Africa 
campaigns  traffic  control  com¬ 
panies  were  with  the  forward 
troops  to  mark  tracks  and  direct 
armour  and  other  traffic*  through 
the  minefield  gaps.  Bench  provost 
companies  were  formed  for  the  N. 
African  landings  in  1942,  and  wont 
ashore  with  the  assault  troops  at 
Anzio  and  Salerno.  All  branches 
of  the  corps  took  part  in  the 
Normandy  invasion  in  1944  and 


accompanied  the  army  in  every 
operation  leading  to  the  final  Ger¬ 
man  surrcuidcr.  The  corps  was 
then  charged  with  enforcing  the 
regulations  of  the  military  govern- 
menli  imposed  in  the  occupied 
territories.  At  the  cnid  of  the  war 
the  corps  had  a  strength  of  35,000' 
and  liad  suffered  heavy  casualties. 
In  194(5  a  special  army  order 
announced  that  in  recognition  of 
their  service  the  corps  had  been 
authorised  hy  the  king  to  use  the 
Xircfix  Royal. 

Members  of  the  corps  wear  red 
ca])  covers  (hence  their  nickname 
“red  enps”)  and  a  black  armlet 
with  the  letters  M.P.  The  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Royal  Air  Force 
maintain  their  own  c.orps  of  police. 

Military  School  of  Music, 
Royal.  Por  the  activities  of  this 
school  for  military  bandsmen  see 
umh^r  Knelhn*  11  nil. 

Military  Service  Acts.  Acts 
jiasKed  by  the  British  government 
rendering  British  sulijiicts  liable  to 
s<*rvicc  in  the  arnuMl  forces.  The 
lirst  military  stirviee  ae.t  was 
jiasHiHl  by  l-he  AH((uith  government 
in  the  Pirst  Great  War,  became 
eff('(‘ilv(*  on  Peb.  10,  ,191(5,  and 
jirovidi^d  for  i.lie  (!ons(*ription  of  all 
single  mmi  ag(*d  between  18  and 
•10.  Exemiitions  wm’o  made  in 
favour  of  e-onsciiuitiouH  objectors, 
minishu's  of  religion,  and  persons 
migaged  in  work  of  national  im- 
portam'c.  In  dime,  a  sec-ond  act 
rendered  all  males  between  18  and 
41,  except  those  exempted  by  the 
first  act,  liaRle  for  military  service. 
The  He(!ond  act  also  retained  in  the 
army  tImo-expir(Ml  soldiers.  On 
April  15,  1918,  th(^  heavy  British 
(*aHualti(ss  nxsulting  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  olTmisivi'  It'd  l<o  a  third  act, 
raising  tin*  age  of  liability  for  ser- 
vie(*  to  50.  Noiu’i  of  those  acts 
appliinl  to  Jrehiml,  and  all  lapsed 
with  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  1919. 

In  March,  1919,  a  fourth  act 
eanu*  into  force  to  ensure  drafts  for 
the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany. 
U  gave*  the  government  power  to 
oxt(*nd  until  April  30,  1920,  the 
eominilsory  scrvicic  of  any  man 
alrcauly  in  the  armed  forces  at  the 
emd  of  tin*  war. 

In  1939  a  British  Military 
Training  Act  rendered  all  men  of 
20  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
six  months  followed  by  three  and 
a  bal  f  years  in  tlm  Territorial  Army. 
This  act  was  replacjod  by  the 
National  Service,  Armed  Porccs, 
Act  of  Sept.  1,  1939.  It  pnwided 
that  every  male  British  subject  in 
Britain  l)(*twcen  18  and  41  should, 
from  time  to  time  by  proclamation, 
be(*()me  liable  for ‘service  in  the 
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armed  forces.  Provision  was  mcacle, 
however,  for  the  exemption  of 
persons  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
occupations  considered  essential  to 
the  war  effort.  On  Dee.  18,  1941, 
the  National  Service  (No  2)  Act 
was  pasMOfl.  This  raised  the  age 
for  compulsory  military  service  for 
men  from  41  to  51,  while  unmarried 
women  between  IS  and  31  became 
liable  to  serve  in  the  uniformed 
auxiliary  services  of  the  crown. 

Under  a  plan  annoimeod  in  June, 
1946,  men  c'allcd  up  during  1947 
ser\x‘d  for  two  years,  those  during 
1948  for  progressively  shorter  per¬ 
iods  down  to  18  months  for  Dec.  re¬ 
cruits.  A  new  National  Service  Act, 
June,  1947  (efrectivc  1049),  reducccl 
full-time  scrvdcc  to  one  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  GO  days’  part-time  train¬ 
ing,  in  an  auxiliary  service,  spread 
owr  six  years  ;  an  amending  Act, 
Nov.,  1947,  made  Full-time  service 
18  months.  An  Act  of  1950  ro- 
ston^d  two  years’  full-time  service. 
SV'C  National  Her  vice. 

Militello-in-Val-di-Catania. 
Town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of 
(Jatatiia,  18  m.  S.VV.  of  Catania 
city.  It  carru‘S  on  a  trade  in  olive 
oil,  wirug  and  silk,  ’fho  town  was 
destroyial  by  earthquake,  1093. 
Pop.  (‘l951)  U.5(>8. 

Militia  (Lat.  miles,  soldier). 
Civilians  (mrolled  as  an  auxiliary 
military  force  and  periodically 
embodied  for  instruction  and  drill. 
On  the  Continent,  the  name  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  second  line 
troops  of  a  national  army,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  militia  consists  of  re¬ 
servists  who  have  completed  mili¬ 
tary  training  as  conscripts.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  militia  as  it 
existed  until  1908  was  a  constitu¬ 
tional  force  raised  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  parliament  for  homo  de¬ 
fence  and  enlisted  locally  by  cities 
or  count  ies.  It  could  bo  sent  out  of 
the  country  only  if  the  men  volun¬ 
teered,  and  then  only  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  parliament.  In  few  in¬ 
stances  had  its  personnel  served  in 
the  rc'gular  army. 

Historically,  the  British  militia 
dated  I'rom  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
when  all  landholders  wore  obliged 
to  hear  arms  as  a  quit  or  body  rent 
for  the  land  they  ocjcupied.  This 
was  expanded  by  Alfred  the  Groat 
into  the  fyrd  {q.v.).  With  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  feudalism,  which  raised 
its  armies  from  the  fiefs  (q.v.),  the 
fyrd  ceased  to  bo  important.  When 
the  conflict  between  crown  and 
barons  reached  a  head  early  in  the 
13th  century,  the  fyrd,  or  militia, 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  royal 
troops.  As  the  country  became 
more  settled,  however,  the  militia 
again  fell  into  decay. 


Following  the  threat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  a  special  home 
defence  force  was  raised  on  a 
county  basis  by  the  lords  lieuten¬ 
ant,  the  expense  of  arming  and 
equipping  the  troops  being  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  counties,  while  the 
ofliec'rs  were  commissioned  on  a 
property  qualification.  The  troops 
were  rnainlv  volunteers,  but  when 
the  strength  fell  below  establisli- 
mciiL  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  ballot.  In  1604  Janies  I  revived 
the  fyrd  as  a  force  of  160,000  men 
called  the  trained  bands.  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  trained  hands 
generally  sided  with  parliament, 
and  a  number  of  them  became 
officer-producing  units  for  the 
Commonwealth  armv. 

4r< 

17th-g0tli  centuries 

After  the  restoration,  a  new  mili¬ 
tia  was  established,  but  except  in 
London  w^as  abolished  1662.  In 
1688  an  act  authorised  the  raising 
of  the  militia  for  one  year,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  it  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  annualljq  as  is  the  regular 
army  today.  This  militia  was  called 
out  during  the  Jacobite  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745.  Its  embodiment 
in  1745  showed  it  to  be  thoroughly 
inefficient,  and  in  1757  a  neiv  mili¬ 
tia  act  made  householders  liable  for 
service,  men  between  IS  and  45 
being  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  lor 
a  period  of  three  years.  The  force 
received  an  annual  training  and 
in  its  first  year  raised  30,000  men. 
Men  drawn  for  service  could  buy  a 
substitute  for  £10,  and  many 
householders  formed  militia  clubs 
which,  on  insurance  principles, 
purchased  a  substitute  for  any 
member  drawn  for  the  militia. 
Until  1802  onlv  Protestants  were 
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liable  for  militia  service  or  ac¬ 
cepted  as  substitutes. 

During  1759-62,  1778-83,  1792- 
1802,  1803-1816,  and  185^h-56, 
the  militia  regiments,  embodied  to 
form  the  home  garrisons  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  regular  army  overseas, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
and  ever^'-  inducement  was  offered 
to  the  men  to  enlist  individually  in 
the  regular  army,  the  War  office  at 
one  time  offering  militiamen  a 
bounty  of  £40  to  transfer. 

In  1*867  one-fourth  of  each  bat¬ 
talion  of  militia  was  invited  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  liability  to  foreign 
service  as  the  army  reserve,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  annual  bounty  of 
20a. ;  these  volunteers  were  known 
as  militia  reservists.  The  militia 
did  good  service  during  the  S.  Afri¬ 
can  War  of  1899-1902,  but  their 
voluntary  offer  to  go  abroad  was 
on  condition  that  the  men  shoixld 
serve  under  their  own  officers  like 
a  regular  unit.  Five  years  later, 


1907,  R.  B.  Haldane  brought  the 
militia  into  his  scheme  for  an  ex- 
peditionarjr  force,  by  abedishing  all 
units  as  militia  and  reviving  most 
of  them  as  special  reserve  batta¬ 
lions,  viiose  function  in  war  v/as  to 
furnish  drafts  for  the  resular  bat¬ 
talions.  In  1914—17  virtually  all 
reinforcements  fur  the  1st  and  2iid 
regular  battalions  were  turnisiied 
by  the  3rd  (old  militia)  battaiions. 

After  the  First  Groat  W'ar  the 
title  of  militia  was  revived,  but  the 
88  battahons  were  placed  in  sus¬ 
pended  animation  and  were  merely 
names  in  the  army  list.  In  1953  all- 
militia  units  were  formally  dis¬ 
banded  and  the  force  ceased  to 
exist  as  part  of  the  British  army. 
In  1939  the  name  was  given  to  the 
conscript  force  called  up  under  the 
compulsory  military  service  Act  of 
April  of  that  year.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  general  conscription  at 
the  beginning  of  the  .Second  Great 
War,  the  term  was  again  dropped. 
The  only  militia  units  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  are  those 
of  Malta,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  ail  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Under  the  fascist  regime,  Italy 
had  an  active  militia  which  was, 
in  effect,  the  private  army  of  the 
ruling  political  faction.  A  similar 
organization,  the  Sehutzstaffeln 
(S.8.),  was  maintained  in  Germany 
to  support  the  Nazi  party. 

In  the  U.S.A.  there  is  a  form  of 
militia  called  the  National  Guard, 
established  in  1933  on  a  federal 
basis  to  incorporate  the  various 
state  guard  units.  Enlistment  is 
voluntaiy^  but  in  emergency  the 
president  may  order  the  National 
Guard  into  the  active  service  army. 
During  the  Second  Great  War  19 
National  Guard  divs.  served  over¬ 
seas  with  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  In 
peacetime  the  National  Guard  has 
an  authorised  strength  of  250,000 
men  and  may  be  called  out  to 
maintain  order  in  the  event  of  civil 
disturbance.  See  Army,  British  ; 
Territorial  Army. 

Millf  (A.S.  ?neo/e,  milk).  The 
ffuid  secreted  in  the  mammary 
glands  of  all  female  mammals  im¬ 
mediately  after  parturition,  to  pro¬ 
vide  nourishment  for  their  young. 
The  composition  of  milk,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  and  mineral  matter  dis¬ 
solved  or  suspended  in  water,  varies 
widely.  The  total  solids  content  is 
highest  in  the  milk  of  the  porpoise 
and  the  whale  (55  p.c.  including  45 
p.c.  fat),  lowest  in  that  of  the  mare 
and  the  mule  (9  p.c.  including  1-2 
p.c.  fat). 

The  milk  of  the  cow  has,  since 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century > 
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become  of  great  iniportaace  in  tlie 
diet  of  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  U.S.A.,  and 
the  countries  of  N.W.  Europe,  In 
total  solids  content,  cows’  milk 
is  similar  to  human  milk,  but,  as 
the  accompanying  table  shows,  the 
proportion  of  the  various  solids 
differs  considerably.  Moreover, 
composition  varies  from  one  in¬ 
dividual  to  another,  and  from  one 
breed  of  cow  to  another. 


Human  Cow 
Per  cent  Per  cent 


Water 

87 -.55 

87-3 

Fat 

4-0 

3-7 

Sugar 

(lactose) 

7-0 

4-75 

Uaseinogen 

0-5 

3d 

Other 

proteins 

0*75 

0*4 

Ash 

0*2 

0-75 

lUO-00 

100*00 

For  the  feeding  of  infants,  cows’ 
milk  can  be  humanised  by  the 
addition  of  lactose,  cream,  and 
water,  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
proteins  and  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  milk  sugar  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  same  percentage  of  total 
solids.  Most  children,  however, 
can  take  unmodified  cows’  milk 
from  an  early  age. 

The  fat  in  milk  is  an  imperfect 
emulsion.  If  milk  is  left  standing 
the  fat  globules  clump  together  and 
gradually  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
milk.  This  is  known  as  creaming. 
The  milk  sugar,  albumen,  and  glo¬ 
bulin,  and  part  of  the  ash  are  in 
solution,  and  the  caseinogen  in 
colloidal  suspension.  The  proteins, 
casein  and  albumen,  contain  all  the 
amino  acids  known  to  be  essential 
to  life  in  young  animals  ;  the  butter 
fat  differs  from  vegetable  fats  in 
that  it  contains  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  volatile  and  unsaturated 
fatty  acids,  which  are  believed  to 
be  more  digestible  than  the  satur¬ 
ated  fatty  aeids.  In  addition  milk 
contains  the  fat  soluble  vitamins 
A,  D,  and  E,  and  the  water  soluble 
vitamins,  Bj,  Bg,  and  C.  It  is  a 
perfect  food  for  the  young.  For 
the  adolescent  and  the  adult  its 
inclusion  in  reasonable  proportions 
forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
diet. 

By  selective  breeding  the  dairy 
cow  has  become  a  highly  efficient 
milk  producing  machine.  Indivi¬ 
dual  cows  have  produced  more  than 
3,000  galls,  of  milk  in  a  lactation 
(approx.  12  months).  The  average 
annual  quantity  per  cow  sold  off 
farms  in  Great  Britain  in  1939  was 
550  galls.  Owing  to  shortage  of 
imported  feeding  stuffs,  it  fell 
during  the  Second  Great  War  to 
approximately  500  gallons,  but  by 
1948  had  returned  to  nearly  the 
pre-war  figure. 


The  British  herds  which  give 
good  milk  production  are  the  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Dairy  Shorthorn,  Friesian, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey  ;  the  first 
three  give  the  greatest  yields  of 
milk,  the  Channel  Is.  brc'eds  pro¬ 
duce  milk  of  the  liighest  butter  fat 
content.  Red  Polls  of  East  Ang¬ 
lia,  Welsh  Blacks  in  Wales,  South 
Devons  in  Devon  enjo_y  popularity. 

During  the  20th  century  in¬ 
creasing  attention  has  been  given 
by  local  authorities,  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  fUstribntnrs  to  tin* 
hygienic  production  and  handling 
of  milk.  Bovine^  tuberculosis  can 
be  transmitted  through  milk  as 
also  can  human  diseases  like  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  These 
pathogenic  dangers  can  be  elimin¬ 
ated  by  pasteurisation  {q.v.)  or  by 
sterilisation.  The  standard  method 
of  sterilisation  is  first  to  subject, 
the  milk  to  a  homogenisation  pro¬ 
cess  which  breaks  up  the  fat  glob¬ 
ules  and  distributes  them  evenly 
throughout  the  milk.  The  milk  is 
then  bottled  and  capped,  heated  to 
a  minimum  of  212'^  E.  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  cooled.  A  mori^ 
effective  method  of  sterilisation  en¬ 
tails  heating  the  milk  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  220°  F.  Although  sterilisa¬ 
tion  processes  kill  the  bacteria  in 
milk,  the  high  temperatures  in¬ 
volved  tend  to  damage  or  to  reduce 
vitamin  contont.  Pathogenic  de¬ 
fects  in  milk  can  be  eliminated  to 
some  extent  by  a  process  called 
heat-treatment ;  this  is  similar  to 
pasteurisation,  but  it  is  not  always 
carried  out  in  full  conformity  with 
the  specific  requirements  of  that 
method. 

Wholesalers  normally  pasteurise 
or  otherwise  process  the  milk  be¬ 
fore  delivery  to  retailer.^,  either  in 
churns  or  in  bottles.  Where  th(i 
processing  plant  is  also  the  centre 
of  distribution  to  consumers,  the 
milk  is  bottled  and  held  in  cold 
rooms  for  collection  by  the 
roundsman. 

The  elimination  of  infected  cows 
and  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  tubercle  free  herds  re¬ 
ceived  official  encouragement  in 
1923  under  the  Milk  Special  Desig¬ 
nations  Order,  when  tuberculin 
tested  milk  (including  certified 
milk)  received  recognition,  and  its 
sale  at  a  special  price  to  cover  the 
milk  producer’s  extra  expense's 
was  permitted.  By  1948  nearly  17 
p.c.  of  the  milk  produced  in  Great 
Britain  was  tuberculin  tested.  A 
tuberculin  tested  herd  may,  how¬ 
ever,  include  cows  suffering  from 
abortion  or  mastitis,  so  that  the 
milk  it  gives  is  free  from  only  one 
of  the  three  bovine  diseases  which 
may  be  transmitted  by  milk. 


Milk  Preskrvino.  Milk  in 
excess  of  needs  produced  during 
the  summer  can  be  preserved  for 
subsequent  use  ('itlier  by  concen¬ 
tration  and  storage  in  hermei,ically 
scaled  cans  or  by  drying.  Un¬ 
sweetened  condensed  'milk,  nor¬ 
mally  concentrated  21  times  to  m- 
eludc  31  p.e.  of  total  solids,  is  pre¬ 
served  by  sterilisation.  The  high 
sugar  c'on(;entra,tion  of  sweetened 
eondensed  milk,  whieh  contains 
31  p.c.  of  milk  solids  plus  40  to  42 
p.c.  oi  axlded  ca,iU‘:  sugar,  prevents 
the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Milk  can  be  dried  by: 

{a)  lioliv.r  Drijinq,  in  whieh  the 
milk,  fiiu'ly  sprayed  on  to  steam 
heated  revolving  rollers,  is 
Hcrap(‘d  oil  aiti'r  less  than  one 
revolution  of  the  roller  as  “milk 
])aj)i'r,”  a,nd  subsequently 
ground  to  powdcM-.  This  form 
of  dried  milk,  wide*, h  keeps  well, 
is  the  l,ype  iisial  as  national 
dried  milk  and  in  most  of  the 
propi’R'tary  infant  foods. 

(6)  ^^pm!f  Ihijlvq,  in  whieh  milk, 
usually  con(!(aitratcd  to  about 
40  p.e.  solids  by  eva])Oration  in 
vacuum,  is  sprayed  into  a  large 
endosed  elnunber  through 
which  heated  air  is  rapidly 
moving.  The  droplets  of  milk 
ra,])idly  lose  their  moisture  to 
the  hot  air  and  fall  as  a  fine 
powder  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  from  which  the  pow- 
de;r  is  removed  metjhanieally. 
This  powder  is  almost  100  p.c. 
soluble  and,  when  reconsti¬ 
tuted,  very  e.losely  resembles 
pasieurisecl  milk,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  th(‘,  (U'cam  will  not 
rise  owing  to  the  fine  division 
of  tlie  fa,t  globules  effected 
wluMi  spraying  into  the  diying 
cha.mb(‘,r.  I’liis  type  of  dried 
milk  was  ustul  extmisively 
during  the  Second  Great  War 
in  leodiiig  tr()()j)s  operating 
under  difficult  conditions. 
Se])aratod  milk,  dried  by  the 
spray  process,  is  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
a, lid  in  the  eliocolaic  and  sugar 
confectioruuy  industrioH. 

E.  Caphticlc.  M.So. 

Milk.  Riv(u-  ol  Ganada  and  the 
U.S.A.  Rising  in  the  Itocky  Mts.  of 
Montana,  nea.r  tlui  Alberta  boun¬ 
dary,  it  flows  E.  through  Alberta 
For  about  200  m.  and  then  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  300  m.  through  Montana  to 
the  Missouri. 

Milk  Bar.  Bar  for  the  sale  of 
milk  and  milJe  drinks  for  consump¬ 
tion  on  the  premise's;  including 
“  milk  shakes  ”  with  various  fruit 
and  other  flavours,  malted  milk 
and  proprietary  milk  drinks,  ice- 
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cream,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 
Cakes,  sandwiches,  and  other  light 
refreshments  are  also  available. 

The  first  milk  bars  were  opened 
in  Australia  in  the  early  1930s,  and 
in  1935  an  Australian,  Hugh  D 
Macintosh,  came  to  England  and 
opened  the  first  British  milk  bar  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  Aug.,  1935. 
The  idea  won  immediate  popularity, 
and,  with  encouragement  from  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board,  milk  bars 
spread  throughout  the  country. 
In  1950  tlicre  w'cre  some  400  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Milk  Bars  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
wdiich  lays  down  certain  standards 
for  the  equipment  and  storage 
plant  of  milk  bars,  compelling 
them  to  store  their  niiUc  in  refrig¬ 
erated  containers  below  42°  Fahr. 
The  sale  of  milk  and  milk  drinks 
in  the  U.S.A.  takes  place  at  similar 
bars  installed  in  drug  stores. 

Milking;.  The  process  of 
extracting  milk  from  the  cow  or 
goat.  It  is  usually  done  by  hand, 
but  machine  milking  has  become 
widely  used,  as  this  saves  labour. 
The  udder  of  the  cow  consists  of 
four  separate  sections  or  quarters, 
two  fore,  and  twm  hind,  each  quar¬ 
ter  having  a  teat  of  its  own.  Milk 
flow^  is  controlled  by  a  hormone 
oxytocin,  and  some  stimulus  given 
just  prior  to  milking  may  increase 
the  yield.  Hand  milking  is  carried 
out  by  grasping  the  teats  part  of 
the  way  round  and  pressing  them 
against  the  palms  by  the  fingertips. 
The  pressure  should  be  horizontal, 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  teat, 
and  wmrked  downwards.  A  quick 
rhythmic  action  is  best,  with 
movement  coming  from  the  wrists 
and  not  the  elbows.  The  fore  quar¬ 
ters  are  milked  first,  then  the  hind, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  milk  the  fore 
quarters  again,  and  often  individ¬ 
ual  quarters  separately,  to  ensure 
efficient  stripping.  Milk  left  in  the 
udder  reduces  yield.  In  addition, 
the  strippings  are  richest  in  fat  and 
other  food  nutrients. 

Machine  milking  combines  an 
action  of  pressure,  release,  and  suc¬ 
tion.  Hand  stripping  after  machine 
milking,  though  common,  can  be 
avoided  with  some  cows,  by  apply¬ 
ing  slight  dowmward  pressure  to 
the  base  of  the  teat  cups  and  at  the 
same  time  massaging  the  udder. 
Whatever  the  milking  practice, 
cleanliness,  quietness,  and  careful 
handling  of  the  animals  are  essen¬ 
tial.  See  Dairy  Farming. 

Milk  Marketing  Board.  Or¬ 
ganization  of  milk  producers  in 
England  and  Wales,  set  up  Oct., 
1933,  on  the  instance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union,  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  national  marketing  scheme 


for  milk.  The  board  has  statutory  ■ 
powers  under  the  Agricultural  i 
Marketing  Acts  of  1931  and  1933, 
and  no  non-member  is  permitted 
to  sell  milk.  It  came  into  existence  i 
on  the  vote  of  over  96  p.c.  of  the 
milk  producers  in  the  country. 
An  entirely  self-governing  body,  it 
has  power  to  vote  itself  out  of 
existence  at  any  time. 

Of  the  17  members  of  the  board, 
twelve  are  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  regions  into  wLich  the 
country  is  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  the  marketing  scheme,  three  are 
nationallv  elected,  and  two  are  co- 
opted.  Hcgional  committees  ad¬ 
vise  on  the  board.  The  board 
operates  a  pooling  scheme  to  en¬ 
sure  a  satisfactory  price  to  milk 
producers,  collects  all  monies  from 
over  9,000  dairymen  each  month, 
and  pays  out  to  nearly  160,000 
producers,  and  with  a  fleet  of  over 
6,000  road  vehicles  collects  all  milk 
from  farms  and  delivers  it  to  its 
first  destination.  It  has  introduced 
various  schemes  for  grading  sup¬ 
plies,  with  premiums  for  the  higher 
grades.  The  provision  of  free  milk 
in  schools  and  of  free  or  cheap  milk 
to  mothers  and  children  w-as  devel¬ 
oped  from  experiments  carried  out 
by  the  hoard  before  the  Second 
Great  War. 

The  board  established  cattle 
breeding  centres,  and  set  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  creameries  which  provide 
information  on  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
cessing  and  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products. 

Milk  Sugar.  Variety  of  sugar 
found  in  milk.  It  is  recovered  from 
whey  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese.  Milk  sugar  appears  as 
sweet,  rather  gritty  crystals,  partly 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  in 
pharmacy.  It  is  not  so  sw^et  as 
cane  sugar,  and  chemically  is  better 
known  under  its  alternative  name 
of  lactose  (q.ih). 

Milkwort  {Polyga^a  vulgaris) 
OR  Rogation  Flower.  Perennial 
herb  of  the  family  Polygalaceae. 

.A  native  of 
Europe  (includ- 
^  ing  Britain),  N. 

Africa,  it  has 
short,  wiry 
la'  stems  and 

^  ffl  somewhat 

leathery,  ob- 
W  long  leaves.  Its 

1  ■  flowers  are 


James  Mill, 
British  philosopher 


Milkwort.  Flower¬ 
ing  stems  oS  this 
meadow  herb 


flowers  are 
white,  pink, 
blue,  or  purple. 
It  grows  among 
grass  in  mea¬ 
dows  and  on 
heaths,  and 
cows  eating  it 


were  formerlj"  supposed  to  yield 
more  milk  than  ordinarily. 

Milky  Way.  This  luminous 
band  of  stars  stretching  across  the 
sky  is  more  correctly  called  the 
Galaxy  (q.v.). 

Mill  (Lat.  mohre,  to  grind). 
Originally  a  machine  used  for 
grinding.  To  mill  means  to  reduce 
something,  corn,  for  instance,  to 
v'ery  small  particles.  It  is  also  used 
for  the  process  of  giving  a  raised 
edge  to  coins.  From  its  use  for  a 
machine  the  word  has  come  to  be 
used  also  for  the  building  in  which 
the  machinery  is,  e.g.  a  flour-mill, 
and  other  buildings  containing 
machinery,  e.g.  a  cotton  mill. 

MzUj  James ( 1773-1836).  British 
utilitarian  philosopher,  historian, 
and  economist.  Born  near  Mont- 

Forfar- 

t  ^  Edinburgh 

«  f  be  came  to 

London,  and 
barked 
M  upon  a  liter- 
ijis  arv  career. 

J ames  Mill,  H  i  q  t  o  r  v 

British  phUosopber  -tiistoi^ 

0  1  India, 

published  1SJ7-18,  led  to  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  examiners’  office  of 
the  E.  India  Company. 

In  philosophy,  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  assoeia- 
tional  psychology.  In  his  Analysis 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  he  reduces  all  psychological 
reality  to  one  fact — sensation,  and 
all  its  laws  to  one — the  law  of  in¬ 
separable  association,  the  factors  of 
which  are  liveliness  of  impression, 
repetition,  and  interest.  In  politics, 
Mill  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
philosophical  radicalism.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  June  23,  1836.  See 
Life,  A.  Bain,  1882. 

Mill,  John  Stuart  (1806-73). 
British  philosopher  and  economist. 
The  son  of  James  Mill,  he  was  horn 
in  London, May 
20,  1806.  His  ^ 

education,  be-  ^ 

father,  was  ^ 

completed  in  ! 

ciiild,  at  14  he  ^ 
had  acquired  ^  ^ 

a  knowledge  ^ 

of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  classical  literature,  logic, 
in  addition  to  political  economy, 
history,  and  mathematics. 

An  acute  mental  crisis,  induced 
by  an  exclusively  intellectual  edu- 
I  cation,  was  surmounted  with  the 
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help  of  a  study  of  Wordsworth. 

He  was  eiTiployed  in  the  office  of 
the  East  India  Go.  1820-58,  and 
retired  on  a  pension  when  the  com¬ 
pany  came  to  an  end  From  1865- 
68  he  was  Ml.P  for  Westminster,  in 
1866  Lord  Rector  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews.  He  died  at 
Avignon.,  May  8,  1873.  The  in- 
duence  ot  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
whom  he  met  in  1830  and  married 
in  1851,  greatly  atfected  his  views, 
and  tended  to  modify  and  humanise 
his  doctrinaire  Benthamism. 

From  an  early  age  Mill  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  work,  writing 
books  and  contributing  to  reviews. 
His  System  of  Logic,  1843,  is  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  methods  of  induction.  The 
basis  of  induction  is  not  belief  in 
the  uniforniitv  of  the  laws  ot 
nature,  but  the  laws  ot  causality, 
resting  on  the  fact  that  we  see  a 
succession  of  phenomena  always 
occurring  in  the  same  order.  His 
metaphysical  standpoint  is  set 
forth  in  his  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy, 
1865.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  intuition,  while  he  admits 
the  reality  of  the  external  world 
and  of  mind,  as  based  upon  the 
principles  of  association  Matter  is 
a  permanent  possibility  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  mind  a  series  of  feelings 
with  a  background  of  possibilities 
of  feeling.  In  Ethics,  he  is  an  altru¬ 
istic  utilitarian.  Happiness  is  the 
highest  of  all  aims,  not  a  selfish 
happiness,  but  a  happiness  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  mankind  in 
general.  Happiness  itself  differs 
not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in 
quaUty ;  there  are  higher  and 
lower  kinds  of  it,  the  former  chiefly 
intellectual.  Moral  judgements  and 
feelings  are  the  result  of  association. 

For  many  years  Mill  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirer  of  Comte’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  x^ositive  philosophy.  When 
a  young  man  he  had  founded  a 
utilitarian  society.  His  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  1848,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  systematise 
and  complete  the  theories  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  for  the  study 
of  the  subject.  He  was  the  first  to 
give  a  full  description  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  determine  current 
value,  and  also  to  see  that  exchange 
is  not  a  primitive  and  necessary 
phenomenon,  but  only  relative  to 
a  certain  mode  of  appropriation. 
Hence  value  is  not  a  natural  and 
necessary  quality  of  wealth.  It  is  a 
relative  term ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  or  a  general 
fall  of  values.  The  temporary  or 
market  value  of  a  thing  depends  on 
the  demand  and  supply.  The  de¬ 
mand  varies  with  the  value,  and 
the  value  always  so  adjusts  itself 


that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the 
supply,  In  politics,  Mdl,  at  least  in 
his  later  years,  belonged  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  radical  party  His  essay 
On  Liberty,  1859,  represents  his 
mature  political  views.  He  was  a 
warm  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  classes  and  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  women’s  suffrage,  tiee 
Liberalism  ;  Utilitarianism. 

Bibh  ography.  Autobiography , 
1908  ;  Lives,  W.  L.  Courtney,  1889; 
M.  Packe,  1954;  R  Borchard,  1957  ; 
J.  S.  M.,  a  Study  of  his  Philosophy, 
C.  Douglas,  1895  ;  The  Fnglish  Utih- 
bariana,  L.  Stephen,  1900. 

Millais,  Sir  John  Eykrett 
(1829-96).  British  painter.  Born 
at  SoiithampI on.  June  8,  1829,  he 


tii'lf  portrait,  iialliry,  /' I  ore  tier 

came  of  a  Jersey  family,  and  was 
taken  thither  at  an  early  age.  Sumo 
drawings  executed  when  he  was 
seven  were  exhibited  at  tlio 
Academy  in  the  winter  of  1898.  In 
1838,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  ho  was  sent  to 
Sass’s  drawing  school  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  and  later  to  the  R.A.  schools, 
When  ten  he  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  he  took  his  first  prize  at  the 
schools  a  year  later.  Shortly  after 
1848,  with  Holman  Hunt  and  Ros¬ 
setti,  he  started  the  Pre-Rax^haclite 
Brotherhood. 

Millais’  first  important  picture, 
painted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  P.R.B.jWaa  the  Banquet  Scone 
from  Keats’  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil,  exhibited  in  1849,  followed 
in  1850  by  Christ  in  the  House  of 
His  Parents,  better  known  as  The 
Carpenter’s  Shop.  In  1921  a  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal  was  made  to  the 
nation  to  acquire  the  latter,  then 
in  the  Tate  Gallery,  to  prevent  its 
being  sold  to  the  Melbourne  Gallery, 
Victoria,  Australia,  the  price  being 


10,000  guineas.  Many  similar 
pictures  followed,  n(.)tably  The 
Huguenot,  The  Proscribed  Royal¬ 
ist,  The  Order  of  Release,  etc.,  but 
gradually  Millais  was  escaping  from 
the  rigid  lines  laid  down  by  his 
companions  in  the  P.R.B.  and  de- 
veloxurLg  dclinite  characieristios  of 
his  own.  Perhaps  his  two  most 
important  pictures  executed  under 
Pre-Raphaolilic  irilhicnce  were  Au¬ 
tumn  Loaviis,  I85(),  and  The  Blind 
Girl,  one  of  his  gn'atest  works. 
Later  he  .stayed  with  Pv,nskin  m  the 
N  ol  England  and  in  Scotland.  Sir 
Lsumbrasat  the  Ford,  e.xhibitei  in 
1857,  markial  a  departure  in  style 
which  evoked  a  protest  from  Rus- 
kin.  Its  sucia'ssors,  The  Vale  of 
Rest  and  Apple  Jilossoins,  clearly 
showed  the  emancipation  of  Millais 
from  his  early  mannerisms. 

In  the  sixties  Millais  vva.s  largely 
eoncxu’iied  with  book  illustration. 
From  the  time  that  he  became  an 
R.A.  m  1863  tliere  was  a  great 
demand  for  his  portiraibs,  con¬ 
siderable  desire,  to  obtain  his  land- 
sc,ai>es,  especially  those  painted  in 
Scotland,  and  an  ever  increasingly 
cuithusiastio  public  for  his  seiiti- 
numtal  paintings,  such  as  The 
North-West  Pa.ssfige,  The  Princes 
in  the  Tow'cr,  Tlie  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard,  and  The  Princiiss  Elizabeth. 
Among  liis  linest  portraits  must  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  Marquess 
of  Martington  Lord  Tennyson, 
(’ardiria!  Newman,  Sir  James 
Paget,  Gladstone,  Da  Maurier,  and 
Mrs.  Jopling. 

Millais  in  1855  married  the  lady 
who  had  been  Mrs.  Ruskin,  but 
who  had  obtaimnl  a  decree  of 
nullity  of  her  first  marriage.  He 
was  created  a  birronct  in  1885,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ix>rd  Leighton,  as  P.R.A., 
Jan.,  1896,  and  died  of  cancer  of 
the  throat  Aug.  13,  1896.  He  was 
buried  in  8.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
a  statue  by  Broc-k  was  lU’ccted  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Tati^  Gallery. 

Millais  was  a  buoyant,  popular 
personality,  strong,  manly,  and 
gonial.  It  is  by  his  Ih’e-Raphaelite 
pictures  and  bis  portraits  that  he 
will  best  be  rmnemhered.  His  pic¬ 
torial  work  in  bla(‘k  and  white  can 
ha.rdly  he  parallciled.  Its  charm 
and  dignity  were  remarkable.  He 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  insx)ircd 
painter,  and  in  his  landscapes 
showixl  himself  uiiacquaintod  with 
the  subtleties  of  atmostiheric  effect 
or  momentary  illumination.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  patience 
and  ciuickness  of  vision,  and  he 
spared  no  toil  to  arrive  at  his  own 
pictorial  expression.  See  Pre- 
Raphaolitoa.  Pron.  Millay. 

Bibliotp'aphy.  Life  and  Letters, 
J.  G.  Millais  ‘  1890  :  Lives,  J.  E. 
Roid,  1909  ;  Arthur  Fish,  1923  ;  The 
Order  of  Release,  Sir  W.  J  ames,  1948. 
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Millar,  GEFiTRUoB  (Gertie) 
(1879-1952).  British  actress.  Born 
at  Bradford,  Yorks,  Feb.  21,  1879, 
she  first  appcaccd  on  the  stage  in  a 
Manchester  pantomime,  toured 
the  jirovinces  in  musical  coined}', 
and  made  her  London  debut  in 
The  Toreador,  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  1901,  playing  there  in 
musical  comt'dies  until  1907.  Her 
successes  included  A  Waltz  Bream, 
1908  ;  Our  Miss  Gibbs,  1909  ;  A 
Quaker  Girl,  1910  ;  Gipsy  Love, 
1912.  Bhe  married  (1)  Lionel 
Monckton  {q.v.)  ;  (2)  2iid  earl  of 
Dudley  (d.  1931).  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1918,  and  died 
April  25,  1 952. 

Millard,  Bveta-n  (1869-1941). 
British  actress.  Born  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Sept.  18,  1869,  she  studied  at 
the  K.C.M.  and  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  The 
Dancing  Girl,  1891.  Having 
played  leads  with  Alexander, 
Tree,  and  Waller,  she  went  into 
management  at  the  Garrick  and 
other  theatres  during  1908-10. 
Inlays  in  which  she  made  a  name 
include  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
Monsieur  I^eaueaire.  She  came  out 
of  retirement  to  play  Calpurnia  in 
Julius  Caesar  at  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary  performance,  1916. 
She  died  March  9,  1941. 

Millan.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  dept,  of  Aveyron.  It  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  the  Cevennes,  74  m. 
by  rly.  N.  of  Beziers.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  is  in  a  mixture  of 


1892,  she  was  educated  at  Vassar 
College,  and  published  a  first 
volume,  Renascence  and  other 
Poems,  in  1917.  A  lyric  poet  of 
distinction,  who  could  strike  the 
tragic  note  effectively,  she  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry  in 
1922.  She  published  her  collected 
sonnets  in  1941,  her  lyrics  in  1943, 
She  died  Oct.  19,  1950. 

Millbank.  District  of  S.W. 
London,  now  in  the  city  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  name  applies  strictly 


e 


Millbaak.  Plan  of  the  old  London 
penitentiary,  a.  chapel  and  gov¬ 
ernor’s  house  b.  a.  Bastions 
d  Entrance,  e.  External  walls 

to  the  thoroughfare  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames  between  Great 
College  Street  and  Yaiixhall  Bridge 
Road.  On  the  river  bank,  origin¬ 
ally  built  to  act  as  one  side  of  the 
mill-race  serving  the  mill  of  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  are  the 
Victoria  Tower  Gardens.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  eom- 
,  mission  and  the 
crown  agents  for 


Millau,  Franco.  General  view  of  the  town  looking  toward 
Causse  Noir,  a  height  of  the  Cevennes 


Romanesque  and  Renaissance, 
and  there  is  a  notable  square  with 
arcades  dating  from  the  12th-15th 
centuries.  During  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  Millau  was  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  centre ;  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  by  Richelieu  in 
1620.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  Idd  gloves.  Pop. 
(1954)  19,209. 

Millay,  Edka  St.  Vincent 
(1892-1960).  American  poet. 
Born  at  Rockland,  Maine,  Feb.  22, 


the  colonies; 
Imperial  Chemi¬ 
cal  House  and 
Thames  House ; 
Millbank  bar¬ 
racks  ;  Tate  Gal¬ 
lery;  Millbank 
Hospital  (h.q.  of 
the  R.A.M.C.). 

What  was  first 
known  as  Mill- 
bank  Peniten¬ 
tiary  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  Act  of 
1778,  providing 
for  penitentiary  houses  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  certain  ideas  set  afoot 
by  Howard  and  other  prison  re¬ 
formers.  It  was  modelled  by 
Smirke  on  the  lines  described  in 
Bentham’s  Panopticon,  or  the 
Inspection  House,  1778.  Built  in 
1812-22,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£500,000,  on  ground  bought  in 
1799  from  the  marquess  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  it  resembled  a  wheel,  the 
axle  of  which  comprised  the 
chapel  and  governor’s  house. 


From  this  radiated  six  bastions, 
each  with,  five  sides  and  terminat¬ 
ing  externally  in  towers. 

The  external  walls,  forming  an 
irregular  octagon  enclosed  up¬ 
wards  of  16  acres,  and  were  once 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  of  three  storeys,  were 
connected  by  covered  wavs  with 

•j 

the  chapel,  and  the  dark  passages, 
staircases  and  tortuous  windings 
of  the  interior  proved  bewildering 
even  to  old  warders.  Every  con¬ 
vict  sentenced  to  transportation 
was  first  sent  here  and  was  soli¬ 
tarily  confined.  The  .system  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  penitentiary  was 
condemned  m  1S43,  and  the  place, 
made  a  military  prison  in  1870, 
was  closed  Nov.  6,  1890,  and 
pulled  down  in  1893.  Consult 
Memorials  of  Millbank,  A.  G.  F. 
Grrfiiths,  1875. 

Millboard.  Material  made 
from  waste  paper,  rags,  rope,  and 
similar  scrap.  These  are  pulped 
and  hydraulically  pressed  into 
sheets  varying  from  to  h  inch 
thick  and  up  to  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  in 
size.  Millboard  is  used  for  rail¬ 
way  cari’iage  panelling  and  parti¬ 
tions,  and  for  book  binding,  etc. 

Millennium  (Lat.  mdle,  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  annus,  a  year).  Period  of 
1,000  years.  The  term  is  used 
specifically  of  the  ancient  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
Whereas  many  of  the  later  Jew's, 
basing  the  idea  on  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  O.T.  prophecies, 
looked  forward  to  the  earthly  mil¬ 
lennium  as  the  final  goal,  the 
Christian  idea,  based  upon  Rev. 
20,  was  of  a  prelude  to  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  heaven. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
S.  John,  w'ho  foresaw'  Satan  being 
bound  and  the  martyrs  dwelling 
with  Christ  for  1,000  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  Satan,  loosed 
again,  was  to  make  his  last  assault 
upon  the  saints  before  being  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  doctrine 
of  the  millennium,  also  known  as 
chiliasm  (Gr.  chilioi,  a  thousand), 
was  condemned  because  of  the 
excesses  to  which  it  gave  rise  ;  but 
it  still  exists  in  various  forms  and 
it  formed  part  of  the  creed  of 
several  Evangelical  divines.  See 
Adventists  ;  Anabaptists  ;  Anti¬ 
christ  ;  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

Millepora.  Name  given  to  a 
family  of  hydrocoralines  which 
occur  in  the  warmer  seas.  They 
form  large  chalky  masses,  covered 
with  tiny  pores  through  which 
the  polyps  protrude.  These  small 
pores  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
around  a  larger  central  one,  from 
which  protrudes  a  polyp  provided 
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with  a  mouth  and  specialised  to 
act  as  the  feeding  member  of  the 
group.  The  smaller  pores  are 
occupied  by  polyps  of  longer  body, 
whose  function  is  to  catch  the 
prey  and  pass  it  to  the  mouth  ol 
the  feeding  polyp.  Below  the 
surface  of  the  coral  ”  are  numer¬ 
ous  canals,  which  connect  the 
different  polyps  into  one  com¬ 
pound  organism.  See  Coral. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer  (1874- 
1942).  A  New  Yorker,  educated 
at  Barnard  College,  she  married 
Henry  Miller  in  1899,  and  was  a 
prominent  figure  socially.  Her 
publications  included  The  Modern 
Obstacle,  1903 ;  The  Charm 
School,  1919  (dramatised  with 
Robert  Milton,  and  produced  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  London); 
The  Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist, 
1920;  Forsaking  All  Others,  1930; 
The  Rising  Star,  1935.  A  set  of 
nostalgic  short  poems.  The  White 
Cliffs,  aroused  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain  and  U.S.A.,  at  the  time  of 
the  threatened  German  invasion  in 
1940.  A  film  version  appeared  in 
1944.  The  author  died  Aug.  23, 
1942,  and  a  Life  by  her  husband 


appeared  in  1945. 

Miller,  Hugh  (1802-56).  Scot¬ 
tish  geologist  and  writer.  Born  at 
Cromarty,  Oct.  10,  1802,  ho  was 

apprenticed  as 

"'■.if-',,'  AJw  _ 


next  year  pub- 
lished  Scenes 
and  Legends 
Hugh  MHler,  of  ]sforth 

Scottish  geologist  Reotland. 


Miller,  Joaquitt.  Ren  name  of 
Cincinncatiis  Heine  Miller  (r.  1837- 


1913),  an  American  ballad  writer 


toaquin  B/iiller 
American  poet 


who  for  a  time 
c  n  j  o  y  e  d  a 
vogue  a.s  a 
primitive  poet. 
He  was  born 
in  Indiana, 
and  served  as 
a  volunteer  in 
Walker’s  Ni¬ 
caragua  expe¬ 
dition.  In  1863 
he  beeamc  a 


barri.stcr,  and  in  1870  a  county 
court  judge  in  Oregon.  Later  he 
worked  as  a  journalist.  He  died 
Feb.  17,  1913.  His  8ongs  of  the 
Sierras,  1871,  achieved  a  auecess 
that  his  later  doggerel  did  not  sus¬ 
tain.  (Umsu.U  Lives,  M.  S.  Peter¬ 
son,  1937  ;  M.  M.  Marberry,  1954. 


Miller,  Joe  (1684-1738).  An 
English  comedian.  An  entirely 
illiterate  man,  who  is  said  to 
have  married 
because  he 
wanted  some¬ 
one  at  hand 
to  read  his 
parts  to  him, 
he  mad(‘  his 
first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov. 

28,  1799,  as  „  Joe  Miller, 

Teague  in  Sir  English  comedian 

Robert  Howard’s  comedy  Tlu* 
Committee,  and  subseipiently  won 
success  as  a  low  comedian  in  many 
comedies  by  Steele,  Congreve^  Kar- 
quliar,  and  Vanbrugh.  H(‘  dic'd 
Aug.  16,  1738.  The  year  afiur  his 
death,  John  Mottley,  tins  dramatist, 
brought  out  a  collection  of  jocular 
anecdotes,  Joe  Miller’s  Jc'sts  ;  or 


1859,  he  was  I'lc'ctecl  deputy  for 
Paris  in  1885  as  a  Radical- 
Socialist,  and  in  1887  was  made  a 
inmnbi'r  of  tlu^  budget  e.omniittee. 
lie  gave  spc'cial  attention  to 
s()(ua,l  (pu'stioiiH,  liscid  ri'form, 
and  the'  cdiaimpioning  of  workimui’s 
syndicate's.  Hc'  bc'canu'  hauler  of 
Hk^  Socialists,  Imt  his  acceptance 
of  odiec'  as  minister  of  Commerce  in 
WahU'ek-  Roussc'au’s  govc'rnment 
of  18!)9  led  to  Ins  ('xpiilsion  from 
tli('  party  in  1904.  In  1909  Briand 
ni  ado  h  i  m 
minister  of 

public  works,  ''hA  M 

and  ill  1912  b('  ft 

bc'camc',  for  a  s? 

year,  P  o  i  ii-  ElG’ 

c'iircVs  minislii'i'  j  '> 

lit  War.  Ho  was  K 

n'callt'd  on  tlu^ 

o u  t  b  r (' a k  o  C  "a.  MMII 

t  fu'  First  Grcsil)  Alex.  Millerand, 

War,  but  in  Ereneh  statesman 

1915  lu^  again  uhhuh 

resigned,  and  remaiiu'd  out  of  office 
until  apf)()int(Hl  eommissioner- 
genc'ral  for  Alsaec'  -  luiiTaine  in 
1918.  lie  su(HH'('d('d  ( di'iiK'iieeau  as 
[iremic'.r,  Jan.,  1920,  Ix'eoming  also 
fon'ign  sec.rc'iary,  Wlu'n  I’rc'sident 
Dc'scduuiel  rc'sigiu'd  the  following 
Sc'pternber,  Millerand  was  elixitcd 
in  bis  filace  ;  but  in  May,  1924, 
llc'rriot,  whose'  i^artel  den  (Janches 
luul  secured  a  majority  at  the 
('!('(', tioiis  in  May,  rc'fused  to  form  a 
government  uiuh'r  Ids  presidc'Ticy. 
Milhwand  fornu'd  an  alternative 
e.abiue)t,  hub  tlic^  ('hambc'r  refused 
to  rcxuignir.e  it  ;  lu'-  tlu'rc'upon  re¬ 
signed  the  prt\si(I('ne.y  and  virtu¬ 
ally  forsook  fuiblie  lifex  He  died 
April  6,  1943. 

Miller  Effect.  T  erm  in  elec¬ 
tronics.  It  refers  to  the  energy 


Alex.  Millerand, 
French  statesman 
Uriii'i  i\laau(’l 


In  1839  a  letter  published  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  Auchterarder  case 
(see  Free  Church  of  Scotland) 
brought  him  into  prominence  with 
the  Evangelical  party  in  Scotland, 
who  appointed  him  editor  of  the 
journal  they  established  to  advo¬ 
cate  their  policy.  It  was  known 
as  The  Witness,  the  first  issue 
appearing  on  Jan.  15,  1840,  and  it 
appeared  bi-weekly.  Miller  was  the 
editor,  and  later  also  its  owner 
until  his  death.  Temporarily 
insane  through  overwork,  he  shot 
himself,  Dec.  23,  1856. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  founded  1843, 
Miller  was  widely  known  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  education,  franchise,  and 
other  reforms.  But  his  reputation 
rests  on  his  popular  works  on  geo¬ 
logy  :  The  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
1841,  and  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,  1847. 


The  Wit’s  Vadc  Mecum,  which  he 
unwarrantably  fathered  upon  him. 

Miller,  Philip  (1691-1771). 
A  British  botanist.  He  was  born 
near  Greenwich,  and  in  1722 
was  appointed  curator  of  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  holding 
his  po.st  until  1739.  He  dic'd  at 
Chelsea,  Dec.  18,  1771.  Miller’s 
great  work,  The  Gardener’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  first  appeared  in  1724. 

Miller,  William  (1796-1882), 
Scottish  engraver.  He  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  May  28,  1796.  He 
is  best  remembered  for  his  engrav¬ 
ings  after  Turner,  which  Huskin 
valued  highly.  Hc  also  engraved 
Turner’s  work  in  the  England  and 
Wales  series,  and  illustrated  in 
engraving  Rogers’s  poems  and 
Scott’s  works.  Hc  died  at  Miller- 
ffeld,  Jan.  20,  1882. 

Millerand,  Alexandre  (1859- 
1943).  A  French  president.  A 
barrister,  born  in  Paris  on  Feb.  10, 


fed  back  from  the  anodes  to  the 
grid  circuit  of  a  thermionic  valve, 
through  the  internal  capacitance 
iK'l.wtMui  thesis  electr()(li\s. 

Miller  Indices.  Tt'rm  refer¬ 
ring  to  tlie  method  of  dohning  a 
set  of  parallel  {iIjuk'h  in  a  crystal 
which  are  b(6ng  usi'.d  in  rellecting 
incident  X-ra,yH. 

Millerite  or  NigivHL  Pyrites, 
OR  CaphuiARY  Pyrites.  Mineral 
consisting  of  nickel  sulphide  (NiS) 
with  traces  of  cobalt,  copper,  and 
iron.  It  crystallises  in  the  hexag¬ 
onal  system,  but  usually  occurs  as 
lino  hair-like  (iiystals  witlx  a  brassy- 
yellow  metallic  appearance.  It 
forms  nodules  in  clay-ironstone 
and  in  veins  with  otiicr  nickel  and 
cobalt  minerals  as  in  (’ornwall, 
Saxony,  and  Ontario. 

Miller’s  Thumb.  Popular 
name  for  the  small  freshwater  fish, 
Coitus  gohio.  It  is  better  known 
under  the  name  biiUbcad  {q»v.). 
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Millet.  A  general  term  for  a 
number  of  botanically  diverse 
grasses  grown  for  both  grain  and 
forage  and  constituting  important 
sources  of  human  food  in  China, 
India,  S.  Russia,  the  Balkans,  and 
Africa.  I'oxtaii  millet  or  Italian 
millet  {Seta.ria  italica),  broom 
corn  or  proso  millet  {Panicum 
miliacewm),  barnyard  or  Japanese 
millet  {Echinochloa  frumentacea), 
pearl  millet  {Peiinisetum  glaucum) 
and  finger  millet  {Eleusine  cora- 
cana)  are  all  grown  extensively. 
Like  the  sorghums,  the  millets  are 
Old  World  plants,  but  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  U.S.A.,  where 
their  popularity  as  forage  plants 
has,  however,  declined  since  the 
introduction  of  Sudan  grass.  Con¬ 
siderable  heat  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  millets,  which  are  very 
susceptible  to  damage  by  frost. 
See  Sorghum. 

Millet,  Jean  Fuan^ois  (1814- 
75).  A  French  painter.  Born  at 
Gruchy,  near  Cherbourg,  Oct.  4, 
1814,  the  son  of  peasants,  he  re¬ 
ceived  early  instruction  from 
Mouchel  and  Langlois.  He  w’ent  to 
Paris  with  a  scholarship,  1836,  and 
entered  Delaroche’s  studio,  where 
Diaz  and  Rousseau  were  also  stu¬ 
dents.  He  began  by  painting 
nudes  and  imitations  of  Watteau, 
e.g.  L’Amour  Vainqiieur.  For  a 
time  he  painted  signs  at  Cherbourg, 
returning  to  Paris  in  1842.  Milk 
Woman  w'as  accepted  by  the  Salon 
in  1844,  but  Oedipus  Unbound 
provoked  hostility.  By  1849  Millet 
had  sufficient  independence  to 
settle  at  Barbizon  and  paint  pic¬ 
tures  of  peasant  life,  for  the  natural¬ 
istic,  dignified,  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  which  he  has  few 
equals.  Some  of  his  pictures  have 
become,  through  reproduction. 


Self-portrait  in  crayon,  1846-47 


world-famous.  The  Sowers  was 
exhibited  in  1851  ;  The  Gleaners, 
1857  ;  The  Angelus,  and  Death  and 
the  Woodcutter,  1859  ;  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  1863.  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  1873  to  decorate  the 
Pantheon  with  the  Four  Seasons, 
but  only  charcoal  studies  were 
produced.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1875. 
See  Angelus ;  consult  Lives,  A. 
Sensier,  Eng.  trans.  H.  de  Kay, 
1881  ;  J.  C.  Ady,  1910;  P.  Gsell, 
1928,  Pron.  Meelay. 

Mill  Hm.  Dist.  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  bor.  of  Hendon.  Mainly  resi¬ 
dential,  it  lies  about  8  m.  JSF.W.  of 
London,  and  is  served  by  rly.,  an 
arterial  road,  and  London  Trans¬ 
port.  The  old  village,  at  an 
elevation  of  400  ft.,  commands 
delightful  views.  Here  are  Mill 
Plill  school  {v.i,) ;  the  London  univ. 
observatory  {see  illus.  p.  6168) ; 
the  National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  opened  1950;  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Paul  1829-36:  S. 


Jean  Francois  liilillet.  TJie  Wood  Sawyers,  a  notable  example  ot  bis  worX 
oo'irteav  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Joseph’s  missionary  college ;  the 
Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers’  cot¬ 
tage  homes  ;  the  national  institute 
for  medical  research ;  and  the 
h.q.  of  the  Tiliddlesex  Regiment. 
S.  Vincent's  convent  w^as  once 
known  as  Littieberries  House,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Charles  II, 
and  to  have  had  Nell  Gwynn  as 
occupant.  On  the  site  of  Mill  Hill 
school  were  the  gardens  of  Peter 
Collinson  (1694-1768),  naturalist 
and  antiquary.  Wm.  Wilberforce 
lived  at  High  wood.  Pop.  17,146. 

Mill  HHl  School.  English 
public  school.  Founded  in  1807 
as  a  school  for  the  sons  of  non¬ 
conformists,  its  constitution  was 
remodelled  in  1869.  It  has  a  fine 
range  of  buildings,  standing  in 
grounds  of  70  acres,  at  Mil!  BUll, 
Middlesex,  accommodation  being 
provided  for  about  400  boys.  The 
school  is  divided  into  upper,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  lower,  and  there  are  clas¬ 
sical  and  modern  sides.  Although 
mainly  supported  by  nonconform¬ 
ists,  it  has  no  sectarian  tests.  There 
are  scholarships  to  the  universities 
and  to  the  school  itself.  A  gate  of 
honour  commemorates  200  old 
boys  killed  in  the  First  Great  War. 

Millibar.  Thousandth  part  of  a 
bar,  the  meteorological  unit  of 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  C.G.S. 
system.  The  older  practice  of 
speaking  of  atmospheric  pressure 
as  equal  to  so  many  inches,  or 
millimetres,  is  open  to  objection, 
for  these  are  units  of  length,  not  of 
pressure.  A  bar  (a  million  dynes 
to  the  sq.  cm.)  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury 
750*1  millimetres,  or  29*53  inches, 
high  at  0°  C.  in  lat.  45"*.  The  milli¬ 
bar  has  been  used  by  the  British 
meteorological  office  since  May, 
1914.  See  Meteorology. 

Millieme,  An  Egyptian  copper 
coin.  It  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
piastre,  oi  the  one-thousandth  of 
an  Egyptian  pound.  The  ^  piastre 
is  called  5  milliemes.  See  Piastre. 

Millikan,  Robert  Andrews 
(1868-1953).  American  physicist. 
Bom  at  Morrison,  Ill.,  March  22, 
1868,  he  was  educated  at  Columbia 
and  German  universities  and  be¬ 
came  assistant  in  physics  at 
Chicago  in  1896.  By  1910  he  was 
professor,  and  in  1921  chairman 
of  the  executive  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  di¬ 
rector  of  its  Norman  Bridge  labora¬ 
tory.  There,  as  at  Chicago,  his 
studies  and  writings  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  living  physicists, 
his  work  on  electrons  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Nobel  prize,  1923. 
Millikan  established  the  common 
identity  of  electrons,  measured 
the  charge  of  an  electron  by  means 
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of  tlie  oil -drop  experiment  {q.v.), 
and  did  valuable  work  on  photo¬ 
electric  effects.  Among  his  books 
are  Science  and  Life,  1923  ;  Evo¬ 
lution  in  Science  and  Religion, 
1927 ;  Time,  Matter,  and  Values, 
1932 ;  Cosmic  Ra,ya,  1939  ;  and 
an  autobiography,  1951.  He  died 
in  California,  Dec.  19,  1953. 

Millin,  Sabah  Gertrude.  Con¬ 
temporary  South  African  writer, 
native  of  Cape  Province.  She  pub¬ 
lished  her  first  novel,  The  Dark 
River,  in  1920,  and  a  series  of 
dramatic  studies  mostly  against  an 
African  background  ;  Mary  Glenn, 
1925  ;  An  Artist  in  the  Family, 

1927  ;  The  Coming  of  the  Lord, 

1928  ;  Three  Mon  Die,  1934 ;  What 
Hath  a  Man  ?,  1938.  She  pub¬ 
lished  a  war  diary  in  3  vols.,  1944- 
46,  and  a  series  of  plays  based  on 
the  life  of  Gen.  Smuts.  The  Night  is 
Long,  1941,  was  autobiographical. 

Milling;.  Method  of  machining 
to  obtain  a  desired  size  or  shape 
•on  the  surface  of  a  work-piece  by 
removing  lavers  of  material  with 
o  rotating  multi -toothed  cutter. 
Usually  the  work-piece  is  mounted 
on  the  machine  tabic  and  moved 
past  the  cutter.  The  latter  is 
known  as  a  mill  and  in  its  simplest 
form  is  made  from  a  cylinder  of 
cutting  steel  by  machining  and 
grinding  a  scries  of  cutting  edges 
or  teeth  longitudinally  on  its 
circumference.  These  teeth  may 
be  straight  or  helical,  and  may 
extend  radially  down  the  end  faces 
of  the  cylinder  so  that  they  will 
cut  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  Usually  the  cut  is 
wide  and  deep,  although  the  actual 
cuttings  are  relatively  thin.  There 
are  two  methods  of  milling  :  (u) 
up-cut,  in  which  the  mill  teeth  tend 
to  push  the  work-piece  away  as 
they  rotate,  and  {b)  down-cut,  in 
which  the  teeth  tend  to  draw  the 
work-piece  closer  in  as  they  rotate. 

Milling  is  the  name  given  to 
serrations  stamped  on  the  edges 
of  more  valuable  coins,  preventing 
the  fraud  which  can  be  perpetrated 
by  skimming  metal  from  the 
edges  of  unmilled  coins  whilst 
leaving  them  apparently  un¬ 
touched.  For  milling,  i.e.  griniling 
grain,  see  Flour  Mill. 

Millipede.  Group  of  arthropods, 
which, with  the  centipedes ,  form  the 
zoological  class  Myriapoda  (many¬ 
footed).  They  have  long,  rounded 
and  segmented  bodies,  with  a  hard 
chitinous  covering,  and  usually 
two  pairs  of  legs  on  each  segment. 
Their  legs  are  certainly  numerous, 
but  do  not  justify  the  name 
“  thousand -footed.”  They  differ 
from  the  centipedes  in  being  vege¬ 
tarian,  and  they  lack  the  poison 


Millport,  Buteshire.  View  oi  the  town  and  southern  shore  ot  Great  Cumbrae 

Island 


claw's.  Great  Britain  has  several 
species,  which  may  ho  found  lurk¬ 
ing  under  stones  in  the  daytime 
and  rolling  themselves  into  a  coil 
when  disturbed.  They  can  do 
harm  to  crops  especially  if  they 
become  numerous,  when  they  are 
best  cheeked  by  dressings  of  lime 
and  soot.  /S'cc  Myriapoda. 


Miliom.  Town  and  rural  dist. 


of  Cumberland, 
stands  on  the 


England. 


Millom 
of  the 
of  the 
9 


m. 


Millom  arms 


VV.  side 
estuary 
Duddon 

from  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  with  a 
riy.  station.  The 
chief  building  is 
the  church  of 
Holy  Trinity, 
partly  Norman, 

1  w  * 

with  some  very 
interesting  features.  Millom  grew 
up  around  a  castle  built  here  abouti 
1100  ;  this  was  long  the  rosidemeo 
of  the  liuddlestonc  family,  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  its  lords  had 
the  power  of  sentencing  their 
dependents  to  death.  It  was  be¬ 
sieged  during  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
now  a  ruin.  Millom  owes  its  mod¬ 
ern  growth  to  the  development  of 
the  Furness  coal  and  iron  field. 
Iron  ore  is  mined  here,  and  there 
are  large  furnaces  and  ironworks. 
Pop.  (1951)  rural  dist.,  13,428. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The.  Novel 
by  George  Eliot  {q.v.),  published  in 
1860.  tier  Riird  work  of  fiction  and 
second  long  novel,  it  is  a  eoin- 
panion  work  to  the  earlier  Adam 
Bede,  as  a  close  and  detailed  pic¬ 
ture  of  English  provincial  life.  Its 
prime  interest  is  as  a  study  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  preserving 
some  of  the  most  eharming  recol¬ 
lections  of  childhood  to  be  found  in 
English  literature,  and,  further,  it 
contains  a  series  of  masterly  i)or. 
traits  of  the  other  members  of  tho 
Tulliver  family. 

Millport, 

Police  burgh  and 
watering  -place 
of  Buteshire, 

Scotland.  It 
stands  on  the 
S.  side  of  the 
island  of  Great 
Cumbrae,  in  the  Millport  arms 


Eirth  of  Clyde,  24  m.  SH.W.  of 
( h’cervoc'.k.  Th(‘.  (hief  buildings  are 
the  “  Garrison  ”  and  the  episcopal 
(‘uthedraL  Here  is  a  marine  bio¬ 
logical  siai.ion,  and  for  visiinrs 
llu're  are  goll'  links,  boating,  bath¬ 
ing,  el.e.  Millport  has  a  regular 
steamboat  sinviet^  with  the  ports 
on  the  Clyde.  'Tlic  opening  of  the 
s(M  on  which  it  siands  is  called 
Millport  Bay.  Pop.  (1951)  2,012, 

Mills,  Bertuam  Waostaef 
( 1 S73-1938).  British  showman. 
The  son  of  a  e.oaeli- builder,  Mills 
was  born  in  London,  Aug.  11, 
LS73,  Uiiul  acquired  a  familiarity 
witli  horses  when  be  entered  his 
father’s  busiiUNSs  at  the  age  of  15. 
During  tlu^  First  Grc^at  War  he 
serveil  as  a  ('.aptain  in  the  R.A.iS.C., 
and  in  1921  founded  the  eireins 
which  bore  his  mune.  Eor  the 
first  eight  yt^ars  he  limited  him¬ 
self  to  an  annual  production  at 
()lymi)ia,  \vln(di  ran  for  live  weeks 
during  t  li 
C  b  r  i  H  t  m  a,  s 
season;  Imt 
in  1  92 9  h  e 
stiarted  the 
Ihirtram  Mills 
tenficd  H  h  0  w, 
which  toureiJ 
Gi’oat  Britain 
frotn  April  to 
Get.  eatdi  year.  Bertram  Mills, 
The  equipiiumt  showman 

and  umimals  filled  four  special 
trains  and  75  lorim^s.  The  Olympia 
show  emjfioyed  4,000  peojile,  and 
the  cost  of  firodnction  was  from 
£15,000  to  £20,000  weekly. 

Bertram  Mills  was  a  member  of 
the  L.C.Cj.  from  1928  to  1938.  He 
was  at  one  fame  a  well-known 
brecHler  and  judge  of  hackney 
ImrnesH  horses,  and  used  always  to 
enter  his  “  Old  Times  ”  stago- 
(!oacb  for  the  coaching  marathon 
from  Hyde  Jhirk  to  the  Richmond 
lu)rse  show.  He  died  April  16, 
1938,  and  tlie  Bertram  Mills 
cinuis  passed  to  his  two  sons. 

Mills,  dOHN  (b.  1908).  British 
actor,  bom  Feb.  22,  1908,  in 
Buffolk.  He  started  in  the  chorus 
at  the  London  Hij)podromo,  1929, 
and  long  appeared  in  revues  and 
musical  comedies,  though  his 
Cockney  soldier  in  Red  Night, 
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1036,  showed  his  aetino;  abilities. 
In  Men  in  Rliaclow,  1942,  and 
Duet  for  Two  Hands,  1945,  he 
had  stronger 
parts  in  plays 
written  by  his 
wife,  Mary 
Hayley  Bell. 

In  films  from 
1032,  Mills 
achieved  celeb¬ 
rity  in  Tudor 
Rose,  In  Which 
^^’'e  Serve,  The  John  Mills, 
Way  to  the 

(Stars,  etc.;  and  from  1945  he  wms 
playing  leads  in  Waterloo  Road, 
Great  Expectations,  Scott  of  the 
Antarctic, Mr.  Polly,  Rocking  Horse 
Winner,  Morning  Departure,  etc. 

Mills  Grenade.  Standard  hand 
grenade  of  the  British  army.  See 
Grenade. 

MiH  Springs,  Battle  of. 
Federal  victory  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  Jan.^lS,  1862.  The  Con¬ 
federate  lines  defending  the  South 
from  invasion  by  the  Federala 
were,  at  Mill  Springs,  a  village 
some  10  m.  W.  of  Somerset, 
Kentucky,  held  by  General  J.  B. 
Crittenden.  With  the  opening  of 
the  1862  campaign  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas  advanced  towards  this 
place  with  a  force  of  4,000  men. 
Crittenden  hastened  to  meet  him, 
and  launched  an  attack  which 
■flcvcloped  into  a  fierce  fight.  The 
Confederate  forces,  des^nte  their 
valoTir,  "were  driven  back  and 
routed  with  heavy  loss.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Fishing  Creek.  A  national  ceme¬ 
tery  was  afterwards  set  up  here, 
over  700  bodies  being  interred 
therein.  See  American  Civil  War. 

Millstone.  Wheel  or  circular 
mass  of  rock  used  for  grinding 
grain.  The  best  rocks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  are  the  burr  stones  of  France, 
being  hard  and  porous.  They  are 
found  in  the  Tertiary  of  the  Paris 
basin,  and  large  millstones  are 
usually  built  up.  The  German 


millstones  are  a  basaltic  lava  found 
near  Cologne.  Sandstones  and 
grits  are  used  for  millstones,  the 
characteristics  of  which  should  be 
open  or  cellular  structure,  tough¬ 
ness  and  hardness,  as  the  coarse 
granular  sandstone  found  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  U.S.A. 
Millstones  are  being  gradually 
superseded  by  steel  rollers  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  See  Milling. 

Millstone  Grit.  Name  given 
to  a  group  of  coarse  sandstones  and 
fine  siliceous  conglomerates  occur¬ 
ring  above  the  carboniferous 
limestone  and  below  the  coal 
measures  of  N.  England.  Sand¬ 
stones  of  similar  age  but  separated 
from  the  N.  England  deposits  are 
also  known  by  the  same  name. 
English  Millstone  Grit  was  laid 
down  as  a  great  delta  extending 
from  the  Solway?-  Firth  S.  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  thence  curving  E.  across 
England  through  Lincolnshire  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  river  res¬ 
ponsible  flowed  S.  and  bad  tribu¬ 
taries  draining  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  Scandinavia.  The 
rock  is  used  for  building  purposes 
and  to  make  grindstones. 

MillwalL  District  of  London. 
It  is  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  forms  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  met.  hor.  of 
Poplar,  and  has  Limehouse  Reach 
on  the  W.,  Cubitt  Town  E.,  the 
West  India  Docks  N.,  and  Millwall 
Docks  S-  The  last  named  have  an 
area  of  234  acres,  35^  acres  of 
which  are  covered  with  water.  The 
entrance  lock  in  Limehouse  Reach 
is  450  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft. 
deep  at  high-water  spring  tides. 
Opened  1864,  Millwall  Docks  w’ere 
linked  with  West  India  Docks  in 
1929  as  part  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  scheme,  and  thereby 
linked  with  Blackwall  Reach. 
There  are  large  silos,  granaries, 
and  warehouses  for  storing  sugar. 
Trade  is  done  principally  with  the 
Baltic  and  N.  Europe  and  the 
Americas.  Much  damage  was  done 
by  German  bombs  in  1940.  The 
name  Millwall  is  derived 
from  seven  windmills, 
which  stood  on  the  wall 
built  here  to  keep  the 
Thames  from  overflowing 
at  high  tide. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart 
(1791-1868).  British  his¬ 
torian.  He  was  born  in 
London,  Nov.  10,  1791, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Brasenose,  Oxford.  He 
won  the  Newdigate  prize, 
became  fellow  of  Brase¬ 
nose,  and  was  ordained 
in  1816.  During  1821-30 
he  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.  In  1835  he 


was  appointed  canon  of  ITest- 
minster  and  rector  of  8.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  and  in  1849  he  became 

dean  of  S. 
Paul’s,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he 
held  until  his 
death  near 
Ascot,  Sept.  24, 
186S. 

His  History 
of  the  J  ews, 
18  2  9,  gave 
offence  bj'  his 
treatment  o  f 
Jewish  history  from  the  secular 
point  of  view.  He  wrote  History  of 
Christianitj"  under  the  Empire, 
1840,  bnt  his  great  work  was 
History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
1854-56.  He  edited  what  was  long 
accepted  as  the  standard  edition 
of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  also  wrote  a 
Life  of  Gibbon,  1839. 

Milne,  George  Francis 
1st  Baron  (1866—1948).  British 
soldier.  He  was  born  Nov.  5, 
1866,  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1885,  and  after  serving  in  the 
Sudan  in  1898,  fought  in  the  S. 
African  War.  During  the  First 
Great  War  he  commanded  the 
British  contingent  in  Salonica  in 
1916,  wns  responsible  for  defensive 
operations  against  the  Bulgarians, 
and  in  1918  for  the  offensive 
which  ended  in  their  capitulation. 
After  commanding  the  army  of  the 
Black  Sea,  he  retired  in  1920.  He 
became  lieut.-gen.  in  1917,  was 
knighted  in  1918,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  field  marshal  in  1928.  From 
1926  he  was  chief  of  the  imperial 
general  staff,  until  in  1933  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  and  made 
governor  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
resigning  ini 938.  From  1929  to  1 946 
he  held  the  liighly  honoured  posi- 
ti(Dn  of  master  gunner,  S.  James’s 
Park.  He  died  Mnrch  23,  1948, 
Milne,  Alan  Alexander  (1882 
-1956).  British  author  and  play- 
wTight.  Born  Jan.  IS,  1882,  he 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
began  his  career  as  Journalist  in 
London  in  1903.  Assistant  editor 
of  Punch,  1906-14,  he  collected  his 
contributions  into  such  light¬ 
hearted  volumes  as  The  Day’s 
End,  1910 ;  Once  a  Week,  1914 ;  and 
If  I  May,  1920.  The  appearance 
in  1924  of  When  We  Were  Very 
Young,  a  book  of  children’s  verses, 
of  which  the  central  figure, 
Christopher  Robin,  wms  his  son, 
set  Milne  among  the  most  popular 
wnitera  of  his  day.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Winnie-the-Pooh,  1926  ; 
Now  We  Are  Six,  1927  ;  The 
House  at  Pooh  Corner,  1928,  Later- 


Millstone  as  used  in  the  Bliddle  East  for  grinding 
corn  by  hand.  This  form  is  of  great  antiquity 


H.  H.  Milman, 
British  historian 


publications  iiicludefl  Four  Bays'’ 
Wonder,  1933,  and  Ids  autobio¬ 
graphy,  It’s  Too  Late  Now,  1939. 

.  , . ,  Milne’s  ra- 

ther  seiitiineu- 
tal  comedies 
did  well  in  the 
theatre,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr. 
Pirn  Passes 
By,  1919 :  The 
Romantic  Age, 
1920;  The 
A.  A*  Mhne,  Dover  Road, 

Bntish  writer  ^^^2;  The 

Fourth  Wall  (a  crime  play),  1928  ; 
Michael  and  Mary,  1929  ;  Other 
People’s  Lives,  1932.  Toad  of  Toad 
Hall  was  an  adaptation  of  K.  Gra- 
hame’s  The  Wind  m  the  Willows. 
Milne  died  at  his  home  at  Hart- 
field.  Sussex,  Jan.  31,  1956. 

Milne,  Sir  (Archibald) 
Berkeley  (1855-1938).  British 
sailor.  Born  June  2,  1855,  son  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Milne,  Bt.,  ho  was  educated 
at  Wellington  and  entered  the 
Royal  Navy  in  1809.  After  service 
in  the  Traiiskei,  Zulu,  and  Egypt¬ 
ian  wars,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
royal  yacht  Osborne.  Second-in- 
command  ,  Atlantic  Fleet,  1905-00 ; 
commander  of  the  2nd  division, 
Home  Fleet,  1908-10,  he  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
1912  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
Great  War.  He  was  criticised  for 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  German 
cruisers  Breslau  and  Gooben  into 
Turkish  waters,  but  the  Admiralty 
exonerated  him,  and  he  was  given 
the  Nore  command.  In  1921  Milne 
published  The  Flight  of  the  Goeben 
and  Breslau.  He  was  promoted 
admiral  in  1911,  retired  1919,  and 
died  July  5,  1938,  leaving  no  heir 
to  the  baronetcy. 

Milne,  Edward  Arthur  (1890- 
1950).  British  scientist.  Born  at 
Hull,  Feb.  14,  1896,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  there  and  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  going  to  the 
munitions  inventions  dept,  at 
Portsmouth,  1916.  Elected  a  fellow 
of  Trinity,  1019,  he  held  several 
academic  posts  before  receiving  the 
new  Rouse  Ball  chair  of  mathem¬ 
atics  at  Oxford,  1929.  He  studied 
mathematical  aspects  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  nature  and 
atmospheres.  Elected  h’.R.S.  in 
1926,  he  was  awarded  in  1935  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astrono¬ 
mical  Society  (of  which  he  was 
president,  1943-45)  ;  in  1941  the 
royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  pub.  Thermodynamics  of  the 
Stars,  1930 ;  the  White  Dwarf 
Stars,  1932  ;  and  other  works.  He 
died  Sept.  22,  1950,  in  Dublin. 


Milne,  John  (1850-1913).  Brit¬ 
ish  seismologist.  Born  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and  educated  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  he  worked  for 
some  years  as  a  mining  engineer. 
Appointed  1 87  5  prof  essor  o  f  geology 
and  mining  in  tho  Imperial  En¬ 
gineering  College  at  Tokyo,  a  post 
ho  held  for  twenty  years,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  seismic  survey  of  Japan. 
Milne  was  one  of  tho  pioneers  of  tho 
systematic  study  of  earthquakes, 
and  as  secretary  of  the  soismo- 
logical  committee  of  the  British 
Association  was  chietly  responsible 
for  setting  up  seismologicial  stations 
all  over  the  world.  Ho  invented 
various  forms  of  seismographs,  and 
wrote  two  standard  works,  l^arth- 
quakes  and  other  Earth  Move¬ 
ments,  1883  ;  ^Seismology,  1898. 
He  died  July  31,  1913. 

Milner,  Alfred  Milner,  1st 
Viscount  (1854-1925).  British  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  statesman.  Born 

of  English  pa¬ 
rents  at  Bonn, 
M  a  r  c  h  2  3, 
1854,  he  was 
educated  in 
Germany,  at 
King’s  College, 
Loiulon,  a  n  d 
Balliol  Ckilh'gi*, 
Oxford,  where 
.j  he  had  an  c‘X- 

' rh  /  i  o  n  a  I  1  y 

/  brilliant 

Mu«eU  “'■‘re*-’'’' 

with  a  li'llow- 

ship  at  New  College.  He  becatm^ 
a  barrister  and  journalist. 

His  public  career  really  began 
with  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  G.  J.  Gosebon.  This  led  to  his 
appointment  as  uuder-seeretary 
for  finance  in  Egypt,  1889-92,  and 
chairman  of  th(‘,  board  of  inland 
revenue,  1892-97,  Ho  was  creatiMl 
K.C.B.  in  1895,  and  in  1897  was 
vmt  as  governor  of  the  Oap(‘, 
conducting  negotiations  with  Kru¬ 
ger  before  the  South  African  War. 
He  remained  at  his  post  during  the 
straggle,  took  part  in  tho  ptuice 
negotiations,  and  afterwards  was 
governor  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies  until  1905, 
Conscious  possibly  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  his  imperialism  had  aroUHtnl 
among  Liberals,  Milner,  who  had 
been  made  a  baron  in  1901  and  a 
viscount  in  1902,  remained  in  re¬ 
tirement  for  some  years,  although 
he  emerged  to  denounce  the  budget 
of  1909.  In  1910  his  former  oppo¬ 
nent,  Lloyd  George,  chose  him  as 
one  of  the  small  war  cabinet,  and 
the  two  worked  together  closely  in 
planning  the  final  victory  of  tho 
Albes.  After  the  armistice  Milner 
was  appointed  secretary  for  War. 


Hussell 


He  w-as  colonial  sc'cri'tary,  1919- 
21,  when  lu^  lu^adi'd  a  mission  to 
Egyjit.  H('  di(Hl  May  13,  1925. 
Although  possessed  of  high  ad¬ 
ministrative  gifts,  a  certain  re¬ 
serve  prevented  Milner  from  be¬ 
coming  a  i)0]mlar  ligure.  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  bureaucrat,  and 
opposed  to  progress  of  all  kinds. 
His  writings  ineludo  Lnglaiul  in 
Egypt,  1892;  Credo,  1925.  The 
Milner  Papers,  1897-190.5,  were 
edited  by  0. 

Headlam,  1931 

Milngavie. 

Police  burgh  of 

Dunbarton-  4 

shire,  Scotland. 

N.VV.  ot  Glas-  Milni^avie  aims 

gow,  on  the 

banks  of  Aliander  Water,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Kelvin.  Tho  town  is 
mainly  residential.  Imlustries  in¬ 
clude  light  engineering  and  the 
making  of  paqier,  seicinijlie  instru¬ 
ments,  spectacle  fraim’iH,  bedding, 
mineral  watiors,  and  paint.  Pop. 
(1951)  7,885.  /b'oa.  mill-guy. 

Milo  DR  Melds.  Island  of  Greece, 
the  most  south-wi'stm’ly  of  the 
Cyclades  ((f.v,).  It  is  14  m.  in 
length  by  8  m.  wicU%  liaving  an  area 
of  00  sq.  m.  Of  voleanie.  origin, 
itri.ses  in  Mt.  St.  Elias  to  2,540  ft. 
A  long  inlet  opening  on  tho 
N.W.  alTords  oiU‘  of  the  best 
natural  harbours  in  tlu's  Ixwant. 
The  soil  is  f(‘rtil(\  yi(‘lding  cereals  ; 
sulphur,  gyjisum,  (‘te.,  are  found. 
Plaka,  the  capital,  stands  on 
the  N.E,  shore  of  the  inlet.  Port 
Milo  is  sitimtial  n(‘a,r  tlu^  site  of 
aneiimt  M(4os.  Here  wm-e  found 
the  statiu^  of  Posiudon,  now  in  the 
Athens  Museum,  the  Aschqiiiis,  in 
th(^  British  Musmim,  tlu*  Vmius  do 
Milo,  in  t/be  Louvre,  Paris,  and 
otlicu’  works  of  aiieumt  art.  In  the 
prcdustoric  settlmnents  at  Pliylak- 
oj)i,  much  (au4y  pottery  and  some 
jiaiutings  were  excavati^d.  Milo 
was  colonised  suceessively  by  the 
Phomvieians  and  Dorians,  and  fell 
to  tlu^  Athenians  in  410  b. a.  Tho 
Turks  took  posai'ssion  of  the  island 
in  1537.  Pop.  5,000.  .Prrm.  Meclo. 

Milo.  I’amous  athU^te  of  ancient 
tim(‘H,  belonging  to  Crotona,  S. 
Italy.  Ho  gained  many  victories  at 
the  Olympic  and  other  games,  and, 
is  sai(i  on  one  iKscasion  to  have 
carried  a  heifew  on  his  shoulders 
through  the  stadium  at  Olympia, 
and  eaten  it  in  one  day.  In  511 
B.o.  ho  was  geiu'ral  of  tho  army 
which  defeated  tho  Sybarites.  It 
is  said  that  in  his  old  age,  while 
endeavouring  to  rend  a  split 


MILO 


5739 


MILTON 


trunk,  his  hand  was  trapped,  and, 
being  unable  to  get  away,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  wolves.  Pron.  Mylo. 

Milo,  Titus  Annius  (d.  4S  b.c.). 
Roman  politician,  A  member  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  he  was 
largely  responsible,  as  tribune  of 
the  plcbs,  for  securing  the  return  of 
Cicero  from  exile,  57  B.c.  This 
brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Clodiua.  Both  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  Rome  attended  by 
bands  of  armed  gladiators,  and  tlie 
two  bands  meeting  on  one  occasion 
on  the  Appian  Way,  Clodius  w^as 


killed,  52  b.c. 
murder,  Milo 


Arraigned  for  the 
was  defended  by 


Milreis.  Obverse  and  reverse  of  obsolete 
Portuguese  gold  coin;  s  actual  size 

Brazilian  milreis  was  a  gold  coin, 
replaced  in  1942  by  the  cruzeiro 
(in  1946,  lS-96  cruzeiros  to  the  $). 

Miltiades.  Athenian  soldier 
(d.  c.  488  B.c.).  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Stesagoras  as  tyrant  of 


Cicero,  but  a  tumult  arose,  Cicero  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  When 


was  intimidated  and  did  not  de¬ 
liver  his  speech,  and  Milo  was  con¬ 
demned  and  went  into  exile. 
Milo  afterwards  led  a  band  of 
insurgents  in  S.  Italy  and  was 
slain  near  Thurii. 

Milosh  Obrenovitch  (1780- 
1860).  Prince  of  Serbia.  Of  pea¬ 
sant  birth,  he  was  employed  in  the 

„  cattle  trade 

'  Cv;  W  Trio  Bo  If. 


real  name  was 
T  li  e  o  d  o  r  o  - 

Milosh  Obrenovitch, 

Serbian  prince  ,  .  i  ^ 

brother  s  sur¬ 
name,  became  voivode  in  1807, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
rising  against  the  Turks  headed 


not  de-  Darius  I  of  Persia  made  his  expe- 
:aa  con-  dition  into  Scythia,  and  his  return 
exile,  was  overdue,  Miltiades  and  other 
and  of  Greeks,  who  had  been  left  behind  to 
iid  was  guard  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
recommended  that  the  bridge 
(1780-  should  be  destroyed,  hut  their  coun- 
Of  pea-  sel  was  overruled.  The  truth  of 
d  in  the  this  story,  related  in  Herodotus,  has 
>  trade  been  called  in  question.  Miltiades 
5  half-  su bsequently  incurred  the  hostility 
r,  Milan  of  Darius  by  his  conquest  of  Lemnos 
I'ovitch,  and  Imbros,  which  w^ere  subject  to 
vas  al-  Persia,  and  when  Darius  deter- 
known  mined  upon  war  with  Greece,  Mil- 
patriot.  tiades  sought  refuge  in  Athens. 

whose  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten 
Line  was  generals,  and  when,  before  the 
f  d  0  r  o  -  battle  of  Marathon,  opinions  were 
took  his  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
r's  sur-  immediate  attack,  the  bold  policy 
n  1807,  of  Miltiades  carried  the  day.  Under 
■  in  the  his  charge  the  Greeks  gained  their 
headed  memorable  victory,  490  b.c.  {See 


by  Karageorge  (^?.r.).  In  1813  the  Marathon.)  Entru.sted subsequent- 

Turkish  campaign  to  re-establish  ly  with  a  force 

order  drove  the  latter  to  take  of  70  ships  to 

refuge  in  Austria,  but  Milosh  re-  carry  on^  the  " 

maiiied  in  Serbia,  made  his  peace,  war  against  ^  f?-' 

and  was  appointed  voivode  of  the  Persians, 

Rudnik.  In  1815  he  raised  his  Miltiades  at-  ¥ 

standard  against  the  Turks,  drove  tacked  the 

or  bought  them  out  of  the  country,  island  of  Paros 

and  two  years  later  was  elected  but  failed,  and 

prince  of  Serbia,  under  the  was  wounded.  -  ■  *■ 

suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The  next  Indicted  for  soldi er 

twenty  years  were  spent  in  de-  deceiving  tne 


carry  on  tne 
war  against 
the  Persians, 
Miltiades  a  t  - 
tacked  the 
island  of  Paros 
but  failed,  and 
was  w'ounded. 
Indicted  for 
deceiving  the 


I  J 


Miiriades, 
Atheniaa  soldier 


veloping  and  establishing  order  in  people,  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  country.  But  in  1839  Russia,  a  fine  of  50  talents  (about  £12,000), 
who  had  viewed  with  disapproval  and,  being  unable  to  pay,  was 
Milosh’s  independent  spirit  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died, 
friendliness  with  Great  Britain,  He  was  the  father  of  Cimon  (^.r.). 
fomented  an  agitation  which  forced  Pron.  Mil-ty-adeez. 
him  to  abdicate,  and  he  lived  in  Milton.  Town  of  Massachusetts, 
retirement  until  1858,  when,  on  U.S.A.,  in  Norfolk  co.  On  the  Ne- 
the  expulsion  of  Alexander  Kara-  ponset  river,  7  ni.  S.  of  Boston,  it  is 
george,  he  was  again  given  the  served  by  the  New  York,  New 
throne.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1860.  Haven  and  Hartford  rly.  A  resi- 
See  Belgrade.  dential  suburb  of  Boston,  it  in- 

Milreis  or  Milbeas  (Port,  mil-  eludes  the  viUages^of  Lower  Mills, 
reiSf  a  thousand  reis).  Obsolete  Mattapan,  and  Last  Milton,,  in 
Portuguese  gold  coin  nominally  the  Blue  Hills,  on  whose  summit 
worth  4s.  5d.  It  has  been  super-  635  ft.,  is  an  observatory.  Voss 
seded  by  the  escudo  {q.v.).  The  House,  built  in  1773  is  preserved. 


Musical  instruments,  artificial 
limbs,  drugs,  and  chocolate  are 
made.  Settled  in  1636,  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town¬ 
ship  in  1662.  Pop.  (1950)  22,395. 

Milton,  JoHX  (1608-74).  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  and  UTiter.  He  was  born 
in  Bread  Street,  London,  Dec.  9, 
1608.  His  father,  a  scrivener,  was 
Puritan  in  sympathy,  but  a  lover 
of  literature  and  music,  and  the 
child  enjoyed  aU  the  advantages 
of  a  cultivated  home.  Educated 
at  S.  Paul's  and  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  on  leaving  the  univer¬ 
sity  he  retired  to  his  father's 
country  house  at  Horton,  Bucks. 
There  he  spent  1632-38  in  arduous 
study,  and  wrote  among  other 
things  the  exquisite  companion 
idylls,  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso, 
1633  ;  the  masque  Comus,  1634  ; 
and  Lycidas,  1637,  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  his  college  friend,  Edward 
King,  which  apart  from  its  beauty 
is  important  because  in  it  he  first 
openly  proclaimed  adherence  to 
the  Puritan  cause. 

In  May,  1638,  he  set  out  for  the 
Continent,  intending  to  spend  at 
least  three  years  abroad.  But  at 
Naples  news  reached  him  of  civil 
commotion  at  home,  and  thinking 
it  base  to  be  travelling  for 
amusement  ”  while  his  feUow- 
citizena  were  fighting  for  liberty,”' 
he  abandoned  his  projected  tour  in 
Greece  and  returned  to  England, 
Aug.,  1639,  to  find  the  country  on 
the  verge  of  civil  w^ar.  He  was 
already  meditating  a  great  epic 
poem,  but,  lajdng  this  aside,  de¬ 
voted  himself  for  20  years  almost 
entirely  to  politics  and  prose.  His 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce- 
appeared  in  1643-45  ;  Tractate  on 
Education  in  1644,  the  same  year 
as  his  splendid  vindication  of  the- 
liberty  of  the  press,  Areopagitica. 
Immediately  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  he  published  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates,  which 
established  his  position  as  the  most 
eloquent  apologist  of  the  new 
regime,  and  he  was  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  the  committee 
for  foreign  affairs.  He  continued 
to  render  assistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  his  Eikonol-dastes,  1649  ; 
Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano, 
1651;  and  Defensio  Secunda,  1654. 

In  1652  his  eyes,  always  weak, 
failed  entirely  and  he  became 
totally  blind.  Meanwhile  his  dom¬ 
estic  life  had  been  unfortunate.  In 
1643  he  had  married  Mary  Powell, 
daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire  royalist, 
hut  the  union  was  unhappy.  His 
wife  died  in  1653,  and  in  1656 
he  married  Catherine  'Woodcock 
(d.  1658).  Then  tlie  disaster  of 
the  Restoration  drove  him  into 
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obscurity  uud  left  liim  <in  im¬ 
poverished  nuui.  In  his  loneliness 
and  sorrow  he  now  turned  to  the 
poetic  work  whirh  he  had  planned 
so  many  years  before.  Paradise 
Lost,  “the  epic  of  a  lost  cause,’' 
was  published  in  11107  ;  Paradise 
IdcgaiiK'd  and  Samson  Agonistes  in 
1671.  The  principal  prose  works 
of  these  last  j^ears  were  a  Hi.story 
of  Britain,  1070  ;  and  a  treatise  Of 
True  tlLdigion.  1073.  In  1003  he 
took  as  bi.s  third  wife  Eli/jabeth 
Minshull.  wln^se  affectionate  care 
was  some  coiniiensation  for  the 
uiidutiful  conduct  of  the  three 
daughters  of  his  first  marriage. 
Milton  died  in  his  house  in  Artillery 
Walk,  Bunhill  Fields,  London, 
Nov.  8,  1074,  and  wms  buried  in 
S.  Giles’s,  Cnpjjlegaie.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1727. 

Milton  has  been  described  as 
“  not  only  the  higdicst,  but  the 
completest  type  of  Puritanism,’' 
but  while  this  may  be  true  in 
respect  of  his  iiei'sonal  character, 
as  a  poet  he  far  transcended  the 
limitations  of  his  sect,  for  witli  the 
Puritan’s  zeal  for  righteousness  he 
combined  tlie  scholar’s  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  artist’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  beauty.  He  was  indeed  a 
child  of  the  Renaissance ;  his 
genius  wms  inspired  and  enriched 
by  its  clas.sic  culture  ;  and  in  form 
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But  while  Milton’s  art  and 
learning  connect  him  with  the 
Renaissaiu'.o  they  are  turiu'd  by 
him  to  the  service  of  a  Puritan 
philoso])hy  of  life  ;  as  notably  in 
Paradise  IjOsI,  wliicli,  ti'chnii-ally 
the  finest  examiile  of  the  classic 
c])ic  in  modern  European  liti'ra- 
turc,  has  as  its  avowed  purjiose 
“  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men.”  His  supremacy  among 


Milton  Abbey,  Dorsetshire.  The  abbey  church,  restored  in  1865,  and  the 
mansion  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastic  buildings 
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Bthluxjrdphif.  Poetical  Works, 
(,'d.,  I).  Masson,  new  ed.,  1890; 
Lives  end  8l,udii's  by  I).  Masson, 
18a9-S0  ;  M.  Patlhson,  187‘,)  ;  S.  A. 
Prooke,  1879;  !l  (larnett.,  1890- 
W.  Ilah'iuh,  1894  ,  M.  M.  w’ 
rillyju'd,  1930  ;  H.  IkOloc,  1935; 
AL,  Man  and  Think(‘r,  1).  Raurat, 
new  (h1.  1944  ;  M.  and  the  English 
Mmd,  E.  E.  Hnlchinsen,  1947. 

Milton  Abbey.  A  mansion 
and  church  in  Dorset,  England. 
.About.  7  in.  S.W.  of  Blaiuirord,  it 
o<-cu|)ie,s  the  siU^  of  a  10th  century 
liemulietiue  ahhesy  and  of  the 
a,ucieiit  town  of  Milton  or  Middlc- 
tion.  Ill  1752  the  ])roperty  was 
bought  by  dosi'jih  I)a,mer,  la, ter 
I'arl  of  Dorc.lu'stm',  who  destroyed 
tlu'  town,  traiUshuTing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  thi‘  pr<\simt  Milton  Abbas, 
pulh'd  down  th(^  moruistie  build¬ 
ings,  (‘.xcejit  the  ahlii'y  Miureli  and 
the  monks’  ridect.ory,  a  large  hall 
witli  a  roof  of  Irish  oak,  and  built 
the  existing  maaision  in  1771  on 
the  siti^  of  the  abbey,  from  designs 
by  Sir  W.  Gliaiubers.  The  old  town 
had  a  gi'amma.r  school,  at  which 
Masliinmian  ira,rdy.  Nelson’s  cap- 
ia.in,  wa,H  a  si-holar. 

'The  abbey  I’hurtOi  is  a  superb 
I2tli"l41h  ci'uiiury  Htiriic.tiuro,  with 
INn'pimdiculaii’  lower.  Hying  but- 
lr('ss(\s,  aaid  maiiiy  bi'aiitiful  win¬ 
dows.  It  has  a  intli  <!(mtnry  altar 
sm'CHui,  an  oak  talxamacle,  and 
Honu^  ane.imit  paintings  and  lino 
sc.ulpiiin‘H.  Milton  Abbey  is  the 
Middleton  Abbey  of  Thomas 
Ha-rdy’s  The  Woodlanders.  On  an 
miiiiKMiee  iu‘a,r  by  is  Ibo  little 
Norman  clmpel  of  S.  Gatlicrine, 
now  rixstortal  as  a  ])laco  of  worship. 

Milvian  Bridge,  BATTr.E  of 
Tino.  Kouglit  Oc.t.  27,  A.n.  312,  at 
the  britlg(;  of  tha4.  name,  sometimos 
calh^d  the  Miilvian  Pridgo,  across 
the  'riber,  IxIavihui  the  fonms  of  Con¬ 
stantino  and  those  of  Maxentius. 
Some  tinu'  Ixd'ore  the  battle  Con- 
stiaiitiiK';,  it  is  sahl,  hail  a  vision,  in 
whudi  saAV  in  the  sky  the  muss  of 
Christianity,  with  the  inscription: 
Dy  this  eotuiuer.  frixa-e  is  no  reli¬ 
able  evidmiee  as  to  the  date  when 
Constantino  resolved  to  adopt  a 
lilHu'al  iioUey  towards  Christianity, 
but  it  is  eertain  that  in  tlie  battle 
bis  soldiery  I’onght  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  men ogranuis  trheir  badge.  The 
battle  rc^snlted  in  the  complete  de¬ 
feat  of  Maxentius,  who  himself  was 


his  work  belongs  to  the  great  Re¬ 
naissance  tradition  ;  for  Comus  is 
a  masque  of  the  kind  which  Italian 
influences  had  made  popular  in 
the  aristocratic  circles  of  the  time  ; 
Lycidas,  a  pastoral  elegy  in  the 
manner  of  Tlieocritus  and  Bion ; 
Paradise  Lost,  an  epic  fashioned 
closely  on  the  models  of  Greek  and 
Latin  antiquity ;  Samson  Ago- 
niate.s,  a  tragedy  of  the  severe 
Attic  typo. 


English  poets  is  beyond  dispute  ; 
in  intellect,  imagination,  and  (O'ca* 
tive  and  constructive  power  ho  is 
without  a  rival ;  ho  is  our  greatc^st 
master  of  sublimity  and  the 
“  grand  stylo  ”  ;  and  if  his  Puri¬ 
tanism  often  makes  him  harsh  and 
narrow,  in  loftines.s  of  moral  siiirit 
ho  is  still  unsurpassed.  Nee  Ohalfont 
St.  Giles ;  English  Language  and 
Literature;  Paradise  Lost. 

W.  H.  Hudson 


drownetl  in  t  he  471)01’.  Constantine 
thus  became  niaster  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  Avas  alilc  to  promul¬ 
gate  in  bis  dominions  the  policy  of 
toleration  towards  Christianity. 

Milwaukee.  City  a.nd  port  of 
entry  of  Wisconsin,  U.iS.A.,  the  co. 
seat  of  Milwaukee  (so.  The  largest 
eity  of  the  stat.e,  it  stands  on  the 
W.'  alioro  of  Lake  Michigan,  85  m. 
N.  of  Chicago,  and  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  and 
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other  rlys.  The  river  Milwaukee 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Menominee 
and  Kuiniekinnie,  which  intersect 
the  city,  are  navigable  by  large 
cargo  and  passenger  ships,  while  an 
additional  means  of  transport  is 
afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  break¬ 
waters,  its  wharves  extend  for  more 
than  20  m,,  and  there  is  ample 
warehouse  accommodation.  Mil¬ 
waukee  ranks  tAvelfth  in  popula¬ 
tion  among  U.8.  cities  and  ninth 
in  value  of  manufactured  goods, 
Ijcacling  manufactures  are  metal 
goods,  canned  meat,  and  beer,  in 
1937,  the  city  was  debarred  from 
further  competition  in  health 
statistics  among  American  cities, 
having  received  national  awards 
regularly  for  20  years.  Early  set¬ 
tlers  were  German  emigrants  from 
the  1848  European  revolutions. 

A  socialist  mavor  served  continu- 

V 

ously,  1910-40.  \'ictor  Berger, 
first  socialist  congressman,  was  sent 
to  Washington  in  1910,  sentenced 
to  prison  under  the  espionage  act 
during  the  Eirst  Great  War,  but 
regained  his  seat  in  1922,  Both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Communist 
minorities  have  been  active ;  these 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  1940  in 
Milwaukee  ami  combined  to  expel 
Robert  La  Eollette,  a  famous 
liberal,  from  the  U.H.  semate  by  a 
vote  of  9,000.  Milwaukee,  origin¬ 
ally  an  Indian  town,  was  visited  c. 
1700  by  Alexander  Henry.  It  was 
incorporated  1838,  chartered  as  a 
city  1846.  Pop.  (1950)  037,392. 

Mimamsa  (8kt.,  investigation). 
Indian  philosojihical  system  of  the 
Vedas  (c/.r.).  It  is  divided  into  the 
Purva- Mimamsa  and  the  Karma- 
Mimamsa,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  is  attributed  to  the 
teacher  Jaimini.  The  text  consists 
of  about  2,000  .sutras,  or  short  con¬ 
cise  axioms,  arranged  under  vari¬ 
ous  heads  and  chapters,  the  whole 
forming  a  criticism  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Veda  doctrine,  and  touch¬ 
ing  many  metaphysical  and  moral 
problems. 

Mime  or  Mtmus.  Old  foi’m  of 
dramatic  play  in  vogue  among  the 
Greeks  and  l^omans.  It  was  a  farc¬ 
ical,  frequently  coarse  and  inde¬ 
cent  representation  of  incidents  of 
real  life,  given  as  a  popular  enter¬ 
tainment  at  particular  festivals. 
The  Latin  mime  was  described  by 
Scaliger  as  a  poem  imitating  any 
action  to  stir  up  laughter  :  the 
Greek  form  was  in  prose.  The 
Greek  mime  originated  in  fticily,  its 
inventor  being  JSophron  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (c.  440  B.C.),  who  wrote  in  the 
Doric  dialect.  The  Roman  mimes 
were  first  put  into  literary  shape 
by  Laberius  (105-43  b.c.)  He  was 


forced  by  Julius  Caesar  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  one  of  liis  oval 
characters,  thereby  losing  his 
equestrian  ranlc. 

The  ballet  (q.v.)  uses  silent 
mimmg  in  combination  with  classi¬ 
cal  dancing.  Modern  themes, 
demanding  less  poetic  and  more 
rigorous  and  expressive  form, 
make  greater  use  of  mime.  See 
ill  us.  Union  Pacific,  p.  890. 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Tke  Civic 
Centre  of  tlie  American  city 


Mimicry.  Term  in  zoology. 
Its  meaning  is  the  assumption  of 
the  characters  of  one  animal  (the 
model)  by  another  individual  or 
group  of  animals  (the  mimic).  The 
majority  of  examples  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  occur  among  insects.  The 
resemblance  of  one  animal  to 
another  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  likeness  of  an  animal  to 
its  surroundings,  usually  referred 
to  as  protective  colouring.  {See 
Colour:  in  Animals,  p,  2440.) 

The  first  scientific  account  of 
mimicry  was  given  by  Bates  in 
1802,  in  connexion  with  a  group  of 
butterfiies  of  the  Amazon  valley, 
known  as  the  Pleliconinae,  wdiich 
are  strikingly  marked  by  yellow 
and  black  wings.  This  warning  or 
seinatic  colouring  has  been  copied 
by  other  butterllies  of  that  region. 
Bates  concluded  that  the  models 
had  offensive  odours  or  tastes  and 
were  avoided  by  birds,  lizards,  and 
monkeys,  whereas  the  mimic  is 
frequently  edible.  Tliis  is  often 
called  Batesian  mimicry,  by  which 
an  edible,  scarce,  or  feeble  species 
adopts  the  appearance  of  a  dis¬ 
tasteful,  abundant,  or  well- pro¬ 
tected  species.  Other  examples  are 
the  likeness  of  certain  clear- winged 
moths  to  wasps  and  a  cuckoo’s 
egg  to  those  of  its  foster  parents. 

Another  type  of  mimicry  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Muller  (MuUerian 


mimicry).  He  suggested  that 
while  vouns  birds  were  gaining'  bv 
experience  a  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tasteful  objects,  some  individuals 
had  to  be  sacrificed.  If  spread  over 
two  similar  species,  the  experience 
could  he  obtained  at  a  lower  cost 
to  each  species.  An  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  butteriiies  of  the 
family  of  Hcliconinae,  of  the 
genera  I  tuna  and  Thijndia,  which 
are  distasteful  and  have  a  common 
warning  colouring.  In  thi.s  type  of 
mimicry  there  is  no  deceit  but  a 
simplification  of  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  by  the  potential  predator. 

Model  and  mimic  must  have  the 
same  geographical  range  ;  model 
must  always  be  more  numerous 
than  mimic,  otherwise  the  latter 
becomes  a  danger;  and  mimic  and 
model  must  behave  similarly  in  the 
presence  of  a  predator.  Tropical 
forests  produce  more  examples  of 
mimicry  than  other  environments, 
because  of  their  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  for  insect  life  and  the  sharp 
fiuctuatioiis  of  light  and  shade. 

The  evolution  of  these  mimicry 
patterns  is  a  complex  genetic  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  where  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
mimetic  adaptations  are  controlled 
by  the  action  of  a  single  gene. 
While  this  gene  must  have  arisen 
spontaneously  by  mutation,  it  is 
fallacious  to  con-sider  that  the 
exact  resemblance  that  it  con¬ 
trolled  did  so  too.  A  gene  does  not 
necessarily  exercise  the  same  effect 
on  its  first  appearance  in  an  animal 
as  it  does  subsequently.  Slow  and 
apparently  continuous  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  mimic  probably  occurs 
by  recombination  and  mutation  of 
the  w'hole  gene  complex,  under 
the  guidance  of  natural  selection, 
whereby  the  most  successful  of 
the  mimics  survive. 

A  classic  example  in  which  the 
genetic  situation  has  been  eluci¬ 
dated  is  the  polymorphic  swallow¬ 
tailed  butterfly  Paqnlio  poJi/tes, 
which  is  widelv  distributed  in  the 

V 

Orient.  There  are  three  female 
forms  :  cyrus  resembles  the  non- 
mimetic  male,  folytes  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  mimic  of  P.  aristolodiiae,  and 
romulus  is  very  similar  to  P.  hector. 
Where  both  models  occur,  e.g.  in 
Ceylon,  all  three  female  forms  are 
found  ;  where  P.  hector  is  absent, 
e.g.  in  Hong  Kong,  so  is  romulus. 
A  single  sex-controlled  dominant 
factor  converts  cyrus  into  polytes 
and  another  similar  factor  converts 
•polytes  into  romulus^  provided 
always  that  the  first  factor  is 
present.  See  Darwinism ;  Gen¬ 
etics  ;  Insect.  Consult  Mimicry, 
G.  D.  H.  Carpenter  and  E.  B. 
Ford,  1933.  E.  it.  Truemajj. 
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Mimir.  In  Norse  mythology,  the  god,  perhaps  tiio  oldest 
o-uardiati  of  the  fountain  of  wisdom  Egyptian  statuary.  Ho  was  usually 
m  the  lower  world.  Odin  pur-  portrayed  tightly  swathed  and 
chased  a  draught  from  the  fountain  wearing  the  double  plume,  his 
with  one  of  his  eyes,  and  thus  was  right  arm  liolding  a  flail, 
enabled  to  spread  wisdom  among  Min.  Name  ot  two  rivers  in 
men.  Mimir  was  a  hostage  given  Cfiina.  One  is  a  tributary  on  the 


by  the  Aesir  to  the  Vaiiir,  who 
beheaded  him  ;  but  Odin  uttered 
spells  over  the  head  that  it  might 
still  advise  him. 

Mimnermus  (fl.  c.  020  b.c.). 
Greek  lyric  poet.  A  native  of 
Smyrna,  he  was  the  first  to  use 
elegiac  verse  regularly  for  the 
themes  of  love  and  lament.  Frag¬ 
ments  only  of  his  work  survive. 

Mimosa.  Large  genus  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  family  Log- 
uminosac,  chiefly  natives  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  leaves  are  , 
twice  divided  into  , 

small  leaflets,  _  and  f  \ 

are  often  sensitive,  \  . 

folding  up  at  a  touch,  m 
or  under  atmospheric 
changes.  The  small 
yellow  flowers  are  ^ 

closely  packed  in 
round  heads  or  cyliu- 
drical  spikes.  The  p 

mimosas  are  fro-  “ 

quently  confused  FI 

with  the  Australian  oE  t  is  i 


Mimosa.  Flowers  and  leaves 
oE  this  American  shrub 


left  hank  of  the  Yang-tse,  which  it 
joins  near  Suifu.  It  rises  in  the  N. 
of  Szcehuaii  prov.  at  an  elevation 
of  13,000  ft.,  and  is  navigable  for 
200  m.  The  other  river  is  in  Fukien 
prov.  Including  the  longest  of  its 
three  headstreams,  it  is  300  ra. 
in  length.  Fooehow  is  situated  on 
it.  Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth, 
large  ships  can  only  enter  the  river 
at  high  tide.  Sfe  China;  Fooehow. 

Mina.  Ancient  Greek  w'cight 
and  money  of  account,  varying  in 
.  Asia  Minor  and  diff- 
,  erent  parts  of  Greece. 

'  Though  not  coined, 
r  ,,  .*,  j  the  money  of  account 

oqualled  oue-sixtieth 
t)f  a  talent  and  was 
worth  between  £3 
and  £4. 

Mina  ok  Mvna.ii 
I  {(Jracala  reVKjiom). 
*'  ;  Passerine  bird  of 

j  Southern  India, 
vers  and  leaves  sometimes  called  the 
srican  shrub  graekle  or  grakle. 


wattles  (Meuem),  but  no  species  of  About  the  size  of  the  English  black- 
mimosa  is  a  native  of  Australia.  bird,  glossy  black  in  colour, ^  vvith 
Mimulus.  Genus  of  annual  and  purple,  violet,  and  green  indes- 
perennial  herbs  of  the  family  cence,  it  has  a  white  patch  on 
Scrophulariaceae.  The  musk  {g_’V.)  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings,  a 
is  the  best-known  species.  Another  curved  orange  bill,  yellow  wgs,  and 
is  the  monkey  flower,  with  largo  behind  the  eye  a  riaked,  lleshy 
tubular  yellow  blooms,  sometimes  yellow  excresecnee  which  joins  the 
with  crimson  blotches.  They  are  top  of  the  head.  1  here  us  also  a 


natives  of  America,  Asia,  E.  Africa, 
and  Australia,  and  were  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1 826. 

Min.  Egyptian  deity.  He  was 
the  god  of  fertility  and  of  the 
desert  routes,  especially  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Coptos  and  at  Akhmim, 


bare  patch  below  the  eye.  Minas 
are  described  as  fniit-i'aters,  but 
are  very  familiar  from  their  habit 
of  visiting  veranduhs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feediug  upon  the  insects 
that  shelter  there  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  in  addition  to  their 


whose  Greek  name  Panopolis  is  natural  whistling  eapahdities  can 
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due  to  his  identilication  with  Pan. 
Petrie’s  Cojitos  excavations,  1894,^ 
revealed  three  limestone  colossi  of 


Mimulus.  Leaves  and  flowers  oE 
musk,  Mimulus  moschatus 


be  taught  to  pronounce  words 
quite  distinctly. 

Minaret.  4'erm  used  tor  a  slen¬ 
der  tower  of  moderate  height,  with 
one  or  more  balconies,  from  wdiich 
Mahomedan  priests  summon  the 
people  to  prayer  at  certain  hours. 
See  Mahomedan  Arohiteidaire. 

Minas.  Town  of  Uruguay, 
capital  of  Lavallcja  dept.,  also 
once  called  Minas.  It  is  70  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Montevideo,  and  was 
founded  in  1784  ;  it  makes  fine 
sweetmeats.  In  the  vieinity  are 
marble  and  granite  quarries.  Pop. 
(est.  1956)  25,000. 

Minas  Geraes  ok  Min’ as  Ger¬ 
ais.  Stale  of  S.E.  Brazil,  bounded 
N.  by  Bahia,  S.  by  Bio  dc  Janeiro. 
Second  in  population  and  lifth  in 
size  of  the  states  of  Brazil,  it  is 


watered  by  the  Sao  Francisco,  the 
Parahyha,  their  tributaries,  and 
many  oilier  rivers.  Mainly  a 
foresti'd  plateau,  with  an  alt.  of 
2,000  ft.,  it  is  travi'rsed  by  the 
ISieiTa  do  Mantiqiieira  and  the 
t8ierra  do  Espinhaqo,  and  contains 
Mt.  Itatiaya.  Manganese,  gold, 
diamonds,  and  oilier  precious 
stones,  coal  and  iron  are  found,  but 
not  (‘Xtcnsively  worked.  The  chief 
indusiri(‘s  are  stoiik- raising _  and 
agriculture.  The  jirineipal  pro¬ 
ducts  are  colh'i^  beans,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  ric(‘,  potatoes, 
ehees(%  and  buttm*.  Ouro  Preto 
was  the  capital  until  1897,  when  it 
was  siq)pla,nicd  by  belo  Horizonte. 
Area  224,700  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1950) 
7,717,792,  including  several  thou¬ 
sand  Botoeudo  Indians. 

Minbii.  Disti.  and  river  port  of 
Ihirnia,  on  the  Irawadi.  The  (list, 
lies  hediween  the  Irawadi  ami  the 
Arakan  Mis.  Hiei^  and  oil  sc^eds  are 
the  chief  crops,  ddu*  port  is  on  the 
right  bank,  almost  opjiosite  Magwe 
in  the  lower  stah/ion  of  the  river, 
where  tlu'n^  is  no  rly.  Hist.,  area 
3,302  sq.  m.  ;  pop.,  302,373.  Town 
pop.  6,700. 

Minch.  Nanui  for  parts  of  the 
(thaniud  E.  of  th(‘  Ouha:  Hebrides, 
Scotland.  It  consists  of  the  Minch 
.  ,  ,  and  the  Little  Minch. 

L  I  hi  thi^  N.  the  Minch 
||g  vari(‘H  from  20  to  45 
III  1  m.  in  width  ;  the 
III  Eitlh^  Minch,  W.  of 

f^kyiq  being  from  15  to 
20in.  wi(l(‘.  Thechan- 
i  e  11(4  is  a  rift  valley. 

I  Minchinhampton. 

I  ’  Town  ol  Gloiicester- 

■  ^  ;  shin^,  England.  It  is 
l|j  4  m.  S.E.  of  Stroud, 

1||  and  12  m.  S.  o-f 

GloiK'ushT.  H  is  now 
childly  residential, 
though  one  mill 
rmnains  as  a  ndic  of 
mi  '•!  th(^  foriumdy  prosper- 
ouH  cloth  industry. 
The  e.hi(4’  e.hiirch  is 
Holy  Trinity,  dating 

ifi'SHSI  from  the  13th 

emitury.  Ih-om  Miu- 
ehinham'pton  Com- 
tower  oE  mon,  (lOO  It.  higti,  a 
Mahomedan  litu^  view  of  the  Oots- 
mosque  wolds  is  obtained. 
There  are  two  golf  courses.  Pop¬ 
ulation  (estimated)  3,500. 

Mincing  Lane.  London  thor¬ 
oughfares.  Bid-weeii  Rood  Lane  and 
Mark  Lane,  it  connc(d;s  Great 
Tower  Street  with  PYmchurch 
Street,  E.O.  Before  it  was  half  de¬ 
molished  by  German  bcjmbs  in 
1940-41,  it  was  a  centre  of  the  tea 
and  rubber  trades,  lioro  was  the 
hall  of  the  Olothworkers’  Company 
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{q.v,),  the  garden  of  which,  con¬ 
taining  the  tower  of  the  old  church 
of  All  Hallows  Staining,  was 
formed  from  the  churchyard  of 
that  building.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  demolished  in  1870, 
when  its  monuments  were  removed 
to  S.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street.  The  lane 
is  named  after  houses  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mynchens,  or  nuns,  of 
S.  Helen’s. 

Mincio.  River  of  N.  Italy. 
Issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake 
Garda,  it  flows  S.  and  S.E.,  joining 
the  Po  10  m.  S.E.  of  Mantua,  up  to 
which  it  is  navigable,  after  a  course 
of  116  m.  Near  its  banks  several 
battles  were  fought  :  Castiglione, 
1796  ;  Solferino,  1859  ;  and  Cus- 
tozza,  1S4S  and  1866. 

Mind.  In  general,  the  opposite 
of  matter,  more  particularly,  the 
thinking  part  of  man,  the  cognitive 
faculty  which  is  mainly  concerned 
with  intellectual  processes.  In  this 
sense  it  is  contrasted  with  soul 
[q.v.),  which  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  various  forms  of  feeling, 
volition,  and  emotion.  The  word 
710US  (mind),  as  used  by  the  Greek 
philosopher  Anaxagoras  in  the 
sense  of  the  arranging  principle  of 
the  world,  involved  the  idea  of 
consciousness  and  design.  The 
same  idea  appears  to  some  extent 
in  the  monads  of  Leibniz,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  definition,  mind 
is  a  collective  term,  denoting  the 
sum-total  of  all  mental  processes, 
which  are  themselves  only  different 
functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  of  the  brain. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  body  (matter), 
there  are  three  principal  hypo- 
tlies(‘s.  Hnalism  (r/.r.)  regards  the 
mind  as  a  substance  existing  side 
by  side  with,  and  indepcmdently  of, 
the  body.  Its  supporters  argue 
that  the  essential  characteristics  of 
matter  are  extension,  change,  and 
movement  in  space,  and  it  has 
never  been  shown  howmental  phen¬ 
omena,  the  characteristics  of  which 
arc  unity  and  identity,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  movement  and  change. 

Materialism  (q.v.)  regards  men¬ 
tal  phenomena  as  mere  bodily 
functions,  like  the  digestion  of 
food.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
thought  (consciousness)  can  he  re¬ 
duced  merely  to  this,  for  the 
movements  which  take  place  in 
the  bodv  remain  unconscious, 
whereas  men  themselves  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  thoughts.  The  most 
we  can  say  is  that  thought  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  certain  func¬ 
tional  movements  of  the  brain 
which  are  necessary  to  it  under 
present  conditions  ;  but,  though 
connected  with  these  functions,  it 


is  yet  distinct  from  them.  The 
materialist,  however,  argues  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  positive  notion  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  substance,  not  merely  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  the  negative  of  body. 
Idealism  (q.v.)  sees  in  bodies  and 
external  phenomena  only  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  intellectual  beings  ; 
mind  is  the  reality,  all  else  is  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  or  is  appearance. 

The  object  of  mental  philosophy 
is  to  arrive  at  a  unitary  conception 
of  the  aggregate  of  mental  plie- 
nomena ;  but  whereas  the  in- 
dhndualistic  theory  assumes  a 
plurality  of  independent  intellec¬ 
tual  parts,  by  the  cooperation  of 
which  a  unity  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  world  is  produced,  uni- 
versahsm  regards  this  unity  as 
prior  in  time,  and  the  different  in¬ 
tellectual  phenomena  as  manifest¬ 
ations  of  a  universal  world  spirit. 

Mindanao.  Second  in  import¬ 
ance  and  size  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Irregularly  shaped,  with 
a  long  peninsula  stretching  out  to 
the  W.,  its  main  portion  measures 
about  300  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
150  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  while  it  has 
an  area  of  36,537  sq.  m.  It  is  al¬ 
most  cut  into  two*  parts  by  the 
bays  of  Iligan  on  the  N.,  and  Illana 
on  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
shores  are  indented  by  other  bays. 

The  surface  is  in  general  very 
mountainous,  the  loftiest  summits 
being  the  active  volcanoes  of  Apo, 
10,312  ft.,  and  Malindang.  8,562  ft. 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  small,  but 
the  x4gusan  and  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Mindanao  traverse  the  greater  part 
of  the  island.  Lakes  are  numerous. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  rainfall 
heavy,  the  annual  fall  often  ex¬ 
ceeding  100  ins.  The  island  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  earthquakes,  a  disastrous 
visitation  in  1897  causing  much 
damage,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  town  of  Zamboanga,  since 
rebuilt.  Hemp  and  copra  are  the 
chief  products.  Timber  is  largely 
obtained,  minerals  are  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  cattle  rearing  is 
carried  on.  The  inhabitants,  who 
number  560,000,  are  mostly  of 
Malay  stock,  about  one -third  being 
Christians,  and  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  Mahomedans. 

Japanese  forces  began  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Philippines  in  Dec., 
1941,  and  attacked  Mindanao  on 
Dec.  20,  making  landings  at  Davao. 
In  March,  1942,  there  were  fur¬ 
ther  landings  at  Zamboanga,  the 
small  garrison  withdrawing  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Davao 
and  the  airfields  on  Mindanao  were 
attacked  by  U.S.  aircraft  in  1944 ; 
but  the  island,  heavily  prepared  by 
the  Japanese  for  defence  against 


attack,  was  bypassed  w'hen  U.S. 
landings  were  made  on  Leyte  in 
October.  On  March  3,  1945,  U.S. 
troops  landed  on  Mindanao  and 
advanced  towards  Zamboanga, 
meeting  with  little  opposition. 
Davao  was  recaptured  on  May  5, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
remaining  Japanese  troops  w^ere 
contained  in  a  small  area  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  where  they 
continued  to  resist  until  Japan 
surrendered  in  August. 

Mindel.  In  geoloirv,  the  second 
of  the  four  major  glacial  phases 
recognized  in  the  Alps.  These 
phases,  Gunz,  Mindel,  Pi-iss,  and 
Wurm,  are  separated  by  inter¬ 
glacial  periods,  when  the  glaciers 
retreated  to  appro ximatelj^  their 
present  position. 

BCudea.  Town  of  VV.  Germany, 
a  district  capital  of  N.  Rhine- 
Westphalia.  It  is  on  the  river 
^  Weser,  in  hilly 
country  some  40 
m.  W.  of  Hanover, 
on  the  Berlin- 
Cologne  riy,  and 
the  great  Midland 
canal-  Originally  a 
Roman  settlement, 
seat  of  a  bishopric 
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from 


the  time  of  Charlemagne 


until  1 634,  it  founded,  with 
Munster  and  Osnabriick,  the  West¬ 
phalian  league  of  cities.  It  came 
under  the  rule  of  Prussia  in  1648. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  victory 
of  British  and  allied  Hanoverian 
and  Brunswick  forces  over  the 
French  in  1759.  {See  Minden, 
Battle  of. ) 

The  town  had  a  remarkable  earlv 
Gothic  cathedral  (13th  cent.,  with 
portions  dating  from  1065),  S. 
Mary’s  (1022-36),  S.  Martin’s 
(11th  and  12th  cent. ),  very  severely 
damaged  in  the  Second  Great  War. 
The  Gothic  town  hall  (13th)  was 
gutted,  the  arcade  alone  surviving. 
Minden’ s  industry  produced  chemi¬ 
cals,  machinery,  cigars,  textiles, 
furniture,  meat,  and  preserves ; 
boat  building,  iron  founding,  and 
inland  shipping  w^ere  other  trades 
flourishing.  The  town  was  cleared 
April  5,  1945,  by  the  British  6th 
airborne  div.  ;  after  Germany’s 
surrender  it  lay  in  the  British  zone 
of  occupation.  Pop.  (1950)  37,050. 

Minden,  Battle  of.  Fought 
between  the  British,  with  their 
Hanoverian  allies,  and  the  French, 
Aug.  1,  1759.  Under  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  a  British  and  Hano¬ 
verian  army  was  operating  in 
N.  Germany.  Defeated  at  Bergen 
in  April,  it  fell  back  before  the 
French,  who  occupied  Minden  in 
July.  To  retire  farther  would 
have  been  to  leave  Hanover  to  the 
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mercY  of  the  French,  so  Ferdinand 
decided  to  fiyht. 

The  French  army,  60,000  strong, 
commanded  by  0V)ntades,  occu¬ 
pied  a  strong  position  to  the  S.  of 
Minden,  the  Weser  protecting  one 
flank,  and  a  morass  the  other. 
The  British  and  their  Gorman 
allies  had  52,000  men,  and  the 
engagement  began  when  7,000  of 
them  were  sent  to  cut  the  enemy’s 
comraumcatiorus  with  Kassel.  The 
French  met  thi.s  threat  by  ordering 
a  general  attack,  which  was  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Ferdinand,  who  moved 
more  troops  into  the  threatened 
position,  while  six  English,  lol- 
iowed  by  three  Hanoverian,  bat¬ 
talions  advanced  to  the  attack. 

In  two  lines  they  marched 
steadily  across  the  plain,  swept  by 
a  cross-fire  from  both  Hanks,  until 
they  were  charged  by  the  French 
cavalry,  which  they  routed  with  a 
most  destructive  lire  at  close 
quarters.  The  battle  was  won, 
and  the  French  army  fell  back  to 
Minden.  Lord  George  Wackville 
refused  to  advance  with  his 
cavalry,  thus  enabling  the  French 
to  retreat  in  fairly  good  order. 
The  French  lost  7,000,  and  many 
guns  and  colours.  The  allies  lost 
2,600,  half  being  British,  of  whom 
about  10,000  were  on  the  field. 

The  Minden  regiments  were 
12th,  Suffoil-c ;  20ih,  Lancashire 
Fusiliers ;  23rd,  Royal  Welch 

Fusiliers  ;  25th,  King’s  Own  Scot¬ 
tish  Borderers  ;  37th,  Hampshire  ; 
51st,  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry. 

Mindoro-  Seventh  in  size  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  S.  of 
Luzon,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Verde  Island  Passage,  7  m. 
broad,  it  is  100  m.  long  by  60  m. 
broad  ;  area  3,579  sq.  m.  It  is 
mountainous,  rising  in  Mt.  Halcon 
to  about  8,850  ft.,  and  extensively 
wooded.  Calapan  is  the  capital. 

Mindszenty,  Jossisf.  Hun¬ 
garian  name  adopted  in  1945  by 
Joseph  Pehm  (b.  March  29,  1892), 
a  Hungarian  R.C.  cleric  ordained 
in  1915.  As  a  village  priest,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  communists 
during  the  short-lived  soviet  re¬ 
gime  of  1919.  In  1944,  now  bishop 
of  Veszprem,  he  was  arrested  with 
27  priests  of  his  diocese  by  the 
Nazis  of  his  country.  Released  by 
the  Russian  conquest  of  Hungary, 
on  Oct.  7,  1945,  he  was  installed 
primate  of  Hungary  ;  in  1946  he 
was  created  a  cardinal ;  and  in 
1947  visited  the  U.S.A.  For  a  time 
his  resistance  to  the  Nazis  put 
him  in  high  favour  with  the  new 
Communist  govt.,  but  his  steady 
opposition  to  it  led  to  his  re- arrest 
on  Christmas  Day,  1948,  on  a 
number  of  charges — among  them 


that  he  was  plotting  tor  the 
restoration  of  the  Archduke  Otto, 
and  had  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
Western  powers.  kShortly  before 
his  arrest  Mmdszenty  had  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  bench  of 
bishops  of  Hungary  in  which  he 
said,  “  1  have  taken  part  in  no 
conspiracy.  I  will  not  resign  my 
episcopal  see.  I  will  make  no 
confession.  If,  after  this,  you 
should  hear  that  1  have  confessed 
or  rt'Higncd,  and  that  this  is 
authenticated  by  my  own  simia- 
tiirc,  consider  it  to  be  only  tlu‘ 
consequence  of  human  frailty.  In 
advance  1  declare  it  null  and  void.” 

When  he  was  brought  to  trial  on 
Feb.  3,  1949,  the  president  of  the 
court  read  a  letter  in  which  tlie 
cardinal  was  said  to  confess  his 

essential  guilt  ”  and,  questioned 
in  (‘oiirt,  ho  admitted  the  aeeusa,- 
tions  against  him,  iliough  he  phnaal 
a  dilTerent  construction  on  his 
intentions  from  that  given  them 
by  the  court.  Ho  was  coiulemncd 
to  life  imprisonment.  Released  by 
the  revolutionaries  on  Oct.  30, 
1056,  when  the  revolution  was 
suppressed  by  the  Russians  h(‘ 
took  refuge  in  the  U.IS.  embassy 
at  Budapest. 

Mine.  Mea  and  land  weapon  of 
war.  It  consists  of  a  charge  of  high 
explosive  in  a  metal  or  otlier  con¬ 
tainer  detonated  by  a  fuse  actuated 
by  impact,  pressure,  electric  im¬ 
pulse,  magnetism,  or  sound  waves. 

Naval  Mines.  These  wiu’e  first 
used  in  1573  at  t.he  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  consisted  of  small 
barrels  of  gunpowder  fitted  with  a 
burning  (use  and  allowed  to  driHi 
with  the  tide  against  the  investing 
ships.  {Similar  mines  were  used  by 
Gustavas  Adolphus  in  1030.  These 
early  mines  were  generally  in¬ 
effective,  as  wore  the  moored  typo 
used  by  the  colonists  in  1777  to 
protect  certain  of  their  ports  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  of  American  Indcipctid- 
ence.  Mechanically-operated  mines 
were  used  by  the  Russians  in  the 
Black  kSea  operations  of  the 
Crimean  war,  but  achieved  very 
little  success. 

In  1839  Pasley  invented  an 
electrically- operated  mine,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  century  such 
mines  had  been  adopted  by  most 
maritime  nations.  Called  con¬ 
trolled  or  observation  mines,  they 
were  suspended  some  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  were 
used  mainly  for  defending  har¬ 
bours.  Fired  electrically  from  the 
shore,  they  were  detonated  by  the 
closing  of  a  switch.  This  type  of 
mine  destroyed  nine  warships  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  1861-65, 
and  took  heavy  toll  of  shipping  in 


the  Franco- Prussian  war,  1S7()--7I, 
the  Kiisso-Turkish  war,  1877-78 
and  the  Spanish- Ameu-ican  war^ 
1898. 

Controlled  and  observed  mine- 
lickhs  delending  British  naval  bases 
reached  a  liigli  d<gree  ol  eOiciency 
in  the  First  and  Siuuind  Greaf  Wars. 
The  shore  station  controlling  this 
type  of  min(‘li(dd  is  eipupped  with 
a  chart  of  the  minclield  super- 
irnposial  on  a  glass  siu’cen  ;  each 
min<‘  is  in  eleitncaJ  contact  with 
ih('  s{a-(sui,  and  wluui  a,  lioslil(‘  ship 
moves  in  the  vicinity  its  course  is 
|•cgisi,e^ed  by  a,  spot,  of  light  cross¬ 
ing  the  scret'ii.  When  the  light 
})aHst*s  th(‘  first  baiiTiei'  of  mines,  a 
firincr  key  is  presscil  and  one  or 
niori^  niiiK's  near  th<‘  ship  are 
explodtal.  A  breakdown  in  the 
e<mt.i‘()ll(‘d  minclit'hl  at  Seapa  Flow 
nei-miti(‘d  ji  Gcuanan  sul)rna,rine  to 
mitier  and  sink  tlu*  battleship 
Royal  Oak,,  Oct.  14,  1939. 

In  1900  ih(‘  British  navy  began 
larg(‘-Kealc‘  dev(‘lo[)inen1  of  contact 
nun(\s.  The,  ('a,rly  type's  were  fired 
on  impact  liy  means  of  a  mercurial 
eont^actrinakiu'  and  a  primary 
battery,  but  prove'd  uneeriain  iii 
action.  As  in  all  hollow,  subnuu'ged 
vi'Hseds,  th(^  min(‘-  elurmlH'r  was  ex¬ 
cessively  damp,  causing  rapid  dis- 
elia,rge  of  tlu‘  bath'.ry,  whiles  the 
mercury  ol’  th(‘.  contact-maker 
oxidised  and  failed  to  function.  In 
the  Rnsso-Japaiusse  war  of  1904- 
05,  contact  mines  sank  a  number 
of  warships,  but  they  were  liable  to 
rapid  d<t, erioraflon  owing  to  the 
action  of  sea- w atm’.  In  1915  the 
British  navy  (k'signcd  a  mine  in 
which  the  activating  liquid  was 
contained  in  sealefl  glass  tubes 
placed  in  load  horns  projecting 
outside  the  mine  chamber,  thus 
preventing  tlie  da,mp  atmosphere 
of  the  chandler  from  exhausting 
the  battery. 

'The  most  eommoii  naval  contact 
mine  consists  of  a,  barrel-shaped 
buoy  3  ft.  in  cUam.  and  weighing 
()50  lb.  (Fig.  1).  One  half  of  the 
interior  is  occupiial  by  the  air 
chamber  whicli  keeps  the  mine 
buoyant,  the  other  is  lillcd  with 
500  lb.  of  T.N.T.  From  the  top  of 
the  mine  casing  project  the  half 
dozen  lead  horns  enclosing  the 
glass  tubes  containing  the  activat¬ 
ing  liquid  f'or  tlui  detonating 
battery.  Immediately  one  of  the 
tubes  is  broken  by  the  impact  of  a 
ship,  the  chemical  pours  down 
upon  the  battery,  which  then  ex¬ 
plodes  the  mine,  Bomctinioa  the 
mine’s  radius  of  action  is  extended 
by  having  attached  to  one  of  its 
horns  an  SO-ft.  rope,  called  a  snag¬ 
line  (Fig.  1).  When  a  ship  fouls 
the  cable,  the  mine  is  fired. 
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Attached  to  the  base  of  the  con¬ 
tact  mine  is  a  sinker,  which  holds 
the  mooring  caV)le  wound  on  a  reel. 

When  the  mine  is 
dropped  from  a 
laying  vessel,  a 
plummet  falls  from 
the  sinker  and 
BEFORE  LAYING  u  t  o  m  a  t  i  c  a  1 1  v 


Mine.  Fig.  1.  Buoyant  or  moored 
mine  :  (upper  diagram)  resting  in 
wheeled  launching  trolley  which 
also  acts  as  sinker  and  mooring  de¬ 
vice  ;  (lower  diagram)  attached  to 
a  sinker,  on  sea  bed,  and  floating 
below  water  level,  with  snagline  on 
surface 

Cuurtc^sn  of  ptscuvani 

releases  the  mooring  cable,  which 
pays  out  a,nd  allows  the  mine  to 
use.  Immediately  the  plummet 
touches  the  sea  bed,  the  cable  is 
locked  on  its  reel,  and  the  weight 
of  the  sinker  drags  the  mine  down 
to  the  required  depth.  Moored 
mines  can  be  laid  to  any  depth 
down  to  100  fathoms  (COb  ft.)  in 
tidal  waters,  and  to  considerably 
greater  depths  where  the  waters 
are  tideless.  Deep-laid  mines  are 
used  against  submarines,  shallow- 
laid  mines  against  surface  craft. 

Transporting  and  laying  mines 
is  a  specialised  branch  of  naval 
work  and  is  done  from  vessels 
designed  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  Great  War 
the  Royal  Navy  had  in  commission 
one  large  minelayer  of  7,000  tons 
and  some  20  smaller  layers  averag¬ 
ing  800  tons  each.  As  hostilities 
proceeded,  the  fleet  was  greatly  ex- 
panded  by  new  construction  and 
conversions.  Every  class  of  naval 
or  merchant  vessel  from  a  battle¬ 
ship  to  a  trawler  can  be,  and  has 
been,  used  for  minelaying.  The 
average  naval  minelayer  releases 
300  mines  on  one  voyage. 

Mines  are  stowed  in  the  layer 
resting  on  their  sinkers,  which  have 
wheels  on  their  bases  and  run  on 
rails  laid  fore  and  aft  of  the  ship’s 


deck.  The  mines  are  trundled 
along  the  rails  until  thev  reach  the 
mine  traps,  a  series  of  ports  cut  in 
the  vessel’s  stern.  There  they  are 
held  by  dogs  ”  until  the  traps  are 
opened,  when  they  run  down  the 
curved  ends  of  the  rails  into  the 
sea.  Submarines  are  frequently 
used  as  minelayers,  the  largest 
stowing  about  50  in  the  bow  and 
stern  torpedo  tubes  ;  submarines 
can  release  mines  whde  submerged. 
In  1917  the  xVllies  closed  the 
Heligoland  Bight  with  16,000 
mines,  laid  by  a  flotilla  of  subma¬ 
rines.  In  the  Second  Groat  War, 
submarines  '  laid  mines  off  Axis- 
occupied  ports  in  Europe  and  N. 
Africa.  Barge  numbers  of  sea- 
mines  were  also  laid  from  aircraft, 
though  the  number  that  can  be 
carried  by  an  aeroplane  is  small. 
During  the  First  Great  War, 
over  250,000  moored  contact  mines 
were  laid  by  the  various  belliger¬ 
ents  and  caused  more  losses  at  sea 
than  any  other  weapon  except  the 
torpedo.  Some  172,000  were  laid 
Allies  in  the  English 
the  North  Sea,  and  the 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  blockade  piwented 
the  Germans  from  laying 
more  than  4-3,000  mines, 

50  p.c.  of  which  were  re¬ 
moved  by  Allied  sweepers. 

In  the  Fiist  Great  War 
the  risk  of  shijis  being  sunk 
by  moored  contact  mines 
was  considerably  reduced 
by  equipping  them  with  n 
self-protecting  de- 
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paravanes  were 
shaped  somewhat 
like  an  elongated 
pear,  and  were  set 
with  a  steering 
mechanism  which 
kept  the  cable  well 
spread  away  from 
the  ship.  As  the 
cable  came  in 
contact  with  the 
mine’s 
wire,  the 
ahead  was  indi- 
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cated,  and  the  ship 
could  avoid  it  by  altering  course 


metal  frame  \rith  transverse  in¬ 
clined  planing  surfaces.  Kite  and 
otter  are  attached  bv  cable  to  the 
sweeper  in  such  a  way  that  the 
kite  surfaces  are  horizontal  and 
those  of  the  otter  vertical.  The 
sweep  wire,  fitted  with  cutting 
edges  or  small  explosive  charges 
for  severing  mine  moorings,  is 
towed  by  the  kite  wire.  The  kite 
takes  the  sweep  down  to  the 
required  depth  and  keeps  the  in¬ 
board  end  of  the  sweep  in  the  track 
of  the  minesweeper.  The  otter  is 
supported  at  the  desired  depth  by 
the  Oropesa  float,  and  is  so  slung 
that  it  sheers  well  away  from  the 
minesweeping  vessel  and  gives 
spread  to  the  sweep  wire.  When 
the  sweep  wire  cuts  the  mine’s 
mooring  cable,  the  mine  floats  to 
the  surface,  where  it  is  sunk  by 
rifle  fire. 

Each  sweeper  paj^s  out  600  yds. 
of  sweep  wire  and  sweeps  a  lane 
250  yds.  wide  according  to  the  tide. 
Sweepers  work  in  flotillas  and 
maintain  a  staggered  formation,  so 
that  the  following  v^essels  steam 
well  inside  the  swept  lane  of  the 
preceding  sweeper.  The  sweeper.-i 
are  followed  by  dan-buoy 
layers  which  drop  a  line  of 
marking  buoys  some  dis¬ 
tance  within  the  edge  of 
the  swept  channel  (Fig.  2). 
Floating  mines  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the 
moored  type,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are 
unanchored  and 
drift  with  tides  and 
currents.  They  are 
used  for  attacking 
ships  sheltering  in 
a  harbour  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  tide  to  drift 
them  in,  or  are 
dropped  in  the 
wake  of  a  ship  or 
squadron  by  a  ship 
that  is  being 
chased.  The  float¬ 
ing  mine  is  slightly 
heavier  than  the 
w'ater  it  displaces 
and  therefore  sinks 
slowdy.  On  passing 
the  pre-arranged 
depth,  a  hydro¬ 
static  valve 
SAvitches  on  elec¬ 
trical  power  W’hich  drives  a  pro- 
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Mine.  Fig.  2.  Sweeping  moored 
mines.  The  vessels,  equipped  with 
Oropesa  sweeps,  steam  in  Echelon, 
SD  that  the  swept  lanes  overlap. 
The  limits  o£  the  swept  areas  are 
marked  by  vessels  placing  dan- 
buoys  well  within  the  limits 
Courteaij  of  Dtscovenj 


Minefields  were  swept  by  vessels  peller  on  the  bottom  of  the  mine 


equipped  with  Oropesa  sAveeps,  so 
called  after  the  name  of  the 
trawder  in  AA^hich  they  were  first 
tried  during  the  First  Great  War. 
The  Oropesa  sweep  consists  of  a 
kite  and  Idte  Avire,  a  sweeping  wdre, 
an  otter,  and  a  float.  Tlie  kite  and 
the  otter  both  comiDi'ise  a  square 


and  cause.s  it  to  rise  until  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  the  poAA^er  is  auto¬ 
matically  SAvitebed  off  and  the  mine 
begins  to  sink  again. 

By  the  Hague  Convention,  float¬ 
ing  mines  should  become  inactive 
one  hour  after  they  have  been  set 
adrift.  International  law  also 
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Left,  maKiu'tic  mine.  When  a  steel  ship  passes  over  the 
iniiie  it  attracts  upwards  the  small  balanced  map:uet  B 
mitd  the  opposite  end  is  forced  down  and  closes  an  electric 
circuit  at  C.  A  weak  current  is  induced  and,  streu;i:theued 
by  the  relay  D„  tires  the  detonator  li,  which  ignites  the 
explosive  charge  F.  The  iniiic  remains  hannless  until  the 


seal  A  has  dissolved.  Right,  acoustic  minm  Sound  waves, 
A,  generated  by  a  ship’s  lU'opeller  an*  ]neked  up  by  the 
hydrophone  B,  and  vibrati'  tlu*  trembler  C,  and  tlu'  eleetro- 
iiiagnet  D,  supplied  by  battery  11.  Whc'U  sound  wave's 
reach  a  speeifie  inti'iisilv',  the  tn'iubler  contacts  F,  closing 
the  circuit  which  lires  tletoiiator  F,  so  igniting  charge  (j 


Mine.  Fig.  3.  Sectional  diagrams  o£  the  magnetic  and  acoustic  types 


requires  that  mooted  mines  coming 
adrift  must  automatically  bo  ren¬ 
dered  harmless  ;  this  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  a  switch  which 
floods  the  mine  and  ttauses  it  to 
sink  immediately  its  mooring  cable 
snaps.  The  Hague  Convention 
further  provides  that  moored  mine¬ 
fields  may  be  laid  only  to  protect 
harbours,  bottle-up  an  opposing 
fleet,  or  confine  shipping  to  narrow 
unmiued  channels  where  they  can 
be  most  conveniently  handled  for 
contraband  control.  Moreover, 
t  he  position  of  all  permanent  mine¬ 
fields  must  be  announced  by  the 
laying  power,  and  patrols  must  be 
maintained  to  prevent  shipping 
of  neutral  countries  from  moving 
into  mined  areas. 

It  was  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  a  moored 
minefield  could  be  swept  by  an 
enemy  enjoying  naval  superiority 
that  the  Germans  developed  the 
static,  or  ground,  sea  mine  in  the 
vSecond  Great  War.  A  ground  mine 
is  one  which  rests  on  the  sea  bed 
and  remains  inactive  until  it  is 
detonated  by  the  pressure,  acous¬ 
tic  or  magnetic  influence  of  a 
passing  ship.  vSize  for  size  and 
charge  for  charge,  a  ground  mine 
is  much  more  destructive  in  effect 
than  a  moored  or  a  floating  mine. 
Not  only  is  the  velocity  of  detona¬ 
tion  very  great,  but  the  explosion 
gives  rise  to  an  enormous  pressure 
impulse,  which  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
bubble  of  gas  travelling  at  the 
speed  of  sound.  Secondary  pulses 
from  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  bubble  contribute  to  the 
destructive  effect.  This  pressure 


impulse  is  greater  when  the  mine 
is  laid  on  a  hard  sea  bed  than  wlu'u 
oil  soft  sand  ;  the  latter  absorbing 
some  of  the  explosion. 

The  first  ground  mine  used  in 
the  Second  Great  War  was  the 
magnetic  mine  (Tig.  3)  dro])pcd 
from  a  German  aircraft  oIT  Shoe- 
huryness  in  Oct.,  1939.  The  mine 
consisted  of  a  metal  cylinder  Htti'd 
with  700  lb.  of  T.N.T.,  and  with  a 
magnetic  dotonatoi'  actuated  by 
the  permanent  magnetism  induced 
in  a  ship’s  hull  by  the  hammering 
that  takes  place  during  its  eon- 
stniction.  TTie  detonating  mech¬ 
anism  consisted  of  a  magnetised 
dip-necdlo  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
container.  The  seal  dissolved 
shortly  after  the  mine  was  hud  and 
the  needle  was  wound  by  a  helical 
spring  until  it  lay  horizontal,  with 
one  end  free  and  the  other  sus¬ 
pended  over  an  electrical  contact. 
When  a  ship  passed  over  the  mine, 
the  free  end  of  tlic  balanced 
magnetised  needle  was  attracted 
upwards  until  the  opposite  end  was 
forced  down  to  complete  the 
electric  circuit  which  fired  the 
explosive  charge.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  explosion  of  one  mag¬ 
netic  mine  detonating  other's  in  the 
vicinity,  a  pendulum  mechanism 
broke  a  circuit  when  the  mine, 
received  a  shock.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  short  distance 
which  mug?v  exist  between  ship  and 
mine  for  the  latter  to  be  fired, 
magnetic  mines  were  always  laid  in 
fairways  and  other  shallow  water. 

Ships  were  given  individual  pro¬ 
tection  against  magnetic  mines  by 
the  device  called  degaussing  (q.v.), 
while  the  mines  tlic^mselves  were 


swe})t  by  a  variety  of  meiuis.  The 
most  ('nh', ient  magnetii'.-mine 
sweeper  consisl.t'd  of  a  ih'gaussed 
vessel  towing  two  oOO-yd.  lengths 
of  s(‘lf-buoyaut  eleidj’ic  ealile. 
Periodically,  a  current  of  3,790 
amirs.  wa.H  passed  ilirough  an 
eleetrode  at  eae.h  end  of  the  cable, 
thus  crc'aiing  a  magnetic  field 
wlu(5h  firiHl  the  mini's  over  a  wide 
arira.  For  swtrepiiig  mirrow  chan¬ 
nels  in  very  shallow  water,  the 
towed  skid  wUiS  used,  (ionsisiing 
of  a  raft  earrying  a  lai'ge  solenoid 
and  towed  by  a  dt'gaussed  motor 
boat,  (hirrent  supplied  IVom  the 
towing  vessel  passeil  through  the 
solenoid  and  induced  a  magnetic 
field  which  exploded  the  mines. 
•Some  success  iu  swec'ping  these 
mines  was  achievetl  with  MTIling- 
ton  bomlxu'H  (upiiirped  with  a  ring 
of  copper  extending  under  the 
wings  and  from  nose  to  ta.il.  A 
heavy  ekrctric  cuiTcnt  passing 
through  the  ring  created  a  mag¬ 
netic  field  capable  of  setting  off  the 
mines  irrovided  the.  aircraft  flew 
sufficiently  low. 

In  1940  the  British  introduced 
an  improved  typo  of  magnetic 
mine  which  was  extremely  difficult 
to  sweep,  Fi til'd  with  a  period- 
delay  medianism,  it  had  to  be 
swept  over  at  least  12  times  before 
it  was  detonatcid  by  tlie  sweepers’ 
strong  magrudiic  field ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  immediately 
fired  by  the  weaker  field  of  an 
ordinary  ship. 

Acoustic  mine's  (Fig.  3)  wore 
used  by  both  sides  in  the  iSecond 
Great  War.  When  the  sound  waves 
from  ship’s  propeller  reached  the 
mine-casing,  vibrations  were  setup 
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on  the  casing  which  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  a  contact  arm  inside  the 
mine  and  in  tremble  ”  contact 
with  the  case.  The  vibrations 
caused  the  contact  arm  to  oscillate 
and  close  an  electric  circuit  which 
operated  a  relay  to  detonate  the 
fuse  and  fire  the  charge.  German 
acoustic  mines  were  swept  by 
vessels  carrying  an  electrically- 
driven  hammer  in  a  steel  box  fitted 
some  distance  beyond  the  bows. 
The  intense  noise  thus  produced 
detonated  acoustic  mines  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  of  the  ship.  The 
British  acoustic  mine  was  virtually 
unsweepable  as  it  incorporated  a 
supersonic  detector  which  could 
distinguish  between  the  vibrations 
of  a  propeller  and  of  a  hammer. 

One  of  the  German  defensive 
measures  against  the  Allied  land¬ 
ings  in  Normandy,  June,  1944,  was 


Mine.  Fig.  4.  Pressure  unit  of  a 
German  acoustic  mine  (naval). 
Pressure  created  by  water  displaced 
during  the  passage  of  a  ship  com¬ 
presses  the  air-fiUed  rubber  bag  A, 
which  forces  air  into  the  chamber 
B.  As  the  air  returns  through  the 
air  leak,  the  metal  diaphragm  is 
lifted  upwards,  closing  the  contact 
switch  and  causing  an  electric  im¬ 
pulse  to  flow  through  the  firing  cir¬ 
cuit  to  detonate  the  charge 
Courtesij  oj  Discovtii‘]i 

the  pressure  mine  (Fig.  4).  This 
consisted  of  a  large  version  of 
the  anti-tank  mine  (v.i.)  filled  with 
some  500  lb.  of  T.N.T.  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  rubber  bag  filled 
with  air.  When  a  ship  passed  over 
the  mine,  the  water  pressure 
between  ship  and  bag  was  in¬ 
creased,  so  causing  the  air  inside 
the  bag  to  be  forced  downw’-ards 
into  an  air  chamber  ;  as  the  air 
returned  through  an  air  leak  it 
lifted  up  a  thin  metal  diaphragm, 
which  pressed  against  an  electrode 
and,  completing  an  electric  circuit, 
fired  the  charge.  The  pressure  mine 
had  been  invented,  but  not  used, 
by  the  British  Admiralty  some 
years  previously,  so  that  it  was 
comparatively  simple  to  institute 
protective  measures.  As  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  ship  depends 
on  its  speed,  vessels  were  relatively 
safe  if  they  moved  slowly  over 
pressure-mine  areas.  As  these  mines 
W'ere  laid  in  very  shallow  water, 
they  w'ere  removed  by  diver? 


Throughout  the  Second  Great 
War,  Britain  laid  263,088  mines, 
of  which  56,300  were  laid  by  air¬ 
craft  of  all  types,  including  47,250 
by  Bomber  Command.  Resultant 
casualties  to  the  enemy  were  1,047 
warships  and  merchant  vessels 
sunk  and  541  damaged ;  251 

German  sweepers  were  lost  while 
clearing  British  mines,  and  a  force 
of  30,000  officers  and  men  was 
continuously  emplo3^ed  mine¬ 
sweeping  in  the  Baltic  and  off 
ports  in  occupied  Europe.  Britain 
used  1,533  vessels  for  sweeping 
German  mines  and  lost  263  sunk ; 
the  total  minesweeping  personnel 
was  57,000.  For  some  j^ears  after 
the  war,  flotillas  of  British  sw'eepers 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  navy’s 
defensive  minefields ;  German 
minefields  were  cleared  by  German 

4i 

sweepers  and  crews  commanded  by 
British  officers. 

Of  the  2,426  British  merchant 
ships  lost  during  the  war,  296, 
totalling  816.255  out  of  11,352,933 
tons,  were  sunk  by  mines. 

Militaey  Mines.  Until  the 
large  scale  use  of  the  tank  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  First  Great  War 
the  military  mine  was  a  tunnel 
driven  towards  the  enemy’s  de¬ 
fences  in  order  to  lay  an  explosive 
charge.  Such  offensive  operations 
had  been  practised  from  verj"  early 
times,  and  reached  a  high  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  First  Great  War  ; 
notably  at  Messines  Ridge  on  June 
7,  1917,  when  a  series  of  mines 
containing  a  total  of  450  tons  of 
explosives  was  exploded  simul¬ 
taneously  over  a  front  of  7  m. 

With  mechanisation  and  conse¬ 
quent  mobility,  there  w^ere  few 
opportunities  for  using  tunnelled 
mines,  and  the  military  mine  came 
to  mean  the  defensive  and  delaying 
weapon  rapidly  developed  in  the 
Second  Great  War.  All  the  bellig- 
erent  armies  used  vast  numbers  of 
these  mines,  which  were  divided 
into  two  main  types,  anti-personnel 
and  anti-tank.  The  anti-personnel, 
or  jumping,  mine  consisted  of  a 
cast-iron,  open-topped  container 
having  fixed  to  its  inner  base  a 
ballistite  cartridge.  Resting  on  the 
cartridge  was  a  second  container 
filled  with  some  hundreds  of  small 
steel  balls  surrounding  a  central 
core  of  explosive.  Projecting  from 
the  top  of  the  inner  container  were 
two  or  more  antennae  of  thin  but 
rigid  metal  connected  to  a  firing 
pin  in  contact  with  the  ballistite 
cartridge.  The  mine  was  buried  in 
the  ground  so  that  only  the  an¬ 
tennae  protruded. 

Pressure  of  a  man  stepping  on 
the  antennae  fired  the  ballistite 
cartridge,  wffiich  discharged  the 


outer  container  some  six  feet  above 
the  ground.  As  the  container  left 
the  inner  casing,  a  trip  actuated  a 
fuse  which  in  turn  detonated  the 
core  of  explosive  and  scattered  the 


Mine.  Fig.  5.  British  Mark  V  anti¬ 
tank  mine.  Pressure  oS  a  vehicle 
passing  over  the  top  plate  B  iorces 
down  the  firing  pin  F,  which,  cut¬ 
ting  the  shear  wire  A,  fires  the  de¬ 
tonator  C,  so  fijing  the  charge  H. 

E  is  the  bottom  of  the  case  contain¬ 
ing  the  charge,  and  G  the  safety  pin 
which  is  inserted  in  the  hole  on  top 
of  the  firing  pin,  so  rendering  the 
mine  safe  for  transport  ;  D  is  the 
housing  for  anti-lifting  device 

steel  balls  over  a  radius  of  some 
200  yards.  When  time  permitted 
and  the  ground  was  suitable,  the 
mines  w^ere  joined  by  trip  wires 
attached  to  the  antennae  and 
lightly  covered  with  earth  ;  when 
a  trip  wire  was  disturbed  a  number 
of  mines  detonated  simultaneously. 
The  only  effective  method  of 
breaching  an  anti-personnel  mine¬ 
field  was  to  drive  a  tank  through 
it,  as  the  mines  were  ineffective 
against  armour  plating. 

The  principal  anti-tank  mines  of 
the  Second  Great  War  were  the 
British  Mark  V  (Fig.  5)  and  the 
German  Teller  (Fig.  6).  The  Mark 


Mine.  Fig.  6.  German  TeUer  anti¬ 
tank  mine.  Pressure  of  a  vehicle 
passing  over  the  top  plate  A  forces 
down  the  firing  pin  E,  which  ex¬ 
plodes  the  detonator  D,  so  igniting 
the  charge  B.  C  is  the  bottom,  or 
base  plate  ;  F,  anti-lifting  device 
housings  ;  G,  lifting  handle 

V  consisted  of  a  lower,  circular 
case  of  metal  8  ins.  in  diam.  and 
filled  with  8  Ih.  of  explosive  charge. 
Set  in  the  centre  of  the  explosive 
was  a  detonator  connected  to  a 
firing  pin  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
ease.  Resting  on  the  firing  pin  was 
a  circular  Hd  which  acted  as  a 
pressure  plate.  The  total  height  of 
the  mine  was  5  ins.  The  Teller 
mine,  which  worked  on  a  similar 
principle,  contained  11  lb.  of  H.E. 
and  was  12  ins.  in  diam.  and  3  ins. 
high.  Anti-tank  mines  were  buried 
just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  pressure  of  any 
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even  a  motor-cycle,  ])ersonnel  mine.  It  waw  evcMitually 
over  the  i^ressure  plate  defeated  by  using  dogs  trained  to 
pin  down  and  ‘"point”  at  ground  reeimtly  dis- 
In  normal  turlied  by  the  huiying  of  mines, 
made  a  Over  3,000  miiK'-detc'cting  dogs 


vehicle, 
passing 

forced  the  firing 
exploded  the  charge, 
ground  the  explosion 
crater  up  to  5  ft.  in  diam.  and 
would  blow  off  the  track  of  a  tank. 

For  the  mining  of  roads,  box 
mines  were  used,  the  most  efficient 
beimi;  the  German  Hoelst.  It  com¬ 
prised  a  long  narrow  box,  4  ft.  long, 
18  ins.  wide,  and  18  ins.  deep.  The 
lid  acted  as  a  pressure  plate  and 
forced  down  one  or  more  firing  pins 
vvdiich  detonated  a  charge  of  15  lb. 
of  T.N.T.  The  mines  -were  buried 
just  below  road  level  and  verges  in 
echelon,  so  that  four  or  five 
effectively  covered  approaching 
traffic.  Koad  mines  were  designed 
not  only  to  destroy  or  disable  the 
vehicle  detonating  them,  but  also  to 
crater  the  road  sufficiently  to 
prevent  its  use  by  following  traffic. 

When  used  on  open  ground  anti¬ 
tank  and  anti-personnel  mines 
were  normally  laid  in  checkerwise 
rows,  with  an  interval  of  five  yards 
between  mines  and  five  yards 
between  rows.  An  anti-tank  mine¬ 
field  a  mile  wide  and  500  yards 
deep  contained  35,000  mines. 
Where  a  minefield  was  laid  to 
defend  a  position  and  not  merely 
to  cover  a  retreat,  it  was  protected 
by  a  screen  of  artillery  and  machine- 
guns  to  prevent  enemy  clearance 
parties  from  breaching  it. 

Various  devices  were  used  for 
the  detection  of  mines,  the  most 
successful  being  the  Polish  sonic 
detector  and  the  Pussian  magnetic 
ring.  The  Polish  detector,  which 
was  the  standard  detector  of  the 
Allied  armies,  consists  of  a  6  ft. 
bamboo  pole,  having  at  one  end  a 
flat  fibre  plate  fitted  with  two 
magnets.  The  magnets  aix^  eon- 
noebed  by  a  cable  through  the  p(4o 
to  an  oscillator  carried  by  the 
operator,  who  wears  headphoiu's 
connected  to  the  oscillator.  When 
it  is  switched  on,  the  oscillator 
emits  a  note  of  constant  pitch, 
wdiich  alters  immediatedy  the  mag¬ 
nets  pass  over  buried  metal.  The 
spot  on  the  ground  was  then 
marked  by  a  Avhite  metal  cage,  and 
the  mine  lifted  and  disarmed  hy 
hand.  The  Russian  detector  was 
similar  in  action,  except  that  the 
preseiif:e  of  the  buriccl  mine  was 
revealed  by  the  deflection  of  a 
needle  across  the  dial  of  a  galvano¬ 
meter  set  in  tlie  handle  of  the  pole. 

So  successful  were  these  detec¬ 
tors  that  the  Germans  tried  to 
render  mines  undeteetahle  by  en- 
ca..sing  the  explosive  in  a  n  on- 
conductive  material  such  as  wood 
or  pla.stic.  The  most  efficient  of 
these  mines  was  the  Sehoe  anti- 


served  with  the  British  army 
Searching  for 
mines  with  d('- 
teetors  and  clear¬ 
ing  them  by  hand 
was  at  best  a 
slow  process  and 
exposed  person - 
n(d  to  fire  from 
covering  troops. 

In  1942,  the  flail 
tank,  first  used 
at  Ala, mein,  W'as 
introduced.  This 
was  a  Sherman 
tank  having  in 
front  a  roller 
driven  from  the 
engine.  Attached  to  the  rolh'r 
were  a  number  of  lengths  of  chain 
which  beat  upon  the  ground  and 
exploded  the  mines  as  th(^  vehie.le 
moved  forward. 

For  f/he  protection  of  cor  tain 
permanent  vulnerable  points,  such 
as  railheads,  the  elcctro-pucumaiic 
mine  was  introduced.  The  mine 
was  buried  beneath  tlie  ground  and 
had  attached  to  it  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing  lightly  covered  with 
earth.  Pn'ssurc'  on  the  tubing 
created  a  How  of  air  which  (h'> 
jiressed  a  dia[)hragm  on  top  of  the. 
mine,  so  do, sing  an  electrical  cir¬ 
cuit  which  firecl  ilie  charges. 

Mines  had  little  « pplic.atioa  to 
aerial  warfare,  and  the:  so-call(‘d 
land  miners  dropped  on  the  ground 
by  aircraft  mc'.nHy  larger  time¬ 
bombs  iv'l  eased  by  parachute'. 
EITorts  were  made  to  develoj) 
at'rial  minefields  consisting  of  cori- 
taiiKTs  of  explosives  suspc'iided 
from  balloons  and  reh'ascxl  in  the 
path  of  attacking  bomlxu’s.  Al¬ 
though  fitted  with  time  switchers 
to  explode  them  aftc'r  tht^  raidi'rs 
liad  passed,  they  proved  an  erraiht 
w'capon  and  liable  to  drifts  with  th(‘ 
wind  on  to  the  course  of  defending 
aircraft. 

Minehead.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  town  of  Somerset.  It 
stands  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Bri.stol 
Channel,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Taunton. 
S.  Michaers  church  is  a  fine  Idth- 
century  building,  with  a  beautilul 
rood  loft  and  other  features  ol 
interest.  The  older  part  of  t,he 
town  is  built  on  the  side  of  North 
Id  ill,  a  bold  eminence  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  lower  and  newer  part. 
At  Quay  Towm  there  are  some  old 
fishermen’s  cottage.s,  the  old  har¬ 
bour  built  in  1616,  and  the  unique 
mariners’  chapel  Minehead  is  a 
popular  holiday  resort,  from  which 


Exmoor,  Lynton,  and  other  beauty 
spots  in  Bonierset  and  Devon  can 
easilv  bo  reachc'tl  ft,  was  a  nour¬ 
ishing  port  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
for  a  short  time  was  a  corporate 
town.  From  1558  to  1832  it  sent 


two  membm's  to  Parliament,  and 
it  ha,d  fairs  and  markets.  Market 
day,  third  Moii.  Iffip.  ( 1951  )  7,401. 

Minenwerfer  (Gor.,  minc- 
throvvei*).  (Uu'inau  bomh-firojector 
us(xl  in  th(^  Idrsl  Gu'at  War, 
nick-nanu'd  “  Minnii^  ”  by  British 
lr()0])s.  Tht^  splu'rical  bomb 
wt'iglu'd  200  Ib.  and  was  fitted 
with  a  rod  which  (ildc'd  into  th(^ 
barred  of  tlu'  projccloi’,  tlu^  missile 
h('ing  tirc'd  by  a,  larger  hallisiite 
cartri(lg(‘.  The:  miiu'nwerfer  was 
(^vi'idiually  re'phiced  hy  the  heavy 
moi'tar.  AVc  Mortar. 

Mineo  (ane,,  J]fma(‘n.'(ini).  Town 
of  Sic.ily,  in  the  prov.  of  Catania. 
Situab'd  on  a  hill,  21  m.  hy  rly. 
S.W.  of  Catania,,  it  was  fouiuh'd 
hy  th('  Sicx'l  h'adeu'  Diuiolius  in 
the  middle  of  tlu^  51  h  (‘(aitury  n.O. 
N(^ar  l;n,c.UH  Palic.orum  was  the 
iomph^  of  tlu^  Pa,lici,  reve'red  as 
th('  holk'st  })la(H'.  in  Sicily. 

Mineral  Dressing.  A  term 
covering  the  ofx'rations  hy  which 
miiKU’al  ores,  miiK'raHsed  liquors, 
coal,  oil,  (‘ic.,  are  treated  to  re¬ 
move  worthless  oi‘  imdesired  frac¬ 
tions  and  brought  up  to  au  accept¬ 
able  standard  for  furtlu'r  treat- 
numt,  shipimmt  to  customers,  or 
direct  use.  Usually  these  ojicra- 
tions  involve  little  or  no  a, Iteration 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
valuable  fiortion  of  the  (srude  ma¬ 
teria,!,  and  are  carricnl  out  close  to 
the  source,  to  minimise  transport 
of  ganguo  or  iiailings,  as  the  barren 
part  of  the  mined  ore  is  termed. 
Besides  removing  ganguc,  mineral 
ongineors  may  bo  asked  to  separ¬ 
ate  a  number  of  high-grade  pro- 
diHits  from  a  given  ore- body  or  to 
remove  an  element  which  would 
interfere  with  smelting. 

The  mined  ore  is  crushed  to  the 
point  where  its  constitiu'nt  min¬ 
erals  are  adequately  broken  apart. 


Minehead,  Somerset.  The  Bay  looking  towards  North  Hill 
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Then  the  liberated  fragments  or 
minute  particles  (according  to  the 
grain  of  the  crystalline  interlocik 
comprising  the  ore-rock)  are  separ¬ 
ated  into  {a)  concentrates  (the  var¬ 
ious  desired  minerals  in  their  nat¬ 
urally  occurring  form  hut  purified 
from  associated  minerals  to  a  ])re- 
determined  grade)  ;  (6)  middlings 
(imj)iire  concentrates  hut  worth  fur¬ 
ther  treatment);  (c)  tailings  (value¬ 
less  ore-rock  which  is  discarded). 

Liberation.  All  that  is  needed 
in  grading  industrial  rock  required 
e.g.  for  use  as  road  metal,  railroad 
ballast,  foundry  limestone,  is  to 
crush  and  screen  it  into  grades  or 
sizes,  measurable  by  reference  to 
two  rings,  one  large  enough  to  allow 
the  screened  material  to  pass 
through  it  (undersize  or  mitiufi), 
one  too  small  for  it  to  pass  through 
(ovmrsize  or  plus).  Grading  gives 
place  to  screening  when  the  width 
of  the  pieces  to  be  graded  is  less 
than  about  2  ins.  Industrial  pow¬ 
ders  are  controlled  down  to  sizes 
less  than  one  micron  (hm...  mm.). 
For  many  industrial  purposes  the 
size  of  the  particle  determines  its 
reaction  rate,  or  its  physical  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  paint,  cement,  plas¬ 
tic,  coal,  cosmetic, 

aggregate,  catalyst,  abrasive,  etc., 
in  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated; 
and  an  important  specialised  tech¬ 
nology  is  concerned  with  such 
measurement  down  to  macro-mole¬ 
cular  sizes  only  discernible  with  an 
electron  microscope. 

In  liberation  in  the  ore-dressing 
sense,  rock  may  be  delivered  to  the 
dressing  plant  (mill,  concentrator) 
dry  ;  slimy  with  barren  clay-stuffs; 
inert  or  corrosive  ;  clean-run  or 
diluted  with  country-rock  which 
should  be  removed  before  expen¬ 
sive  crushing  is  begun ;  and  at 
sizes  varying  from  several  feet  (12 
cu.  ft.  go  to  the  ton  in  most  ores) 
to  dust  fine  enough  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  health.  Primary  and  second¬ 
ary  crushing  is  typically  done  dry, 
using  fixed-path  machines  which  in 
from  one  to  seven  stages  bring  the 
material  to  the  size  of  coarse 
gravel.  At  the  same  time,  slime 
may  be  removed  and  the  rock 
cleaned  by  washing,  so  that  when 
the  crushed  ore  is  displayed  on 
belt  conveyors  as  it  travels  from 
machine  to  machine  unwanted 
timber, tramp  iron,”  unexploded 
dynamite,  country  rock,  etc.,  can 
be  picked  out.  This  hand-picking 
is  an  important  stage  in  the 
“  beneficiation  ”  of  raw  coal. 

During  crushing  many  millions 
of  tons  of  barren  rock  are  dis¬ 
carded  by  heavy-media  separation. 
This  is  a  process  using  a  high- 
density  fluid  formed  by  mixing 


finely  ground  mineral  matter 
(barytes,  fcrro-silicon,  galena,  mill 
scale  are  some  of  those  used)  with 
water  in  such  a  way  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stable  pool  at  the  desired 
density  in  a  tank,  floating  rock 
being  withdrawn  from  above  and 
sinking  rock  from  below.  The 
fluid  density  determines  the  split¬ 
ting  point  and  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
discard  all  rocks  too  light  (and 
therefore  too  low  m  their  content 
of  the  desired  mineral)  to  be  worth 
treating.  With  coal,  which  is 
lighter  than  its  attendant  shale, 
the  opposite  gravitational  con¬ 
siderations  apply. 

Fixed-path  crushing  machines 
have  steel  faces  which  alternately 
approach,  and  recede  from,  one 
another  and  which  seize  and 
smash  the  stream  of  rock  falling 
between  them.  Primary  crushers 
bring  the  ore  down  to  c.  4-m.  ring. 
The  oldest,  the  Blake  jaw  crusher, 
has  a  fixed  vertical  face  against 
which  a  swing  jaw  is  pressed  by 
eccentrically  actuated  toggles,  giv¬ 
ing  nut-cracker  action.  In  the 
gyratory  primary  crusher,  a  conical 
steel  cone  gyrates  inside  a  heavy 
fixed  ring  of  steel,  crushing  any 
rock  nipped  between  the  two  faces 
as  it  rolls  round  its  fixed  circle. 
vSecondary  fixed-path  crushers  take 
the  ore  down  to  .1  in.  or  ^  in.  by 
dry  methods.  Modified  gyratory 
crushers,  rolls  (a  horizontal  man¬ 
gle),  hammer  mills  (swinging 
weights  revolving  in  a  cage  to¬ 
gether  vdth  flying  rock)  are  typical. 
^Somewhere  about  the  ^  in.  size 
fixed -path  dry  crushing  ceases  to 
be  economical.  Finishing  by  wet¬ 
grinding  in  tumbling  mills  is  there¬ 
fore  usual.  These  are  horizontal 
cylinders  charged  with  heavy  rods, 
steel  balls,  or  pebbles  through 
which  the  pieces  of  ore  pass  and 
are  repeatedly  struck  by  the  flying 
crushing  bodies  set  in  motion  as 
the  mill  turns  on  its  axis. 

Sizing,  Sorting.  When  the  ore 
has  been  liberated  at  sizes  down  to 
fine  shingle,  if  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  densities  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  concentrate  and  gangue. 
separation  by  gravity  methods  fol¬ 
lows.  Screens  are  used  to  “  police  ” 
the  crushing  circuit  so  that  as  soon 
as  a  particle  is  small  enough  to 
pass  through  a  screen  of  “  liberat¬ 
ing  ”  mesh -opening  it  is  removed 
to  the  concentrating  section  of  the 
plant.  The  oversize  is  returned  to 
an  appropriate  crusher  for  further 
comminution.  Such  devices  lose 
efficiency  rapidly  below  20 -mesh 
(dry)  or  65-mesh  (wet),  at  which 
points  sorting  by  size  is  abandoned 
in  favour  of  classification  by  set¬ 
tling  rate  through  a  fluid. 


Gravity  Separation.  Some 
minerals — notably  eas.siterite,  the 
cliief  ore  of  tin — can  be  separated 
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on  a  commercial  scale  only  by 
gravity  methods.  Others  r»reur 
coarse  enough  for  density  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  valuable  portion 
and  gangue  of  sized  or  sorted  feeds 
to  be  exploited  in  sui cable  ap¬ 
pliances.  These  minerals  include 
diamond  gravels,  gold,  silver,  and 
native  copper,  platinum  sands, 
tungsten,  ilmenite,  fluor-spar, 
barytes,  galena,  blende,  various 
iron  ores,  and  coal.  Jigging  is 
applicable  down  to  somewhere 
between  20  and  50-mesh  ;  sluicing 
and  treatment  on  shaking  tables 
to  about  200-mesh  ;  “  vanning  ” 
and  “  huddling  ”  below  that.  In 
jigging,  sized  feed  runs  to  a  series 
of  open  boxes  closed  beneath  by  a 
retaining  grid  through  which  water 
can  be  violently  pulsed  and  with¬ 
drawn.  Equal-sorted  sands  are  fed 
into  horizontal  streams  of  water. 
The  small  heavy  particles  burrow 
dow'ii  wliile  the  bigger  light  ones 
are  swept  by  the  water  over  a  dis¬ 
charge  weir,  helped  by  the  jerky 
movements  of  the  tables. 

Most  of  the  world’s  engineering 
metal  is  today  concentrated  by 
flotation  {q.v.).  The  history  of  this 
method  begins  with  Herodotus, 
who  records  that  Amazonian 
maidens  fished  in  ponds  \\ith 
goose-quiJls  sticky  with  tar,  which 
brought  up  specks  of  gold.  The 
currently  used  process  is  based  on 
the  patents  of  Picard  and  Sulman, 
who  in  1905  connected  accurate 
control  with  the  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  chemicals  to  produce 
a  selective  effect  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  desired  particles  of  ore,  and  on 
them  alone.  The  steps  in  flotation 
are  designed  to  develop  a  water- 
hating  film  on  the  desired  mineral 
while  leaving  all  the  others  wet. 
Once  the  ore- pulp  has  been 
brought  to  this  state  air  is  bubbled 
through  it  and  the  desired  particles 
climb  into  the  rising  bubbles,  and 
ride  to  the  top  of  the  flotation 
tanks  or  “  cells,”  where  they  form 
a  froth  gleaming  with  its  heavy 
load  of  concentrate.  This  concen¬ 
trate  is  then  skimmed  off,  and 
dried  ready  for  shipping. 

Other  Processes.  The  minute 
quantities  of  gold  in  its  ores  (per¬ 
haps  only  an  ounce  in  several 
tons)  are  extracted  by  the  Cyanide 
Process  (q.v.).  Other  hydro-metal¬ 
lurgical  techniques  include  the 
leaching  of  copper  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  bauxite  with  hot  caustic 
solvents  to  obtain  aluminium. 
Sometimes  ferro- magnetic  proper¬ 
ties  are  exploited  to  separate  non¬ 
magnetic  from  magnetic  particles 
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as  they  pass  tlirou^ih  a  powerful 
field.  At  the  Hermann  Gocrinp; 
iroinvorks  non-nuiguctic  limonito 
was  kilned  in  a  reducing  atmos¬ 
phere  to  produce  a  surface  of  ma,g- 
nctic  oxide,  thus  permitting  a  low- 
grade  bog-iron  ore  to  be  brought 
up  to  metallurgical  grade.  Another 
process  is  the  electrostatic  separa¬ 
tion  of  good  from  bad  conducting 
particles  in  a  high-voltage  field. 
Kadio-active  minerals  can  be 
caused  to  signal  their  presence  to 
Geiger-Muller  detectors,  which 
relay  the  message  into  electronic 


controls  and  cause  dcllccting 
mechanisms  to  remove  such  pi(‘ccs 
of  ore  from  a  passing  stream. 

Coal-clcatiing  uses  jigging,  shiic- 
ing  (the  llhcolavcur  i)roeesH),  sink- 
float  or  heavy-media  separa.tion, 
and  tabling  for  its  upgrading  from 
the  contaminating  material  mined 
from  narrow  seams  by  mccluinit^al 
devices  which  in  the  dark  workings 
cannot  bo  made  to  discrimimite 
hctwecii  true  coal  and  dust-coaticd 
shales.  Conmll  Handbook  of  Min¬ 
eral  Dressmg%  A.  Taggart,  H)4b  ; 
and  the  Mining  Magazine. 
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A  l^C}lCYt\l  CLYticlC  CX'plciltliilr,  hoW  ntllU’YClIs  IIYC  studied  (Hid  ckissifitd. 
FiillcY  (h'scYiptions  of  pciYticuhiY  aspects  of  the  subject  will  he 
found  tuidcY,  e.p,.,  CYVslaUoi<raphy ;  IsomoYphism ;  Metallo¬ 
graphy  ;  Alohs  Scale  ;  and  under  the  various  minerals 


earbouaies,  and  silicates.  Idu^se 
range  in  complexity  from  simple 
salts  siudi  as  sodium  chloride 
(hfilitc',  NaXd)  to  the  complex 
molotuiles  of  ma,ny  silicates,  such  as 
ortlio(das(^  (potassium  aluminium 
silicafe,  KAISijjO^),  tlic.  micas, 
cldorites,  am|)lH boles,  aaid  tourma- 
liiub.  Another  veay  important 
group  of  minerals  is  oxides, 
wliieli  ineliKh^  iron  oxides  (luumia- 
tite,  limonite),  tin  oxidt's  ((aissi- 
tta'ite)»  ‘‘I'Ud  silicon  oxide  ((piartz). 
Many  m(‘tallio  ore-miiua-als  arc 
Huli)liid(‘H,  for  instaanaygalena  (lead 
sulphidi'.),  sphal(‘riie  (zinc  sul- 
pliid(^)  ;  and  many  copper  oro- 
mim'rals  iiiv  eomph'x  sulphides 
and  sul[)h-arsenid(‘H, 

Minerals  therefore  fall  into 
groups  (^imposed  of  native  ele¬ 
ments,  oxuh^s,  sulphides,  sulpho- 
salts,  oxygen  salts  siuih  a-s  the 


The  earth’s  crust  and  certain 
extra-terrestrial  bodies  known  as 
meteorites  are  comiiosed  chiefly  of 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  these 
being  substances  which  indivi¬ 
dually  have  a  definite  or  a  re¬ 
stricted  range  of  chemical  com¬ 
position  and  atomic  structure,  and, 
given  favourable  conditions,  as¬ 
sume  a  characteristic  crystalline 
form.  The  study,  description, _  and 
classification  of  minerals  constitute 
the  science  of  mineralogy,  which  is, 
therefore,  a  branch  of  natural 
history,  and  incorporates  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  several  other  sciences — 
e.g,  chemistry,  physics,  crystallo¬ 
graphy,  gcoiogy  and  petrology, 
geography,  and  economic  geology. 

A  mineral  must  bo  distinguished 
from  a  rock  {q.v.)  which  is  a 
mineral  aggregate,  such  as  coal, 
limestone,  granite,  slate.  A  pure 
natural  oil  and  native  quicksilver, 
however,  are  minerals  as  they 
possess  a  definite  chemical  com¬ 
position  and  atomic  structure. 
Exceptionally,  the  constituents  of 
a  mineral  may  occur  in  an  uncrys¬ 
talline  or  amorphous  state  {e.g. 
certain  ochres),  and  the  material 
is  then  classed  as  a  mineral ;  on  the 
other  hand,  natural  glass,  obsidian, 
is  a  rock  l30cause  it  contains  the 
constituents  of  several  mineral 
species,  although  these  have  not 
yet  crystallised  out. 

Minerals  have  been  of  interest 
to  man  since  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
ages,  hut  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  that  the  system¬ 
atic  study  of  minerals  was  put  on 
a  scientific  basis,  by  Romo  cle 
risle  and  R.  J.  Hauy.  The  precise 
study  of  crystalline  form  was  made 
possible  by  Wollaston’s  invention, 
1809,  of  the  goniometer  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  angles  between  crystal 
faces,  and  many  major  inconsis¬ 


tencies  were  cleared  up  by  Mitsch- 
erlich’a  exposition  of  iHomorphism 
in  minerals,  1820.  The  vast 
amount  of  systematic  dcscrijitivo 
mineralogy  was  classified  by  .).  1). 
Dana  and  0.  Hintze,  whoso  texts 
remain  standard  woi'ks. 

Mineralogy  is  not  only  a  cluissi- 
ficatory  science,  but  has  immense 
philosophical,  social,  and  economic 
value.  The  oecurronco  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  minerals  oontairiing 
usofrrl  metals  havt‘  a  fundamental 
bearing  on  ways  of  life  and  inter¬ 
national  relations  ;  the  presence  ot 
uranium- bearing  minerals  may  Ix^ 
mentioned  as  a  striking,  tbough 
relatively  minor,  consideration  in 
this  connexion.  Furthermore,  the 
evidence  of  mineral  occurrcmecw 
and  intciqirctations  of  their  origin 
have  had  an  impf)rtant  efieet  on 
the  trend  of  theories  concerning 
the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  those  oharactcristicis  of  a, 
mineral  species  which  are  {a)  esscui- 
tial  and  diagnostic,  such  as  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  and  atomic  struc¬ 
ture,  which  determine  the  crystal¬ 
line  form,  optical,  clcetrical,  and 
crystallo- physical  (cleavage,  etc.) 
properties,  and  specific  gravity ; 
and  (6)  those  features  which  an*, 
not  essential  or  necessarily  con¬ 
sistent,  such  as  colour,  lustre, 
hardness,  form  and  structure  of 
aggregates,  and  occurrence. 

Although  chemical  composition 
is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of 
a  mineral  specie,  the  atomic  struo- 
ture,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
constituent  atoms  arc  arranged,  is 
of  equal  importance.  A  few  native 
elements  occur  as  minerals,  e.g. 
native  iron,  gold,  copper,  silver, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  but  many  miner¬ 
als  are  salts  of  various  acids,  and 
include  sulphates,  phosphates, 


carbonates,  silicalx's,  cliroinates, 
salts  of  organic*  acids,  and  hydro¬ 
carbon  (H)nipounds  (natural  oils). 

An  important  chemical  property 
of  minerals  is  tlu^  phenomena  of 
isomorphism  and  isoinorfdious sub¬ 
stitution.  Certain  niincu'uls  have 
analogous  cluunical  e.omposition, 
''.f/.  the  cau'bonatc^s,  caileiU'.  ((’aflO.jh 
magtu'sitc'  (Mg(H).^),  and  sidcjrito 
(FcS.X);j);  these  minerals  possess 
similar  crystalline  form,  and  may 
fonn  intermcdialie  com[)oun(ls,  e.q. 
dolomite  (( la( !( );>.Mg(H  );j).  Such  a 
group  of  iniiuinils  is  ealhxl  an 
isoiuorphouH  Hcu'ic^s.  Far  more!  (com¬ 
mon  is  isomorphouH  substitution, 
where  minor  a, mounts  of  a,ii  clement 
pairfcially  rcqilaex^  a.n  essential  con- 
stitncait  by  virtiUi  of  a.  sinnlarity 
of  atomic  size'.  ;  an  exainple  ot  this 
is  the  small  cadmium  contcnit  of 
many  sphalerite's  (zin<‘.  sulphicb). 

Although  a,  ehotnieal  analysis  is 
(l(\sirable,  many  mincM’uls,  ('speci¬ 
ally  the  orc-niinca'als,  exm  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  (ptalitaliivc^  bl<»w-pipe 
iesis.  The  necessary  ecpiipmont 
can  be  c'Jirried  in  the  field  and  the 
various  rc'-aiCtions,  HU(‘h  as  heating 
on  a  charcoal  block,  with  and  with¬ 
out  (luxes,  are  often  diagmostic. 
Another  useful  t.C'clmhino  is  spcc- 
trographici  c'lxainination.  This 
method  is  very  rapid  foi'  (pialita- 
tive  determination  and  has  the 
advantage  of  indicating  the  major 
eonstituents  and  also  elements 
which  arc  iircwent  only  as  traces. 
Unfortnnatc'ly,  certain  (Momenta 
such  as  lluorino  and  sulphur  do 
not  give  a  positive  redaction,  and 
others  often  i)rovo  dilUcult.  For 
large  amounts  of  any  particular 
constituent,  cpiantitativo  spoctro- 
graphy  ia  not  so  a, courate  as  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis :  Hpoctrograjdiy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  boat  analytical  tech¬ 
nique  for  trace  elements. 
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of  planes  through 
any  crystal  lattice 


Mineralogy.  1.  Marcasite,  showing  internal  radial  struc¬ 
ture.  2.  Hopper-shaped  crystals  o£  salt.  3.  Haematite, 
with  nodular  exterior  and  crystalline  internal  structure. 
4.  Dendritic  pyrolusite.  5.  Olivine  crystal.  6.  Pyrite. 
7.  Octahedral  crystals  o£  magnetite  in  schist.  8.  Crystal. 

o£  fluorspar.  9.  Quartz  crystals 
Frniv  Nprri  111  fils  in  thi'.  Science  M^iscum  and  tn  the  Muscvm 

ol  Practical  Geulomi 

Much  useful  information  has 
been  gained  by  the  synthesis  of 
minerals  in  the  laboratory  and, 
in  recent  years,  by  investigating 
the  behaviour  of  simple  chemical 
Hvstems  und(‘r  high  temperature- 
pressure  conditions. 

The  nature  of  the  atoms  con¬ 
stituting  a  mineral  determines  its 
cliemical  composition,  but  the  way 
in  which  these  atoms  are  grouped 
together  (the  atomic  structure)  is 
the  fundamental  pliysical  property 
determining  many  diagnostic  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  cleavage  and  crystal 
form.  The  atoms  of  a  mineral  are 
arranged  on  a  definite  geometrical 
pattern  in  space  and  Jire  held 
rigidly  together  by  bonds  of  force. 

Any  particular  mineral  can  be 
visualised  as  being  made  up  of  a 
series  of  identical  bricks,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms 
arranged  in  a  similar  specific 
manner.  This  brick  is  the  smallest 
unit  of  the  whole  pattern  or  atomic 
structure  which,  when  repeated  in 
three  dimensions,  builds  up  the 
crystal  lattice,  and  it  is  known  as 
the  unit  cell.  The  unit  cells  are 
simple  geometrical  forms  such  as 
cubes,  face-centred  cubes,  hexa¬ 
gonal  prisms.  There  will  be  a  series 


which  will  cut  simi¬ 
lar  atoms  at  regii- 
lar  intervals,  thus 
accounting  for  cer¬ 
tain  planar  proper¬ 
ties  of  crystals  such 
as  the  regular  crys¬ 
tal  faces  and  twin 
planes. 

Many  minerals 
when  struck  break 
along  sets  of  paral¬ 
lel  planes.  This 
phenomenon  is 
known  as  cleavage 
and  is  also  intim¬ 
ately  connected 
with  the  bonding 
forces  in  the  crystal 
lattice.  The  specific 
gravity  of  a  miner¬ 
al  is  a  function  of 
the  atomic  weight 
of  the  constituent 
atoms,  and  the 
closeness  of  their 
packing  in  the  lat¬ 
tice.  The  phenome¬ 
non  of  polymor¬ 
phism  is  directly 
dependent  on  the 
lattice.  Por  exam¬ 
ple,  andalusite,  sil- 
limanite,  and  ky- 
anite  have  identi¬ 
cal  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  but  the  very 
different  properties  of  these  three 
minerals  are  the  result  of  different 
atomic  structure.  Isomorphism 
occurs  because  certain  minerals  of 
analogous  composition  have  simi¬ 
lar  atomic  structures  and  there¬ 
fore  similar  properties.  Isomor- 
phous  replacement  occurs  wdien 
one  element  replaces  another  with¬ 
out  undue  distortion  of  the  lattice 
on  account  of  a  similarity  in 
atomic  size  of  the  elements  involved. 

A  crystal  lattice  can  diffract 
X-rays.  With  special  apparatus  it 
is  possible  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  diffracted  rays  which  have 
impinged  on  a  mineral.  The  plate 
is  seen  to  consist  of  a  characteristic 
grouping  of  lines  or  spots,  and  can 
often  be  used  to  determine  the 
structure  of  the  mineral.  X-ray 
analysis  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
specialised  techniques  in  deter¬ 
minative  mineralogy. 

The  hardness  of  a  mineral  is 
often  a  diagnostic  property  and  can 
be  easily  estimated  by  comparison 
with  a  set  of  standard  minerals. 

Optical  Propertiei 

The  optical  properties  of  trans¬ 
parent  minerals  is  of  first  rate 
importance  to  the  mineralogist, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  a  petrological 


microscope,  can  determine  such 
properties  as  refractive  index,  bire¬ 
fringence,  and  dispersion.  These 
features  are  intimately  related  to 
the  Rvninietrv  of  the  crystal  lattice 
structure,  and  the  property  of  a 
large  group  of  minerals,  of  split¬ 
ting  up  a  ray  of  light  into  two 
refracted  rays  (double  refraction). 
Minerals  whieh  possess  this  pro¬ 
perty  are  termed  anisotropic ;  those 
which  do  not  are  isotropic.  The 
anisotropic  minerals  are  further 
subdivided  according  to  the  wav 

S™.*  i 

the  two  refracted  ra^xs  behave. 

An  important  optical  property 
of  a  mineral  is  its  refractive  in¬ 
dices  ;  isotropic  (cubic)  minerals 
have  only  one  value  for  the  refrac¬ 
tive  index  ;  uniaxial  minerals  have 
two  (hexagonal  and  tetragonal 
symmetry),  and  biaxial  minerals 
have  three  (orthorhombic,  mono¬ 
clinic,  and  triclinic  symmetry).  The 
refractive  indices  can  be  measured 
by  comparison  with  liquids  of 
known  refractive  index,  using  the 
immersion  method  or  directly  by 
other  methods. 

These  optical  properties  are 
determined  by  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination  of  crushed  grains  or  in  thin 
section  under  ordinary  or  polarized 
light  transmitted  through  the 
mineral.  The  mineral  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  non-opaqiie ;  but  many 
minerals,  especially  ore-iniiierals, 
are  opaque.  These  may  he  studied 
microscopically  by  using  a  metal- 
lographical  microscope. 

Mineral  Occurrence 

Minerals  can  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ty^pe  of  rock  in  which 
they"  occur.  The  characteristic 
minerals  of  true  igneous  rocks  are 
quartz,  feldspar,  feldspatboid,mica, 
olivine,  pyi-oxene,  amphibole  and 
iron  ores.  The  nature  of  the 
mineral  assemblage  determines  the 
igneous  rock-type,  e.y  lime  feldspar, 
pyroxene,  and/or  amphibole  signi¬ 
fies  a  basic  rock  ;  the  presence  of 
quartz,  soda,  or  potash  feldspar  with 
mica  indicates  an  acid  rock.  The 
minerals  characteristic  of  the  late 
stages  of  consolidation  include  the 
ore-minerals  foiind  in  veins,  for 
instance  tin-ores,  with  acid  rocks. 
Rocks  formed  bv  accumulations  of 
organic  material  give  rise  to  lime¬ 
stones,  siliceous  deposits,  phos¬ 
phates.  and  coals.  Metamorphic 
rocks,  formed  from  pre-existing 
rocks,  often  include  new  minerals, 
e.g  andalusite,  kyanite,  staurolite, 
may  be  formed  in  metamorphosed 
slates;  mica,  chlorite,  garnet,  in 
schists  and  gneisses. 

Bibliography.  Handbuch  der 
Mineralogie,  C.  Hintze,  Vol.  1, 
1904  ;  Vol.  2,  1897  ;  A  Textbook 
of  Mineralogy,  W.  E.  Ford,  4th  ed., 
1923;  Elements  of  Optical  Minera- 
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logy,  A.  N.  W'incholl,  M  od.,  1933  ; 
Dana’s  Manual  of  Minonilogy,  C.  S. 
Hurlbut,  15tli  od.,  1941  ;  Dana’s 
System  of  Mineralogy,  C.  Palache, 
H.  Borman,  aiidU  Drondol,  7th  od., 
Vol  1,  1944  ;  Rutloy’s  Elonumts  of 
Ivlineratogy,  H.  H.  Bead,  1948. 

Mineral  Waters.  Term  applied 
to  water  containing  saline  ingre¬ 
dients  and  often  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  It  mostly  refers 
to  natural  waters 
wbieh  are  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease, 
either  internally  or 
in  the  form  of  baths. 

Some  waters,  such 
as  Apolhnaris  and 
Perrier,  are  only 
slightly  impregnated 
with  saline  matter, 
and  are  on  that 
account  especially 
adapted  for  use  as 
table  waters.  Com¬ 
paratively  free  from 
iron,  they  can  he 
mixed  with  whisky 
without  discolor¬ 
ation.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  aer¬ 
ated  waters. 

Tliere  arc  many 
well-known  inincTal 
waters  containing 
sodium  sulphate 
(dauber’s  salt)  and 
magnesium  sulphate 
(Epsom  salt)  in 
aullicieiit  quantity 
to  make  them  useful 
saline  aperients.  This  class  of 
water  has  been  successfully  pre¬ 
pared  artiiieially  in  Creat  Britain. 

A  number  of  natural  mineral 
waters  contain  iron  salts  and  arc 
known  as  chalybeate.  Examples 
are  Elitwick,  Beds;  Harrogate; 
Llandrindod;  Bussang  (France); 
Spa  (Belgium)  ;  Tunbri(lge  Wells. 
Barium  oecurs  in  Llangammarch 
water ;  hromine  and  iodine  in 
water  at  Woodhall,  Lines;  lithium 
in  Baden-Baden  water.  Other 
waters,  c.y.  at  Bath,  are  radio¬ 
active  and  give  off  argon,  helium, 
niton,  krypton,  and  xenon  gases. 
The  water  at  Bath  is  an  example 
of  thermal  mineral  water,  the 
temperature  being  8S''-120°  IL 
Droitwich  water  contains  about 
2,712  grains  of  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt)  per  pint,  and  is 
used  at  a  temperature  of  from 
98*^  to  101'^  F.  for  muscular 
rheumatism  and  sciatica.  Sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  and  benaoic  acid 
may  legally  be  added  as  preserva¬ 
tives.  See  Aerated  Waters  ;  Spa. 

Minerva  (Lat.,  from  the  same 
root  as  mem,  mind).  In  classical 
mythology,  the  Italian  goddess 
whom  the  Romans  identilied  with 


the  Greek  Athena.  One  of  the  cdiief 
Homan  deities,  she  was  WQrship])ed 
in  the  temple  on  the  Capitol.  She 
was  the  goddess  ot  wisdom  and 
the  patroness  of  all  arts  and 
crafts.  After  her  ideutiHcation 
with  Athena  she  became  the  god¬ 
dess  of  war,  and  spoils  were  olten 
dedicated  to  licr.  A  festival  was 
held  in  her  honour  at 
Rome  from  March 
19  to  23.  «SV.e  Athena. 

Miner vi  no- 
Murge.  Walled  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bari.  It  is  2S  m. 
by  rly.  S.S.W.  of 
Barletta,  and  pro¬ 
duces  fruit,  vc‘gi^- 
tablos,  and  olive  oil. 
There  arc  (piarrieH 
near  by. 

Mines,  Royal 
School  OK.  Jjoudon 
teaching  institution, 
founded  as  the;  Gov¬ 
ernment  School  of 
Mines  and  of  Scuuhjo 
applied  to  the  Arts 
after  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851.  liy 
1803  the  more  general 
courses  were  ornittisl 
in  favour  of  mining, 
m(;tallurgy,and  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  name 
was  clianged.  Idle 
original  buildings 
were  in  .lerinyn 
Street,  hut  by 
1889  all  departnuuits  had  been 
transferred  to  premise's  at  S. 
Kensington  ne>w  known  as  the 
Huxley  Building.  When  the 
Imperial  CeilDge  eif  Seienee  {(jm.) 
was  estahlished  as  a  sedmol  of  the; 
university  of  Londem  in  1907, 
the  R.S.M.  bee'anui  one  of  the 
three  sup])orting  colk'ge's.  In  1913 
its  new  building  in  Frine;e  Cemseirt 
Roael  was  (‘.emipleted  and  eieeujiie'el. 
The  schoeil  grants  asHoe;iaU;sliips 
in  mining  metallurgy,  mining 
geology,  and  eiil  teelmeilogy ; 
since  1925  the  examinations  ibr 
them  have  become  also  the  linal 
examinations  for  B.Se.  degrees  at 
London  in  those  aubjecis. 

Minesweeper.  Vessel  design(;d 
or  adapted  for  the  removal  of  s(;a 
mines.  In  the  First  Great  War, 
the  Royal  Navy  successfully  usi;d 
trawlers  for  minesweeping,  sup¬ 
plemented  in  due  course  hy  a  small 
(iotilla  of  obsolete  torpedo  gun¬ 
boats,  whose  higher  speed  gavt; 
them  some  advantage  over  the 
trawlers.  By  the  date  of  the 
armistice,  Nov.  II,  1918,  llotillas 
formed  to  deal  with  mines  com¬ 
prised  no  naval  vessels,  mostly 
built  (luring  the  war;  52  hired 


Minerva.  AntKjue  statue  in 
the  Vatican  Palace,  Rome 


paddle  steam(;rs  ;  412  (ishing 

trawh;rs ;  142  drifters;  and  10 

slia.llow-draught  craft  of  special 
d(;sign.  In  lour  and  a  half  years 
of  war  2(4  Bi'iHsh  inin('sweepf;rs 
were  lost.  Other  warships  sunk 
by  mines  nninhered  4(),  phis 
225  Jiuxiliaries. 

W'ssels  us(‘d  for  mines  weeping 
during  the  iS(;e()nd  Great  War 
ine-luded  those;  of  the  British 
Algeritu;  d(;sign,  a|)|)roac;hing  1,000 
tons  displa(;(;ment-,  with  a  spt'.ed 
of  l()‘5  knotiS ;  the  smaller 
Bangor  tiypc;,  laid  down  a,t,  the 
outbreak  of  war,  under  700  tons 
with  a  si)et;d  ol‘  Hi  knots  ;  and  the 
tyfie  built  in  tin;  U.S.A.  under 
Leaso-Lc'ud  displacing  n(;arly  900 
tons  witih  a  sju'ed  of  17'5  knots. 
All  th(;se  were;  rated  iis  (l(;(;t  mine- 
HW('(;[)t;rs.  k’or  inshore;  work  there 
wen;  woo(h;n  motor  miin;Hwe(',pers, 
Ih’itish  ty|)es  ol‘  wliich  numbered 
two,  of  250  and  300  tons  re- 
sp(H;tively  ;  both  had  a,  maximum 
spec'd  of  10  knots.  Tlu'y  were 
(;sp(‘(;i}dly  used'ul  in  (hailing  with 
magiu'tii;  miiK'S.  (brre'sponding 
<;rafl.  of  H.S.  d(;sign  and  eon- 
Htrn(;tion  (lis[)la,e('d  a.  trille  over 
200  tons,  with  a  spt‘(‘d  of  13  knots. 
Typieai  tra-\vl(‘rH  of  Admiralty 
(h'sign  nsi'd  for  inineswe'eping 
were  of  500  tons,  wKii  a  sp('(;d  of 
12  knots.  Idi('S('  v(‘ss(;ls  departed 
considc'raiily  from  tiu;  hull  form 
UH(;(l  in  ilu;  lishing  tra.\vd(;r,  and 
W(a'('  in  elT(;(;t/  a.  minor  foi’in  of 
waii'ship.  In  (i(;a,ring  tli('  I’hames 
(;stuary  of  inagn(;ti(;  iniin-s,  wooden 
mot, or  himielu's  spe'idully  ('(|nip|)ed 
(lid  ex(;(‘lhMit,  work. 

Minette.  In  gmology,  name  of 
an  igiu'ous  nu’k  of  tin;  himprophyre 
group  {(/.V.)-  it  is  Ti(;h  in  hiotite; 
mica,,  orthoelase;  f(;ldspar,  and 
(;al(;it.<;.  I'he  t(;rm  is  aiso  iisc'd  in  an 
(;ntirt;ly  dilleiH'nti  H(‘ns(;  foi*  the 
iron  oivH  of  durassic;  age;  <)(;eiirring 
in  Lorra.iiu;,  (;t(;.  See  Iron. 

Mine  workers ,  N  a  'im  o  n  a  l 
Union  ok,  Bi'itish  tirade;  union 
of  (;oal  niiiu;  work(a’s.  Th(‘  lirst 
mitiouid  miiu'rs’  organization  in  the 
U.K.  waiS  tlu;  Mim'i's’  Asso(;iation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irt'land,  mem- 
iK'rship  c.  100,000,  wlu(;h  lasLal 
1841  -48,  In  1888  tlu;  Miners’ 
Feih'ration  of  Gi‘(‘at^  Britain,  mcm- 
liership  30,000,  Wiis  (;stahlisiied  hy 
miners’  associations  of  Yorks, 
Laiu's,  and  ('lu;Hhir(;,  the  Midlands, 
Fileshin;,  and  8.  Wales.  The 
Nationa,!  Union,  rejiivsenting  Dur¬ 
ham  and  Nortluunherland,  (;ame 
in  only  in  1908,  marking  federation 
rnemhership  c.  000,000.  With  the 
admission  of  workers  otlier  than 
(‘oal  ra,(;(;  workers,  membership 
rose  by  1920  to  c.  000,000._  Tlie 
mum;  lviin(nvork('rs’  F('(i(;ra,ti()n  ol 
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Great  Britain  was  adopted  in  1934, 
and  from  Jan.  1,  1945,  the  district 
unions  affiliated  to  the  federation 
amalgamated  into  one  union,  the 
National  Union  of  Mineworkers. 

Important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  federation  were  the  strike  of 


July-Nov.,  1893,  against  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages,  which  failed,  but 
secured  virtual  recognition  of  a 
minimum  wage  ;  the  strike  of  1912 
to  secure  a  national  minimum  of 
5s.  a  day  for  a  man,  and  2s.  for  a 
boy,  which  ended  with  an  Act  for 
setting  up  district  minima  ;  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Sankey  commis¬ 
sion,  1919,  which  recommended 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  ;  the 
strike  of  1921,  the  settlement  of 
which  difl  not  provide  the  national 
wage  demanded,  hut  made  wages  a 
first  charge  on  the  industry ;  the 
dispute  of  May-Oct.,  1926,  which 
involved  the  General  Strike  (q.v.). 

Nationalisation  of  the  mines  in 
1047,  though  fulfilling  the  miners’ 
wishes,  disappointed  them  in  that 
they  had  less  say  in  management 
than  they  had  hoped  for.  The 
local  disputes  that  followed  had, 
however,  no  backing  from  the 
union.  /S'eeCoal;  Mining;  Sankey. 

Minex.  A  general  purpose  coal¬ 
mining  explosive.  It  contains  as 
explosive  ingredients  8  to  11  p.c. 
nitroglycerine  and  61  to  64  p.c. 
ammonium  nitrate.  If  sodium 
chloride  (12'5  to  14’5  p.c.i  is  added 
it  functions  so  as  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  explosion  and  to 
increase  safety  in  the  presence  of 
firedamp  and  coal  dust. 

Minghetti,  Marco  (1818-86). 
Italian  statesman.  Born  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  Sept.  8,  1818,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the 
university 
there.  In  1846 
he  started  a 
newspaper,  II 
Felsineo,  which 
brought  him 
such  reputa¬ 
tion  that  in 
1848  Pius  IX 
made  him  min¬ 
ister  of  public 
works.  Espousing  the  cause  of 
Italian  unity,  be  joined  the  army  of 
Charles  Albert,  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  at  the  battle  of  Custozza,  1848. 
A  friend  of  Cavour,  he  became 
secretary-general  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  1859,  and  from 
1863  to  1864  was  prime  minister. 
Ambassador  to  London,  1868,  and 
to  Vienna,  1870-73,  he  was  again 
prime  minister  from  1873  to  1876. 
Died  at  Rome,  Dec.  10,  1886. 

Minho  OR  Mino  (anc.  Minius). 
River  of  N.W.  Spain  and  N.  Por¬ 
tugal.  Rising  in  the  N.  highlands  of 
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the  prov.  of  Lugo,  it  flows  through 
it  and  S.W.  through  Grense.  It 
then  divides  Ponte  vedra  from 
Intre  Doura  Minho  in  Portugal, 
falling  mto  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S. 
of  Guardia  and  N.  of  Caminha, 
after  a  course  of  173  m.  The  area 
of  its  drainage  basin  is  est.  at 
157,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable 
by  small  vessels  for  25  m.,  to  Salva- 
tierra  in  Galicia.  Its  estuary  is 
wide,  but  is  impeded  by  a  sand 
bar.  The  Sil  is  its  chief  tributary. 

Miiiiature.  Although  the  word 
miniature  has  come  to  connote 
size,  i.e.  portraits  small  enough  to 
bo  held  in  the  hand,  it  was  derived 
from  minium,  the  Latin  word  for 
the  red  lead  used  in  illuminated 
M88.  for  the  delineation  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  small  size.  These  were 
doubtless  at  times  cut  out  and 
framed  separately. 

Probably  the  French  miniatures 
attributed  to  Clouet  were  actually 
cut  out  from  MSS.  Certainly  at 
first  miniatures  were  painted  on 
vellum,  parchment,  ojr  chicken 
skin,  stretched  upon  cardboard, 
usually  on  a  portion  of  a  playing 
card.  Thence  the  idea  was  adopted 
of  painting  actually  upon  card¬ 
board  and,  in  the  17th  century,  on 
ivory.  Miniatures  have  also  been 
painted  on  copper  or  silver,  slate, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  marble. 

The  greatest  exponents  of  the 
art  have  been  Englishmen,  but  it 
received  ready  acceptance  on  the 
Continent,  and  some  of  the  best 
painters  in  the  18th  century  were 
Frenchmen  or  Swedes.  Some  of 
the  finest  miniatures  were  executed 
by  Holbein  (1497-1543).  Following 
him  came  Nicholas  Hilliard  (1537- 
1619)  and  his  followers  and  the  two 
Olivers,  Isaac  (d.  1617)  and  Peter 
(d.  1647).  Their  works  are  marked 
by  extreme  attention  to  detail, 
simple  technique,  a  striking  ab¬ 
sence  of  shadows,  the  presence,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  bright  blue  background, 
and  a  masterly  skill  in  representing 
costume  and  coiffure.  Colour 
schemes  improved  as  time  went  on, 
Peter  Oliver  using  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  rose-coloured  curtain,  or 
some  such  drapery.  The  Olivers 
were  followed  by  Hoskins  (d. 
1665),  a  man  of  greater  ability, 
who,  not  entirely  neglecting  the 
blue  background,  introduced  glow¬ 
ing  colour  schemes,  and  painted 
miniatures  greater  in  importance 
than  bis  predecessors  Jiad  done. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Cooper  (1609-72),  who  excelled, 
all  who  had  gone  before,  and 
whose  work  in  dignity,  breadth, 
and  ability  has  never  been 
equalled.  The  constantly  repeated 
Walpole  phrase  to  the  effect  that 


a  miniature  l^y  Cooper  is  like  a 
life-sized_  Van  jpyck  seen  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  is 
bv  no  means  lacking  m  truth. 
Cooper’s  small  portraits  are  per¬ 
fect  reproductions  of  character, 
painted  with  marvellous  truth, 
keen  insight,  and  striking  abilitv. 
They  are  life-like  representations, 
subtle  delineations  of  complex 
character.  His  brother  Alexander 
(d.  1660),  who  worked  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  was  not  so 
great.  Lawrence  Crosse  (d.  1724) 
was  a  marvellous  painter  of  lace, 
and  an  interesting  group  of  men, 
who  should  receiv^e  attention,  were 
members  of  the  Lens  family  (18th 
century),  half  a  dozen  of  whom 
were  able  miniature  painters. 

Working  on  Ivory 

The  second  great  period  of  Eng¬ 
lish  miniature  painting  is  that  of 
the  ISth  century.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ivory  had  given  fresh  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  the  art,  and  re\’ealed 
the  chance  of  brilliant  execution, 
luminous  quality,  and  all  the 
charm  that  the  new  material, 
coupled  with  facility  of  brush- 
work,  could  originate.  At  the 
head  of  the  school  stands  Richard 
Cosw^ay  (1740-1821),  a  man  who 
had  no  equal  although  many 
imitators,  an  exquisite  colourist, 
possessed  of  just  the  right  ability 
to  flatter,  coupled  with  the  skill  of 
representing  in  a  few  easy  strokes 
the  superficialities  of  the  faces  he 
had  to  represent. 

More  serious  in  his  intention, 
and  also  more  solid  in  his 
execution,  was  George  Engleheart 
(1752-1829),  a  man  of  prodigious 
industry  and  extraordinary  ac¬ 
complishment.  Of  quite  another 
sort  was  John  Smart  (1741-1811), 
a  profound  student'  of  the  human 
face,  a  draughtsman  of  exquisite 
ability  and  rigid  perfection,  but 
a  lover  of  quieter  and  more 
Quakerlike  colour  schemes. 

At  another  angle  stand  the  two 
Plimers,  notably  Andrew  (1763- 
1837),  remarkable  for  their  bril¬ 
liant  portraits,  somewhat  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  often  meretricious, 
but  vivid,  palpitating,  attractive, 
Those  of  lesser  importance  were 
Mever  (1735-89),  Ozias  Hum¬ 
phry  (1742-1810),  SheUey  (d. 
1808),  Edridge  (1769-1821),  Wood 
(1768-1809),  Scouler  (d.  1810), 
and  Grimaldi  (1751-1830) ;  and 
around  them  were  the  numerous 
miniature  painters  of  the  18th 
century,  whose  work  crowded  the 
Royal  i\.cademy  of  the  day. 
Among  these  were  many  such 
as  Hill  (c.  1770-91),  Bogle  (c. 
1769-1803),  Vaslet  {Ji.  1775), 
who  at  times  could  paint  a  minia- 
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tiii’G  with  extraordinary  skill.  But 
those  ocoasional  portraits  were  like 
meteors  flashing  across  the  artistic 
sky,  and  their  usual  prochietions 
were  on  a  far  lower  level.  The  101  h 
century  saw  the  dceline  of  minia¬ 
ture  painting,  although  the  works 
of  Newton'  (1785-1869),  Ross 
(1704-1860),  and  Thorburu  (d. 
1885)  arc  worth  attention.  The 
best-known  miniature  painters  of 
the  iiOth  century  include  Marjorie 
Forbes,  Bertha  Fowle,  May  B.  Lee, 
S.  A.  Lindsey,  Ephraim  Htrcllctt', 
Norah  H.  Taylor,  and  Alyn 
Williams. 

In  Franco  miniature  painting 
has  had  great  exponents  ;  one  of 
the  greatest  who  practised  in 
France  was  Hall  (1739--93),  a 
Swede.  Miniature  art  in  France 
was  at  its  best  when  Isabcy  (1767- 
1855)  and  Augustin  (1759-1832) 
were  working.  In  enamel  no  one 
has  ever  equalled  Betitot  (1607- 
91),  though  Pricur  (d.  1677)  comes 
very  close  to  him. 

Miniature  Pinscher  on  Min- 
riN.  Toy  dog  with  a  history  t)f 
over  200  years  in  Buropc.  it  is 
not  related  to  the  Hobcrmaun 
Pinscher  (q.v.).  It  is  sturdy  and 
elegant  with  great  self-possession 
and  spirit.  The  head  is  narrow 
with  a  flat  skull  and  strong 
muzzle.  The  small  ears  arc  set  on 


Miniature  Pinscher  puppies 

high,  and  may  bo  erect  or  dropped. 
The  neck  is  arched,  the  chosti  well 
developed,  and  the  body  square 
with  deep  ribs.  The  tail  is  carried 
high  and  is  docked  short.  T7\c 
coat  is  short,  straight,  smooth, 
and  hard.  Colour  may  be  black  ; 
blue  ;  chocolate  with  tan  markings 
in  specified  areas  :  black  pencilling 
on  the  toes  should  be  seen  with 
all  these ;  and  solid  red.  Height 
should  be  10-12  ins.  at  the  withers. 
Smaller  rather  than  larger  dogs 
are  preferred.  There  is  no  stand¬ 
ard  weight. 

Minicoy.  One  of  the  Laccadive 
Islands  {q.v.),  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  an  isolated  coral  atoll  about 
150  m.  S.  of  the  main  group  of 
islands.  It  belongs  to  India.  Area 
If  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1051)  3,447. 

Minim.  Smallest  practical  unit 
of  liquid  measurement  in  apothe¬ 
caries’  or  wine  measure.  It  is  equal 


to  one  drop.  There  are  60  minims 
to  one  Huid  drachm,  480  t-o  a,  fluid 
ouiKic,  and  9,600  to  one  pini .  44ie 
minim  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  m. 

Minim.  Musical  noi-e  consisting 
(d‘ an  open  oval  head  wit  h  a  stem, 
gl?.  Its  thne-valiie  is  one  half  of 
a  semibreve  (c:^)  or  two  crochets 

(f  )• 

Minimum  Wage.  Term  used 
to  denote  the  sum  below  whi(4i  f  he 
wage  paid  to  an  employee  should 
not  fall.  Siuh  a  minimum  wage 
may  be  the  idea  of  a  social  investi¬ 
gator  and  writer  ;  a  condition  of 
an  agreement  between  a  traidc 
union  and  a  body  of  employ(u‘H  ; 
or  an  amount  laid  flown  by  a  wage- 
fixing  eommittco  established  by 
statute,  and  thus  legally  enforce¬ 
able  :  it  is  then  termed  the  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  wage. 

The  idea  of  the  minimum  wage 
developed  during  the  sei'ond  half 
of  the  loth  century,  partly  thrmigli 
the  growth  of  trade  unionism  and 
partly  through  the  growth  of  the 
public  eonscioniic.  So  long  ago  as 
1891  the  British  parliament  passf'd 
a  “  fair  wages  ”  resolution,  rcupiir- 
ing  government  departments  iiO  schi 
that  fair  wages  were  paid  for  all 
work  done  under  gov'ornment.  eon- 
iraets.  A  much  stronger  resolution 
was  passed  in  1909,  and  a  fair 
wages  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  nioana  to  carry  it  outi.  The 
principle  of  the  fair  wages  resolu¬ 
tion,  at  first  applied  only  to 
government  contracts,  u'as  later 
widely  incorporatcfl  in  industrial 
legislaflou, 

Australia  passed  an  act  in  1906, 
ellec.tive  in  1907,  enforcing  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage. 

The  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  for 
the  Hrst  time  in  the  IJ.K.  specified 
a  minimum  wage  (in  tailoring,  box- 
making,  la(!C-finishing,  and  eJiain- 
making)  ;  the  principle  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  industries  iu  1913  ; 
and  in  1918  an  act  empowered  the 
minister  of  Labour  (an  oflice 
created  in  1916)  to  constitute  trade 
boards  in  any  industry  whore  ‘‘  no 
adequate  machinery  exists  for  thes 
eiffectivo  regulation  of  wages 
throughout  the  trade.”  The  LL.O. 
in  1928  adopted  a  convention 
recommending  throughout  the 
world  the  creation  of  minimum 
wage-fixing  machinery  in  under¬ 
paid  trades. 

In  the  U.K.  agreements  befiween 
employers’  associations  and  trade 
unions  normally  provide  for  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  wages  on  a  time  basis 
even  where  piece  rates  are  usually 
paid,  and  sometimes  provide  also 
for  a  guaranteed  minimum  weekly 
wage.  See  Sweated  Labour ; 
Trade  Boards. 


Mining Process  of  extracting 
minerals  from  the  earth.  Im¬ 
proved  tef'lmique  in  geological 
exploration,  inchiding  tlu'.  nse  of 
electricaJ,  magneric,  and  mec.hani- 
i!al  met  hods  to  probe  deep  into  fhe 
solid  rock,  liavi'.  (diminated  much 
guesswork  from  mine  prospeiting. 
Mining  is  always  concerned  with 
a  wasting  asseti,  and  tilie  better  it 
is  caifried  f  hrongb  in  a  given  place 
the  more  worthless  in  a  paitienhir 
mat  (‘rial  will  b(‘  the  area  exploited 
when  mining  eeasi\s  there.  Most 
miiutiidds  in  Lr(‘a,t  Brilain  have 
been  known  from  anc.umt  times, 
a,nd  t  he  history  ofsorne  still  actively 
at  work  goes  back  into  prei- 
Lbrist/ian  tfmie.s. 

It  has  been  snggivst.ed  that  the 
Napokamie.  soldii'r  had  some  50  lb. 
of  nuda,]  behind  his  lighting  effort, 
the  lighter  of  tlu^  First,  (freati  War 
a.  lew  ions,  and  fhe  fighl.er  in  tlio 
Second  more  than  50  tions.  Similar 
iiu‘rea,so  in  (hmnind  has  grown  in 
civilian  life.  To  meet  it,  engineers 
hav(^  leanual  how  t,o  control  tre¬ 
mendous  rock  priNssures,  so  that 
some  mine's  work  to  a  depth  of 
tAvo  miles,  or  rinudi  (ar  under  the 
H<‘.a.  Wahu',  which  usiudly  (lefcuitcd 
earli(‘r  iniiuM’s  at-  I'ahdy  shallow 
(le})tb,  is  either  sc'a-led  hack  or 
haridh'd  by  giant-  pumping  sys¬ 
tems.  FJe(d-ricit.y,  (‘.om pressed  air, 
gedignilt',  and  t-lu’i  iiit  crnal  combus¬ 
tion  migine,  combined  wit-h  t-bo 
precuHC!  skill  of  dcdicuit-ely  a,pplied 
chemical  (mgiman’ing  pi*oc(‘HHt\s,  arc 
used  to  hriMi-k  Ungci  tonnages  of 
I'oek  and  sfrip  tliem  oft-ludr  useful 
mcst-a-lH. 

The  products  of  mining  iiudndo 
(‘ugimHU'ing  and  pretdons  metals, 
industrial  a-nd  precious  gems, 
Ihiorspa-r,  ba-ryt-es,  Hnl])hnr,  (‘cment 
rock  ;  th(',  raw  mat-eria-lH  of  some 
plastiicH,  dy<^s,  and  pharmaceuticals; 
pct-roleum  and  brims  from  deep 
bor<‘.H ;  and  even  magnesium  from 
sea--\vai-(sr.  Ancillary  mining  pro- 
cohhoh  may  las  import-ant  :  a  firm 
in  wisstisni  (Jann-da-,  threat  ened  with 
litiga-tion  over  its  Hulphnrous  smcl- 
t(sr  funus,  took  l-o  impod-ing  phos- 
})ha-t-e  oris  and,  by  (diemieal  t-roai- 
ment  involving  the  (sonversion  of 
its  smelter  gas  to  sulphuric  acid, 
])rodueed  a  phosphate  manure 
urgently  ncedial  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community. 

In  t-h(s  politico-ec.onomic  field 
the  mining  and  subHcquent  juovc- 
hiont  of  prcsciouH  mcstals  and  gom- 
sf-oncH,  notably  gold,  is  a  vital 
factor  in  internat-ional  trade.  In 
industry  tsoal  and,  more  recently, 
petrolenni  are  of  outstanding 
significanee. 

The  hxsatiori,  development,  and 
exploitation  of  an  ore  deposit  is 


carried  through  in  a  aeries  of  well- 
defined  stages.  Economically  ex¬ 
ploitable  minerals  are  limited, 
broadly  speaking,  to  well-defined 
geological  zones.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  general  geology  of  a 
region  is  by  air  photographic 
survey,  which  is  comparatively 
swift  and  cheap,  and  yields  in¬ 
valuable  topographic  information 
and  indication  of  geological  bed¬ 
ding,  faulting,  and  folding,  by  the 
skilled  use  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  decide  on  the  most  likely  places 
for  examination  on  the  ground. 
Magnetometric  records  of  the 
variation  in  concentration  of 
Maxwellian  lines  of  force,  which 
alter  in  response  to  the  strati¬ 
fication  and  mineralisation  of  the 
upper  layers  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
can  also  be  made  from  the  air. 
Such  surveys  have  been  made  by 
low-flying  helicopter  off  the  coast 
of  the  U.S.A.  to  locate  potential 
oilfields  under  the  sea.  In  addition 
to  intensive  search  for  mineralised 
outcrops  by  direct  observation 
and  the  use  of  pick  and  pan, 
scientific  geophysical  techniques 
are  used  to  chart  deeply  buried 
rock  formations.  In  one  such 
method  a  rectangular  grid  is 
roughly  surveyed  over  a  chosen 
area,  and  a  special  kind  of  radio 
set  is  carried  over  the  grid,  where 
it  measures  at  a  series  of  stations 
the  reception  of  a  signal  from  a 
small  high-frequency  dynamo  at 
an  external  lioint.  The  distortions 
of  the  signal  thus  recorded  indicate 
corresponding  changes  in  the  rock 
strata,  and  build  up  a  three- 
dimensional  picture  extending  ia 
suilable  cases  some  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth.  In  another  method 
a  small  explosive  charge  is  fired  and 
the  time  taken  for  the  seismic  dis- 
turhance  to  travel  to  a  number  of 
selected  points  yields  information 
with  regard  to  the  rocks  which 
have  transmitted  its  waves.  In 


exceeding  two  miles.  It  is  feasible 
to  reach  to  considerable  distances 
at  any  slope  with  the  smaller  tool 
used  for  hard-rock  prospecting, 
hut  as  the  hole  costs  money  to  make 
and  can  rarely  be  utilised  after¬ 
wards,  long-range  work  is  kept  to 
a  minimum,  and  when  done  is  as 


body  consisted  of  large  and  rotund 
masses  of  mineralised  rock.  The 
shape  of  the  ore-body  was  accu¬ 
rately  mapped  before  mining  start¬ 
ed,  and  a  system  devised  suited  to 
the  job,  and  justified  by  the  value 
in  the  ore  which  the  drilling  had 
proved  to  exist. 


Mining.  Fig.  1.  Isometric  projection  of  ore 
bodies  at  Horne  Mine,  Horanda,  Quebec 
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yet  a  third  method  a  delicate 
torsion  l)alance  ia  used  to  weigh 
the  earth’s  crust  from  point  to 
point.  Thus  the  existence  of  a 
large  deposit  of,  sa}^,  ironstone, 
among  lighter  country  rock  is 
detected  by  its  distorting  effect  on 
the  local  gravitational  field. 

Observation,  combined  with  the 
use  of  any  geophysical  method 
suited  to  the  terrain,  having  been 
used  to  its  effective  limit,  physical 
entry  to  the  deposit  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  ore-samples  becomes 
necessary.  This  may  be  achieved 
by  sinking  prospecting  shafts  which 
follow  the  ore,  or  by  probing  with 
diamond  drills.  In  oil-well  work, 
drilling  has  been  pushed  to  depths 


far  as  possible  vertical.  An  alloy- 
steel  tube  armed  with  diamond  on 
its  cutting  edge  is  pressed  into  the 
rock,  and  rotated  so  as  to  cut  a 
cylinder  of  the  material  through 
which  it  travels.  These  “  gores  ” 
show  the  geological  nature,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  mineralisation  of  the 
strata,  and  tlie  drill-holes  are 
accurately  surveyed  by  the  use  of 
small  cameras  which  take  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  plumbline  and  a  com¬ 
pass  at  a  given  depth  and  thus 
allow  the  operator  to  correct  any 
drift  of  his  drill-hole.  An  example 
of  the  use  of  drilling  w^as  in  the 
development  of  the  Noranda  mine 
(Eig.  1)  in  Quebec.  Here  the  ore 


More  usually  a  lode  or  (Aus¬ 
tralian)  reef  is  to  be  mined.  This 
is  characteristically  a  fairly  nar¬ 
row  stratum  of  valuable  ore  tra¬ 
versing,  vertically  or  steeply, 
enclosing  walla  of  counirj^  rock, 
usually  barren  or  too  poor  in 
value  to  be  worth  mining.  Where 
the  lode  is  of  plutonic  origin,  or 
has  resulted  from  deposition  in  a 
fissure  of  molten  rock  or  by  natural 
transporling  agencies  such  as 
superheated  underground  gases 
or  liquids,  the  outcrop  may  reach 
the  surface  and  there  betray  its 
presence  to  the  searching  prospec¬ 
tor.  Characteristically  the  upper¬ 
most  zone  will  be  leached  by  the 
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penetration  of  rain  and  flood- 
water  so  that  its  minerals  may  be 
either  altered  or  washed  down  and 
redeposited  in  the  zone  of  second¬ 
ary  enrichment  below,  in  which 
the  inineralogieal  character  of  the 
values  is  frequently  complex. 
Below  the  secondary  zone  comes 
the  true  original  lodcstulf,  un¬ 
improved  by  any  mineral  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  surface.  This  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  mine  “  bottoms 
out  ”  or  “  faults  out  ”  through 
cosmic  movements  which  have  cut 
off  the  mineralising  streams  from 
the  original  fissure  or  weakness- 
plane. 

Of  a  different  type  are  the 
banket  (Du.,  a  kind  of  pastry 
with  almond  paste  enclosed  in  it) 
reefs  of  the  Witwatersrand.  These 
were  originally  bedded  deposits, 
laid  down  in.  conformity  with  the 
alluvial  stratification  of  remote 
geological  times,  though  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  gold  was  intro¬ 
duced  remains  conjectural.  In 
these  reefs  large  quartz  pcff)bles 
are  embedded  in  a  quartzite  mat.rix 
in  the  manner  of  the  almond  paste 
in  banket — hence  their  name. 
Such  deposits  are  far  more  pre¬ 
dictable  in  their  behaviour  and, 
though  subject  to  strata-displace- 
ments  by  faulting,  show  loss  local 
variation  of  value  than  a  lode. 

Types  o£  Shaft 

When  sufficient  work  has  been 
done,  either  by  drilling  or  entry 
through  shafts  and  adits  (hori¬ 
zontal  tunnels  above  the  drainage 
level),  to  justify  a  costly  scheme  of 
development,  entry  for  minora, 
timber,  and  machines  must  bo 
provided  and  travelling  ways  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  working 
faces,  or  slopes.  These  ways,  in 
the  case  of  a  steep  lode,  are  usually 
shafts ;  they  may  be  vertical,  so 
as  to  cross  the  lode  at  a  pro- deter¬ 
mined  depth,  or  incline,  when  they 
are  usually  sunk  parallel  to  the 
slope  of  the  lode  and  a  short 
distance  beneath  it,  on  its  foot 
wall  side.  At  least  two  shafts  are 
necessary  as  not  only  must  there 
be  secondary  access  in  case  of 
need  (fire  could  destroy  a  shaft), 
hut  one  of  the  shafts  is  required 
a.s  the  downcast,  providing  fresh 
air  to  the  working  places,  while  the 
other,  the  upcast,  draws  the  foul 
and  dust-laden  air  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  mine  fans.  The  two 
shafts  are  inter-connected  by 
planned  ventilation  “districts.” 

Mining  engineers  make  con¬ 
sidered  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mine  air  at  all  stages. 
As  the  mine  deepens,  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  so  that  in  the  deepest 
mines,  such  as  those  of  "UTt- 


watersrand,  working  conditions 
would  be  intolerable  were  care  not 
taken.  Dry  and  refrigoraied  air  is 
pumped  down  in  seriously  hot 
mines,  while  the  expansion  of 
compressed  air  from  tli(‘  working 
tools  and  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  sprays,  used  1o  wet 
clown  dang(‘r()us  dust,  also  helj) 
to  cool  the  atmosphere.  As  it  is 
important  to  avoid  saturation  of 
this  hot  air  with  water-vapour, 
psychrometric  surveys  are  system¬ 
atically  made  and  a  clefmite 
minimum  approach  of  wet-bulb 
to  dry-bulb  thermometer  readings 
maintained  by  the  ventilation 
engineers.  The  amount  of  ore-dusi 
floating  in  the  air  is  measured  by 
sampling  and  kept  below  a  figure 
dangerous  to  the  minors’  lungs  by 
dilution  with  fresh  air  and  the  use 
of  electrostatic  precipitators. 

Cross-cuts  and  Levels 

The  development  roads  are 
called  cross-cuts  when  they  take 
the  shortest  horizontal  path  from 
the  country  rock  to  the  lode,  Icvc^ls 
when  they  run  along,  or  paralhd 
to,  the  lode.  ISuch  tunnels  slope 
slightly  downwards  to  allow  Tniuc 
water  to  drain  toward  the  gather¬ 
ing  points  from  which  ilio  nndti- 
stage  centrifugal  mine  pumps 
lift  it  to  the  surface.  This  same 
slope  downward  aids  the  loaded 
trams  or  trucks  (of  ore)  or  tid)H 
(of  coal)  on  their  way  to  the 
underground  loading  stations.  In 
driving  the  tunnels  com])resHe(l- 
air  percussive  drills,  working  at 
about  80-lb.  per  sq.  in.,  are  used. 
In  a  tunnel  or  “  (Irift  ”  tlK\v  are 
heavy  tools,  mounted  on  strc'tcher 
bars.  A  “round”  of  hoh^s  is 
drilled  during  each  working  shift, 
to  a  pattern  which  has  bcHui 
evolved  after  testing.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  resulting 
holc\s  arc  charged  with  blasting 
gelignite  and  fired  in  the  prosier 
sequence,  a  “  cut  ”  is  first  blasted 
out  centrally,  followed  by  “eascu's  ” 
and  “  trimmers,’*  the  last  of  which 
carry  forward  the  drift  at  its 
proper  cross  section  and  perhaps 
drop  the  severed  rock  into  an  easy 
position  for  gathering.  Aft(u‘  a 
delay  during  which  water  is  finely 
sjiraycd  on  to  the  blasted  rock  to 
wet  down  dust,  and  the  foul  air  is 
withdrawn  by  ducted  fans,  the 
“  muckers  ”  clear  the  broken  rock 
into  trucks  and  remove  it.  This 
work  is  often  mechanised  by  the 
use  of  a  compact  power-shovel 
mounted  on  a  truck  which  gathers 
the  rock  in  front  of  it  and  loads 
it  into  empty  trucks  behind,  com¬ 
pressed  air  providing  motive  power. 

A  series  of  these  develoiumuit 
drives  is  made  at  intervals  down 


the  lode  (say  100  ft.  a])art).  The 
ore  thus  opened  above  and  below 
IS  next  bl()c!k('d  out  by  “  raises  ” 
or  “  winzes ’’—-small  internal 
shafts  at  regular  intervals  whi(di 
cut  the  valuabh^  ore  body  into 
100  ft.  sqiiaix's.  Sanqih's  are  now 
cut  by  chipping  an  even  groove 
across  Ilio  exposed  hkU's  of  the 
lode  at  r(‘galar  int(U*valH  of,  say, 

5  ft.,  and  tlu^  results  are  marked  on 
an  assay  plan.  This  allows  tlu! 
consulting  engiiu'crs  to  classify  the 
blociks  of  ore  into  proved,  pro- 
babl(',  or  non-profitable  ore,  and 
to  plan  accordingly.  In  Great 
Britain  and  (ds(nvlu‘.re,  [)ublie  in- 
tc‘r(\sts  arcs  [)rote(!t('(l  by  boditss 
such  as  the  Inst,  of  Mining  and 
Metuffnrgy  which  lay  down  con¬ 
ditions  that  must  bo  satisliod 
before  they  eerl.i fy  the  known  ore 
reserves  of  a  givcm  property. 

By  I  his  time  tlu^  (Inal  j)attern  of 
exploitat  ion  is  taking  shape.  Koads 
and  rlys.  are  being  built,,  surface 
works  including  houses  and  an  ore- 
treatment  plant  arcs  going  iq),  the 
gencu’al  iinwrit,t,cm  rule  being  that 
only  unavoidable  (hwdopnumt,  ex¬ 
penditure  shall  be  made  until  sev- 
(n’al  years  of  proved  one  rceservos 
have  been  eonq>l(ff,ely  bloceked  out. 

Examination  of  Ores 

A  e(ert,ain  amount,  of  ore  has  been 
shipped  to  mineral  dressing  labora¬ 
tories  for  thorough  test,ing  and  the 
working  out  of  an  extraction  pro- 
ccesH.  fl’his  is  ncualced  bee, a, use  the 
percentage  of  valuabhe  mineral  in 
ore  as  mined  is  imually  small— 
perhaps  one  to  two  in  a  (topper 
ore,  01’  as  Utt,Jo  as  two  part,s  in  a 
million  in  a  gold  on^.  Home  of  the 
elements  used  in  mudt'ar  physic, h 
have  no  naiognized  minimum  per- 
(tentage  to  juHt.ily  o.xta’action.  In 
the  laboratory  the  (extraction 
metallurgist  usees  MX-ra,}’H,  Hi>eetro- 
graphy,  miei'oHC,o[)y,  and  a  variety 
of  physical  and  clietnieal  tests  to 
identify  the  minerals  comiirising 
the  ore-complex,  and  to  work  out 
a  suitable  moans  of  csoiuieutrating 
them.  This  is  jx^rhaps  foUowoci 
by  a  “  f)ilot-plant  ”  test  in  which 
some  tons  ofqiim^  ore  are  subjected 
to  the  propostnl  treatment,  partly 
to  ensure  that  no  (iomplicatjoiis 
have  been  oyculookcul  and  partly 
to  asccertain  process  costs  and  to 
train  persomiol.  The  plant  in  its 
final  form  will  include  equipment 
for  mineral  dressing. 

Development  is  succee^led  by 
exploitation.  The  manner  in  which 
the  rock  is  removed,  and  the 
method  of  supporting  the  working 
place  thus  o))ene(l,  clopond  on  the 
shape  and  extent  of  the  ore  body. 
The  probhun  sot  is  one  of  struc¬ 
tural  enginectring.  As  ore  is  taken, 
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A.  Drilling  blaht-holes  for  shattering  limestone  in  advance  dales,  thus  levelling  the  hill-and-dale  formed  by  the 
of  the  power  shovel.  B.  Stripping  overburden.  C.  Tractor-  shovel.  D.  Cavities  in.  the  Lincolnshire  limestone  filled 

drawn  scraper  removing  boulder  clay  overburden  in  excess  with  boulder  clay.  E.  Rock-navvy  loading  into  wagons 

of  the  capacity  of  the  power  shovel,  and  depositing  it  in  the  running  on  tracks  laid  along  the  top  of  the  bared  ironstone 

Mining.  Fig.  2.  Diagram  illustrating  the  development  of  an  opencast  mine 

Drawn  bu  Dr.  W  David  Evans  hu  ccurtc-sy  of  the  l.M.M. 


the  unsupported  ceiling  transfers 
its  weight  to  the  untouched  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  which  must  now 
take  the  weight  of  an  arched  dome 
of  valueless  country  rock.  At 
great  depths  and  witli  large  atopes 
pressure  may  also  cause  the  floor 
to  heave,  or  rise,  and  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  not  relieved  the  rock 
sustaining  it  bursts,  perhaps  with 
tragic  and  certainly  with  econo¬ 
mically  undesirable  results.  Where 
preliminary  work  has  shown  the 
shape  of  the  ore  body,  a  suitable 
extraction  scheme  obviates  such  an 
occurrence. 

In  “  top  slicing,”  layer  after 
layer  of  ore  is  dropped  downward 
through  the  main  ore  body  while 
the  roof  of  the  work  is  allowed  to 
cave  down  on  to  a  timber  mat  as 
ore  is  withdrawn  from  below.  In 
“  shrinkage  ”  stopiiig,  block  after 
block  is  severed  and  only  enough 
ore  is  removed  to  equate  the 
natural  expansion  due  to  breakage- 
voids,  so  that  the  severed  ore 
provides  its  own  support  until  the 
workers  are  safely  away,  after 
which  it  is  run  out  from  below. 
This  method  can  be  used  only 
with  steep  lodes  between  firm 
w^alls.  Various  methods  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  same  effect— temporary 
safety  followed  by  reasonably 
clean  extraction — are  described 
in  mining  textbooks  as  over¬ 
hand,  underhand,  breast,  and  rill 
stoping.  In  another  technique 
massive  deposits  are  tackled  from 
below  and  work  is  progressively 
carried  up,  the  space  thus  created 
being  perhaps  filled  with  waste 
from  the  surface. 


An  intermediate  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  “  glory-hole  ”  mining  in 
which  the  workings  are  open  to 
the  sky,  but  the  severed  rock  is 
funnelled  down  to  a  receiving  shaft 
underground  and  then  withdrawn 
by  level  to  a  shaft  in  the  un¬ 
touched  country  rock  beyond  the 
disturbed  working  zone.  The  dia¬ 
mond  “  blue  ground  ”  mine  at 
Kimberley  started  in  this  way  ; 
but  as  the  diggings  deepened  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  safe 
slope  on  the  side  walls  became 
insuperable,  and  work  then  w^ent 
underground. 

Opencast  mining  accounts  for 
most  of  the  tin  production  from 
alluvial  workings  in  Malaya  and 
Nigeria.  Where  the  size  of  the 
deposit  warrants  large-scale  opera¬ 
tion,  bucket  dredges  are  used. 
These  consist  of  a  continuous  chain 
of  buckets  supported  in  a  frame¬ 
work  on  a  double  pontoon  which 
can  be  manoeuvred  in  its  pad- 
dock,”  or  pond  of  water,  by  means 
of  winches  working  head  ropes  and 
side  ropes  in  conjunction  with 
anchorages  on  land.  The  dredge 
excavates  a  series  of  swinging  arcs 
or  straight  cuts  forward,  lifting 
the  overburden  and  running  it 
astern  so  as  to  carry  its  pond 
forward  with  it.  When  the  pay- 
gravel  is  reached,  it  is  washed  into 
jigs  or  over  sluices  which  trap  the 
cassiterite  and  reject  the  gravel. 
Smaller  deposits  are  worked  by 
means  of  gravel -pumps,  ground 
sluices,  or,  w^here  conditions  per¬ 
mit,  with  draglines  or  j)ower 
shovels.  A  substantial  percentage 
of  the  world’s  tin  has  been  won 


by  individuals  using  only  a  pieJi. 
a  shovel,  and  a  calabash  or  pan. 

Some  of  the  largest  mines  in 
the  world  are  working  huge  low- 
grade  deposits  of  copper  dis¬ 
seminated  through  porphyritic 
gangue.  At  Morenci,  New  Mexicr>, 
53,000  tons  of  low-grade  coppe.-. 
ore  are  blasted  daily  ;  more  than 
100,000  tons  of  rock  are  treated 
daily  at  Bingham,  Utah. 

A  typical  opencast  mine  is 
developed  as  a  series  of  benches 
(Fig,  2),  the  uppermost  ones  work¬ 
ing  into  the  overburden  and  re¬ 
moving  it,  while  succeeding  benches 
handle  pay-ore.  The  bench  is 
drilled  at  intervals,  and  period¬ 
ically  blasted.  Power  shovels  then 
load  the  severed  rock  into  ore- 
trucks,  either  on  rails  or  motor- 
powered,  and  take  it  to  the  crush¬ 
ing  and  concentrating  plant. 

Coal  Mlnino.  By  1800  the 
importance  of  coal  to  iron  was 
fuily  realized  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  annual  output  of  British  coal, 
chiefly  from  Tyneside,  had  risen  to 
10,000,000  tons,  all  shallow-mined 
coal,  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
underground  water  still  proving 
difhcult  although  Newcomen’s  first 
steam  engine  had  gone  into  action 
in  Staffs  in  1712.  Gunpowder  was 
applied  to  shaft-sinking  in  1770 
and,  following  Pickard’s  invention 
of  crank  motion  in  1780,  Watt’s 
double-acting  engine  (1782)  and 
his  rotary  engine  (1784)  came  into 
being.  These  gave  improved 
efficiency  and  allow^ed  shaft-wind¬ 
ing  to  be  mechanised,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  the  raising  of  the  coal 
to  the  surface.  In  1789  serfdom 
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was  abolished  in  the  Scottish 
mines.  Coal  gas  was  adapted  to 
commercial  lighting  in  1798.  In 
1815,  Davy  invented  the  safety 
lamp,  which  substantially  reduced 
accidents  in  “  ”  mines. 

The  1830s  saw  the  beginning  of 
mining  trade  unions.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  fan  was  invented  and  used  to 
reduce  explosions  from  firedamp, 
and  cage  winding  was  introduced. 
Wire  rope  came  in  in  1841,  under¬ 
ground  compressed  air  in  1850,  and 
the  first  mines  inspectors  were 
appointed  in  1850  under  a  new 
Act.  The  coal  cutting  machine 
was  invented  in  1866  and  electric 
povvor  was  taken  down  the  mine  in 
1882.  Mechanisation  of  work  in 
mines,  indeed,  owes  ranch  to 
British  pioneer  work,  and  com¬ 
parison  between  the  British  71  p.c, 
mecljanisation  in  1938  and  that  of 
the  U.S.A.  with  its  much  higher 
output  per  maia- shift  ignores  the 
fact  that  in  Great  Britain  a 
hundred  years  of  exploitation  have 
exhausted  the  thicker  scams,  so 
that  by  the  1940s  moat  British 
coal  came  from  beds  which 
Americans  would  hesitate  to^  de¬ 
velop.  In  the  legislative  field, 
British  landmarks  wore  the  Truck 
Act  of  1896,  the  raising  of  the  age 
limit  to  13  in  1900  for  under¬ 
ground  employment,  and  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  of  1908.  The  Coal 
Nationalisation  Act  of  1946  led  to 
the  vesting  of  the  British  industry 
under  the  national  coal  board  on 
Jan.  1,  1947. 

Working  a  Goal  Deposit 
Coal  deposits  are  usually  fairly 
flat,  and  to  work  them  two  main 
underground  attacks  arc  used.  In 
one,  pillar  and  bord  ”  or  “  room 
and  pillar,”  the  seam  is  blocked  out 
by  drives  into  rectangles.  The  coal 
from  the  drives  is  raisetl  and 
the  pillars  sustain  the  working 
roof.  They  are  then  “  robbed  ” 
to  a  safe  limit,  the  increasing 
weight  of  rock  above  helping  in 
their  severance.  With  this  method 
the  cost  of  timber  support  is  low, 
but  coal  may  be  left  behind.  A 
more  usual  method  is  “  longwall  ” 
mining.  “  Retreating  longwall  ” 
is  used  when  drives  from  the  shaft 
go  to  the  farthest  boundary  to  be 
worked,  and  the  coal  is  then  ex¬ 
tracted  along  a  continuous  long 
wall  close  to  which  the  miners  are 
protected  by  pit-props  which  can 
be  “  robbed  out  ”  as  the  working 
face  advances,  leaving  the  roof  to 
settle  on  to  any  waste  filling 
packed  hack  into  it.  “  Advancing 
longwall  ”  works  outward  from  a 
pillar  of  untouched  coal  which  is 
always  left  round  the  shaft  to 
protect  it  from  subsidence,  which 


might  upset  the  smooth  running 
of  the  shaft  gear  or  endanger  life. 
The  coal  is  cut  and  loaded 
mcchanieally  wherever  width  of 
scam  allows  and  is  transported 
either  by  continuous  conveyor 
systems,  rope  haulage  pulling  the 
tubs,  actuated  by  pit  ponies  (in 
obsolescent  eases),  or  by  cleetrie, 
compressed-air,  or  T)i(‘sel  locos.  At 
the  shaft  coal  is  raised  in  tubs  or 
dumped  into  “  skips,”  i.e.  Ijoxch 
holding  some  tons  of  material  and 
so  arranged  that  at  the  pithead 
they  automatically  turn  upside 
down  and  discharge  their  load 
down  to  surface  hoppers. 

Open -cast  coalmines  were  re¬ 
developed  in  the  U.K.  d  urine 
the  Second  Great  War.  The 
extent  of  the  coal  deiiosit  is 
estimated  by  means  of  drills,  and 
caloriflc  value  of  the  coal  is  found 
by  sampling  a  few  shallow  pits. 
Access  road-s  arc  put  in  and  thc^ 
agricultural  top  soil  is  stripped  oil 
and  stacked.  The  overburden  is 
removed  by  scrapers  and  bull¬ 
dozers,  perhaps  aided  by  power 
shovels  and  draglines.  The  expos('d 
coal  seam  is  then  piciked  up  by 
excavating  machines,  loaded  into 
lorries,  and  dispatched.  When  the 
scam  has  been  exhausted  the  site 
is  restored,  its  drainage  is  relaid, 
and  the  topsoil  is  reinstated.  In 
the  U.S.A.  huge  stripping  shovels, 
unsuited  to  conditions  in  Britain, 
handle  open-cast  coal  very  cheaply. 
Open-cast  coal  is  more  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion  than  the 
denser  and  less  porous  fuel  from 
deep  mines,  and  precautions  must 
be  taken  in  its  storage. 

Intermediate  between  und(u’- 
ground  collieries  and  open  east 
coal  mines  are  the  drift  mines 
which  exploit  shallow  seaitis. 
Access  to  these  is  usually  gained 
by  a  short  incline,  up  and  down 
which  “  rakes  ”  of  tubs  are  drawn. 

Coal  is  no  longer  mined  only  by 
hand.  Cutting  machines,  mechan¬ 
ical  loaders,  etc.,  do  not  discrim¬ 
inate  between  it  and  the  shales  and 
clays  from  floor,  roof,  and  parting 
scams.  Coal  is  fairly  light  (density 
1-3  to  1  -5)  while  the  associated  im¬ 
purities  including  massive  pyrito 
are  heavier.  With  coal  coarser 
than  “  alack  ”  sizes—say  down  to 
between  I"'  and  — it  is  easy  to  use 
this  difference  in  weight  to  separate 
the  light  from  the  heavy  matter 
in  jigs  or  special  sluices,  or  in 
heavy-liquid  suspensions.  Below 
such  sizes  the  problem  of  draining 
away  the  water  used  in  such 
separating  processes  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  Fine  sizes  re¬ 
tain  over  20  p.c.  of  their  weight  of 
moisture  even  after  centrifugal 


drying,  and  this  would  add  to 
transport  cost  and  dinieulLy  in  use. 

Underground  gasilu'ation  of  coal 
IS  a  meihod  of  mining  aj)])lieablc  in 
eerlairi  (ureunistanet's  to  i,hin  or 
poor  quality  seams  not  worth  re¬ 
covery  by  normal  pi'a,(‘.l,iee.  It  was 
first  sugg(\si.e(l  by  Siennens  in  1868  ; 
the  fii'st  British  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1909.  RiUssiai,  f  lic  U.K.,  the 
11.8. A.,  France,  Italy,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  liave  exiierinumic^d  with  it. 
Tlie  coal  is  ignited  and  burnt  under¬ 
ground  by  i)l()wing  air,  saturated 
with  stmim,  througli  or  over  it. 
The  heat  gmierated  jiartly  distils 
the  (‘,oal  (lovvnstn'.am  of  the  iguitiou 
zone,  and  the  steam  reacts  with 
incandoscciiit  coke  to  produce 
hydrogen  and  (carbon  monoxide. 
The  boil  products  are  brought  to 
the  surface  vvhei’C  the  sensible  heat 
of  th(‘  gases,  togidlu'r  with  the  luait 
of  combustiion  of  the  iiiflammablo 
constituents,  is  used  to  gemerato 
power.  The  ainonut  of  useful 
energy  reco venal  dc^pends  on  the 
porosity  and  luait  conducflvity  of 
the  surrounding  terrain,  and  calor¬ 
ific  valii(’)  of  the  ga,s('H  rcHiovered 
varies  from  29  iio  100  B.  43i.  U.  per 
cu.  ft.  (compared  with  450-500 
B.  Th.  U.  per  eu.  ft.  normally  sup- 
plical  for  town’s  gas  in  Fngland). 

Mining:  and  Metallury,  Th- 

STiTioN  OF.  Brklsh  institution 
founded  1892,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1915.  It  devotes 
attention  to  economic  geology,  and 
the  seieuce  and  pratdlce  of  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  mineral  dressing. 
Gomn-al  meetings  andufid  monlhly 
from  0(it.  to  May  to  discuss  teehiii- 
eal  papers  pnwiously  published 
in  ih(^  monthly  Bulletin.  Trans¬ 
actions  are  issiuHl  yiurrly,  l.M.M. 
Abstracts  bi-monthly,  ami  volumes 
of  symposia  protHnnlings  from  time 
to  ti nu^  9’he  ofliexm  arc^  at  44, 
Portland  Place,  London.  W.  1. 

Minister  (Lat.,  servant).  Title 
used  in  the  U.K,  for:  (J)  Mcnnbcrs 
of  govm'rmient  who  arc  in 
theory  th(^  sovtu’iMgn’s  servants, 
the  head  of  the  government  being 
the  prime,  or  first,  minister.  A 
minister  witlvout  portfolio  is  a 
designation  givem  to  a  member  of 
the  government  who  has  no  de¬ 
partmental  dutic’is,  During  both 
Great  Wars  such  ministers  wore 
appointed  to  assist  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  ;  ministers  without  portfolio 
have  also  been  appointed  to  do 
special  duties  at  other  times.  A 
similar  berm  is  minister  of  state, 
used  also  to  designate  a  member 
of  the  government  carrying  out 
special  duties :  e.g.  a  minister  of 
state  was  appointed  in  1945  to  assist 
the  secretary  of  state  for  Foreign 
Affaire  who  was  expected  to  bo  out 
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of  London  at  various  important 
conferences  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  term  minister  is  also  used 
for  representatives  of  their  country 
in  foreign  capitals  where  the 
status  of  ambassador  has  not  been 
accorded,  e..g.  the  British  minister 
at  Sofia.  (2)  Men  ordained  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  churches  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  bodies  are  known  usually 
as  ministers,  or  ministers  of 
religion.  The  Church  of  England 
prefers  the  form  clergyman.  See 
Clergy  ;  Prime  Minister. 

Ministry  (Lat.  minister,  ser¬ 
vant).  Word  used  in  two  main 
senses  :  in  religion  for  the  whole 
body  of  clergymen  or  ministers  of  a 
religious  body  and  their  work,  e.g. 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  in  politics  for  the 
bo(iy  of  ministers  of  the  crown, 
both  cabinet  ministers  and  those 
outside  the  cabinet.  In  1957  the 
ministries  of  the  crown  (as  distinct 
from  secretaryships  of  state)  were 
t,ho  following:  Agriculture,  Fish¬ 
eries,  and  Food ;  Defence  ;  Edu 
cation ;  Health  ;  Housing  and 
Local  Covt. ;  Labour  and  National 
Service ;  Pensions  and  National  In¬ 
surance;  Power;  Supply;  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation  ;  Welsh  Aftairs. 
In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  in 
th(‘  l8bhcont.  by  Swift,  Wilkes,  and 


and  it  has  recently  been  followed 
in  Great  Britain,  where  almost  all 
the  new  departments  of  state  are 
known  as  ministries.  The  board  of 
Education,  for  example,  was  re¬ 
named  the  ministry  of  Education 
in  1945,  In  France  the  word  is 
also  used  for  the  building  in  w^hich 
the  ministry  is  housed.  F or  separ¬ 
ate  ministries,  see  Health,  etc. 

Minium  or  Red  Lead.  The 
name  given  to  a  scarlet  crystalline 
compound  of  lead.  It  is  chiefly 
lead  orthoplumbate,  2Pb0’Pb02, 
and  is  made  by  heating  massicot  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  Minium 
when  itself  heated  changes  to 
violet  and  then  black,  but  becomes 
scarlet  again  on  cooling.  Ignited, 
it  is  converted  into  lead  monoxide. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
dint  glass  and  as  a  paint.  See 
Lead  ;  Miniature. 

Mink.  Name  given  to  three 
closely  related  species  of  carn¬ 
ivorous  mammals,  also  called  -vison, 
belonging  to  the  weasel  {Mustela) 
genus.  They  resemble  polecats  in 
general  form,  and  have  soft  glossy 
fur  and  a  bushy  tail.  In  colour 
they  range  from  yellowish  to  choc¬ 
olate  brown,  and  the  chin  is  white. 
They  are  always  found  near  water, 
and  feed  mainly  on  frogs  and  fresh¬ 
water  mussels,  but  also  catch  birds 

and  small  mam¬ 
mals.  All  have  a 
particularly  pene¬ 
trating  and  dis¬ 
gusting  odour. 
The  European 
mink  is  found  in 
Poland,  Finland, 
and  in  most  parts 
of  Russia ;  the 
Siberian  species 
occurs  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  E.  of  the 
Y enesei  river; 
and  the  American 


mink  is  widely  distributed  in  N. 
America.  The  fur  is  highly  valued, 
especially  that  of  Alaskan  speci¬ 
mens,  and  incessant  trapping  has 
made  the  animals  scarce. 

Mmueapolis.  City  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  U.S.A.,  the  CO.  seat  of 
Hennepin  co.  The  largest  city  of 
the  state,  it  stands  on  the  IMissis- 
sippi  river  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  adjacent  to  St.  Paul, 
and  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
rlys.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  lake  district  which  attracts 
many  visitors.  Among  its  buildings 
are  two  cathedrals,  the  university 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Minneapolis 


others,  and  this  use  has  spread 
from  Gt.  Britain  to  all  the  selL 
governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  many  foreign  countries. 

Later  the  word  was  used  in 
another,  although  cognate,  sense. 
When  the  various  parts  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  obtained  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  they,  being  without  the 
historic  names  such  as  exchequer, 
treasury,  etc.,  began  to  call  their 
departments  of  state  ministries. 
This  use  prevails  in  Canada,^  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  elsewhere.  A  similar 
use  has  prevailed  in  France  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 


Mink.  Specimen  of  the  European 
species,  Putorius  lutreola 

school  of  fine  arts.  The  Institute 
of  Arts  has  subscriptions  of  over 
^5,000,000.  The  Minnehaha  Park 
covers  nearly  3,800  acres,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  falls  familiarised  by 
Longfellow’’s  Hiaw’atha. 

National  pre-eminence  in  the 
wheat  and  hour  trade  began  in 
1880,  and  since  1900  one  mill  alone 
has  had  a  capacity  of  14,000  barrels 
of  flour  daily.  Power  for  its  fac¬ 
tories  is  provided  by  the  Palis  of 
St.  Anthony.  A  system  of  dams 
and  locks,  begun  in  1915,  have 
greatly  increased  the  supply.  The 
site  of  Minneapolis  was  visited  in 
1680  by  Father  Hennepin,  wdio 
gave  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  their 

. . 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  View  of  the  business  distnet.  On  the  left  is  the 
Medical  Arts  building,  next  to  it  the  Foshay  obelisk,  and  on  the  extreme  right 
the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  building.  Above,  left,  a  view  showing  the 
complicated  network  of  bridges  over  the  Mississippi 
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niime.  Settlement  began  about 
1847,  and  in  185G  Minneapolis  was 
incorporated  as  a  town.  It  be¬ 
came  a  city  11  years  later,  and  in 
1872  St.  Anthony,  tirst  settled  in 
1837,  was  incorporated  with  it. 
Pop.  (1950)  521,718. 

Minnesinger  (Ger.  minrae, 
love).  German  lyric  poets  who 
nourished  for  about  200  years  from 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  earliest  minnesinger  developed 
the  native  lyric,  associated  with 
dancing,  but  about  1200  the  in- 
llueiice  of  the  Proven9al  trouba¬ 
dours  modified  the  art.  Like  them, 
mainly  of  knightly  or  noble  birth, 
the  minnesinger  formed  a  school 
of  artificial  and  courtly  lyric,  with 
complicated  metrical  forms,  but 
they  differed  from  the  troubadours 
in  their  more  reverent,  semi- 
religious  treatment  of  love.  Many 
w^ere  poets  of  nature,  and  some 
were  political  and  social  satirists. 
They  composed  the  musical  ac- 
companinient  to  their  own  songs. 
Most  of  them  were  Swabians,  or  tS. 
Germans.  Among  the  most  notable 


wealth  is  considerable,  red  haema¬ 
tite,  granite,  and  limestone  being 
worked.  St.  Paul,  the  capital, 
and  Minneapolis,  the  largest  city, 
arc  the  chief  centres.  The  Mesabi 
iron  range  is  the  world’s  greatest 
iron  ore  district,  and  with  the 
Vermilion  and  Cuyuna  iron  ranges 
lies  in  the  forested  heights  W.  of 
Lake  Superior.  Wealth  from  these 
areas  reached  its  peak  after  tln^ 
First  Great  War,  and  sfXHual 
taxation  of  the  mining  companies, 
fixed  locally,  resulted  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  many  fine  schools.  The 
chief  educational  institution  is 
the  university  of  Minnesota  at 
Minneapolis.  The  state  is  ehietly 
populated  by  those  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction.  The  small  fanners  and  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  united  to  form  the 
Farmer-Labour  party,  wliieh  cap¬ 
tured  all  but  two  of  the  state 
offices,  and  the  entire  Miiuu'sota 
delegation  to  congress  in  193(5. 
This  movement  subsided  with  tlui 
ap[)roach  of  America’s  entry  into 
the  Second  Great  War. 

’  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the 


ferentiate  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  replace  the  oldiu-  expression^ 
“  In  the  key  of  0  with  the  greater 
(or  lesser)  third.” 

Minorca  (Sp.  Menorca).  Second 
largest  of  (he  Balearic  Isles  in  the 
Mc'diterranean,  belonging  to  Spain. 
So  called  from  its  being  smaller 
than  Majoreji,  tlui  largest  island 
in  tlu^  grou[),  it  is  25  in.  to  the 
N.F.  of  the  lait(n\  It  is  35  m.  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of 
10  111.  and  an  aixMi  of  about  290 
sq.  m.  Tlu'  coast  is  iiuhnited  and 
rocky,  and  the  surface',  hilly  ;  the 
higlu'st  point,  near  the  centre, 
I'ises  to  1,200  ft.  (Areals,  wine,  oil, 
oranges,  bnnons,  figs,  almonds,  and 
flax  are  grown  ;  iron,  copper,  h'ad, 
slate,  inarbb',  alabaster, etc., mined, 
(kitilo  and  horse's  arei  re'ared.  A 
gooel  road,  Imilt  by  the  British 
when  the^y  were  in  e)ceupa.tie)n  in 
the  181h  cent.,  runs  from  Piuelaeh'la 
te)  Peirt  Mahon.  The  island  is  rich 
in  stalaetite  euwe's,  me'galiihic  re¬ 
mains  anel  ancient  te>vve'i’H  (tala- 
yedo),  anel  eitlieu’  seipnlefiiral  monu- 
meaits.  Mineiresa,  vv'hieffi  hael  bc'cn 


minnesinger — nearly  200  poets  are 
recorded  as  belonging  to  the  period 
— are  Heinrich  von  Veldcke,  Hein¬ 
rich  von  Morungen,  Wolfram  von 
Esclienbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofter- 
dingen,  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  and 
Neidhart  von  Reuental.  The 
minnesinger  were  succeeded  by  the 
rneistersinger  (e/.?;.).  There  have^ 
been  several  collections  of  the  w'orks 
of  the  minnesinger  in  German; 
especially  notable  is  one  in  five 
volanies  by  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen, 
1838-56.  See  Troubadour. 

Minnesota.  River  of  Minnesota, 
U.S.A.  Issuing  from  Big  Stone 
LalvC,  on  the  South  Dakota  border, 
it  flows  for  450  in.  first  S.E.  to 
Mankato  and  then  N.E.  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  Minneapolis, 
below  St.  Anthony’s  Falls.  At 
high  tide  small  vessels  may  ascend 
it  for  295  m.,  and  for  steamers  it  is 
navigable  for  45  in. 

Minnesota.  A  northern  state 
of  U.S.A.  lying  to  the  W.  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  surface, 
mainly  undulating,  is  marked  by 
some  11,000  large  and  small 
lakes,  including  lied  Lake  (345 
sq.  in.)  and  Lake  Itasca,  from 
which  the  Mississippi  river  takes 
its  rise.  Other  rivers  include  the 
Minnesota,  Red,  and  St.  Croix,  all 
navigable,  and  utilised  to  supply 
water-power.  Chiefly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  state,  Minnesota  yields 
great  quantities  of  maize,  corn, 
and  oats ;  the  world’s  largest 
flour  mills  are  at  Minneapolis. 
Dairying  and  meat-packing  are 
important  industries,  and  mineral 


Union  in  1858.  Its  area  is  8I,()(hS  in  governnu^pt  bands  since  tlie  bo- 


sq.  m.  Pop.  (1950)  2,982,483. 

Minnow  {Lt  me  isciUH  'p  hari  mis ) . 

Small  fresh -water  fish,  common 

in  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain 

and  of  most  parts  .  . 

of  Europe.  It  be- 

longs  to  the  same  ffl 

genus  as  the  roach 

and  dace,  and  is 

distinguished  from  ,  ' 

tliem  by  the  broken  j 

line  which  runs 

along  each  side  of 

the  body.  It  varies  Sma 

.  1  ‘  i-  common  in 

m  length  from 


ginning  of  tlu^  (Spanish  (fivil  War, 
snrrcMub'n'd  to  (Jen.  Franco  oil 
I’eh.  1),  1939,  the  aiit  of  ea.pitula- 
tion  bi'iug  .sigiual  on  board  the 

Ih'iiish  c  r  u  i  H  <'  r 

Bii'publieans,  and 
while  Ic'aving  the 
port  was  nuHuc- 


Minnow.  Small  Iresh-water  fish 
common  in  British  rivers 


three  to  six  inches,  and  is  largely  oessfully  by  Italian  air- 

used  as  bait  in  angling  for  largm*  erafi>  o'p(waUng  from  a  base  on 
species.  Majorca.  alr('a(ly  lu'ld  by  Kraiieo’s 

Mmoan.  Name  given  to  the  Nationalista.  Pup.  (1950)  42,478. 
pre-Hellenic  civilization  of  (Jr(4'.t',  Minorca  Fowl.  Bribed  of 
also  called  (together  with  that  of  donu'Htki  poultry  Hupposinl  to  have 
Mycenae)  Aegean.  See  Aegean  originatcMl  in  tlu^  island  whoso 


Civilization  ;  Crete. 

Minor.  In  law,  a  person  under 
21  years  of  age.  In  English  law  the 
term  infant  is  used  in  this  flense. 
In  Scotland  a  child  is  a  pupil 


name  th(\y  Ix'ar.  In  rcadity  they 
appear  to  be  nuu'ely  a  retl-faced 
vari(4y  of  the  wlfiic-fac(Hl  Black 
Spanish  briHul,  from  which  they 
dilh'r  also  in  tlu’!  shorim'  and 


up  to  14  (boy)  or  12  (girl),  then  a  stouter  body,  shorter  shanks,  and 
minor  up  to  21.  S’ee  Infant.  largest*  combs,  fi’liough  (iUampion 

Minor  (Lat.,  smaller).  In  layt'rs  of  largei  eggs,  th(\y  eaiinot  bo 
music,  a  term  applied  to  those  pn'vailed  upon  (,o  sit.  See  Fowl, 
intervals  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  colour  plate. 

7th  which  are  less  by  a  semitone  Minories,  Tiiw.  London  thor- 
than  the  corresponding  major  in-  oughfare.  It  runs  S.  from  Aldgate 


tervals  As  commonly  used  in 
connexion  with  scales  and  keys, 
both  major  and  minor  in  their 
signification  are  obviously  absurd  ; 
they  are  merely  brief  and  con- 


High  StrcH'it  to  Tower  Bill,  E.O., 
an(l  derived  its  namt'-  from  the 
abbey  of  the  Minortwes  of  S.  Mary 
of  the  ordw*  of  S.  Clare.  On  the 
abbey  site  was  built  the  old  parish 


venicnt  ways  of  referring  to  the  ohurcdi  of  Holy  Trinity,  rebuilt  in 
scale  or  key  with  the  larger  or  1706,  and  (lismantlcd  in  1899, 
smaller  3rd  and  6th  which  dif-  when  the  parish  was  united  with 


MINOR  INTERVAL 
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that  of  S.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  In 
a  vault  S.  of  the  altar  in  1851  was 
discovered,  in  tannin,  the  head, 
since  i)rescrved  at  S.  Botolph’s, 
Bup])osed  to  bo  that  of  Edmund  de 
la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  executed 
1513,  or  of  the  father  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Henry  Grey,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  executed  1554.  Between 
the  Kith  and  ISth  centuries  a 
centre  of  the  gunsmith  trade,  the 
Minoi'ies  became  a  Jewish  quarter. 
The  tlioroughfarc  figures  in  Defoe’s 
Journal  of  the  Plague  and  in 
Dickens’s  novel,  Dombey  and  Son. 
Frou..  Minnoriz. 

Minor  Interval.  Jn  music,  an 
interval  containing  one  semitone 
less  than  a  major  interval  of  the 
same  (h'grco.  Thus,  G-E,  a  mo.] or 
3r(l,  contains  4  semitones,  while 
G-E  fiat,  minor  3rd,  contains  3 
semitones.  The  minor  triad  is  the 
sounding  togeiluu'  of  a  note,  its 
minor  3rd,  and  its  perfect  5th,  c.g. 
0-E  llat-G. 

Minorites.  Name  adopted  by 
tlu'  early  Kraneisiain  friai's  as  an 
indi(!ation  that  they  wished  to  be 
regard(‘(l  as  less  than  the  other 
rt'ligious  orders.  The  female 
branch  of  the  ordcT,  founded  by  S. 
Glare  about  1!212,  adopted  the 
name  of  Minort'sses.  They  are  now 
commonly  known  as  Poor  Clares, 
hut  the  old  name  still  survives  in 
the  Minories,  London,  where  they 
had  a  convent.  SVe  Franciscans; 
Poor  Glares. 

Minorities.  A  political  and 
ethnological  t(‘rm  much  used  after 
the  First  Great  War.  It  generally 
descriht's  numerically  inferior  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  people  embraced  by 
one*  community,  usually  a  state, 
and  their  specific  legal  claims. 
Though  long  existing,  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  raised  to  the  Icvcd  of 
ijiternational  h'gislation  by  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  self- 
det(‘rmination  for  each  distinct 
people,  iiroclaimed  during  the 
First  Great  War,  and  by  a  number 
of  article's  iu  the  Paris  peace 
tri'aties.  Thus  were  established 
certain  rights  for  minorities, 
racial,  linguistic,  or  religious. 
The  Ijcague  of  Nations,  entrusted 
w'ith  the  supervision  of  these 
obligirtions,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
others  undertaken  in  special 
treaties,  e.g.  between  Germany  and 
Poland,  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Sweden  and  Finland, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  etc.,  had  a  special 
commission  of  its  Council  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  oi 
Portugal,  Norway,  and  possibly 
Holland,  all  European  countries 
had  and  have  minorities  ;  they 


exceed  10  p.c.  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  in  France  (Alsatians  of 
German  language,  Basques,  Bre¬ 
tons,  Flemings,  Italians),  Greece 
(Macedonians,  Bulgars,  Jews, 
Turks),  Yugoslavia  (Hungarians, 
Germans,  Macedonians,  Albanians, 
Turks),  Poland  in  1939  (Ukrainians, 
Germans,  Jews,  Ruthenians), 
Rumania  (Hungarians,  Germans, 
Jews,  Ukrainians,  Bulgars,  Poles), 
Spain  (Catalans,  Basques,  French, 
Gipsies).  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  solved  their  minorities 
problem  summarily  after  the 
Second  Great  War  by  expulsion, 
as,  also,  to  some  extent,  did 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Historically,  the  struggle  for 
minority  rights  started  in  the 
early  19th  cent,  with  such  con¬ 
flicts  as  those  of  the  Macedonians 
against  the  three  states  embracing 
them,  the  Finns,  Poles,  and  Balts 
against  Russia,  and  the  Slavonic 
peoples  in  the  Haps  burg  mon¬ 
archy  against  Austrian  or  Hun¬ 
garian  domination.  From  the 
linguistic  point  of  view  Great 
Britain  has  a  minority  with  special 
claims  in  the  Welsh  movement. 

A  congress  of  nationalities,  first 
established  at  Geneva  in  1925  and 
representing  about  30  different 
groups  from  several  European 
nations,  endeavoured  to  develop 
and  assimilate  the  minority  rights 
so  far  granted.  The  dictatorships 
used  the  minorities  as  means  of 
irridentist  agitation,  e.g.  Italians 
in  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Savoy,  and 
Germans  in  Sudetenland,  Danzig, 
and  Memel,  while  oppressing  the 
minorities  within  their  own  bor¬ 
ders.  The  United  Nations  charter, 
while  not  expressly  mentioning 
them,  contains  provisions  evident¬ 
ly  meant  for  the  reinforcement  of 
minority  rights. 

Minor  Planets.  A  group  of 
planetary  bodies  numbering  over 
2,000,  the  orbits  of  wiiich  lie  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  planets  Mars 


Minotaur.  Sculpture  representing 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur,  by 
C.  Rainey 
Louvre,  Pfii'ia 


and  Jupiter,  for  the  most  part 
nearer  to  Mars,  See  Asteroids. 

Minos.  In  Greek  legend,  king 
and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  He  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  by  Europa,  brother  of 
Rhadamanthus,  and  father  of 
Deucalion,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra. 
His  w’ife  was  Pasiphae.  daughter 
of  Helios,  who  brought  forth  the 
Minotaur,  which  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  When  Daedalus  fled  from 
Crete,  Minos  pursued  him  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  killed  by  Cocalus. 

The  foregoing,  which  is  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  legend  in  the  ordinary 
accounts,  represents  Minos  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  Other  accounts 
represent  him  as  an  able  monarch, 
W'ho  made  Crete  a  great  maritime 
pow'er,  cleared  the  seas  of  pirates, 
and  promoted  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  After  death  Minos  was 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead 
in  Hades.  Recent  archaeological 
discoveries  throw  remarkable  light 
on  the  legend.  The  labyrinth,  i.e. 
house  of  the  double  axe,  w^hich, 
like  the  hull,  was  the  object  of  a 
cult  at  Cnossiis,  is  probably  the 
great  palace  there,  with  its  intri¬ 
cate  passages.  A  wmll-painting  of 
the  Minoan  age  represents  boy  and 
girl  athletes  leaping  over  a  bull. 
Both  Athens  and  Sicily  came  under 
Minoan  influence.  See  Aegean 
Civilization.  Fron.  My-noss. 

Minot,  George  Richards 
(1885-1950).  American  physician. 
Born  Dec.  2,  1885,  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1908,  and  w’orked  at  the  Massa- 
chussetts  general  hospital,  1915- 
23.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  insulin  in  1922.  He  W'as 
professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard 
1928-48,  and  director  of  its  medical 
laboratory.  There,  in  1926,  work¬ 
ing  with  W.  P.  Murphy  and  G.  H. 
Whipple  Minot  found  the  liver 
treatment  for  pernicious  anaemia. 
It  brought  them  the  Nobel  prize 
for  medicine  in  1934  and  to  Mmot 
a  year  earlier  the  Moxon  medal  of 
the  R.C.P.,  London.  Minot  pub¬ 
lished  On  Blood  and  its  Disorders, 
and  Dietary  Deficiency,  as  well  as 
scores  of  papers  on  medical  matters, 
especially  those  relating  to  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  blood.  He  died  Feb. 
25,  1950. 

Minotaur.  In  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a 
bull  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was 
the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  a  bull 
sent  to  Minos  from  Poseidon  the 
sea-god.  The  monster  was  kept  in 
a  labyrinth  construc'ted  by  Dae¬ 
dalus  (g.v.),  and  a  yearly  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens, 
from  Athens  was  given  it  to 
devour,  Theseus  however,  came 


with  one  contingent  of  j'oiiths  and 
maidens,  and  with  the  help  of 
Ariadne  slew  the  monster  and 
found  his  way  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth.  See  Ariadne  ;  Theseus. 

MiBslE.  Capital  city  of  White 
Bussia  S.S.B.,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  region  named  after  it. 
Minsk  stands  on  the  tSvisloch,  a 
tributary  of  the  Beresina,  and  is  n 
junction  for  rlys.  from  Boland  to 
the  R.S.F.S.B.  and  from  Lithu¬ 
ania  to  Ukraine.  It  is  ohout  30()  m. 
N.E.  of  Warsaw.  Here  are  the 
White  Russian  state  University 
and  other  educational  institutions. 
Machine  tooL,  instruments,  tex¬ 
tiles,  etc.,  are  made.  With  recorded 
history  from  the  11th  century, 
Minsk  has  been  held  by  Lithu¬ 
anians,  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Swedes; 
was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  in 
1812  ;  fought  over  by  Bolsheviks 
and  Poles  in  1920  ;  and  seized  by 
CJerman  troops,  June  30,  1941,  to 
be  liberated  by  White  Russian 
forces  July  3,  1944.  Pop.  (est.) 
2-35,000. 

IVIinster  (Lat.  monaster  Inni, 
monastery).  Term  orignnally  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  church  to  which  a  mon¬ 
astic  fraternity  was  attached,  as 
at  Sherborne,  AVimborne,  and 
Beverley  minsters ;  now  loosely 
used  for  the  principal  church  or 
the  cathedral  of  a  city,  e.g.  York 
Minster,  As  a  place  name  (or  part 
of  one,  (i.q.  Westminster)  it  indi¬ 


have  been  built  by  William,  lltb  Middle  Ages,  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Eng. 
Baron  Lovel,  and  there  is  a  legend  trans.,  1891  ;  Hi.story  of  English 
that  bis  descendant,  Francis,  l3ih  Poetry,  (V)uriho])c,  1895-1910. 
baron  and  1st  Viscount  Level,  a  Minstrels’  Gallery.  In  the 
Yorkist,  died  of  starvation  in  a  medieval  mansion,  a  gallery  or 
secret  chamber  while  hiding  after  balcony  {q:v.)  projecting  into  the 

. . 1 . . 

examphis  remain 

Minstrels’  Gallery  in  the  nave  o£  Exeter  Cathedral,  an  Oxford  and 

example  o!  15tli  ceptmy  work  (l.uubri.l-i., 

the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.  A  Mint  (^l/foi//w).  Genus  of  peren- 
skeleton,  believed  to  be  his,  was  nial  lu'rbs  of  the  family  Ijabiatac, 
found  in  a -vyaUed-up  room  in  1708.  wididy  distributed  outside  the 
The  manor  bouse  was  bought  in  iropiiis.  Uiey  havi'.  cnH'ping  root- 
194G  by  the  duko  of  Norfolk,  stocks,  H(piarc  stems  and  bnuHihes, 
The  LAth  century  Periicndieidar  jmugeni  aromatic  Icavt'-s,  and  pur- 
church  was  once  a  cell  to  tlu^  plisli  llowca-s  in  whorls.  Ten  s|)ecics 


Minstrels’  Gallery  in  the  nave  o£  Exeter  Cathedral,  an 
example  oS  15th  century  work 


French  abbey  of  Ivry.  It  contains 
interesting  monuments  and  brasses 
and  was  restored  about  1865. 

Minstrel  (old  Fr.  m.e7iestre^  one 
who  ministers).  Singer  or  per¬ 
former  on  a  musical  instrument,  or 


a,r(^  nuiognized  a.s  native's  of  Great 
Britain,  of  w!u(4i  thi'i  most  im¬ 
portant  ari"  |>(‘p])('nnint  {I\l.  pipe¬ 
rita),  yic'ldirig  the  c'ssiaitial  oil  of 
the  same  name  ;  i)euuyroyal 
( J/.  piilegiicai) ;  H[M'armiul.  or  lamb- 


cates  that  the  place  grew  up  round 
a  monastic  house.  The  German 
term  Mii  nster  is  used  for  catliedrals 
in  the  Protestant  cities  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Rhineland. 

Minster  or  Ministkr-in-Stikp- 
PEY.  Village  and  parish  of  Kent, 
England,  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  3| 
ni.  8.E.  of  Sheerness.  S.  Mary’s 
church,  part  of  which  is  Saxon,  is 
a  fine  building.  There  are  some 
few  remains  of  a  convent  which 
existed  here  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Oysters  are  cultivated.  Pop.  (1951) 
parish  7,338. 

Minster  or  M  i  n  s  t  e  e-i  n- 
Thanet.  Village  and  parish  of 
Kent,  England.  It  is  4  m.  W.  of 
Ramsgate.  S.  Mary’s  church  has 
beautiful  Norman  and  E.E.  work, 
the  nave,  tower,  and  miserere 
stalls  being  notable.  About  700  a 
Evonastery  was  founded  here,  and 
later  another  was  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  Both  were 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the 
present  church  is  the  successor  of 
the  one  belonging  to  the  older  mon¬ 
astery.  Pop.  (1951)  parish,  3,921. 

Minster  Lovell,  Parish  of 
Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  river 
Windnisb,  between  Vih'tney  and 
Akeman  Street.  The  ruined 
moated  manor  house  is  said  to 


both,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (lorr(3- 
sponding  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scop  or  gleeman,  of  whom  Widsiih 
iq.v.)  was  a  type,  the  minstrel 
proper,  or  Jongleur,  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  tlie  Norman  conquest. 
Minstrels  were  at  iirst  exceuta,ntH 
rather  than  poets,  though  tlu^y 
might  bo  both.  Frequently  a  com¬ 
pany  of  minstrels  nttendccl  on  a 
troubadour  to  render  his  work. 
Their  popularity  may  bo  gauged 
from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  dejiieted  in  manuscripts, 
and  by  the  minstrels’  gallery  (w.i). 

Alins trels  wore  largely  the  re¬ 
tainers  of  noble  familiea,  and  those 
unattached  wore  welcome  guests 
at  the  houses  of  the  rich  wherever 
they  wandered.  The  decline  of 
chivalry,  the  spread  of  printing, 
and  probably  also  the  rise  of  tlie 
drama.,  combined  to  bring  about 
the  decline  of  the  minstrel,  and  ho 
drifted  into  one  of  tlie  wandering 
classes  treated  as  vagabonds  and 
beggars  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  1. 
In  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
the  minstrel  lingered  on  for  some 
time,  and  Scott  in  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  shows  his  minstrel 
singing  of  Border  chivahw  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  William  itl.  (Jon- 
suit  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the 


nint  (J/.  .s'pk  v*"  '  '  ! 

nta),  grown  l' 
n  gUirdi'iiH  for  jA' 
naking  mint-  ;  ZF 
laiiec,  and  ,  aZ 

delding  (>il  ol' 

ifrecu  ^  ^h'avcs 
Jirough  the 

LX/  T  Ti  f  b  Wtint.  Elowars  and 

.  .  .  .  leaves  ol  water  mint 

ix\  a  1  n  t  aiiung 

bbe  ])la,ntH  in  a.  temf).  of  6()"F. 

Mint  (La,t.  7none(ii).  Govern¬ 
ment  olViei^  where  money  is  coined. 
The  British  mint  dates  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  when  mints  were 
seatterc'd  all  over  the  (ionntry. 
Gradually  their  number  was  re¬ 
duced,  until  early  in  the  18th 
century  all  <!oius  for  the  thr(‘e  Icing- 
cloms  were  mintisl  in  London.  The 
present  building  of  the  Mint  on 
Tower  Hill  was  (U'ceterl  in  1810. 
From  1851,  when  complete  control 
was  taken  over  by  tlio  govornnnmt, 


Mint,  Elowers  and 
leaves  of  water  mint 


a  fiermanont  oflleer,  disebarging 
bis  duties  in  pivrson.  By  the  coin- 


Mint.  Processes  ol  coining  silver  in  the  Koyal  Mint.  1.  Crane  carrying  a  glowing  crucible  o£  molten  metal  to  the 
mould.  2.  Pouring  molten  silver  into  the  bar  moulds.  3.  Silver-coinage  bars  being  weighed  after  leaving  the  mould. 
4.  Punching  machine  which  produces  plain  metal  disks.  5.  Coin-press  operator  :  at  this  machine  disks  are  turned  into 
coins.  6.  Finished  coins  passing  along  an  endless  belt,  closely  scrutinised  hy  examiners 


apje  Acii  of  1870,  the  mastership  of 
the  mint  was  vested  in  the  office 
of  ehaiieellor  of  the  cxchccpier, 
without  emolument,  all  duties  to 
he  })crfornied  by  a  permanent  head 
of  the  department  under  the  title 
of  deputy  master.  Earlier  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  master  of  the 
mint,  and  made  much  money  by 
contracting  for  the  snpjdy  of  coins. 
Tbci-o  are  branches  in  Australia  at 
Melbourne  and  Perth. 

The  method  of  manufacturing 
gold  and  silver  coin  at  the  Royal 
IMiut,  London,  is  api)roximatcly  as 
follows :  The  refined  metal  is 
melted  in  ])himbago  crucibles  and 
poui’cd  into  iron  moulds.  The  bars 
thus  formed  are  passed  between 
cast-iron  or  steel  rollers  until  they 
are  of  the  reepusite  thickness, 
being  kept  soft  bj^  annealing.  The 
weight  of  the  flattened  bars  called 
“  fillets  ”  is  tested  on  disks  punched 
out  of  each  fillet  by  the  “  tryer,” 
who  decides  whether  they  are 
within  the  remedy,”  ix.  the  small 
margin  within  which  coins  in  mint¬ 
ing  arc  permitted  to  vary  from  the 
standard  weight. 

After  the  trial  disks  have  been 
passed  the  fillet  is  put  through  the 


cutting  machine,  in  which  two 
steel  cylinders,  driven  by  an 
eccentric,  punch  out  from  the  fillet 
disks  known  as  blanks  and  force 
them  into  tw'o  holes  in  the  bed  of 
the  machine,  the  fillet  being 
pushed  along  automatically  until 
all  the  blanks  are  cut  out.  The 
metal  left  over,  known  as  scissel,  is 
remelted.  The  blanks  are  then 
marked,  i.e.  the  edges  are  thick¬ 
ened  so  as  to  form  a  rim,  and  the 
diameter  reduced  by  being  placed 
between  a  revolving  steel  plate  and 
a  fixed  block.  Formerly  the  edges 
were  marked  with  an  inscription. 
After  being  annealed,  the  blanks 
arc  washed  in  water  and  dried  in 
sawdust,  the  oxide  of  copper  de¬ 
posited  on  the  silver  blanks  being 
then  removed  with  hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  blanks  then  go  through  the 
coining  press,  a  modified  form  of 
the  original  Uhlhoni  lever  press 
Each  is  placed  on  a  fixed  engraved 
die  and  subjected  to  pressure  from 
another  engraved  die,  being  held 
meanwhile  in  a  collar  which 
produces  the  crenated  (milled)  or 
engraved  edge  —  a  precaution 
against  clipping  or  filing,  t'he 


blanks,  having  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  impressions  from  the  dies  and 
collar,  are  now  coins.  After  being 
rung  the  finished  coins  are  weighed 
on  the  automatic  balance,  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  that  designed  in  1843  by 
William  Cotton,  deputy  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Faulty 
coins  are  remelted.  Sample  coins 
are  collected  in  a  pyx  or  box,  and 
annually  weighed  and  assayed  by 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  —  the 
so-called  trial  of  the  pyx.  The 
crown  alone  has,  through  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  prerogative  of  coinage. 
Consult  The  Mint,  Sir  John  Craig 
(former  deputy  master),  1953. 

IMfinto,  Gilbert  Elliot,  1st 
Earl  of  (1751-1814).  British 
administrator.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
baronet  of  Minto,  Roxburghshire, 

■  he  was  born  in 
Edinburgh, 
April  23,  1751, 
and  educated  at 
Fontainebleau, 
Edinburgh,  anti 
Oxford.  He 
was  called  to 
the  bar  at 

1st  Earl  of  Minto, 

British  administrator  1774,  and  m 
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Mmtoii  Ware.  Vase,  about  1860, 
trom  the  Herbert  Allen  Collection 

T'lctorid  and  Albi’i't  Mnuchni 


177C  was  I'etui'iied  to  parliainonti 
for  hlorpoth.  Dui'iii^  1777-84  lie 
reprcHcnittid  Roxbu  relish  ire.  At 
tirsi  a  Wliip^,  lie  joined  tlie  oppo¬ 
sition  in  1782.  He  helped  Burke 
in  framing  the  ease  against  Warren 
Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  In 
171)0  he  Avas  returned  M.B.  for 
Helston,  and  Avas  viceroy  <d' 
Corsica,  1704-<)(),  and  governor  of 
India,  1807-13.  Created  earl  of 
Minto  and  Viscount  Melgiind  in 


Victor,  \'iHCOunt  Melgnnd  (h.  Eeh. 
12,  1801).  A  numioir  hy  John 
Buchan  appearial  in  1024. 

Minton  Ware.  Soft  and  haid 
paste  ])()rcelain  weiv  nnuh'  at, 
Stoke-npon-Trciit.  The  Miniums 
were  making  sinni-transparent 
ehina  in  1700.  In  1825  they  re¬ 
verted  to  a,  Avhite-hodied  eartlum- 
wafe,  with  printed  design  and  a, 
new  borax  glay,e.  After  lurtluu' 
experiments  they  produced  both 
soft  and  ha,rd  jiaste  porcelain, 
artistic*  in  design  and  deeoratii(^)n. 
Barian  ware  Avas  also  made.  'Phe 
Mintons  also  introdnc'cal  eneanstie, 
tiles  in  various  styles,  majoli(‘a, 
Palissy  ware,  and  admirable  dc'lla 
Ilobbi'a  placpms  and  pa.iuJs,  all 
remarkable  for  ilie  exeellenct^  of 
body,  design,  colouring,  and  ttic^ 
permanenc'e  of  the  non-poisonous 
ghv/es.  SVe  Votttu'y. 

Minucins  ^elix,  M.aiumis.  A 
Latin  Avriter  and  Christian  apolo¬ 
gist.  A  lawyer,  he  iiraetised  in  iluc 
Roman  eoilrts.  His  only  known 
work  is  the  Octavius,  a,  dialogue^ 
hetweam  a  Christian  and  a,  pagan, 
at  the  end  of  wliic'h  the  f)agan  an¬ 
nounces  himself  eoiivtu'ical.  Tlici 
Christianity  expounded  by  Minn- 
eius  is  of  broad  ty{)e  ;  a,pparenily 
he  wrote,  to  inllucneo  the  educ'ated 


previous  uncial  cha.ra.ciers,  Avhich 
arc*  lai‘gc'i' and  like'  modern  ca  jiitals. 
Prom  till'-  minnseuk^  sei’ipt  were*, 
evolved  tlu'.  modern  small  or  lower 
case'.  h'lJers,  called  mmuseuh's.  Ace 
information  nnclcu*  t'ach  letter  of 
tlu'  ali)ha,heli. 

Minusinsk.  Town  of  Sibcu'ia.  In 
Kra,snoyarsk  terriiiory,  Iv.S.E.S.lL, 
it  is  1(55  m.  8.S.W.  of  Kra,snoyarsk, 
on  tilu'  ^h'n('.H(M  It.  dh'rminns  of  a, 
hra.nch  rly.  from  i,lu'  Trans-Sibcu'ian 
main  line',  it,  is  sei’vc'd  hy  st,('a.mer. 
Thei'C!  arc^  i,a,llow  hoih'i'ies  a,nd  ta,n- 
n(u*i('s,  a,n(l  tracks  in  (‘orn,  caittle, 
and  gold  washings.  Tlu^  Minusinsk 
basin  is  ii  rich  coai-yiolding  arcai. 

Minute.  In  ihc'-  uu'asurc'uu'nt 
of  time,  Hie  sixtied.h  [lart  of  an 
houi*.  Miniit,e  is  also  thc!  tc'rm  for 
ili(^  sixi,icd,h  part  of  a  degi'C'o 
of  a,  eireh',  /.c.  a,  minute  of  an 
a, re,  and  in  archilcu'tui'cH  lu',  sixtic'th 
pai‘t  of  Hie  dianu'ter  of  tlu*  shaft 
of  a,  classic*  laihimn.  The  minuto  of 
ai*(*  a.nd  tlu^  minnl,c'.  of  time'  both 
contain  BO  sc'(‘onds,  and  the  usual 
a.bbrc'\'iation  for  Hic^  word  is  the 
mark  b  Acc.  1  )('gi'('C‘. ;  Hour;  Time. 

Minute-Men.  Popular  name 
given  <hn*ing  the*  Americ-a.ii  W'ar  of 
hulepc'iidc*m*('  to  the*  militia,  nu*n 
who  pl(*(lgc'd  tlic'inseIvc'S  to  (',akc^ 
Hu'  field  at,  a.  minute’s  notice..  A 


1813,  ho  died  at  Stevenagm,  ,Iuue 
21,  1814,  and  Avas  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbc*y.  (U))isuU  Life  and 
Letters,  3  vcjls.,  1874,  tulitcd  by  bis 
great- niece,  the  countess  of  Minto. 

Minto,  CiLunuT  John  Elliot- 
Murkaa'-Kvnvnmond,  4th  Eakl 
OF  (1847-1914).  British  adminis- 
„  - .  .  .  .  *»  .  t  r at  o r.  Born 


4th  Earl  o£  Minto, 
British  administrator 


July  9,  1847, 
son  of  thc  third 
earl,  whom  ho 
sueeeeded  in 
1891,  he  Avas 
c'ducated  at 
Eton  and  Gam- 
bridge,  and 
joined  the  Scots 
Guards  in  18G7. 
retiring  in  187(1 


He  served  with  thc  Turkish  army, 


ofhisHnie,to  Avhom 
ho  ])i*esentH  Cfiris- 
tianity  rathc'i*  as  a 
system  of  jiliilos- 
ophy  than  as  a,  rc*,- 
ligiou.  Thcaiitlior’s 
nationality  and  the 
date  of  the  Octavius 
are  uneerta,iu. 

Minuet  (Hr. 
menuet).  l)an(‘e for 
tAvo  persons  in 
three-four  time.  It 
originated  in  Poi¬ 
tou,  and  Avas  devel¬ 
oped  from  thc  cour- 
anto  iq-V.),  being 
more  ceremonious 
and  statedy  than 
that  dance.  It  was 
introduced  into 


ing  the  line  occupied  by  the  minute-men  at  the  first 
engagement  in  the  War  oi  Independence.  It  is  inscribed 
with  the  words  o£  their  commanding  ollicor,  Captain 

J.  Parker 


1877,  and  with  the  British  in  the 
Afghan  War,  1871),  Avas  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Roberta  at  Cape 
Colony  in  1881,  and  Avas  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
1882.  Military  secretary  to  Lord 
Lansdowiie,  the  governor-general 
of  Canada,  1883-85,  ho  was  chief  of 
the  staff  to  the  government  forces 
in  the  rebellion  of  1885.  Minto 
Avas  goA'ernor-general  of  Canada, 
1898-1904,  and  during  1905-10 
vic’ci'fiy  of  India,  Avhere  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  history  was  made  in 
the.  Morley-Minto  i*eforms.  He 
died  March  4,  1914,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  son, 


Paris  in  1  050, 
shortly  bocame  the  most  important 
dance  of  the  court,  and  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  ihc  highest 
form  of  dancing.  There  A\'ere  four 
variations  upon  the  original  danec*!, 
the  one  most  used  being  Le  Menuef 
do  la  Cour.  As  a  musical  com¬ 
position  thc  minuet  occurs  iu 
suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  in 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mo/.ai'i 
where  it  is  thc  forcrunn(U‘  of  the 
scherzo.  /See  Dancing. 

Minuscule.  Term  applied  to  the 
letters  of  the  small  ctirsive  writing 
which  the  monks  of  thc  7th“"i)th 
centuries  developed  out  of  the 


hronz('  sfiatm*,  The.  Minute  Man,  hy 
a  Concord  H(*.ulpt()r,  I)a,niel  Eretu*h, 
representing  a  farmer  still  at  Hie 
plough,  hut  grasping  a,  lUnt-lock 
musket,  stands  at  one  end  of  Hic 
North  Bridge  at  Concord,  Mass., 
which  was  the  first  ])la(*e  on  Avhieh 
the  British  inarelKul.  AVy;  Concord, 
Battle  of;  Lexington,  Ihittle  oi. 

Minutes.  Business  term  for  a 
summary  of  tlie  proeiHHUngs  ol  the 
meetings  of  a  company,  c'oinmittee, 
or  other  body  of  p'orsoiiH  a(*tnig 
in  a  joint  ('apac*ity.  The  record  is 
))ut  (iown  in  a  mimiL^  book  by  the 
.secretary,  and  the  custom  is  that 
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nt  every  meeiiiip;  the  Tniiiiites  of 
the  last  inc'etin^  are  read  before 
Dther  business  is  proceeded  with. 

If  accef)ted  as  a  eorre(‘,t  account, 
the  minutes  are  then  signed  and 
passed,  and  a  continuous  record  of 
die  transactions  of  tlie  company  or 
society  is  kept.  By  the  Companies 
Acts,  linute(i  companies  must  keep 
minut(‘s  of  their  general  meetings 
and  of  those  of  thcar  board  of 
directors.  In  the  U.K.  a  Treasury 
minute  is  the  name  given  to  an 
odicial  memorandum  issued  from 
the  Treasury. 

Minya.  A  province  in  Upper 
Egypt,  area  782  sep  rn.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  t-own  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  140  m.  S.  of 
(]airo.  The  estimated  population 
in  1955  was,  prov.,  1,100,000; 
town,  80,000.  There  are  several 
varia,nt  spellings  of  the  name. 

Minyans.  Primitive  seafaring 
ricople  of  the  Mycenaean  age  of 
Greece.  They  were  established  at 
Orcihomenos,  in  the  mnrshy  basin 
of  tht'  Copais,  and  farther  north  at 
Johois,  under  Mt.  Pclicon,  whence 
Jason  sailed  for  the  Black  Sea  in 
qiu'st  of  the  Golden  Eleego. 

Miocene  (Gr.'n^cmtp  less;  kainos, 
recent).  In  gi^ology,  the  period 
between  the  Oligoeene  and  Plio- 
eeiu^  systems  of  the  Cainozoie  or 
Tertiary  era.  It  piaibably  occurred 
between  15  and  35  million  years 
ago.  There  are  no  deposits  of  this 
age  in  Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere 
in  Europe  and  America  they  are 
important,  particularly  in  Bwitzer- 
lantl,  where  the  Molassc  deposits 
w'ere  derived  from  the  (U'osion  of 
the  A1[)B  as  they  were  being  U])- 
liftc'd  and  thrust  northwards.  The 
Mioecuie  was  period  of  great  earth 
movements  ;  then  came  the  major 
folding  of  the  present-day  Euro- 
])(‘a,n  and  Asiatic  mountain  ranges 
-—-Alps,  Caucasus,  Car[)athians, 
Balka,n  and  Dalmatian  Mta.,  TTini- 
alayas.  Th(\se  movements  being 
felt  in  England  were  recorded  by 
the  folding  of  the  Wealden  dome 
and  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire 
basins.  On  the  W.  coast  of  America 
the  Miocene  was  a  period  of 
intense  volcanic  activity. 

The  t(‘in})erato  climes  rvere  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  wm-mcr  than  at 
])res('nt,  striking  ovideneo  being 
the  formation  of  Miocene  coal 
deposits  in  Greenland.  The  masto¬ 
don,  di  nothorium,  rhinoceros,  etc., 
were  among  the  larger  animals  of 
the  plains,  and  also  an  early  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  horse,  the  three-toed 
protohippus,  and  hippotherium. 
The  lower  Miocene  beds  of  Kenya 
have  yielded  fossil  remains  of 
pi'imatea,  including  the  jaw  (found 
in  1946)  of  the  species  Proconsul, 


which  in  some  respects  resembles 
a  human  jaw  more  closely  than 
that  of  a  modern  ape,  and  may 
indicate  that  the  common  ancestor 
of  man  and  the  apes  is  to  be  found 
in  Africa.  See  Horse ;  Pliocene. 

Miosen  or  Mjosen.  Largest 
lake  of  Norway.  It  is  situated 
about  38  in.  N.  of  Oslo,  and  ex¬ 
tends  about  60  m.  in  a  N.  dmec- 
tion.  Its  width  varies  from  2  m.  to 
10  in.,  and  its  maximum  depth  is 
1,480  ft.  The  Lougen  river  flows 
into  it,  and  it  discharges  into  the 
Glornmen  by  the  Wormen.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  fertile  island,  10  m.  round. 

Miquel,  Johannes  von  (1829- 
1901).  German  statesman.  Of 
French  descent,  he  was  born  at 
Neuenhaus,  Hanover,  Feb.  19, 
1829,  and  studied  law  at  Gottin¬ 
gen  and  Heidelberg.  He  was 

elected  to  the 
Hanover  diet 
in  1864.  He  was 
on  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the 
D  i  s  k  o  n  t  0  - 
gesellschaft  in 
Berlin,  1870- 
73,  w’as  a  lead¬ 
ing  member  of 
J.  von  Miquel,  the  National 
German  statesman  liberal  Party 

in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies, 
1867-82,  and  entered  the  Heichstag 
in  1887.  Prom  1890  to  1901  he  was 
Prussian  minister  of  finance,  chosen 
by  William  11.  In  1897  he  was  raised 
to  the  nobility  and  made  vice- 
president  of  the  Prussian  ministry. 
Opposed  by  Billow,  he  resigned 
office,  and  died  at  Fi'ankfort  Sept. 
8,  1901.  Pron.  Mee-kel. 

Miquelon,  Great  and  Little. 
Islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoii  nd- 
land,  forming,  with  the  St.  Pierre 
group,  an  overseas  territory  of  the 
French  Union.  The  is.  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  strip  of  sand,  5.f  m, 
long,  and  have  an  area  of  83  sq.  m. 
(with  the  St.  Pierre  group,  93  sq. 
m.).  Barren  and  rocky,  they  sup¬ 
port  a  declining  cod-fishing  indus¬ 
try.  St.  Pierre  is  the  capital.  Be¬ 
tween  1713  and  1816  they  were 
four  times  appropriated  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  as  often  restored  to 
Prance.  Adm.  Muselier  of  the  Free 
French  landed  on  Dec,  24,  1941, 
dismissed  the  governor,  a  Vichy 
partisan,  and  announced  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  group  to  the  cause  of 
Free  France.  Pop.  550. 

Mi  rah  In  astronomy,  the  name 
given  to  the  first  known  variable 
star.  Discovered  by  David  Fabri- 
cius,  1596,  who  announced  it  as  a 
new  star,  it  fluctuates  in  brightness 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  mag¬ 
nitude  during  a  period  of  about  332 
days.  Neither  the  maximum  and 


minimum  brightness  nor  the  period 
are  constant,  and  the  causes  for  the 
changes  are  unknown.  Spectro¬ 
scopic  examination  has  established 
that  the  change  is  a  phi^sical  one 
confined  to  the  star  itself  and  pro- 
bablj"  not  due  to  the  regular  eclipse 
of  a  dark  companion.  The  star  is 
also  known  under  the  name  0 mi¬ 
cron  Ceti.  See  Stars. 

Miraheau,  Andre  Boniface 
Louis  Riqlteti,  Vicomte  de 
(1754-92).  French  politician.  A 
brother  of  the 

Wartf^nd^e^  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau, 

7  V  French  pohtician 

pendence,  be¬ 
came  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Touraine,  1788,  and  was  deputy  for 
the  noblesse  of  Limoges  to  the 
states-general  in  1789.  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  reform  and 
of  his  brother’s  policy,  and  from 
his  figure  and  hard-drinking  habits 
was  popularly  known  as  Mirabeau- 
Tonneau  (i.e.  barrel).  After  his 
attempt  to  suppress  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  his  regiment  at  Per¬ 
pignan,  1790,  he  wns  arrested,  but 
on  release  joined  the  emigres  in 
the  Rhineland.  He  died  at  Frei- 
burg-im-Breisgau,  Sept.  15,  1792. 

Mirabeau,  Gabriel  Honor^i 
Riqueti,  Comte  de  {1749-91). 
French  statesman.  He  was  born 

. war;  March  9,1749, 

131  g  11  on, 

;  S't  :-p  ,  oit  her  in  Prov  - 

"'hU,  once  or  near 

TLT  T 

. Nemours.  In 

a  stormy 
:  ,  youth  he  dis- 

,i  tingiiished 

himself  as  a 
-  reckless  rebel 

Comte  de  Mirabeau,  against  social 
French  statesman  7  , 

After  Caudfi c  in  and  moral 
Versailles  Museum  conventions. 

Ugly  and  pock-marked,  he  yet 
exercised  irresistible  fascination. 
Though  married,  he  ran  off  vvith 
Mme.  de  Monnier,  to  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  wffiere  he  worked  as 
a  literary  hack.  He  w^as  im¬ 
prisoned  in  1777  at  Vincennes, 
where  he  wrote  the  licentious 
Letters  to  Sophie.  When  the 
I  Revolution  broke  out  he  was 
rejected  by  the  nobility  of  Pro- 
,  vence  but  returned  by  the  people 
1  for  both  Aix  and  Marseilles.  An 
aristocrat  by  birth,  he  sprang  at 
1  once  into  the  leadership  of  the 
[  third  estate  when  the  states- 


Comte  de  Mirabeau, 
French  statesman 

After  Cauiieic  in 
Versailles  Museum 
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general  met  on  May  5.  Fnder 
his  leadership  the  third  estate 
refused  to  allcnv  itself  to  be  ad¬ 
journed.  But  there  were  few 
who  could  grasp  the  ideal  for 
which  Miraheau  was  striving — a 
strong  constitutional  government, 
free  alike  from  the  incubus  of 
aristocratic  privdeges  as  well  as 
from  the  anarchy  of  nnediu'ated 
democracy. 

His  elforts  failed  to  break  down 
the  prejudices  of  the  monarchists 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  formal 
constitutionalists  to  the  real  situa¬ 
tion,  and  caused  him  to  lose 
popularity  with  what  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  party  of  reckless 
revolution.  He  could  not  win  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  queen, 
Avho  under  his  guidance  might 
have  directed  reforms  by  which 
alone  the  revolution  could  have 
been  averted.  Of  tremendous 
energy  and  practical  skill,  Mira- 
beau  disputed  with  Danton  the 
title  of  the  greatest  orator  of 
his  day,  though  secretaries  wrote 
many  of  his  speeches.  But  the 
strain  of  the  gigantic  task  which 
almost  unaided  he  had  taken  upon 
his  own  shoulders,  was  too  great  ; 
and  on  April  2,  1791,  he  died. 
See  French  Revolution  ;  National 
Assembly.  Froti.  Meerabo. 

Biblioijra'phti.  Works,  10  vols., 
1819-22';  Souvenir  siir  M.,  E. 
Dumont,  Eng.  truns.  The  Great 
Fi'cnchman  andtlio  Lit, tie  Gonovose, 
E.  R.  Seymour,  1904  ;  Lives,  P.  F. 
Willert, ‘1898  ;  L.  Barthou,  1919; 
H.  de  Joiivenel,  1930  ;  P.  Nezelof, 
19.37  ;  The  Prisoner  of  Vincennes, 
E.  R.  Buckley,  1930. 

Mirabeau,  Victor  Rtqueti, 
Marquis  ue  (1715-89).  Fr(mch 
economist.  Of  Provem^al  descent, 
he  was  born  at 
Pertuis,  Vau- 
cluse,  Oct.  5, 

1715,  and 
served  in  his 
youth  as  an 
officer  in  the 
army.  From 


his  son  Gabriel  Honorc  He 

died  at  Argenteuil,  July  13,  1789. 

Mirabiiis  or  M.^rvel  ok  Pkru. 
Genus  of  perennial  plants  of  the 
family  Nyctaginaceae,  natives  of 
tropical  Ameiica.  The  flowers  are 


S'  t  ' 


about  1743  he 
devoted 

his  attention  Marguis  de  Mirabeau, 

,  French  economist 

to  economic 

questions,  being  a  follower  of 
Quesnay  [q.v.),  and  notable  among 
the  so-called  xJiysiocratic  school 
of  economists.  Among  his  publi¬ 
cations  were  his  popular  L’Ami 
des  Homines,  1750-90 ;  Theorie 
de  ITmpot,  17G0,  for  which  he 
siffered  a  short  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  Le.s  lllconomiqiies,  1709- 
72 ;  and  La  Science,  1774.  A 
man  of  evtravagant  tastes  and 
fiery  passions,  the  marquis  was 
notorious  for  quarrels  with  his 
wife,  Marie  de  Vassan,  and  with 


Mirabiiis.  Foliage  and  flowers  of 
this  tropical  American  plant 

yellow  and  red,  sweet  scented,  and 
bloom  from  May  till  Oct.  Readity 
raised  from  seed,  and  often 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  they 
flourish  best  in  light  soil. 

Miracle  (Lat.  miramhim.,  a 
marvel).  Event  transcending  tlu^ 
known  laws  of  nature.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  use  the  term,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  for  all  those 
actions  of  God  wdiich  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  order  of  nature  as 
it  is  known  by  scientific  observa¬ 
tion,  experiment,  and  induction. 
Whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  such 
action,  is  a  question  of  evidence  ; 
but  here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  defining  a  conception  as 
exactly  as  language  will  allow'. 

A  miracle  is  a  supernatural  act 
of  God  in  this  narrower  sense  of 
the  term.  God  may  be  thought  of 
as  acting  supernaturally,  ‘eitlier  in 
the  soul  of  man,  or  in  the  world 
around.  Although  the  word  mir¬ 
acle  is  sometimes  applied  to  such 
an  inward  experience  as  conver¬ 
sion,  it  is  convenient  to  confine 
the  term  to  an  outward  (*venti. 
The  miracle  has  been  described  by 
conservative  theologians  as  an 
act  of  God  contrary  to  the  order 
of  nature,  a  violation  of  naturaf 
laws,  and  an  interference  with 
natural  forcscs. 

But  more  theologians  have  been 
careful  to  explain  that  a  miracle 
need  not  be  contrary  to  the 
natural  order,  although  inexplic¬ 
able  by  that  order  in  so  far  as  we 
have  knowledge  of  it.  Some  have 
maintained  that  it  may  bo  an 
occasional  manifestation  in  that 
natural  order  of  a  vaster  and 
greater  order,  which  as  a  whole,  is  at 
present  inaccessible  to  our  senses 
or  our  reason.  The  negative 
aspect  of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is 


inexplicable  by  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  ;  and  tin;  positive 
aspect  is  that,  owing  to  its  close 
couiu'xion  with  Gods  self-revela- 
tiion  in  inspired  jiersons,  it  is  to 
be  rega.rded  as  God’s  act,  not  con¬ 
trary  to,  and  yet  not  conformable 
with,  that  wider  activity  of  God 
wdiicb  theism  ree<)gniz(\s  in  the 
whole  order  of  nature. 

Only  a  deistii;  (loneeption  of 
God’s  relation  to  nature,  which 
places  God  not  only  above  but 
even  outside  nature  as  a  closed 
system,  can  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  miraide.  A  ilieistie  eon- 
ce])tion  whicdi  represents  God  as 
no  1(‘SH  immanent  than  trans¬ 
cendent,  no  less  in  and  through 
than  above  and  beyond  nature, 
may  distinguish  two  modes  of 
divine'  ae.tivify,  and  may  (h'serihe 
tlu'in,  ill  dt'veloping  an  analogy 
betwa'cn  God  and  man,  as 
habitual  a,nd  original  dust  as  a 
man  maiy  in  most  of  the  alTairs  of 
life  and  business  follow  a  routine, 
and  yet,  wIk'U  tlu'  oc'.easion  dc;- 
maiuis  it,  may  show  a  fresh  activity 
to  nu'td  a  lU'W  (uncrgciu'.y,  so  may 
God  be  conceived  as  acting  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  lixc'd  ordi'r  of  nature, 
but  ('.xceptfionally  (h'jiariing  from 
that  order,  not  to  disturb  it  ,  or  d('s- 
troy  it,  but  to  nu'i't  (h'lnands  of 
Uis  w'isdemi  and  goodiu'ss  that  it 
could  not  fully  satisfy. 

Th(‘  analogy  may  take'  us  a  step 
farthe*r.  If  a  man  is  fuKilling  a  pur- 
}H).so  for  himse'lf  eir  others  that  falls 
be^yemd  anel  abeive^  the  ordinary 
oeaiupatiems  e)f  bis  life,  it  may  bo 
nece'ssary  for  him  meire'  freepie'utly 
to  eh'part  from  his  usual  haliits.  If 
Geid  is  fuHTUing  a  purpose'  t)f  se'lf- 
revedatiem  in  truth  and  graeu'  for 
the  re'(le*mptie)n  of  man  fremi  sin 
anel  its  eemscHiueneu's  in  this  weirlel, 
it  may  Ixi  in  like*  manner  ne'e-essary 
that  H('  sboulel  ae't  in  ways  that  de) 
ne>t  conform  to  His  orelinary  we)rk- 
ing  in  nature.  We*  Hhe)ulel  with  re^a- 
Hon  suspeeit  an  alle\ged  miracle  that 
had  no  eonnexie)n  with,  and  served 
no  reejognizable  purpose'  e)f,  God. 

Furtheu’,  as  in  putting  right  some¬ 
thing  in  his  own  alfah's  eir  the)He  of 
e)thers  wliiedi  has  ge)ne')  He*ne)UHly 
wreing,  a  man  may  be',  force'el  to  ae^t 
very  eliiTen'e'Utly  fre)m  the  way  in 
whiedi  be*  w'onlel  have*  act.e'el  e)ther- 
wise\  se)  sin  with  its  eeinse'eiueneies 
may  be  regarele*el  as  so  serious  a 
clisturbaneiei  in  Ge)ers  world  that 
very  drastic  nu'asure's  for  its  re¬ 
moval  may  be  ne'en^ssary.  A  revel¬ 
ation  e)f  Goel  which  was  intemeled  to 
convey  te)  man  a  more*  ade'quate 
kne)wle'dge)  of  (h)el  than  the*,  worlel 
can  supply,  and  a  rede'mption^  of 
man  which  aimeel  at  delivering 
man  from  sin  as  nature  could  not, 
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altogether  reasonably  be 
expc'cted  to  reach  beyond  nature’s 
bounds  in  the  means  it  used,  and  to 
droiW  more  directly  from  the  unex¬ 
hausted  nvsources  of  God.  As  be¬ 
longing  then  to  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  and  human  redemption  in 
Christ,  miracles  become  both  intel- 
ligibl(‘  and  credible.  Their  possi¬ 
bility  is  certain,  their  necessity  pro¬ 
bable,  and  we  can  approach  the 
tpu'stion  of  their  actuality  without 
any  hostile  bias. 

Against  Ihnne’s  eontemtion  that 
a  miracle  per  is  so  incredible  that 
we  must  regard  all  evidence  in 
favour  of  niiracdes  as  untrust- 
worGiy,  we  may  s(‘t  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  have  just  been  offered. 
His  bold  ass(‘rtion  “  it  is  contrary 
to  (‘xpc'rience  that  a  miracle  should 
be  tru(‘,”  is  an  iri'clevant  truism,  if 
what  he  nu'ans  is  ('Xperience  gener¬ 
ally,  as  the  v('ry  conception  of 
miracle  assumes  that  miracle  is  not 
an  ordinary  event,  and  it  is  a  reck¬ 
less  bc^gging  of  the  (luestion  if  he 
means  all  experience  without  any 
(‘xeeption,  since  even  Mill  admits 
that  t.her(‘  is  “  a  certain  amount  of 
positive  evideiKio  in  favour  of 
mirae.h'H.”  His  demand  that  the 
t(‘stim(my  should  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraoulous  than  the  fact 
which  it  endeavours  to  establish,” 
may  b(‘  m(‘t  by  insisting  that  it  is 
less  improbable  that  miracles 
should  occair  than  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  should  rest  on  the 
shifting  sand  of  credulous  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Gospel  records 
should  be  a  tissue  of  falsehood. 

O.T.  and  N.T.  Miracles 
About  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  O.T.  Christian  faith  is  not  first 
of  all,  or  most  of  all,  concerned.  If 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  not  ade- 
(piatcdy  attested,  the  evidence  in 
the  O.T.  will  still  less  bear  close 
scrutiny.  If  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  intelligible  and  credible,  the 
O.T.  records  can  be  examined 
without  any  prejudice.  Harnaok 
in  his  book  What  is  Christianity  ? 
seeks  against  an  extreme  scepti¬ 
cism  to  defend  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Gospels  by  admitting  the 
healing  ministry  of  Jeans,  and  ac- 
fiounting  for  the  cures  regarded  as 
miraculous  by  the  mysterious 
power  which  one  personality  can 
exercise  over  others  in  certain  ab¬ 
normal  nervous  conditions,  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  moral 
therapeutics. 

As  modern  medical  science  fully 
acknowledges,  faith  in  the  healer 
is  in  such  nervous  disorders  a  real 
cause  of  cure.  A  medical  writer, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Eyle,  however,  showed 
in  an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal, 


on  The  Neurotic  Theory  of  the 
Miracles  of  Healing  (vol.  v,  p.  585), 
that  very  many  even  of  the  healing 
miracles  cannot  be  regarded  as 
falling  into  the  class  of  diseases 
capable  of  such  treatment.  The  na¬ 
ture  miracles  remain  unexplained. 

Harnack  further  justifies  bis  re¬ 
jection  of  miracles  by  insisting  on 
the  credulity  of  the  age  in  respect 
of  such  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  the  absence  of  the  modern 
scientific  conception  of  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  nature.  Apart  from  the  re¬ 
cords  of  miracles,  the  Gospels  give 
the  impression  of  writings  in  which 
truth  of  fact  as  well  as  truth  of 
thought  and  life  is  valued,  and  in 
which  the  intention  to  record  only 
u  hat  is  true  is  honestly  carried  out. 
If  the  evangelists  had  been  as  cred¬ 
ulous  as  is  suggested,  we  should 
have  had  not  only  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  miracles,  but  the  records 
would  have  been  of  an  extravagant 
character,  not  marked  by  the  re¬ 
serve  and  sobriety  which  we  do 

V 

find.  See  Incarnation:  Jesus; 
Resurrection.  Consult  Miracles  in 
the  N.T.,  J.  M.  Thompson,  1911; 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  E.  0. 
Davies,  1913  ;  Miracle  Stories  of 
the  Bible,  A.  Richardion,  1943 ; 
Miracles,  C.  S.  Lewis,  1947, 

Miracle  Play.  Type  of  medie¬ 
val  religious  drama,  often  drawn 
from  the  legends  of  the  saints.  It 
cannot  be  strictly  distinguished 
from  the  mystery  play.  The  Latin 
comedies  of  Hroswitha  (g.'y.),  based 
on  legends  of  the  saints,  afford  an 
early  example.  Miracle  plays  were 
from  the  first  less  associated  with 
worship  than  the  mysteries,  and 
were  usually  acted — at  first  in 
Latin — by  young  clerics,  boys,  and 
even  girls,  on  the  eve  of  the  saint’s 
day.  The  earliest  dramatic  perfor¬ 
mance  on  record  in  England  was  a 
play  of  S.  Katherine,  written  for 
his  pupils  by  Geffrei,  a  Norman 
schoolmaster  at  Dunstable,  about 
1100.  They  were  frequently  acted 
in  London  about  1170.  There  are 
but  scanty  remains  of  BngUsh 
plays  of  this  type,  which  appears 
to  have  been  much  less  popular 
than  the  mystery.  The  Christmas 
play  of  S.  George,  still  acted  by 
boys  in  English  villages,  is  a  degen¬ 
erate  survival.  The  Cornish  Life  of 
S.  Meriasek  is  of  Breton  origin. 

Many  French  miracle  plays  are 
extant.  Thirteenth  century  ex¬ 
amples  are  Ruteboeuf ’s  Theophilus, 
and  the  S.  Nicholas  of  Jean  Bodel 
of  Arras.  There  is  a  collection  of 
40  miracles  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
14th  century.  These  early  plays 
are  far  more  concise  and  dramatic 
than  the  unwieldy  mystery  plays 
of  the  15th  century,  but  resemble 


them  in  the  introduction  of  comic 
relief.  There  are  also  German  and 
Italian  miracle  plays.  The  Persian 
religious  drama  of  Hasan  and 
Hosain,  still  often  performed,  pre¬ 
sents  close  analogies  to  the 
miracle  play.  See  Drama  :  Mor¬ 
ality  ;  Mystery  Play.  Consult  Eng¬ 
lish  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i, 

A.  W,  Ward,  1875 ;  English 
Miracle  Plays,  a  collection  edited 
by  A,  W.  Pollard,  1S9U  ;  English 
Religious  Drama,  K.  L.  Bates, 
1893;  The  Medieval  Stage,  E.  K. 
Chambers,  2  vols.,  1903 ;  Engbsh 
Miracle  Plays,  E.  H.  Moore,  1907. 

Mirage,  Optical  illusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  refraction  of  light. 

It  occurs  when  successive  layers  of 
air  have  different  densities  as  a 
result  of  temperature  differences. 
The  most  perfect  images  are  seen 
in  hot,  sandy  deserts  and  on  the 
sea.  In  the  former,  lakes  often  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  mirrored  in  the  sand, 
while  on  the  sea  inverted  images  of 
ships  are  sometimes  seen,  though 
no  ship  he  in  sight  on  the  ocean. 

The  phenomenon  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  ray  of  light  is  bent 
when  it  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another.  If,  therefore,  a  ray 
passes  through  a  series  of  layers 
differing  continuously  in  density 
the  path  of  the  ray  becomes  a 
curve.  The  air  is  normally  of 
greater  density  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  at  an  altitude,  and 
when  to  this  permanent  v'ariatioii 
there  are  added  temporary  local 
variations  caused  by  the  ascent  of 
heated  air,  abnormalities  of  visi¬ 
bility  arise.  Over  a  heated  desert, 
for  example,  the  hot  air  near  the 
surface  expands,  its  density  de¬ 
creases,  and  the  refractive  index  of 
the  lowest  layer  of  air  becomes 
small.  The  ordinary  state  of  affairs 
is  therefore  reversed,  but  at  some 
point  above  the  surface  normal 
conditions  reassert  themselves  and 
the  density  and  the  refractive 
power  decrease  again.  Any  object 
view’ed  across  such  a  heated  area 
is  thus  seen  by  two  sets  of  light 
rays,  and  an  inverted  and  usually 
distorted  image  is  visible,  appar¬ 
ently  floating  on  the  sand.  Mirages 
may  be  seen  over  tarred  road  sur¬ 
faces  on  hot,  windless  days. 

In  polar  regions  another  type  of 
mirage  is  observed.  Ships,  icebergs, 
etc.,  appear  to  be  suspended  up¬ 
side  down  in  the  clouds.  Here  the 
illusion  is  produced  by  a  large 
gradient  of  refractive  index,  which 
is,  in  turn,  caused  by  a  warm  layer 
of  air  resting  on  a  colder  one. 
Upper  rays  reaching  the  eye  ap¬ 
pear,  therefore,  to  come  from  a 
ship  inverted  in  the  clouds.  See 
Light ;  Looming  ;  Optics. 
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Miraj.  Town  ofBombfiy,  tiiclia. 
Two  t'ormei'  states,  Miraj  senior 
and  Miraj  junior,  are  now  merged 
in  Bomiiay  state.  The  former 
covered  3G8  .sq.  m.,  and  had  a  pop. 
of  108,547  ;  the  latter  had  an  area 
of  194  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  49,295. 
The  town  lies  near  the  Krishna  on 
the  I'ly.  from  Poona  to  Belgaum, 
and  is  the  junction  of  the  line  t(» 
Kolhapur,  l^op.  27,000 

Miramiclii.  Hlver  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  It  rises  near 
the  centre  of  the  prov.,  and  ilowa 
N.E.  to  its  outlet  in  Mirami(‘hi  Bay, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  Little  South  West 
Miramiclii,  North  West  Miramichi, 
and  Cain.  All  the  stre^ams  are 
noted  for  tlieir  salmon  lisheries. 
].-cngth,  225  m.,  of  which  55  m.  are 
navigable,  and  15  in.  tidal. 

Miramichi  Bay.  Indentation 
on  the  coast  of  New  Brunsw'iek, 
Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
arms  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Miraniicdii  river.  Beaubair,  Pox, 
Passage,  and  Neguiu;  are  lung  nar¬ 
row  islands  which  form  an  almost 
perfect  barrier  in  a  curve  ac-ross 
the  mouth  of  tlu^  hay. 

Miranda.  Maritime  static  in  N. 
Venezuela,  fronting  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  N., 
but  other  pa,rts  arc  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  containing  some  of  the  best 
eoffeo-growing  districts  m  the  re¬ 
public.  The  capital  is  Los  Toques. 
Area,  3,958  sq.  m.  Pop.  227,  (>04. 

Miranda.  Charaetter  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedy  The  Tempe.st 
{q.v.).  Daughter  of  Ih'ns[)ero,  tlie 
exiled  duke  of  Milan,  slie  lives  until 
him  on  his  island.  In  the  ])lay,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  she  becomes  the 
instrument  of  Prospero’s  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  hi.s  old  enemies.  She 
is  one  of  Shakespeare’s  mo.st 
charming  heroines. 

Miranda,  PR.4.Ncnscio  Antonio 
Garbiel  nio  (1750-1810).  Venezue¬ 
lan  patriot.  Born  <at  Caracas, 
March  28,1750, 
he  took  part 
in  the  U.S.War 
of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  1  7  7  8. 

Pie  later  enter¬ 
ed  the  French 
R  e  p  u  b  1  i  can 
army,  a  n  d 
fought  against 
Prussia,  1792-  F.  A.  G.  de  Miranda, 
93  During  the  V’enezuelan  patriot 

Terror  he"  fled  "™'»  “ 
to  England,  where  he  tried  to  gain 
support  for  his  project  for  freeing 
Venezuela  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
1797-1804.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  organize  a  rising  in 
1805,  he  landed  again  in  South 


America  in  1810,  w'as  everywhere 
suiicessfnl,  and  the  following  year 
Venezuela  declared  her  imUquMi- 
doiiee.  Ho  unis  made  dicfiUtor,  but 
the  following  year  serious  dissem- 
sions  arosc‘, ;  Miranda  was  de¬ 
feated,  handed  over  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and,  after  live  yours  in  prison 
in  Ca,diz,  died  July  14,  181  (>. 

Mirandola.  City  of  H,aly,  in 
the  prov.  of  Modena.  It  is  20  in. 
hy  rly.  N.N.P.  of  Modena.  J’lui 
cathedral  and  communal  palace 
date  from  the  Ibth  century.  The 
ruined  castle  of  the  Pico  faunily, 
owners  of  Mirandola  from  thc^  14th 
century  to  the  LSth,  the  ehiindie.s 
of  S.  P’rancis  and  J(*sus  (slightly 
damaged  in  the  Seciind  ( freat  War), 
and  various  antiijuated  buildings 
give  it  a  ])ietnr(^K(|ue  app(Mruuc(‘. 
Trade  is  earrunl  on  in  rice  and  silk. 

Mirandola,  Giovanni  Pioo 
DELLA  (1453-94).  Italia, 11  iihiloso- 
pher.  lie  was  born  lAdi.  2L  1453, 

at  Mirandola, 
near  Modi'ua,, 
and  \va,s  eon- 
sifh'nal  one  of 
tlu'  chi(J‘  or- 
utorsaud  jioets 
0  f  t  h  0  t  i  in 
wlu'n  only  tisi 
years  old.  lie 
was  tlnointhor 
Pico  della  Mirantlola.  ^f  900  tii(‘S(^s 
Italian  philosopher 

sci'iili  (Concerning  everything  that 
can  be  known),  some  of  which  win’o 
coudeinned  as  lierctical.  Miran¬ 
dola  retired  to  Klorenets  wlnnu'  he 
diiul  Nov.  17,  1494.  *SVc  The  Kes 
naissaneo :  Studiiis  in  Art  and 
Poetry,  W.  Pal,(‘r,  1910. 

Mirhean, Octave  M eniu  Maiuk 
(1850-1917).  French  wu'iier  and 
dramatist.  Hi’i  wnik  liorn,  Feb.  Hi, 
1850,  at  'rrevieres,  and  (‘urly 
adopted  socialist  and  ant,i-cl(U'ieal 
views.  PI  is  Lettres  do  la  Cha,u- 
micre,  1885,  gained  him  fame 
which  was  turned  to  notoi'iety  by 
his  La  Calvaire,  1887,  and  Sebas- 
ticn  BiOeh,  1890,  the  latter  work 
attacking  the  Jesuits.  As  a  drama,- 
tist  he  is  best  known  for  two  plays: 
Lea  Mauvais  Bergers,  1897,  which 
deals  with  social  problems;  and 
Los  AlTaires  sont  lea  AlTaares,  of 
which  an  Plngliah  adaptation  was 
made  in  1905.  Died  P^eb.  15,  1917. 

Mircea  (d.  1418).  Prince  of 
Wallachia,  1387-1418.  Son  of 
Radii  11,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
as  voivode  and  did  homage  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  1389,  and  to  the 
Turks  in  1391.  Notwitliatanrling 
this  be  was  banished  by  the  latter, 
and  allying  himself  to  Sigianiiind 
of  Hungary  in  1395,  was  deleated 
with  him  by  the  Turkish  army  of 
Bayazid  1  at  Nieopolia,  1395.  A 


siqiportcr  of  Musa  in  his  struggle 
for  the  Turkish  crown  aftin-  the 
ea,f)ivir(‘  of  Bayazid  I  by  Timur  lii 
1402,  Mircea  r{'ga,iiiod  bis  powiu 
in  Wa, 11a, cilia,  but  tben^afL'i'  eon- 
tiiuusl  1,0  pay  tribiih',  tio  Turki^y, 

Mirdites.  Trilx'  of  N.  Albania, 
TIkw  number  pcn’lia)  IS  25,000  and 
inhabit  the  mount, aiiious  u'gion  to 
th(‘  S.E.  of  8cni,ari  (iShkoeku'),  with 
tludr  child  camtiu^  at  Oroshi.  Tlu'ii' 
territory  is  called  Mirdiia,.  Of  the 
sev(‘ra,l  trilu^s  of  N.  Albania  they 
are  iiolitieaJly  and  nunu'riiailly  the 
chief.  Ba,e.k\va,rd  in  eult,ure  a, lid  in 
religion  Roman  Catholie,  they  have 
alwa,ys  opposial  Turkisli  and'  oHiei 
at,l,em})l,s  to  aJisorh  riunn.  d'ln^y 
luu'e  lu'i'(‘(lit,ary  ehi(>fs  known  as 
(aipidans,  (h'Seeinhal  from  tlu' 
house  of  John  Ma,reo.  In  1858, 
when  I’renk',  son  aiiid  siicei'ssor  of 
P>il)  Doda,  hdie  reigning  chief, 
was  eaptairi'd  hy  tlu*  Turks  and 
h(‘l(l  a,H  a,  hostage,  the  Mirdites  re¬ 
fused  t,o  HUjiply  iiK'n  t,o  thi^  Turk¬ 
ish  army.  Tln^  Turks  after  some 
time  laLaiiSed  Primk,  who  as  th(‘  r(‘- 
Hult  of  his  <loul)lt‘"(l(aUing  with 
tln'iii  iiivolvial  his  1,rib(‘sm(m  in 
eonllie.t  wnth  Turlo'y.  Tlie  hitter 
dispaitiched  i,\vo  punirive  ('xpi'di- 
t.ions  whieli  i'a,va,ged  tluur  t,i'rrit(Ory. 
Prtmk  wuis  ea,pt,nrc‘d  by  the  d’lirks 
in  1880  and  hanishiai.  Anothi'v 
e,hi(d’  lielongiiig  (,0  t,he  jailing  faanily 
wa,s  choHim,  Imlr  his  impopuhir  rule 
brought  about  anareliy.  Pnmk 
ultima, t(‘ly  riduriual,  Imt  was  assas- 
sitiat.ed  in  1919.  A'ce  All)a,ina. 

Mirfield.  Url)a,n  disk,  of  ilu^  W. 
Pviding,  Yorks,  JGiglaiuL  It  st,auds 
on  till'  Ca, 1(1(0%  5  m.  N.IC  of 
11  uihho'slield,  and  is 
served  by  two  rly, 
lull's  and  a  ea,nal. 

J’lie  chief  huildiiig,  K. 

Mary’s  ehurcli,  dates 
from  1825  hut  etu- 
hodies  t,he  t,ower  of  a 
13tli  eeiit,nry  ehurcli. 

An  induHtii’ia.!  i:ent,r(%  Mhfloldarms 

MirfiiJd  lia,s  manufaictiures  of 
woollen  and  eoitim  goods,  and 
malting  is  an  industry.  Wa-ter  is 
supplied  by  tlu'  lluilderslield  cor¬ 
poration.  Mirfleld  is  mentioned 
in  D<un(‘H(la,v  Ma,rk(4.  day,  PYi- 
day.  Pop.  (1951)  11,885. 

Mirfield  Community.  Angli¬ 
can  religions  order  for  priests, 
known  as  the  Gomtmniity  of  the 
Resurrection.  Founded  in  1892  at 
the  PuHC'y  House,  by  Dr.  Gore, 
the  community  removed  to  Radley 
in  1893,  and  in  1898  to  MirfKld 
{v.ii.).  its  membi'rs  are  occupied 
in  mission  preaching,  holding  re¬ 
treats,  training  eandidari^s  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  literary  work 
Buildings  have  biarn  ereetvd  fot 
a  the  /logical  eoU(‘gc,  ilio  course 
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()(‘(nipying  five  or  six  years.  The 
charge  is  low,  and  repayment  may 
he  spread  ovei'  six  years  after  or¬ 
dination.  Half  the  cost  of  traiiuncr 

O 

is  borne  by  the  society.  There  are 
branch  honses  at  Johannesburg, 
set  up  1!)03,  and  Ijondon,  1014. 

Miri,  Seaport  of  Sarawak, 
British  N.  Borneo.  Standing  on  the 
coast,  in  ihe  liarani  district,  30  m. 
N.W.  of  (taudetown,  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  important  oilfield  and 
exports  petroleum.  Miri  was  in 
Japanese  hands  from  Dec.,  1041, 
to  June  2.0,  lOt.'). 

Mirim  on  Mkhim.  Lake  of  E. 
Uruguay  and  S.  Brazil,  ft  dis¬ 
charges  its  surplus  water  into  the 
Lagoa  dos  Patos,  on  ihe.  Atlantic, 
and  is  separated  from  that  o(^ean  by 
salt  lagoons.  About  120  m.  long, 
it  varies  in  width  from  5  to  25  m. 

Mirror.  Objec't  wuth  a  smooth 
or  polished  relleeting  surface — 
plane,  convex,  concave,  or  x^iara- 
i)()lic — for  producing  images  of 
other  objects,  or  for  reflecting 
light  and  lioat.  Mirrors  of  polished 
bronze  were  used  by  the  Egyj)- 
(uins,  (Ireeks,  and  Romans.  Praxi¬ 
teles  (c.  350  H.c.)  suggested  polish¬ 
ed  silver  plates  as  the  best  redee- 
ting  surface.  Uhiss  was  first  used 
in  Venice  about  1300,  first  as  a 
protective  sheet  to  burnished 
silver  plates,  and  then  backed  with 
mercury.  A  sheet  of  tinfoil  was 
placed  on  the  glass,  and  over  this  a 
coat  ing  of  qui(‘ksilver,  which  form¬ 
ed  an  adhesive  amalgam,  protected 
by  a  coat  of  paint  and  varnish. 
Small  mirrors  were  first  made  in 
England  in  1615,  when  the  indus¬ 
try  was  formed  at  Lamlieth  by 
Vmictian  craftsmen.  About  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne  they  were 
made  of  heavy  plate  glass  with 
bevelled  edges. 

The  method  introduced  by 
Lithig  in  1830,  and  still  universally 
used,  is  to  precipitate  on  glass  an 


ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  salt, 
to  which  tartaric  acid  and  sugar 
candy  are  added,  and  hnish  with  a 
proteTive  coating  of  red  lead, 
turpentine,  and  Japan  gold  size. 

Mirzapur.  District  and  town 
of  the  Uttar  Union,  India,  in 
Benares  div.  Most  of  the  dist.  lies 
S.  of  the  Uanges,  and  includes  part 
of  the  Son  valley  and  part  of  the 
N.  face  of  the  Deccan  plateau. 
Rice,  wheat,  and  millet  are  the 
chief  crops.  Only  a  quarter  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated.  Area  4,322 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1051)  1,017,289. 

Mirzapur  town,  on  the  Ganges 
about  midway  between  Allahabad 
and  Benares,  is  a  grain  and  cotton 
market,  and  makes  shellac,  lace, 
and  woollen  carpets.  There  are 
bathing  ghats.  Pop,  (1951)  86,528. 

Misanthrope,  Le.  A  five-act 
comedy  by  MoliM’e,  produced  at 
the  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  June  4, 
1666.  Its  slender  plot  concerns 
the  unsuccessful  suit  of  the  mis¬ 
anthropic  Aleeste  for  the  hand  of 
the  worldly  minded  but  not  wholly 
unlovable  Celimene.  While  reflect¬ 
ing  the  essential  barbarism  of  the 
court  hfe  of  the  period,  it  touches 
deep  veins  of  human  interest,  and 
is  usually  regarded  as  Moliere’s 
greatest  work,  though  not  the  most 
popular  of  his  comedies.  Aleeste 
was  acted  by  Moliere  ;  Celimene 
by  his  wife.  Le  Misanthrope  pro¬ 
vided  the  groundworlv  for  Wycher¬ 
ley’s  The  Plain  Dealer,  1674. 

Miscarriag^e.  Expulsion  of  the 
foetus  or  immature  offspring  from 
the  uterus  before  the  end  of  the 
28tli  week  of  pregnancy.  After 
that  date  the  term  “  premature 
labour  “  is  used  of  a  delivery  be¬ 
fore  the  full  time. 

Mischabel.  Mountain  mass  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  in  the  canton  of 
Valais,  Switzerland.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  Monte  Rosa  and  Visp,  and 
iwx)  of  its  peaks,  the  Doin  and  the 


Taeschliorn,  rise  to  14,935  ft.  and 
14,758  ft.  respectively.  The  Mis- 
chahel  Joch  is  a  pass  between  the 
Taesehhorn  and  the  Alphubel, 
leading  from  Zermatt  to  Fee  at  an 
alt.  of  12,650  ft. 

Misdemeanour.  In  English 
law,  a  crime  punishable  on  indict¬ 
ment  which  is  not  a  felony.  A 
felony  is  not  necessarilv  more 
serious  in  itself  than  a  misde¬ 
meanour  :  thus,  larceny  is  a 
felony,  while  perjury  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanour.  A  conviction  for  a 
misdemeanour  never  involved  for¬ 
feiture  of  land  or  goods,  as  a  con¬ 
viction  for  felony  once  did. 

Miseno  (anc.  Miseuum  Pro- 
montoriiim).  Volcanic  peninsula 
of  Italy  in  the  prov.  of  Naples, 
forming  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pozzuoli,  about  10  m.  W.  of 
Naples.  It  terminates  in  Cape 
Miseno  and  contains  the  village 
so  named,  which  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Misenuni.  Porto 
di  Miseno,  the  line  natural  harbour 
on  the  N.,  and  that  called  Mare 
Morto  on  the  N.E.,  were  formed 
about  30  B.c.  into  a  great  naval 
station  for  the  Roman  fleet.  Re¬ 
mains  of  moles,  a  theatre,  and 
baths,  etc.,  exist.  Misenum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  890. 

Miserabies,  Les.  Novel  by 
Victor  Hugo.  Published  1862,  it 
was  designed  as  a  novel  with  a 
purpose,  presenting  a  series  of 
mov^ing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
poor;  with  a  number  of  striking 
characters  and  many  digressions. 
It  has  several  times  been  made 
into  a  film. 

Miserere.  The  Latin  title  and 
the  first  word  of  Psalm  51  (Eng. 
Have  Mercy),  one  of  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  (in  the  Vulgate, 
Ps.  50).  In  the  C.  of  E.  it  is  said 
kneeling  during  the  Litany. 

Miserere,  Misericoud,  or 
Patience,  In  ecclesiastical  archi- 


Miserere  in  Henry  VII’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Ahbey.  The  carving  depicts  the  Judgement  o!  Solomon;  the  left  group 
represents  the  women  contending  over  the  live  child  ;  on  the  right  is  seen  the  mother  of  the  dead  child  substituting  her 
^  baby  for  the  living  one;  in  the  centre  is  Solomon  on  his  throne  delivering  judgement 


tectiire,  a  hinged  seat  of  a  stall 
in  church,  which  can  he  lifted 
and  leant  against  the  back  of  the 
stall.  On  its  under  side  is  a  bracket 
which  provides  a  higher  rest  for 
the  occupant  of  the  stall.  This 
feature  was  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  ecclesiasatics  who 
might  be  fatigued  by  long  stand¬ 
ing.  The  under- bracket  is  often 
finely  carved. 

Misericordia  on  Brothers  of 
Mercy.  Onild  of  laymen,  founded 
at  Florence  in  1244  to  provide 
decent  burial  for  the  poor.  The 
brothers  undertook  the  entire  cost 
and  arrangements  of  the  funerals, 
themselves  acting  as  bearers.  They 
rendered  valuable  service  during 
the  Black  Death  in  1 348-49  ;  and 
they  adopted  a  kind  of  monastic 
garb  with  a  hood  covering  all  the 
face  except  the  eyes,  lest  they 
should  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 

MishmI.  Aboriginal  hill-tribe 
of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  As¬ 
sam.  Numbering  a  few  hundreds, 
they  may  represent  an  ancient 
oflfshoot  from  the  Miao  of  S. 
China.  They  consist  of  four  cndo- 
gamous  groups,  each  composed  of 
patrilineal  exogamous  septs.  Poly¬ 
gamy  is  practised ;  ilic  dead  arc 
buried  but  by  some  are  subse¬ 
quently  disinterred  and  burnt. 

Mishna  (Heb.,  teaching).  Jew- 
i.sh  code  embodying  the  oral  law, 
A  collection  of  rabbinical  teacdiing 
and  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  Mishna  was  compiled  and 
edited  in  its  present  form  by  B.abhi 
Jeluidah  el  Nasi,  c.  a.d.  200. 
The  Talmud  {q.v.)  consists  of  the 
Mishna  and  the  Cemara  (commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Mishna  and  the 
Mosaic  law).  The  Mishna,  first 
printed  1492,  has  been  published 
in  most  modern  languages  spoken 
by  Jews. 

Misiones.  Prov.  of  Argentina, 
between  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay  with  their  tributaries. 
Mainly  hilly  and  forest-covered, 
Misiones  produces  matd,  timber, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cereals,  and  fruits ; 
cattle  are  reared.  In  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  the  Jesuits  founded  mission 
settlements  in  this  region,  peopled 
mainly  by  converted  Indians.  The 
chief  town  is  Posadas  on  the 
Parand.  Area  11,749  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1955)  327,578. 

Miskoicz.  Town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  Sajo  on  the  edge  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  foothills,  116  m.  N.E.  of 
Budapest.  The  Calvinist  church 
of  S.  (Stephen  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  and  there  are  R.C., 
Orthodox,  and  Lutheran  ehurelies. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
wheat,  wine,  and  cattle.  Flour¬ 


milling,  pottery  and  porcelain  churches  that  could  not  claim  uses 
making,  and  shoe-making  are  the  of  their  own  of  200  years’ standing, 
main  industries.  Pop.  (est.  1955)  it  was  again  revised  in  1604  and 
136,000.  1634.  Of  the  nine  serviite  books 

Turned  into  a  strong  point  by  uschI  by  the  Church  of  England 
the  Germans  during  the  Second  before  the  Reformation,  the  missal 
Great  War,  Miskoicz  was  t^ap-  was  in  four  jiarts  :  the  antlphon- 
tured  by  the  Russians  after  fierce  ary  or  gradual,  (^orit.aiuing  parts  to 
fighting,  Dec.  3,  1944,  in  the  course  be  sung  liy  the  (dioir  at  high  mass  ; 
of  their  advance  on  Budapest.  the  ledionary,  or  book  of  the 
Mispickel.  Sm  Arscuopyrite.  epistles ;  the  evangelistarium,  or 
Misprision  (old  Fr.  badly  ;  book  of  the  (fiispcls;  and  the 
late  Lat.  premio^  taking).  Term  sae,rament;ary,  (umtaining  the 
originally  meaning  a  mistake,  in  prayers.  Tlie  first  mention  of  a 
English  law  neglect  of  duty.  The  missal  is  found  in  the  Sth  century, 
two  chief  kinds  of  misprision  are  A  plenai'y  missal  for  use  of  prie.sts 
misprision  of  treason  iiud  of  felony,  appeared  in  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
These  olfenees  are  committed  by  tury.  There  are  various  missals 
knowing  of  treason  or  felony  and  for  different  rites  or  iist^s,  Ambros- 
concealing  the  same.  If  there  is  ian,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Lineoln, 
more  than  mere  knoAvledge,  ?>.  if  York,  Ibuigor,  et.c. 
there  is  assent  to  the  t.reason,  the  Missel  Thrush  or  M'istle 
assentor  is  guilty  of  substantive  Thrush  {T H,r(k(s 
treason  ;  ami  if  there  is  assent  to  mon  British  song-hird.  Nearly  ro- 
the  felony,  he  is  liable  as  an  acees-  failed  to  the  song  thrush,  but  dis- 
sory  before  or  after  the  fact.  !n  tinguished  from  it.  by  its  larger  size, 
addition  to  misprision  of  treason  greyer  colour,  more  prominent 
and  felony,  certain  offences  in  the  spots  on  tlu^  under  parf.s,  aiiid  the 
nature  of  contempts  and  high  mis-  greyish  whitis  tips  to  the  latiu'al 
demeanours  rank  as  misprisions,  tail  featliers,  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
If  a  secretary  of  state  or  other  high  British  song-birds  and  is  widely 
executive  officer  is  guilty  of  mal-  distinbufed,  tliough  in  the  N.  of 
admini.sirati()n,  as  Strafford  w'aa,  Scotland  iti  is  raflier  rare.  Its  song 
the  articles  of  impeachment  de-  is  most,  notables  in  tlio  winter, 
scribe  his  offonccs  as  high  (‘.rimes,  espc'cially  in  wef-  weather,  giving  it 
misdemeanours,  and  misprisions,  its  local  name  of  siormcock.  ft 
The  term  is  also  used  to  describe  nests  in  triaw  in  tlie  early  spring, 
certain  oflencea  whicli  rank  as  con-  and  t.wo  or  (wen  throe  broods  are 
tempt  of  court,  e.jj.  advising  a  I'eared  in  the  scnison.  ft  feeds  on 
witness  not  to  give  evidence.  worms,  grubs,  snails,  inH(Hd’R,  and 

Misrata.  Goastal  city  of  Libya,  the  biTries  of  many  plant  s,  par- 
in  Tripolitania.  It  consists  of  a  largo  ti(uilarly  the  mistletoe,  wlnmce  its 
oasis,  about  10  m.  by  4  m.,  with  name.  Ncc  Eggs,  colour  plate. 
5,000  gardens,  and  is  on  the  coastal  Missenden,  Great  an  d  Ihtttjo, 
caravanroute  to  Homs  and  Tripoli.  Two  parishes  and  villag(-‘s  oC 
Misrepresentation.  In  Englisli  Bu(d<H,  England.  T1h\v  lie  9  m. 
law,  a  false  statement  of  fact.  A  S.E.  of  Aylesbury,  having  railway 
transaction,  such  ^  (u)nn(ixion  with 

as  a  sale  induced  I^ondon.  Misseii- 

by  a  misrepresent-  \  den  Abbey,  at 

ation  of  a  material  .  AyJ  Gre^xt  Missenden, 

fact,  is  voidable,  ;  *  i in  part  from 

Le.  can  be  repudi-  y  V’  tluj  14th  century, 

ated  by  the  party  and  contains  a 

deceived,  if  he  Norman  f o n t . 

repudiates  it  as  fattlo  Misscaulen 

soon  as  he  dis-  c(mtres  upon  an 

covers  the  falsity  Missel  Thrush,  a  common  souff-  Elizabethan  manor 
of  the  statement,  British  hedgerows  house. 

and  ifit  is  pcmible  to  put  the  parties  MissilCi  Military.  In  20ih- 
in  the  same  position  as  before.  No  ceninry  military  ieelmology,  a 
action  will  lie  for  damages  for  mis-  self- propid led  aerial  device  (uiny- 
representation  unless  the  state-  ing  (uther  a  nuclear  or  a  conven- 
ment  was  either  made  fraudulent-  tioual  explosive  warhead.  Propul- 
ly,  knowing  its  falsity,  or  was  a  sion  may  be  by  solid  or  liquid- fuel 
warranty.  rocket  {nm  Rocket),  or  by  ramjet 

Missal  OB  Mass-book.  Office  motor  {see.  Jot  Ihopulsion).  There 
book  of  the  R.G.  Church.  It  C(m-  are  two  distinct  types  of  self- 
tains  the  service  for  Mass  through-  propelled  missile  :  the  guided 
(uxi  the  year.  Revised  and  printinl  missile,  which  is  controlled  during 
1570,  after  the  council  of  Trent,  (light  to  its  target;  and  the  long- 
1545-63,  had  ordered  its  use  in  all  range  intercontinental  ballistic 
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missile,  which  follows  a  pre-set 
course  and  cannot  change  direction 
in  flight. 

Guided  missiles  developed  from 
the  German  Evian  and  Wasserfall 
A. A.  weapons  of  the  Second  Great 
War.  These  were  powered  by 
rocket  motors  and  guided  to  their 
targets  by  radio  control.  The  war¬ 
head  was  exploded  by  radio- 
proximity  fuse. 

There  are  four  main  types  ol 
guided  missile :  (1)  surface-to- 

surface  (1S8M),  tired  from  the 
ground  against  a  land  target,  or 
from  a  ship  against  another  ship 
or  a  land  target ;  (2)  surface-to- 
air  (8AM),  fired  from  the  ground 
or  a  ship  against  aircraft ;  (3)  air- 
to-air  (A AM),  fired  by  an  aircraft 
against  another  aircraft ;  (4)  air- 
to-surface  (ASM),  fired  from  an 
aircraft  against  a  land  or  marine 
target.  Air-to-air  missiles  are 
powered  by  solid- propellant  rocket 
motors,  whereas  surface-to-air 
guided  missiles  can  be  powered  by 
a  ramjet  with  rocket- assisted 
take-off. 

Missiles  are  guided  to  their 
target  either  by  radar  command  or 
by  beam  riding,  With  radar  com¬ 
mand,  two  ground  radar  stations 
are  used  :  one  is  “  locked- on  ”  to 
the  oncoming  target,  i.e.  follows  it 
automatically  on  a  radar  screen ; 
the  other  station  has  a  screen 
which  shows  a  continuous  picture 
or  moving  “  blip  ”  of  the  missile 
launched  to  intercept  the  target. 
Both  radar  receivers  are  electron¬ 
ically  linked  to  a  computer- pre¬ 
dictor  which  works  out,  according 
to  the  information  fed  into  it,  the 
course  the  missile  must  follow  if  it 
is  to  meet  the  target.  The  neces¬ 
sary  course  is  then  transmitted  by 
radio  to  the  missile,  and  variationvS 
in  the  radio  impulses  actuate  the 
missile’s  control  surface  to  set  it 
on  the  required  course. 

In  beam  riding,  a  ground  radar 
station  picks  up  the  target  and 
then  transmits  a  beam  along  which 
the  missile  travels.  At  the  same 
time  radio  impulses  actuate  the 
missile’s  controls  to  bring  it  into 
range  of  the  target.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  both  target  and  missile 
arc  tracked  on  a  radar  screen. 

When  a  guided  missile  has  been 
brought  within  range  of  its  target 
it  is  then  “  homed  ”  against  it  by  a 
secondary  guidance  system.  Hom¬ 
ing  devices  may  be  active,  semi¬ 
active,  or  passive.  In  active 
homing,  radar  impulses  from  a 
small  transmitter  in  the  nose  of 
the  missile  are  reflected  back  from 
the  target  to  the  missile,  which 
contains  a  receiver  and  guidance 
system  to  steer  the  missile  towards 


the  source  of  the  signals  reflected 
from  the  target.  In  scmi-active 
homing,  ground  radar  transmits  in 
the  direction  of  the  target  and  the 
impulses  reflected  from  the  target 
are  picked  up  by  a  receiver  on  the 
missile  which  actuates  its  controls 
to  steer  it  towards  the  target.  In 
passive  homing,  the  missile  carries 
a  receiver  responsive  to  a  source  of 
energy  radiated  from  the  target. 
The  energy  may  be  in  the  form  of 
heat  (infra-red)  radiation  emitted 
by  the  target’s  engines  ;  or  it  may 
be  the  noise,  air  disturbance,  static 
electricity,  or  any  other  of  the 
several  kinds  of  energy  radiation 
produced  by  an  aircraft  in  flight. 
Any  such  radiated  energy  is 
picked  up  by  a  receiver  on  the 
missile  and  electronically  con¬ 
verted  into  mechanical  energy  to 
operate  the  missile’s  controls  and 
so  draw  it  towards  the  target. 
Some  guided  missiles  rely  on  con¬ 
tact  with  the  target  to  detonate 
their  warheads,  hut  most  missiles 
are  fitted  with  radio  proximity 
fuses. 

Long-range  Ballistic  Missiles 

Ballistic  or  unguided  missiles 
are  very  large  rockets  which  are 
launched  on  a  course  that  will 
bring  them  on  to  a  stationary 
target.  They  have  a  range  of  up 
to  6,000  m.,  but  after  launching 
they  cannot  be  controlled  from  the 
ground.  Once  they  have  taken  up 
their  pre-set  course  they  are  main¬ 
tained  on  it  by  automatic  astro- 
navigation  devices  carried  by  the 
missile. 

Unguided  missiles  travel  high  in 
the  stratosphere  and  most  of  their 
propulsive  power  is  expended  in 
gaining  altitude.  The  greater  part 
of  their  journey  to  a  target  is  by 
coasting  in  a  great  arc.  They  fall 
free  on  the  target  and  explode  on 
impact.  During  flight  a  ballistic 
missile  transmits  to  its  launching 
site  radio  signals  giving  a  constant 
record  of  its  speed  and  direction 
Mission,  Christiak.  Christ¬ 
ianity  has  from  the  outset  been  a 
missionary  religion-  From  Christ 
Himself  is  the  commission  to  go 
“  into  the  world  and  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations.”  Christianity 
began  'with  Judaism.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  contains  the  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Gentiles,  first  to  the  Samaritans, 
regarded  as  half- Jews  in  blood  and 
in  religion  ;  then  to  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  and  the  Roman  centurion, 
both  probably  adherents  of  the 
synagogue ;  finally  at  Antioch, 
where  they  ‘‘  spiike  unto  the 
Greeks  also.”  It  was  from  Antioch 
that  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles 


fully  began.  S.  Paul,  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  did  most  to  save 
Cliristianity  from  settling  down  as 
a  sect  within  Judaism  and  to  bring 
it  to  its  fulfilment  as  a  world 
religion. 

Missionary  expansion  in  the 
early  centuries  was  helped  by 
Roman  communications,  Greek 
language,  and  not  least  by  the 
widespread  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
whose  influence  provided  in  many 
a  city  a  nucleus  of  monotheistic 
religion  awaiting  the  Christian 
missionary.  Before  the  year  200 
Tertullian  could  speak  of  places 
of  the  Britons,  unreached  by  the 
Romans,  but  subject  to  the  law  of 
Chi’ist.”  About  the  same  time,  an 
eastern  writer,  Bardaisan,  claimed 
that  there  were  Christians  in 
Bactria.  Before  300  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  missions  as  far  E.  as  India. 
By  313  in  the  West,  under  the 
emperor  Constantine,  Christianity 
was  becoming  the  state  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Later  mission¬ 
ary  activity  may  be  divided  into 
four  period^. 

(i)  500-1100  :  The  Dark  Ages. 
The  church  survived  the  Western 
Roman  empire,  and  began  to 
convert  the  barbarians  who  had 
destroyed  it :  the  Franlis,  496,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  597,  Germany, 
from  the  8th  century,  Scandinavia 
and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  11th 
century.  About  the  same  time  as 
these  last  victories  of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  Greek  Church 
entered  Russia.  An  adventurous 
mission  from  the  church  in  Persia 
brought  Christianity  to  China  by 
635,  where  it  remained  precariously 
till  about  900.  East  and  west,  the 
monk  was  the  medieval  mission¬ 
ary.  In  this  missionary  work 
Englishmen  early  played  a  leading 
part ;  Willibrord,  the  first  of  note, 
went  to  the  Netherlands  c.  690  ;  a 
little  later  Boniface  of  Crediton,  in 
Devon,  won  the  name  Apostle  of 
Germany. 

(ii)  1100-1350  :  The  Crusades. 
The  Crusades  represent  the  answer 
of  Christendom  to  that  power 
which  had  caused  the  first  setback 
to  Christianity’s  missionary  pro¬ 
gress,  Islam.  It  was  the  friars 
who  came  to  see  what  a  truly 
Christian  campaign  against  the 
infidel  should  be.  The  two  great 
orders,  Franciscans  and  Domini¬ 
cans,  officially  recognized  their 
missionary  duty  in  the  same  year, 
1221.  The  greater  glory  belongs 
to  the  Franciscans.  S.  Francis 
himself  preached  before  the  sultan 
of  Egypt  in  1219.  Raymond  Lull 
died  a  martyr’s  death  in  Tunis, 
1315.  John  of  Montecorvino,  first 
missionary  from  the  church  of  the 
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W.  to  BL  Asia,  1294,  establish©  I 
his  cathedra]  in  Pekinf;;.  Those 
heroic  missions  were  on  too  small 
a  scale  for  lastiii"  elfeets. 

(hi)  1500-1700:  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Revival.  With  the  Spaniard, 
Christianity  reached  S.  America 
and  the  Philippines.  With  Portu¬ 
guese  trade,  Christianity  touched 
Africa  S.  of  the  Sahara  ;  it  was 
replanted  around  the  Indian  coast ; 
for  the  first  time  it  reached  Burma, 


Malaya,  the  E.  Indies,  Indo- 
China,  and  Japan  ;  it  came,  for 
the  third  time,  and  to  stay,  to 
China.  Clreatest  among  the  pion¬ 
eers  was  IS.  B’’rancis  Xavder,  who 
died  on  the  threshold  of  (Jhina,'s 
closed  door  in  1552.  That  door 
was  opened  at  last  by  the  learning 
of  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  most 
notably  Mattco  Ricci,  who  won 
the  respect  of  Chinese  officials  and 
emperor. 

John  Eliot,  a  Cambridge  Puri¬ 
tan,  went  to  N.  America  in  1631, 
and  began  work  among  the  Reel 
Indians.  The  (Anglican)  iSociety 
for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  Society  tor  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Bkireign  Parts,  wei’c  founded  in 
1698  and  1701  respectively  ;  the 
(Presbyterian)  Society  in  Scotland 
for  Propagating  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  in  1709.  The  first  and  third 
of  these  were  founded  primarily  to 
meet  home  needs,  but  all  made 
some  beginnings  at  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work.  The  German  Protest¬ 
ant,  Ziegenbalg,  1705,  under  Dan¬ 
ish  patronage,  founded  a  mission 
at  Tranquebar.  The  Moravians  in 
1732  began  missionary  work  in  the 
W.  Indies  and  Greenland.  Method¬ 
ists  from  England  were  at  work 
among  slaves  in  the  W.  Indies  by 
178G,  ” 

(iv)  Fkom  1792.  In  1792,  the 
year  usually  taJ^en  to  mark  the 
missionary  awakening,  the  Baptist 
missionaiy  society  was  formed. 


In  the  next  fifty  years  there  i'ob 
lowetl  all  the  main  Pr()i(\staiit 
societies  not  only  of  the  Biltish 
Isles,  but  of  the  inainlami  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  New  W()rld. 
Protestant  missionaric's  have  trans¬ 
lated  the  Bible,  wholly  or  in  pai't, 
into  1,120  languages.  1  n  the  sa,nie 
period,  missionary  zeal  among 
Roman  Catholics  revived,  and  to¬ 
day  there  are  Christians  in  vii-tii- 
ally  every  land  :  nominal  Christ¬ 
ians  in  Afi'ica  S.  of 
theuSahara  have  heeii 
estimated  as  7  p.c.  of 
the  population,  in 
India  about  2  p.c.,  in 
Asia  (apart  from  the 
Philippinixs)  1  p.c. 
The  influeiic(‘  of 
Chi’istians  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their 
numbei's.  Among 
some  more  prim i live 
people's  Christianity 
has  succeede'd  to  the 
position  of  the  com¬ 
munity  religion,  and 
as  such  has  begun  1,0 
do  for  the'in  what  t,h(^ 
church  ill  the'  Middles 
Ages  did  for  Europe. 
In  more  complex  civilizations 
Christianity  has  often  coni.nhute'd 
to  the  comba,tiug  of  soe'ial  evils,  and 
to  the  starting  of  new  movements 
of  idealism  aiul  aspiration.  In  (diina 
CHiristian  mis.sionariesstarted  nuiiiy 
schools  and  colk'jgcs— mergeal  in 
state  education  alter  the',  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  of  the  1946h.  In 
India  (Jhristiaii  schools  and  (solk'ge's 
were  numei’ous  (r.f/,  Protestant 
college's  numhereel  about  40),  owing 
to  government  grant-in-aid,  a,  sy¬ 
stem  which  beigan  in  1854  ^uiel 
lasted  till  India  achieved  ^elf- 
government  in  1947.  In  Africa, 
under  colemial  geivernment,  He>me- 
thing  like  70  p.c.  of  eelucatiem  was 
under  Christian  iu^lllenc(^s,  witli 
medical  and  social  work  receiving 
HubHidic.y  also. 

The  Christian  significance  e)l 
medical  missions  is  that  they  pre>- 
vide  a  elomemstration  of  1,ho 
Geispel.  They  have  also  in  many 
lauds  created  the  new  profossiems 
of  doctor  and  nurse,  and  given 
Christian  ideals  to  influence  the'ir 
standards.  Christian  leper  home'.s 
supplied  the  largest  field  for  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  led  to  the  heipe- 
ful  treatment  of  leprosy  ;  and, 
again  in  many  lands,  Christians 
have  been  responsible  for  attacks 
on  illiteracy. 

Though  Christianity’s  strength 
of  resources  is  still  in  wii-sfei’n  lands 
it  is  not  a  western  buf  demon¬ 
strably,  a  world  religion.  The 
pope,  in  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
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ment  ot  32  new  cai’dinals  in  1946, 
said,  We  ha,ve  wilk'd  that  the 
greatest  possible'  number  of  races 
and  p('()f)k's  should  be  riqirc^seuted, 
as  a  f,riit'  r('lleei,ion  of  tlu'  univer¬ 
sality  ol  tli('  (liui’ch.”  9’h('.  same 
thing  can  be  s('cii  when  320  bishops 
oftlu'  Angliea,!!  communion  ga,ther 
at  Lamlx'th  from  tlu^  four  corners 
of  Iho  globe  ;  or  when  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  Rc'formed 
and  Pri^shyt,('rian  churches,  the 
Methodist  ecumenical  conference, 
the  Bajitisti  world  alliance,  the 
iniernatiional  ( Angri'gational  coun¬ 
cil,  or  t,h(^  Lutheran  world  con¬ 
vention.  Some  oC  thes(‘-  bodies 
used  to  tiiink  of  th(uuselves  as 
national  eh u relies  ;  ot  hers  re- 
[)udiat,('d  all  slate  comu'xion  and 
w(U’('.  c'.ontent  1,o  he  small  si'cls 
saviMl  out  of  tihe  world.  All  have 
grown  to  world-wide  proportions. 
3’he  Edinburgh  mi.ssionary  cou- 
fereuce  of  1910  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  t,he  international  mission¬ 
ary  couneil,  ehi(d’  a,g(mt  of  non- 
Roma, n  missioiuiiy  coopi'ration  ; 
from  t,ha,t,  tiuu’i  tilu'ri'  begjin  thn,t 
still  vvidiu’  mutiual  eonsidtatiou, 
the  ('eiinu'uica,!  movement,  which 
in  194(S  ri'.sulti'd  in  tJio  world 
eouncil  of  churches,  iueludirig 
(nu'ry  main  tradition  except  tlu' 
Roman  ('a,tholie..  (k)muU  History 
of  ChriHt,ian  Missions  in  India, 
Julius  Richter,  189H;  History  of 
(4iristian  Missions  in  China,  K.  S. 
Eaton I'fh, 1,1',  1929  ;  Mist.ory  of  tlu^ 
Expansion  of  Christianity,  K.  S. 
^Jat,()m'ctt(^  7  voIh.,  1947  ;  J’lu' 
IMauting  of  Christ,ia.nit,y  in  Africa, 
C,  P.  (ilrovi's,  1948;  aim  lut<*r- 
na,t,ionn,l  Review  of  Missions,  quar¬ 
terly  1912  onwards. 

Mississippi.  Riven*  ol  the 
U.8.A.  Iti'ises  in  IJtth^  Elk  Lak('., 
but  !.<ake  Itiasca,  Minnesota,  1,680 
ft.  alt.,  is  geiua*ally  regaechal  as  its 
Honrci'..  In  it,s  ('arlier  course, 
marki'd  by  rapids  and  biviutifnl 
(alls,  it  winds  tilirough  a  swampy 
country  and  forms  many  lakes. 
At  Miim(?a,i)oliH,  t,ho  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  for  la,rgo  ships,  an^  th(' 
B’alls  of  bit.  Antihony,  wfu'ri’:  the 
river  maki^s  a  (h'sct'iit  of  80  ft.  in 
half  a  mik'.  N(aM’ly  80  m.  below 
8t.  Paul  It  (^xj)a,ndH  into  tlu^  larg(^ 
and  pie,tnres(juo  Ik'jiin  Lake  on 
tlu^  Wiscon.sin  border.  At  Rock 
Island  ar(^  ra-pids  wit,h  a  fall  of  21  ft. 

The  Mississippi  (uiters  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  t,hrough  many  “  bayous,’’ 
the  chief  being  the  Atchalalaya  and 
the  Lafourche.  It  is  about  2,330  m. 
long,  and  with  its  longest  tributary, 
the  Missouri,  it  is  often  accounted 
the  longest  river  in  the  world ; 
omitting  this  d(9ta  “  passoH  ”  and 
old  meanrk'.rs,  it  may  be  shorter 
than  th(s  Amazon.  At  its  junction 
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British 

1701  SocictA''  for  the 
Propagation  ol'tlie 

(iOS])C'l 

]7!)2  Ba|)last 
1705  London  Missionary 
Snrit'ty 

I7!)n  Edinbiirpih  and 
Ulasgow  Societie.s 
1700  Church  Missionary 
Sofuety 

1790  lleliKioiift  Tract 
Society 

1804  British  and  Poreip;n 
liihle  Society 
1800  Bible  Society  o( 
Scotland 
1813  Methodist 
1825  t'ihnrcli  of  Seothnul 
1840  Irisli  Preshyti'i'ian 
1840  \V(*l,sh  Pivshyti'rian 


1810  American  Board 
1814  li.iiitist 
ISIG  Bible  Society 
1810  Motiiodist  Epis- 
(‘o])al 

183.'’)  Episcopal 
1835  Dutch  Kctoriiied 

1837  Presbyterian 

1838  Lutheran 


Conti  iH>  at  at 

1707  Ni'dH'rhinds 
1815  Ba.s('l 

1821  Danish 

1822  Pans  EvaniJtelical 
1824  Berlin 

1828  Itlieuish 
1830  I/‘ipzig 
18:i(>  North  (h'rman 
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with  the  Missouri  its  breadth  is 
5,000  ft.,  and  below  New  Orleans 
2,475  ft.  It  receives  many  large 
tributaries,  the  more  important 
being  the  Minnesota,  Dcs  Moines, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Ked  from 
the  \V.,  and  the  Wisconsin,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ohio,  and  Big  Black  from  the 
E.  Among  important  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Dubucpie,  Moline,  Kock  Island, 
Burlington,  Quincy,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
have  a  gradual  swell,  which  begins 
in  Feb.  and  continues  till  June. 
They  occasionally  overflow  the 
embankments  and  inundate  the 
entire  lower  valley.  The  area 
originally  subject  to  inundation 
was  nearly  30,000  sq.  m.,  but  it 
lias  been  largely  reduced  by  a 
system  of  embankments  (levees). 
The  construction  of  these  levees 
was  begun  early  in  the  ISth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  1916  the  system,  on 
which  more  than  £27,000,000  has 
been  expended,  comprised  about 
1,500  m.  About  95  m.  below  New 
Orleans  the  river  divides  into 
a(‘veral  outlets,  the  x)rincipal  being 
the  S.W.  Pass,  the  S.  Pass,  and  the 
N.  Pass.  By  means  of  jetties, 
known  as  Eads  jetties  after  the 
designer,  the  navigability  of  the 
lower  river  has  been  considerably 
improved.  These  jetties,  extending 
E.  and  W.  of  the  S.  Pass  and 
measuring  44  m.,  have  enabled  a 
channel  of  30  ft.  to  be  obtained, 
thus  greatly  adding  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  New  Orleans  as  a  port. 

Flood  Damage  and  Control 

In  April,  1927,  a  terrible  dis¬ 
aster  was  caused  by  floods  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Arkansas.  These  rivers 
overllowed  their  banks  to  a  depth 
of  ten,  and  sometimes  20  feet,  and 
covered  over  1,000,000  acres  of 
the  most  productive  land  in  the 
United  States.  For  three  months 
the  river  was  100  miles  wide  at 
Gi  ■eenvillc.  New  Orleans  was  only 
saved  by  blasting  great  gaps  in  the 
Poydras  embankment.  Relief 
measures  were  organized  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  estimated  the  lo.ss  at 
£80,000,000.  About  600,000  per¬ 
sons  were  rendered  homeless  or 
dependent  on  charity.  In  June, 
1936,  the  Flood  Control  Act  estab¬ 
lished  a  definite  flood  control 
policy  which  provided  for  federal 
participation  in  the  construction 
of  economically  justified  projects 
in  cooperation  with  states  or  other 
local  interests.  For  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  river  system,  which 
comprises  some  15,000  miles  of 
inland  waterways  and  enables 
steamers  to  travel  from  the  Gulf  of 


Mississippi.  Map  showing  the  river  basin. 

Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  over  £280,000,000 
was  made  in  1937,  the  construction 
of  14  flood-control  reservoirs  in  the 
Muskingum  Valley,  Ohio,  being 
among  the  many  improvements 
undertaken.  Levees  {q.v.)  have 
been  built  from  Rock  Island,  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  near  Head  of  Passes, 
Louisiana,  484  m.  above  to  1,070 
m.  below'  Cairo.  The  Fort  Peck 
dam  and  reservoir  have  improved 
navigation  on  the  river  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  control  of  flood  w'ater. 

The  river  w^as  first  visited  by  a 
European  in  the  16th  century,  but 
nothing  w’as  Imown  of  it  until  1673, 
when  two  Jesuits,  Louis  Joliet  and 
Jacques  Marquette,  sailed  down 
it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas.  La  Salle,  in  1681-82,  went 
down  as  far  as  the  river  mouth. 
At  that  time  it  downed  through  soil 
claimed  by  France,  and  French¬ 
men  made  a  number  of  settle¬ 
ments  on  its  banks.  After  the 
treaty  of  1763  its  course  w^as  the 
joint  property  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Spain  secured  the  rights 
previously  held  by  France,  w'hile 
the  U.S.A.,  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
obtained  the  British  ones ;  there 
was  trouble  between  these  two 
countries  about  the  navigation, 
but  this  was  ended  when  Louisiana 
w'as  purchased  by  the  U.S.A.  in 
1803.  In  the  19th  century  the 
U.S.A.  conducted  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
See  Bluff  ;  Louisiana  ;  River.  Con^ 
suit  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
J.  G.  Shea,  1903 ;  The  Opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  F.  A.  Ogg,  1904. 


Inset,  the  delta  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Mississippi.  A  state  of  the 
U.S.A.  A  south  central  state,  it 
has  a  coast-line  of  85  m.  on  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  known 
as  Mississippi  Sound.  Its  area  is 
47,716  sq.  m.,  of  which  468  are 
water.  The  surface  rarelv  exceeds 
800  ft.  in  height,  and  falls  aw'ay  S. 
and  W.  to  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  valleys. 
These  are  knowm  as  the  bottom 
lands,  and  of  them  there  are  7,000 
sq.  m.  in  the  delta  of  the  Yazoo. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mississippi, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  Pearl, 
Tombigbee,  Yazoo,  and  Pasca¬ 
goula.  The  state  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  islands. 

A  great  amount  of  cotton  is 
grown,  and  much  maize.  Other 
cereals  are  cultivated,  and  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  ;  the 
sugar-cane  is  grown,  and  much 
land  is  under  fruit.  Important 
petroleum  sources  were  discovered 
in  1941.  By  1948  these  had  become 
the  state’s  most  important  source 
of  w'ealth  apart,  from  cotton.  Jack- 
son  is  the  capital.  Of  the  pop.  of 
2,178,914  (1960)  almost  half  were 
negroes.  Generally  negroes  are  de¬ 
barred  from  voting  by  educational 
and  other  tests.  In  1946  a  crippled 
ex-service  man  invited  negroes  to 
vote  in  the  primaries  for  the  first 
time  and  won  a  congressional  seat. 

As  part  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
was  first  settled  by  French  colon¬ 
ists,  who  made  their  homes  in  a 
land  hitherto  inhabited  solely  by 
Indian  tribes.  It  passed  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1763,  but  in  1783  was  for¬ 
mally  ceded  to  Spain,  that  country 
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having  taken  possession  of  it  in 
1781.  A  dispute  soon  arose  about 
the  boundary  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  soil  of  Spain,  the  result 
being  a  treaty  by  which  the  future 
state  was  included  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  Spaniards  vacated  it  in  1798, 
when  it  was  made  a  territory. 

In  1817  Mississippi  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  state.  A  consti¬ 
tution  was  drawn  up  in  that  y(‘ar, 
but  the  existing  one  dates  from 
1890.  The  state  legislature  con¬ 
sists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives,  both  elected  for 
four  years.  The  state  sends  two 
senators  and  six  representatives 
to  congress. 

Mississippian.  In  geology,  a 
group  of  limestone  rocks  well  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  Mississipi")!  Basin, 
U.S.A.  Of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age,  they  roughly  correspond  to  the 
Carboniferous  Limestones  of  the 
U.K.  See  Carboniferous  System. 

Mississippi  Scheme.  Finan¬ 
cial  enterprise  devised  with  the 
object  of  restoring  the  shaken  credit 
of  France.  In  1715,  when  Philip  of 
Orleans  became  regent,  the  finances 
of  France  were  in  an  appalling  con¬ 
dition  ;  national  bankruptcy  was 
almost  inevitable.  It  was  then  that 
John  Law  persuaded  Orleans  to 
approve  his  scheme  and  started  a 
bank  in  France. 

With  this  for  a  basis,  Law  ac¬ 
quired  the  sole  right  to  trade  in  the 
vast  region  around  the  Mississippi 
which  he  called  Louisiana,  and  in 
1717  he  founded  a  company  for 
this  purpose.  Having  turned  his 
bank  into  a  national  institution 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  state 
behind  its  notes,  Law  planned  a 
much  bigger  concern.  Two  other 
trading  companies  were  amalga¬ 
mated  with  his,  and  under  him  a 
new  Compagnie  des  Indcs  domi¬ 
nated  practically  the  whole  of 
France’s  foreign  trade.  With  the 
issuing  of  new  capital  for  its  ac¬ 
tivities  the  gamble  began.  The 
shares  rose  rapidly  in  value,  while 
the  company  purchased  the  right  to 
manage  the  mint  and  to  farm,  much 
of  the  national  revenue.  Finally 
the  national  debt  was  taken  over, 
the  lenders  receiving  shares  in  the 
company  to  which  the  government 
paid  interest  at  3  p.c.  New  shares 
were  issued  at  a  large  premium, 
and  in  1719  were  selling  at  forty 
times  their  face  value. 

Armed  with  absolute  power,  Law 
took  strong  measures  to  avert  a 
collapse,  but  his  edicts,  fixing  the 
price  of  the  shares,  and  in  other 
ways  striving  to  perpetuate  an 
artificial  state  of  affairs,  failed 
miserably  of  their  purpose.  By 
July,  1720,  the  bubble  had  burst. 


The  government  took  back  the 
national  debt,  but  speculators  had 
suffered  huge  losses.  See  Law,  John. 

Mississippi  Sound.  Channel 
between  the  coast  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  states,  U.S.A.,  and 
several  narrow  islands  which  cut  it 
off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About 
70  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
8  m.,  it  extends  from  Lake  Borgne 
to  Mobile  Bay,  and  is  navigable  by 
coasting  vessels. 

Missive  (Lat.  7n/mus^  sent).  In 
Scots  law,  a  letter  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  in  which  the 
one  specifies  and  the  other  accepts 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  offer 
of  purchase  or  sale,  or  other  mutual 
transaction.  A  missive  constitutes 
a  legal  contract. 

Missolonghi,  Mesolongiii,  on 
Mesolongion,  Town  of  Greece. 
Situated  on  a  swampy  plain  N.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Patras,  and  about  20  m. 
N.W.  of  Patras,  it  is  the  capital 
of  the  dept,  of  Aetolia  and  Aear- 
nania.  It  has  a  trade  in  currants, 


Missolonghi,  Greece.  Byron’s  statue, 
erected  in  1881  over  the  mound  in 
which  his  heart  was  buried 


valonia,  and  local  products.  The 
town  was  formerly  of  some  mili¬ 
tary  importance,  being  besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  the  Turks  in 
1821-22  and  in  1825-26  diiring 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence. 
Byron  died  here  on  April  19,  1824. 
Pop.  9,270. 

Missoula.  City  of  Montana, 
U.S.A.,  the  CO.  seat  of  Missoula  eo. 
It  stands  on  the  Missoula  river,  125 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Helena,  and  is 
served  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget 
Sound  rlys.  It  contains  the  state 
university.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Rly.  has  workshops  here,  and 
lumber  milling  is  carried  on. 
Missoula  was  founded  in  1864  and 
received  a  city  charter  in  1887. 
At  Jumbo  Mountain,  E.  of  the 


town,  an  extensive  series  of  hori¬ 
zontal  markings  represents  shore 
lines  of  the  foi-incr  glacdal  lake 
Missoula.  The  town  still  luis  a 
frontier  atmosphere  ;  as  late  as 
1935  redskins  (tamped  near  by 
Pop.  (1950)  22,485. 

Missouri.  River  of  the  U.S.A. 
Idle  longest  tributary  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  it  is  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Mudisoii,  Jefferson,  and 
Gallatin  rivers,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Roeky  Mountains 
and  unite  at  Gallatin  (Uty  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Thence  it  flows  N.'aiid  N.E. 
through  a  mountainous  district 
and  traverses  a  deep  canon  called 
the  Gates  of  the  Roeky  Mountains, 
the  river  here  being  compressed  to 
450  ft.  for  about  6  m.  At  Great 
Falls  it  makes  a  desiicnt  of  350  ft. 
in  about  16  m.,  passing  over  a 
series  of  cataracts  df  much 
grandeur,  tlu^  liighest  of  which  has 
a  vertical  dro])  of  90  ft.  Below 
Fort  Benton  it  turns  E.,  passes 
through  N.  and  8.  Dakota  in  a 
8.E.  direction,  forms  the  boundary 
iKitween  Iowa  ami  Missouri  ou  the 
E.  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on 
the  W.,  and  finally  takes  an  E. 
course  across  Missouri  to  join  the 
Mississippi  20  m.  above  8t.  Louis. 

Measured  from  tlu*  souri'c  of  the 
Jefferson  its  length  is  2,950  m., 
while  from  Gallatin  City  to  the 
Mississippi  it  is  2,466  m.  Near 
the  Grand  Falls  its  breadth  ia 
1,500  ft.,  at  Sioux  City  2,500  ft., 
and  at  its  entrance  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  about  3,000  ft.  It  has 
several  large  trilmtari(‘H,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  b(‘ing  the  Milk  Uiiid  Yellow¬ 
stone  in  Montana,  the  James  and 
White  in  South  Dakota,  the 
Nebi’aska  ov  Platb’i  in  Ncibraska, 
and  the  Kansas  in  Kansas.  It 
drains  a  basin  with  an  area  of 
nearly  600,000  h(|.  m.,  and  ia 
Jiavigable  during  part  of  tlu^  year 
to  Great  Falls,  but  in  tlie  low 
water  season  only  to  its  c‘,onflueuco 
with  the  Yollowstt>n(\  its  largest 
affluent.  On  its  banks  are  many 
important  towns,  inriutling  Oma¬ 
ha,  Atriiiaon,  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  Jefferson  City,  its 
waters  are  turbid,  whieli  gives  rise 
to  its  name,  meaning  mud  river. 
Fort  Pecik  dam  and  rt^servoir  in 
Montana  were  completed  in  1940. 
Tdie  dam  was  part  of  a  sehome  for 
improving  navigation  ou  the 
river,  for  controlling  floods,  and 
providing  hydro-electric  power. 
It  is  250  ft.  high,  with  a  volume  of 
128,000,000  eu.  yds.  The  reser¬ 
voir  has  an  area  of  383  sq.  m.  and 
holds  0,326,000  million  gallons. 

Missouri.  Central  state  of  the 
U.8.A.  Its  area  is  69,674  sq.  m.,  of 
which  nearly  450  are  covered  with 
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water.  It  is  bisected  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  which  also  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  W.  boundary  ; 
the  Mississippi  marks  the  E.  fron¬ 
tier.  S.  of  the  Missouri  the  sur¬ 
face  is  relieved  by  the  forest- 
clothed  Ozark  Mts.,  the  N.  portion 
consisting  of  prairie  and  bottom 
lands,  wmoded  only  in  part.  An 
agricultural  state,  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  maize,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
flax.  Stock-raising  is  carried  on. 

Missouri  is  the  largest  zinc-and 
lead-producing  state  of  the  Union, 
has  more  than  14,000  sq.  m.  of 
coalfields  in  operation,  and  a 
considerable  output  of  iron  ore 
and  other  minerals.  Slaughtering 
and  meat-packing,  flour-milling, 
and  boot  and  shoe  making  are 
among  the  many  valuable  indus¬ 
tries.  There  are  a  state  and  other 
universities,  besides  numerous  col¬ 
leges,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
rivers,  transport  facilities  include 
6,882  miles  of  steam  and  263 
miles  of  electric  railivays.  Two 
liberal  newspapers,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  have  national  influence. 

The  state  capital  is  Jefferson 
City,  but  Missouri  contains  three 
larger  cities,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Joseph.  Other  cities 
arc  Joiflin,  Springfield,  Sodalia, 
Hannibal,  Webb  City,  and  Car¬ 
thage.  The  1950  pop.  was 
3,954,653,  with  many  of  German 
descent,  and  only  a  few  negroes. 

Missouri  was  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  as  such  was  settled  by  the 
French.  In  1762  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spain,  and  in  1803  the 
large  district  of  wliich  the  future 
state  formed  part  was  sold  to  the 
U.S.A.  In  1812  Missouri  was 
made  a  territory,  and  in  1821  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state. 
It  is  a  border  state,  and  gave 
118,000  troops  to  the  S.  army  and 
116,000  to  the  N.  army  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  governed  by  a 
general  assembly  which  consists 
of  a  senate,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives, 
elected  for  two.  The  franchise 
requires  a  short  residential  quali¬ 
fication.  Politically,  it  preserves 
a  balance  between  Eepublican 
elements  representing  the  urban 
well-to-do  and  Democratic  ones, 
representing  small -town  interests 
and  those  of  the  workers  in  the 
cities.  It  sends  two  senators  and 
11  representatives  to  congress. 
Consult  History  of  Missouri,  P.  S. 
Euder,  1927. 

Missouri  Compromise.  Ar¬ 
rangement  made  in  1820  by  which 
the  territory  of  Missouri  was  ad¬ 


mitted  as  a  state 
of  the  American 
Union.  The  state 
constitution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  ^lis- 
souri  recognized 
slavery,  a  fact 
which  aroused  a 
vehement  agita¬ 
tion  against  it  in 
the  Northern 
states,  and  caused 
a  t  w  o  -  y  e  a  r  s’ 
deadlock  in  con¬ 
gress,  the  senate 


Misti.  View  oJ  the  Peruvian  volcano,  showing  the  city 
o£  Arequipa  in  the  foreground 


supporting  and  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  opposing  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Ultimately  an  agreement 
was  attained  by  which  slavery 
was  prohibited  in  the  whole  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  N.  of  lat.  36° 
30^  except  that  part  of  it  forming 
the  territory  of  Missoimi,  nearly  aU 
of  which  lay  to  the  N.  of  that  line. 
The  repeal  of  this  arrangement  in 
1854  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party  and  precipi¬ 
tated  the  Civil  War.  Missouri 
was  admitted  to  the  L^nion  Aug. 
10,  1821. 

Mist.  Cloud  of  minute  particles 
of  water  at  ground  level.  Meteoro¬ 
logically  the  distinction  between 
mist  and  fog  is  one  of  degree,  the 
latter  term  being  appHed  when 
visibility  is  less  than  1  km.  and 
mist  when  it  is  greater  than  this 
but  less  than  2  km.  After  a  clear, 
cold  night,  mist  frequently  fills 
the  valleys ;  in  rainy  weather 
mist  enshrouds  the  hill  tops, 
though  none  may  be  present  in 
the  valleys. 

Mistake.  In  English  law,  an 
error  of  fact  which  entitles  the 
party  who  has  paid  money  under 
the  mistake  to  recover  it,  or  a 
party  who  has  entered  into  a 
transaction  to  have  it  set  aside. 
A  mistake  of  law  cannot  be  pleaded, 
nor  will  anyone  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  a  con¬ 
tract.  Where  there  has  been  a 
mutual  mistake  in  the  drawing  up 
of  a  contract  or  conveyance,  so 
that  it  expresses  something  which 
the  parties  had  not  really  agreed, 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  to 
rectify  the  document  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  express  the  real  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties. 

Mistassini.  Lake  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  N.  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
drained  by  the  Rupert  river. 
Small  islands  divide  it  down  the 
centre  into  practically  two  sheets 
of  water.  Length  100  m.,  breadth 
15  to  20  m.,  depth  300  to  400  ft. 

Mister.  English  masculine  title 
of  respect,  abbreviated  in  writing 
to  Mr.  A  variant  of  master,  it  is 


used  as  a  prefix  in  speaking  in  a 
ceremonious  way  of  anyone,  and 
sometimes  in  addressing  a  man  in 
speech  or  wTiting.  In  its  present 
sense  it  has  been  used  since  the 
15th  century  or  thereabouts,  when 
it  supplanted  master.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  prefix  to  certain  titles 
of  office,  e.g.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
feminine  is  mistress  (g'.r.).  The 
French  equivalent  is  monsieur,  the 
German  is  herr,  and  the  Spanish 
senor. 

Misti,  El.  Volcanic  mt.  of  Peru 
in  the  prov.  of  Arequipa.  It  is 
situated  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  the 
city  of  Arequipa,  and  has  a  height 
of  20^,000  ft. 

Mistinguett.  Stage  name  of 
Jeanne  Bourgeois  (1869-1956), 
French  actress,  who  made  her 
stage  debut  at  a  Paris  music-hall, 
appearing  during  1899-1907  at  the 
Gaietd  Rochechouart,  where  she 
enjoyed  a  sensational  success  as 

singer  and 
dancer.  After 
several  seasons 
in  revue  at 
the  Moulin 
Rouge  (of 
which  she  was 
for  many  years 
part-proprie¬ 
tor)  and  the 
Bouffes-Paris- 
iens,  she  was 
partnered  by  Maurice  Chevalier 
(q.v.)  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  and 
the  Fohes-Berg^re  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  First  Great  War. 
The  songs  she  introduced  were  im¬ 
mensely  popular  in  Paris  during 
the  1920s.  Her  only  appearance  in 
London  w'as  at  the  Casino  Theatre, 
1947.  She  died  near  Paris,  Jan.  5, 
1956.  Consult  Mistinguett  and  her 
Confessions,  1938. 

Mistletoe  ( V iscum  album) .  An 
evergreen  semi-parasitic  shrub  of 
the  family  Loranthaceae.  Native 
of  Europe  and  North  Asia,  its 
stems  vary  in  length  from  a  foot 
to  four  ft.,  and  are  yellowish-green 
in  colour.  The  leathery  leaves  are 
of  the  same  colour,  and  are  oval- 
lance-shaped,  mostly  in  pairs.  The 


Mistinguett, 
French  actress 
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small  green  tlowcrs  are  unisexual, 
and  consist  of  four  sepals,  with 
tour  stamens,  or  an  ovary  with 
simple  stigma.  The 
berries  are  white,  a 
third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  single 
seed  invested  by  gliiti  n  -  y* 

oua  pulp.  Birds  dis-  J 

tr  i  bute  the  seeds,  either  'pu 

by  swallowing  and  ^  '  h  y 
evacuating  them  or  by  ^ 
wiping  ttiem  off  their  ^  I  I  J 
beaks  on  to  the  branch  .X'^v 
of  a  tree.  On  germina 
tion  the  embryo  pierces  M  ^ 

the  bark  and  pimctrates  i  '  ^ 

to  the  wood.  It  draws 
moat  of  its  food  trorn 


Mistietoe.  Sprays  ol  leaves 
and  berries 


light  i-omantic  talc  in  verse,  1884  ; 
Lou  Pouemo  dou  Rouse,  an  epic  ol 
the  Rhone,  1897  ;  Moiin  Espelido, 
r-/|  ^  1  1006,  translated  into 

./J\w  I  /  English  as  Memoirs  ol 
,/  Mistral,  (J.  E.  Maud, 
4  1007.  In  1004  Mistral 

'  /  Nobel  pri/o  for  litierai- 

\  /"y  and  devoted  it 

^|/  A  t.o  the  piireha,sc  of  a 
7  A\-  fialacc  at  Arles  in 

^  <  which  to  house  I  he 

l[/  ’  Pelibrean  Museum.  He 
•  dic'd  March  26,  1014. 

\  '  Mistral,  C.  A, 

*!  •  Downer,  1901 ;  Biblio- 
rays  ol  leaves  graphic  Mistralienne. 

E.  Jx'lbvre,  ]00:h 


1 


the  tree,  but  manidactures  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  its  leaves.  Its  host  plants 
arc  very  numerous,  the  chief  being 
black  poplar  and  apple  in  England 
and  the  plains  of  Prance;  but  in 
Dau])hine  and  the  Rhine  valley  it 
is  most  abundant  on  Scots  pine. 
American  mistletoe,  ol  which  there 
arc  several  species,  lorms  a  distinct 
genus. 

The  mistlcdoe  is  prominent,  m 
European  folk-lore  as  a  magical 
plant  credited  with  many  virtuc^s. 
irom  giving  the  })owcr  to  see  ghosts 
to  healing  diseases,  Nee  Balder ; 
Druid  ;  Holden  Bough. 

Mistral.  Piercingly  cold,  dry 
wind  expcrienc'cd  chiefly  in  winter 
along  the  Rhone  valley  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Lion  gulf.  A  depres¬ 
sion  over  the  Mediterranoari,  ac¬ 
companied  by  ant.i-eloekwise  circu¬ 
lation  of  tie  air,  brings  down 
heavy  cold  air  from  ihe  central 
plateau  of  Prance  as  a  N.W.  wind, 
and  causes  a  hot  sirocco  to  blow 


Mistral,  Habrikla.  Pen-nauie 
of  Luc i la  Hodoy-y-Alcayaga  (1889 
1967)  Lhilean  poet.  Born  Afiril 


7,  1889,  at  Vi¬ 
cuna,  (Jhilc. 
she  became  a 
teacher.  l)i- 
rei'tor  ol  the 
M  a  g  a,  1 1  a  n  o  s 
clemen  tary 
s  c  bool,  i  n 
southern 
('bile,  she  was 
later  appoint.- 
ed  to  the  con- 


Gabriela  Mistral 
Chilean  poet 


snlar  service,  rtipresent  ing  her 
country  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  Petropolis  (Brazil),  and 
Los  Angeles.  She  was  professor  ol 
history  of  iSpanish  (hvilizatirm  at 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  1991, 
and  secretary  of  tlic!  lA'ague  ol 
Nations  institute  for  intelli'ctual 


cooperation  before  the  St'c^ond 
Creaf  Wa,r.  Slie  died  in  Ni'vv  York 


niter  a  long  illness,  Jan.  10,  1957. 


from  the  African  coast, s  north-  Her  I  it  ora, ry  reput, at, ion  was  I'sta- 

ward.  The  mistral,  characterised  blished  abroad  with  Desolaihon, 
by  clear  skies  and  bright  sunshine,  1922.  a  collection  of  prose  ami 
sometimes  develops  great  violence :  verso,  t  hough  her  earlier  work, 
in  the  Rhone  valley  velocities  of  such  as  La  Voz  de  Elqui,  1908, 
90  m.p.h.  have  been  recorded.  was  well  known  in  IS.  America. 

Mistral,  FRfir)i:Ric(  1830”  1914).  Her  other  collections  inelnded 
French  poet  who  wrote  in  the  Lect,iira,H  para  Mujeros,  P.)23 ; 
PrDven9al  language.  Pie  was  born  Nubes  Blancas,  lt)23,  and  Tala, 

^  8,  1830.  1938.  Slie  was  awa^rdi'.d  thci  Nobel 

at  Maillane,  prize  for  literal iii'i's  in  19-15,  Mui’h 
Bouches-du-  of  her  poetry  shows  alTinity  with 
Rhone.  His  ruH-  Buddhist  1, bought, 
uc  epic,  MirNio,  Misurata.  Town  or  Libya,  in 
1859,  gave  wide  Tripolitania,  N.  Africa,  on  a  liay 
recognition  to  some  110  m.  E.  ol  Tripoli.  Built, 
the  movement  around  a  large  oasis,  it  produces 
tor  reviving  the  dates.  During  the  First  (bmt 
Provencal  Ian-  War  it  was  tlie  capital  of  tiju' 
Pr6d6nc  Mistral  guage  and  lit-  ephemeral  republic  of  Tripolit,ania 
ij rench  author  eraturo.  It  was  under  the  Arab  bandit  Ramadan 


followed  by  other  notable  works,  Sectoni.  During  the  Second  it  was 
also  in  Provenyal :  Calendau,  part  occupied  on  Jan.  18,  1943,  by  the 
legendary,  part  allegorical,  1867  ;  British  8th  anny  in  their  hnal 
and  Lis  Isclo  d’Or  (the  golden  advance.  It,  is  the  chief  t,own  in  a 
isles),  a  collection  of  short  poems,  district  of  the  same  name,  pop. 
1875.  Later  works  were  Nerto,  a  (1954)  66,735. 


Mitanni.  Name  of  an  ancient 
Oriental  state  created  in  the  2nd 
millennium  b.o.  by  the  Humans 
in  N.  Mesopotamia.  Its  capital 
was  probably  Washshukanni  on 
the  upper  K ha, bur,  near  mod.  Ras 
el  'Ain.  Knowledge  ol  its  history 
and  civilization  a, re  incomplete  ; 
the  names  of  (‘ight,  kings  reigning 
during  r.  15()()™135()  h.(L  are  known 
from  ('um'iform  sourci'.s  and  from 
Egvf>tia,n  ment.ions  ol  t,he  country 
MTN  or  NHRN,  Nalmrina  or  Na- 
harain.  Mit,aimi  (ionirolli'd  Assyria 
for  a  trime,  and  si iceivss fully  op. 
poHi'd  Ihc!  tdforts  of  Thothmes  III 
ol  Egyfit  t'O  cross  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  boundai’y  of  Egyptian 
control  was  sid,  liy  (,rea,l,y  ratilii'd 
by  a  royal  marriage.  Th<a-('after 
rela,(,i<)tiH  betw'i'im  tlie  two  powers 
were  frimidly,  a,s  the  letters  of  King 
I)iisbra,t,t.a,  1,0  Amenhote):)  HI  and 
IV  show.  Eneroa, eh  merit,  wi'sl, wards 
by  Shutfu'iia,  II  wa.s  (countered  by 
tb('  Hit  lites,  who  c,  1350  annexed 
ibc  kingdom  a, ml  sot  a  Hil.titc 
nomima^  on  the  Mi1,a,rinia,n  (broiie. 

Mitau.  Herman  na,m('.  lor  I, ho 
La,tvia,n  t,own  of  flelgava  {q.v.). 

Mitcham.  Borough  of  Surrey, 
Engbuul.  It,  is  on  the  \\5mdl(%  10 
in.  S,  ol  Ijomlon,  and  lias  main  limi 
rly,  and  London  'rransport/Si'rviees. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  bor,  consti- 
t,uen(\Y.  NfS.  P(9,tu*  ami  Paul  is  the 
origirnil  pa,risb  church  ;  ot.hor 
elmrehes  „  an'  Hlirist  Ohurch,  8. 
Muirk’s,  S.  Barnabas’s,  8.  Olave’s, 
ami  the  Hbiireh  of  die  Ascension. 
Mit<dia,m  (  -ommon,  480  a,cr('H,  was 
one  of  the  (^a,rli(^Hti  homes  ol  golf  in 
I^]^gla,ml,  a,ml  (he  village  gremi  has 
long  IxHrn  linnoiiH  for  eriekih.mvs. 
'Phe  imlustrii's  imJude  light,  migin- 
lairing,  tiu'  maniifacl  lire  ol  fiaints 
a, ml  va,rnisheH  and  firi'works,  and 
th<^  I)repara,tioii  ol  eonkah  ionery 
and  Ibixl  product, s.  Mil  ('bam  was 
long  famoiiH  lor  lavomku*,  used  in 
making  pm’l'iime.  Tb(^  charter  fair 
held  annually  IVom  ancient,  tim(\s 
was  held  on  Hie  old  green  lor  the 


last  t  imein  1923.  Ihig.  (1951)67,269. 

Mitchel,  John  ( 1 8ir)--7r>). 
BritJsb  journalist,  and  polit,i(aan. 
Born  in  eo.  LomlomkuTy,  Nov.  3, 


Jolm  Mitchel 
Irish  nationalist 


,  1815,  the  son  ol 
;  a  IN’esbyierian, 

I 

minister,  and 
1  ('olucated  at 
!  Trirut,y  Hollege, 

;  Dublin,  be  was 
'  [iroHCcuted  in 
1848  for  wri- 
t,ing  sod  it, ions 
'  articles  in  The 
United  Irish- 
ma,n,  and  was 


sentenced  to  t,ransportation  for  14 
years.  Escaping  from  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  be  made  his  way  in 
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1853  to- America,  where  he  became 
a  prominent  advocate  of  slave- 
holding  and  the  Southern  cause. 
In  1S75,  while  still  in  America,  he 
was  elected  member  for  Tipperary. 
His  right  to  take  his  seat  was 
denied  on  the  ground  of  his  con¬ 
viction  for  treason  felony,  but  the 
electors  returned  him  a  second 
time.  Mitchel  returned  from 
America  to  contest  the  point,  but 
died  at  Dromalane,  March  20. 

MitcheU.  Peak  of  the  Black 
Mts.,*in  N.  Carolina,  U.S.A.  Known 
also  as  Mitchell’s  Peak  and  Black 
Dome,  it  is  6,711  ft.  in  alt.,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  U.S.A.  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mts.  See  Appala¬ 
chians. 

MitcheU.  Type  of  American 
bomber,  also  employed  by  the  , 
R.A.F.  in  the  Second  Great  War. 
Designed  by  the  North  American 
CO.,  and  known  to  the  U.S.  army 
as  the  B-25,  it  was  named  after 
Gen.  William  Mitchell  (1879-1936), 
a  protagonist  of  the  bomber  in 
modern  warfare.  As  a  heavily 
armed  high-speed  medium  bomber, 
the  Mitchell  w^as  successfully  used 
in  every  theatre  of  war.  It  had 
two  1,700  h.p.  Wright  Cyclone 
engines,  affording  a  maximum 
speed  of  275  m.p.h.,  with  full 
bomb  load  of  3,000  lb.  The  crew^ 
numbered  five.  See  Aeroplane 

Mifehe'u,  Abe  (1887-1947). 

English  golfer,  born  at  East  Grin- 
stead.  He  reached  the  semi-final 
of  the  amateur  championship  in 
1910,  and  played  for  England 
against  Scotland  in  1910-11-12. 
Having  been  runner-up  in  the 
amateur  championship  of  1912, 
ho  turned  professional,  and  wmn 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Daily  Mail 
and  the  News  of  the  World  tourna¬ 
ments  in  1919.  He  played  for 
Great  Britain  against  the  U.S.A. 
in  Ryder  Cup  matchcvS,  1921,  1929, 
1931,  1933.  He  died  June  11, 1947. 

Mitchell,  Charles  (1861-1918). 
British  boxer.  Bom  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  he  defeated  Bob  Cunning¬ 
ham  in  a  knuckle  fight  there  early 
in  1878.  In  1882  he  won  the 
middleweight  and  heavyweight 
championships  of  England,  and 
soon  visited  America,  where  he 
gained  several  notable  victories 
but  was  defeated  by  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van.  He  again  fought  the  latter, 
at  Chantilly  in  1888,  with  bare 
knuckles,  the  contest  resulting  in 
a  draw  after  39  rounds.  Mitchell 
challenged  Jim  Corbett,  American 
world  champion,  but  was  defeated 
after  three  rounds,  at  Jacksonville, 
1894.  He  died  April  2,  1918. 

Mitchell ,  Jo  HN  Thomas  W  hite- 
HEAD  (1828-95).  British  business 


Sir  Peter 

Chalmers  Mitcheli, 
British  zoologist 


man.  Born  at  Rochdale,  Oct.  18, 
1828,  he  began  to  work  in  a  cotton 
mill  as  a  child  of  10,  and,  having 
obtained  some  education  in  his 
leisure,  joined  the  Rochdale  Pion¬ 
eers  cooperative  society.  He 
started  the  Rochdale  system  of 
profit-sharing,  and  became  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cooperative  Whole¬ 
sale  Society  in  1869  and  its  chair¬ 
man  m  1874.  JMitchell,  who  was 
almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  enterprise, 
died  March  16,  1S95.  Consult  Life, 
P.  Redfern,  1923. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Peter  Chalmers 
(1864-1945).  A  British  zoologist. 
Born  at  Dunfermline,  Nov.  23, 

1864,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  Oxford, 
Berlin,  and 
Leipzig,  he 
was  university 
demonstrator 
of  comparative 
anatomy  at 
Oxford  before 
becoming  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
Zoological 
Society  in  1903,  and  E.R.S.,  1906. 
Under  his  direction  many  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens.  Knighted  in 
1929,  he  resigned  five  years  later 
and  was  succeeded  by  Julian 
Huxley.  His  writings  include  The 
Childhood  of  Animals,  1912 ; 
Materialism  and  Vitalism  in  Bi¬ 
ology,  1930 ;  My  Fill  of  Days, 
1937  ;  Mv  House  in  Malaya,  1938 
He  died  July  2,  1945. 

Mitchell,  Regihald  John  (1895 
-1937).  British  aircraft  designer. 
Born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  he 
served  his  engineering  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  in  1916  joined  the 
Supermarine  Aviation  Works 
(Vickers),  becoming  chief  engineer 
and  designer  in  1920.  In  1927  he 
became  a  director  of  the  company 
and  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Royal  Aerpnautical  Society 
for  his  winning  seaplane  in  the 
Schneider  trophy  contest.  For  his 
work  on  the  S6B,  which  won  the 
trophy  outright  for  Great  Britam 
in  1931,  he  was  created  C.B.E. 
Mitchell  also  designed  the  military 
dying  boats  Southampton,  Scapa, 
and  Stranraer,  and  the  amphibious 
Seagull  and  Walrus.  His  Spitfire 
{q.v,)  fighter,  based  on  experience 
with  Schneider  trophy  machines, 
first  flew  in  1936,  going  into  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  R.A.E.  in  1938. 
Mitchell  died  June  11,  1937,  the 
world’s  greatest  aircraft  designer. 
In  a  film,  The  First  of  the  I’ew, 
1942,  Leslie  Howard  portrayed 
Mitchell. 


S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
American  neurologist 


Mitchell,  Silas  Weir  (1S29- 
1914).  American  neurologist  and 
author.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb. 

15,  1S29,  and 
educated  at 
Jefferson  med¬ 
ical  college 
there,  he  in¬ 
augurated  the 
Weir  -  ]\Iitchell 
treatment  for 
neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  etc., 
substituting 
massage,  rest, 
and  isolation  for  the  exercise  pre¬ 
viously  advocated.  His  treatment 
became  famous,  and  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Physicians,  1887,  and  of  the 
AmericanNeurologicalAssociation, 
1908-09.  Among  his  scientific 
books  are  Injuries  to  Nerves  and 
their  Consequences,  1864;  Rest  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease,  1875; 
Clinical  Lessons  on  Nervous  Dis¬ 
eases,  1895.  Weir  Mitchell  was  a 
prolific  vTiter  of  children’s  books, 
among  which  is  The  Wonderful 
Stories  of  Fuz-buz,  the  Fly,  and 
Mother  Grabem,  the  Spider,  1867; 
and  novels,  e.g,  Roland  Blake, 
1884;  John  Sherwood,  Ironmaster, 
1911.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1914.  See 
Weir  Mtchell  Treatment. 

Mitchison,  Naomi  Margaret 
(b.  1897).  A  Scottish  novelist. 
Daughter  of  J.  S.  Haldane  (q.v.), 
she  was  horn  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1, 
1897,  and  went  to  the  Dragon 
School,  Oxford.  She  VTote  vivid 
novels  and  stories  dealing  mtli  the 
ancient  world  or  mythological 
themes,  like  Cloud  Cuckoo  Laud, 
1925 ;  The  Com  King  and  the 
Spring  Queen,  1931  ;  The  Delicate 
Fire,  1933.  A  more  urgent  note 
was  sounded  in  The  Moral  Basis  of 
Politics,  1938  ;  The  Blood  of  the 
Martyrs,  1939. 

Mite.  Small  creature  belonging 
to  the  class  Arachnida  and  order 
Acarina.  Most  mites  are  very 


small,  and  some 
resemble  minia¬ 
ture  spiders. 
They  have 
no  “waist,” 
the  thorax 
and  abdomen 
being  fused 
together,  and 
the  latter 
entirely  unseg- 
Itcli  mite,  highly  niented.  Many 
magmaei  parasitic 

and  do  considerable  damage,  some 
being  the  cause  or  vehicle  of  serious 
disease.  Thus  the  diseases  known 
as  itch  and  mange  (g'^.r.)  are  caused 
by  mites  that  attack  the  skin.  An¬ 
other  species,  commonly  known  as 

yio 


the  harvest  bug,  bores,  during  its 
larval  stage,  into  the  human  skin, 
causing  great  irritation.  A  red 
mite  IS  a  parasitic  pest  of  poultry 
and  cage  birds.  Another  mite, 
commonly  called  red  spider,  in¬ 
vades  hop  gardens  and  does  much 
damage  in  greenhouses  by  sucking 
the  juices  of  plants.  A  wormliko 
mite  of  the  genus  Demodex  in¬ 
habits  the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
the  human  skin.  Others  infest 
cheese,  flour,  etc. 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell  (1787- 
1855).  Rritish  writer.  She  was 
born  at  Alresford,  Hants,  Dec.  16, 
1787,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor, 
whose  extravagances  kept  her  poor 
all  her  life.  Her  tragedies,  Julian, 
1823  ;  The  Hoseari,  1826  ;  Rienzi, 
1828 ;  Charles  I,  1834,  enjoyed 
contemporary  success ;  but  her 
fame  rests  on  . 
sketches  of  '  ,  '  1*4  '  "y 

country  life  and  I  ^ 

character,  con-  !  m 

tributed  in  the 
Hrst  instance  to  If 
The  Lady’s  f ,  ’-i '  ^  ,  :;■<  / 1,  '  1 

Magazine,  1824  ;  '' 

-1832,  and  re-  !,  ^ 
published  as  bL:,* 

Our  Village.  Miss  pford, 
bhe  died  at 

Swallowficld,  near  Reading,  Jan. 
10,  1855.  Consult  Life,  V.  Watson, 
1949  ;  Elizabeth  Barrett  to  Miss 
Mitford  (letters),  ed.  B.  Miller, 
1954. 

Mitford,  Nancy.  See  under 
Baron  Bedesdalo. 

Mithradates  VI  or  Mithri- 
DATES  (131-63  U.C.).  King  of 
Pontus.  On  the  murder  of  his 
father,  Mithradates  V,  120  b.g., 


Miss  Mitford, 
British  writer 


duration.  The  third  Mithradatie 
War  began  in  74,  and  lasted  till  63. 
Liicilhis,  the  Roman  general  in 
command,  was  at  first  successful, 
driving  Mithradates  from  Pontius 
and  defeating  also  his  brolher-in- 
law,  Tigranos,  king  of  Armenia, 
with  whom  Mithradates  had  taken 
refuge,  but  he  penetrated  too  fa,r 
into  Mesopotamian  Armenia,  and 
was  compelled  to  return.  J’ho  war 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  Ponipoy, 
whoso  army  drove  Mithradates 
into  the  Crimea,  where,  at  Ins  re¬ 
quest,  a  Gallic  attendant  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

Mithras  OR  Mithra.  Ancient 
Iranian  god  whoso  cult  spread 
from  Persia  into  the  Hellenistic 
w’orld  after  t  he  death  of  Alexander 
but  did  not  become  important  in 
the  Roman  Empire  until  the  late 
first  century  a.d.  when  Mithraii^ 
communities,  founded  by  soldiers, 
traders,  and  slaves  from  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces,  appeared  in  Romo, 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  norlhorn 
frontiers. 

Mithras  was  an  angel  of  light 
in  the  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  but 
by  the  time  his  religion  spread  to 
the  west  ho  had  become  tihe 
Unconquered  Sun,  the  mediator 
between  gods  and  men,  and  the 
instrimiont  wLom  the  Supreme 
Being  had  chosen  in  the  beginning 
of  things  to  slay  the  great-  bull 
from  the  life-blood  and  spinal- 
cord  of  which  came  all  life  upon 
the  earth  :  vegetation,  the  bcasl.s, 
and  mankind. 

Mithraism  promised  ctcrua-l  life 
to  the  believer.  It  had  its  own 
theology  which  satisfied  the  minds 
of  the  educated  and  the  hearts  of 


vosfiihule  where  initia-ics  under¬ 
went  some,  of  their  ordeals.  Wor¬ 
shippers  were  adniitltMl  i-o  full 
participation  in  the  nlios  by  a 
series  of  seven  iniihitions,  the 
successive  orders  b(ung  the  Itaven, 
Occult,  Soldier,  laon,  Persian, 
B-imrior  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Father.  I’ho  FaHiers  wiu'O  the 
seniors,  the  priests  of  the  eon- 
vonticlo.  lnitiia,tes  above  tlio  Lion 
order  wore  admitted  to  a  sacred 
banquet-  in  wliich  bi’cad  and  wine 
were  consumed. 

One  of  the  wcaknosses  of  Mitli- 
raism  seems  t,o  have  beesti  t-he  small 
part  which  women  were  allowed 
to  play,  but  this  delioioney  wa-s 
early  made  good  by  an  alliane.o 
between  Mit-hra-ism  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Gnuit  Earth  Mother, 
Cybelo,  who  had  boon  brought  to 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  in  212  n.d. 
The  cult  of  Cybelo  brought-  into 
Mithraism  t-hc  fashion  of  perform¬ 
ing  kmroboHa  and  crioholld,  saiu’i- 
liees  of  bulls  and  ra-ms,  the  blood 
from  which  wa-s  made  to  fa.ll 
through  a  gra-ting  on  to  tho  vot-ary 
in  a  trench  below.  Supiiorted  by 
the  pagan  emp(u-oi's,  Mithraism 
was  the  most  import, ant  rival  of 
Cliristia-nh.y.  It  wa-s  suiiprossed 
when  pagan  worship  wa,s  pro¬ 
hibited  in  a.d.  392. 

Several  line  mUkraea  have  lieen 
lound  in  Rome  and  Ostia- ;  many 
ot-hers  are  known.  Jlie  worshifi 
of  the  god  llonrished  on  tlu^ 
Roman  VVall  in  Brita,in  a, ml  n-Iso 
in  th('  City  of  London,  wluu'o,  in 
Wa-lbook  on  t-lu^  sib^  o(  Bucklers* 
bury  Uousi^,  tho  rcunains  of  a 
tioinplo  and  some  of  its  statua-ry 
came  lo  light  in  1954. 


he  became  king,  and  on  reaching 
man’s  estate  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  to  the  Crimea  and  parts 
of  Armenia.  Ordered  by  tho 
Romans  to  give  up  Cappadocia, 
which  he  had  annexed,  he  defeated 
all  efforts  to  oust  him,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  overran  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  where 
80,000  Roman  citizens  were  put 
to  death  by  his  orders.  In  87  b.o. 
Sulla  arrived  in  Greece,  into  which 

Mithradates 


the  ordinary  worshipper.  A  place 
was  found  in  its  system  for  all 
natural  phenomena,  for  tho  pagan 
deities,  and  for  tho  astrological 
beliefs  common  in  all  acef-ions  of 
society.  Tho  Bupremo  Deity, 
Eternal  Time  (iSaturnus),  was 
shown  as  a  lion- headed  god 
wreathed  about  with  a  serpent. 
From  him  sprang  tho  8un,  the 
Earth,  and  the  Olympic  gods. 
Mithras,  born  miraculously  from  a 
rock,  had  rescued  the  Bun  from 


Mitla  oit  Micm.AN  (places  oftlu'. 
dead).  Site  36  m.  E.  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  in  the  district  of  'Jdaco- 
lula.  Within  a  mountain-girt 
valli\y  are  live  groups  of  a-mnont 
buiUlingH,  built  by  tho  Mixlees  in 
the  14th  and  perhaps  early  Ihth 
coniurioH.  They  consist  of  iiaved 
c.ourts  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  low  roiitangular  buildings  of 
dressed  stone  adorned  with  ba-nds 
of  geometri<‘,a,l  rcJiids  executed  in 
stone  mosaic.  Two  of  them  hav(^ 


Mithradates  VI 
King  oE  Pontus 

From  a  coin 


had  thrown  an  the  powers  of  evil  and  sot  him 
army,  and  sig-  back  again  in  the  hoavons,  and  ho 
nally  defeated  and  tho  Sun  came  to  bo  regarded 
the  king  at  as  one  and  the  same. 
Chaeroneaand  The  temples  (w/ithraea)  were 
Orchomenosin  oblong  buildings,  half  under- 
86 ;  another  ground,  symbolic  of  the  sacred 
Roman  army  cave  w’here  Mithras  had  slain  the 
under  JFimbria  bull.  Across  the  cult  end  they 
defeated  him  regularly  had  a  sculptured  group 
in  Asia,  and  showing  tho  god,  in  Persian  cos- 
he  concluded  tume,  plunging  his  knife  into  the 


peace.  Fighting  began  again  in  animal.  On  either  side  of  the  nave 
83  and  82  jb.c.,  but  was  not  of  long  were  wide  benches ;  there  was  a 


large  rock-cut  tombs  beneath. 
See.  Mix  toe. 

Mitosis.  In  biology,  process 
of  nuclear  division.  It  involves 
the  longitudinal  splitting  of  each 
constituent  chromosome  into  two 
equal  parts  and  Hie  separation  of 
these  parts  for  the  product-ion  of 
two  new  nuclei  etpii  valent  in 
every  way  to  the  original. 

Mitrailleuse  (Fr.  mitraille, 
grape  shot).  French  name  for 
the  maohine-gun  in  general. 
original  Moatigny  mitraillouse  was 
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taken  up  by  the  French  in  1869 
and  introduced  in  the  army  for 
the  Franco-Priissian  War,  1870- 
71.  *S'ee  Machine-Gun. 

Mitral  Valve.  Valve  which  lies 
between  the  left  auricle  and  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  likeness  to  a 
bishop’s  mitre  of  two  flaps  which 
form  it.  W'hen  the  heart  muscle  is 
in  systole,  i.e.  contracting,  the 
valve  ojDens  and  blood  passes 
from  auricle  into  ventricle.  When 
the  heart  muscle  is  in  diastole,  i.e. 
relaxing,  the  valve  closes  and 
prevents  the  back  flow  of  blood 
from  ventricle  into  auricle.  With 
local  inflammation,  associated 
with  acute  rheumatism,  this  valve 
may  become  narrowed  and  in¬ 
competent,  the  blood  finding  its 
way  backwards  during  diastole. 
This  condition,  known  as  mitral- 
stenosis,  tends  to  be  progressive, 
and  is  serious.  See  Heart. 

Mitre.  Head-dress  of  bishops 
and  certain  abbots  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  occasionally  of  other 
ecclesiastics.  The  Jewish  high 
priests  wore  a  tall  form  of  head¬ 
dress,  called  mitra  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  but  it  is  denied  that  the  mitre 
was  an  adaptation  of  this.  In  its 
early  forms,  the  mitre,  which  came 
into  use  about  the  10th  century, 
was  low  and  simple.  In  the  14th 
century  it  increased  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  In  the  Church  of 
England  mitres  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  after  the  Reformation,  dis¬ 
appearing  in  the  18th  century,  but 
wore  revived  by  some  Angliean 
bishops  after  1885.  The  English 


Mitre.  1.  Gothic.  2.  Eoman,  with 
bands  detached  ;  two  forms  used  in 
R.C.  Church.  3.  Anglican  mitre 

Bit  courtesy  of  Burns,  Oates  and  Tl'as/i- 
bourne,  and  A.  R.  Mowbray  a-  Co.,  Ltd. 

form  is  smaller  than  that  worn  by 
bishops  of  the  R.C.  Church.  The 
mitre  of  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  a  dome-shaped  crown. 
See  Tiara. 

Mitre.  In  building  and  joinery, 
the  line  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
section  or  juncture,  generally  at  a 


right  angle,  of  two  similar  blocks 
or  mouldings,  the  meeting  ends 
being  equally  bevelled.  In  some 


Mitre.  Thick  inside  key  for  mitre 
joint.  Above,  assembled.  Lower, 
in  sections 


structures,  the 


ancient  Greek 
mitre  was  not  carried 
through  the  entire  joint,  but  was 
deflected,  thus  making  the  joining 
half  mitre  and  half  butt-joint. 
With  double  blocks  the  mitring 
was  generally  done  on  the  inner 
blocks,  the  outer  forming  a  butt- 
joint.  See  Joinery. 

Mitre,  BARTOLOMk  (1821-1906). 
Argentine  soldier,  president,  and 


straight 


man  of  letters. 


Bartolome  Mitre, 
Argentine  statesman 


Born  at  Buenos 
Aires,  June  26, 
1821,  he  began 
his  public  life 
as  journalist  in 
1838  at  Monte¬ 
video.  Leav¬ 
ing  Uruguay 
for  Bolivia,  he 
became  chief 
of  the  staff  to 
the  president, 
on  whose  fall 


he  was  exiled  and  went  to  Peru, 
thence  to  Chile,  where  he  became 
noted  as  a  journalist,  and  for 
attacks  on  the  government  was 


again  exiled. 

In  1852  Mitre  returned  to 
Argentina,  and  having  taken  part 
in  the  successful  revolt  against 
Rosas  when  Buenos  Aires  became 
an  independent  province,  he  was 
successively  commander-in-chief  of 
its  army,  minister  of  war,  and 
minister  of  government  and  foreign 
relations.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  confederation 
for  six  years.  Against  Paraguay, 
1865-70,  he  commanded  Argen¬ 
tine,  Brazilian,  and  Uruguayan 
troops.  Founder  of  La  Nacion, 
he  was  author  of  Historia  de 
Belgrano  y  de  la  Indepeiidencia 
Argentina,  1859,  and  Historia  de 
San  Martin  y  de  la  Emancipacion 
Sud- Americana,  1889-90.  Never 
successful  again  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  he  died  Jan.  18,  1906. 

Mitsubishi  (Jap.,  three  dia¬ 
monds).  Japanese  industrial  trust, 
so  called  from  the  device  on  the 
flag  of  the  steamship  company 
which  was  its  earliest  enterprise. 


Under  the  direction  of  Iwasaki, 
the  trust  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
when  the  law  against  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  ocrt'-n-goiiig  ships  was  re¬ 
pealed.  In  1S74  the  government 
granted  the  IVEtsuhishi  Steamship 
Co.  a  subsidy  and  transferred  to 
its  ownership  some  60  ships  bought 
abroad  by  the  government  for  the 
Formosa  expedition.  In  1885  the 
hne  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Union  Transport  Co.  to  form  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese 
Mail  Steamship  Co.)  In  1946, 
when  the  trust  was  dissolved  by 
order  of  the  Americans,  the  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  interests  included  banking, 
shipbuilding  (with  dockyards  at 
Nagasaki),  manufacturing  (includ¬ 
ing  motors  and  aircraft ),  real  estate, 
and  insurance,  and  the  total  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  38  eorporations  was 
2,767  million  yen. 

Mitsui.  Oldest  of  the  Zaihatsu 
or  great  industrial  trusts  of  Japan. 
It  was  founded  in  1632  in  Yedo 
(Tokyo),  where  the  Mitsui  family 
carried  on  business  as  hahe-ya — 
agents  who  realized  for  the  feudal 
overlords  the  tributes  paid  to  them 
in  kind,  and  managed  their  fin¬ 
ancial  affairs,  on  a  commission 
basis.  The  Mitsui  trust  embraced 
91  corporations  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  3,880  million  yen  ;  its 
activities  included  banking,  inter¬ 
national  trade,  manufacturing, 
mining,  heavy  industry,  and 
paper  and  flour  mills.  It  was 
liquidated  in  1946  by  order  of  the 
U.S.  authorities. 

Mittelland  Kanal.  Name  of 
a  German  waterway  described 
under  Midland  Canal. 

Mitylene,  Mytilene,  or  Les¬ 
bos.  Island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  be¬ 
longing  to  Greece.  Lying  S.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyti  (Edremid)  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  it  covers  675  sq.  m. 
It  is  mountainous,  with  two  excel¬ 
lent  harbours,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
com,  olives,  and  vines  are  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated.  About  1100  B.c. 
it  was  occupied  by  Aeolian  immi¬ 
grants,  and  five  centuries  later, 
under  its  “tyrant”  Pittacus,  it 
became  the  centre  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor. 
Greek  lyrical  poetry  arose  in 
Lesbos,  the  birthplace  of  Alcaeus, 
Terpander,  Sappho,  and  Erinna. 
Its  most  important  towns  were 
Mitylene  and  Methymna. 

Mitylene  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  Persians,  Athenians, 
Mithradates,  and  the  Romans. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  it 
joined  the  Athenian  naval  league, 
but,  having  revolted,  its  territory 
was  distributed  among  Athenian 
settlers.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
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it  Hiiffered  severely  from  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  later  from  the 
Homans,  as  a  punishment  for  hav¬ 
ing  supported  Mithradates.  It 
was  rchuilt  hy  Ponipey,  soon  re¬ 
covered  much  of  its  prosp(‘rity, 
and  was  especially  favonnal  by 
Tiberias  and  Nerva.  In  the  14th 
century  the  East  Homan  emperor, 
John  Palaeologus,  bestowed  it 
upon  a  Genoese  nobleman,  by 
whose  descmidants  it  was  held 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in 
1462.  In  1913  it  was  restored  to 
Greece.  In  the  Second  Great  War 


German  troops  occupied  Mitylcnc 
without  opposition  on  May  5, 
1941,  holding  it  until  Sept.,  1944. 
Pop.  (1951)  island,  154,795  ;  town, 
25,518-  Pron.  mitti-leeni. 

Mivart,  St.  George  Jackson 
(1827-1900).  British  scientist. 
He  was  born  Nov.  30,  1827,  and 
educated  at  Harrow,  afterwards 
studying  at  King’s  College,  London. 
After  joining  the  R.O.  Church  ho 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  devoted 
himself  to  science  and  in  1862 
became  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  S. 
Mary’s  Hospital.  In  1869  he  was 
made  E.R.S.,  and  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Linncan  Society,  1874-80. 
Por  three  years  ho  was  a  professor 
at  Louvain.  Writings  on  zoology 
brought  him  into  touch  with 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  He  did  not 
wholly  acce  pt  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution,  yet  certain  articles  led 
to  his  excommunication.  He;  died 
April  1,  1900.  Among  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned  :  On  the 
Genesis  of  Species,  1871  ;  Man 
and  Apes,  1873  ;  The  Cat,  1881  ; 
Nature  and  Thought,  1882  ;  The 
Origin  of  Human  Reason,  1889  ; 
Birds,  1892. 

Mix,  Tom  (1881-1940).  Amer- 
ican  film  actor.  Born  of  mixed 
stock  (including  Celtic  and  Chero¬ 
kee  Indian),  on 
a  ranch  at  El 
I*  a  so,  Tex., 
Jan.  6,  1881, 
he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  military 
academy,  and 
served  as  an 
army  surgeon 
in  the  Spanish- 
Amorican 
War.  Pic  was  the  star  of  many  early 
“  Western  ”  pictures,  in  which  he 
was  always  an  adventurous  cow¬ 
boy,  with  his  marvellously  trained 
horse  Tony.  His  first  talking  film, 
Destry  Rides  Again,  was  in  1932, 
but  after  appearing  in  Rough 
Riding  Romeo  he  gave  up  the 
screen  for  the  circus.  He  was 
killed  in  a  car  accident  in  Arizona, 
Oct.  12,  1940. 


Tom  Mix, 

American  film  actor 


seen  from  the  roadstead 


Mixtec.  An  American  Indian 
people,  linguistically  akin  to  the 
Zapotcc,  in  Oaxaca,  Guorroro,  and 
Puebla,  Mexico.  They  number 
some  150,000,  and  are  descended 
from  an  ancient  people  of  Oaxaca 
who  displaced  the  Zapotecs  from 
part  of  their  territory  including 
Monte  Alban  about  1300.  Notable 
potters  and  goldsmiths,  they 
greatly  influenced  Aztec  culture. 
The  Aztecs  overran  their  country 
in  1495.  See  also  Mitla. 

Mixture.  In  chemistry,  a  term 
used  to  imply  that  the  ingroclienta 
of  a  composition  retain  their  in¬ 
dividual  properties.  Sulphur  and 
iron  filings  can  be  mixed  without 
any  chemical  combination  taking 
place ;  but  if  heated,  the  iron 
and  sulphur  combine  chemhuilly, 
and  a  new  substance,  iron  sulphide, 
is  formed,  which  possesses  the 
characteristics  of  neither  ingre¬ 
dient.  The  term  mixture  in  phar¬ 
macy  is  applied  to  lirpiid  medicines 
whitih  either  contain  insoluble 
suhstancos  in  susjxaision,  or  aixi 
composed  of  two  or  more  liiiuids, 
with  or  without  other  matters  in 
solution. 

Miyajima,  Sacred  island  of 
Japan  in  Hiroshima  Bay,  an  a,rm  of 
the  Inland  Soa.  The  island,  also 
called  Itsukushima,  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  throe  most  colehraied 
sights  in  Japan,  on  account  of  its 
scenery  and  temples ;  it  is  5  m,  hy 
2i  m.',  and  culminates  in  Misen, 
1,800  ft.  ■  Miyajima  town,  pop. 
4,000,  on  the'N.W.  coast,  is  con¬ 
nected  by  steam  f(UTy  with  Miya¬ 
jima  station  in  Honshu,  on  the 
main  line  between  Kobo  and  Shim- 
onosoki.  The  temples  wore  known 
in  the  9th  century,  restored  in 
the  12th  century,  and  destroyed  by 
fire  and  rebuilt  several  times  since. 
About  40,000  pilgrims  visit  the 
island  annually  in  normal  times. 

Miyazu.  Town  of  Japan,  in 
Honshu.  Situated  on  Miyazu  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Wakasa  Bay,  on  the  N. 
coast,  almost  due  N.  of  Osaka,  it 
is  a  small  port  with  trade  in  beans 
from  the  N.E.  provs.  of  China.  The 
neighbouring  pine  groves  of  Ama- 
no-haahidate  are  one  of  the  famous 
sights  of  Japan.  Pop.  10,000. 

Mizar.  Double  star.  Called 
alternatively  Zeta  Ursa©  Majoris,  it 


is  (iompoHCid  of  a.  sIkU*  of  tlu*)  s(H'.ou(1 
magniliude  witli  a,  fourth -magni- 
tu(lc  eom])a,iiion  14  sca'onds  of  ar<! 
away.  The  components  revolve 
round  ea.eh  other  in  20  days  14 
hours.  They  eannot  he  sepairaied 
except  in  a  Uhwe.opti. 

Mizo.  Sm  LuhIuu  Mills. 

Mizpah  OR  Mizpeu  (Mob.  a 
watch-tower).  Ancient  name  of 
(1)  The  high  place,  unidentified, 
where  .la, cob  a,,nd  Lalain  formed  a 
comj>aet  ((hm.  31).  (2)  A  region,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Mennon  (tiosh.  11), 
probably  near  the  Druse  village  of 
Mutelle.  (3)  Mizpcdi  of  (filead,  the 
homo  olMephthah.  (•!)  A  town  for¬ 
tified  by  Asai,  and  chosen  as  his 
residenei^  hy  Gedaliah,  goviaMOU’  of 
Jinnsalem,  aftiu-  its  e.apture,  581) 
B.(J.  It  1ms  heiai  i(hmtili(Hl  with 
Nebi  Sainvvil,  a  mt.  2,935  ft.  in 
alt.,  4  m.  N.W.  of  .lerusalmn.  U 
owes  its  premmt  uann^  (prophet 
Samuel)  to  a  Muslim  tradition 
which  makes  it  the  hurial-plae-o  of 
Samuel  (c/.  1  Saan.  7),  a,nd  its 
mos((U(\  formerly  a  Crusaders’ 
(ihurch,  contains  a  (‘.enotaph  ro- 
venul  as  his  tomb.  The  mt.  was 
stormed  by  British  troops  in,  the 
First  (hWt  War,  Nov.  21,  1917. 

MizzenMast.  In  three-masted 
ships,  the  aftiu,’  mast.  Wlun  tluuH^ 
are  four  inasiis,  all  large,  tbe  after 
oiu^  is  still  tadkal  the  mizzen,  hut 
if  this  last  is  small  the  masts 
are  styled  foiaunast,  main  mast, 
mizzen,  and  jigger. 

Mnemonics  (Gr.  mvemomkv, 
art  of  memory).  Tlu^  art  of  im- 
jiroving  the  memory,  esfieeially  hy 
artificial  aids  ami  methods.  Nmirly 
all  Hindi  nuddiods  dopeml  upon  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  they  are 
chiefly  based  upon  the  jn’inclples  of 
localisation  and  analogy.  The  for¬ 
mer,  topology,  asHoeiatiss  what  is 
to  be  h«irnt  with  the  piciture  of  a 
building  or  place  well  known  to  the 
learner ;  the  latter  establishes  an 
analogy  botwcum  things  or  words 
and  some  familiar  ohjecd. 

Technical  verses  iierhaps  quite 
meaningless  (liki^  the  Ba,rbara, 
Colaront  of  th(>)  logicians),  and  the 
substitution  for  numbers  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (1  t,  2--w),  which 
are  made  up  into  words  and 
phrases,  form  another  kind  of  aid. 
The  art  of  memory  is  of  very 
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iincieiit  date,  and  was  regularly 
cultivuitcd  in  the  Greco-Roman 
schools.  The  Greek  poet  Simonides, 
htli  century  b.c.,  employed  the 
topological  method.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Raymond  Lully’s  Great  Art 
was  similarly  arranged. 

Attention  is  now  directed  rather 
to  the  psychological  side  of  the 
question  as  likely  to  suggest  means 
for  the  improvement  of  the  memory. 
Purely  mechanical  systems  are 
prejudicial  to  more  scientific  meth¬ 
ods,  although  they  may  be  usefully 
applied  to  lists  of  names  and 
dates,  and  even  to  the  learning  of 
foreign  words,  by  inserting  an  inter¬ 
mediate  linlv  in  the  shape  of  a  word 
or  wmrds,  recalling  by  association 
the  two  extremes.  See  Memory 
Training.  Fron.  neemonnics. 

Mnemosyne.  In  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  daughter  of  Uranus,  and  the 
personification  of  memory.  By 
Zeus  she  was  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Moa.  Maori  name  for  the 
Uinornis,  a  genus  of  extinct 
llightless  birds,  which  formerly 
inhabited  New  Zealand.  About  20 
species  have  been  identified  from 
their  remains,  the  largest  standing 
nearly  12  ft.  high,  the  smallest 
being  about  the  size  of  a  turkey. 
They  had  apparently  disappeared 
when  European  colonists  arrived 
in  New  Zealand,  but  the  state  of 

preservation 
of  the  eggs, 
feathers,  and 
bones,  which 
are  found 
in  abun¬ 
dance  in 
Holocene 
deposits, 
suggests  that 
the  birds  had 
not  long 
become  ex¬ 
tinct.  They 
were  unable 
to  fly,  but 
their  long 
and  power¬ 
ful  legs  indi- 
cate  that 
they  could  run  with  great  speed. 
They  had  rounded,  loosely  con¬ 
structed  feathers,  and  their  eggs 
were  pale  green. 

Moab.  Territory  occupied  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Moabites.  It 
is  an  elevated  tableland  E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  lower  Jordan  valley, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  river  Arnon  and  other 
rivers  flow  westward  through  deep 
valleys.  See  Dead  Sea  ;  Palestine. 

Moabites.  An  ancient  Semitic 
people,  closely  related  to  the  Heb¬ 
rews.  According  to  Gen.  19,  they 
were  descended  from  Moab,  inces¬ 


tuously  begotten  by  Lot.  They 
were  frequently  at  war  with  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  were  conquered  by 
David.  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess. 
Solomon  took  Moabite  wives,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  their 
national  god  Chemosh  iq:i\)  into 
Jerusalem.  The  Moabites  re¬ 
covered  their  independence,  and 
Mesha,  who  set  up  the  Moabite 
stone,  won  victories  over  Israel. 
Moab  disappeared  after  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  conquest.  See  Palestine. 

Moabite  Stone.  Black  basalt 
slab  from  Dibon,  Moab ;  dis¬ 
covered  by  Klein  in  1868.  In¬ 
ternational  competition  led  to  its 


Moabite  Stone.  Ancient  record  o£ 
Moab’s  battles  with  Israel,  dating 
from  c.  850  B.C. 


being  shattered  by  its  Beduin 
custodians.  It  was  recovered  for 
the  Louvre,  Paris,  and  its  recon¬ 
struction  was  aided  by  paper 
squeezes  secured  by  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  covering  34  lines  of 
primitive  Hebrew  script  in  the 
Moabite  dialect  of  about  850  b.o. 
This  inscription  narrates  Israel’s 
conflict  with  Mesha. 

Moat.  Large  trench  round  a 
Fortified  place  for  defensive  pur¬ 
poses.  The  term  is  derived  jfrom 
the  French  motte,  meaning  an  em¬ 
bankment  and,  in  Norman-French, 
the  ditch  formed  by  the  excavation 
necessary  for  providing  the  soil  for 
such  an  embankment.  Medieval 
castles  were  frequently  provided 
with  two  moats,  often  filled  with 
water,  an  inner  one  encircling  the 
keep  and  an  outer  the  precincts. 
By  means  of  a  moat  the  height 
of  a  battlement  was  considerably 
increased.  See  Bodiam  Castle ; 
Castle ;  Keep. 

Moawiya.  Caliph  of  Damascus 
661-680,  and  founder  of  the  Om- 
miad  dynasty.  Governor  of  Syria, 
he  revolted  against  the  caliph  Ali, 
and  after  the  murder  of  the  latter 


was  prcelairned  his  successor.  The 
dynasty  lasted  until  750. 

Mobile.  Bay  and  river  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  U.S.A.  The  bay  is  formed 
by  the  Alabama  and.  Tombiabee, 
which,  after  receiving  the  drainage 
of  most  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unite  to  flow  S.  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  an  extensive  delta 
of  gum  and  cypress  swamps.  The 
Mobile  is  the  IrV.  and  the  Tensaw 
the  E.  of  the  five  main  distribu¬ 
taries  which  reach  Mobile  Bay,  it¬ 
self  a  part  of  the  delta.  Mobile 
river  is  38  m.  long  ;  the  bay  is 
27  m.  long  and  8  m.  wide  and  less 
than  70  ft.  deep.  Mobile  City  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  bay. 

Mobile.  City  and  seaport  of 
Alabama,  0.S.A.,  the  co.  seat  of 
Mobile  CO.  It  is  135  m.  E.N.E.  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  served  by  rlys. 
Its  prominent  buildings  include 
the  city  hall.  Battle  House,  and 
city  and  U.S.  marine  hospitals. 
The  seat  of  a  bishop,  it  has  a 
fine  Gothic  cathedral  and  several 
educational  institutions.  Cotton, 
timber,  resin,  flour,  cereals,  eoal, 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  provisions 
are  exported,  and  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  asphalt,  sisal  grass,  and 
potash  imported. 

Industries  include  saw-milling, 
shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  veneers,  and  machine- 
shop  products.  There  are  import¬ 
ant  fisheries.  Large  harbour  and 
dock  improvements  have  been 
undertaken,  and  the  port  is  visited 
by  steamers  from  Europe,  New 
York,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 
The  original  city  was  founded  in 
1702  by  the  French,  the  present 
city,  farther  S.,  being  built  nine 
years  later.  In  1704  the  governor 
instituted  the  annual  Mardi  Gras 
festival  which  ends  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  Mobile  was  the  capital  of 
the  French  colony  of  Louisiana ; 
was  British,  1763-80;  and  Spanish, 
1780-1813.  It  received  a  city 
charter  in  1819,  and  was  rechar¬ 
tered  in  1887.  Pop.  (1950)  129,009. 

Mobilisation  (Lat.  mobilis, 
movable).  Process  of  bringing  a 
navy,  army,  or  air  force  to  opera¬ 
tional  strength  for  war.  In  modern 
usage,  the  term  includes  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  industrial 
manpow  er  to  maintain  and  supply 
the  fighting  services  ;  putting  into 
operation  civil  defence  measures ; 
establishing  economic  and  mone¬ 
tary  controls  ;  taking  over  by  the 
government  of  sea,  land,  and  air 
transport ;  and  commandeering 
goods  and  services  essential  to 
military  operations. 

British  mobilisation  for  the  First 
Great  War  was  carried  out  by 


Moa.  Reconstruction  of 
extinct  wingless  bird  of 
New  Zealand 
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proclamation,  the-  lirat  clay  of 
mohilisation  for  the  navy  being 
Ang.  4,  and  for  the  army  Aug.  5. 
Having  retained  reserviats  and 
ships  called  up  previously  for 
manoeuvres,  the  navy  was  in  fact 
ready  for  active  service  by  Aug.  3. 
The  army  completed  its  calling  up 
of  reservists  and  the  issue  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  store  by  Aug.  10,  and 


Eoccasins  are  made  of  soft  deer 
skin,  sometimes  with  raw  hide  soles 
added,  but  materials  vary  slightly 
in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  uppers  are  often  embroidered 
with  beadwork  or  decorated  with 
porcupine  cpiills,  etc.  See  Boot  and 
Shoe,  colour  plate. 

Moccasin  {Natrix).  Name  given 
to  harmless  snakes  found  in  N. 


heroic,  elemeuiiS  in  them.  Boileau’s 
Lc  Lutriii  was  imiia,t,e(l  a,nd  far 
Hur})assed  by  kopi^  in  d'lic  1  tape  of 
the  Ijock,  one  of  (he  wit(,ic‘.st,  ex- 
anipU'S  of  thc!  mock  heroic  in 
Mnglish.  See  l\)i‘(,ry. 

Mocking:  Bird  {Hfiiiim  pohj- 
glothis).  (Vnnnion  bird  of  N. 
America,  nearly  I'elatinl  to  the 
thrush,  whic,h  it  imieh  resembles 


the  British  Expeditionary  Eorce 
was  ready  to  leave  for  France  two 
days  later. 

General  mobilisation  of  the 
Royal  Navy  for  the  Second  Great 
War  was  ordered  at  4.38  p.m. 
on  Ang.  29,  1939,  and  completed 
on  Aug.  31.  Naval  forces  in  home 
waters  had  been  in  a  state  of 
instant  readiness  for  war  since 
June  15,  when  reservists  had  been 
called  up  and  the  reserve  Meet 
fully  manned  for  exercises ;  on 
Aug.  23  the  Admiralty  had  assumed 
control  of  all  movements  of 
merchant  shipping.  The  general 
mobilisation  of  the  army  was 
ordered  on  Sept.  1  ;  advance 
parties  moved  to  France  on  Sept.  4 ; 
and  one  corps  began  to  disembark 
on  Sept.  10.  Mobilisation  of  the 
R.A.F.  was  authorised  on  Sept.  1, 
and  by  Sept.  3  all  stations  were 
on  a  war  footing.  Civil  defence 
services  were  mobilised  and  the 
black-out  imposed  on  Sept.  1. 
There  were  no  specilic  dates  for  the 
Axis  powers’  mobilisation,  as  they 
had  been  on  a  war  basis,  indus¬ 
trially  and  militarily,  for  at  least 
12  months. 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich 
Crisis  (q.v.)  the  A. A.  and  coastal 
defence  units  of  the  Territorial 
army,  the  Observer  Corps,  and 
defensive  units  of  the  Auxiliary 
Air  Force  were  called  up  on  felept. 
26,  and  released  Oct.  5,  1938. 
Mobilisation  of  the  Meet  took  place 
Sept.  28,  and  was  relaxed  by  stages. 

In  1859,  France  required  37  days 
to  mobiliBO  130,000  men  and 
transport  them  to  Italy  ;  Prussia 
took  17  days  to  mobilise  400,000 
and  transport  them  to  the  French 
Rentier  in  1870;  and  in  1899 
Great  Britain  occupied  13  days 
mobilising  and  embarking  40,000 
men  for  South  Africa. 

Moccasin,  or  MocASsm.  Shoe 
worn  by  the  N.  American  Indiana. 


America  and  also  in 
the  Old  World.  They 
arc  usually  called 
water  snakes,  and 
should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  poi¬ 
sonous  water  moc¬ 
casin  ( Anc'istrodon). 

Mocha  orMokiia. 
Port  in  the  Yemen, 
S.W.  Arabia.  About 


m  appearance.  It 
ga-ins  its  name  from 
(die  faiC'ility  with 
wliitdi  it  iini(,a-tes  th,e 
iu)(cs  of  other  birds. 
It  is  loimd  in  the 
U.H.A.  and  the  W. 
Indies,  and  is  (diar- 
aei/eriscHl  by  long 
(ail,  short  wings,, 
atul  whilcm^ss  of  the 


OOm.N.N.W.ofCape  Mocking  Bird.  Cuban .spocimen  u  nd  er  part  o  f  the 

J5ab-cI-Man(l«b,  it  N-  American  bird  winf-Hiuid 

was  formerly  the  cenlTc  of  an  im-  (-ail  are  black,  ina,rk(‘d  wiGi  white, 


mense  trade  in  colTee,  hut  a  grt‘,a,t 
part  of  its  business  has  ho-on  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hodeida,  farther  up  th(‘ 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 


. .  . 

Mock  Sun.  Pictorial  diagram  showiwfJt 
halos  round  the  sun  and  raock  suns 
at  their  intersections 

Mock  Heroic  Poetry.  Verse 
written  in  burlesque  of  the  heroic 


and  the  bird,  imduding  t-a-il,  meas- 
urevs  a  Iit(,I(^  k'ss  t-liaiU  a  foot.  See 
bird;  (lal-bird. 

_  Mock  Smis  and  Moons,  Oj)- 
ticail  pluuionKUia  of(;en  seem  in 
eonjiiiic,tion  witli  lia-los  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  ddicy  a-n^  known 
ni(‘(,e(>rologiea,Ily  as  fia-iiudia  and 
parascdciiia-i'  respi'e-tivtdy.  (Coloured 
or  whi(,e  ima-gas  of  tl'u^  sun  and 
moon  afijKuir  on,  or  just  ,  onl, side, 
the  orditiary  halo  ring,  g(merally 
at  the  satno  (devation  as  (lie 
luminary,  'fhe  imagu^s  are  due  to 
the  rell(Mdi()u  and  l■(dVa(•(lion  of 
ra-ys  ol  liglM,  by  iiu*  erysta-Is  formed 
in  (,h(‘ upp(U’a,1,nu)Hphen\  See  Halo. 

Mod  (Ga(‘l.  from  Old  Norse, 
nmeling  or  '‘moo(',”).  Anmud  Ga,e- 
lie  l(‘sl«ivn,l.  Mend-ings  ai‘(^  held 
hy  An  Goimmn  Gaidluadae-h,  a 
society  oj  iScnl-iish  lligldanders 
fouiuh'd  811  1891  1,0  fii'ewerve  n,iul 
encourage  the  Gaolic  la-ngua-ge, 
imiHie,  of  Scotland.  Gompeli- 


Moccasin.  Pattern  and  made-up 
moccasin  of  one  piece 


in  action  or  chariiotor.  It  tloalH  tiotiH  in  Hin-'inj',  plavinK,  otn.,  aro 
with  t  ic  general,  parody  I, oinii  con-  hold.  Tlic  movoimn.t  lm,H  Hiiroad 
cerned  with  the  particular.  Tlio  so  that  loi-al  inddH  arc  amtiLUHl 
earliest  example  i,s  that  ol  The  indopendontlv.  /Von.  mode. 

Battle  of  the  BVogs  and  Mice,  at  Modder.  '  Kiver  of  H.  Africa, 
one  time  supposed  to  be  by  Ilomiir,  Kbsing  near  I  lewetHdorp,  about  40 
but  probably  ratlmr  intended  as  a  m.  ,S.|,:.  of  Bloeinfontein.  it  Hows 
burlesciuo  ot  his  Tliad.  (Jlmuoer’s  N.  and  then  W.  through  i,he  Orange 
ktoiy  of  ^ir  Ihopas,  m  llie  Can-  h'reoUtate.andeiilering  Ueehnatia- 
eihury  J.ale.9,  was  written  in  land,  diHohargt's,  altei’  a  eonrHo  of 
mockery  of  the  romances  of  the  l,S(i  m..  into  the  VanI,  near  wlieru 
ime.  Beaumont  ami  Bleteher  in  the  rly.  orosses  the  lal-l-er  on  I, ho 
Uie  llnight  ot  the  Burning  I'esi.le  way  IVom  OapeTown  to  Bulawayo, 
dealt  m  stage  mock  heroie.s  with  Tlie  bati.le  of  Moddei-  Itiver  on 
.  /°«^‘>'nce8  to  whioli  Cer-  Nov.  2S.  1S!)<),  wn.s  the  third  action 
TOntes  at  the  same  time  was  giving  iought  by  Lord  Metimon  in  his 
a  aeath  blow  in  Don  Quixote.  But-  atiumpi  in  relieve  Kimb(H*ley, 
ler  s  Hiidibras,  Dryden’s  Maellock-  Tlu^  Brit-ish  were'  HurprisiMl  on  the 
noe,  and  Pope’s  Dunciad  arc  W.  bank  lu^sir  Rile, hie  by  Boers 
satires  in  mock  heroic  form.  The  und(*,r  de  la  Rey,  and  the  Jwlvanco 
Rehearsal,  by  Buckingham  and  Indd  up  until  the  Boer  (lank 
others,  and  ihc  Critic,  by  Sheridan,  wus  turned  by  (hui.  PokvGarew. 
depend  lor  their  fun  on  the  mock  McRiucn  was  badly  wounded.  The 
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Boer  casiiaitics  were  about  150, 
the  JJrilisli  losses  being  nearh^ 
400.  See  South  African  War. 

Mode.  Music-al  term  of  varied 
meaning.  The  Gi’eeh  modes,  and 
the  modes  of  the  Mich  lie  Ages  which 
remained  in  use  until  aliout  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  were 
concerned  with  the  order  of  the 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  octave 
•scale,  he.  with  the  mode  or  manner 
of  their  arrangement. 

The  modes  chicMy  in  use  may  be 
remembered  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way  by  thinking  of  the  wdiite  keys 
only  of  the  pianoforte.  The  Ionian 
mode  began  on  C,  and  w^as  thus 
identical  with  our  modern  major 
scale ;  the  Dorian  on  D ;  the 
Phrygian  on  E  ;  the  Lydian  on  E, 
the  Myxolydian  on  G  ;  the  Aeolian 
on  A,  like  the  present  descending 
melodic  minor  scale ;  and  the 
Locrian — little  used  and  hardly 
recognized  by  authorities — on  B. 
Each  of  these  normal  or  authentic 
modes  had  a  plagal  scale  related 
to  it,  running  from  dominant  to 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale. 
Thus  the  Ionian  mode  w'as: 


Damlaant 


with  dominant  at  G.  The  plagal 
form,  called  Hypoionian,  wars  : 


Oomlnatu 

with  dominant  at  E.  See  G  regorian 
Chant. 

Modelling;.  Fashioning  an 
article  in  some  plastic  substance, 
either  in  the  round  or  in  relief. 
Potter’s  clay  in  a  fairly  liquid  state 
is  the  principal  material  used. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
moisture  is  preserved  by  sprink¬ 
ling  with  water,  and  at  night  by 
wrapping  the  model  in  a  w  et  sheet, 
or  in  a  bag  that  will  prevent  the  air 
alTecting  it.  In  ilgure  sculpture  in 
the  round,  various  supports  for  the 
model  are  required.  For  a  bust,  a 
single  upright,  with  a  crossbar  to 
carry  the  shoulders,  will  suffice. 
For  the  full  figure,  an  iron  upright, 
the  height  of  the  figure,  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  other  supports  for  the 
limbs  ;  this  is  fixed  in  a  circular 
plinth,  constructed  to  revolve  on  a 
wooden  boss,  so  that  the  model  can 
be  turned  round  without  the  sculp¬ 
tor  shifting  his  ground.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  with  the  fingers. 
See  Bronze  Statuarv ;  Plaster 
Cast;  consult  Modelling  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  A.  Toft,  1905. 

Model  Parliament.  Name 
given  to  the  parliament  summoned 
by  Edward  I  in  Nov.,  1295.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  barons,  two  knights 


from  every  shire,  and  two  burgesses 
from  ever\'  considerable  borough, 
and  also  representatives  of  the 
lower  clergy.  It  was  given  its  name 
because  it  w'as  the  model  on  wliicli 
later  parliaments  w’ere  called, 
being  representative  of  the  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons. 

Modena.  Duchy  of  Italy.  It 
dates  from  1452,  when  the  city  and 
the  district  around  it,  which  since 
1288  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Este  familj^  w^as  made  a 
duchy  for  Borso  d’Este.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  duchy 
became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic.  In  1814  it  w'as  given  to 
Ferdinand,  a  member  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family,  wlio  had  married 
Maria  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Este,  and  he  and  his  son 
reigned  until  the  latter  was  driven 
out  in  1859.  See  Este. 

Modena.  Prov.  of  N.  Italy,  in 
Emilia.  It  stretches  N.E.  from  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  Po  valley. 
It  is  mountainous  in  the  S.W.,  but 
in  the  fertile  tracts  it  produces 
wheat,  wine,  and  hemp.  Goats  and 
sheep  arc  reared.  Area,  1,003  so.  m. 
Pop.  (1951)  490,247. 

Modena.  City  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  prov.  of  Modena.  It 
stands  in  a  low  and  fertile  plain,  be- 


tw^een  the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro, 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  and  is  23  m. 
by  rly.  N.W.  of  Bologna,  on  the 
Aemilian  Way.  The  splendid 
Piomanesque  cathedral,  begun  in 
1099,  has  a  lofty  campanile  and 
many  curious  carvings  and  statues. 
Other  churches  include  S.  Agostino 
with  its  memorials  of  the  Este 
family.  S.  Pietro,  S.  Vincenzo, 
and  others  w^ere  damaged  by  air 
raids  on  May  13,  1944,  and  other 
occasions.  The  ducal  palace  (also 
hit),  built  early  in  the  17th  century, 
is  now  used  for  public  purposes. 
Among  other  buildings  are  the 
university,  founded  in  1683  ;  a 


library  containing  140,000  vols. 
and  several  thousand  MSS.  ;  a 
tow'ii  hall,  dating  in  part  from 
1194  ;  and  museums  and  art  gal¬ 
leries.  There  are  several  fine  open 
spaces  and  recreation  grounds. 
The  manufactures  include  silks, 
woollens,  linens,  hats,  and  leather 
and  iron  ware,  and  there  is  trade 
in  cattle,  cereals,  wine,  fruit,  and 
liqueurs.  Pop.  (1951)  111,094. 

A  Roman  colony  from  1S3  B.c., 
Modena,  then  called  Mutina,  was 
besieged  by  Mark  Antony  in  43  b.c. 
Sacked  bv  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  452,  it  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Lombards.  In  the  11th  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  the  property  of  the 
marchioness  of  Tuscany,  afterwards 
being  for  a  short  time  a  free  city. 
It  wns  acquired  by  the  Este  family 
in  1288,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  ruled  by  them  until  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  British  Sth.  army  took 
Modena  from  the  Germans  on 
April  24,  1945. 

Moderation.  Term  used  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  denote  the 
act  of  moderating,  i.e.  caUing  a 
minister.  When  a  congregation 
meets  wdth  the  local  presbytery, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  moder¬ 
ator,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 

call  to  a  minister- 
elect,  the  meeting 
is  said  to  be  a 
moderation.  If 
the  presbytery  is 
satisfied  that  the 
congregation  are 
unanimous,  and 
that  there  is 
nothing  against 
the  personal 
character  of  the 
minister-elect,  it 
grants  a  modera¬ 
tion  to  the  people 
of  that  congrega¬ 
tion  to  proceed 
with  the  call.  See- 
Presby  teriaiii  s  m . 

Moderator 
(Lat.  modemri,  to 
control).  Name  given  to  various 
academic  and  ecclesiastical  officials. 
At  Oxford  university  moderators 
are  the  examiners  at  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  examination  for  degrees,  com¬ 
monly  called  moderations,  abbre¬ 
viated  to  mods.  At  Cambridge 
they  are  university  officers  who 
superintend  the  examinations  for 
the  mathematical  tripos.  At  Dub¬ 
lin  they  are  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.  wffio  take  first  and 
second  place  in  honours,  and  are 
called  senior  and  junior  modera¬ 
tors  respectively. 

The  word  is  applied  especially  to 
the  presiding  officers  at  meetings 


Modena,  Italy.  Crypt  beneath  the  cathedral  chancel, 
containing  the  tomb  o£  S.  Gemignano,  the  patron  saint 

o£  the  city 
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and  courts  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Interim  moderators  are 
appointed  by  the  local  presbytery 
to  till  a  temporary  vacancy  in  a 
church  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  new  minister.  Moderators  of 
local  presbyteries  hold  office  for  a 
year,  as  also  docs  the  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  Scot¬ 
land  the  Established  Church,  the 
United  Free  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church  each  has  its  own  moderator. 
Nine  moderators  were  appointed 
in  the  Congregational  Church  of 
England  and  Wales  from  1919, 
each  appointed  to  a  particular  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  they  carry  no  autho¬ 
rity  over  individual  churches,  their 
function  consisting  rather  in  in¬ 
fluence,  persuasion,  and  advice. 
iS'ee  Presbyterianism  ,•  Church  of 
Scotland ;  Congregationalism. 

Modernism.  Name  given  to  a 
tendency  of  thought  which  came 
into  prominence  in  the  R.C. 
Church  at  the  start  of  the  20th 
century  and  was  condemned  by 
Pius  X  in  1907.  Modernism  was 
made  up  of  several  elements  ,* 
some  wore  old  and  all  wore  Gor¬ 
man.  In  religious  iihilosophy  mod¬ 
ernists  owed  much  to  Kant  and 
tSchloiermaelier ;  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  whether  or  not 
an  historical  event  took  place  and 
was  in  that  sense  “  true,”  it  did 
not  matter ;  what  mattered  was 
the  practical  consequences  that 
came  from  believing  it  to  bo  true. 
The  “  historical  Jesus  ”  might 
never  have  existed  ;  the  “  Jesus 
of  faith  ”  was  alone  important,  i.e. 
the  experience  of  believing  in  Him. 
This  idea  was  made  fashionable 
by  the  popularity  of  pragmatism. 

Since  history  could  bo  by¬ 
passed  in  this  way,  modernists 
tended  to  take  over  the  methods 
and  spirit  of  Gorman  higher  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Bible.  This  put  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  “  internal  evi¬ 
dence  ”  of  books  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  it  was  ready  to  find  alleged 
contradictions  and  discrepancies. 
With  such  emphasis,  almost  in¬ 
evitably  criticism  is  controlled  not 
by  what  the  critic  finds  in  his  texts, 
but  by  what  he  brinp  to  them  as 
the  assumptions  of  his  arguments  ; 
and  so  Harnack,  the  greatest  of  all 
and  a  scholar,  excluded  many 
things  simply  because  he  believed 
that  miracles  could  not  happen, 
and  naturally  explained  away  any 
passage  that  reported  them  as 
haying  happened. 

Similar  criticism  was  performed 
by  modernists  on  the  history  of 
dogma.  They  thought  there  could 
bo  in  theology  or  religion  no  un¬ 
changeably  true  proposition,  truth 
being  rather  in  what  a  thing  means 


in  the  experience  of  a  believer. 
This  is  what  is  men, lit  by  the  idaim 
of  the  modernists  that  ( 'hristiaii 
teaching  was  being  lirought  by 
them  into  accord  with  tlio  Hjiirit  of 
the  age.  (It  follows  that  non- 
Christian  religions,  tliough  ])erhaps 
incomplete,  are  Just  as  ''  1,rue  ” 
as  the  Christian  ;  for  what  mat<- 
ters  is  the  experience  of  their 
believers.  Mmdi,  then,  was  made 
of  comparative  religion.) 

From  the  R.C.  Church,  in  whicli 
prominent  modernists  like  Loisy 
and  Tyrrell  were  cvcommunieatoil, 
the  movement  went  deep  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Modern  Churchman  ropnvsonts 
what  it  tliero  stood  for.  But  now 
in  the  Church  of  England  modern¬ 
ism  is  being  repudiated  and  the 
philosophy  behind  it  discredited  ; 
while  its  historical  and  critical 
methods  are  being  rcqeiitcd  by 
greater  accuracy  and  souiKhu' 
scholarship.  John  P.  Boland 

lilhlhofjmphij,  Modeirnisin  :  ji, 
Recsonl  and  a  Hiwiinv,  A.  L.  LilU\v, 
1908  ;  Liberali.snv,  Modernism,  ancl 
Tradition,  O.  (J.  Quick,  1922  ; 
Father  Tymdl  and  the  Modernist 
Movement,  J.  L.  May,  1932  ;  Tine 
Modernist  Movomont  in  the  Roman 
Ghureh,  A.  H.  Vidler,  1034. 

Modern  Painters.  Treatise  on 
art  by  John  Ruskin,  published 
1843-1)0.  The  work  was  begun  as 
a  defence  of  Turner’s  later  manner, 
and  gradually  developed  into  a 
treatise  on  the  prinrifilea  of  art,  a 
rhapsody  on  the  gloriivs  of  natun^ 
a  panegyric  on  Tintoretto  and  the 
Florentine  masters,  and  evimtually 
a  vcliielo  for  convoying  the  author’s 
views  generally.  The  title  was  sug- 
gosted  by  the  publishers,  Smith, 
Elder  <&  Co.,  the  autlior’s  own  title 
having  boon  Turner  and  the 
Ancients. 

Modern  School.  Term  used  to 
denote  a  secondary  school,  i.e. 
for  pupils  aged  11  to  IG,  having  a 
curriculum  less  academic',  than 
that  of  the  traditional  grammar 
school.  Such  schools  wore  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  report  of  the  Hadow 
committee.  Before  the  Edmiation 
Act  of  1944  most  modern  scshools 
were  administered  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  elementary  schools.  In 
some  areas  they  were  called 
central  schools  ;  in  others,  selec¬ 
tive  central  schools.  A  few  had  at 
least  one  group  of  pupils  following 
an  academic  course  in  .  ''eparation 
for  a  certificate  examination  ;  but 
in  most  the  curriculum  was 
broader,  and  involved  various 
types  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  group 
educational  activities.  See  Second¬ 
ary  School. 

Modica.  Town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ragusa.  It  stands  in  the 


Valcli  Noto,  33  m.  direc^tand  57  m. 
by  riy.  S.W.  of  Syra(‘,us(\  Tl\o  sit.e 
of  the  Sicel  (‘ity  Motyea,  it  has  re¬ 
mains  of  megalitbie.  tniildiugs.  It 
trades  in  wine,  olive  oil,  cattilo,  and 
frmt.  Fop.  (1951)  37,783. 

Modification.  A  metallurgical 
plienomtuioii.  It  is  of  gn^ai,  value 
in  the  manufacture  of  light  alloy 
eompojumts  for  alrei'aft.  .Humin- 
ium  alloys  n'adily  wiiih  silie.on,  ajid 
a  group  of  alloys  eonlains  betiween 
11  and  13  p.e..  of  i,he  latUu'.  If 
thes(i  alloys  art^  east  normally,  the 
niotal  has  a  (‘.oa.rH(',  si/rueture  vvbieh 
makes  it  weak  ajid  liable  to  itraek 
under  shodc.  But  if  about  0’05  p.e. 
of  sodium  or  of  sodium  lluoridc^  be 
added  to  tlie  molt(Ui  alloy,  the 
strue.ture  is  fomid  to  bo  modi  lied 
in  the  solid  to  a  mneh  (imu*  grain, 
which  makes  the  e.astijig  sl.ronger 
a.jid  tougher.  This  alloy  has  appU- 
eatioii  in  eylind(u“  bloeks,  eniuk- 
eases,  and  other  ])artH  of  Diesel 
and  internal  eombusliion  (mgim^s. 

Modigliani,  Amkoko  (1884 
1920),  Italia]!  paiut(‘r.  Glbhnvish 
origin,  he  was  boi'ii  i]i  la^ghorn,  Jidy 
12,  1884',  and  studied  at  Idonuieei 
Acwuhuuy  and  in  Ronuu  In  190G  lie 
setthMl  ij!  Baris,  whcire  in  Mont¬ 
martre  he  was  ijilbuuuuHl  by  ju^gro 
H<iulptnre.  A  drunlmrd  a, ml  drug 
a,d<lie.t,  ho  lived  in  pimury,  but  bis 
personality  att<raeted  smJi  paluttu’s 
am  I  wr  i  tcu's  as  I  )(‘,ra  in ,  U  tri  1 1  o,  V’  1  a  m  - 
inch,  and  (ioet('an.  As  a.  painter  he 
(lid  not  exhibit  until  19<)9,  and  he 
(licid  Jmi.  25,  1920.  S(mHitiv(>ily  oh- 
servmd,  liis  portraHs  W(U'e  notable 
for  elongated  proportions, 
straiimd  colour,  ajul  en(U'g(4lc: 
grueoj  lie  is  nqiresimted  hi  Mos¬ 
cow,  Detroit,  London,  and  Euridi. 

Mod^ieslua,  Hkluna  (1844  - 
1909).  Folish  aetress.  Born  at 
Gracow,  Get.  12, 1844,  the  daughter 

of  a  musieian, 
slu^  mn.rri(Hl 
uji  impiesario, 
G.  iS,  Mo<lr'/.(^- 

j  0  W  B  k  i,  i  J! 

I  8  G  L  a  n  d 
after  playing 
some  yeUii's  on 
ton  r,  m  a  d  e 
her  (l('d)iit  at 
G  r  a  0  o  w  i  n 
18()5.  hi  18G8 
she  ni  a  r  r  i  e  d 
Count  Bozenta  Ghlaiiovski,  with 
whom  ahe  wimt  to  Ammnca  in 
187G.  8b0  had  already  become 

famous  in  her  rendering  of  8bak0" 
spearian  heroinoH,  and  in  1877  she 
appeared  at  San  hVancisco,  acting 
in  English,  In  Great  Britain  slie 
made  suceossos  as  Mary  Stuart, 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  La  Dame  aux 
Canudias.  She  dhxl  at  Bay  City, 
Calif.,  April  9,  1909. 


Helena  Modjeska, 
Polish  actress 


Modlmg.  Town  of  Austria.  It  used  by  Vitruvius.  The  word  is  Moerdijk,  which  lies  7-|  m.  S.S.E. 
is  8  m.  8.!S.W.  of  Vienna,  at  the  also  used  in  hydraulics  for  measur-  of  Dordrecht  on  the  S.  side  of  this 
entrance  of  the  picturesque  Briihl  ing  the  flow  of  water.  In  prefabri-  wide,  sluggish  channel  (one  of  the 
iralley,  and  is  a  popular  resort  of  cated  construction  the  module  is  outlets  into  which  the  Maas  and 
bhe  Viennese.  It  has  the  15th  cen-  the  measurement  on  which  the  the  Waal  drain)  which  separates 
tury  church  of  8.  Othmar,  and  an  sizes  of  the  structural  units  are  the  prov.  of  8.  Holland  from 
agricultural  school.  Metal  goods,  based  ;  e.g.  a  module  of  4  ft.  is  a  Brabant ;  they  form  the  sole 
boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured,  convenient  width  for  wall,  floor,  direct  means  of  communication 
Bop.  Is, 000.  and  roof  units,  and  a  unit  of  S  ft.  between  the  N.  and  the  8.  of  the 

Modoc.  American  Indian  tribe,  (2  modules)  suits  the  usual  floor-to-  Netherlands.  German  parachut- 
also  called  Maklaks.  Their  home  eeilmg  height.  In  planning,  a  grid  ists  seized  them  on  May  10,  1940, 
was  in  the  part  of  the  U.S.A  of  module  squares  is  invariably  and  four  days  later  German 
now  callf'd  Oregon  and  California,  drawn  to  scale.  armour  poured  over  them  into 

With  their  northern  neighbours  the  Modulus.  Term  used  in  mathe-  “Fortress  Holland,”  outflanking 
Klamath  they  formed  the  Lutu-  matics  and  phj^sics.  In  mathe-  the  water  defences  to  the  E. 
ami.  The  few  survivors  of  struggles  matics  it  is  usually  a  constant  When  the  Allies  advanced  into 
with  white  settlers  live  on  the  multiplier  or  coefficient  involved  the  Netherlands  in  1944,  the 
Klamath  reservation  in  the  S.W  in  a  given  function  of  a  variable.  Germans  blew  up  three  spans  of 
of  Oregon  In  physics  it  is  a  constant  which  the  rly.  bridge  and  severely  dam- 

Modulation.  In  music,  a  change  gives  the  ratio  between  the  amount  aged  the  road  bridge  so  that 
of  key,  or  th-e  passing  from  one  of  physical  effect  and  the  force  although  Moerdijk  -v^age  was 
scale  of  tonality  to  another.  Thus,  causing  this  effect,  e.g.  Young’s  liberated  Nov.  S  by  the  1st  Polish 
the  following  passes  from  key  F  to  modulus  of  elasticity.  A  modulus  armoured  div.,  the  Allied  advance 
key  C  :  is  the  constant  factor  for  convert-  stopped  there.  After  Germany’s 

ffig  ffom  OBc  systcm  of  units  to  surrender  and  the  liberation  of 
another.  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  a 

Modus  Vivendi  (Lat.,  way  of  temporary  bridge  carrying  a  single 
living).  Term  applied  to  an  rly.  track,  and  incorporating  part 
informal  agreement  between  the  of  the  (temporary)  Waterloo 
pope  and  a  government  for  the  bridge  from  London,  was  built 
regulation  of  R.C.  ecclesiastical  and  opened  to  traffic  8ept.,  1946. 
The  same  little  piece  afterwards  affairs  in  any  country.  This  is  In  1952  plans  were  made  for  a  new 
touches  the  keys  of  D  minor  and  G  a  substitute  for  a  concordat.  J'lv-  bridge, 

minor.  When  the  modulations  are  Moeu.  Island  of  Denmark.  It  Moeris,  Lake,  Classical  name 
to  such  related  keys,  they  are  called  lies  in  the  Baltic,  between  Zealand  of  n  sheet  of  water  in  central 
natural  modulations ;  when  a  and  Falster.  It  has  an  irregular  Egypt-s  in  the  Payum  district,  in 
plunge  is  suddenly  made  to  a  more  outline,  and  its  picturesque  lime-  Egyptian  Mer-Wer  great  canal.  It 
distant  key,  such  as  from  F  to  B,  stone  cUffs  rise  to  500  ft.  Farming  formerly  covered  a  considerable 
the  modulation  is  called  extrane-  and  fishing  are  the  industries,  area.  The  portion  still  remaining 
ous.  Chromatic  modulation  is  Stege,  a  seaport  on  the  N.W.  coast,  ni.  long  by  6  broad,  and 

when  the  change  is  effected  by  is  the  chief  town.  Area,  81  sq.  m.  is  called  the  Birket-el-Kerun  (some- 
chromatic  chords.  Enharmonic  Moerau,  Ernest  John  (1894-  times  spelled  Karun  or  Qarun). 
modulation  includes  a  chromatic  1950).  British  composer.  Born  Its  embankment  and  partial  re- 
or  extraneous  change,  together  at  Heston,  Middlesex,  Dec.  31,  clamation  were  the  work  ot 
with  a  substitution  of  notes,  such  1894,  he  was  Amenemhat  III.  On  its  banks 

as  the  key  of  B  instead  of  C  flat,  educated  at?  the  celebrated  Labyrinth  de- 

{SeeKoy.)  Uppingham  /  i  scribed  by  Herodotus.  Laby 

In  radio,  modulation  refers  to  andtheR.C.M.,  ^  ^  ’  rinth :  Medinet-el-Fayum. 

the  method  in  which  the  signals  studying  com-  |  I  Moesia.  Prov.  of  the  Roman 

representing  sound  waves  are  add-  position  under  |  f  !  empire.  It  roughly  corresponded 

ed  to  the  high-frequency  carrier  John  Ireland.  ;j'  '  to  the  parts  of  Serbia  and  Bul- 

wave.  In  amplitude  modulation  Moeran’s  fam-  !  i  garia  N.  of  the  Balkan  range.  A 

the  wave  form  of  the  signal  is  re-  ily  came  from  !  Celtic  land,  it  was  conquered  by 

produced  as  variations  in  the  peak  Ireland  and  he  the  Romans  29-15  b.c.,  and  by 

strength  of  the  carrier  wave.  In  resided  much  invitation  of  the  Emperor 

frequency  modulation  {q.v.)  it  is  in  that  country,  ^  Valens  was  settled  in  a.d.  375  by 

the  frequency  itself  of  the  carrier  his  work  being  inspired  by  its  foUt  Visi-Goths,  who  were  thenceforth 
wave  which  varies  with  the  signal  idiom.  His  1st  rhapsody  was  per-  called  Moeso-Goths.  ^ee  Goths, 
(see  Radio).  Phase  modulation  has  formed  under  Harty  at  Manchester  Moeuvres.  Village  of  France, 
also  been  used  in  radio  trans-  ffi  1924.  His  larger  works  are  a  in  the  dept,  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It 

mission,  and  sound  signals  have  symphony  in  G  minor,  1938;  violin  is  immediately  E.  of  Bourlon 

been  conveyed  by  modulating  concerto,  1942;  cello  concerto,  1945,  Wood  and  is  memorable  for  two 
either  the  duration  or  the  position  written  for  and  performed  by  his  heroic  episodes  in  the  First  Great 
on  a  time  scale  of  high-frequency  wife.  Peers  Coetmore.  He  died  at  War.  Here  in  Nov.,  1917,  a 

radar  pulses.  Kenmore,  Ireland,  Dec.  1,  1950.  company  of  the  13th  Essex,  sur- 

Module .  Literally,  a  little  Moerdijk  Bridges.  Two  rounded  by  German  forces,  fought 
measure.  In  architecture  it  is  a  bridges  across  the  Hollands  to  the  last  man.  It  was  also  the 
unit  of  measurement  used  for  de-  Diep  in  the  Netherlands.  The  rly.  scene  of  a  stand  by  Corporal  D. 
termining  the  proportions  of  the  bridge,  nearly  a  mile  long,  was  con-  F.  Hunter,  V.C.,  and  six  men  of 
various  parts  of  a  building;  the  structed  1868— 71  ;  the  road  bridge,  the  1/5  hatt-  H-L.I.  (52nd  div.), 
unit  varying  according  to  the  style  f  m.  long,  1933-37.  They  take  in  Sept.,  1918.  Tffis  party  not 
of  architecture.  This  system  was  their  name  from  the  village  of  only  maintained  their  position  but 
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inflictod  casualties  on  tlic  cnoiny, 
and  wlion  Mocuvros  was  retaken 
by  the  British,  regained  tlieir 
unit  without  loss. 

Moffat.  Police  burgh  and 
holiday  resort  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland.  It  stands  on  the  Annan, 

63  m.  S.  by  W. 
'"C"  of  Edinburgh.  It 

\  mg  mineral  s])rings 
about 

1750.  Pho  beauti- 
Ful  scenery  around 

Moflat  ams  conUnuoa  to  at- 

tract  many  visi¬ 
tors  ;  the  town  has  inclu  atrial 
activities,  and  is  a  noted  angling 
centre.  Pop.  (1951)  2,114. 

Moffat,  UiOBERT  (1795-1883). 
Scottish  missionary.  Horn  at 
Ormiston,  E.  Lotliian,  Dias.  21, 
1795,  ho  work¬ 
ed  as  a  gar-  ' 

den  or.  Soon  M  «  , 

he  ofTered  his 

services  to  the  W  ■ 

fjondon  Mis- 
siouary  Society 
and  in  1816  ^ 
went  out  to  S.  B;  • 

Africa.  H  (> 
stayed  in  that 
country  until 

1870,  travelling  about  and  in- 
ililTcrent  to  danger,  introducing 
Ohristia,nity  and  civilization  to 
the  natives.  He  translated  the 
Hiblo  into  the  language  of  the 
Heeliuana,  aud  wrote  Missionary 
Labours  and  Scenes  in  S.  Africa, 
1842.  In  1819  ho  married  Mary 
Smith  (1795-1870),  who  was  also 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  their 
daughter  boeanie  the  wife  of 
David  Livingstone.  Moffat  died 
at  Leigh,  Kent,  Aug.  9,  1883. 

Moffatt ,  .1  AM  Es  ( 1 870-1 944) . 
Scottish  divine.  Born  in  Ghisgow, 
July  4,  1870,  he  was  educated  at 

^  ^  demy 
k£  and  university 
wMl  there.  Or- 
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Mogador,  Moi'oceo.  City  water  tower  ami  adumluot 


dained  in  1896, 
tlj^  Jo«'(At  loc- 

Yates  professor 

N .  r .  exegesis 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
Prom  1927  to  1939  ho  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  church  history  in  the 
United  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y. 
Moffatt  is  best  known  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Billie  ;  he  revised  his 
earlier  version  of  the  N.T.  in  1924, 
and  made  a  similar  version  of  the 
O.T.  His  work  was  criticised 


Moflat,  Dumfiriesshire.  General  view  o£  the  town  from  the  west 

for  its  eollocpiialisms  aud  use  of  ttalianCiolonK's.  l*o|).  (I9.5())77,556, 
the  Scottish  vernacular.  An  In-  of  whom  3,590  wim'o  Italian, 
troductioii  to  tlie  Literature  of  *S7r  lhamdir,  illns.  ;  Ea-st  Africa 
the  N.T.  has  become  a  Htau(la,nl  Campaigii ;  Italy;  Somaililand. 
book.  Molfait  died  June  27,  IbTI.  Mogacloi’oi; MsSoiuka.  Seaport 
Mofnssil.  Angdo- India, 11  liiauu  of  Morocco,  ll  is  130  in.  W.  of 
moaning  the  ])roviuees.  It  is  ap-  MiuTa,k(‘Mli.  1 1  lias aigpml  lia,rhour, 
plied  to  the  country  stations  and  andexp  uis  hx-al  proiliiee.  It  was 
districts,  or  the  rural  pa,rts  of  a  fomnhMl  in  1 760,  aiiid  its  chief  build- 
district,  as  distiiut  resi)e<t,ively  ingis  Mictitmhi.  Pop.  ((\st.)  32,000. 
from  the  presi-  , 

deucy  or  the  chief  ' 

^  I '  - 1— 

mouth 'of  Juba,  *  '  '  ^v,' 

. .  - 

rly.  with  Algoi  in  Mogador,  Moroceo.  City  water  tower  ami  aaueduot 

1.  llO  ITTIjC^ I*! 0 1* 

w'as  the  administrative  centre  of  Mogilev.  A  town  ol  White 
the  Somali  territories  ini(Ua' liiUilian  Russia,  S.S.R.,  eapitail  ol  a,  n^gion 
rule.  Developed  ini, 0  a,  luivail  aaul  o(  the  sanu'  ruune.  It  is  <»n  iho 
milita,ry  base  by  i,hc  Italiaais,  it  I )ni('per,  aiboul,  100  in.  E.  ol  Minsk, 
was  strongly  garrisoiua I  when lta,ly  A,nd  Inm  rly.  eoniioxioii  wilJi  Mos- 
entored  the  Stuamd  Crca,i,  Wa,r.  Hh  indusliries  im^lmh^  tan- 

Boinbed  from  the  air  on  severa,!  uiiig,  aaid^  the  maJving  ol  liraUiorH, 
occasions  during  1940,  and  bom-  a,rriruaa-ird)r(‘H,eloiihmg,aindliinn- 
bardod  by  light  Ibrces  of  the  Royal  ilie  15th  ctmtiiry,  the 

,  Navy,  Nov.  17,  it  was  captured  by  Ikibsh  kings  elaiineil  it ;  it  sur- 

British  Imperial  troops  oil  Peb.  rcmdenul  t,o  I  lUssia  in  l  Ool,  was 

'  25, 1941,  and  beaai, me  an  important  Hie  Swiales  oaxly  in  the 

supply  base  for  tlu^  suhseipunit  ftV  'essia 

,  eomiuest  of  Italian  E,  Africa ;  !J^  It  'VUiS  long  lamous  or 

[  it  also  romained  the  centres  for  L  J . 

■  British  administration  of  (Italian) 

,  Somaliland,  developing  on  some  deseiih  11  (d  AuslTia.  , 

r  scale  the  manufacture  of  soap,  Na,))oIe.oruc>  mya,Hion  ' 

3  margarine,  buttons,  bricks,  hoot  '' 

r  polish,  pottery,  glass,  beer,  and  9';'^'*)  '  ’  ■ 

1  fonOy  ^  '  Mogiliw  iTgion,  drained  by  tlio 

I  mneci  10  s.  Dnieper  and  the  Sozli,  grows  llax 

s  Mogadishu  was  the  scene,  Jan.  ,  .  *  .  ,  a  ,  ;,wiim 

Vt  KUIQ  nf  rinUtK.  rUnH  ^11(1  potatOOS,  raiHCH  llOgpS  ;  llUlUB- 

..  13,  1948,  ol  seiiouB  iiotux,  H  Mut  irudude  dairy  (arming,  dis- 

-  mg  la  b7  uisualtioP,  p  ,.l  llu.m  ,.,1;  1,,, anil  gli* 

0  Italian  ptwoon  motnbiim  ol  ttio  a,,,,,  k.OOO  nq.  m.  I’op. 

.  bomali  Youth  league,  demanding  /  .  v 
i-  an  iudeiicndent  Bomaliland,  ami  ^  ‘  • 

s  Italian  eolonists,  disturbiinces  eo-  Mogilev-Podolski.  'fown  of 
k  inciding  with  the  presenee'.  of  the  Ukraine  S.S.R.,  in  Vinniiisai  n^gion, 
e  four-power  commission  eonsidm’"  200  ni,  N.W.  of  Odessa.  H  is 
d  ing  the  disposal  of  former-  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Dniester, 


•and  was  founded  al30ut  1690 ;  it  g 
developed  rapidly,  and  was  an-  i 
noxed  from  the  Poles  by  Russia  i 
lin  1795.  The  town  is  on  the  1 
tfrontier  of  Moldavia  8.S.R.  (form-  j 
erly  Bessarabia).  It  has  food 
(Canning  factories,  timber  mills,  ( 
:and  metal  foundries.  Captured  by  1 
German  and  Rumanian  forces  in  < 
July,  1941,  it  was  recaptured  by  s 
the  Russians  March  20.  1944.  1 

Mogul  (Arab,  viughal,  Mongol). 
Name  applied  to  the  empire 
founded  c,  1526,  by  Babar  (q.v.), 
the  Mahoinedan  conqueror  of 
India.  Under  his  grandson  Akbar 
(1542-1605)  the  cmpii'o  was 
greatly  extended.  On  the  death  of 
Auriingzebo  (1707)  it  fell  to  pieces, 
and  in  1858  it  finally  ceased  to 
exist.  iSee  Akbar  ;  Babar  ;  India. 

Mohacs.  Town  of  Hungary. 

It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  40  m.  E.  of  Pecs,  and 
is  a  rly.  junction  and  a  steamer 
station  with  some  trade  in  coal. 

It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  timber, 
and  bricks.  Pop.  17,228. 

Mohacs  is  best  known  as  the 
scene  of  two  battles.  The  first, 
Aug.  29,  1526,  was  the  defeat  of 
Louis  n  {q.v.)  of  Hungary  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  when  of 
the  whole  Hungarian  force  of 
25,000  men,  24,000  fell  on  the  field, 
including  Louis  himself.  This  de¬ 
feat  left  the  road  open  to  Buda, 
which  was  entered  and  sacked  by 
the  Turks,  8ept.  12.  The  second 
battle,  Aug.  12,  1687,  saw  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Turks  by  the  Austrian 
army  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and 
was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in 
the  campaign  which  eventually 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Christian 
Europe.  Mohacs  w'as  captured 
from  German  and  Hungarian 
troops  by  units  of  the  Russians, 
Nov.  29,  1944.  Fron.  Mo-hatch. 

Mohair  (Arab,  mujchayi/ar, 
choice,  select).  Fleece  of^the  Aii- 
gc»ra  goat.  Mohair  has  been  im¬ 
ported  from  Turkey  since  the  17th 
cemtury  at  least,  when  it  was  used 
for  making  camlets  for  cloaks. 
Gimp,  fancy  buttons,  and  button¬ 
holes  were  made  of  mohair  twist, 
hair  for  the  purpose  being  brought 
over  in  the  form  of  spun  yarn. 
Mohair  spinning  has  been  carried 
on  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on  a 
large  scale  since  1848.  The  better 
qualities  are  taken  for  dress  goods, 
and  others  are  made  into  plushes, 
braids,  astrakhans,  and  heavy 
cloths.  Turkey  mohair  normally 
command s  the  best  prices,  hut  there 
are  at  the  Cape  three  times  as 
many  Angora  goats  as  in  Asia 
Minor.  Cape  kids  from  the  y  oung 
of  the  South  African  goats  is  the 
finest  procurable  hair.  Angora 


goat  ranching  has  extended  much 
in  the  w^estern  U.S.A.,  and  the  I 
manufacture  of  mohair  goods  has  1 
largely  increased  in  America.  See  y 
Angora  ;  Wool.  I 

Mohammed.  Name,  a  variant  i; 
of  Mahomet,  of  six  sultans  of  Tnr-  1: 
key.  The  tw'o  most  important  1 
(II  and  V)  are  ^  1 

separately  no-  , '  ^ 

ticed.  "'il  c 

Mohammed  I  ^ 

reigned  1413-  A-’S' ' 1 

21.  By  con-  igr  ^ 

stant  warfare  he 
recovered  terri¬ 
tories  lost  by 
his  father,  Bay- 

arid,  who  had  s^tanTsTurkl,  ^ 

been  over-  _  i 

whelmed  by  the  forces  of  Timur,  i 
This  sultan  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  culture.  The  reign  of 
Mohammed  III,_  1595-1603,  was 
mainly  taken  up  in  fighting  against 
Austria,  but  before  its  end  he  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and 
had  to  contend  with  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Constantinople.  Moham¬ 
med  IV  reigned  during  1648-87. 
This  was  the  period  when  the 
Kuprili  family  was  directing  the 
affairs  of  Turkey,  and  durmg  the 
reign  war  was  carried  on  with 
Austria  and  Poland. 

Mohammed  VI  became  sultan 
in  1918.  Born  Jan.  12,  1861,  he 
was  the  son  of  saltan  Abdul  Medjid, 
and  the  brother  of  Mohammed  V, 
whom  he  succeeded  July  3,  1918. 
He  was  deposed  Ngv.,  1922  and 
died  at  San  Remo,  May  15,  1926. 

Mohammed  II  (1430-81).  vSul- 
tan  of  Turkey,  known  as  Moham¬ 
med  the  Conqueror  (El  Fatyh). 
Son  of  Murad  II,  he  was  bom  at 
Adrianople,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1451.  In  1453,  at  the  head 
of  over  150,000  men  and  a  fleet 
of  400  vessels,  he  captured  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  the  Greek  emper¬ 
or,  Constantine  Palaeologus,  after 
a  siege  of  53  days.  Making  Con¬ 
stantinople  his  capital,  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  long  series  of  wars. 
He  subdued  Serbia  in  1459,  in 
spite  of  his  memorable  defeat  at 
)  Belgrade  by  Hunyadi,  1456,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Morea,  1460, 
i  of  Trebizond,  1461,  of  Lesbos,  1462, 

L  and  of  Waliachia  and  Bosnia,  1463. 

:  In  1472  he  overcame  the  Persian 
,  forces  in  Cappadocia,  and  took 
,  CafFa  in  the  Crimea  from  the  Gen- 
r  oese  in  1475.  In  1478  he  forced 
7  Venice  to  sign  peace  and  surrender 
3  Skutari  in  Albania,  and  in  1480  he 
s  attacked  the  Neapolitans  and  cap- 
a  tured  Otranto.  Shortly  afterwards 
y  he  died  at  Gebze,  and  was  suc- 
e  Deeded  by  Bayazid  II.  See  Tur- 
a  key ;  History. 


Mohammed  V  oe  Meeqied 
Reshxd  (1S44-191S).  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Bom  November  3,  1844, 
younger  brother  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II  [q.v.)  he  lived  in  dull  and 
isolated  obscurity  most  of  his 
life.  A  student  and  deeply  re¬ 
ligious,  he  only  emerged  into 
prominence  on  the  deposition  of 
Abdul  Hamid  on  April  27,  1909, 
on  which  day  he  was  proclaimed 
Ms  successor.  He  succeeded  to  a 
heritage  of  misgovemmetiR  and 
throughout  his  reign  was  a  mere 
figurehead,  the  real  power  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  headed  by  Enver  Pasha, 
Talaat  Bey,  and  others.  The 
Italian  and  Balkan  wars  and  the 
increasing  influence  of  Germany 
in  Turkish  affairs  were  troubles 
with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  by  nc 
means  willing  to  side  with  Germany 
in  the  First  Great  War,  and  for 
a  while  did  what  he  could  to  avoid 
a  rupture  "with  the  Allies,  but  was 
overruled.  He  died  July  3,  1918, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Mohammed  YI.  See  Turkey. 

Mohammed  Riza  Shah  Pah- 
levi  (b.  1919).  Persian  ruler.  Son 
of  Riza  Shah  Pahlevi,  he  was 


1919,  and  in 
1939  married 
Fawzieh,  the 

sister  of  King 
Farouk  of 
Egypt,  divor- 
cing  her  1948. 

He  succeeded  pBMy 
to  the  throne 

on  his  father  s  i 

i  f  n  f  i  n  n  Mohammed  Riza, 

aDaicaLion,  Persian  ruler 

Sept.  16, 1941. 

Mohammed  Zahir  Shah  (b. 

1914).  King  of  Afghanistan.  Born 
in  Kabul,  he  was  educated  in 

France  and  at 
the  .  Infantry 
Officers’  ^  Col¬ 
lege  in  Kabul 
He  married  his 
cousin  Umair- 
ah  in  1931.  In 
1932  minister 
of  war  and  of 

- -  education,  he 

Mohammed  Zahir,  ascended  the 
King  of  Afghanistan  on  the 

assassination  of  his  father,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Nadir  Shah,  Nov.  8, 1933. 

Mohammerah.  This  Persian 
seaport  is  more  frequently  known 
as  Khorramshahr  {q.v.), 

Moharram  ob  Mtjhaiibam 
(Arab.,  sacred).  First  month  of  the 
Mahomedan  year  ;  also  a  religious 
celebration  during  that  month. 
The  celebration  is  observed  by 
Shiites  as  a  time  of  mourning  and 


Mr: 


Mohammed  Blza, 
Persian  ruler 


i 


fasting  to  commemorate  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Hasan  and  Hussein, 
grandsons  of  Mahomet.  A  miracle 
play  is  performed  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  Hussein.  In 
India  the  Moharrem  ceremonies  are 
observed  by  both  ISimnites  and 
Shiites,  and  also  by  Hindus,  especi¬ 
ally  Marathas,  as  a  festival  of  re¬ 
joicing  rather  than  of  mourning. 

Mohawks  (Narraganset,  man- 
eaters).  North  American  Indian 
tribe  of  Iroquoian  stock,  formerly 
one  of  the  Six  Nations,  Their  loca¬ 
tion  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Catskills  led  to  early  trade  re¬ 
lations,  1614,  with  the  Dutch  who 
exchanged  firearms  for  pelts.  They 
eventually  migrated  to  Canada, 

Mohawks  or  Mohocks.  Lon¬ 
don  fraternity  of  dissolute  young 
men  of  fashion  in  the  early  18th 
century,  the  name  being  adopted 
from  the  Mohawk  tribe.  They 
were  the  successors  of  the  so-called 
“  scourers,”  and  their  favourite  ex¬ 
ploits  were  boating  the  watch, 
slitting  noses,  and  rolling  women 
in  barrels  down  Snow  Hill.  The 
Tories  endeavoured  to  saddle  the 
Whigs  with  the  Mohawks’  delin¬ 
quencies  ;  in  his  Journal  to  Stella 
Dean  Swift  sa3'8  :  “  They  are  all 
Whigs.”  A  royal  proclamation 
was  issued  against  them,  March 
18,  1712. 

Mohenjo-Daro.  Ancient  city 
in  the  Indus  valley  (Sind)  whose 
excavation  has  revealed  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  c.  2500-1600  B.o.  See 
under  Indus, 

Mohicans.  North  American 
Indian  tribe  in  the  Hudson  valley  ; 
their  kin,  the  Mohegan  (wolf) 
occupied  E.  Connecticut.  Of 
Algonquian  stock  they  were  simi¬ 
lar  in  culture  to  other  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  They 
lived  in  communal  bark-houses, 
and  many  of  their  villages  were 
stockaded.  The  men  wore  feather 
mantles,  and  the  women  wampum 
(q.v.).  Although  both  the  Mohican 
and  Mohegan  tribes  as  such  are 
extinct,  a  few  survivors  of  mixed 
blood  remain. 

Mohl,  Hugo  von  (1805-1872). 
German  botanist.  Born  at  Stutt¬ 
gart  on  April  8,  1805,  he  was 
educated  at  Tubingen  and  Munich 
and  became  professor  of  botany  at 
Tubingen  in  1832,  holding  the 
position  for  40  years.  His  re¬ 
searches  into  histology  led  him  to 
suggest  the  word  protoplasm  and 
to  describe  the  behaviour  of 
protoplasm  in  cell-division.  He 
\\’as  the  true  founder  of  the  cell 
theory.  His  important  Die  Vegeta- 
bilische  Zclle  appeared  in  1851, 
being  translated  into  English  in 
1852.  H<a  died  April  1,  1872. 


Mokmands.  Tribesmen  in¬ 
habiting  the  country  north  of  the 
Kabul  river  south  of  Bajaur  on  the 
N.W.  frontier  of  Pakistan.  The 
Durand  line  which  fUvicled  India 
from  Afghanistan  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Mohmands,  who 
received  special  assurances  that 
they  should  not  sulTcr  from  the 
separation  from  Afghanistan.  That 
did  not  prevent  the  Mohmands 
from  giving  considerable  trouble 
four  years  later  (1897),  when  a 
general  outbreak  on  the  frontier 
made  them  fear  annexation.  Th(\y 
joined  with  their  neighbours  the 
Afridis  and  Swat  is  in  attaidcs  on 
administered  territory.  In  this 
campaign  Winston  Churchill,  as 
the  correspondent  of  iiho  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Pioneer  (India), 
won  his  journalistic  spurs  (The 
Malakand  Campaign).  The  talc  of 
expeditions  against  the  Mohmands 
goes  back,  however,  to  East  India 
Company  days,  for  the  first  took 
place  in  1851-52;  others  wore  in 
1854,  18(54,  1879,  and  1880.  The 
Mohmand’s  economic  existence  is 
ju’oearious,  as  the  crops  grown  are 
dependent  on  adccjuato  rainfall, 
which  is  not  always  to  be  dopcuidod 
on.  The  population  of  Mohmand 
tribes  on  the  Pakistan  aide  of  the 
Durand  lino  is  about  100,000,  of 
whom  30,000  are  lighting  men. 
Area  about  1,100  sq.  miles. 

Mohne  Dam.  Structure  on  the 
Mohno  river,  Westphalia,  Germany. 
Constructed  to  supply  water  to 
German  industry  in  the  Ruhr,  and 
to  canals  and  hydro-eU'ctric 
generator  stations,  the  dam  was 
about  850  yds.  long,  measured 
140  ft.  alike  in  thickness  and 
height,  and  was  built  of  solid 
concrete.  It  retained  140,000,000 
tons  of  water.  On  May  17,  1943, 
it  was  attacked  and  breached  by 
R.A.P.  bombers  carrying  special 
mines.  The  Eder  dam  was  also 
breaehed  the  same  night  (the  third 
dam  attacked,  the  Sorpe,  was  not) ; 
the  released  waters  swamped  vast 
areas  of  land,  and  Hooded  factories, 
railways,  power  stations,  and 
towns,  Kassel  being  inundated. 
The  destruction  of  the  dams  was 
part  of  the  plan  to  paralyse  the 
heavy  industries  of  the  Buhr  by 
air  attack.  See  Air  Raid  illus.  in 
page  203. 
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Moidorr,  Obverse  and  reverse  of 
the  Portuguese  coin,  |  actual  size 


Mohs  Scale.  Miueralogical 
sc-ale  deUu’iuiuing  hardness  by 
comparison  with  a  Htatidard  s(4 
of  minerals.  It  is  as  follows  : 

JIIardimH  Standard  Mineral 

1  I'alc. 

2  OypHimi 

2  ('alcHiC 

‘1  I’luoritc 

5  ApjUlUi 

0  OrthocluHc 

7  Quart/, 

H  ''J'oi>a/ 

i)  ('ormulum 

lU  Diamond 

As  an  example,  galena  (hardness 
2‘r>)  seratidies  gypsum  (hajalucHS  2) 
but  is  scratched  by  eahutie  (hard¬ 
ness  3).  Tlie  dilleriauu'  in  hard¬ 
ness  betwi.on  any  two  mimu’als  of 
the  Mohs  Scal<^  is  not  churned  to  be 
in  any  way  constant.  1’he  scale 
was  lirst  iutrodncod  in  1820  by 
a  German  nuueralogist,  Friedrich 
Mohs  (1773-  1839). 

Mohun,  Hahon.  Irish  title 
borne  from  1  (528  to  1712  by  the 
family  of  Mohiui,  Jolin  Mohun 
(c,  1592-1(540) 
was  the  first 
liolder,  but  the 
bciSt  known  is 
Cliarles  Mohun, 
the4th  (0.1(575- 
1712).  A  son 
of  the  3rd 
baron,  lie  soon 
became  known 
for  his  riotous  4th  Baron  Mohun, 
conduct  In  Irish  peer 

X  i  1  ,  Mlrr  K„r.nrr 

1()92  ho  helped 

a  friend,  Riclntrd  Hill,  in  an 
aticinpl;  to  carry  off  tlui  aidux'.ss, 
Mrs.  Hracegirdh^  this  hvuUng  to  a 
H(5uni<^  bctwciMi  him  UiUd  Winia.m 
Mountfori,  tlie  ac.ior,  in  whiidi  the 
latiior  was  killed,  Moliun  wjis  tried 
by  his  peers  uaid  aei|uitiod,  plead¬ 
ing  that  he  killed  his  man  in  fair 
figiit,  and  in  1(599  lie  wms  similarly 
relieved  from  a  charge  of  murder. 
On  Nov.  15,  1712,  ho  fought  a  duel 
in  ll^rde  Parlt  with  the  d  tli  duke  of 
Hamilton;  both  wore  killed,  and 
the  barony  boeamo  extinct. 

Moi.  Annann^Ho  collective  name 
for  aboriginal  hill-tribes  in  Indo- 
Gbina.  Ksfimaf.ed  at  600, 000,  Hiey 
display  some  efhnic  admixliuro 
but  are  cssenHally  long-headed, 
level-eyed  Indom^sians.  Their 
chiefs  are  elected,  ihoir  social 
orga,nizat.ion  is  patrilineal,  and 
endogamy  is  usual,  though  fhore 
are  variaii(ms  from  tribe  l^o  tribe. 
The  Lao  name  for  tliem  is  Kbu/. 

Moidore  (Port,  niocda  tVonro^ 
money  of  gold).  Obsolete  Portu¬ 
guese  gold  coin  worth  about  138.  6d. 
The  double  tnoidoro,  valued  at 
4,800  reis,  or  27s.,  and  not  minted 
after  1732,  was  current  in  Western 
Europe  (including  Indaud)  and 
in  the  West  Indies  long  after  that 


4(:h  Baron  Mohun, 
Irish  poor 

Alter  Knetler 


date.  The  moidore  was  also  called 
the  lisbonine. 

Moine  Series.  A  group  of  rocks 
named  after  A’  Mhoine  in  Suther¬ 
land  and  covering  most  of  Scotland 
N.  of  the  Great  Glen,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Inverness,  Perth,  and 
Argyll  to  the  S.  of  it.  The  rocks 
are  probably  Pre-Cambrian  in  age, 
and  may  be  equivalent  to  the 
Torridonian  sandstones  of  the 
N.W.  coast.  The  Moines  are 
dominantly  metamorphosed  sedi¬ 
ments,  once  sandstones  and  shales, 
but  now  granulites  and  schists. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they 
may  be  altered  beds  of  volcanic 
ashes.  The  relationship  of  the 
Moines  to  other  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks  in  Scotland  and  the  age  of 
their  metamorphism  are  still 
matters  of  considerable  contro¬ 
versy.  8m  Geology ;  Rocks ; 
Pre-Cambrian. 

Moine  Thrust.  In  geology,  a 
great  thrust  fault  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  N.W.  coast 
of  Scotland  from  Loch  Erriboll  to 
81eat  in  Skye,  and  probably  thence 
to  the  vSound  of  Iona  and  to  Islay. 
The  thrust  zone  was  formed  during 
the  Caledonian  mountain  building 
movements  of  post- Silurian  age. 
It  carries  metamorphosed  rocks  of 
the  Moine  series  {q.v.)  W.N.W. 
over  Cambrian,  Torridonian,  and 


are  superi  mposed .  The  permanent 
watered  or  moire  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  water  and  pressure. 
The  cloth  is  laid  in  layers,  and  an 
impression  of  the  back  of  one  layer 
is  made  on  the  face  of  the  next. 
Silk  fabrics  so  treated  are  generally 
named  moires,  worsted  fabrics 
moreens,  and  cotton  fabrics  moir- 
ettes.  The  perfection  of  the  result 
is  judged  by  the  size  of  the  figures. 

Moiseiwitsch,  BENNo(b-  1890). 
Russian-born  British  pianist.  Born 
of  Jewish  stock  at  Odessa,  Russia, 

Feb.  22,  1890, 
■'V  he  studied  at 


of  artificial  diamonds  the  sud¬ 
den  cooling  of  a  molten  iron  mass 
containing  dissolved  carbon.  This 
latter  discovery  caused  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  but  the  dia¬ 
monds  produced  by  this  method 
have  never  been  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful.  Moissan  was  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  improved  method  of 
acetylene  production. 

Moivre,  Abrahloi  de  (1667- 
1754).  Anglo-French  mathemati¬ 
cian.  Bom  May  26,  1667,  at  Vitry 
in  Champagne,  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  1688,  and  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  became  a 


the  Imperial 
School  of 
Music  there 
(where  he  won 
the  Rubenstein 
prize  at  the 
age  of  9)  and 
later  under 
Les  chetitzky 
in  Vienna. 


Russian-born  u  o  m  i  n  g  to 

Bnhshp,an.sl  England,  he 

made  his  debut  as  a  concert  pianist 
at  Queen’s  Hall  in  1909,  and  was  an 


Coming 


immediate  success.  An  executant 


of  great  power  and  brilliant  inter¬ 
pretative  ability,  especially  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  works  of  his  friend 


Rachmaninov,  he  made  repeated 
world  tours  and  became  a  na- 


personal  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Ne^vton, 
to  whom  he  ow^ed  much  of  his 
mathematical  training.  Be  Moivre 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1697.  His  chief  title  to 
fame  is  a  theorem  in  trigonometry 
which  opened  up  a  large  branch  of 
mathematics,  and  which  still  bears 
his  name.  His  book  The  Doctrine 
of  Chances,  first  published  in  1718, 
was  for  long  a  classic.  He  died 
Nov.  27,  1754,  in  London.  Bee 
Trigonometry. 

Mojaisk.  Town  of  R.S.F.S.R. 
in  Moscow  region.  It  is  about 
65  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Petrovka  and  Mos- 
kova  rivers.  Of  strategical  im¬ 
portance,  it  was  founded  in  the 
13th  century ;  Ivan  the  Terrible 


Lowisian  rocks.  The  thrust  dips 
gently  E.S.E.,  and  the  movements 
on  it  were  locally  at  least  10  miles. 
It  was  the  first  great  thrust  zone 
to  be  recognized  and  described  in 
detail.  Bee  Fault ;  Geology. 

Moir,  David  Macbeth  (1798- 
1851).  Scottish  humorist.  He 
was  iDorn  at  Musselburgh,  Jan.  5, 

1  7  9  8,  and 
spent  his  life 
there  engaged 
in  medical 
practice.  Over 
the  signature 
Delta  he  con¬ 
tributed  much 
verse  to  Black¬ 
wood’s  Maga- 

David  Moir,  zine.  He  is 

Scottish  humorist  remembered 

chiefly  by  his 
Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch, 
a  picture  of  humble  Scottish  life. 
Moir  died  July  6,  1851. 

Moirai.  In  classical  my  thology, 
Greek  name  for  the  Fates,  god¬ 
desses  who  presided  over  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  man.  The  Latin  name  for 
them  was  Parcae.  Bee  Fates. 

Moir^  (Fr.,  watered).  Term 
applied  to  fabrics  bearing  an 
irregular  wavy  or  jagged  figure 
produced  in  cloth  finishing.  This 
watered  effect  is  the  same  that  is 
seen  when  two  layers  of  light  cloth 


turalised  British  subject  in  1937. 

Moissac.  Town  of  France,  in  the 
dept,  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  17 
m.  by  rly.  W.N.W.  of  Montauban 
on  the  important  Canal  Lateral, 
and  is  a  centre  of  local  agricultural 
and  wine  trade.  The  S.  portal  of  the 
ancient  church  of  S.  Pierre  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  12th  cen¬ 
tury  Gothic  sculpture.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  cloister,  built  c.  1100,  is  also 
part  of  the  remains  of  a  famous 
abbey,  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
affiliated  to  the  order  of  Cluny  in 
the  nth,  and  suppressed  during 
the  Revolution.  Pop.  8,700. 

Moissan,  Henri  (1852-1907). 
French  chemist.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  Sept.  28,  1852,  and  in  1889 
was  professor 
of  mineral 
chemistry, 
at  the  school 
of  pharmacy. 

In  1900  ap¬ 
pointed  p  r  o- 
feasor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he 
was  awarded  Henri  Moissan, 

the  Nobel  prize  French  chemist 

for  chemistry  in  1906.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

Moissan  is  famous  for  his  work 
on  fluorine  and  the  production 


built  a  fortress  here  in  1541. 

In  the  Second  Great  War  it  was 
one  of  the  key-towns  to  the 
Russian  capital.  Having  captured 
it  in  1941,  the  Germans  converted 
Mojaisk  into  a  bastion  with  three 
general  lines  of  defence.  With  the 
recapture  of  the  town  by  the 
Russians,  Jan.  19,  1942,  the  Ger¬ 
man  threat  to  Moscow  was 
virtually  ended. 

Moji-  Seaport  and  town  of 
Japan,  in  Kyushu.  It  is  in  the 
N.E.  of  the  island  on  the  Strait  of 
Shimonoseki,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Inland  Sea.  The  chief  export  is 
coal ;  others  of  minor  importance 
are  cotton  thread,  refined  sugar, 
cement,  and  timber.  Ginned  cot¬ 
ton,  raw  sugar,  petroleum,  and 
beancake  are  imported.  The  port 
became  important  in  1887,  when  it 
was  made  the  terminus  of  the 
Kyushu  rly.  Its  pop.  has  increased 
from  3,000  in  1889  to  121,611 ;  its 
growth  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  increase  of  traffic  due  to  the 
war  operations  of  1894-95,  1900, 
and  1904-05,  and  by  increased 
trade  in  the  1920s. 

Mojos.  Spanish  name  for  a 
South  American  Indian  tribe  of 
Arawakan  speech,  between  the 
Beni  and  Guapore  rivers,  Bolivia. 
Numbering  about  30,000,  they 
devote  more  attention  than  the 


neighbouring  CMquitos  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  have  partly  aban¬ 
doned  bows  and  arrows  for  the 
lasso.  Best  of  Amazonian  boat¬ 
men,  their  dug-outs  arc  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  fire.  They  use  lip- 
pendant  ornaments  of  quartz  or 
resin-filled  canes.  Fron.  Mohos. 
8ee>  American  Indians. 

Mokume  (Jap.,  wood  grain). 
Name  given  to  an  art  metal  pro¬ 
duct  made  by  soldering  together, 
one  upon  the  other,  thin  sheets  ol 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  certain  cop¬ 
per  alloys  which  have  been  “  pick- 
led  ”  to  give  them  various  prom¬ 
inent  colours.  Conioa.l  holes  are 
drilled  in  the  soldered  mass  and 
grooves  are  cut  to  various  depths, 
The  mass  is  then  hammered  until 
holes  and  grooves  disappear,  the 
product  having  a  variegated  sur¬ 
face  like  finely  grained  and  polished 
wood. 

Mola,  Emilio  (1887-1937). 
Spanish  soldier.  Born  in  Cuba 
(then  Spanish),  he  entered  the 
army  in  1903,  and  after  sorvicio  in 
Spanish  Morocco  was  ehie.f  of  staff 
in  that  country  from  1926  until 
appointed  director-general  of 
police  in  Madrid  in  1931,  in  which 
post  he  liclpod  organize  Prime  do 
Rivera’s  sccrcf.  police.  Ho  retired 
when  the  republic  was  proclaimed, 
but  ill  1935  was  reappointed  chief 
of  staff  in  Morocco,  whore  ho  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  army  plot 
against  the  republican  govt.  After 
the  civil  war  started  he  led  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  N.  Spain  until  killed 
in  an  air  crash  at  Briviiosca, 
Juno  3,  1937. 

Mola  di  Bari  (anc.  Turres 
Jnlianae).  Harbour  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ban.  It  stands  on  the 
Adriatic,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Bari. 
Cattle,  grain,  wine,  and  olive  oil 
are  exported.  Pop.  (1951)  21,461. 

Molasse.  In  geology,  name 
given  to  a  group  of  coarse  sand 
and  gravel  deposits  occurring  N. 
of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland.  They 
were  derived  by  erosion  from  the 
rising  mountain  chain  as  it  was 
uplifted,  and  are  mostly  of  fresh 
water  origin,  but  some  marine 
deposits  also  occur  in  them.  They 
are  of  Oligoceno  and  Miocene  ago. 

Molasses.  The  thick  mother 


by  special  chemical  treatments  a 
further  yield  of  pure  sugar  can  bo 
obtained.  In  the  U.S.A.  mobussos 
IS  the  name  for  treacle. 

Molay,  fiACQULs  Bernard  de 
(c.  1243-1314).  A  French  grand 
master  of  the  order  ol  the  Tem¬ 
plars.  Born  at  Molay,  in  the 
Juras,  he  entered  the  Templai's  at 
Beaune  about  1265  and  early  dis- 
tmguiahed  himself  in  Palestiiu'. 
Elected  grand  master  in  1298,  iu^ 
retired  with  the  Templars  to 
Cyprus  in  1299  until  summoned  to 
France  by  Pope  ClemKuit  V  in 
1306.  On  Oct.  13,  1307,  he  was 
arrested  with  all  the  mom  lx  as  of 
his  order  in  Franco  by  order  of 
Philip  the  Fair.  Put  to  the  tortui-e, 
lie  confessed  the  truth  ol  certain 
serious  allegations  against  the  Tcan- 
plara,  and"  spent  several  years  in 
prison  before  being  brought  up  fin 
sentoneo.  He  then  recantiKl  his 
confession,  ami  with  a  collcagU(% 
Gaiifrid  do  Charuey,  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  heretic  and  burnt  fit 
the  stake,  March  18,  1314.  His 
death  marked  the  end  ol  the 
military  orders  which  HO 

much  temporal  power  to  the 
papacy.  ^SV'C  Knights  Templar. 

Mold.  Urbfin  (list,  find  marktfi- 
town  of  Flint.shirc,  Wfilcs  ;  filso 
the  county  town.  It  is  13  m.  W.  by 

^^lllinnTmrrrnr^  Of  (Hiester, 

ings  an^  W. 
fUtl  Mary’s  ehunih, 

^llml  the  county 

buildings,  town 

hall,  and  li- 
Moldarms  fir  ary.  The 

town  had  a  castle  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  earlier  there  was  fi  Roiufin 
camp  hero  on  a  hill,  now  called 
Bailey  Hill.  Market  dfiys,  Wed. 
and  Sat.  Pop,  (1951)  6,436. 

Moldau.  Gorman  name  of  the 
Czech-Slovak  river  Vltava  ({/.«.). 

Moldavia.  Soviet  Socialist  re¬ 
public.  It  was  established  on  Aug. 
2,  1940,  by  a  union  of  part  of 
Moldavia  A.S.S.E.  (formerly  in 
Ukraine  S.S.R.),  and  Bessarabifi, 
returned  to  Bussia  by  Rumania, 
Juno  28.  1940  (confirmed  by  the 


liquor  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  all  the  crystaliisable  sugar  at  the 
refinery.  In  countries  such  as 
Jamaica,  where  rum  is  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  production,  its 
disposal  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
elsewhere  the  problem  is  more 
complex  for,  though  on  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  distillation  it  yields 
alcohol,  this  is  not  generally 
economical.  Generally  molasses 
contains  about  50  p.c.  sugars,  and 


peace  treaty  1947)  except  the  area 
bordering  the  Black  Sea  (which 
was  included  in  Ukraine).  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pruti, 
E.,  N.,  and  S.  by  Ukraine,  and  has 
an  area  of  13,100  square  miles. 
Kishinev  is  the  capital. 

Moldavia  is  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural,  the  crops  being  wbeat, 
maize,  sugar  beet,  fruit,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  It  was  noted  from  tsarist 
times  for  orchards  and  vineyards. 


It  has  woodworking,  m:i(;hinery> 
clothing,  and  tfinning  industries  ; 
but  eoiisidoi'fibhs  lignil:(\  gypsum, 
and  [)hoHi)h()rite  di^posits  are  uii- 
cxploitcd.  Ih-incipal  communi- 
(“Jil/ions  fire  by  roiid  and  along 
some  400  m.  of  wjitcx'Wfiy  on  the 
Diiicvsix'r,  which  providi's  power 
for  (4(u4iricity  gcuieriiHiig  stfitions. 
In  th<^  8(H50iid  Grixit  War  Moldavia 
in  1941  was  invaded  and  occupied 
by  German  Jiiid  Buinanian  troops. 
All  Be.ssarabifi  Wfis  re-incorponitixl 
with  Rumania,  but  Wfis  reocampiixl 
by  Itussia  when  Sovii't  armies 
recompiertMl  the  ai'ixi  in  1944. 
Po|).  3,000,000. 

Moldavia  or  Moldova.  His¬ 
torically,  Ji  dist.ri(‘4  of  Kiuinania. 
Wfillaeiiia,  Triiusylvaiiifi,  and  th(^ 
Bukowiini  bouiul  it  on  the  W.  find 
B(\sHarabi!i  on  the  E.  The  Gar- 
path  ifins  on  tlie  W.  fir(‘  it/S  most 
striking  natural  lefituns  and  its 
rivm's,  tlu^  I'hicd'  of  whiih  is  the 
Seret,  desemul  from  ihe-m  tio  the 
river  Prut,  tfissy  is  t,h(^  (^Jipit,al ; 
oth(u‘  ljirg(h  tiowns  ari^  Botosaiii  and 
Bficau.  Ari‘a  is  nibout  14,700  h(|. 
m.  find  pop.  ovcu'  2,000,000. 

In  the.  13th  and  14th  (uxits.  Mob 
davifi,  whieJi  talons  ita  nanu^  from 
the  Moldova,  a  t.rilmtifiry  of  the 
Scii'et,  Wfis  indepiMulent ;  and 
under  Alexaiuhu’  t/he  Wise  and 
Stephen  tlu^  (treat  it  llourisluxl  in 
the  15th  cent^,  thc^  hit, ter  primus 
def(‘at,iiig  a  |)ow(n'fiil  ('.omliiuatiou 
of  Poles,  Mfigyfirs,  and  Turks  at 
Rahova  in  1'157.  Tributary  to  the 
Turks  from  1511,  it  was  fanned 


Mold,  Flintshiro.  Rains  ol  the 
medieval  castlo 


out  by  them  to  tlic  Greek  Phanari- 
ote  princx^s,  who  bad  some  measure 
of  indtqiendence.  ParHy  through 
the  efforts  of  Russia,  Moldavia 
was  hl)tu*atcd  from  tlio  Turkish 
yoke  and  e.amo  under  Hussian 
protection,  1829.  The  union  of 
Moldavia  and  the  principality  of 
Wallachia  under  tlie  name  of 
Rumania  was  prmdaimcd  at  Jassy 
and  Bukarest,  Dee.  23,  1861,  but 
they  bad  been  virtiuiUy  united 
two  years  before  uiitler  Gob  Guza, 
later  styled  AhLxaiuler  I,  who  luid 
been  eiected  prince  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  In  the  First 
Great  War  tho  Eiimanians,  siq)- 


ported  by  the  Russians,  success¬ 
fully  defended  Moldavia  in  1916- 
17  against  the  Austro-Germans. 
Much  of  the  country  was  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  contending  Soviet  and 
Axis  armies  m  the  Second  Great 
War.  In  its  final  drive  to  clear  the 
province  of  German  troops,  the 
Red  Army  secured  a  bridgehead 
W.  of  the  Prut  in  April  1944,  hut 
bitter  fighting  ensued  before  Jassy 
surrendered  to  Malinovsky’s  2nd 
Ukrainian  army  in  Aug.  Frontier 
adjustments  fixed  the  Prut  as  the 
E.  boundary  of  Moldavia  and  made 
this  prov.  the  most  easterly  of 
Rumania. 

Molde.  Seaport  of  Norway,  in 
More  CO.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Aand- 
alsnes  at  the  entrance  to  Romsdals 
Ejord.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and 
trades  in  timber,  tar,  and  fish. 
During  the  Second  Great  War 
King  Haakon  VII  with  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  royal  family  and  ministers 
embarked  here  for  Great  Britain, 
June  10,  1940.  The  Germans 
bombed  the  town  and  caused  con- 


The  mole  spends  practically  all 
its  life  underground,  burrowing 
not  far  below  the  surface  in  search 
of  the  w^'orms  and  grubs  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  small  heaps  on  the  lawn 
are  not  the  homes  of  the  animal, 
but  simply  the  mould  cast  out  in 
the  course  of  burrowing,  whence 
its  popular  name,  mould-warp, 
earth  caster.  The  hill  or  nui’sery  of 
a  mole  is  much  larger,  and  usually 
constructed  in  an  open  field,  but 
always  near  to  a  water  supply.  It 
consists  of  a  central  chamber  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  often  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  galleries  and 
tunnels.  The  nest  chamber  is  fined 
with  grass  and  leaves,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  used  only  once.  One  fitter 
is  produced  in  the  year,  usually 
numbering  three  or  four  young 
ones,  born  in  May  or  June. 

Feeding  entirely  on  worms, 
grubs,  and  insects,  the  mole  is 
harmless  and  useful  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  But  it  does  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  in  burrowing 
among  newly-sowm  seed,  and  mole 


Mole,  Louis  ^Iathieu,  Comte 
(1 781-1 S55).  French  statesman. 
Born  in  Paris,  Jan.  24,  17S1,  his 

y^o  ^ 

in  1806  became  „  Comte  Mole, 

^  £  Frencn  statesman 

master  of  re¬ 
quests  to  Napoleon.  In  1S09  he  was 
made  a  count,  and  four  vears  later 
minister  of  Justice.  On  the  restora¬ 
tion,  Louis  XVIII  accepted  his 
allegiance  and  confirmed  his  title, 
appointing  him  minister  of  marine 
in  1815.  With  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  but  finding  his 
hands  tied  by  Talleyrand,  he  re¬ 
signed.  In  1836  he  became  premier, 
but,  quarrelling  with  Guizot  and  in 
open  hostility  to  Thiers,  he  was 


sidcrable  damage. 

Mole.  Pigmented  spot  on  the 
skin,  usually  raised,  and  covered 
with  hair.  Removal  involves  sur¬ 
gical  or  electrical  treatment.  Some 
moles  tend  to  malignant  change  in 
later  fife. 


casts  are  both  unsightly  and  incon¬ 
venient  in  fields  and  gardens,  with 
the  result  that  in  most  districts  the 
mole  is  relentlessly  trapped.  See 
Mole  Shrew. 

Mole  (Lat.  moles,  mass).  Jetty 
projecting  from  the  land  into 


unable  to  make  headway  against 
the  opposition,  and  resigned  in 
1839.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1855. 

Mole,  Mathieu  (1584-1656). 
A  French  politician.  A  son  of 
fidouard  Mole,  a  lawyer  wLo  had 
helped  Henry  IV  to  secure  the 


Mole.  Name  given  to  a  large, 
widely  distributed  family  of  in¬ 
sectivorous  mammals  {Talpidae). 


Mole.  Specimen  of  the  common 
European  variety 


water  and  serving  as  a  pier,  or  as 
a  pier  and  breakwater  combined. 
It  follows  that  the  top  surface 
must  be  formed  to  accommodate 
traffic,  and  that  at  least  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  length  boats  may  moor 
or  berth  alongside  for  loading  or 
discharging  cargoes. 

The  terms  mole  and  pier  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately, 
but  strictly  speaking  the  former  is 
of  solid  construction.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  moles  follow's  that  of 


throne,  he  was  educated  at  Orleans 
and  became  a  lawyer.  Prominent 
in  public  affairs  during  the  time 
of  Richelieu,  in  1641  he  was  made 
president  of  the  parlement  in  Paris- 
He  was  its  spokesman  when  the 
members  withstood  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Mazarin,  and  his  conduct 
in  Aug.,  1648,  in  defying  an  angi-y 
mob,  proved  him  a  man  of  courage. 
He  acted  as  a  peacemaker  during 
the  Fronde,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1656. 
Mole  left  some  Memoirs  which 


The  European  mole  {Talpa  euro- 
paea),  common  in  Great  Britain,  is 
about  6  ins.  in  length  and  covered 
with  velvety  greyish -black  fur. 
The  hairs  are  set  vertically  in  the 
skin,  a  distinct  advantage  to  a 
burrowing  animal,  as  they  will  lie 
in  any  direction ;  the  body  is 
rounded,  and  the  fore  limbs  are 
short  and  provided  with  singularly 
long  and  strong  claws.  The  for¬ 
ward  position  and  the  paddle- like 
action  of  these  limbs  make  them 
powerful  digging  instruments.  The 
nose  is  pointed,  the  eyes  very  small, 
and  the  external  ears  absent.  A 
curious  skeletal  feature  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  breastbone,  which  is 
keeled  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
bird,  and  extended  so  far  forward 
and  upw^ard  as  to  involve  the  collar 
bones.  The  muscular  development 
of  the  mole  is  remarkable  for  so 
small  an  animal. 


certain  types  of  breakwaters. 

A  harbour  may  be  formed  by 
constructing  two  moles,  the  outer 
ends  of  which  approach  each 
other,  leaving  a  sufficient  opening 
for  the  safe  passage  of  vessels  in 
and  out ;  in  other  cases  a  single 
mole  may  serve  the  purpose. 
Moles  are  sometimes  constructed 
with  the  storm  side  at  a  high  level 
and  the  lee  side  at  a  lower  level,  so 
as  to  provide  shelter  and  berthing 
accommodation  for  vessels  free 
from  the  effect  of  breakers.  See 
Breakwater ;  Harbour. 

Mole.  River  of  England.  It 
rises  in  Balcomhe  forest,  N.  Sussex, 
and  flows  30  m.  through  Surrey  to 
the  Thames  near  Molesey.  It  flows 
through  the  Dorking  Gap  in  the 
N.  Downs  between  Dorking  and 
Leatherhead,  near  which  in  dry 
seasons  the  water  disappears  in 
holes  called  the  Swallows. 


were  published  1855-57. 

Mole  Cricket  {Grijllotalpa  gryl- 
lotaJpa).  Orthopterous  (straight- 
winged)  insect,  common  in  Central 
and  S.  Europe,  less  frequently 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  cricket  tribe,  fives 
underground,  and  preys  upon 
worms,  insects,  and  vegetation.  It 
resembles  the  mole  in  habits,  and 
its  broad,  modified  fore  limbs  form 
excellent  digging  implements.  The 
insect  is  nearly  2  ins.  long,  yellow¬ 
ish -brovm  in  colour,  and  covered 
with  fine,  downy  hair.  It  is  known 
to  take  occasional  flights  by  night. 

Molecular  Weight.  Ratio  of 
the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  any 
substance  to  the  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  A  gram-molecule 
is  the  mass  of  a  substance  in  grams 
which  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
molecular  weight. 
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Molecule  (Lat.  moles,  a  mass). 
Smallest  particle  of  any  substance 
■wMch  can  exist  independently  and 
still  retain  its  distinctive  chemical 
properties.  In  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  as  evolved  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  the  mole¬ 
cules  are  pictured  as  perfectly  elas¬ 
tic,  spherical  bodies,  small  in  size 
compared  with  the  spaces  between 
them,  moving  rapidly  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  frequently  colliding.  The 
average  speed  of  their  motion 
corresponds  to  temperature,  their 


Mole  Rat.  Specimen  of  the  South 
European  rodent  resembling  a  mole 


impact  on  the  walls  of  a  container 
to  pressure.  At  0°  0  and  760®  Hg 
pressure,  one  c.c.  of  any  gas  con¬ 
tains  some  2‘6868  x  10^®  mole¬ 
cules;  their  average  speed  varies 
from  about  f  mile  (xenon)  to  over 
li).  mile  (hydrogen)  per  second; 
the  average  distance  travelled  be¬ 
tween  collisions  (mean  free  path) 
is  a  few  millionths  of  a  cm.,  from 
100  to  900  times  the  effective 
diameter  of  an  individual  molecule. 

Each  molecule  of  any  given  sub¬ 
stance  is  made  up  of  individual 
atoms  of  chemical  elements  com¬ 
bined  in  a  fixed  proportion.  The 
molecular  weight  is  the  sum  of  the 
separate  weights  of  the  constituent 
atoms.  For  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids  in  liquid  solution,  the  mole¬ 
cular  weight  can  he  found  experi¬ 
mentally  and  the  exact  number  of 
atoms  in  each  molecule  deduced. 
Thus  ammonia  has  one  atom  of 
nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen 
(NHg) ;  hydrogen  peroxide,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  two  of 
oxygen  (HgOa) ;  cane  sugar,  12 
atoms  of  carbon,  22  of  hydrogen 
and  11  of  oxygen  (CjaHagOn).  The 
ability  of  carbon  atoms  to  join 
together  in  long  chains  and  ring 
systems  leads  to  the  large  and 
complicated  molecules  of  organic 
chemistry  (see  Plastics). 

The  chemical  behaviour  and 
physical  properties  of  a  substance 
are  closely  related  to  its  molecular 
structure,  including  not  only  the 
number  and  kind  of  different  atoms 
present  but  also  their  exact  ar¬ 
rangement  in  space.  For  crystal¬ 
line  solids  the  distinction  between 
separate  molecules  largely  dis¬ 
appears  ;  the  atomic  nuclei  are 


arranged  in  a  fixed  geometrical 
pattern  (the  crystal  lattice),  and 
in  a  sense  each  crystal  becomes  one 
large  molecule.  See  Brownian 
Movements  ;  Chemistry  ;  Crystal¬ 
lography  ;  Gas ;  Valency. 

Molenbeek  S,  Jean.  Town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant. 
A  suburb  and  commune  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  it  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  ca])ital, 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Sonne. 
The  Canal  de  Charleroi  has  an 
important  dock  here,  and  there 
are  industries  in  textiles,  soap,  liy. 
materials,  metal  works,  etc. 

Mole  Rat  {Spalax).  Genua  of 
rodents,  related  to  tlie  rata,  but 
resembling  moles  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  w^ell  ad  allied 
to  a  subterranean  life,  with  smalt 
eyes  and  ears.  They  are  blind ,  their 
eyes  being  beneath  the  skin.  They 
burrow  underground,  seeking  the 
roots  and  bulbs  on  which  they 
feed.  The  typical  species  (/S’. 
lyplilus)  is  found  throughout  S.E. 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

Mole  St.  Nicolas.  Harbour  of 
Haiti,  near  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island.  It  stands  on  a  deep  bay 
enclosed  by  a  peninsnla  of  the  same 
name,  overlooking  the  Windward 
Passage  between  San  Domingo 
and  Cuba.  N.  of  the  town  is  Cape 
St.  Nicolas. 

Molesey  or  Moulsby.  Name 
of  two  parishes,  East  and  West,  in 
Surrey,  England,  forming  part  of 
the  Esher  urban  district.  They 
stand  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  2  m.  W.  of  Kingston, 
and  are  served  by  Hampton  Court 
rly.  stn.  A  regatta  is  held  yearly. 
Near  here  the  Mole  enters  the 
Thames,  hence  the  name.  Pop, 
(1951)  E.,  6,815;  W.,  7,525. 

Mole  Shrew  or  Short-tailed 
Shrew.  Insectivorous  mammal, 
related  to  the  true  moles,  atul 


Mole  Shrew.  The  small  insec¬ 
tivorous  mammal  found  in  N.  America 
and  Japan 


found  in  N.E.  America.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  closely  resembles  the 
common  mole,  but  is  much 
smaller.  It  burrows  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  feeds  upon 
small  worms,  mice,  and  insects. 
See  Shrew. 

MolesHn.  Term  applied  to  the 
velvety  fur  of  the  mole  and  to  a 
cloth  resembling  it.  The  best  real 


moleskins  are  da.rk  blue,  and  c‘ome 
from  the  Cambridgeshire  Pens. 
The  cloth  is  a  strong,  soft  cotton 
fustian,  used  for  labourers’  (ilothes, 
gun-cases,  etc.  The  surface  is 
shaved  before  dyeing.  See  Fur. 

Molesworth,  Mary  Louisa 
(1839-1921).  A  British  author. 
She  was  born  in  Holland  in  May, 


Mary  L.  Molesworth, 
British  author 
Elliott  A'  Ery 


1839,  the 
daughter  of 
Charles 
Augustus 
Stewart.  Writ¬ 
ing  stories  from 
e-  h  i  I  d  h  o  o  d  , 
she  developecl 
a  gcuiius  for 
writing  for  the 
young.  Many 
of  her  books 
\v(5i’o  written 


under  the  pen-name  of  Fnnia  Gra¬ 
ham.  In  1861  she  married  IHcbard 
Molesworth  (d.  1900),  a  nephew 
of  tlie  7th  Viseonnt  Molesworth, 
Her  story,  Lover  and  Husband, 
appeared  in  1869,  and  notable  in  a 
long  list  of  its  snexiessorH  are  Car¬ 
rots,  1876;  The  Cuckoo  Clock, 
1877  ;  The  Adventures  of  Herr 
Baby,  1881;  The  Laurel  Walk, 
1898  ;  The  Story  of  a  Year,  1910. 
She  died  July  2 1,  1921. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William 
( 1810-55 ),  A  British  politician. 
Born  in  London,  Ma.y  23,  1810,  he 
succeeded  t  o 
his  f  a  t  h  e  r ’s 
baronetcy  in 
1823,  and  in 
1  8  3  2  was 
elected  M.P.  for 
East  Cornwall. 

In  1835  he 
founded  The 
London  Ke- 
view  and  incor¬ 
porated  it  with 
The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Koviow,  assisted  by  J.  S.  Mill 
as  editor.  A  stauncli  Radical, 
ho  reproBonlod  Leeds,  1837-41, 
and  Southwark,  1845-55.  In 
1853  he  entered  Aberdeen’s  (iab- 
inet  as  first  commissioner  of 
works,  in  which  capacity  he  for¬ 
warded  the  building  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge.  He  had  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  colonial  mat¬ 
ters,  and  much  was  hoped  from 
his  appointment  as  colonial  seesro- 
tary  in  July,  1855,  but  ho  died 
Oct.  22  in  that  year. 

Molfetta.  Harbour  of  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Bari.  It  is  on  the 
Adriatic  16  m.  by  rly.  N.W.  of 
Bari,  has  shipbuilding  yards,  and 
trades  in  wine,  oil,  almonds,  and 
nitre.  Its  Romancsciuo  church  of 
S.  Corato  dates  from  the  I3th  coii- 
tury.  Pop.  (1951)  54,576. 


Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
British  politician 
A/tor  Sir  J.  IF.  (Jordon 


MOLIERE:  CREATOR  OF  MODERN  COMEDY 

A.  A.  Tilley,  M.A.,  Author  o£  From  Montaigne  to  Moli^re 
This  Encyclopedia  contains  articles  on  Molitre  s  plays.  See 
Comedy  ;  France :  Literature  ,  and  articles  on  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
other  preat  names  in  French  Literature 


Jean  Baptiate  Poquelin,  called 
Moliero,  the  creator  and  the  great¬ 
est  master  of  modern  comedy,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  Jan.,  1622,  a  son  of 
Jean  Poquelin,  an  upholsterer,  who 
was  employed  by  the  court  and 
was  apparently  in  affluent  circum- 
stances.  His  mother  was  Marie 
Cresse,  and  he  was  educated  at  the 
fashionable  college  of  Clermont, 
where  he  studied  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  He  was  destined  for 
his  father’s  business,  but  at  the  age 


his  imagination  and  gives  the 
dominating  colour  to  his  work. 
We  laugh  at  Tartuffe  even  while 
we  fear  him  ;  we  laugh  at  Alceste 
even  while  we  pity  him.  In  the 
one  Moliere  shows  us  the  ridiculous 
side  of  a  criminal,  in  the  other  the 
ridiculous  side  of  a  lovable  man 
of  Virtue. 

But  he  aspires  to  correct  men 
as  w’cll  as  amuse  them,  so  he  ridi¬ 
cules  their  vices  and  follies,  especi¬ 
ally  those  which  threaten  the  social 


of  twenty-one,  having  conceived 
a  strong  passion  for  the  stage, 
ho  founded  with  some  friends 
a  theatrical  company,  L’llluatre 
Theatre,  whudi  played  unsuccess¬ 
fully  at  Paris  for  two  years.  They 
then  tried  their  fortunes  in  the 
provinces,  and  after  five  years  of 
struggle  and  hardship  achieved  a 
considerable  dramatic  reputation. 
In  1058  they  returned  to  Paris,  and 
two  years  later  wore  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

In  1059  Moliere  made  his  ddbut 
in  social  comedy  with  Les  Prec- 
ieusea  Ridicules,  and  in  1002  he 
produced  his  first  great  comedy, 
L’ICcolo  dcs  Femmes.  In  the  same 
year  ho  married  Armande  Be j  art, 
a  girl  of  twenty.  She  was  a 
co(3.uotte  and  the  marriage  was  un¬ 
happy.  Moliere’s  x>dncipal  plays 
besides  the  two  already  mentioned 
are  Le  Tartuffe,  1004;  Don  Juan, 
1005;  Lo  Misanthrope,  1606;  Am- 
jihitryon,  1008  ;  L’Avare,  1008;  Le 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  1070;  Les 
Femmes  savantes,  1072;  and  Le 
Malade  imaginaire,  1673.  Slighter, 
but  of  excellent  quality,  areL’^lcole 
dcs  Maris,  1661 ;  Le  Manage  forc6, 
1004;  L’ Amour  medecin,  1666; 
Lo  Medecin  malgre  lui,  1660;  Le 
Sicilicn,  1607  ;  and  the  remarkable 
Critique  do  I’lilcole  dea  Femmes, 
1603,  which  is  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  understanding  of 
Moliere’ s  conception  of  his  art. 

Moliero  was  a  first-rato  actor  of 
comedy,  his  acting,  like  Garrick’s, 
being  distinguished  for  vivacity  of 
expression  and  gesture.  He  was 
also  an  admirable  theatrical  mana¬ 
ger,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  sparing  no  pains  in 
the  rehearsal  of  his  pieces.  As  a 
writer  of  comedy,  he  is  unrivalled  in 
his  mastery  of  the  whole  gamut  of 
laughter,  from  the  most  delicate 
humour  to  the  broadest  farce. 
Though  in  many  of  his  plays,  from 
Le  Tartud'e  onwards,  there  is  a 
latent  element  of  tragedy,  it  is  the 
comic  aspect  of  life  that  inspires 


fabric  or  its  true  basis,  the  family. 
In  the  name  of  common-sense 
and  truth,  he  wars  against  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  superstition,  against 
atheism  and  libertinism,  against 
avarice,  egoism,  and  vanity,  against 
precieuses,  prudes,  •  poetasters, 
bores,  x^edants,  professional  hum¬ 
bugs,  smug  provincials,  and  smirk¬ 
ing  courtiers.  Misled  by  the  titles 
of  some  of  his  plays,  e.g.  Le 
Misanthrope,  L’Avare,  Le  Malade 
imaginaire,  some  critics  have  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  creating  abstract 
types  rather  than  individuals  But 
his  great  characters,  Tartuffe,  Bon 
Juan,  Alceste,  Celimene,  Harpagon, 
have  the  breadth,  the  complexity, 
the  individuality  of  real  life.  As 
for  his  minor  characters,  he  creates 
them  at  a  single  stroke.  They  are 
alive  the  moment  they  appear  on 
the  stage. 

A  special  word  is  due  to  his  fe¬ 
male  servants.  Honest,  loyal,  and 
outspoken,  the  very  embodiments 
of  common-sense,  they  stand  for 
Moliere’s  hatred  of  affectation  and 
intellectual  arrogance  ;  they  are 
the  representatives,  so  to  speak,  of 


From  a  porlrall  of 
lobrun’s  school 


Moliere,  irom  the  bust  by  J.  A.  Houdon 

Comrdie  Fran^aise,  Paris 

his  comic  muse.  Further,  his 
characters  are  true  to  nature. 
There  are  no  super-men  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  broader  farces,  no  cari¬ 
catures.  Just  as  in  real  life,  they 
are  judged  differently  by  different 
readers  and  different  ages  ;  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  their 
absol  ute  fidelity.  Some  of  his  plays, 
e.g.  Bon  Juan,  L’Avare,  Le  Bour¬ 
geois  gentilhomme,  in  their  loose¬ 
ness  of  construction  bear  witness 
to  the  hurry  in  which  they  were 
written,  but  when  Moliere  had 
time  at  his  disposal  he  could  build 
up  his  drama  with  a  master’s  hand. 
If  his  denouements  are  often  weak 
and  mechanical,  it  is  because  he 
cares  even  more  for  life  than  for 
art.  His  feeling  for  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect,  for  movement  and  action,  is 
unrivalled.  Even  when  there  is 
little  or  no  external  action,  as  in 
Le  Misanthrope,  the  dramatic 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  action, 
though  chiefly  internal,  is  developed 
in  a  strictly  logical  sequence. 

Moliere’s  language,  though  mostly 
admirable,  is  occasionally,  under 
the  pressure  of  time,  involved  or 
careless.  This  has  proved  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  some  critics,  but  its 
dramatic  qualities  make  it  a  joy  to 
actors.  His  versification  at  its  best 
is  easy,  spirited,  and  vigorous. 
L’^ltourdi,  1053,  his  earliest 
comedy,  is  brilliantly  written 
throughout,  and  in  the  vers  libres 
of  Amphitryon  he  shows  the  highest 
skill  of  the  versifier’s  art.  Moliere 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1673,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  behind 
the  church  of  S.  Joseph. 

Bibliography.  Works,  13  vols., 
ed.  E.  Despois  and  P.  Mesnard, 
1873-93,  Eng.  trans.  C.  H.  Wall, 
1901,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  1907  ;  Lives, 
L.  Moland,  1867;  H.  M,  Trollope, 
1905  ;  E.  Rigal,  2  vols.,  1908  ;  A.  A. 
Tilley,  1921 ;  J.  Palmer,  1930. 
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Molina,  Luis  (1536-1600).  A 
Spanish  theologian.  He  was  born 
at  Cuenca,  and  became  a  Jcsnit. 
He  was  lor  20  years  professor  of 
theology  at  Evora.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  Madrid,  where  he  died 
Oct.  12,  1600.  His  chief  literary 
work,  the  Agreement  of  Freewill 
with  the  Gifts  of  Grace,  1588,  in 
which  he  seeks  to  harmonise  the 
freedom  of  the  will  with  divine 
predestination,  led  to  a  long  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Molinists  and 
adherents  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Molinos,  Miguel  ue  (1628-96). 
Spanish  mystic.  He  was  born  at 
Muniesa,  Aragon,  in  June,  1628, 
became  a  priest,  and  in  1665  went 
to  Rome.  Here  he  published  a 
book  called  The  Spiritual  Guide, 
1675,  which  taught  an  extreme 
form  of  cpiictism,  for  which  ho 
was  condemned  in  1687  by  the 
Inquisition  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  He  died  Dee.  28,  1696. 

Mollison,  James  Ai.lan  (b. 
1905).  British  airman.  Born  in 
Scotland,  Apr.  19,  1905,  Mollison 
was  commissioned  in  the  R.A.h. 


The  phylum  Mollusca  (Lat. 
molhisciis,  softish)  constitutes  one 
of  the  major  groups  of  the  inverte¬ 
brate  animals,  and  contains  the 
snails,  slugs,  whelks,  miisHels, 
squids,  and  cuttlchsh,  comprising 
ajjprox.  60,000  living  species. 

The  molluscs  are  essentially  bi¬ 
laterally  symmetrical  animals  with 
unaegmented  bodies.  They  possess 
a  thickened  muscular  foot  which  is 
used  for  locomotion  and  is  situated 
ventrally.  Dorsally  there  is  a  vis¬ 
ceral  dome  or  hump  normally 
covered  by  a  shell  which  is  one  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  the 
phylum.  Another  structure  occur¬ 
ring  commonly  in  the  mollnscs  is 
the  radula,  a  rasp-  or  file-like  organ 
situated  in  the  mouth.  It  is  moved 
to  and  fro  producing  a  scraping 
action,  so  removing  food  material 
from,  for  example,  the  face  of  a  rock. 

The  earliest  molluscs  undoubt¬ 
edly  occurred  in  the  sea  and  some 
are  found  as  fossils  in  the  Cam¬ 
brian  rocks.  During  the  Devonian 
period  they  began  to  inhabit 
iresh  water,  and  in  the  Carboni- 
fei-oiis  the  land.  At  the  present 
time  both  gastropods  and  bivalves 
occur  in  fi’csli  water,  whereas  only 
gastropods  have  become  adapted 
for  life  on  land. 


at  the  age  of  18.  Ho  transfiu'rcd 
to  the  reserve  after  five  years,  and 
joined  C.  E.  Kingsford-Smith 
(f/.y.)  as  an  air  mail  pilot  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Mollison  first  became 
famous  in  1931  with  a  record  solo 
flight  to  England  of  8  da^ys  19|  lira. 
The  following  year,  he  llew  from 
England  to  Capo  Town  in  4  days 
1 7  hrs.  (this  was  also  the  first  ^vest- 
coast  llight  to  the  Cape),  and  made 
in  a  light  aero  [Jane  the  first  solo 
cast  to  west  crossings  of  the  North 
(Aug.,  1932)  and  South  (heb., 
1933)  Atlantic.  With  Amy  John¬ 
son  (q.v.),  to  whom  he  was  married 
1932-38,  ho  again  flew  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  Aug.,  1933  (the  first  direct 
flight  from  Grt'at  Britain  to  the 
C.kA.),  and  also  led  the  field  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  1934  Mae- 
Robertson  race  to  Australia  (Eng¬ 
land  to  India  in  22  hrs.).  Molli- 
son’s  next  record  flight,  Oct., 
1936,  was  New  York-Newfound- 
land- London  (caiast  to  coast,  9  hrs. 
20  mins.).  In  the  Second  Great 
War  Mollison  became  a  ferry  pilot 
with  Air  Transport  Auxiliary,  and 
received  the  M.B.E.  in  1916. 


The  following  is  an  outline  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  Mollusiia  : 

Class  1.  SOLEMOGASTRES.  ThcHC 
are  highly  primitive  molluscis  (c.f/. 
Ncomenia)  having  a  worrn-likc^ 
body  and  no  shell.  They  po.ssess  a 
heart  enclosed  within  a  piu’iear- 
dium  and  a  nervous  syslicm  whie.li 
is  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

Class  2.  kLAOorrioitA.  This  class 
comprises  the  Chitons ;  its  nn'rabers 
have  a  broad  flat  foot  and  a  cal- 
caroous  shell  of  eight  plates. 

Class  3.  CASTRoroDA.  Odiis  is 
the  largest  class,  and  shows  typi¬ 
cally  an  asymmetrical  condition 
owing  to  the  atrophy  or  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  organs  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  left  side.  Gastropoda  usually 
possess  a  shell  coiled  in  a  helicoid 
or  corkscrew  spiral,  a  ihicketted 
muscular  foot,  a  head  bearing 
paired  tentacles  and  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  with  a  well-developed  ra¬ 
dula.  The  class  may  bo  divided 
into  three  orders  : 

(a)  Prosobranchia  (Strepto- 
neura).  The  nervous  system  shows 
a  typical  figure  of  eight  owing  to 
the  twisting  or  torsion  of  the  vis¬ 
ceral  hump,  e.g.  the  limpet  and 
the  wluilk.  (h)  Opisthobranchia 
(Enthyneura).  Owing  to  detorsion 
the  opening  of  the  mantle  cavity 


tends  to  face  baclcwards  ;  the 
shell  is  often  internal  or  abscsit, 
e.g.  the  sea-liari^  and  fhe  sea-slug. 
{(')  Pulmonafu.  (Enthyneura).  In 
this  ordc'r  the  gills  aix'  aBsent  and 
thc!  man  lie  cavity  acts  a,s  a  lung. 
Most  of  th('.  land  and  rresh-walier 
snails  are  pulmona4(\s. 

Class  4.  Sgaiuiocoda.  This  is  a 
small  class  whose'  UKunhers  have  a 
straight  tubular  she'll.  An  exa,mple 
is  Donialiiim,  the  cdepluint  tusk 
shell. 

C4ass5.  LAMEIililHRANGlIlA  (IMc- 
eypoda,  or  tli(‘,  Bivalve's).  Mollusca 
posse'SHing  a.  slu'll  of  two  valves, 
oiu'  on  ('ach  side  of  the  body, 
whi(‘h  is  normally  e'ompre'sse'd 
laterally,  ^fbe'y  ai’ei  bilat('i*ally 
symmetrie'al  aaid  have'  no  delinite 
hcad.  Jhe  ('hiiss  inclueles  musH('ls, 
cockles,  oysters,  a-nd  the'  ('lamM. 

Class  6.  Ceimi Ai.opoDA.  Thc 
main  pail-  of  the  fool-  is  situated 
a-i‘e)iiud  t-lie'  mouth  atul  is  divided 
into  a,  number  of  sueke'r-lx'aring 
arms.  JJie  hIu'U  is  in  some  ahsc'ut 
or  nidiuu'uta-ry,  in  otlu'i’s  well 
deve'lope'd.  Exainple'S  ine-lueh'  the 
eiutl-lelish,  t-lu'  oe.(,opus,  ami  the 
nantiluH.  Impoi'tn,nt  Ibssil  grenips, 
tiu'  Aitimonite's  and  l-lu'  Be'h'miie's, 
are  I'ound  in  tlu'  Pa-Iaoer/oie' and  es- 
p('<!iaJly  in  tlu'  M(*HO/-oi(i  rocks. 

Apa-rt-  (Tom  f-lu'  c'luiraie'tcristic. 
hIk'II,  most  molluscs  e'au  Ix'  distin- 
guislu'el  {we  illus.)  by  the'ir  pos- 
se'ssiou  e)r  a-  soft  boely  which  to 
va-rying  e'xU'uts  is  ('uvcloped  in  a 
fold  ofliiHSue  known  a-s  tlu'  manilc. 
Between  this  and  the'  boely  f-lu're'  is 
the  mantle  ca-vii-y,  in  whieih  a-re 
situaUal  f-lu'  re'spira-tory  organs 
naim'd  cU'nidia-  (Gre'C'k,  e'omb)  or 
gills.  In  thc  biva-lve'H  the'  ma.nile 
consisf-s  of  a  thin  la,y(*r  of  tissue' 
with  e'pitlu'lia.l  c('I1h  <m  e'itlu'r  side 
and  it  ma,y  be'  proh'uge'el  a.t  the' 
posterior  e'ud  te>  form  a,  pair  of 
tubular  organs,  f-lu'  siphnus 
threjugh  whicl)  \va,t('r  a.nd  food  ma¬ 
terial  arc  take'u  in  and  i)assed  out. 
TlU'se'  siphons  are'  e'si'oe.ially 
noti('eable'  in  those'  molluscs  whicli 
burrow  de'Cply  in  sand  e»r  mud,  c,g, 
cockh^H,  Telliim-,  a,nd  Mya-,  wht're'a-s 
no  tubular  siphon  is  to  be  found  in 
muHsels,  oyst-e'rs,  or  se;allopH,  all  of 
whi(h  oee'ur  ('itlu'r*  atta-<'lu'(l  to 
re'eiks,  in  shalle'w  mud,  or  free- 
swimming. 

Idle  molluse'au  shell  is  sec-re'tcd 
by  the  ('('lls  on  the  emtsieh'  of  thc 
manih'  a,nd  by  the  ('pitiu'lium  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  outside'  off-lu'  visceral 
mass.  The'  shell  ce)nsists  of  two 
ma,in  parts,  the  periostrat'um,  or 
oute'rmost  laye'r  of  e'einchioliu,  a 
horny  substaiu'e  allienl  te)  chitin, 
aiul  a  se'rie'H  of  iiirn'i*  layers  laid 
de)wn  lateu*  anel  e'omposc'el  mainly 
of  crystal liu('  eahiium  carbonate. 


MOLLUSCA:  A  GROUP  OF  INVERTEBRATES 

E.  B.  Trueman  B.Sc 

A  descfiption  of  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  the  fi^rowp 
of  livinfi  creatures  called  violliiscs.  More  detailed  descriptions  of 
particular  species  are  given  under  Bivalves ;  Cephalopoda ; 
Gastropoda  ;  Oyster  ;  Slag  ;  Snail,  etc. 
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Thcso  inner  layerH  arc  generally 
lorincd  ot  at  loawt  two  layers  in 
whieli  there  may  be  considerable 
(lidcrenees  in  the  exact  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  crystals.  The  perio- 
straeum,  whic.h  is  thin,  is  secreted 
by  tlu'  e[)ithelial  cells  situated 
along  the  edge  of  the  mantle  and 
(iovers  the  sliell  and  gives  pro- 
teef/ion  to  it  from  ero.sion. 

Tlie  crystalline  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  of  the  inner  layers  is  in  the 
form  of  either  caleito  or  aragonite. 
Most  shells  possess  only  one  of 
these  crystalline  forms  although  a 
few  have  both  types  present  in 
separate  layers,  e..g.  the  scallop. 
Whereas  it  is  known  that  the  shell 
is  formed  from  the  secretion  of 
calcium  carbonate  by  the  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  of  the  mantle,  the  pre¬ 
cise  maniKir  of  deposition  of  these 
varying  crystaJline  structures  and 
t-he  conditions  which  determine 
th(‘-  presence  of  ealcite  or  aragonite 
have  not  been  ascertained. 

In  the  gastropods  respiration  is 
typically  carried  out  by  a  pair  of 
gill-like  structures,  the  ctenidia. 
In  the  primitive  condition  these 
were  paired  structures,  one  on  the 
right  and  one  on  the  left  side,  with¬ 
in  the  mantle  cavity,  but  in  the 
majority  that  of  the  right  side  is 
alone  retained.  By  the  anti- 
c-lockwise  twisting  or  tor.sion  of  the 
visceral  huni])  this  ctenidium  be¬ 
comes  situated  on  the  left  front 
.side  of  the  animal.  Some  of 
the  ga,stropods  have  developed 
secondary  external  “gills”  often 
arranged  m  a  circlet  around  the 
anus,  vjj.  Doris,  the  sea'.slng.  The 
laud  snails  and  many  of  those 
pulmonates  which  occur  in  fresh 
water  have  no  ctenidium  and 
rcsx)iro  through  the  wall  of  the 
mantle  cavity  which,  apart  from  a 
small  opening  to  the  exterior,  is 
completely  enclosed  and  functions 
as  a  pulmonary  air-filled  sac  or 
lung.  The  cephalopods  also  respire 
by  means  of  ctenidia  within  the 
mantle  cavity. 

The  bivalves  possess  a  pair  of 
ctenidia  inside  the  mantle  and  on 
either  side  of  the  foot ;  each  one  is 
composed  of  two  plates  or  laminae, 
and  upon  the  exact  form  of  these 
the  classification  of  the  group  is 
generally  based.  Respiration  is 
by  a  flow  of  water  over  these  gills 
and  also  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mantle.  The  main  function  of 
the  ctenidia  in  the  bivalves  is, 
however,  concerned  with  feeding, 
for  they  are  ciliated  and  cause  a 
flow  of  water  in  a  definite  direction 
from  the  inhalant  siphon.  These 
gills  divide  the  mantle  cavity  into 
inhalant  and  exhalant  chambers, 
the  former  being  ventral  and  some¬ 


times  anterior.  The  water  is  thus 
strained  through  a  sieve  of  tissue 
between  these  chambers,  leaving 
particles  of  food  suspended  on  the 
gill.  This  food,  together  with  some 
mucus  that  is  secreted,  is  passed 
to  the  mouth  hy 
ciliary  action 
where  it  is  sorted 
out  by  the  thick¬ 
ened  lips  or  labial 
palps.  Research 
has  confirmed 
that  feeding  in 
the  bivalves  is 
purely  quantita¬ 
tive,  the  selective 
mechanism  being 
one  in  which  the 
smaller  masses 
only  are  passed 
to  the  mouth  irre¬ 
spective  of  their 
food  value.  This 
method  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  called  filter 
feeding. 

Gastropods 
generally  obtain 
their  food  by 
scraping  with  the 
radula  but  some  are  filter  feeders. 
The  cephalopods  have  a  pair  of 
horny  Jaws,  rather  like  the  beak 
of  a  parrot,  which  are  situated  at 
the  mouth. 

Some  molluscs  arc  carnivorous, 
e.(j.  the  whelk,  some  herbivorous, 
e.g.  the  limpet,  some  omnivorous. 
Teredo,  or  ship  worm,  is  one  of  the 
few  animals  able  to  digest  wood 
directly.  It  bores  into  the  wood¬ 
work  of  ships  and  piers  by  a  ro¬ 
tating  movement  of  its  shell, 
forming  a  tube  through  the  wood. 

The  Digestive  System 

Digestion  in  the  mollusca  is  both 
extracellular  and  intracellular.  In 
the  gastropods  salivary  glands  and 
a  large  liver  (hepato-pancreas)  are 
always  present.  The  bivalves  show 
an  interesting  modification  asso¬ 
ciated  with  filter  feeding.  They 
possess  a  crystaUine  style  in  the 
stomach  or  anterior  part  of  the 
intestine  which  rotates  by  the 
action  of  cilia.  The  free  end  of  the 
style  projects  into  the  stomach 
and  is  constantly  worn  away  by 
friction,  releasing  into  the  stomach 
amylase  for  the  digestion  of  the 
carbohydrates  ;  the  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  are  digested  intracellularly. 
This  is  a  very  effective  mechanism 
whereby  a  continuous  flow  of 
enzyme  is  produced  to  digest  food 
which  is  being  provided  in  a 
steady  stream  owing  to  the  method 
of  feeding. 

The  blood  of  molluscs  is  gener¬ 
ally  colourless  but  the  pigments 
haemocyanin  and  haemoglobin  are 


found  in  certain  forms,  the  latter 
in  the  common  fresh  water  snail 
Planorbis.  The  moUuscan  heart 
consists  of  one  or  two  auricles  and 
a  ventricle  and  is  enclosed  within 
the  pericardium,  a  specialised  part 


of  the  coelom,  which  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  kidneys. 

The  nervous  system  consists 
primitively  of  a  number  of  paired 
ganglia  and  their  connexions. 
This  condition  may  be  seen  in  the 
more  primitive  members  of  the 
phylum,  e.g.  the  Chiton.  The  gast¬ 
ropods  usually  have  a  pair  of  cere¬ 
bral  ganglia,  closely  united  and 
situated  over  the  gullet,  giving  off 
connectives  both  to  each  pedal 
ganglion  and  to  each  pleural  gan¬ 
glion.  The  connectives  between 
this  last  pair  of  ganglia  and  the 
parietal  ganglia  are  usually  in  a 
twisted  figure  of  eight  condition 
resulting  from  the  anti -clockwise 
torsion  of  the  visceral  hump.  In 
the  more  highly  developed  families 
a  secondary  symmetry  occurs,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  detorsion  or  to  the  short¬ 
ening  of  connectives.  The  twisted 
or  streptoneurous  condition  is 
found  in  the  limpet  and  the  whelk, 
the  euthyneurous  in  terrestrial 
snails  and  slugs. 

In  the  cephalopods  the  nervous 
system  is  much  more  highly  or¬ 
ganized  than  in  the  gastropods  or 
the  bivalves.  The  ganglia  of  the 
central  nervous  system  are  closely 
aggregated  around  the  oesophagus 
into  a  structure  which  may  be 
called  the  brain.  There  also  occur 
in  this  class  very  thick  nerve  fibres 
developed  to  produce  a  high  speed 
of  conduction  of  nervous  impulses. 
In  the  vertebrate  animals  this  is 
carried  out  by  the  development  of 
a  large  number  of  thin  nerve  fibres. 


A,  auricle  ,  Ao,  aorta,  in  which  blood  flows  from  the  ven¬ 
tricle  ;  An,  anus  ;  CG,  cerebral  ganglion ;  Ct,  ctenidium ; 
IJig  Gl,  digestive  gland  ;  E,  eye  ;  F,  foot ;  G,  gonad ;  GD, 
gono  duct,  from  gonad  to  mantle  cavity  ;  Int,  intestine  ; 
K,  kidney  ;  Ma,  sections  of  mantle  ;  Mo,  mouth  ;  PG, 
pedal  ganglion  ;  Par.  G,  parietal  ganglion  ;  Pen,  peri¬ 
cardium  ;  R,  radula  ;  SG,  salivary  gland  ;  T,  tentacle  ; 
U,  opening  of  ureter  into  mantle  cavity;  V,  ventncle; 
VG,  visceral  ganglion  ;  VH,  visceral  hump 

Mollusca.  Hypothetical  section  o£  a  primitive  mollusc 
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Among  tho  senses  organs  of  tho 
molluscs  are  :  (a)  statocysts,  organs 
of  balance  ;  (b)  osphraclia,  chomo- 
receptors  whose  function  would 
appear  to  be  to  test  the  condition 
of  the  water  which  enters  the 
mantle  cavity  ;  (c)  eyes,  very  well 
developed  in  the  cuttlefish  and  in 
certain  bivalves,  e.{/.  in  Pecten, 
the  scallop. 

Reproduction  in  molluscs  is 
sexual,  and  the  sexes  are  usually 
separate.  Copulation  takes  place 
in  the  ccphalopods  and  in  certain 
gastropods  which  have  a  penis. 
Development  from  the  egg  is 
typically  through  a  veliger  larva, 
which  is  free -swimming.  Tho 
molluscs  are  used  by  man  as  food. 
Many  species  are  edible,  though 
only  few,  e.ff.  oysters,  mussels, 
cockles,  whelks,  winkles,  and  cer¬ 
tain  land  snails,  are  eaten  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  shell  of  molluscs  is  of 
considerable  economic  value  :  e.ff. 
from  tho  shells  of  certain  bivalves 
mother-of-pearl  is  produced.  Some 
oysters  also  produce  pearls  (fj.v.). 

Bibliography,  Molluscs,  A.  IL. 
Cooke,  1895  ;  Moliusca,  P.  Pol- 
senocr,  1006  j  Guido  to  tho  Moliusca 
exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Dopai’t- 
ment  of  the  British  Museum,  1023  ; 
British  Snails,  A.  R.  Ellis,  1920. 

MoUuscum  Contagiosum.  A 

disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  small, 
white  tumours  caused  by  a  filter- 
passing  virus  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  various  parts  of  the  body, 
the  face  and  eyelids  being  often 
involved.  The  disease  is  conta¬ 
gious,  and  the  growths,  if  left 
alone,  persist  for  a  long  time,  but 
ultimately  tend  to  disai^pear  spon¬ 
taneously.  Treatment  consists  in 
incising  the  tumour,  squeezing  out 
the  contents,  and  disinfecting  the 
walls  of  the  containing  sac. 

MoUwitz,  Village  of  Silesia.  It 
is  7  m.  from  Brieg,  and  is  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  here,  April  10, 
1741,  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Prussians.  Frederick  tho  Great 
had  seized  Silesia,  and  early  in  1741 
the  Austrians  equipped  an  army 
to  recover  it.  Under  Neipperg  this 
marched  from  Neisse  towards 
Brieg,  thus  cutting  off  the  Prus¬ 
sians  from  their  base.  The  scat¬ 
tered  forces  of  the  latter  were  con¬ 
centrated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
the  two  armies  came  into  touch 
near  MoUwitz.  After  a  few  days 
spent  in  getting  into  position  the 
battle  began  on  April  10-  The 
Austrian  horsemen  attacked,  and 
the  Prussian  cavalry  was  routed, 
and  Frederick  himself  took  flight. 
However,  the  trained  Prussian  in¬ 
fantry  presented  a  far  tougher 
front,  and  the  Austrian  infantry 
suffered  greatly. 


Molly  Maguires,  Name  of  an 
Irish  secret  society  formed  in  1843 
in  CO.  Monaghan  for  tho  purpose  of 
intimidating  landlords.  Tho  name 
was  afterwards  applied  to  an 
Amorican-Trish  secret  society 
which  nourished  in  tho  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
1854-77.  In  1875  tho  Molly 
Maguires  engineered  a  general 
strike  in  that  region,  and  many 
crimes  wore  traced  to  them.  Ho 
serious  did  the  situation  become 
that  a  strong  effort  was  put  forth 
to  crush  tho  aocioty.  A  Pinkerton 
{qjv.)  detective  succoedod  in 
becoming  a  member  of  tho  organi¬ 
zation,  and  on  his  information  tlio 
leaders  wore  arrested,  convicted, 
and  aentoncod  to  death.  Tho 
society  then  soon  disappeared.  Hir 
A.  (Jonan  Doyle  based  his  story 
The  Valley  of  Fear  on  tluj  murders. 

Moloch.  Canaanito  fire-god,  tho 
Homitic  word  meaning  king.  Idiis 
Hoptuagint  spelling  represents  tho 
Hebrew  Moloch,  whose  worship, 
notably  under  Ahaz  and  Manas- 
seh,  involved  child-aacririco  and 
pyre-burning  (2  Kings  23).  Thescj 
were  sacrilices  to  Jahvoh,  and  tho 
rites  survived  among  tho  Jews  until 
a  late  period,  as  is  proved  by  reder- 
ences  to  them  by  Ezekiel  and 
Jeremiah.  The  burning  of  living 
children  in  a  brazen,  calf-h(mdo(l 
Moloch-imago  is  a  medieval  fable, 

Moloch  Horridus,  Atistralian 
lizard  of  the  family  Agamichio, 
also  called  spiny  lizard,  and  spiny 
or  thorny  devil,  Tho  U])por 
parts  are  liberally  armed  with 
homy  spines,  the  head  and  d(v 
pressed  body  aro  about  4|  Ins.  in 
length,  and  the  tail  about  3|  ins. 
Its  form  is  much  like  that  of  a  toad 
with  a  tail  added ;  and  when 
alarmed  it  increases  the  resem¬ 
blance  by  puffing  out  its  body, 
and  making  its  spines  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  protective  purposes.  Its 
broad  blotches  of  light  and  dark 
colour  harmonise  with  tho  soil  and 
can  be  varied  like  those  of  the 
chameleon,  but  to  a  much  less  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  its 
spines  being  purely  defensive.  Its 
food  consists  of  insects,  chiefly  ants. 
Sm  Lizard  colour  plate. 

Molokai.  One  of  tho  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  moun¬ 
tains,  scored  by  ravines  and  forest 
clad,  rise  to  3,000  ft.  Tho  leper 
settlement,  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Father  Damien  {q.v.),  is  in  tho 
middle  of  the  N.  coast.  The  people 
live  mainly  on  a  narrow  fertile 
strip  along  the  S.  coast.  Area, 
261  sq.  m.  Pop.  6,340. 

Molopo.  Former  tributary  of 
the  Orange  river,  S.  Africa.  It 
emerges  from  a  swallow  hole  in  the 


limestone  of  Marico  dist.,  near 
Mafoking,  and  ilows  W.,  forming 
tho  N.  boundary  of  Bechminaland. 
As  it  croHH(\s  tlie  Kalahari  dessert  it 
bocoines  a  dry  watercourse  which 
joins  liho  Ora.nge  riv<u*. 


Molotov,  Pe  rm. 

Molotov,  VYAdlllOHLAV  MlK- 
UAiLOViOH  (1).  1890).  Russian 
politician.  Molotov  (originally 

named  Seria-  . . 

bin)  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  tlie  '  . 

Ht.  Petersburg  ‘ 

Ik)ly  teehnie 
and  organized 
revolutionary 
s  t  u  (1  e  n  t 
groups.  In 
J917  bo  be¬ 
came  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the 
Pet rog  ra d 
Soviet  ex(uui- 


V.  M.  Molotov, 
Russian  politician 


tive(U)mnutU‘e,  and  was  ap])ointed 
Hc^e.retary  of  Ihi^  (iontral  committee 
of  the  (Jornmunists  of  tho  U.S.H.R. 
in  1921.  Molotov  Ixicame  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council  of  peopl(Vs  com- 
miHsars  in  H)39  and  was  nominated 
foreign  eotumissar  in  1939,  suc- 
eeoding  Litvinov.  In  that  y(iar 
ho  signed  tlio  Riisso-Gonuan  non- 
aggressiou  i>actwhi(4t  precipitated 
the  Second  (Jreaii  War.  In  194(1 
ho  visited  Berlin  lo  confer  with 
the  Njizi  leaders,  Iti  1941  ho 
resigned  his  chairmanslup  of  t;ho 
couiwsil,  but  retained  the  post  of 
fonsgn  (!ommiHsa,r  and  asHumed 
the  vic(’i - proi ni( n*sh i p. 

In  .July,  1941,  lu^  was  appointed 
viee-tdiairman  of  tlu'i  dehame  com- 
mittec!),  and  in  May,  1942,  signed  the 
twenty -yea,!'  Russo-BririMh  mutual 
assistaiuje  pact.  He  took  pai't  in 
all  tlie  important  war  eonfereuces 
and  was  the  hw,d(u,'  of  the  Russian 
delegation  at  Sun  f^'ama'seo  in 
April,  1945,  being  prc'H(mt  also  at 
PotH(lani  in  J  uly.  Molotov  was  one 
of  the  (iouneil  of  forcugn  ministers 
whioh  had  nuvdiingM  in  Loudon, 
Moscow,  and  Ihiris  dui’ing  I945-47. 
His  uncompromising  attitude  led 
to  frociuont  cdaslu^s  witli  the 
dedegatOH  of  tlie  wesl.orn  powers, 
lie  ceased  to  be  foreign  minist.er, 
1949,  but  remained  vic(^-pr(muer. 
On  Stalin’s  death,  he  again  Ix^caino 
foreign  minister,  1953  •  .od,  I  n  1957 
ho  was  sent  as  ambassiulor  to 
(dutcr  Mongolia. 

During  the  Russo- Finnish  War 
of  1939-40  his  name  was  used  for 
two  weapons— the  Molotov  cock¬ 
tail,  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid 
that  burst  into  flames  cm  contact 
with  air,  used  against  tanks  ;  and 
the  Molotov  bread  basket,  a 
container  fitted  with  a  parachute 
that  was  released  from  an  aero- 


MOLSHEIM 


pliino  and  opened  on  reaching  a 
I)roarrangcd  height  above  the 
ground,  releasing  a  shower  of 
inciondiary  bombs.  This  device  was 
first  nsed  by  the  Kussians. 

Molsheim,  Town  of  Alsace, 
Frainee.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  on  the  river  Breusch,  and 
is  a  rly.  junction.  The  buildings  in¬ 
clude  a  modern  town  hall  and 
several  churches,  including  a  fine 
llouKin  Catholic  one.  Until  1702 
there  was  a  noted  Jesuit  college 
hesre.  There  are  some  manufac¬ 
tures,  whi  le  the  vine  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Molteno,  Sir  John  Charles 
(1814-86).  iSouth  African  states¬ 
man.  Born  in  London,  June  5, 
1814,  he  went  to  8.  Africa  in  1831, 
and  engaged  in  business  and  farm¬ 
ing  at  the  Cape  and  at  Nelspoort. 
He  took  part  in  the  Kaffir  War  of 
1840,  and  sat  for  Beaufort  in  the 
first  Cape  parliament,  1854.  An 
aedivo  advocate  of  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Cape  Colony,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  premier 
when  it  was  conceded  in  1872.  He 
visited  England  in  connexion  with 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  conference  on 
uS.  African  affairs,  1876,  and  stood 
for  the  unification  of  S.  Africa,  but 
strong  dilTerences  of  opinion  led 
to  Moltono’s  dismissal  in  Fob., 
1878,  and  for  a  time  he  retired 
from  public  life.  In  1880  he  was 
returned  for  Victoria  West,  and 
resumed  the  office  of  colonial 
secretary,  but  in  1882  he  finally 
retiriHl,  being  rewarded  with  the 
K.C.M.C.  Ho  died  JSept.  1, 1886. 

Moltke,  H  ELML'i'ii  Karl  Bern- 
hard  VON  (1800-91).  German 
soldier.  The  founder  of  the  modern 


system  o  f 
m  i  I  i  t  a  r  y 
command  by 
devolution 
was  born  of 
noble  family 
at  Parchim, 

Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Oct. 

26,  1800.  ^  ^ 

W  I  e.  xr  mi  th  CoUIll  VOU  Moltke, 
ills  yourn  German  soldier 

was  spent  m 

JOenmark,  but  in  1822  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Prussian  service.  With 
bis  duties  be  combined  the  study 
of  history,  and  wrote  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  events  of  the  time.  In  1835 
he  accepted  an  offer  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey,^  and 
served  in  the  Balkans  and  Syria. 

Ho  rejoined  the  German  army 
in  1840,  and  in  1845  published  his 
history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1828-29,  a  military  classic.  In 
1845  he  married  an  Englishwoman, 
Mary  Burt.  After  holding  senior 
staff  appointments  at  Coblenz, 


1846,  and  Magdeburg,  1848,  he  was  h 
chosen  in  1855  as  adjutant  to  d 
Prince  Frederick  William  (after-  d 
wards  the  emperor  Frederick),  and  3 
with  him  visited  France,  Russia,  a 
and  England. 

In  1858  Moltke  became  chief  of  I 
the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  ( 
army.  He  based  his  plans  for  I 
possible  wars  on  military  history.  I 
When  war  came  against  Denmark  I 
in  1864,  his  plan  to  capture  the  i 
Danish  army  in  the  first  battle  i 
was  imperfectly  carried  out  by  i 
Wrangel,  the  commander  in  the  c 
field  ;  but  within  a  short  time  the  < 
Danes  had  been  driven  on  to  the 
island  of  Alsen  and  to  surrender,  i 
The  following  year  Moltke  out-  i 
lined  the  tactics  suited  to  the  new  ] 
breech-loading  rifle,  which  proved  i 
so  successful  in  the  Seven  Weeks’ 
War  against  Austria,  1866,  and  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71. 

In  both  wars  Moltke  remained  at 
the  headcLuarters  of  the  king,  who 
was  c.-in-c.  of  the  army,  the  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field  being  delegated 
to  three  army  commanders. 

In  1870  Moltke  was  created  a 
count,  and  in  1871  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag.,  He  remained  in 
office  until  1888,  supervising  the 
histories  of  his  campaigns,  and 
died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1891.  See 
Franco-Prussian  War ;  Seven 
Weeks’  War. 

Moltke,  Helmhth  Johannes 
Ludwig  VON  (1848-1916).  German 
soldier.  Nephew  of  the  great  von 
Moltke,  he  was  born  at  Gersdorff, 
Mecldenberg-Schwerin,  May  23, 
1848.  He  served  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  lecturer  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Berlin.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Wil¬ 
liam  II,  and  in  1906  became  general 
of  infantry  and  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  thus  being  the  real  generalis¬ 
simo  of  the  German  army  when 
the  First  Great  War  broke  out. 
Owing  to  the  failure  to  capture 
Paris,  he  was  superseded  by  Fal- 
kenhayn  in  Oct.,  1914.  He  died 
on  June  18,  1916. 

Molton,  South.  Borough  and 
market  town  of  Devon,  England. 

1  It  stands  on  the  Mole,  12  m.  S.E. 

'  of  Barnstaple.  The  chief  build- 
■  ings  are  the  fine  Perpendicular 
)  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
-  guildhall,  and  the  market  house. 

1  The  town  is  an  agricultural  centre, 
noted  for  its  annual  sheep  fair 
j  held  in  Aug. ;  industries  include 
3  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  aprons, 
r  etc.,  tanning,  and  dry  cleaning.  It 
1  was  given  a  corporation  in  1690. 
L,  It  was  then  and  later  a  centre 
r  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  while 
;  at  one  time  lace  also  was  made 


here.  At  one  period  it  sent  two 
members  to  parliament.  Market 
days,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  Pop.  (1951) 
3,125.  North  Molton  is  a  parish 
and  village,  3  m.  to  the  N.E. 

Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 
Islands  of  Indonesia.  They  are 
GUoIo  or  Halmahera,  Temate, 
Tidore,  Bachian,  Buru,  Ceram, 
Ambojma,  and  the  Banda  Islands. 
The  islands  cover  some  20,000  sq.  m. 
in  area,  40,000  sq.  m.  if  adjacent 
islands  are  included ;  est.  pop. 
893,400.  In  general  they  are  vol¬ 
canic  ;  and  there  are  active  cones 
on  Ternate,  Gilolo,  and  Banda. 

Ternate  consists  of  a  peak,  6,000 
ft.  above  sea  level,  and  has  the 
residence  of  the  sultan.  Ceram  ex¬ 
ports  sago,  Amboyna  cloves,  and 
the  Banda  Islands  nutmegs. 

The  Spice  Islands  were  known  by 
repute  long  before  European  ships 
reached  the  East  Indies,  and  their 
native  and  unique  products  were 
articles  of  trade  greatly  desired 
during  the  hliddle  Ages,  when  sea¬ 
soning  was  required  to  make  winter 
meat  palatable.  Two  Portuguese 
navigators,  Serrano  and  D’Ahreu, 
located  them  in  1512,  and  they  were 
Portuguese  from  1521  until  the 
natives  expelled  the  traders  in  1583 . 

In  1613  the  islands  were  acquired 
by  the  Dutch,  who  held  them 
(except  during  the  years  1810-16 
when  they  were  occupied  by  the 
British)  until  1942.  The  early 
Dutch  policy  was  marked  by  great 
secrecy  ;  to  maintain  the  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  supply  of  cloves,  the 
tree  was  exterminated  in  aU  the 
islands  except  Amboyna. 

On  Jan.  30,  1942,  Japanese  air¬ 
craft  bombed  Amboyna,  the  second 
largest  naval  and  air  base  in  the 
Netherlands  E.  Indies,  and  Jap¬ 
anese  troops  made  a  landing,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  garri¬ 
son  ;  but  all  organised  resistance 
had  been  overcome  by  Feb.  7. 
Halmahera  was  also  seized  by  the 
!  Japanese. 

Both  Halmahera  and  Ambo^ma 
I  were  attacked  repeatedly  by  Allied 
aircraft  during  1943  and  1944. 

\  On  Sept.  14,  1944,  U.S.  troops 
landed  on  Morotai,  and  they 
were  in  control  of  the  island 
!  by  the  17th,  the  Japanese  garrison 
j.  having  fled  to  the  hills.  It  be- 
0  came  an  important  base  for  Allied 
bombers  in  operations  against  the 
r  Japanese-occupied  Philippines  and 
r  E.  Indies.  No  further  major 
e  operations  were  undertaken  in  the 
Moluccas,  Japanese  forces  there 
t  surrendering  at  Morotai,  Sept.  9, 
).  1945.  The  Moluccas  were  recog- 

e  nized  by  the  Netherlands  govt,  as 
.e  part  of  the  new  state  of  E.  Indo¬ 
re  nesia,  Dec.,  1946.  See  Indonesia. 
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Molybdenite.  Chief  ore  min¬ 
eral  of  molyhcleiumi  {vJ.),  molyb¬ 
denum  sulphide,  containinu,  iif)  to 
60  p.c.  of  the  metal.  It  generally 
occurs  as  soft  lead-grey  scaly 
masses.  Molybdenite  is  found 
in  deposits  associated  with  grani¬ 
tic  rocks,  e.g.  in  granite's,  granite 
pegmatites,  in  siliceous  veins 
formed  at  a  late  stage  in  granite 
consolidation,  and  in  associated 
contact-mctamorphic  deposits. 

Molybdenum  (Gr.  molybdm, 
lead).  One  of  the  metallic  elements, 
chemical  symbol,  Mo ;  atomic 
number,  42 ;  atomic  weight, 
i)5-95  ;  density,  10*0  gm  per  c.c, ; 
melting-point  about  2,622'"’  C. 
Silver  white  in  colour,  with  a 
strong  metallic  lustre,  it  is  ])re- 
parccl  by  heating  the  chloride  or 
the  trioxido  to  redness  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen. 

Molybdenum  occurs  in  nature 
in  various  forms,  of  whu'li  two  are 
of  commercial  importance  :  the 
sulphide,  MoSg,  known  as  molyb¬ 
denite,  which  soincwliat  rcscmhk's 
graphite,  being  a  soft,  Icad-groy 
mineral  with  a  metallic  lustre ; 
and  the  yellow  lead  molybdate, 
PbMoO^,  wulfenite.  Among  the 
rarer  minerals  is  molybdenum 
ochre,  M0O3.  Of  tlie  world’s 
production,  approx.  20,000  tons 
annually,  00  per  cent,  comes 
from  the  U.S.A.  The  chief  centre 
is  Climax,  in  Colorado.  Smaller 
producers  are  in  New  Mexico, 
Norway,  and  Prcnch  Morocco, 
while  quite  a  largo  amount  of 
molybdenite  is  produced  as  a  by¬ 
product  from  various  copper 
mines.  The  ore  is  treated  by 
roasting,  which  causes  the  vola¬ 
tilisation.  of  the  trioxido,  M0O3, 
which  is  condensed  in  crystal 
form.  The  oxide  is  subsequently 
reduced  with  hydrogen  to  a  grey 
metal  powder,  which  may  he 
pressed  into  bars,  sintered,  swaged, 
and  drawn  into  wire  or  rolled  into 
sheet.  This  process  docs  not 
involve  melting  the  metal,  which 
is  difficult  due  to  its  high  melting 
point;  but  a  process  is  in  the 
experimental  stage  for  producing 
ductile  molybdenum  by  melting 
in  an  arc  furnace  under  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  hydrogen. 

Molybdenum  sulphide  appears 
to  have  been  first  recognized  in 
1778  by  C.  Scheele  ;  and  was  first 
isolated  by  the  Danish  chemist 


Momhasa,  Kenya  Colony.  Landing  place 
for  small  steamers  and  native  craSt 


is  nicknamed  “Molly,”  it  ha,s 
a  variety  of  uses,  its  good  cou- 
ductivit,y  being  an  asset.  In 
radio  valves  molybdenum  wire  is 
used  for  windir\g  the  controlling 
grids,  n,nd  it  acits  as  the  Hupf)ort 
for  lilannmts  in  incandescumt 
lamps.  Molybdenum  is  us('d  for 
crucibles  and  for  furimco  wind¬ 
ings,  but  for  such  uses  it  must 
be  protected  from  the  air  either 
by  hydrogen  or  ])y  a  snitabh'  re¬ 
fractory.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the 
alloy  steel  industry,  whore  it  is 
sometimes  used  alone  hut  more 
commonly  in  associafion  with 
nickel  and  chromium.  Hero  it 
increases  Htrcngih  at  high  t(un- 
pcratnrcB  and  I’cducos  the  ten- 
deiKiy  for  tenqxu*  hrittlem'ss. 
Additions  are  usually  of  the  order 
of  to  1  per  cent,  and  they  are 
made  in  the  form  of  fcrro-molyb- 
denum.  The  addition  of  about 
0-5  per  cent,  to  cast  irons  increast^s 
their  strength.  Various  lum- 
ferrous  alloys  are  made,  sinii  as 
one  containing  60  pen-  ccuit.  of 
molybdenum,  with  tungsten,  ])lat- 
innm  and  cupro-nickol,  used  for 
tipping  fountain  pen  nibs.  Cer¬ 
tain  molybdates  are  uhcmI  in 
dyeing,  to  give  a  blue  colour  to 
glazes  and 
pottery  and  tor  ludy  {of  mm  )h.) 
colouring  rubber 

and  leather.  XVnn  ring  of  radius 

See.  Metallurgy ; 

Stool;  Thermi¬ 
onic  Valve.  ”  »»  »»  ” 


connected  with  the  mainland 
by  liy.,  Monibasa  is  tho  principal 
port  on  the  K.  Afri(‘.a  coast.  Tho 
Old  Harbour,  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
island,  is  mainly  used  by  small 
steamers  and  native  craft  (dhows)  ; 
Kiliiidini  luirbour,  used  by  larger 
ships,  is  at  tho  S.W.  end.  '  A  now 
slipway  was  opened  in  1931, 
taking  shij)s  up  ix)  2,300  tons. 
Itoad  connexion  with  the  main¬ 
land  on  tho  N.  side  of  tho  ishuid 
was  elTected  in  1031  by  the  ojjon- 
ing  of  tho  Nyall  Bridge,  wliich  is 
built  on  pontoons.  Fort  Jesus, 
ereeliCHl  by  tho  Fortugiuse  during 
ir)93“-9r),  was  thc^  scone  of  tho 
Arab  sieges  1606-97,  and  is  now 
a  prison.  MucJi  of  tho  (uirUer 
history  of  the  h).  coast  <xuitrcs 
upon  Mombasa.  Pop.  102,606. 

Moment.  T(',nn  us(ul  in  me¬ 
chanics.  'I’he  moment  of  a  force 
aJjout  a,  point,  or  a,xis,  m(u\,Hur(vs 
the  tendoney  of  the  forego  to  pro¬ 
ducts  rotation  abouL  that  point, 
or  axis.  Tins  exact  rmsasure  of 
this  rnonnsnt  is  given  by  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  tins  Ibrtsts  into  tins  ptsrpeii- 
dicuhir  distuiinsts  ol'  tins  point,  or 
a.xiH,  from  the  lino  of  action  of  the 
foreo.  If  tlusro  are  t,wo  or  more 
forc(ss,  tins  algebraic  sum  of  their 
H(spara.t(s  monnsnts  is  the  same  as 
the  moment  of  their  nssultarit 
a, bout  tins  poini,. 

Moment  ok  Ineutia.  If  the 
rotaXion  of  a  body  about  an  axis 
is  to  be  alt(sre<I,  a  moment  (or 
tortpie,  as  it  is  ofttsn  ttsrnnsd)  must 
bo  applitsd  about  the  axis.  The 
accelenition  prodinsed  by  a  giv(sn 
toi‘(pns  defsends  not  only  on  tins 
ae-tiuil  mass  of  the  body  but  on 
its  distribution  with  nsspeset  to 
tins  a^xis  of  rotnXion.  If  m  is  the 
mass  of  a  small  body  locabsd  a.t  a 
(listaunse  r  IVorn  tins  axis  of  rota¬ 
tion,  its  rtionnsnt  of  inertia  is 
given  by  For  an  ex¬ 

tended  body  the  total  moment  of 
inertia  will  be  giv(sn  by  summing 
up  for  all  the  individual  parXielos, 
thus:  I  A  tabhs  of 

typi(sal  momcsnXs  of  itnsrtia  for 
dillerently  sliapcsd  bodicss  about 
particular  a^'cs  is  giv(sn  h(sro  : 

A/unient  of 
j  mdia 

r  Through  (seal, re  im'o 

IsonclUsukir  to  phuus  wr® 

of  ring 

„  Along  any  tllameter  Jwr® 


P.  J.  Hjelm  in  1782.  It  is  quite  Mombasa, 
malleable  and  softer  than  steel.  Seaport  of 
Normally  unaffected  by  air,  it  Konya.  Built 
oxidises  rapidly  at  temperatures  mainly  on  a 
above  600°  C.,  but  it  may  be  coral  island 
forged  and  welded  at  red  heat  (3  m.  long  by 
in  a  protective  atmosphere.  In  2  wide,  aq.  m. 
the  electrical  industry,  whore  it  in  area)  and 


Thin  discs  of  radius  r  Through  tse.ntro  p(sr-  Jwu'® 

pcndUsular  to  piano 
of  discs 

„  „  „  „  „  Along  any  diamestor  la/r® 

Uniform  thin  rod  of  Ferucsmlitsular  to  rod  And® 
length  2 1  at  (scutro 

Sphere  of  radius  r  Along  any  dlanretor  fwr® 
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Moments  and  Centroid.  In 
piano  geometry  the  moment  of  a 
iiguro  about  any  given  line  is 
found  by  dividing  the  figure  into  n 
small  elements,  multiplying  the 
area  of  eaeli  element  a  by  its  per¬ 
pendicular  distance  d  from  the 
line,  and  calculating  the  limiting 
value  of  E  ad  as  n  approaches  in¬ 
finity.  The  second  moment  is 
Ead'^,  the  third  Ead^,  etc.  The 
centroid  is  the  point  whose  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  line  multiplied  by 
the  total  area  of  the  figure  is 
always  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
figure.  Similar  definitions  hold 
for  three-dimensional  figures. 

Moment  of  a  Magnet.  This 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  a 
magnet’s  pole  strength  and  the 
distance  between  the  poles. 

Momentum.  In  dynamics,  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  a  moving 
body  and  its  linear  velocity.  The 
term  was  used  by  Galileo  and  New¬ 
ton,  and  by  the  latter’s  third  law 
of  motion  the  momentum  of  a 
body  or  a  system  of  bodies  cannot 
bo  changed  by  the  actions  of 
forces  between  their  various  parts. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  momentum.  The  an¬ 
gular  momentum  of  a  body  is  a 
term  used  in  connexion  with  rotat¬ 
ing  bodies,  and  is  the  product  of 
(he  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
ibout  the  axis  ot  rotation  and  its 
uigular  velocity. 

Mommsen,  Theodor  (1817- 
11)03).  A  German  historian  and 
scholar.  Ho  was  born  at  Garding 
in  Slcsvig,  Nov.  30,  1817,  the  son 
of  a  pastor,  and  educated  at  Kiel 
university.  Specialising  in  the 
study  of  antiquities,  he  spent  three 
years  in  Italy  studying  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  results  of  his  work 
brought  him  wide  recognition,  and 
in  1848  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
lessor  of  civil  law  at  Leipzig.  This 
post  he  lost  in  1850  in  consequence 
of  ex})ressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  party. 

Taking  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
Mommsen  was  appointed  pro¬ 


fessor  of  Roman  law  at  Zurich. 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1854,  he 
became  prof,  of  ancient  history 
at  Berlin  in  ISoS.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  had  been  at  work  on  his 
Roman  History,  which  appeared 
during  1854-56.  With  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  bound  up  the  task  of 
editing  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
which  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
He  also  engaged  in  an  immense 
amount  of  other  labours,  notably 
a  work  on  Roman  coinage,  and 
two  others  dealing  with  Roman 
law.  In  1884  appeared  his  Roman 
Provinces,  the  most  valuable  of 
aU  his  contributions  towards  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  history. 
During  1873-82  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  parliament.  He 
died  Nov.  1,  1903.  There  is  a  good 
English  translation  by  W.  P.  Dick¬ 
son  of  the  Roman  History  and  the 
Roman  Provinces. 

Momus.  In  Greek  mythology 
the  god  of  jest  and  mockery.  Hia 
sarcasm  and  criticisms  became  so 
hurtful  to  the  other  gods  that  he 
was  expelled  from  heaven.  He' was 
the  son  of  Night. 

Mona.  Name  by  which  the 
island  of  Anglesey  (q.v.)  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  name  \vas 
also  applied,  perhaps  in  error,  to 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Monaco.  Principality  of  S. 
Europe.  Except  for  the  short 
.  .  ,  coast-line  on 

the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,  this 
state  of  368 
acres  is  en¬ 
tirely  bounded 
by  the  Erench 
dept,  of  Alpes- 
M  a  r  i  t  i  m  e  s  , 
Coal  and  wine 
are  imported 
in  exchange 
for  olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and 
perfumes.  The  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  gaming  tables  of 
Monte  Carlo.  There  are  three 
towns,  Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  and 
La  Condamine.  The  first  contains 


Theodor  Mommsea. 
German  historian 


the  new  P^oman-Bvzantme  cathe- 
dral,  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the 
palace,  and  the  international 
hyd  rographic 
bureau.  Pop. 

(1956)  20,422. 

The  family  of 
Grimaldi  secured 
Monaco  in  968, 
and  when  in  1731 
the  male  line 
failed  it  passed  to 
Louise,  daughter 
of  Antoine  I,  and  Monaco  arms 
her  husband,  nho  assumed  the 
name  Grimaldi.  Rainier  III  (b. 
1923),  who  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  in  1949,  in  1956  married 
the  film  actress  Grace  Kelly  (q.v.). 

It  was  French,  1793-1815,  and  for 
a  few^  months  in  1859-60  belonged 
to  Sardinia.  In  1S61  it  came  under 
French  protection.  A  constitution 
of  1911  provided  for  government 
by  a  prince  and  council. 

Mona  Complex.  Two  groups  of 
Pre- Cambrian  {q-v.)  rocks  found  in 
Anglesey  and  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  Wales. 
Various  members  of  the  complex 
are  intensely  folded  and  highly 
metamorphosed,  but  they  have 
been  subdivided  by  Edward  Green¬ 
ly  into  a  lower  group  of  gneisses 
and  an  overlying  group  of  sedi¬ 
ments  and  volcanic  rocks. 

Monad  (Gr.  mo7ias,  a  unit). 
Term  in  various  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  also  in  biology  and  physics. 
According  to  Leibniz  (q.v.),  the 
founder  of  the  system  known  as 
monadology  or  monadism,  every 
compound  can  be  resolved  into 
elements  which  he  calls  monads. 
These  are  simple,  incorporeal,  un- 
extended,  intelligent,  substantial 
unities.  They  are  not  physical 
points,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicurus, 
but  metaphysical  points,  real 
forces,  not  purely  passive,  like  the 
corporeal  elements  of  Descartes. 
All  that  exists  results  from_  the 
association  of  these  monads  with  a 
principal  monad,  whereby  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  gradation  of  species,  as¬ 
cending  from  raw  matter  to  the 
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vegetable,  the  animal,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  conaeioiia  being,  and  finally  to 
God,  the  ultimate  rcaaon  of  things. 
Tn  ancient  philosophy  monad  aig- 
nilied  unity  as  opposed  to  duality, 
and  also  the  number  one,  to  which 
the  Pythagoreans  appear  to  have 
attributed  creative  force. 

Monagas.  State  of  N.  E.  Vene¬ 
zuela.  It  is  S.  of  Sucre,  N.  of  tho 
Orinoco,  and  W.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  and  Delta  Amacuro  ;  tho  E. 
boundary  is  the  Manamo,  the  most 
westerly  distributary  of  the  Orinoco 
delta.  The  W.  section  of  the  state 
is  hilly,  the  E.  low-lying.  It  is  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  contains  seve¬ 
ral  lakes.  The  capital  is  Maturin. 
Area,  11,155  .sq.  m.  Pop.  122,901. 

Monaglian.  Co.  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  in  Ulster  prov.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  with  hills  S. 
and  E.,  and  in  parts  boggy.  Chief 
rivers  are  tho  Black  water,  flowing 
along  tho  JST.E.  boundary,  and  tho 
Finn,  and  there  are  many  small 
lakes.  Oats,  flax,  and  potatoes  are 
grown ;  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  are  reared.  Coal,  limestone, 
and  gypsum  are  mined  on  a  small 
scale.  Tho  stale  railway  and 
tho  Ulster  Canal  servo  tho  county. 
Monaghan  is  the  county  town  ; 
other  places  are  Clones,  Carrickma- 
cross,  Castleblaynoy,  and  Bally - 
bay.  Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I 
the  CO.  was  owned  by  the  Mac- 
Mahon  family  ;  later  it  was  made 
a  shire.  Chief  antiquities  are  a 
Gaelic  round  tower  and  the  fori 
at  Clones.  Three  members  are 
elected  to  the  dail.  Area,  498 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1951)  55,302. 

Monaghan.  Urban  dist.  and 
market  and  county  town  of  co. 
Monaghan,  Irish  Republic.  It 
is  on  the  state  rly.  and  Ulster 
Canal,  52  m.  N.W.  of  Dublin.  Tho 
chief  buildings  are  the  modern 
R.O.  cathedral,  tho  court  house, 
and  others  used  for  public  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  a  convent,  a 
college  for  priests,  and  three  state 
hospitals.  Embroidery  and  bacon 
curing  are  the  occupations.  Mon¬ 
aghan  grow  up  round  a  monastery, 
and  was  made  a  corporate  town 
in  the  IStli  century.  In  tho  vicinity 
is  Rossmore  Park.  Market  day, 
Mon.  Pop.  (1951)  4,726. 

Mona  Lisa.  Name  given  to  a 
half-length  portrait  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  now  in  the  Louvre, 
Paris.  The  subject  was  a  Floren¬ 
tine  lady,  Lisa  di  Anton  Maria  di 
Noldo  Gherardini,  who  married 
Francesco  di  Bartolommeo  del 
Giocondo  in  1495.  From  her  mar¬ 
ried  name  the  picture  is  often 
known  as  La  Gioconda.  It  is 
painted  in  tempera  on  a  panel 
measuring  2  ft,  6J  ins.  by  1  ft.  9 


ins.,  and  was  probably  executed 
1503 "06,  Tho  artist  himself  held 
tho  portrait  to  be  unlinishcd.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  purchased  l)y 
Francis  f  of  France  for  4,000  gold 
llorins.  In  1911  it  was  stokm 
from  tho  Louvre,  but  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Florence  and  restored 
to  its  place  in  1913.  /6V,c  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  illus. 

Mona  Monkey.  Species  of 
guenon  monkey  {Cercopith&cns) 
found  in  W.  Africa.  It  is  rocog- 


Mona  Monkey.  Specimen  of  the 
West  African  species  of  guenon 


nizod  by  its  iron-grey  body  with  a 
vivid  chestnut  stripe  from  the 
mkldle  of  tlie  back  to  tho  root  of 
tho  tail,  and  white  chest  and 
throat.  Tho  face  is  purple,  tins  side 
whiskers  yellow.  Guenon. 

Monarch  (Gr.  momn,  alone  ; 
archein^  to  rule).  Name  for  a  ruler 
whose  authority  is  undivided.  It 
originated  with  tho  Urceks,  who 
classified  states  according  to  tluur 
method  of  governnumt.  Tho 
word  monarchy  was  used  through¬ 
out  tho  Middle  Ages,  and  later  for 
tho  great  states  in  which  a  single 
ruler  had  supreme  power,  c.f/.  tho 
Hapsburg  monarchy  and  tho 
French  monarchy,  and  continually 
appears  in  treatises  on  govern¬ 
ment,  e,g.  Dante’s  Do  Monarchia. 
Today  monarch  is  merely  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  an  emperor  or  king  who 
rules  by  hereditary  right  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  president  or  oleotod 
head.  Monarchy  is  absolute  when 
there  is  no  legal  chock  on  tho  power 
of  the  ruler,  limited  when  his  power 
is  shared  by  other  persons,  such  as 
nobles  or  an  elected  body,  whether 
they  derive  their  power  from  eus- 
torn  or  from  a  constitution, 
Divine  Right ;  Government ; 
King;  Sovereignty;  State. 


MosiarcManism.  Name  given 
to  a  Inu’csy  propounded  in  the  2ud 
and  .3rd  (amturies  by  eerlaiu 
Christians,  who,  under  cover  of  up¬ 
holding  tho  monarchia,  or  original 
oneness  ajid  sole  govtu'unuuit  of 
God,  opposed  the  ortliodox  do<i- 
triiu'-  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  grouml 
that  it  involved  tritiuusm.  This 
heresy,  which  was  (h'lioumaid  by 
Justin  Martyr  (r..  100"  165),  ap¬ 
pears  to  ha, VO  bt*(ui  introduc.od  to 
Christianity  by  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  (i!noHti(!S.  The  heresy  wa,H 
usually  pix'sented  in  onc^  oi’  three 
forms,  d’ho  Adoptionist  view  was 
that  Christ  was  not  (^sH(^ni,ially  and 
originally  divine,  but  bc'Ciuim,  the 
Won  of  God  by  adoption  of  tlu^ 
Fatluir  ;  the  Dynamistie  view  was 
that  Christ  was  a  nu^re  man,  on 
whom  Cod  the  Father  conferred 
divhio  pow(WH ;  and  the  Modal- 
isLic  vi(Hv  held  Christ  to  bo 
tho  Fatlu^r  IIiins(df  ine.a,nuite. 
aVcc  Atloptionism  ;  WalxJlianisin  ; 
IVinity. 

Monash,  Si  n  J  <  >  hn  ( 1 865  1931). 
AustraJian  soldier  and  engineer, 
Horn  at  Melhourin^  of  Jewish 
parentiH,  June 

27,  18(55,  he  ''  . . 

graduated  at 
tho  university 
and  luxavnu^  a 
civil  engineer ; 
a.  piomuu’  of 
ixfinioreiid  coji- 
erolio  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  h(i  was 
appointed  rire-  Sir  Jolm  Monash, 

sidenfc  of  the  Australian  soldier 
....  .  liassano,  Ltd. 

Vuitorum  en- 

gineiu'ing  institute,  lie  (nifiuxid  the 
army  in  1 887.  Wluui  First  Great 
War  b(^gan  he  was  made  chief  exm- 
Hor,  but  soon  wiuit  to  GaIIijH)li  in 
command  of  tlio  dth  Aust-ralian 
brigade,  with  which  he  saw  heavy 
fighting.  lbx)(‘,e(xling  to  Franct^  he 
hxl  the  3rd  Australian  division  with 
distinetion  at  Messines  in  1917. 
On  June  1,  1918,  he  sneeeiMhMl  Sir 
William  Birdwood  as  e.omiminder 
of  tho  Australian  tun’ps,  and  was 
created  K.C.B.  after  the  oiHU'a- 
tions  of  Aug.  8.  At  tho  a,rmiHtiee 
ho  ho(!ame  dircHitor-geunral  of 
domobiliHation  in  his  country,  but 
left  the  army  in  1920  to  manage 
tho  Morvndl  Brown  eoallieid 
Hchemo.  During  1924  2(5  he  was 
president  of  tho  Australian  As¬ 
sociation  for  tho  Advaneiunmit  of 
Siuenee.  lie  died  Oct.  8,  1931. 

Monaster boice.  A  village  of 
CO.  Louth,  Irish  Republic,  it  is 
6  m.  N.W.  of  Drogheda  and  is 
famous  for  remains  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  interest.  These  include  two 
churehoH,  a  round  tower  110  ft. 
high,  and  three  line  crosses. 


Sir  Johu  Monash, 
Australian  soldier 
Itiinnano,  Ltd. 
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Monastery  (Gr.  inonadPrion). 
Hou.s(^  for  inoiilvH.  Tlic  term  seeniB 
i\i  (irsi/  to  lia.vc  been  ajiplied  to  all 
n‘li,L!;iou8  Iiouhoh  of  retirement, 
wlu'ther  for  men  or  women;  but 
in  eourwe  of  time,  while  monks  and 
nuns  were  housed  in  abbeys  and 
priories,  the  former  under  abbots 
and  priors,  and  the  latter  under  ab¬ 
besses  and  prioresses,  it  beeame  the 
eurttom  to  eall  the  houses  for  nuns 
nunneries  or  convents,  and  those  for 
motdvs  monasteries.  See  Abbey; 
Convent;  Karakoram;  Priory. 

Monastery,  The.  Eleventh  of 
the  Wav(U'ley  novels,  published  in 
March,  1820*  and  the  only  one  to 
which  Scott  added  a  sequel  (The 
Abbot).  A  romance  of  the  mon- 
asU'.ry  of  Rt.  Mary’s  of  Kennaqu- 
hair  (Melrose  Abbey),  it  deals  with 
the  farnily  history  of  the  Avenels 
(the  lawless  Border  baron,  Julian  ; 
his  gentle  niece,  Lady  Alice,  and 
her  daughficr,  Mary)  and  the 
Glendinuings  (the  widowed  Elspeth, 
who  shelters  Lady  Alice  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  sons,  Edward 
and  Halbert,  rivals  for  the  hand 
of  Mary).  Euphuism  is  burlesqued 
in  the*  character  of  the  fugitive 
Elizabethan  courtier,  Sir  Piercie 
Shaft'On,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  supernatural  White  Lady, 
guai'dian  spirit  of  the  A  vends,  is 
regarded  as  a  weakness. 

Monasticism  (Gr.  monastikos, 
living  alone).  System  under  which 
persons  live  who  have  abandoned 
the  world  for  a  life  of  religious 
sodusion.  It  is  more  ancient  than 
Christianity,  and  perhaps  is  pre¬ 
historic.  The  problem  of  conformity 
to  the  world  had  become  acute, 
even  before  the  formation  of  a  state 
Churcdi  under  Constantine,  in  325. 
Tlumce forward  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  stream  of  (Jhristians  went  out 
to  hermit  life  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts.  Th(‘y  fled  not  only  from 
the  world,  but  from  a  Church  which 
had  adTuittod  the  world  to  its 
bosom.  Many  of  these  hermits 
gradually  formed  commtinities 
under  systematic  rules,  of  which 
S.  Ba-sil’s  is  the  best  known. 

Meanwhile  the  monastic  ideal 
spread  to  Western  Europe,  where 
it  found  a  legislative  genius  in  S. 
Benedict  (d.  542),  whose  rule  either 
8Ui)or8eded  or  modiGed  all  others. 
Both  Ohurch  and  State,  from 
different  points  of  view,  agreed  in 
ratifying  the  indelibility  of  mon¬ 
astic  vows.  Erom  the  “  Three  Sub* 
stantials  ”  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  not  even  emperor  or 
pope  could  grant  dispensations. 
These,  under  the  Benedictine  rule, 
were  reinforced  by  other  prescrip¬ 
tions-— frequent  prayer,  manual 
labour,  abstinence  from  flesh-food, 
and  strict  claustration  within  mon¬ 
astic  precincts.  The  rules  of  the 


D.  Refectory.  E.  Great  Tower. 

P.  Choir.  G.  Prior’s  house,  above 
which  was  infirmary  and  dormi¬ 
tory.  H.  Chapter  House.  J.  South 
transept.  K.  North  transept.  L. 

Present  entrance  to  church 

regular  canons  were  rather  less 
strict  than  those  of  the  Benedict¬ 
ines  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
claustration. 

Throughout  the  Dark  Ages  the 
monks  did  indirectly  work  of  great 
value  as  missionaries,  sacrifleing 
their  ideal  of  seclusion  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  their  fellow-men.  School 
teaching,  except  to  the  boys  who 
were  bemg  trained  for  monies,  was, 
however,  no  part  of  the  monastic 
ideal  at  ordinary  times  and  places  ; 
the  universities  owed  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  to  the  monasteries  in  their 
inception  ;  and  even  the  nunnery 
schools  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
grew  up  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
prohibitions,  and  mainly  under  the 
pressure  of  financial  causes.  The 
direct  services  of  the  monks  to 
medicine  and  art  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  While  monasticism  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  social  force 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  cannot  be 
really  understood  except  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  environment ;  and  medi¬ 
eval  civilization  was  still  very  nidi- 
mentary  in  important  particulars. 

The  ilth  and  12th  centuries  saw 
a  considerable  revival  of  learning 
and  civilization  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  monastic  system  was  found  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  reform.  Be¬ 
tween  1020  and  1120  eight  new 
and  stricter  orders  were  founded ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  Carthusian,  Praemonstraten- 
sian,  and  Cistercian.  The  last 
aimed  simply  at  a  restoration  of  the 
exact  Benedictine  rule,  which  had 
everywhere  been  relaxed.  It  owed 
most  of  its  success  to  S.  Bernard 
{d.  1152),  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  even  this  reform  had 
spent  most  of  its  force.  Then  came 
the  great  revivals  associated  with 
the  names  of  S.  Francis  (d.  1226) 


and  S.  Dominic  (d-  1221).  Tlie 
Franciscans  and  Bominicaus,  with 
the  Austin  friars  and  Cariii elites, 
were  called  Mendicants,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  older  Possessionates 
or  owners  of  property. 

In  all  orders  the  individual  was 
forbidden  to  possess  property  ;  but 
whereas,  in  the  older  orders,  the 
corporate  endowments  were  con¬ 
siderable,  the  four  orders  of  friars 
repudiated  in  theory  even  cor¬ 
porate  possessions.  This,  however, 
soon  broke  down  in  practice  ;  but, 
to  the  very  end,  the  friar  differed 
from  the  monk  in  depending  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  alms. 
The  Franciscan  revival  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  religious  move¬ 
ment  between  the  Apostles  and 
the  Reformation,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  From  about  1230  on¬ 
wards,  the  friars  became  for  a 
century  the  most  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  university  teachers. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  great 
reforms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
much  was  done  at  difierent  places 
to  avert  decay.  The  more  intimate 
monastic  records,  which  have  only 
lately  been  systematically  pub¬ 
lished  and  studied,  show  a  gradual 
abandonment,  not  only  in  practice, 
but  even  in  theory,  of  many  of 
S.  Benedict’s  most  important  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Manual  labour  was 
practically  dead  three  centuries 
before  the  dissolution  in  England  ; 
the  prohibition  of  flesh- food  was 
whittled  away,  even  with  papal 
sanction  ;  and  the  rule  of  claustra¬ 
tion  wa*s  so  habitually  broken  that 
its  re-enactment  by  Henry  YlII 
has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a 
piece  of  intolerable  tyranny.  For 
the  actual  methods  of  that  monarch 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  dissolution  can  be 
inferred  from  monastic  records 
themselves,  and  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  most  orthodox 
churchmen.  It  was  not  that  the 
monks  of  1536  w^ere  so  much  more 
relaxed  than  their  forefathers  for 
many  generations  past,  but  society 
had  begun  to  outgrow  the  need  for 
monasticism  as  a  great  wmrld  in¬ 
stitution — a  growth  which,  it  must 
be  said,  owed  much  to  the  civil¬ 
izing  influence  of  monasticism 
itself  in  the  past. 

Its  subsequent  history  only  em¬ 
phasises  the  lesson  of  English 
history.  In  France,  some  of  Rich¬ 
elieu’s  greatest  difficulties  were 
with  the  reform  of  the  monks  ;  and 
the  Revolution  swept  them  away 
as  a  state  institution,  a  story 
which  has  been  repeated  in  nearly 
every  other  European  country. 
That  the  ideal  in  itself  is  healthy  is 
proved  by  its  vitality  under  volun¬ 
tarist  conditions,  and  even  under 
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tho  more  defiiiit-c  discouragemeiii 
of  persecution.  But  no  sketcli  of 
monasticLsni  can  be  eoiuplete 
which  (Iocs  not  (1(j  justi(!c  to  tlie  un- 
aeliish,  benelicent  work  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  monk,  and  to  the  unani¬ 
mity  with  which  tho  modern  w'orld 
lias  decided  against  all  exceptional 
lu'ivile^gcs  for  these  comraunitit's. 

G.  C.  Coulton 

Bibliography,  Life  in  a  Moden-u 
MonaRtcry,  J.  McCabes  1898  ; 
Monasticism:  Its  Ideals  and  llist  orvi 
A.  Harnaek,  Bnu;.  trn.ns.  B.  B. 
K(dlott,  1901  ;  Biisflish  Monasliic 
Lifes  Abbot  Gas(iu(9,  1904;  Tho 
Bvoliition  of  tho  Monaisiic  Ideal 
from  tho  Barlicst  Tinu's  to  tlio 
Coming  of  1  ho  Briars,  If.  Ik  Work¬ 
man,  1913  :  Monas  (if  Order  in 
Bugland,  D.  Knowles,  1940. 

Monastir  (Yiig.  Bitrd]  or 
Bitola).  Turkish  and  historic  name 
of  a  town  of  Yiigoslaviii,  130  m. 
N.W.  offcJalonica.  It  was  the  capital 


The  Bulgarians  took  the  town 
in  D(‘C.,  1915,  during  the  First 
Great  War  ;  but  after  the  captiir(‘ 
of  Fiorina,  Sept.  18,  1 910,  by  ilu' 
Alli(‘H,  Frcmeh,  Kussian,  aitid  Ser¬ 
bian  troops  advanced  towards  it. 
The  Serbia, ns  seizc'd  the  com¬ 
manding  luaght  of  Kaymakchalan 
on  Sept.  30  a,nd  pushed  on  towards 
t,h('  Telu'rna  bend,  which  they 
crossed  between  Oct.  9-17.  Mcain- 
while  the  Fraaich  and  B,ussia,nH 
innsuecc'Rsfully  assaulted  the  Ivcm- 
ali  line.  Tlie  Serbs  drovi'  tlu' 
Biilgailans  from  the  (9iuke, 
lu'ights  on  Nov.  10  and  took 
T(‘pavci,  Nov.  13-14,  outllanking 
the  Kcmali  position.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  withdrew  to  the  Bistritza  ; 
and  the  Serbs,  advancing  in  the 
mountains,  outflanked  Monastir 
itself.  The  Bulgarians  hastily 
evacuated  the  town,  which  was 
oeeupic’d  by  the  Frcmcli,  Nov.  19, 


Monastir.  Yugoslavia.  General  view  oS  tho  Serbian  town,  the  scene  of  much 
fighting  in  the  Balkan  War  of  1913  and  important  in  both  Great  Wars 


of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name'  while 
Macedonia  was  under  Turkish  rule, 
and  was  of  importance  both  mili¬ 
tarily  and  commercially.  It  w'as  a 
Turkish  depot,  had  manufactures 
of  leather  and  carpets,  and  ex¬ 
ported  grain.  Pop.  33,024. 

During  the  course  of  the  Balkan 
war  of  1912  the  main  Serbian 
army,  after  its  victory  over  the 
Turks  at  Kiimanovo,  Oct.  23-24, 
advanced  towards  Monastir.  The 
Turks  took  up  a  strong  position  N. 
of  tho  town  on  a  front  of  16  m., 
which  the  Serbs  attacked  on  Nov. 
15,  making  a  successful  assault  on 
the  Turkish  left  wing  the.  next  day. 
A  Turkish  counter-attack  was 
repulsed  on  Nov.  17,  and  a  general 
attack  by  the  Serbs  dn  Nov.  18 
drove  in  the  centre  of  tho  Turks, 
who  broke  and  fled,  the  victors 
entering  Monastir.  By  the  treaty 
of  Bukarcst,  1913,  it  was  allotted 
to  Serbia. 


In  tlu^  S(‘C()ncl  Grc'at  War  tin' 
Gormans  cajhnrc'd  Monastir  on 
April  10,  1941,  and  by  tluur 
occupation  of  this  stratc'.gic  point 
brought  overwhelming  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  Greek  army  fighting 
tlui  Italians  in  Albania.  It  was 
libc'rated  by  tho  Yugoslav  patriot 
force's  on  Nov.  (5,  1944. 

Monazite.  Mineral  of  comf)l(^x 
composition.  It  is  esst'utially 
cerium  pbospliatf^  but  containing 
also  variable  amounts  of  tine  “  rare- 
earth  ”  elemcmts,  thorium,  and 
the  radio-active  cleunmt  meso- 
tliorium.  Monazite  is  the  principal 
source  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
neodymium,  praseodymium,  ami 
thorium,  which  have  uses  in  the 
manufacture  of  lighter  Hints 
(c(wium),  gas  mantles  (thoriinu), 
in  atomic  energy  investigations 
(thorium),  and  cerium  salts  liave 
application  in  medicine,  ceramics, 
tanning,  dyeing,  and  optical 


glasses.  Monazite  is  a,  grea'nish- 
y('llow  to  brown  mim'ral  oceurring 
in  n'sidual  (h'posits  forim'd  by  tlu' 
W('a4h('ring  of  gi'anhie.  roeks.  Goni- 
luercia,!  (h'posits  ad'c^  found  in 
India  Uili  Tra,va,ue.nr(',  in  Brazil, 
Indonesia,,  and  tlu^  U.S.A.;  un- 
woi’ki'd  d('])()Hiis  oe.eair  in  Australia. 
Nigeihi,  Nyasaibunl,  a,nd  Norway, 
Monboddo,  dAivins  Burnktt, 
Loud  (1714-99).  Be.oitish  biwyer. 
lie  was  born  a,t  Moulxxldo,  Kiii- 
cardiiH'sbire, 
and  ('dueah'd 
at  Aberd(*('n 
an  (1  Bd  i  n  - 
bn  rg b  .  II  e 
rapidly  a.e- 
(liiirt'.d  dis- 
iinellon  at  tlu' 
bar,  a.n(l  in 
17(57  luwame 
a  lord  of  sc's-  Lord  Monboddo, 
lit  Scottish  lawyer 

n  1  CM  1  •  I'  <1)1  1 1 1 

adva,iuu'.  of  Ins  ag(',  he  studi('d  the 
(migins  of  maidvind  from  a  m^w 
stiaaid point,  and  ('miueiah'd  his 
vi(nvH  boldly  in  Tlu'  Origin  a,nd 
Progn'Hs  of  ■Languag(',  1773,  and 
Anei('nt  lVl<'ta,phy.Mies,  I  7  79-”  99. 
Ijord  Monboddo  di(‘d  May  2(5, 
1799.  Ih'  is  Ik'hI  r('in('niber(‘(l  from 
fnHpieut  allusions  to  bis  tluMU’ic'H 
madc^  in  Boswi'll’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

Moncalicri.  'I'own  of  I  lady, 
in  tlu^  ju’ov.  of  4''uriiii.  It  stanidH  on 
tb(^  riv('r  1\),  5  m.  by  rly.  S.  of  the 
(iity  of  Turin,  On  a  lu'ight  above! 
(lu^  town  is  a,  royal  jiahnu'  dating 
from  1470,  iH'built  in  ilu^  17th  (U'li- 
tiiry,  eontalmng  a,  s(n'ieH  orpiet  uros 
illusiraliing  (Ju^  story  of  lln^  bouse 
of  Bavoy.  Pop.  (I!)r>l)  2(5,097. 

Monch  ((hu'.,  Monk).  Mt.  peal< 
of  Bwiiizerlarid,  in  tb('»  Berm^so 
Olxahiud.  It  riH(\s  IxdiwcHUi  tlu^ 


Manch  Switzerland.  The  snow-clad 
peak  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  seen 
from  Interlaken 
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Eigor  and  the  J ungfrau,  has  an  alt. 
ol'  13,468  ft.,  and  is  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  fields.  The  first  ascent 
was  accomplished  by  Forges  in 
1857.  *SVe  Eiger. 

Moncliiqiie.  Town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  dist.  of  Faro  and  the  prov. 
of  Algarve.  It  is  12  m.  by  road  N. 
of  Villa  Nova  do  Portiimio  and  13 
ni.  8.  of  the  station  on  the  Lisbon 
rly.  Beautifully  situated  on  a  spur 
of  the  Serra  do  Monchiquo,  alt. 
1 ,476  ft.,  it  is  a  noted  health  resort. 


Ml 


He  was  called  experienced  by  Edward  HI  of 

to  the  bar  in  England  when  lying  with  his  host 

1919  and  was  before  Paris.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 

Recorder  of  land  the  day  before  Shrove  Tues- 

Hythe,  1930-  day  is  called  Collop  Monday,  from 

37.  In  1932  the  collops  then  eaten.  The  ex- 

Monckton  be-  pressions  '■'  Cobbler’s  Monda}*  ” 

came  attor-  and  ‘‘  Saint  Mondav  ”  in  the  sense 

*/ 

ney- general  of  a  holidaj"  are,  perhaps,  attribu- 
lo  the  duchy  table  to  the  old  storv  of  the 
British  lawyer  Lancaster  cobblers  wmo,  knowing  only  that 

and  a  member  their  patron  saint’s  day  fell  on  a 
of  the  council.  During  the  Second  Monday,  made  sure  of  not  missing 


Viscount  Monc'Kton# 
British  lawyer 


There  is  a  trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  Great  War  he  was  director-general  it  by  keeping  every  Monday  a 


oranges,  etc.  At  Caldas  de  Mon¬ 
chiquo,  5  m.  to  the  8.,  are  hot  sul¬ 
phur  springs  used  for  skin 
(liseaHOS.  Pop.  8,000. 

MoncMqiiite.  Fine-grained 
igneous  rock  of  the  lamprophyre 


of  the  ministry  of  Information,  holiday.  Plough  Monday  is  the 
going  to  Cairo  in  1941  as  head  of  Monday  after  Epiphany,  when 
the  propaganda  and  information  formerly  the  ploughmen  went 
services.  He  was  attorney-general  round  with  collecting  boxes. 


May-July,  1946  ;  minister  ot  Lab¬ 
our  1951-55 ;  minister  of  Defence 


group,  named  after  the  Serra  1955-56.  Made  K.C.V.O.  1937, 


de  Monchiquo  (v.s.).  It  consists 
chiefly  of  olivine  and  purplish 
augite. 

Monck,  Ci-iAiiLES  Stanley 
Monok,  4th  Viscount  (1819-94). 
British  administrator.  Born  at 


K.C.M.G.  1945,  he  was  created  a 
viscount  1967. 

Moncton.  City  and  port  ol 
entry  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 


Mondego.  River  of  Portugal. 
It  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
and  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  S.W. 
past  Coimbra  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Figueira  da  Foz.  Length 
130  m.  Mondego  Bay  was  the 
spot  at  which  Wellington  (then 


It  stands  on  the  Petitcodiac  river,  Wellesley)  landed  on  Aug.  5,  1808. 
90  m.  from  St.  John  and  650  from  Mondonedo.  City  of  Spain,  in 


Templemore,  Montreal.  It  is  a  divisional  point  the  prov.  of  Lugo.  It  stands  on  the 


Tipperary,  of  the  national  railway  system, 
Oct.  10,  1819,  which  has  workshops  here.  There 


the  eldest  son 
of  the  3rd  vis¬ 
count,  he  was 
educated  at 
Trinity  Col- 


is  a  good  harbour,  and  the  town 
has  manufactures  of  machinery, 
lumber  mills,  etc.  Pop.  22,763. 


river  Masina,  12  m.  S.  of  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ^ 

and  28  m.  N.  of  Lugo.  ^ 

A  bishopric  from  the  Xj 
12th  century,  its  cathe- 
dral  dates  only  from 
the  17th.  Its  Francis- 


j  educated  at  Mond,  Lud\vig  (1839-1909).  dral  dates  only  from  I  J 

I  Trinity  Col-  Anglo-German  chemist.  Born  at  the  17th.  Its  Francis- 
lege,  Dublin,  Cassel,  Germany,  March  7,  1839,  can  monastery  is  now'  Monaohedo 

and  became  a  and  educated  ,  „  ,  . . .  used  as  a  public  school 

h  Viscount  Moack,  ijarrisier.  In  at  Marburg  and  and  theatre.  Captured  from  the 


Monaohedo 

arms 


4th  Viscount  Monck,  barrister.  In 

British  administrator 

ceeded  to  the  Irish  title,  and  in 
1852  became  M.P.  for  Portsmouth, 
being  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  1855- 
68.  In  1861  ho  became  governor 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
in  1867-68  was  the  first  governor- 
general  of  the  new  dominion.  He 
was  made  a  baron  in  1866.  He 
died  Nov.  29,  1894,  his  elder  son 
succeeding  to  the  peerage. 

Monckton,  Lionel  (1862- 
1924).  British  composer.  Edu- 


at  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg 
universities,  he 
came  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1862 
to  introduce  a 
process  for  the 
recovery  of 
sulphur  from 
alkali  w'aste. 
In  1873,  in 


tk' 


Ludwig  Moud, 
Germau-born  chemist 
Elliott  tfc  Fry 


and  theatre.  Captured  from  the 
Moors  in  858,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  1809.  Pop.  (1950)  8,533. 

Mondovi  (anc.  Mons  Vici). 
City  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuneo. 
Situated  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the 
Ligurian  Alps,  near  the  river 
Ellero,  17  m.  E.  of  Cuneo,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  an  upper  towm,  alt.  1,835 
ft.,  and  a  lower  town,  alt.  1,282  ft. 
It  has  a  16th-ceatury  citadel,  a 
cathedral,  and  a  bishop’s  palace. 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
and  the  chapel  of  S.  Rocco  were 


succeeding  to  the  peerage.  partnership  ra  • 

Monckton,  Lionel  (1862-  with  Sir  John  Brunner,  he  erected  Ihe  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
1924).  British  composer.  Edu-  works  near  Northwdeh  for  the  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Rocco  were 

cated  at  Charterhouse,  he  became  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Solvay  damaged  m  the  Second  Great  War. 

one  of  the  most  popular  of  musical-  or  ammonia  process.  Mond  also  Industries  include  tanning  and  the 
comedy  composers,  and  colla-  discovered  a  method  of  recovering  manufacture  of  textiles,  pottery, 

borated  with  Ivan  Caryll  in  a  nickel  from  low-grade  ores.  In  paper,  majolica,  and  machinery, 

series  of  light-hearted  musical  1896  he  founded  the  Davy -Fara-  Mondovi  was  the  seat  of  the  Mona 
pieces  at  the  Gaiety,  e.ff.  The  Shop  day  Research  Laboratory  in  con-  Regalis  printing  press  f 
Girl,  1894  ;  The  Cirous  Girl,  1896  ;  nexion  with  the  Royal  Institution,  m  1472.  Here,  on  April  21,  1796, 
The  Orchid,  1903;  The  Girls  of  London.  He  became  a  naturalised  the  French  gamed  a  victory  over 
Gottonhorg,  1907;  Our  Miss  British  subject  in  1867,  and  died  in  the  Sardinians.  Population  (19ol) 
Gibbs  1909.  His  greatest  successes  London  Deo.  11,  1909.  His  son,  20,429.  _ 

were  the  Arcadians  (with  Howard  Alfred  Mond,  became  Lord  Mel-  Montoaa, 

Tn.lhnt'i  1909.  and  The  O.uaker  chett  (c/.v.).  See  Brunner,  Sir  (1872-1944).  A  Dutch  painter. 


The  Orchid,  1903;  The  Girls  of  London.  He  became  a  naturalised  the  French  gained  a  victory  over 

Gottonhorg,  1907;  Our  Miss  British  subject  in  1867,  and  died  in  the  Sardinians.  Population  (19j1) 

Gibbs  1909.  Hia  greatest  successes  London  Dec.  11,  1909.  His  son,  20,429.  _ 

were  the  Arcadians  (with  Howard  Alfred  Mond,  became  Lord  Mel-  Montoaa, 

Talbot),  1909,  and  The  Quaker  chett  (?.«.).  See  Brunner,  Sir  (1872- 19-M).  > 

Girl  1910.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1924.  John;  Soda.  March  7,  Amers 

He  ’  married  the  actress  Gertie  Monday.  Second  day  of  the  toort,  he  studied  at  Amsterdam 
Millar  (ff.D. I  week.  The  word  comes  from  A.S.  academy  ot  fine  arts  and  began  to 

Moncton  of  Brenchley,  Sm  Monandaeg  (moon’s  day)  and  paint  landscapes  which  empha- 

Walteb  Tuenee  Monckton,  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  Dies  sised  mass  and  ehmmatecl  di  Uil. 

Viscount  (b.  1891).  British  Lnnae,  cf.  Fr.  lundi.  The  name  In  Paris,  influenced  by  the  Cubists, 

lawyer  born  at  Plaxtol,  Kent,  Black  Monday  was  originally  he  became  so  ascetic  that  he  lound 
.)au  17  1891  and  educated  at  given  to  Easter  Monday,  April  14,  curves  too  emotional  and  c^- 

Harrow’  and  at  Balliol  Oxford.  1360,  from  the  darkness  and  cold  oentrated  on  horizontal  and  \^erti- 


MONEL  METAL 
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MONEY 


cal  lines,  convinced  that  the  right 
angle  was  the  purest  “  expression 
of  the  two  opposing  forces  which 
constitute  life.”  A  pioneer  of 
abstractionism,  he  went  in  1940 
to  the  U.W.A.,  and  there  died, 
Feb.  1,  1944. 

MoneS  Metal.  Important  al¬ 
loy  of  copper  and  nickel.  It 
varies  slightly  in  composition,  as 
it  is  often  made  directly  from  ores 
containing  both  nickel  and  copper ; 
a  typical  composition  would  be  68 
p.c.  nickel,  20  p.c.  copper,  2  p.c. 
iron.  fSiich  an  alloy  would  have  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  about 
37  tons  per  sq.  in.  with  an  elonga¬ 
tion  of  40  p.c.  Malleable  in  the 
cold,  with  high  resistance  to  cor¬ 
rosion,  while  it  retains  its  strength 
at  high  temperatures,  the  alloy  is 
used  for  turbine  blades,  valve 
parts,  etc. 

Monet,  Claudjs  Oscar  (1840" 
1926).  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris,  Nov.  14,  1840.  Ho  re- 


was  widely  quoted  by  admirers  of 
the  Impressionists.  In  his  old  ago 
ho  painted  studies  of  his  beautiful 
garden  at  Giverny,  with  its  famous 
lily  pond.  He  died  Dec.  0,  1926. 
See  ilhis.  unrhu'  Impressionism. 
Co')isuUCAii\ido  Monet,  X.  Lathom, 
1031 ;  G.M.  and  his  Garden,  S, 
Gwynn,  1934. 

Moneta,  Ernkhto  Teodork 
(1833-1918).  Italian  publicist. 
Born  at  Milan,  Bept.  20,  1833,  he 


served  with 
Garibaldi,  and 
was  in  the 
Italian  army, 
1861-67.  He 
edited  La  Lib¬ 
era  P  a  r  o  1  a, 
1860-61,  and 
was  director  of 
IKSccolo,  1867- 
90.  In  later 
life  ho  devoted 


Ernesto  T.  Moneta, 
Italian  publicist 


himself  to  the  propagation  of 
peace,  and  presided  at  the  Milan 


Claude  0.  Monet. 
French  painter 


ccivod  his  first  international  congress  of  1906.  In 
instruction  1907  ho  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
from  Boudin,  peace  prize,  but  he  was  a  warm 
whom  he  met  supporter  of  Italy’s  participation 
in  1855,  and  in  the  First  Great  War.  Ho  died 
in  1862  he  en-  Feb.  10,  1918. 
tored  Gloyro’s  Money  (Lat.  moneta,  mint), 
studio.  In  Name  for  whatever  is  commonly 
1863  he  came  used  within  a  community  as  a 
into  contact  medium  of  exchange.  The  intro- 
with  Manet’s  duction  of  money  marked  a  big 
work,  and  wars  social  advance  on  the  older  method 


greatly  influenced  by  his  new 
method  of  painting  in  bright 
colours  laid  on  in  separate  tones. 
He  adopted  the  method,  incor¬ 
porating  with  it  the  results  of  his 
own  scientific  study  of  light,  and 
was  joined  by  Pissarro,  Sisley, 
Renoir,  etc.,  the  group  becoming 
known  as  the  Impressionists. 
Monet  was  the  real  founder  of 
Impressionism. 

Among  his  first  pictures  wore 
Dejeuner  dans  un  intericur,  1868  ; 
and  figure  pictures,  Camille,  1866  ; 
and  La  Japonaise.  He  went  to 
live  by  the  Seine,  at  Argenteuil, 
Vetheuil,  and  Giverny,  and 
painted  the  river  in  all  its  moods, 
and  in  1871  he  visited  England  to 
study  the  Thames,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  his  chief  pictures  were 
painted  during  a  later  visit, 
1901-04.  He  devoted  himself  to 
portraying  the  sea  and  rocks  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  1884, 
and  at  Belle-lie,  1886.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  his  three  series 
of  pictures  of  one  subject  under 
varying  effects  of  light  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  e.g.  The  Haystacks,  1890- 
91.  His  stated  view  that  the 
principal  “person”  in  any  picture 
was  light  represented  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  attitude  to  painting,  and 


of  exchange  by  barter.  In  the  iiast 
money  has  taken  the  form  of  fm-s, 
skins,  salt,  shells,  and  various 
metals  in  their  rough  form.  ( Joins 
were  a  development  from  the  use 
of  metals.  The  use  of  paper  (notes) 
and  of  cheques  drawn  on  banks 
came  with  the  growth  of  credit. 

At  the  present  time  (soins  and 
notes  (cash)  form  that  section  of 
money  used  for  most  retail  pur¬ 
chasing,  for  casual  expenditure, 
and  for  payment  of  wages.  For 
larger  transactions,  che(|ueH  are 
commonly  used ;  and  these,  though 
usually  covered  by  money  due  to 
the  drawer  by  his  bank,  may  l)(i 
covered  by  an  overdraft  or  a  loan 
to  him  from  his  bank  made  against 
suitable  security.  Since  they  server 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services,  bank  loans  and  over¬ 
drafts  must  be  regarded  as  money. 
Most  economists  exclude  from  that 
term,  however,  such  bank  deposits 
as  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
or  semi-permanent  savings,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  consider  these  as  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  amount  of  money  is  never 
static ;  it  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  at  will,  as,  indeed,  it 
must  be  if  the  constant  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  volume  of  trade 


being  condmited  from  moment  to 
moimmti  are;  to  Ijc  axl(3((mitelv 
serv'ed.  Good  trade  pros[)eciH  h^ad 
to  increas(Ml  em|)loynieiit,  en- 
couragcnuMit  of  overtinu',  and  the 
offer  of  higlu^r  wages  for  incrciased 
ouil)ut,  all  of  which  iiuMii  larger 
demands  for  (iash  uj)on  the 
banks  from  employers,  to  nu‘ei 
w]ii(‘,h  tlu‘.  banks  draw  more  cash 
from  tli('.  acenmits  Guy  keep  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  so  that  the 
total  of  u()t(^s  ajid  coins  in  circu¬ 
lation  ris(vs.  Good  prosiuu-.ts  also 
a(Tc(;t  (u'edit  momy,  consisting  i)f 
bank  deposits  and  ovuaalraJ'ts,  for 
(unployers  lused  not  oidy  mon^ 
tiuui,  but:  also  morii  nuKdiimuy  and 
raw  mat(u‘ials,  more  goods  in  f)ro- 
c(‘Hs  of  ma,uufa(diure,  aiud  larg(R’ 
factories  and  shojts.  They  th(‘r(‘- 
for(i  arnuigo  for  bank  loans  and 
ovwrd  rafts,  and  th(‘  (duuiues  Guy 
issuer  agUiinst  Gu\s(\  when  paid  in¬ 
to  Gie  a.ccountH  of  tliosci  to  whom 
tiny  are  given,  go  to  swell  the 
total  of  ha,uk  de[)OHit(S,  st)  thali  both 
the  clennnits  in  (tr(ulit  moiuy  riH(> 
at  Gi(i  same  time.  Tlu‘  ri'vtn'sc^ 
pr()(H‘SH  is  e((iially  automatic!  when 
trad<5  pr()H[)(H‘,ts  dcdcuMornlc'. 

Arta'lie.ially  (‘nsaicul  (iluingc^s  in 
the  volume  of  momy,  partuuilarly 
cnulit  money,  (!aii  aJso  he  used  to 
stimulate  or  rcistrie.i  trading  acti¬ 
vity.  Bank  of  Fnigland  can, 

by  op('ratio)iH  through  the  lumdon 
money  ma.rkot,  increases  e)r  eU‘e!rea-H(^ 
the  totaj  of  tlu‘  ba.lanee's  it  bolds 
l)e4onging  te)  the  commeu’cial  bajdvs, 
and  iy  this  aeciion  it  eitln^r  em- 
c()urag(!s  tlienn  to  hmd  more!  fnuily 
or  (le!(:rea,Hes  tlunr  pe)\v(n‘  j,o  sustain 
the!  volume!  of  loa,nM  anel  ()V(!rd rafts 
a(!tu,ally  (!nrr(‘nt.  Adjust niemt  of 
the  W(!iglet  e)f  taxation,  not  a(!eord- 
ing  to  tlu!  size  of  Gu!  eurresiii  nalion- 
al  l)udgeti,  but  aeieiordijig  iu)  the! 
outlook  lor  trade,  senwe^s  similar 
purposes;  Gius  if,  when  lirude  is 
poor,  taxation  be!  reulueeul  eve!n 
bedow  budge!t  iuumIh,  the  (!xtra 
money  h'i’t  in  Gu!  liajuls  of  tax¬ 
payers,  being  speuit  on  goods  and 
S(!rvie(!H,  acts  as  a  Htinudns  to 
trade! ;  while!  extnr  iiaxeUlon  im- 
I)OH(!d  during  timers  of  pre)spe!rity 
has  little!  aielv(!rs(!  (!(Tect. 

Money  as  a  measui'e)  of  value!  is 
neitheir  static  nor  tibsolute,  but 
ratlier  relative.  A  yarel  of  cloth 
is  at  all  times  3()  ins.,  but  a,  pound’H 
worth  e)f  that  mat,orial  may  con¬ 
sist  o!  36  ins,  at  e)ne  tiTue,  30  ins. 
at  another.  Such  a  variation,  in 
either  diroejtion,  may  take  place 
within  a  relatively  short  iinu!  so 
that,  e.g,  goods  which  cewt  16h,  8d. 
in  one  year  may  cost  £l  the  rusxt. 
This  can  bo  elt!He!ribe!d  e!itbcr  as  a 
general  dt!i)re!e!iation  in  the!  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  money  or  as  a 


general  rise  in  the  level  of  prices. 
Widespread  change  in  prices  is  due 
to  changes  in  availability  of  goods 
and  services  and/or  the  amount  of 
money  available  and  being  spent. 
Particular  rises  in  price  occur 
through  scarcity  of  particular 
articles,  particular  falls  through 
plenty.  But  whether  the  change  is 
general  or  particular,  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  money  as  a  measure  of 
relative  value,  between  different 
commodities,  between  commodities 
and  services,  and  between  one 
period  and  another,  remains. 

Tlic  price  of  goods  and  services 
must  not,  however,  be  confused 
witli  the  price  of  money.  The  price 
of  an  article  is  the  amount  of 
money  which  at  a  particular 
moment  will  pay  for  it ;  the  price 
of  £100  is  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  generally  paid  for  the  use 
of  £100  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
i.e.  the  current  rate  of  interest 
charged  for  money  on  loan ,-  and 
there  is  no  necessary  equilibrium 
between  this  and  prices  in  general. 
In  fact,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  price  of  money  is  likely  to  be 
low  when  prices  of  commodities 
are  high,  for  the  volume  of  money 
available  for  lending  may  force 
interest  rates  down,  while,  from 
tlio  same  cause,  prices  arc  forced 
up.  Where  output  of  goods  can 
he  expanded,  cheap  money  is 
likely  to  stimulate  expansion,  for 
to  borrow  is  profitable ;  while 
where  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  maintained  at  a 
level  equal  to  demand,  cheap 
money  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
general  level  of  prices  because  it 
tends  to  low'er  production  costs. 

In  the  U.K.  the  interest  rate 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  rate  fixed  for  current 
borrowing  by  the  Treasury  are 
the  chief  factors  determining  the 
general  level  of  interest  rates.  It 
has  become  the  aim  of  government 
(inaneial  policy  so  to  adjust  both 
the  volume  of  money  and  its  price 
that  the  national  economic  machine 
shall  be  maintained  at  maximum 
output,  i.e  that  demand  shall  at  all 
times  be  sufficient  to  support  full 
employment  of  both  man-power 
and  technical  capacity.  To  attain 
the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living  it  is  necessary  that,  by  every 
means  of  technical  equipment  and 
skill,  the  output  of  every  man 
is  at  the  maximum.  From  savings 
comes  capital,  in  the  form  of 
machinery,  factories,  transport, 
etc.  So  far  as  the  saver  is  con¬ 
cerned,  his  savings  represent  de¬ 
ferred  purchasing  power,  but, 
collected  and  accumulated  through 
the  financial  channels  maintained 


for  the  purpose,  they  are,-€Md  to 
provide  the  ca^fial  goods^ 'i'^hout 
which  indust ri-qroatput  yrould  be 
very  narrowly  '  Such  in¬ 

vestment  would,  however,  be  im¬ 
possible  without  the  money  put 
by  by  a  multitude  of  individuals 
as  a  future  claim  on  production. 
Money  is  thus  seen  to  constitute 
a  vital  factor  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  See  Barter ;  Bill  of  Ex¬ 
change  ;  Cheque ;  Exchange,  etc. 

Money,  Sir  Leo  George 
Chio/za  (1870-1944).  British 
economist  and  politician.  Bom  at 
Genoa,  June  13,  1870,  of  mixed 
Italian  and  English  parentage,  he 
settled  in  England,  and  in  1903 
assumed  the  surname  of  Money. 
He  was  a  Liberal  M.P.  for  North 
Paddington,  1906-10,  and  for 
East  Northants,  1910-18 ;  later  he 
joined  the  Labour  party,  but  did 
not  secure  election.  He  was 
knighted  for  his  services  as  par¬ 
liamentary  private  secretary  to 
Lloyd  George,  then  minister  of 
Munitions,  1915 ;  from  1916  to 
1918  he  was  parliamentary  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  ministries  of  Pensions 
and  of  Shipping,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Maritime  Board, 
1917-18.  He  died  Sept.  25,  1944. 
His  books  include  Riches  and  Pov¬ 
erty,  1905  ;  The  Nation’s  Wealth, 
1914 ;  The  Triumph  of  National¬ 
isation,  1920 ;  Can  War  Be 
Averted  ?,  1931 ;  Product  Money, 
1933  ;  and  several  books  of  verse. 
He  edited  the  economic,  financial, 
industrial,  engineering,  and  socio¬ 
logical  sections  of  the  1929  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Money  Bill.  Any  proposal  put 
before  parliament  which  involves 
the  expenditure  of  public  money. 
The  rules  and  procedure  for  the 
passage  of  such  measures  into  law 
differ  from  those  of  ordinary  bills 
thus  :  ( 1 )  They  must  be  introduced 
by  a  minister  of  the  crown ;  no 
private  member  can  introduce  one. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  ministers 
are  responsible  for  finding  the 
necessary  money,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangements  would  be  upset  if  they 
had  to  find  sums  which  were  no 
part  of  their  plans.  (2)  They  can 
only  originate  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  By  resolutions  of  1678  an  1 
1860  the  commons  established  the 
sole  right  of  introducing  and  alter¬ 
ing  money  hills,  and  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911.  (3)  By  the  Parliament 
Act  the  house  of  lords  Tvaa  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  rejecting 
money  bills,  its  only  remaining 
power  over  them.  Disputes  as  to 
whether  a  certain  measure  is  or  is 
not  a  money  bill  are  now  avoided 
by  a  defining  clause  in  the  Parlia¬ 


ment  Act  which  leaves  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker. 
See  Parliament  Act. 

Moneylender.  One  who  lends 
monejq  but  especially  one  who 
does  so  for  a  livelihood.  In  the 
U.K.,  as  in  other  countries,  special 
legislation  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  moneylenders.  By  the 
Moneylenders  Act  of  1960  a  money¬ 
lender  is  defined  as  a  person  whose 
business  is  that  of  lending  monej", 
or  “  who  advertises  or  announces 
himself  or  holds  himself  out  in  any 
way  as  carrying  on  that  busmess.” 
Pawnbrokers,  bankers,  insurance 
companies,  friendly  societies,  build- 
ing  societies,  loan  societies,  and 
persons  or  corporations  who  lend 
money  merely  incidentally  for 
business  purposes  are  excepted. 

Every  moneylender  must  annu¬ 
ally  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
local  police  court.  He  also  re¬ 
quires  an  annual  licence  from  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  but  this  is 
granted  automatically  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  certificate  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  £15.  A  moneylender  can 
carry  on  business  only  in  the  name 
and  address  authorised  in  his  certi¬ 
ficate.  Contracts  for  the  payment 
of  money  lent  by  him  are  un¬ 
enforceable  unless  the  terms  are 
set  out  in  a  writing  signed  by  the 
borrower,  which  shows  w’hat  rate 
of  interest  is  being  charged.  A 
copy  must  be  given  to  the  borrower 
within  7  days.  The  court  will 
always  re-open  a  transaction  be¬ 
tween  moneylender  and  borrower 
if  they  consider  the  interest  is 
excessive  and  the  transaction  is 
harsh  and  unconscionable.  Interest 
in  excess  of  48  p.c.  per  annum  is 
presumed  to  be  excessive  unless 
the  contrary  is  proved.  No 
charge  may  be  made  for  costs  or 
expenses.  Nor  may  a  money¬ 
lender  send  an  advertising  circular 
to  anyone  except  on  a  written  re¬ 
quest.  He  may  advertise  in  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  or  by 
poster  at  his  address,  but  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  must  contain  only  his 
name  and  the  address  where  he 
carries  on  business  with  any  tele¬ 
graphic  address  and  telephone 
number,  any  former  address,  a 
statement  that  he  lends  money 
with  or  without  security,  the  high¬ 
est  and  lowest  sums  he  lends,  and 
the  date  when  his  business  was 
established.  He  must  not  employ 
canvassers.  A  moneylender  cannot 
sue  for  money  due  to  him  on  a 
loan  unless  he  begins  his  action 
within  12  months  of  his  right  to 
sue,  according  to  any  written 
acknowledgement  or  part  payment 
by  the  debtor. 
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Money  Market.  Goneral  term 
for  the  whole  financial  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  with  the  provision 
and  employniont  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  use  for  short  periods  only. 
In  London  there  is  no  particular 
building  or  exchange  devoted  to 
such  operations,  but  the  offices  of 
the  institutions  and  hrnis  con¬ 
cerned  are  for  the  most  part 
centred  around  Lombard  Street, 
Thrcadneedle  Street,  Bishopsgato, 
and  other  adjoining  streets  within 
the  City  area.  Nor,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  money  bought  and  sold 
— it  is  rather  borrowed  and  lent, 
and  the  prices  cpioted  are  rates  of 
interest  charged  for  its  use.  In 
one  important  section,  however, 
the  dealings  concern  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  bills  and  therein  the 
instrument  involved  passes  from 
seller  to  buyer  at  a  discount.  Thus, 
loan  rates  may,  for  example,  be 
given  as  Lay  to  Day  ^  to  ;},  mean¬ 
ing  that  money  loaned  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  could  be  borrowed  at 
from  10s.  to  lOs.  per  eent  per 
annum,  while  the  fine  trade  dis¬ 
count  rate  for  3  months  being 
quoted  at  1  to  11,  would  indicate 
that  such  a  bill  could  be  jmrehased 
at  a  discount  of  from  £1  to  30s. 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Banks  and  Discount  Houses 

The  pivot  of  the  market  is  the 
Bank  of  England,  exercising  a 
controlling  function  as  agent  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  principal  in¬ 
stitutions  with  short-term  money 
to  lend  or  invest  in  this  market 
are  the  British  hanks  and  tjiose 
Empire  and  foreign  banks  having 
London  oflices.  Tt)  a  lesser  but 
important  extent,  the  discount 
houses  supplement  the  funds  of  the 
banks,  and  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  are  constantly 
available  to  borrowers.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  largest  English  city 
authorities,  the  stock  exchange, 
and  the  discount  houses  them¬ 
selves.  The  latter  have,  and  use, 
substantial  funds  of  their  own, 


money  (from  overseas  banks)  and  now  utilised  as  a  hospital,  a  fine 
foreign  bills  had,  even  by  194(),  Renais.saneo  church,  and  a  dosuit 
commenced  once  more  to  flow  to  college.  CUiocolivto  and  limui  are 
the  London  money  market,  the  mamifaeturi'd,  and  there  is  trade 
discount  houses’  operations  were  in  timber  and  cattle.  Bop.  If), 000. 


still,  as  throughout  the  latter  years 
of  the  Second  Great  War,  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  short-term 
government  bonds,  as  a  result  of 
which  they  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  cheap  borrowing 
by  the  state. 

Money  Order.  Document  issued 
at  ecu'tain  post  offices  to  enable  a 
person  to  send  money  to  soimume 
else.  When  the  money  is  paid  in, 
the  names  of  the  jiayor  and  of  the 
payee  are  takcui  down,  and  are  sent 
to  the  particular  office  at  which 
the  order  is  made  payable  ;  with- 


Monge,  Gas  I' AIM)  (174()-181S). 
Erc'JU'h  maihematieian.  lie  was 
born  at  Beaune,  May  10,  1740,  and 
edueatiHl  a,t 
Lyons,  wIku’o 
at  the  age  of 
10  ho  beeanie  j 

t  e  a  ('.  b  e  r  of  '  ™ 
jibysies.  In  ‘ 

170S  be  was  ^  • 

appoiiifed  pro- 
fcHHor  of  math-  //  \ 
ematies  and  in 
1771,  of  phy-^  Gapard  Mouge,_ 
HicM  at  tiH.  iniii-  Fronchmathematican 


out  this  advice  the  money  will  not  tary  school  of  (Sigiru'cring  at 


be  [laid.  Money  orders  are  thus 
diflbrcni  from  ])ostal  orders,  wbicdi 
can  bo  transfiu’red  lilvc  (lasb.  The 
highest  amount  for  which  a  moiu^y 
order  is  issued  in  the  U.K.  is  £-l(), 
and  the  diarge  varies  from  dd.  to 
Is.  Money  orders  can  bo  simt  by 
telt‘gra[)h,  and  can,  like  chc(|ucs, 
be  crossed  for  greater  security. 

Moneywort  or  Crkki’ino 
Jrnny  {Lysiniarhia  viuNundarid). 
Perennial  crce|nng  herb  of  the 
family  Brimidaceao, 
native  of  Europe. 

Its  prostrate  stmns  ^  i.,  * 

creep  to  a  length  of  '  yW  i 

about  two  ft.,  and  C 

bear’  roundish  lieart- 
sha,[)ed  knives  in  ..  ■ 

[)  a  i  r  s ,  a  n  d  c  u  j)- 
Hlia[)ed,  solitary  ycl-  *** 
low  Uowers.  A  spec-  ...  10^ 

ies  often  e.onfusirl  -  , 
with  it  isiheyidlow  'a'L 

pimpernel  (L.  new- 

nnjm)  u’ilR  ‘^hnHov  Monevwort.  I 

()}uw  ),  VMtii  snoiitr  of  this  cre 

stems,  yellow  green 

larger  leaves,  and  smaller  Uowers. 

Monfalcone.  Town  of  Italy. 
It  is  10  m.  S.W.  of  (ilorizia  and  10 
m.  N.W.  of  Trieste,  near  the 
Adriatu!,  is  noted  for  its  mineral 


V 


Moneywort.  Flowerinpr  stems 
of  this  croopinff  herb 


Mc^zieres,  In  17S3  lu^  movirl  to 
Paris,  and  bewarm^  ('xainiiuu’  of 
naval  pupils.  ILu’e  lu^  wrofr^  his 
Traite  Eleuuoitaire  dt^  la.  Sl.a(.i([iie, 
17S().  lie  was  iniiiish'r  of  muriiu' 
171)2  1)3. 

After  a  visit  to  Italy  in  171)0  to 
re(HUV(^  tb(^  Na.pokuinie  plunder 
of  anti((uiii('S  and  ohjel.^'  (Part,  be 
aecompaiiiivl  Boiuipartt^  to  Ejgypt 
and  Syria..  In  1  SOo  he  wa,s  rmule 
a,  seimtor  and  Gonif.c^  do  IhOouse, 
—  b),st  botli  dig- 

nifhss  on  the.  R('sf,* 

>  ^ . ‘ "  oraitioii.  Ih^  di(‘d 

■lul.y^is.  IKIK. 

>  Monghyr.  Dist. 

a.nd  town  of  India, 

C  aw  Bbagal[mr 

(liv.  of  the  state  ol 
1  ""',"^1-  Biba.r.  O’lio  dist.  is 

iv.'l'  W  low-lying  a.llnvia.l 

1  1  P’a.ct  (Ira-iiurl  by 

^  1  f'b<'  (binges.  N(‘arly 

,«» ijn,  eultiva,tt'(l 
Dwerinpr stems  vifOdw  two 

crops  annually. 
B.icc!,  nuiize,  arul  f.oliaeiu)  a,r(‘  flu^ 
most,  imjiortuint.  Tbc^  town  is  an 
important  tra,ding  (‘cnf.re  on,  the 
right  ba,nk  of  tlm  (buigiis,  Iku'O 
eroHH(Hl  by  l.Iie  riy.,  and  opi)osite 


waters,  and  was  ])rominent  (luring  tlie  (Uitry  of  l.lu^  Hurh  Gandak 
the  First  Grcuit  War,  being  taken  river,  and  contains  an  np-t,o-du.te 


but  so  large  are  their  operations 
that  they  also  re-borrow  heavily 
on  the  bills  they  have  discounted 
for  traders  and  others  needing 
immediate  cash  in  exchange.  These 
bills  arise  from  both  homo  and 
foreign  trade,  and  an  impoi’tant 
source  of  the  latter  is  a  specialised, 
subsidiary  section  of  the  market 
comprised  of  the  acceptance  houses 
or  merchant  bankers.  Constantly 
linking  buyers  and  sellers  arc  the 
body  of  other  specialists  called 
bill  l)rokers,  whose  function  it  is 
to  negotiate  the  dealings  between 
the  lending  banks  and  the  discount 
houses.  Although  both  foreign 


from  the  Austrians  and  then  lost  by 
the  Italians.  It  iiassed  to  Italy 
under  the  peace  treaty,  July  1(1, 
1920.  Duj'ing  the  Hceond  CliTai 
War,  New  Zoa.land(Ts  adva.ucing 
on  Trieste  made  their  first  contaeft 
with  Yugoslav  partisans  of  Tito’s 
forces  here,  Ma.y  1,  1045.  Pop. 
10,000.  See  Gaporetto,  Battle  of ; 
Gorizia  ;  Italy. 

Monforte  de  Lemos.  Town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Lugo.  Jt 
stands  on  the  river  Cabo,  and  is  a 
junction  on  the  rly.  from  Leon, 
148  m.  to  the  E.,  to  Corunna  and 
Vigo,  it  lias  ruins  of  a  medieval 
castle,  a  Benedictine  monastery, 


printing  jm'ss  a.nd  (ugaiy^tti'.  fa(!- 
tory,  which  works  the  ijienMisijig 
supplies  of  lec'.ally  growji  tobacco. 
Prom  the  12tb  to  ilu^  LSth  ctmtury 
it  was  a  MabonuHlan  stronghold. 
Area,  3,975  s(i.  m.  Pop.,  dist. 
2,.5()4,5L1,  town,  (53,1  PI, 

Mongol.  Name  (bumting  a 
racial  stock  in  Mongolia,  with  olf- 
shoofs  in  th(^  MarnLuiIaji  Amur 
province  ajul  in  Chinese  Turkistan. 
Estimated  at  1,800,000,  tli(\y  form, 
with  the  Jhirkic  and  Tungus  stocks 
the  round -hea(l(Hl  Altaia,n  branch 
of  the  straight-Uaired  yellow 
Tbo  e.oarse,  black  luiir  is  scanty 
oxco]>t  on  the  scalp.  The  character- 
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Outer  Mongolia  430  elementary 
and  secondary  scliools,  15  technical 
schools,  and  four  institutions  of 
higher  education,  mth  a  total  of 
80,000  pupils.  An  academy  of 
sciences  was  founded  in  1953, 

Mongolism.  Form  of  mental 
deficiency  with  physical  character¬ 
istics  (round  head,  oblique  eyes, 
flat  nose,  squat  figure)  resembling 
those  of  the  Mongolian  peoples. 
See  Idiocy. 

Mongoose.  Small  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  family  Herpestidae 
which  includes  the  civet-cats,  and 
is  restricted  to  the  Old  World. 
More  closely  allied  to  the  ichneu¬ 
mon,  the  Indian  mongoose  (Her- 
pestcs  nyula)  is  a  smaller  animal 
with  greyish  fur  and  long  bushy 
tail.  It  is  famous  for  the  prow’ess  it 
displays  in  destroying  snakes,  even 
the  deadly  cobra  failing  to  use  its 
natural  defence  against  an  enemy 
so  agile. 

Mongu.  Settlement  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  the  residence  of  the 
commissioner  for  the  Barotseland 
protectorate.  It  lies  in  a  plain 
7  m.  E.  of  the  Zambezi  river,  and 
of  Leahu,  residence  of  the  para¬ 


Mongoose.  Specimen  of  Herpestes  urva,  a  species 
which  lives  on  crabs  and  shell-fish 


islic.  Mongolian  fold  of  skin  over 
the  inner  augle  of  the  eyelids,  and 
ihe  lifted  oui^er  angle,  y)r()ducc  the 
well-known  alant-cyod  effeet. 

Sturdy,  flat,- faced,  with  promi- 
ruait  cheek-bones,  they  comprise 
W.  Mongols  (Eleut.s)  or  Kalmucks; 
F.  Monguls,  including  the  six  inner 
leagues,  the  Ehalchar,  and  the  outer 
Klialkas  ;  and  the  eentral  Mongols 
or  Buriat  who  are  much  Siberian- 
ised.  Nomad  tent- dw^cl ling  hunters 
and  herdsmen,  essentially  shama- 
uist,  t.hoy  possessed  formerly  a 
tribal  vigour  that  has  boon  sapped 
by  larnaism ;  the  Aimak  and 
liazara  of  Afghan  Turkisian  arc 
Muslims. 

Cradled  in  the  upper  Amur 
basin,  the  Mongols  shared  in  the 
political  eonfedcracies  which  domi¬ 
nated  Central  Asia  for  centuries 
and,  under  Jengliiz  Khan  and 
his  successors,  extended  the  13th- 
eeiit  nry  empire  of  Tartary  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Pacific.  Under 
Kublai  Khan  a  Mongol  dynasty 
wiiidi  lasted  during  1279-1368  was 
imposed  upon  China.  Their  Altaic 
language  w’as  wTitten  in  syllabic 
signs  resembling  knots  on  the  left 
of  a  vertic^al  stem,  based  upon 
Uigurie,  and'  introduced  in  1240, 
until  an  alphabet  adapted  from 
that  of  the  Russian  language  came 
into  use  in  1946. 

In  various  forms — Mongolian, 
Mongoloid-— the  term  also  desig¬ 
nates  all  the  yellow-skinned 
peoples,  one  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  mankind.  In  this  sense 
it,  embraces  numerous  very  mixed 
stocks  with  marked  linguistic 
(linercntiatioii.  Thus  the  northern 
Mongols  include,  with  the  Altaians, 
the  Korea, ns  and  Japanese,  the 
Diuno-Ugrians,  the  Palaeasiatic  or 
E.  Siberians,  and  more  remotely 
the  Eskimos  and  American  In¬ 
dians.  The  southern  Mongols  com¬ 
prise  the  flfihetan,  Chinese,  and 
Indo-Chinese  peoples,  and  more 
remotely  the  Malays. 

Mongolia.  Area  of  E.  central 
Asia.  Including  the  Gobi  desert, 
3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  forms  an 
intermediate  region  between  the 
Tibetan  plateau  and  the  Arctic 
lowland  of  Siberia.  In  v^finter  the 
cold  is  intense  ;  in  the  summer  the 
slight  rains  produce  pasture  and 
fodder  shrubs  for  the  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  and  camels  of  the  nomadic 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
Mongols  proper,  among  whom 
Buddhist  larnaism  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  religion.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Irtish,  Selenga,  and 
Orkhon,  of  which  the  last  two  are 
navigable. 

Mongolia  is  divided  into  Inner 
and  Outer  Mongolia.  Inner  Mon¬ 


golia  became  in  1947  an  autonom¬ 
ous  region  of  China.  As  reorgan¬ 
ized  by  the  Communist  govt,  in 
1950,  it  gained  an  area  formerly 
constituting  the  Manchurian  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Hsingan  and  Liaopei,  and 
lost  the  provinces  of  Ningsia  and 
Suiyuan.  Suiyuan  was  restored  to 
Inner  Mongolia  in  1954  ;  and  part 
of  Jehol  province  was  added  to 
the  region  in  1955. 

Inner  Mongolia  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Outer  Mongolia  {v.i.) ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Manchurian 
provinces  of  Heilungkiang  and 
Kirin  ;  elsewhere  by  China  proper. 
The  capital,  formerly  Ulan  Hoto, 
was  moved  to  Huhehot  (Chinese 
Kweisui)  in  1952.  The  Chinese 
Changchun  rly.,  connecting  the 
Trans-Siberian  rly.  with  Man¬ 
churia,  and  also  with  the  railway 
system  of  China  proper,  crosses  the 
region  in  the  north.  Area  900,000 
square  miles.  Population  (1953) 
6,100,104. 

Outer  Mongolia,  bounded  in  the 
N.  by  the  R.S.F.S.R.  (Siberia), 
elsewhere  by  Chinese  territory,  w^as 
also  formerly  under  Chinese  suzer¬ 
ainty.  Given  autonomy  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  ,  _ 

1911-12,  it  adopted 
the  soviet  system 
of  govt,  in  1924. 

All  ties  with  China 
W'Cre  severed  after 
a  plebiscite  held 
in  1945,  and  China 
recognized  the  area 
as  the  independent 
Mongolian  People's 
Republic  in  1946. 

Area  625,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954 
est.)  740,000,  most  of  them 
nomadic  herdsmen  dependent  upon 
their  flocks  and  herds  for  all  the 
necessities  of  a  hard  life.  Gold  is 
found,  and  coal  is  w'orked.  Wool, 
skins,  and  furs  are  exported, 
chiefly  to  Russia.  There  is  a 
hydro-electric  power  station  at 
Ulan  Bator  (Urga),  the  capital, 
which  stands  on  the  Tola  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Orlthon.  Buddhist 
larnaism  is  the  prevaihng  religion. 

The  republic  has  a  parliament, 
the  Great  Huruldan,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  granted  at  the 
age  of  18  ;  it  appoints  the  30  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  presidium  or  Little 
Huruldan.  Ulan  Bator,  with  a 
pop.  of  100,000,  has  a  university 
with  1,100  pupils,  and  staffed  by 
some  70  teachers  (half  of  whom 
are  Russians).  It  is  linked  with  the 
Buriat-Mongol  A.S.S.R.  by  rly.,  to 
Kiakhta,  and,  by  air,  to  Ulan  Ude. 
There  is  connexion  by  air  also  with 
Peking. 

In  addition  to  Ulan  Bator 
University,  there  were  in  1955  in 


mount  chief  of  the  Barotse.  It  is 
connected  by  raihvay  with  Lusaka, 
340  m,  to  the  E.,  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  There  is  road  and  river 
connexion  with  Livingstone,  the 
old  capital,  255  m.  to  the  S.E. 

Monica  (322-387).  Saint  and 
mother  of  S,  Augustine  of  Hippo 
(mod.  Bone,  Algeria).  Born  of 
pious  parents  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  she  was  married  when 
very  young  to  Patricius,  who  be¬ 
came  converted  through  her  good 
example.  She  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom,  famous  as  S.  Augustine 
{q.v.),  always  attributed  his  con¬ 
version  to  her  prayers. 

Monier- Williams ,  Sie  Moxiee 
(1819-99).  British  Orientalist.  He 
was  born  at  Bombay  Nov.  12, 
1819,  came  to  England  w'hen  a 
child,  and  w^as  educated  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  BaUiol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  He  passed  the  en¬ 
trance  examination  of  the  East 
India  co.  in  1840,  but  instead  of 
going  E.  returned  to  Oxford  and 
took  up  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and 
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during  1 844-58  was  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  East 
India  College,  Hailey  bury,  then 
was  Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  Oxford,  where  the  Indian  In¬ 
stitute  was  found  1883,  mainly  at 
his  instigation.  Knighted  in  1886, 
he  died  April  11,  1899.  He  pub¬ 
lished  Hinduism,  1877  ;  Buddhism, 
1889  ;  Brahmanism,  1891  ;  Sans- 
krit-English  Dictionary,  2nd  cd. 
1899. 

Monilieth.  A  poliee  burgh  of 
Angus,  Scotland.  It  stands  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  6  m.  E. 
of  Dundee,  and  has  a  rly.  station. 
Rugs  and  carpets  are  woven,  and 
machinery  is  manufactured.  The 
place  has  the  amenities  of  a  seaside 
resort  and  two  golf  courses.  Pop, 
(1951)  3,419. 

Monism  (Or.  monos,  alone, 
single).  Theory  which  refers  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to 
a  single  principle,  whatever  this 
principle  may  be.  Thus  material¬ 
ists,  pantheists,  idealists,  hylo- 
zoists  are  all  monists.  Monism  is 
thus  opposed  to  duality  and 
plurality.  While  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  existence  of  contr'arics 
(body  and  soul,  mind  and  matter) 
it  attempts  to  remove  them  by 
explaining  them  as  modifications 
of  a  single  fundamental  principle. 
Thus,  mind  and  matter  and  their 
phenomena  are  manifestations  of 
some  one  substance  which  is 
neither. 

The  term  monism  is  also  applied 
to  that  view  of  the  world  which, 
denying  anything  transcendent 
(beyond  the  material  universe), 
regards  the  world  as  a  conneetecl 
whole  varying  in  accordance  with 
fixed  laws  inherent  in  itself,  to 
which  even  man  is  subject. 

Monitor  (Lat.,  one  who  warns). 
Term  applied  to  a  senior  pupil  in 
a  school  selected  to  supervise 
junior  pupils  in  the  absence  of  a 
teacher.  The  feminine  form  is 
monitresa.  In  zoology  a  genus  of 
lizards  peculiar  to  the  Old  World 
has  received  the  name  of  monitor 
from  a  notion  that  they  give 
warning  by  hissing  of  the  approach 
of  a  crocodile.  A  special  type  of 
small  w'arship,  carrying  one  or  two 
powerful  guns  and  having  a 
shallow  draught  is  callecl  a 
monitor.  Fire  brigades  sometimes 
use  a  device  called  a  monitor  to 
control  the  nozzle  of  a  hose  when 
the  pressure  of  water  is  such  that 
it  cannot  he  directed  by  one  man. 

From  the  outset  of  the  ISecond 
Great  War  men  and  women  were 
employed  by  most  belligerent 
countries  to  listen  systematically 
to  radio  broadcasts  put  out  by 
hheir  enemies  and  by  neutral 


countries  ;  in  Great  Brit.ain  these 
people  were  called  monitors,  and 
their  work  monitoring. 

Monitor  {Varanus).  Genus  of 
large  lizards  of  the  family  Var- 
anidae.  Including  about  30  species, 
they  arc  found  in  Africa,  8.  Asia, 
Australasia,  and  Oceania.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  lizards  by 
their  long  forked  tongue  wliicli 
retracts  into  a  basal  slu^ath,  a,s 
in  the  snakes,  they  are  long  in  the 
body,  have  no  dorsal  cr(‘st,,  ai“(‘ 
thickly  covered  with  small  scales, 
and  some  attain  a  length  of  over 
8  ft.  In  colour  they  raiigo  from 
blackish  to  greenish  brown  and 
grey.  Most  live  in  burrows  tu^ar 
water,  and  are  carnivorous,  eating 
birds,  small  mammals,  eggs,  and 
frogs.  Monitors  swum  wxdl  with 
the  aid  of  their  long  and  powerful 
tails,  used  also  as  a  weapon  of 
defence.  They  arc  oaten  as  human 
food  in  some  localities  of  India,  and 
their  eggs  are  highly  esteemed  as 
food  in  Burma.  Liza.rd  colour 
plate. 

Monitor.  Armoured  vessel  of 
slow  speed,  light  dra, tight,  and  low 
freeboard,  designed  to  opi'rato 
in  shallow  waters.  ■ 

Her  sides  are 
heavily  “  blister¬ 
ed,”  i.e.  have 
great  out- curving 
bulges  upon  them 
for  resisting  tor¬ 
pedo  attack. 

Monitors  carry 
only  one  or  two 
largo  guns  and  olT'er  a  small  targidi. 
Hie  first  was  built  by  John 
Ericsson  and  used  in  the  Amet‘ican 
Civil  War  {v.i.).  By  1914  the 
British  navy  possessed  few  moni¬ 
tors,  and  during  the  First  Grc'at 
War  they  wen'  used  olf  the  Ikdgian 
coast.  In  the  course  of  that  war 
they  were  developed  to  mount  an 
18-in.  gun. 

During  the  Second  Great  War 
British  monitors  w'ere  in  action  oil 
Libya  and  in  the  bombardment, 
of  the  French  coast  that  pri'Cinkal 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Normandy 
on  Juno  6,  1944.  The  Hiissians 
used  monitors  in  the  defence  of 
Stalingrad  and  on  the  Danube. 

Monitor,  U.S.S.  Armoured, 
raft-like  vessel  with  a  revolving 
turret  amidships,  designed  by 
John  Ericsson  for  the  Fediiral 
government  of  the  U.S.A.  in  18GI. 
She  took  part  in  the  first  battle 
between  ironclad  ships  fought  in 
1862  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  The  Confederate  ironclad 
Virginia  (formerly  the  U.S.S. 
Merrimac)  was  in  1862  on  guard  in 
the  James  river  in  the  approaches 
to  Richmond,  Virginia.  On  March 


8  she  (Uvsl, roved  two  F(Hlei’aJ  sliips, 
the  (himherlarul.  which  slu'  sank, 
and  the  Gongn^ss  which  she  buriuui 
off  Hampf.on  Boatls. 

On  the  9f.h  the  Virginia,  Ha,ihal 
out  to  a,ttaek  the  Ftnleral  llagship 
Mimi('s()f,n,,  which  had  run  aground 
and  was  nud,  by  fhe  U.S.S.  Monitor 
An  ineomdusive  ha,1,il(‘  lasting  liw, 
hours  (uiHued,  at  tlu^  mid  of  whidi 
the  Virginia,  sihuieiMl,  broke  oil 
action  and  put.  in  to  Norfolk  for 
re pairs.  Thv  Virginia  again  (dosed 
t-he  Janu^s  rivtn’  until,  a,l’t(u-  tlu^  fall 
of  Norfolk  on  Mn.y  10,  slu^  was 
burned  by  t.lu'  ( Ion  fed ('ra.tes  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  into 
Federal  hands.  A  iiitdiire  of 
lh'icssun''H  Monitor  app('a.i'H  in 
page  3127,  in  eonm^xion  wit.h  his 
iiiography. 

Moniz,  Antonio  (Iaotano  diq 
A  BR !(] IJ  F.R  K I R K  Fo  A H  ( 1 87d- 1 955 ) , 
Fortngnese  physiologist,  and  politi¬ 
cian.  He  was  born  at  Avanea  and 
in  1899  c|nalifi(al  in  medicine  at 
Golnmhia  Univ('rKi(,y.  A  yc^ar  later 
Im  entered  ptdities’  being  ('Imd.i'd 
(Itvputy  for  Estarrija.  A  nu'inber  of 
the  h^ft  wing  monarchist  parly,  he 
t,ook  part  in  tlu'  abortivi'  n'voln- 


Monitor. 


The  British  monitor,  H.M.S. 
pleted  in  October,  1941 


Roberts,  com- 


t.ionary  movt'tiumt  of  1908,  serving 
a  short  term  of  imiu’isonment.  for 
these*  acd.ivil.i(^R.  After  ladng  min¬ 
ister  at  Madrid  during  the  First 
Great  War  he  was  in  1918  a,p- 
p()int(Hl  fona'gn  ndnist.i'r,  and  in 
1919  a,tteud(Ml  the  ])t'a,e('!  <^onfer- 
encio  in  Paris.  Lat(n*  t,ha,t  yiwr  h<^ 
fonglit  a  (Inc'l  oviu*  a  polit.ieal 
cjuarrel,  and  In  1920  nd.ired  from 
politic'.al  life. 

Aftm’  talking  his  dt'gree  Moniz 
spent  his  time  in  postrgraduate 
study  at  Bordt'aux  aud  Paris,  and 
in  1911  was  apjiointed  in  a  newly 
creaLal  chair  of  lumrology  at 
Lisbon  Univiu-sity,  a  post  he  Indd 
until  1945.  During  H)27”37  lu^ 
(hwistal  and  perltudial  ("ori'bral 
angiography,  a  radiological  m(d.h()d 
of  studying  the  blood  vi^sscds  of  the 
brain  ;  and  ho  was  the  first  man 
to  perform,  on  Nov,  12,  11)35,  the 
operat  ion  of  pre-frontal  leucotomy 
(i'(ce  midnr  Brain).  For  his  work 
on  t.ho  brain  he  shaitHl  with  W.  K. 
Hess  the  1949  Nobel  prize  for 
medicine  and  physiology,  thus 
b(R!oming  tlu'  first  Portuguese  to 
win  this  honour.  He  died  in  Lisbon 
Doc.  13,  1965. 
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ARCTIC  CIRCLE 


Robert  Clive,  "uith  200  English  than  100  fathoms  on 
troops  and  300  sepoys,  took  pos-  which  lie  many  is- 
session  of  the  fort  of  Arcot.  just  lands  and  groups  of 
outside  the  city,  which  the  de-  islands.  The  pack 
fenders  had  abandoned  on  his  ice  of  the  Arctic 
approach.  His  object  was  to  draw  ocean  is  kept  in 
off  the  French  from  Trichinopoly,  continual  motion 
where  they  were  closely  besieging  the  waters  which  are 
an  English  garrison,  and  he  sue-  always  flowing  to- 
ceeded  in  doing  this.  ward  the  main  out- 

Clive  entered  the  fort  on  Aug.  let  between  Siberia 
31,  1751,  strengthened  the  dilapi-  and  Greenland, 
dated  defences,  gathered  provi-  Some  of  it  remains 
sions,  and  sallied  forth  against  the  in  the  polar  basin, 
enemy.  On  Sept.  23  the  French,  but  it  has  been 
with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  took  estimated  that  26 
up  their  quarters  in  the  city,  and  billion  cubic  yards 
laid  siege  to  the  fort.  Clive  had  of  ’sea  ice  arc  annu- 
nnly  80  Europeans  and  150  sepoys  ally  drifted  to  lower 
fit  for  duty,  hut,  although  the  latitudes  on  the 
besiegers  numbered  some  10,000  waters  of  the  Arctic 


and  the  walls  surrounding  the  mile- 
circumference  of  the  fort  were 
ruinous,  he  kept  the  enemy  out. 

The  final  attack  was  made  on 
Nov.  14,  when  elephants  with  iron 
plates  on  their  foreheads  were 
sent  against  the  gates,  hut  even 
this  failed  before  the  courage  of 
Clive  and  his  men,  and  the  seven- 
weeks’  siege  was  lifted. 

The  siege  of  Arcot  established 
British  prestige  in  S.  India,  where 
the  French,  previously  regarded 
as  the  dominant  military  power, 
never  regained  their  influence. 

Arctic,  The.  The  North  Polar, 
or  Arctic,  regions,  usually  con- 


{see  also  Arctic  The  Arctic.  C] 

The  land  areas  of 
the  Arctic  almost  enclose  the 
ocean ;  treeless,  they  reach  lati¬ 
tudes  as  low  as  60°  N.  or  as  high 
as  71°  N.  and  include  north 
Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 


enclose 


The  Arctic.  Chukchi  woman 
o£  Wrangel  Island,  in  the 
N.E.  of  Asiatic  Russia 


The  tundra  vege¬ 
tation  is  typically  a, 
dreary  stretch  of 
lichen  and  coarse 
grass,  with  dwarf 
vdllows,  birches,  and 
alders  in  sheltered 
hollows.  Occasional 
sun-warmed  south¬ 
ern  slopes  carry 
flowers,  e.g.  cam¬ 
pion,  rock  rose, 
monkshood,  thrift, 
forget-me-not.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  ice-caps, 
no  Ar(‘tic  land  is 
devoid  of  fauna.  The 
numerous  animals 
include  the  musk¬ 
ox,  the  caribou  (rein¬ 
deer),  white  Arctic 
ikchi  woman  hare,  lemming,  er- 

tic  Russia  ^ 

polar  bear  or  ice  bear  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  Arctic  animals. 
Though  an  air  breather,  it  is  really 
a  sea  mammal  and  is  seldom  found 
far  from  sea-ice.  Seals  and  wal¬ 
ruses  are  other  sea  mammals. 


•'  VI 


Canadian  Arctic  Archipelago,  Cod,  halibut,  capela,  and  sea  birds 
Alaska,  and  the  coastal  regions  of  abound ;  land  birds  are  rare. 


Siberia  and  Europe  as  far  west 
as  the  White  Sea. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Arctic  is  its  periods  of  light  and 
darkness.  At  the  North  Pole  the 
sun  is  out  of  sight  entirely  for 


Many  peoples  touch  the  Arctic 
regions  towards  the  northern 
limits  of  their  expansion,  e.g.  the 
Lapps  and  Samoyeds  (or  Nentsy) 
in  Europe,  the  Ostyaks  (or 
Khanty)  of  the  Yenisei,  the 


sidered  as  the  areas  poleward  of  approximately  6  months  while  for  Tungus  (or  Evenky),  Koryaks  (or 


par- 


Thc  Eskimo  (or  Inmiit)  are  the 
only  people  whose  habitat  is  very 


nearly  confined  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  x411  these  peoples  are 
fishers  and  hunters  and  lead  a 
nomadic  existence. 

Frostbite  and  snow- blindness 
are  maladies  directly  attributable 
to  the  climate :  other  vvise  the 


the  northern  limit  of  tree  growth,  an  equal  period  it  is  constantly  Nymylany),  Yukaghir,  and  par- 
comprising  an  ice-covered  tract  of  above  the  horizon  ;  on  the  Arctic  ticularly  the  Chukchi  in  Asia, 
ocean  completely  girded  by  con-  Circle  the  sun  does  not  set  at  The  Eskimo  (or  Inmiit)  are  the 
tinental  land.  The  Arctic  ocean,  the  summer  solstice  or  rise  at  the  only  people  whose  habitat  is  very 
area  about  5,400,000  sq.  m.,  covers  winter  solstice,  giving  2  or  3  nearly  confined  to  the  Arctic 
a  relatively  small  north  polar  weeks  of  almost  continuous  day  regions.  x411  these  peoples  are 
basin,  with  a  probable  maximum  and  continuous  night  at  those  fishers  and  hunters  and  lead  a 
depth  of  2,950  fathoms,  lying  times.  nomadic  existence, 

eccentric  to  the  Pole  with  its  During  the  period  of  extended  Frostbite  and  snow- blindness 
greatest  extent  towards  eastern  daylight  the  sun  is  never  very  are  maladies  directly  attributable 
Siberia  and  Alaska,  surrounded  by  high  in  the  heavens  and  has  little  to  the  climate  ;  other  vvise  the 
a  wide  continental  .shelf  of  less  power;  on  the  other  hand,  except  Arctic  regions  are  healthy.  Scurvy 

at  times  of  heavy  was  once  a  scourge  owing  to  lack 
cloudiness,  the  dark-  of  fresh-food  vitamins, 
ness  of  the  Arctic  In  1954  the  first  regular  trans¬ 
night  does  not  ap-  Arctic  ah'  service  was  opened  by 
proach  the  utter  a  Scandinavian  airline  ;  the  route, 
blackness  of  tern-  from  Los  Angeles  to  Copenhagen, 


blackness  of  tern-  from  Los  Angeles  to  Copenhagen, 
perate  or  tropical  lay  via  Winnipeg  and  Bluie  West 
midnight.  Winters  8  (on  the  W.  coast  of  Greenland), 
are  bitterly  cold  The  same  line  intended  in  1956 
and  the  ground,  to  begin  a  service  from  Scandia- 
deeply frozen,  thaws  avia  directly  ovxt  the  North  Pole 
only  tea  depth  of  a  via  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  Tokyo, 
few  inches  m  the  Arctic  Circle.  Parallel  of  lati- 
short  cool  summer,  tude  23|-°  from  the  North  Pole, 
Precipitation  is  i.e.  in  fat.  66^°  N.  Since  the 
meagre — over  large  earth’s  equatorial  plane  remains 
parts  it  is  less  than  invariably  inclined  at  23|-°  to  the 
10  ins.  ;  it  usually  orbital  plane,  this  north  polar  cap 
falls  as  snow.  Fogs  is  presented  wholly  to  the  sun 
are  of  frequent  oc-  in  midsummer  and  turned  wholly 
currence.  away  in  midwinter. 
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The  Arctic.  Samoyed  fisherman  making  a  net.  Branches 
of  the  Samoyed  people  are  to  he  found  in  all  parts  of 

Arctic  Siberia 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY 

Admiral  Lord.  Mountevans,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 

This  narrative  describes  the  various  expeditions  that  have  gmie  out 
to  discover  the  North  Pole  and  to  lands  around  it.  See  further  the 
articles  on  those  lands  and  those  on  the  several  explorers,  Amundsen^ 
Franklin,  Nansen,  Peary,  and  others 


The  exploration  of  the  North 
Polar  region  has  been  actuated  by 
two  motives,  the  need  for  new  trade 
routes  or  new  trade  commodities 
and  a  spirit  of  geographical  inquiry 
which  drove  men  towards  the  Pole 
itself.  These  two  motives  have 
been  frequently  combined,  but,  in 
general,  the  early  explorations  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  trading  search  for 
either  a  N.W.  or  a  N.E.  passage 
to  China,  and  the  later  journeys 
were  scientific  in  aim.  The  early 
desire  to  achieve  a  voyage  to  the 
Far  East  by  the  Arctic  Ocean 
awoke  during  the  period  of  the 
great  discoveries,  and  was  akin  to 
the  spirit  which  prompted  Colum¬ 
bus,  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  Magellan ; 


explorers  penetrated  among  the 
islands  north  of  Canada,  and  in 
1831  James  Clark  Ross  located 
the  North  Magnetic  Pole  in  Boothia 
Peninsula  in  70°  5'  N.  and 
96'=^  44''  'W.  In  1845  Sir  John 
Franklin  with  the  ships  Erebus 
and  Terror,  which  had  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Antarctic,  led  a 
weO-equipped  and  very  promising 
attempt  to  sail  west  from  Lancas¬ 
ter  Sound ;  he  was  last  seen  near 
the  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
His  failure  to  return  planned  in 
1847  stimulated  both  official  and 
private  persons  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  for  his  relief  or  to  solve  the 
problem  of  his  disappearance. 

The  search  for  Franklin  marks 


McClintock  in  the  Fox  was  beset 
by  the  ice  in  Melville  Bay  and 
drifted  about  l,2CM}  m.  before  he 
wa.s  free.  From  a  voyage  1S57-59 
he  brought  back  a  written  meinor- 
andiim  on  the  fate  of  Franklin:  he 
had  died  in  June,  1847,  and  the 
ships  had  been  deserted  in  the  fal¬ 
lowing  April  after  being  fast  in  the 
ice  for  eighteen  months.  Meanwhile 
McClure  in  the  Investigator  m 
1850-3  reached  Banks  Island, which 
had  been  discovered  by  Parry,  and 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  N.W.  passage  by  sea  north 
of  Canada  ;  CoUinson  in  the  Enter¬ 
prise  during  the  same  period  made 
a  similar  voyage  and  obtained 
Franklin  relies. 

The  cumulative  result  of  aE  the 
discoveries  showed  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Franklin  ex¬ 
pedition  had  perished  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  safety  by  a  land  journey 
for  which  they  were  ill-equipped, 
and  demonstrated  that  Franklin 


the  later  scientific  expeditions 
aimed  at  investigating  the  mag¬ 
netic,  climatic,  and  oceano^aphic 
conditions  which  prevaE  in  the 
frozen  North. 

Story  of  the  Koith-West  Passage 

John  Cabot  began  the  search  for 
a  N.W.  passage  to  the  Indies  in 
1497 ;  he  discovered  Newfoundland 
and  in  1498  his  son  Sebastian 
reached  67°  30'  N.  Corte-Real, 
Verrazzano,  and  Gomez,  in  the 
period  1500-24,  followed  the  Ca¬ 
bots,  but  did  little  more  than  in¬ 
augurate  the  lucrative  Newfound¬ 
land  fisheries.  Frobisher  in  1576  dis¬ 
covered  the  straits  now  named  Fro¬ 
bisher  and  Hudson.  John  Davis 
made  three  voyages,  achieved  a 
farthest  north  at  72°  41'  N.,  and 
explored  long  stretches  of  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  San¬ 
derson’s  Hope  on  the_  map  indi¬ 
cates  the  headland  which  was  his 
turning-point,  and  the  name  was 
abbreviated  from  the  full  title : 
“  Sanderson  His  Hone  of  a  North 


an  epoch  in  the  story  of  the  N.W. 
Passage,  but  during  the  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  between  1497  and 
1848  other  Arctic  journeys  had 
been  made,  most  of  which  had  some 
effect  in  producing  the  great  out¬ 
burst  of  activity  in  the  years  which 
followed  1848-  James  Cook  in  1778 
had  sailed  along  the  Asiatic  and 
American  shores  east  and  west  of 
Bering  Strait,  in  an  area  where 
Russians  had  previously  made  ex¬ 
plorations  ;  in  1816  Kotzebue  and 
in  1826  Beechey  reached  Kotzebue 
Sound.  The  fur  trade,  inaugurated 
in  1670  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  led  to  over¬ 
land  Journeys  all  aimed  at  dis¬ 
covering  the  North-West  Passage. 
The  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  was 
reached  in  1771  by  Heame;  and 
Mackenzie  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  bears  his  name  in 
1789.  In  1820  Sir  John  Franklin 
made  great  journeys  by  sledge  and 
canoe  in  this  region  and  discovered 
Point  Tumagain ;  Back  reached 


had  penetrated  sufficiently  far  west 
to  reach  water  navigable  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  N.W.  passage  had  been 
discovered,  but  it  was  not  until 
Roald  Amundsen  navigated  the 
Gjoa  from  sea  to  sea  in  1M3-5  that 
a  ship  made  the  complete  voyage. 

Trading  Toyag^  to  the  Yenisri 
The  first  efforts  to  make  the 
N.E.  passage  led  to  Novaya  Zem- 
lya.  Willoughby  and  ChanceUor 
m  1553,  Burrough  in  1556,  Pet  and 
Jackman  in-  1580  led  the  way 
for  Barents,  who  made  important 
discoveries  in  1594-6.  The  Mus¬ 
covy  Company  and  the  Amsterdam 
merchants  profited  by  these  dis¬ 
coveries  to  open  up  trade  with 
Russia.  Russian  fur  hunters  gradu¬ 
ally  pushed  their  way  along  the 
coasts,  the  mc©t  notable  being 
Desclmef,  who  sailed  through  Ber¬ 
ing  Strait  to  Kamchatka  in  1648. 
Details  of  the  coast  were  more 
fuUy  explored  during  the  period 
1733-42  by  the  Russians  Muravieff, 
Pronchistshef,  Laptief,  etc.  Nor- 
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others  continued  the  explorations.  I 
The  records  “  farthest  north  ”  at-  t 
tained  in  this  area  were  Barents,  I 
1594, 77°  20',  near  Novaya  Zemlya;  r 
Hudson,  1607,  83°  23h  Whalers  1 
had  habitually  hshed  the  waters  of  t 
Davis  Strait  and  the  ocean  E.  of 
Greenland  for  nearly  250  years ;  the  c 
most  notable  of  these  was  Scoresby,  S 
who  followed  much  of  the  coast  of  ^ 
East  Greenland,  and  reached,  in  £ 
1806,  81°  30'  N.,  which  was  a  re-  £ 
cord  for  this  part  of  the  Arctic.  < 

The  British  Nates  Expedition 
The  19  th  century  saw  many 
attempts  to  reach  the  Pole,  ; 
which  were  chiefly  made  from  the  | 
Spitsbergen  area  on  the  east  and 
by  Smith  Sound  north  of  Baffin 
Bay  on  the  west.  Parry  sailed  in 
the  Hecla  in  1827  and  reached 
82°  45'  N.,  north  of  Spitsbergen,  on 
a  sledge  journey  which  kept  him 
61  days  away  from  the  ship.  Kane 
left  New  York  in  1853  in  the 
Advance  wflth  the  intention  of 
using  Eskimo  help  in  a  journey  to 
explore  N.W.  Greenland  ;  he  spent 
two  winters  in  the  Arctic,  passed 
through  Kane  Basin  into  Kennedy 
Channel,  and  reached  80°  10'  N., 
a  record  for  that  region.  Hayes  in 
the  United  States  followed  up 
these  voyages  and  added  to  men’s 
knowledge  of  EUesmere  Land.  In 
1871  the  Polaris  in  the  HaU  expe¬ 
dition  had  the  good  luck  to  sail 
through  Kane  Basin,  Kennedy 
Channel,  Hall  Basin,  and  Robeson 
Channel  into  the  Polar  Sea  and 
to  achieve  the  record  for  a  ship  of 
82°  11'  N.  This  success  led  to  the 
British  Nares  expedition  of  1875  ; 
with  great  difficulty  the  ships  were 
taken  through  the  unfavourable 
ice  conditions  and  the  Discovery 
wintered  in  Discovery  Harbour 
and  the  Alert  wintered  at  Floeberg 
Beach,  82°  24'  N.,  and  established 
a  new  record;  sledge  journeys 
were  undertaken  and  Aldrich  beat 
Parry’s  furthest  by  attaining  82° 
48'  N.,  and  A.  H.  Markham  the 
next  year  reached  83°  20'  N. ; 
coast  lands  were  explored  and 
valuable  observations  made  con¬ 
cerning  geology,  natural  history, 
meteorology,  and  tidal  conditions. 
The  sledge  journeys  were  carried 
out  under  very  great  hardships. 

Meanwhile  Swedish  expeditions 
had  tesn  at  work  north  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  ;  von  Otter  took  the  Sofia 
to  81°  42'  N.  in  1868,  and  Nor- 
denskiold  tried 'to  reach  the  Pole 
by  reindeer  sledging  in  1872.  In 
this  year  Weyprecht  and  Payer 
started  on  an  Austrian  expedition 
with  the  Tegetthof,  discovered 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  reached  in 
1874  Cape  Fligely,  81°  51'  N.,  the 
nearest  Known  land  to  the  Pole ; 


Leigh  Smith  in  the  Eira  explored 
much  of  this  archipelago  in  1880-1. 
In  1894  Alfred  Harmsw'orth  pat¬ 
riotically  sent  Jackson  in  the 
Windward  to  explore  this  area 
thoroughly  ;  he  returned  in  1897. 

From  1770  to  1820  Russians  had 
explored  the  islands  north  of 
Siberia,  and  Wrangel’s  companion 
Anjou  reached  76°  36'  N.  in  1823 
and  failed  to  discover  the  large 
area  of  land  which  'was  believed  to 
exist  in  that  region.  This  belief 
was  held  until  1881,  when  De 
Long’s  ship,  the  Jeannette,  made 
a  great  drift  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  north  of  Wrangel 
Island  to  N.W.  of  De  Long 
Islands. 

Scientific  w^ork  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  impetus  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  1881-3  of  the  inter¬ 
national  circumpolar  stations  set 
out  below : 


the  ice  ;  they  reached  86°  14'  X. 
and  were  picked  up  in  1S96  by 
Jackson  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  The 
Fram,  under  Sverdrup,  drifted  on, 
gained  85°  57'  N.,  rounded  the 
N.E.  of  Spitsbergen,  and  safely 
reached  Norway.  In  1899  Sverd¬ 
rup  took  the  Fram  west  of  Green¬ 
land  and  explored  Jones  Sound. 
In  the  same  year  the  duke  of  the 
Abruzzi’s  expedition  sailed  for 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  Cagni 
reached  86°  34'  N.  by  sledge  in 
1901.  In  1897  a  most  risky  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  the  Pole  by  balloon 
was  made  by  Andree  from  Spits¬ 
bergen  ;  no  trace  of  this  abortive 
attempt,  beyond  three  meSvSage 
buoys  dropped  on  the  first  day  of 
the  journey,  was  found  until  1930 
when  the  remains  of  Andree  and 
his  two  fellow  aeronauts  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  White  Island  near 
Franz  Josef  Land. 


Lat.  N. 

81“  U' 
78“  28' 
73“  23' 
72“  23' 
71“  16' 
71“  0' 
70“  0' 
69“  56' 
67“  24' 
66“  36' 
64“  11' 
62“  39' 


Long. 


64“ 

16“ 

124“ 

52“ 

158“ 

64“ 

8“ 

23“ 

26“ 

67“ 

51“ 

115“ 


45'  W. 
E. 
E. 
44'  E. 
40'  W. 

E. 
28'  E. 

E. 
36'  E. 
19'  W. 
40'  W. 
44'  W. 


Country 

U.S.A. 

Sweden 

Russia 

Russia 

U.S.A. 

Denmjirk 

Au.stria-Hungary 

Norway 

Finland 

Germany 

Denmark 

Britain  and  Canada 


Leader 

Greely 

Ekholm 

Jurgens 

Andejetf 

Ray 

Hovgaard 

Wohlgemuth 

Steen 

Leinstrom 

Giese 

Paulsen 

Dawson 


The  importance  of  the  scheme 
lay  in  the  attempt  to  make 
throughout  a  whole  year  system¬ 
atic  and  simultaneous  observa¬ 
tions  by  trained  scientists  at  as 
many  spots  as  possible  on  the  edge 
of  the  unlniown  Polar  Sea. 

Nansen’s  Famous  Voyage 

The  most  notable  of  these  ex¬ 
peditions  was  that  of  Greely. 
Lockwood,  his  second  in  command, 
explored  the  Greenland  coast  and 
discovered  Lockwood  Island  in 
83°  24'  N.,  and  set  up  a  new  record 
for  nearest  the  Pole;  and  both 
Lockwood  and  Greely  made 
land  journeys  and  explored  some 
6,000  sq.  m.  of  newly  discovered 
land. 

In  1893-6  Nansen,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously,  in  1888,  accomplished  the 
first  crossing  of  the  Greenland  ice¬ 
cap  from  E.  to  W.,  made  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  polar  voyages. 
He  had  a  specially  constructed 
ship,  the  Fram,  and  set  out  de¬ 
liberately  to  have  his  ship  beset  by 
the  ice  in  order  to  drift  over  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Jeannette  and,  if  luck  favoured 
him,  to  float  over  the  Pole.  Frozen 
in  about  79°  N.,  the  Fram  drifted 
■with  the  ice.  Nansen  and  J ohansen 
attempted  a  dash  for  the  Pole  over 


Robert  E.  Peary  was  the  most 
persistent  of  the  Arctic  explorers. 
He  commenced  operations  in  1886 
by  a  journey  on  the  Greenland  ice¬ 
cap  ;  in  1891-2  and  1893-6  he  made 
journeys  across  N.  Greenland  ;  in 
1898-1902  he  explored  Ellesmere 
Land,  rounded  the  N.  end  of  Green¬ 
land,  reached  84°  17'  N.  ‘  These 
land  journeys  familiarised  him  with 
the  Eskimos  and  ice  conditions. 
He  wintered  bis  ship,  the  Roosevelt, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1905,  and 
gained  87°  6'  N.  He  acquired 
valuable  experience  of  the  ice 
on  the  open  ocean  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  by  bringing  tht 
Roosevelt  safely  home.  In  1908 
he  took  the  Roosevelt  to  the 
earlier  -winter  quarters,  organized 
a  thorough  series  of  relay  ex¬ 
peditions,  gained  the  Pole  on 
April  6,  1909,  and  found  no  land 
in  sight  and  a  deep  sea  below  the 
ice-crust. 

While  Peary  had  been  making 
his  repeated  attacks  on  the  N. 
Pole,  the  Mylius-Erichsen  expedi¬ 
tion,  greatest  of  all  Danish  Arctic 
ventures,  explored  Melville  Bay 
and  wintered  at  Cape  York. 
Leaving  Copenhagen  in  the  sealer 
Denmark  in  June,  1900,  with  a 
strong  scientific  staff,  Mylius- 
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to  adjacent  continents.  The  arctic  circle  is  marked  hy  a  dotted  line  s^ocatea  m  a  stove  later 

on.  His  heart  was  affected,  and  ms 

Erichsen  led  an  inspired  company  To  Mikklesen,  and  his  companion  lacerated  arm  troubled  ^im  untfl 
to  explore  and  observe  a  great  part  Iversen,  may  be  attributed  one  of  he  obtained  surgical  aid  three 
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nearly  coincided  that  of  the 
Jeannette  in  1879-80.  After  passing 
another  winter  S.  of  Be  Long  Is¬ 
lands,  she  received  in  Feb.,  1924,  a 
message  to  abandon  the  voyage. 
Unfortunately  the  ship  was  again 
caught  in  the  ice  near  the  Bear 
Islands,  and  did  not  end  her  long 
voyage  until  Aug.  22,  1925.  Sver¬ 
drup,  who  accompanied  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  contributed  largely  to  the 
scientific  results.  Wisting  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  drift  exist¬ 
ing  from  N.  of  Bering  Strait  to 
the  K.W.  across  the  Arctic 
Basin. 

In  1932  the  Russian  explorer 
Schmidt  became  the  fourth  man 
to  make  the  N.E.  passage — in.  the 
ice-breaker  Sibiriakow — in  the 
record  time  of  nine  wrecks.  From 
1 936  onwards,  following  Schmidt’s 
further  exploration  in  the  ice¬ 
breaker  Chelyushlsin,  new  Russian 
commercial  routes,  internal  and 
external,  were  opened  up. 

That  modem  Viking  Amundsen, 
ill  May,  1925,  made  a  flight  to  lat. 
87®  43'  N.  With  Riiser-Larsen  as 
pilot,  he  flew  with  two  Domier 
flying  boats  from  W.  Spitsbergen. 
I^coln  EUsworth  joined  him  on 
May  23,  after  Amundsen  had  been 
compelled  to  come  down  in  an  open 
water  lead  since  half  his  fuel  had 
been  expended.  It  was  a  hazardous 
business  for  lightly  constructed 
seaplanes  to  descend  among  the 
ice  floes,  and  one  machine  was 
wTecked.  The  two  crews,  six  men 
in  all,  lived  in  the  cabin  of  the 
undamaged  machine  until  June 
15,  when,  abandoning  everything 
but  the  barest  necessities,  they 
returned.  Amundsen  reached  the 
N.  Cape,  and  his  party  was  rescued 
thence  by  a  Norwegian  cutter. 

Polar  Flights 

On  May  9,  1926,  the  U.S.  ex- 
plorer  Byrd  took  off  from  King’s 
Bay,  Spitsbergen,  flew  to  the 
Pole,  encircled  it,  and  returned 
to  his  base — aU  in  15  hours.  Two 
days  later  Amundsen  set  out  in 
the  airship  Norge,  piloted  by  the 
Italian  Nobile;  they  crossed  the 
Pole,  and  landed  in  Alaska  May  14 

Polar  flights  now  became  almost 
fashionable.  Nobile,  promoted 
general,  took  the  dirigible  airship 
Italia  to  the  N.  Pole  in  1928,  but 
she  was  wrecked  over  the  pack  ice. 
Six  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and 
Nobile  himself  injured.  The  v^ant 
Amundsen,  who  took  part  in  the 
search,  lost  his  life  when  his 
Dornier  came  down  in  the  sea. 

Exploration  by  air  having  revo¬ 
lutionised  Polar  travelling,  the 
names  of  some  of  the  greatest 
Arctic  explorers,  like  Rasmussen 
and  Stefansson,  are  apt  to  fade 


into  the  background  of  public 
memory,  but  to  Rasmussen  must 
be  attributed  the  founding  of  the 
most  northerly  settlement  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  North  Star  Bay,  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  Greenland,  lat. 
77°  N.  Rasmussen  named  it 
Thule.  In  his  extensive  sledge 
trips  he  found  undulations  similar 
to  those  on  the  Antarctic  plateau, 
and  used  both  igloos  and  tents  in 
travelling  with  his  dog  teams,  who 
for  five  or  six  days  on  end  could 
average  nearly  50  m.  a  day. 

Students’  Expeditions 

The  British  did  nothing  in  the 
Arctic  for  many  years.  Then 
in  1921  George  Binney  and  young 
men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
inaugurated  a  new  school  of 
British  explorers,  splendid  types 
like  Gino  Watkins  and  Worclie — 
often  classical  scholars  rather  than 
scientists.  They  chartered  little 
motor  vessels  and  fearlessly  faced 
the  hazards  and  hardships  of  the 
North.  Often  they  took  to  the 
air,  sometimes  they  used  motor 
boats,  or  even  kavaks. 

Germany  has  taken  a  smaU  part 
in  Arctic  research.  In  July,  1930, 
Wagener  established  a  plateau 
station,  240  m.  E.  of  Kamarujuli, 
midway  between  the  E.  and  W. 
coasts  of  Greenland,  at  a  height  of 
9, 700  ft.  He  lost  his  life  attempting 
to  reach  the  E.  coast,  where  a 
station  had  been  set  up  in  Scoresby 
Sound.  The  expedition  returned 
to  Copenhagen  in  Nov.,  1931. 

The  Arctic  cruise  of  the  German 
airship  Graf  Zeppelin,  commanded 
by  Hugo  Eckener,  was  undertaken 
at  the  end  of  July,  1931,  for  geo¬ 
graphical  and  scientific  purposes. 
The  airship  passed  over  Severnaya 
Zemlya  group  of  islands  and  the 
Taimyr  Peninsula,  Dickson  Is¬ 
land,  and  near  Sverdrup  Island, 
thence  along  Novaya  Zemlya  and 
back  to  Russia  via  Archangel.  The 
air  view  of  the  Arctic,  now  for  the 
first  time  properly  photographed, 
revealed  much  that  was  unlmown. 

In  1928  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins, 
who  served  his  Arctic  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  Stefansson,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  Eski¬ 
mos,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Arctic  travellers,  made  his  famous 
flight  across  the  Arctic  regions 
from  Point  Barrow  to  Spitsbergen, 

In  May,  1937,  a  party  of  scient¬ 
ists  led  by  Schmidt  landed  15  m. 
from  the  N.  Pole  and  stayed  there 
until  the  ice  floe  on  which  they 
had  camped  drifted  southwards. 
They  were  taken  off  by  an  ice¬ 
breaker  in  1938. 

The  80-tou  motor  patrol  vessel 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  St.  Roach,  completed  the 
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N.W.  passage  from  W.  to  E.  in 
1942,  under  Sgt.  H.  A.  Larsen, 
a  naturalised  Canadian  born  in 
Norway.  The  expedition  left 
Vancouver  June  21,  1940,  and 
reached  Point  Barrow^  on  July 
22  ;  tnence  the  St.  Roach  voyaged 
via  Herschel  Island,  Cambridge 
Bay,  and  Walker  Bay.  Wintering 
at  Victoria  Island,  she  voyaged 
on  in  July,  1941,  and  spent  a 
second  winter  at  Pasley  Bay. 
Finally  the  vessel  worked  and 
drifted  through  the  ice  and  made 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post 
at  Fort  Ross,  which  she  left  Sept. 
2,  1942,  to  reach  Battle  Harbour 
Sept.  22  :  an  epic  achievement  for 
such  a  lightly  constructed  vessel. 

Over  the  Magnetic  Pole 

On  May  10,  1945,  a  notable 
flight  in  Arctic  regioas  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  R.A.F.  in  a  Lan¬ 
caster  aircraft,  Aries,  with  the 
object  of  flying  over  the  N.  and 
the  N.  Magnetic  Poles.  The 
expedition  w'as  captained  by 
Wing-Comdr.  McKinley,  with 
Wing-Comdr.  McClure,  R.C.A.F., 
as  senior  observer. 

They  flew  from  Reykjavik 
direct  to  the  N.  Pole  and  back : 
thence  to  Goose  Bay  in  Labrador, 
from  which  course  was  laid  to  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  which  was  located 
in  approximately  76°  N.,  101°  W. 
Then  from  Whitehorse,  Yukon,  a 
non-stop  flight  of  more  than 
4,000  m.  was  made  across  the 
N.  Magnetic  Pole  again,  and  then 
right  across  Greenland  and  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Iceland.  The 
expedition’s  aims  were  to  study 
air  crew  efificiency  and  naviga¬ 
tional  problems  peculiar  to  polar 
flying  ;  to  examine  the  behaviour 
of  compasses,  radar  installations, 
and  automatic  dead-reckoning 
gear ;  to  collect  meteorological 
information;  and  to  study  topo¬ 
graphy  in  the  region  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole.  About  2,000 
photographs  were  takou.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Magnetic 
Pole  was  flown  over.  Its  position 
was  reported  to  be  about  250  m. 
N.W.  of  its  last  presumed  position, 
an  observation  confirmed  in  1946. 
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issued  annually, 


I.  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  the  North  Pole,  mark-  Byrd  flew  over  the  North  Pole,  with  Floyd  Bennett  as 
ing  the  triumph  of  Peary,  who,  in  1909,  was  the  first  pilot;  here  is  seen  their  Fokker  monoplane  starting  from 

explorer  to  reach  it.  2.  Pearv’s  expedition  on  the  Spitsbergen.  5.  Rescue  ship  Braganza  caught  in  the 

march.  3  Ice  floes  of  the  Kara  Sea  photographed  from  ice  floes  during  her  search  for  Nobile  after  his  ill-fated 

the  Graf  Zeppelin  in  July,  1931.  4.  In  May,  1926,  flight  to  the  Pole  m  the  dirigible  airship  Italia  in  192S 
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rhtitos  I  and  2,  /row  The  XortU  Pole,  by  B.  E.  Peary,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  StumMon 
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Arctic  Ocean.  Term  applied 
generally  to  the  waters  N.  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  These 
include  the  Greenland  and  hforwe- 
gian  Seas  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  the  Barents  Sea  N.  of 
Europe,  the  White  Sea,  the  Kara 
Sea  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and 
Yamal  Peninsula,  and  the  Beau¬ 
fort  Sea  N.  of  Alaska.  It  com¬ 
municates  with  the  Atlantic  by 
Davis  Strait,  Denmark  Strait,  and 
the  sea  between  Iceland  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Its  only  connexion  with  the 
Pacific  is  by  Bering  Strait. 

It  is  the  best  defined  and 
smallest  of  all  the  oceans,  but, 
except  as  regards  the  Greenland, 
Barents,  and  White  Seas,  is  in¬ 
adequately  explored.  The  polar 
basin  as  far  as  is  knowm  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  2,950  fathoms, 
which  occurs  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  North  Pole  ;  near  the  pole 
itself  Peary  failed  to  reach  bottom 
with  1,500  fathoms  of  line.  The 
floor  rises  steeply  to  a  broad  ecnti- 
nental  shelf  with  depths  of  less  than 
200  fathoms,  and  often  less  than 
100  fathoms.  On  this  broad  shelf 
lie  Spitsbergen,  Franz  Josef  Land, 
Novaya  Zemlya,  kSevernaya,  Zem- 
lia,  the  New  Siberia  Islands, 
Wrangel  Island,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Arctic  Archipelago.  The 
Greenland  Sea  forms  a  second 
deep  basin,  cut  oil  from  the  polar 
basin  by  a  submarine  ridge  in 
about  lat.  80'^  N.  and  from  the 
North  Atlantic  by  the  Faroe-Ice- 
landie  ridge  in  about  300  fathoms. 
Baffin  Baj"  and  Davis  Strait  form 
a  third  basin,  which  is  seldom  over 
300  fathoms  in  depth  and  is  cut 
oft  from  the  polar  basin  by  ridges 
within  50  to  100  fathoms  below  the 
surface.  Bering  Strait  is  about 
30  fathoms  deep. 

The  bottom  deposits  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  are  mainly  of  terri¬ 
genous  origin  derived  from  numer¬ 
ous  large  rivers,  the  Pechora  in 
Europe,  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  and 
Kolyma  in  Asia,  and  the  Mackenzie 
in  America,  The  salinity  of  the 
surface  waters  is  low.  Surface 
temperature  has  an  annual  range 
of  only  a  few  degrees,  and  is 
generally  about  29°  P,,  except  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Greeffiand 
Sea  and  in  the  Barents  Sea,  which 
are  influenced  by  a  branch  of  the 
warm  North  Atlantic  drift.  These 
two  seas  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  ocean  which  are  not  blocked 
by  ice  in  winter.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  inner  polar  basin 
remains  permanently  frozen,  but 
navigation  is  possible  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  the  Greenland, 
Barents,  and  White  Seas,  along 
the  N.  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 


Alaska  and  in  Davis  Strait  and 
Baffin  Bay.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
developed  the  navigation  of  the 
N.E.  passage  by  using  ice-breakers, 
aeroplanes,  and  radio  ice  and 
weather  reports.  The  chief  current 
besides  the  branch  of  the  North 
Atlantic  drift  already  mentioned 
seems  to  be  a  general  drift  across 
the  pole  from  eastern  Asia  to 
Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  It 
was  this  drift  that  the  Pram  used 
in  1893-6,  as  did  the  Soviet 
North  Pole  expedition  of  1937. 
Circular  currents  occur  in  the 
Greenland  Sea.  Cold  currents  pass 
down  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
Greenland,  carrying  ice  south¬ 
wards,  which  is  often  a  menace  on 
the  Atlantic  trade  routes.  There 
is  also  a  cold  current  of  less  import¬ 
ance  through  Bering  Strait  to  the 
Pacific.  The  configuration  of  the 
floor  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  prevents 
the  deeper  waters  from  reaching 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Animal  life  includes  bowFead  and 
tinner  w'hales,  various  seals,  many 
kinds  of  fish,  and  a  rich  inverte¬ 
brate  fauna.  Diatoms  are  often 
abundant  enough  to  colour  the 
surface  waters  green. 

Arcturus  or  Alpha  BooTrs(Gr. 
arlios,  hesiV  ;  oziro.9,  guard).  Prin¬ 
cipal  star  in  the  constellation  of 
Bootes,  the  Herdsman,  and  third 
brightest  star  in  the  northern 
sky.  It  has  a  very  large  proper 
motion,  which  in  the  space  cf  800 
years  carries  it  across  a  space  in 
the  sky  equal  to  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon.  Y"et  it  has 
a  small  parallax,  and  is  therefore 
very  distant,  so  that  its  speed  of 
movement  has  been  estimated  at 
84  m.  a  second,  and  its  light  is 
about  a  hundred  times  that  of  the 
siin.  It  is  easily  found,  apart 
from  its  brightness.  Starting  from 
the  pole  star,  the  last  star  in  the 
handle  of  the  Plough  leads  straight 
to  Arcturus. 

Arhueil.  TownofFrance,  in  the 
department  of  Seine.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Arcus  JuUanns,  a 
Roman  aqueduct.  Waterworks  in 
connexion  with  the  supply  of  Paris 
w^ere  constructed  here  during  1613-- 
24,  and  in  1868.  In  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  Arcueil  was  a  country  resort, 
but  the  spread  of  Paris  has  made  it 
virtually  a  suburb  of  that  city. 
Pop.  (1954)  18,067. 

Arculf  (ft.  c.  680).  Frankish 
bishop.  One  of  the  earliest  Christian 
travellers  after  the  rise  of  Islam, 
he  visited  the  Near  East  about 
680,  and  later  told  his  experiences 
to  Adamnan,  abbot  of  Iona  in 
the  Hebrides,  from  whose  account 
the  story  was  continued  by  Bede 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 


Ardabil.  Town  of  Pema.  It  lies 
near  the  Caspian  iSea  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier,  1 10  m.  E.  of  Tabriz, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  JSavalan.  An 
ancient  city,  it  was  an  early  capital 
of  the  SafaFd  dynasty,  the  founder 
of  which,  Ismail  I  (1480-1524),  is 
buried  here.  His  tomb  and  that  of 
.Sheikh  Sefiuddin,  a  14th-c-enUirv 
religious  leader,  make  Ardabil  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  also  noted 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs. 

The  town  has  an  airfield  and 
trades  in  grain  and  dried  fruit. 
Pop.  (est.)  £6,000. 


Ardagh.  Richly  decorated  chalice 
of  8th-  or  9th-century  Celtic  work 

Duhhn  Museum 


Ardagh.  Village  of  eo.  Limer¬ 
ick,  Irish  Republi(p  4  in.  N.  of 
Newcastle.  A  unique  silver  chalice 
of  Celtic  craftsmanship,  decorated 
with  gold,  enamel,  and  amber,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
Apostles,  was  discovered  here  in 
1868.  It  is  7  ins.  high,  9|-  ins. 
across,  and  includes  20^  oz.  of 
silver.  It  is  dated  to  the  8th  or 
the^Oth  century. 

Ardal  or  Aardal.  Tovra  of  W. 
Norway,  in  Sogn  and  Fjordane  co., 
at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Sogn 
fiord.  Here  a  powerful  waterfall  is 
harnessed  to  provide  hydro-elee- 
tricity  (800  million  kWh  p.a.)  for 
the  large  state-owned  aluminium 
and  pig  iron  works  at  0vre  Ardal. 
Pop.  (1950)  3,764. 

Ardalan  or  Ardilan.  Name 
long  borne  by  the  Persian  part  of 
Kurdistan.  It  ceased  to  be  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  division  in  1938_. 

Ardashir  or  Artaxebxes.  Name 
of  three  Persian  kings  of  the  Sassa- 
nid  dynasty  (a.d.  226-651).  The 
first,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
and  regenerator  of  the  empire, 
reigned  from  226  to  241.  He  en¬ 
couraged  his  countrymen  to  revolt 
against  the  Arsacidae  (Parthians), 
to  whom  Persia  was  then  subject, 
and  by  a  decisive  victory  restored 
his  country’s  independence.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  reign  there  were  conflicts 
with  the  Romans  under  Alexander 
Sevems.  Ardashir  was  a  devout 
Zoroastrian,  and  the  first  Persian 
ruler  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
Kings.  Ardashir  II  and  Ardashir 
III  reigned  from  379  to  383  and 
from  628  to  630  respectively. 
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Ardeatine  Caves.  These  caves 
on  the  Appian  Way  near  Rome, 
long  used  as  a  dumping  place  for 
city  refuse,  were  the  scene  on 
March  23,  1944,  of  a  massacre  by 
German  troops  of  335  Italians 
in  reprisal  for  the  killing  by  a 
bomb  of  32  German  S.S.  men  in 
Rome.  The  victims  were  indis¬ 
criminately  picked  from  the  city 
streets  and  prisons,  marched  to 
the  caves,  and  shot.  Mines  were 
exploded  and  the  caves  collapsed. 
Von  Mackensen  and  Malzer,  the 
two  German  generals  responsible, 
and  Kesselring,  the  German  c.-in-  c. 
who  issued  the  order,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  by  a  British 
mihtary  court  in  1946,  a  sentence 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  in 
1947.  Malzer  died  in  IVerl  prison 
March  24,  1952  ;  von  Mackensen 
and  Kesselring  were  released  in 
Oct.,  1952.  A  huge  sepulchral  stone 
was  erected  here  in  1949  as  a 
memorial  to  the  victims. 

Ardeche.  Dept,  of  S.E.  France. 
Bounded  E.  by  the  Rhone,  and 
named  after  its  tributary  the 
Ardeche,  the  dept,  is  watered  also 
by  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  the 
Ouveze,  and  the  Chassezac.  Its 
capital  is  Privas.  Ardeche  is  in 
the  Cevennes  region ;  its  won¬ 
derful  scenery  includes  the  Bois 
de  PaTohve,  a  chaos  of  huge, 
tumbled  rocks  in  fantastic  groups 
amidst  oaks ;  and  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Ardeche  across 
which  stretches  the  Pont  d’Arc,  a 
natural  arch. 

Ardeche  produces  cereals,  fruit, 
and  good  vine ;  silkworms  are 
reared.  Marrons  glares  and  chest¬ 
nut  jam  are  specialities.  There  are 
paper  mills  at  Annonay  ;  iron  ore, 
diatomite.  and  graphite  are  mined. 
Area  2,144  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954) 
249,077. 

Ardee.  Town  of  co.  Louth, 
Irish  Republic.  On  the  Dee,  40  m. 
N.W.  of  Dublin,  it  has  distilleries, 
and  tanneries,  and  manufactures 
baskets.  It  has  a  ISth-centurj^ 
castle,  now  the  court  house.  It  re¬ 
ceived  a  charter  in  1377,  suffered 
much  in  the  Irish  and  English 
wars,  and  was  involved  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  rebellion  of  1916.  Market 
day,  Tues.  Pop.  (1951)  2,492. 

Axden,  Fobest  of.  A  district 
of  'WarT;\ickshire,  England.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Avon,  it  is  well- 
wooded,  and  is  Imown  as  the 
woodland  country,  as  distinct  from 
the  open  country  S.  of  the  river. 
The  Forest  of  Arden  is  the  scene  of 
most  of  As  You  Like  It. 

Ardennes*  A  range  of  hills  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Luxem¬ 
burg.  It  includes  remains  of  a 
great  forest  which,  extending 


probably  to  the  Rhine,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caesar  and  other  early 
writers ;  today  it  is  confined  to 
the  wooded  heights  on  either  side 
of  the  Meuse.  The  Belgian 
Ardennes,  z’.e.  the  woods  to  the 
E.  and  S.  of  Dinant,  were  a  popu¬ 
lar  holiday  resort.  Game  and  wild 
animals  are  plentiful,  and  include 
the  wild  boar.  Coal,  iron,  lead, 
and  other  minerals  are  worked. 

Ardennes.  A  department  of 
France.  Bounded  bv  Belgium  and 
the  departments  of  Aisne,  Marne, 
and  Meuse,  it  has  an  area  of 
2,027  sq.  m.  The  rivers  Aisne  and 
Meuse  flow  through  it,  and  are 
joined  by  the  Canal  des  Ardennes, 
hlining,  especially  of  slate,  and 
agriculture  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  Part  of  the  Argonne  is  here¬ 
in.  Mezieres  is  the  capital,  other 
towns  being  Rocroi,  Sedan,  Rethel, 
Charleville.  Pop.  (1954)  280,940. 

Ardennes,  Fighting  in  the. 
The  Ardennes  district  figured  in 
two  important  battles  of  the 
Second  Great  War.  The  first  was 
the  German  break-through  of  May, 
1940,  opening  move  in  the  first 
battle  of  France.  A  German  force 
of  about  50  divisions  had  been 
marshalled,  almost  in  full  view  of 
Allied  observers  across  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  as  French  objections  had 
prevented  the  bombing  of  enemy 
formations  thus  building  up.  Gen. 
(later  F.-M.)  von  Rundstedt  was  in 
chief  command  of  this  large  force, 
which  after  the  break-through  was 
charged  with  other  important 
operations.  Four  German  armies 
were  included — under  Gens.  Kluge. 
Blaskowitz,  Witzleben,  and  Bock. 
Guderian’s  two  armoured  corps 
were  attached  to  the  first  two  as 
a  spearhead. 

After  crossing  the  Meuse  and  the 
Albert  Canal  (May  10-12),  German 
armour  and  infantry  pressed  for¬ 
ward  through  the  Ardennes.  The 
region  was  thought  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  terrain  for  armoured  forces, 
and  was  therefore  only  lightly 
manned  by  French  and  Belgian 
troops.  But  by  May  13  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  Meuse  at  a  point 
west  of  Liege,  and  from  Namur  to 
Sedan  German  forces  were  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Meuse 
bridgeheads.  The  French  9th 
army  (Gen.  Corap)  held  the  sector 
Namur-Mezieres,  which  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  hinge  of  the  Allied  line. 
Corap’s  troops  were  taking  up 
positions  when,  on  May  13,  the 
Germans  approached  the  Meuse. 
Across  half  a  dozen  bridges  here, 
left  undemolished  by  the  French, 
the  (Armans  poured,  making  a  gap 
50  m.  wide  in  the  Allied  line. 

On  Corap’s  right  was  the  French 


2nd  army,  in  trout  of  Sedan. 
Early  on  May  1.1  the  French 
here  were  driven  back  and  their 
line  was  breached.  Sedan  was 
abandoned.  Corap's  army  feil 
back  in  disorder.  Its  eominander 
was  dismissed  on  5Iay  14.  Gen. 
Giraud,  appointed  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  on  May  16  at  La  CapeOe. 
By  now,  along  the  sector  between 
Namur  and  Sedan,  the  battle  had 
become  open  warfare.  The  German 
break-through  had  been  complete, 
and  in  due  course  enforced  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  Allied  troops  in  Belgium, 
and  the  defeats  ending  in  the 
evacuation  of  Dunkirk  {q.v.}. 

The  Ardennes  again  became  the 
scene  of  heavy  fighting  during  the 
last  German  counter-offensive  of 
the  war  {see  map.  p.  588).  The 
region  had  been  liberated  by  the 
U.S.  1st  army  in  Sept.,  1944.  An 
Allied  offensive,  with  a  line-up 
along  the  Rhine  as  its  objective, 
began  in  Nov.  By  mid-Dec.  the 
U.S.  9th  and  1st  armies  had  ad¬ 
vanced  bevond  Aachen  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Roer  river ;  the  U.S. 
3rd  army  had  reached  the  Saar. 
But  the  line  between  these  sectors 
was  held  very  lightly.  Once  again 
too  much  reliance  had  been  placed 
on  the  undoubted  difficulty  of  the 
Ardennes  countrv,  then  in  the 
grip  of  winter,  for  on  Dec.  16 
Rundstedt  began  an  attack  from 
a  line  Monschau  to  Echternaeh. 
Under  cover  of  fog,  which  had 
prevented  air  reconnaissance,  he 
had  assembled  the  .5th  and  6th 
Panzer  armies  (ten  armoured 
divs.)  and  14  infantry  divs.,  also 
a  Panzer  brigade  which  operated 
in  U.S.  equipment  and  caused 
confusion  and  panic  in  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  U.S.  front  line. 

Four  U.S.  divs.  in  the  Eife! 
area  met  the  first  onslaught,  slow¬ 
ing  but  not  stopping  it ;  a  fifth 
held  St.  Vith  for  several  days. 
But  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
Allied  line  which  cut  off  the  1st 
and  9th  armies  from  their  group 
h.q.  in  Luxemburg.  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  immediately  ordered  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  attack  to  N.  and  S.  and  con¬ 
centration  of  all  possible  forces 
in  the  danger  zone,  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  widening  the 
base  of  their  assault.  He  also 
placed  1st  and  9th  armies  tem¬ 
porarily  under  F.  -M.  Montgome^. 

Airborne,  armoured,  and  in¬ 
fantry  units  were  moved  up  from 
reserve,  the  10 1st  U.S.  airborne 
div.  with  armoured  support  being 
placed  at  the  vixal  road  junction 
of  Bastogne,  where  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  superior  German 
forces  on  Dec.  21. 
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Ardennes.  Map  o!  the  country  affected  by  the  last  German,  counter-offensive, 
Dec.,  1944.  The  shaded  area  indicates  greatest  extent  oS  German  penetration 
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At  Monson’s  trial  for  murder,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  Dec.,  the  defence 
declared  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  assignment  was  void  in  Scots 
law.  as  made  by  a  minor ;  and  the 
verdict  was  “  not  proven.”  A 
man  named  Scott,  summoned  as 
a  witness,  was  foimally  outlawed 
on  failure  to  appear,  the  ban 
being  later  removed.  On  July  3. 
1898,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
Monson  was  sentenced  to  5  years’ 
penal  servitude  for  conspning  to 
defraud  the  N'orvich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society. 

Ardlui.  Village  of  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  Scotland.  It  stands  at  the 
N.  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  has 
a  railway  station.  It  is  also  on 
the  well-known  motor  road  W. 
of  the  loch,  and  is  a  popular 
centre  for  boating,  fishing,  and 
mountain  climbing,  with  Ben 
Vorlich  (3,092  ft.)  in  the  vicinity.. 

Ardnacruslia.  Locality  in  co.. 
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Clare,  Irish  Republic,  3  m.  U.  ot 

The  fianks  of  the  breach  at  herring  fishing  fleet.  Ardglass  has  Limerick.  Here  is  the  hydro- 
Monsehau  and  Echtemach  were  mins  of  several  old  castles  or  forts,  electric  power-station  in  the  scheme 
held,  and  the  salient  compressed  said  to  have  been  huilt  as  stores  by  which  harnesses  the  force  of  the 
from  N.  to  S. ;  but  penetration  an  English  trading  co.  in  the  reign  river  Shannon.  The  constructioru 
threatening  the  Meuse  developed  of  Henry  IV.  Pop.  (1951)950.  earned  out  by  the  fiim  of  Siemens- 
on  a  narrowing  front,  the  Germans  Ardingly.  Village  of  Sussex.  Schiickert,  was  begun  in  1925,  andi 
heinff  aided  bv  continuins  fog:  ’  finished  towards* 


on  a  narrowing  front,  the  Germans 
herng  aided  by  continuing  fog 
until  on  Dec.  22  the  weather 
improved,  and  Allied  air  forces 
began  violent  attacks  on  German 
rear  communications.  ReHei  by 
an  armoured  division  of  the  3rd 
army  reached  Bastogne  on  Dec.  26. 
on  which  day  also  the  German 
drive,  45  m.  wide  at  its  base,  and 
60  m.  deep,  was  stopped  near 
GeUes,  within  4  m.  of  the  river.  The 
initiative  then  passing  to  the 
Allies,  the  1st  amiy  attacked  from 
the  N.  towards  Houffalize  on 
Jan.  3,  1945,  the  3rd  army  from 
the  S.  towards  the  same  place  on 
Jan.  9.  By  Jan.  10  they  were 
only  10  m.  apart,  and  the  Germans 
were  beginning  to  withdraw  from 
the  tip  of  their  salient.  On  the 
i6th  they  met,  and  on  an  unbroken 
front  began  to  press  the  Germans 


Ardnacrusha.  Section  of  the  huge  power  house  of  the 
Shannon  power  installation,  near  limerick 


the  end  of  1929;. 
Each  of  the  three 
vertical  turbines- 
can  develop! 
38,500  h.p. 

Ardnamur- 
chan.  Parish  of- 
Argyllshire,  Scot¬ 
land.  It  forms-’ 
the  westernmost  ■ 
portion  of  the* 
mainland,  covers* 
an  area  of  174 
sq.  m.  ;  the  pop  a 
in  1951  w^as  948.^. 
The  estate  of. 
Ardnamurchan  iss 
noted  for  its  deer* 
forests,  beautiful; 
rocky  scenery,, 
and  salmon  fish- 


eastward.  By  Jan.  31  the  Allied  England,  5  m.  N.  of  Hayward’s  cries,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
line  was  restored  to  that  of  mid-  Heath.  Here,  dating  from  1858,  Mingary  Castle,  the  ancient  seat 
Dec.  A  memorial  to  76,890  is  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Maclans,  which  was  twice 
Americans  killed,  w'ounded,  or  founded  by  Canon  Woodard,  taken  by  James  IV  and  was 
missing  in  the  Ardennes  battle  Otherwise  the  village  history  is  ravaged  by  the  Macdonalds  of 
was  dedicated  at  Bastogne,  1950*  dominated  by  memories  of  tJie  Antrim,  1644.  Ardnamurchan 
Ardglass.  Parish  and  town  Colepeper  family,  one  of  whom  Point  is  the  westernmost  extremity 
of  cx>.  Down,  N.  Ireland.  Pic-  in  1590  huilt  Wakehurst  Place.  of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain. 


turesquely  situated  amid  hills  at 
the  head  of  a  small  bay,  6  m.  S.E. 
of  Downpatrick,  it  is  served  by  a 
branch  rly.  line.  It  was  at  one 
time  -the  second  commercial  town 
of  Ulster,  but  its  trade  has  greatly 
declined.  Small  vessels  can  enter 
the  harbour,  a  station  for  the 


Ardlamont  Mystery.  Shoot¬ 
ing  fatality  at  Ardlamont,  Argyll¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  on  Aug.  10,  1893. 
The  victim  was  a  youth  named 
Hamhorough,  who  was  reading 
for  the  army  with  Alfred  John 
Monson.  Hamhorough  had  re¬ 
cently  insured  his  life  for  £20,000, 


Ardoch.  Parish  and  village  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland.  It  is  12  m. 
H.N.E.  of  Stirling,  and  has  the 
best-preserved  Roman  camp  in 
Great  Britain.  The  camp  measures 
500  ft.  long  by  430  ft.,  has  huge 
ramparts  and  deep  ditches,  and 
retains  three  of  its  four  gates. 
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Ardrossan.  Police  burgh,  sea¬ 
port,  and  holiday  resort  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland.  It  is  30  m.  S.W. 

of  Glasgow  by 
railwaj^  and  is 
a  thriving  town 
with  a  weU-shel- 
tered  and  accessi¬ 
ble  harbour,  and 
commodious  dock 
accommodation. 
Ardrossan  arms  g^ipbuilding,  en¬ 
gineering,  oil  storage,  and  fishing 
are  the  leading  industries,  and 
chemicals  and  coal  the  chief  ex¬ 
ports.  The  town  owes  its  rise  to  the 
harbour.  It  was  begun  in  1806  by 
the  12th  earl  of  Eglinton,  and  w’as 
to  have  been  connected  by  a  canal 
with  Glasgow.  The  undertaking 
proved  to  be  too  ambitious  and 
costly,  and  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  the  earl  in  1819  the  scheme 
was  temporarily  abandoned.  The 
next  earl  carried  on  the  work,  and 
in  1833  the  harbour,  a  much  smaller 
one  than  originally  planned,  was 
completed,  the  total  outlay  having 
exceeded  £200,000.  Ardrossan  has 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Montgom¬ 
eries,  captured  by  Wallace,  razed 
by  Cromwell.  Pop.  (1951)  8,799. 

Ards  Circiiit.  A  motor-racing 
course  near  Belfast,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  used  annually  from  1928 
to  1936  for  the  Tourist  Trophy 
race  organized  by  the  Boyal  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club.  The  course  is  13|  m. 
of  ordinary  roads  specially  closed 
for  the  occasion.  The  highest 
average  speed  at  which  the  race 
over  30  laps  was  won  was  78‘01 
m.p.h.,  by  F.  W.  Dixon  and  C.  J.  P. 
Dodson,  driving  a  Biley,  1936. 
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Aids  CHrcnit.  Motor-racing  course 
near  Belfast.  One  section  borders 
Strangford  Longh  (shaded) 

The  record  for  one  lap  is  85*52 
m.p.h.,  by  L,  lioheque,  driving  a 
Delahaye  in  the  same  year. 

Ardsley.  Former  urban  district 
in  the  W.  Ttiding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  part  of  the  county 
borough  of  Wakefield.  Ardsley  is 
served  by  railway,  has  extensive 
collieries,  and  manufacture  wool- 
leas  and  bricks. 

Ar©  fLat.  area,  piece  of  level 
ground).  French  unit  of  super¬ 
ficial  or  land  measure.  It  is  a 


square  whose  sides  are  each  10 
metres  long,  thus  containing  ICM)  < 
sq.  metres,  equal  to  119‘6  English 
sq.  yards.  Ten  ares  equal  one 
decare,  100  ares  one  hectare. 

Area.  Numerical  measure  of  ' 
superficial  extent.  If  geometry,  as 
its  name  implies,  originated  in  the 
measurement  of  land,  the  concept 
of  area  was  probably  the  primitive 
geometrical  idea.  The  unit  of 
area  is  naturally  the  square  whose 
side  is  the  unit  of  length,  e.^.the 
square  foot  or  the  square  yard. 
The  idea  of  area  is  naturally 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
plane  surface,  hut  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  curved  surfaces,  such  as 
the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere. 
See  Circle  ;  Geometry  ;  Sphere,  etc. 

Areca.  Genus  of  lofty  palms 
belonging  to  the  family  PaJmae. 
Natives  of  the  tropics,  they  have 
a  crown  of  long,  graceful  leaves 
which  are  broken  up  into  numerous 
slender  leaflets  in  two  rows.  A. 
catechu,  of  India,  produces  the  well- 
known  betel-nuts  and  catechu. 
Areca  nut  is  used  as  a  vermifuge 
for  dogs. 

Areciho.  Town  of  Puerto  Rico. 
It  stands  on  the  N.  coast,  30  m. 
by  rly.  W-  of  San  Juan,  and  ex;prts 
coffee  and  sugar.  Its  harbour  is  an 
open  roadstead.  Pop.  (1950) 
28,659. 

Arena  (Latin,  sand).  A  term 
specially  applied  to  the  sanded 
circular  space  reserved  for  gladia¬ 
torial  combats  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 
sand  on  these  arenas  was  intended 
to  prevent  combatants  from 
slipping.  The  term  is  also  used 
generally  for  any  space  or  enclosure 
in  which  pubhc  contests  are  held, 
and  figuratively  for  the  scene  of 
action  of  pohtical  or  other  struggles. 

Arenaceous  Deposits  (Latin 
arena,  sand).  Sedimentary'  rocks 
formed  of  relatively  coarse  detrital 
material.  They  are  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  argillaceous  or 
clayey  deposits,  and  include  conglo¬ 
merates,  grits,  sandstones,  gravels, 
and  sands- 

Arenb^g  o®  AuEMBEBa. 
Duchy  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  It  lay  between  Jiilich  and 
Cologne,  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Rhine.  As  a  separate  district 
Arenberg  appeared  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  or  ealier.  One  of  its  lords 
was  made  a  prinoe  of  the  empire 
and  another  a  duke.  The  Napo¬ 
leonic  cataclysm  led  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  duchy  as  a  semi- 
independent  state  after  the  eon- 
gre^  of  Vienna  ;  but  the  valuable 
estates  remained,  and  the  titles 
prince  and  duke  of  Arenl>erg  were 
still  in  use  in  1 95B. 


Arenicola  (Lat.  ar£na,  sand ; 
eohre,  to  inhabit).  Generic  name 
of  the  lob-worm.  Common  on  all 
sandy  shores,  where  its  castinss 
may  be  seen  at  low  tide,  this  worm 
is  used  as  bait. 

Axenlg  Series.  Lowest  mafor 
subdivision  of  the  Ordovician 
system  of  rocks.  It  is  named 
after  Mt.  Arenig  in  N.  Wales, where 
the  rocks  are  well  develoT>ed.  It  is 


f.;,  ( 


Areca  cateckn,  the  Indian  palm  which 

produces  the  betel-nat  and  catechu 

competed  mainly  of  grits  and  dark 
shales,  which  yield  a  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  fauna  of  gmptolites  and 
trilobites.  Rocks  of  this  age  occur 
in  Western  Europe,  Bohemia,  the 
Eastern  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Britain  the 
Amnig  was  a  period  of  widespread 
volcanic  activity. 

Arenshurg  (Est.  Kuressaare). 
Swedish  and  more  familiar  name 
of  a  fortified  port  of  Estonia  S.S.R, 
It  stands  on  the  S.  coast  of  Oesel, 
in  the  Baltic  Sm^  has  a  large  and 
deep  harbour,  and  is  an  important 
commercial  centre.  It  imports 
coal  and  skins,  and  exports  timber. 
Arensbnrg  became  an  Estonian 
town  when  Oesel  was  g!\’'en  up  by 
Russia  in  1919,  By  the  pact  of 
Sept.  28,  1939,  the  D.S.S.R-  was 
allowed  to  establish  a  military  base 
here.  Optured  by  the  Germans  in 
1941,  Arensburg  was  retaken  by 
the  Russians  Oct.  7,  1944. 

Arensky,  Aintoisj  Stebaito- 
viCH  (1861-1906).  Russian  com¬ 
poser.  Bom  at  Novgorod,  Aug.  11, 
1861,  he  studied  with  Zikke,  and 
with  Rimsky-Korsakov  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  conservatorium.  In 
1882  he  became  professor  at  Mos¬ 
cow  conservatorium,  and  was 
director  of  music  in  tbe  Imperial 
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Chapel,  St.  Petersbura:,  1894-1901. 
He  died  in  Pinland,  Feb.  25,  1906. 
His  ’tt'orks  include  several  operas. 

Areois.  Secret  society  formerly 
widespread  in  Polynesia.  Men¬ 
tioned  by  Captain  Cook,  and  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Ellis,  this  institu¬ 
tion,  fuUy  developed  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Marquesas,  extended  to  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere.  Tahiti  bad  six 
lodges,  adjacent  islands  six  more, 
each  with  a  grand  master  and 
seven  or  nine  degrees,  vdth  dis¬ 
tinctive  tattooing.  The  initiate 
began  by  mastering  the  songs  and 
dances.  Membership  w’as  highly 
prized,  and  continued  after  death. 
Women  held  a  communal  position  ; 
infanticide,  due  to  economic  pres¬ 
sure,  was  characteristic  of  the 
general  social  custom  of  the  time. 
The  fraternity  came  in,  as  a 
puberty  institution,  with  an  immi¬ 
grant  people  from  the  west,  who 
practised  sun-worship  and  were 
probably  the  megalithic  builders. 
From  a  semi -sacred  organization 
it  degenerated  into  a  professional 
dramatic  troupe,  long  hostile  to 
Christian  missions,  and  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  See  Secret  Societies. 

Areopagitica.  Prose  tract  by 
Milton.  Further  descnbed  as  a 
speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing,  it  was  published  Nov.  24, 
1644.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Milton  took  the  title  from  the 
oration  of  Isocrates,  so  named,  or 
derived  it  from  the  Areopagus. 
It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  English  prose  ever  written. 
There  are  good  editions  of  the 
treatise  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
1890,  J.  W.  Hales,  1898,  C.  E. 
Vaughan,  1900,  and  R.  C.  Jebh, 
1918.  See  IVIilton,  John. 

Areopagus  (Gr.,  Hill  of  Ares). 
Hill  in  Athens,  W.  of  the  Acropolis, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  to  Ares. 
It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
famous  council  of  the  Areopagus, 
an  assembly  of  elders  drawn  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  noble  classes. 
Originally  the  governing  body  of 
Athens,  its  powers  were  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  later 
by  that  of  Cleisthenes,  and 
further  reduced  by  Ephialtes  in 
462  B.c.  Aeschylus,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  story  of  Orestes, 
makes  Orestes,  when  pursued  by 
the  Furies  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother  appear  before  the  Areo¬ 
pagus  to  submit  his  case  to  their 
Judgement.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  S.  Paul  delivered  his 
speech  (Acts  17)  before  the  court 
itself,  which  was  still  in  existence, 
or  from  the  hill.  See  Athens. 

Arequipa.  Variant  name  of  a 
volcanic  mt.  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
known  also  as  El  Misti  (j.t;.). 


Arequipa .  A  maritime  depart¬ 
ment  of  S.  Peru.  Mountainous, 
with  manv  fertile  valleys,  it  has 
an  area  of  21,947  sq.  m.,  produces 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  sugar,  and 
has  valuable  gold,  silver,  and  borax 
deposits.  Arequipa  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  (est.)  157,000. 

Arequipa.  A  city  of  Peru.  The 
capital  of  Arequipa  department, 
and  the  third  city  of  Peru,  it  is 
107  m.  by  rly. 

N.N.E.  of  Mol- 


quakeSj  those  in  1600  and  1868 
causing  great  destruction  and  loss 
ot  life.  Near  are  hot  mineral  springs 
and  an  observatory  founded  by 
Harvard.  Pop.  (est.)  90,000. 

Ares.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
god  of  war,  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  the  old  Sabine  deity 
Mars.  Ares  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  and  the  lover  of 
Aphrodite,  with  whom  he  was 
detected  in  adultery  by  her 
husband  Hephaestus  (Vulcan).  In 
the  struggle  between  Zeus  and 
the  Titans  he  was  kept  prisoner 
in  Hades  for  15  months  by  the 
giants  Otus  and  EpMaltes.  During 
the  Trojan  War  he  sometimes  took 
the  field  on  behalf  of  the  Trojans  ; 
on  one  occasion  he  was  driven  off, 
wounded  and  discomfited,  by 
Athena  and  the  Greek  hero 
Diomedes,  He  had  a  temple  on 
the  Areopagus,  where,  according 
to  the  legend,  he  was  tried  on  the 
charge  of  putting  to  death  a  son  of 
Poseidon,  but  was  acquitted.  The 
original  home  of  his  worship  is 
some  to  have  been 
Thrace,  by  others  Boeotia.  See 
Mars ;  Mythology. 

Aretaeus.  Greek  physician  and 
writer  on  medicine.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  1st  century  a.d.,  and 
was  the  author  of  treatises,  most 
of  which  are  extant,  on  diseases 
and  their  remedies. 


Arethusa.  In  Greek  myth¬ 
ology,  a  nymph  of  Elis.  While 
bathing  she  was  seen  and  amor¬ 
ously  pursued  by  the  river  god  Al- 
pheus.  At  her  entreaty  Artemis 
changed  her  into  a  fountain  which 
disappeared  underground,  rising 
again  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  Alpheus  is  said 
to  have  mingled  his  stream  with 
that  of  Arethusa,  and  it  w^as  popu 


larly  supposed  that  anything 
throvui  into  the  river  came  up 
again  at  Ortygia.  Shelley  tells 
the  story  in  his  poem  Arethusa. 

Arethusa,  H.M.S.  The  first 
ship  of  this  name  was  the  French 
Arethuse,  captured  in  the  English 
Channel  by  H.M.S.  Venas  in  1759. 
The  well-known  18th-century  song. 
The  Arethusa,  describes  a  later 
action,  1788,  of  the  same  ship. 
The  fourth  of  the  name,  laid 
down  as  a  50-gun  frigate  and 
launched  in  1849,  took  part  in  the 
Crimea  campaign,  and  was  handed 
over  in  1874  to  become  a  training 
ship.  For  many  years  she  was 
moored  in  the  Thames  off  Green- 
hithe,  Kent,  where  thousands  of 
boys  of  the  Shaftesbury  Homes 
(q.v.)  received  their  training.  In 
1932  she  was  condemned  by 
the  Admiralty  as  unfit  for  further 
service.  A  four-masted  barque, 
Peking,  built  1911,  was  purchased 
and  converted  by  the  Shaftesbury 
Homes  and  inaugurated  as  the 
Arethusa  training  ship  in  1933, 
with  a  new  berth  on  the  Medway, 
opposite  Chatham  Dockyard. 
During  the  Second  Great  War  the 
government  took  over  the  ship. 

.  The  sixth  Arethusa,  launched 
1913,  was  the  first  of  her  type  of 
fast,  lightly  armoured  cruisers, 
specially  designed  to  operate 
against  hostile  destroyers.  She 
was  badly  damaged  in  the  battle 


leiido,  its  port, 
and  stands  on  the 
Rjo  Chile,  7,750  ft. 
high,  at  the  foot 
of  El  hliati  volcano. 

It  is  the  scat  of 
a  bishop,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  handsome 
cathedral,  several 
large  churches, 
and  a  university. 

Its  main  indus¬ 
tries  are  canning, 
brewing,  and  the 
making  of  candles, 
soap,  and  leather. 

It  exports  wool, 
borax,  and  gold 
and  silver  ores. 

It  was  founded  in 
1540  by  Pizarro. 

It  has  suffered  severeJv  from  earth 


Arequipa.  The  plaza,  or  great  square,  o!  the  third 
city  of  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1540, 
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of  Heligoland  Bight,  Aug.  28, 1914, 
but  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Dogger  Bank  battle  of  Jan.  24, 
1915-  On  Feb.  11, 1916,  she  struck 
a  mine,  while  on  a  North  Sea 
patrol,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 

The  seventh  Arethusa  W'as  a 
cruiser,  built  Jan.,  1933-Feb. 
1935,  at  a  cost  of  £1,251,161.  She 
displaced  5,220  tons,  and  her 
armament  included  six  6-in.  and 
eight  4-in.  guns.  She  took  part 
in  the  Norwegian  campaign  in 
1940,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Altmark  (g'-f-)* 
In  1942  she  bombarded  Rhodes, 
but  was  torpedoed  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  Repaired,  she 
joined  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
Normandv  coast  on  June  6,  1944. 
Earmarked  for  scrapping,  the 
Arethusa  was  refitted  in  1948  as 
a  target  ship  for  R.N.  tests  of  the 
effects  of  gamma  rays  on  warships 
under  atomic  attack. 

Aretinian  Syllables.  Names 
for  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 
The  six  syllables,  to  which  a 
seventh  was  added,  w^ere  first  used 
by  Guido  d’Axezzo  in  the  1 1th  cen¬ 
tury.  They  were  derived  from  the 
first  syllables  of  the  lines  of  a 
hymn  to  S.  John  which  happened 
to  begin  on  successive  notes  of  the 
ascending  scale.  The  six  syllables 
were  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  and 
to  these  was  added  Si  for  the 
seventh  note.  The  complete  stanza 
and  notes  of  -  the  hymn  may  be 
seen  in  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians.  See  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 

Aretino,  Pietro  (1492-1556). 
An  Italian  poet  and  wit.  Born  at 
Arezzo,  Tuscany,  and  patronised 
by  the  Medicis,  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  and  Francis  I  of  France, 
he  achieved  notoriety  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  16  exceedingly  licentious 
sonnets  (Sonetti  Lussuriosi).  Such 
fame  as  remains  to  him  he  derives 


Pietio  Aretino,  Italian  poet  and  wit 

Titian.  Pitti  Gallery,  Florence 


from  his  letters,  five  comedies,  and 
a  tragedy,  Orazia.  He  spent  his 
last  years  at  Venice. 

Arezzo,  Province  of  Tuscany, 
Italy.  Mainly  mountainous,  it 
extends  across  the  Apennines,  and 
produces  cereals,  ou,  wme,  and 
mulberries,  and  manufactures 
leather,  woollens,  and  hats.  Area 
1.274  sq-  m.  Pop.  (1951)  325,696. 
An  earthquake  on  April  26,  1917, 
caused  considerable  damage,  des¬ 
troying  the  village  of  Monterchi. 

Arezzo.  Town  of  Italy.  The 
capital  of  Arezzo  province  and  an 
episc.  see,  it  stands  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  rivers  Arno  and  Cbdana, 
54  m.  bv  rlv.  S.E.  of  Florence.  The 
ancient  Arretium,  its  walls  -were 
built  in  1320  and  rebuilt  1541-68, 
and  its  citadel,  constructed  in 
1502,  was  demolished  by  the 
French  in  1800.  The  Gothic 
cathedral,  begun  in  1277,  contains 
many  fine  sculptures  and  the 
tombs  of  Gregory  X  and  Tarlati 
di  Pietramala,  the  warlike  bishop 


Aiezzo,  Italy.  The  11th  century 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieve 


of  Arezzo.  The  chief  industries 
are  pottery,  and  siUi  and  cloth 
manufactures.  One  of  the  twelve 
EtraScan  cities  and  an  important 
military  position,  it  was  allied  to 
Rome  in  310  b.o.,  was  sacked  and 
repeopled  by  Sulla,  and  suffered 
in  the  Ghibelline-Guelfic  contests. 

Occupied  by  the  Germans  after 
the  Italian  armistice  of  1943,  the 
town  was  subjected  to  frequent 
Allied  air  attacks  as  a  key  centre 
of  communications.  At  the  end  of 
June,  1944,  British  troops  of  the 
8th  army  approached  the  town 
from  the  S-,  hut  Arezzo  w^as  de¬ 
fended  for  three  weeks  before  the 
Germans  withdrew  and  the  Allies 
entered.  Damage  was  heavy, 
especially  round  the  rly.  station, 
but  churches  were  relatively  un¬ 
damaged.  Paintings  and  valuable 


ceramics  were  lost  when  the 
museum  was  hit  by  a  brmb. 
Three  famous  palaces,  the  Pretorio, 
Comxmale,  and  Alberto  tti, 
suffered,  also  an  ancjent  amphi¬ 
theatre.  Pop,  11951)  67.734. 

Argaeus,  Mount  fTurk.  Arjish 
Dagh).  Extinct  volcano  and  the 
loftiest  summit  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
has  two  craters  and  is  regarded  as 
12,565  ft.  high  :  one  estimate  is 
nearly  2,000  ft.  higher.  a  spur 
of  the  Taurus  range,  a  few  miles 
from  Kaiseriyeh  (Caesarea),  it  has 
not  erupted  for  many  centuries. 


Argali.  Wild  sheep  of  the  Altai 
Mountams 


Argali.  Wild  sheep  found  in  the 
Altai  Mts.  and  on  the  steppes  oi 
Siberia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  donkey,  and  has  magnificent, 
closely  ribbed  horns,  which  form 
almost  a  complete  circle.  It  is  pale 
brown  in  colour  with 'a  white  face, 
and  in  winter  a  large  ruff  of  w’hite 
hair  develops  round  the  neck.  The 
argali  is  found  at  an  altitude  of 
from  3,000  ft.  to  4,000  ft.,  the 
flocks  keeping  to  the  same  feeding- 
ground  from  year  to  year.  The 
flesh  makes  good  mutton. 

Argali,  Sir  Sasiuel  (c.  1585- 
1626).  An  English  adventurer. 
He  went  to  Virginia  in  1609,  and  in 
1612  he  abducted  the  Indian  prin¬ 
cess  Pocahontas,  and  held  her  a 
wiUing  prisoner  as  a  means  to  se¬ 
cure  peace  with  the  Indians.  He 
was  deputy  governor  and  admiral 
of  Virginia,  1617—19,  and  served  in 
an  expedition  against  Algiers  1620. 
He  was  knighted  in  1622,  after 
returning  to  England. 

Argand,  Ams  (1755-1803). 
Swiss  physician  and  chemist-  In 
1784  he  invented  the  Aigand  lamp. 


in  which  eom- 
b  u  s  t  i  o  n  was 
much  improved 
by  the  use  of 
a  cylindrical 
wick  and  the 
admittance  of 
air  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  tube  from 
below.  This 
doubled  the 


Aigaud 


area  of  wick  in  contact  with  the 
air-  A  glass  chimney  was  added 
to  improve  the  draught.  When 
William  Murdock  introduced 
gas  lighting,  he  adopted  Argand’s 
principle  for  the  burners. 
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Argao.  Town  of  the  Pliilippine 
Islands.  It  stands  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Cebu,  36  m.  S.S,  W.  of  Cebu  town, 
and  was  founded  in  160S.  The 
locality  produces  rice  and  sugar- 
Pop.  35,400. 

Arganm  on  Argaon.  Town  of 
Madhya  Union,  India,  31  m.  X.  of 
Akola,  notable  for  the  battle 
fought  Xov.  28,  1803,  between  the 
British  *  under  General  Wellesley, 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftains.  The  issue  w’as  for  some 
time  in  doubt,  but  after  fierce 
fighting  the  Mahrattas  abandoned 
their  guns  and  fled.  The  name 
Argaum  means  the  city  of  w'ells. 

Argelander,  Frtedrich  Wil- 
EELM  August  (1799-1875).  German 
astronomer.  He  was  liom  at  Me- 
mel,  March  22,  1799,  studied  law 
in  Konigsberg,  but  was  induced 
by  Bessel  to  devote  himself  to  as¬ 
tronomy.  In  1820  he  became  as- 
sistant  at  the  Konigsberg  Observa¬ 
tory,  in  1823  director  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Abo,  and  in  1 S2S  professor 
at  Helsingfors,  to  which  city  the 
Abo  Observatory  was  transferred. 
In  1837he  was  nominated  professor- 
director  of  the  new  observatory  at 

Bonn,  where 
his  chief  work 
was  carried 
out.  His  sur¬ 
vey  of  the 
northern  hea¬ 
vens,  known 
as  the  Bonn 
D  u  r  chmuste- 
ning  or  B.D., 
wa,s  a  com¬ 
plete  siirveyof 
the  northern 
heavens  mapped  out  into  zones,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  north  pole  to  two 
degrees  S.  of  the  equator.  Arge¬ 
lander  died  at  Bonn,  Peb.  17,  1875. 
See  Durchmusterung. 

Argens,  JsAif  Baptiste  de 
Boyeb,  Marquis  d’  (1704-71). 
French  philosophical  writer.  Born 
at  Aix,  Provence,  and  disin¬ 
herited  by  his  father,  he  retired  to 
Holland-  His  writings  attracted 
the  notice  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  invited  him  to  Prussia  and 
made  him  his  chamberlain  and 
director  of  the  Academy.  After 
twenty  years,  d’ Argens  fell  out  of 
favour  and  returned  to  Provence, 
where  he  died.  In  philosophy  he 
was  a  moderate  sceptic.  He  denied 
the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
existence  of  a  soul-substance. 

Argensola,  Babtolom'e  Leon¬ 
ardo  BE  (1562-1631).  Spanish 
poet  and  historian.  Bom  at 
Barbastro,  Aragon,  Aug.  26,  1562, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Huesca,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Maria  of  Austria,  widow  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  Attached 


later  to  the  suite  of  the  count  of 
Lemos,  viceroy  of  Naples,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  in  1616  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Saragossa,  where 
he  died  Feb.  4,  1631  He  left 
a  continuation  of  Zunta’s  An¬ 
nals  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  a  history 
of  the  con- 
que.st  of  the 
Molucca  Is¬ 
lands,  letters 
and  satires, 
and  poems 
(  R  i  ra  a  s  ) 
which,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1634 
with  those  of 
h  i  s  brother, 
L  u  p  e  r  c  i  0  , 
caused  their  authors  to  be  hailed 
as  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

Argensola,  Lupercto  Leon^iRdo 
DE  (1559-1613).  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist.  Bom  at  Barbastro, 
Dec.  14,  1559,  and  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Hucsca  and  Sara¬ 
gossa,  he  became  secretary  to 
Maria  of  Austria,  chamberlain  to 
the  Archduke  Albert,  and  historio¬ 
grapher  royal  of  Aragon.  His 
three  tragedies,  Filis  (now  lost), 
Isabella,  and  Alexandra,  were 
praised  by  Cervantes. 

Argenson,  Marc  Rene  de 
Voter,  Marquis  d’  (1652-1721). 
French  official.  Born  at  Venice, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  French 
advocate,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1683. 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Paris  police,  under 
Louis  XIV,  in  1697.  He  filled 
this  post  for  21  years.  In  1718  ho 
was  made  president  of  the  council 
of  finance,  but  had  to  resign  in 
1720  on  the  collapse  of  John  Law 
{q.v, ),  He  was  then  made  inspector- 
general  of  the  French  police.  He 
died  May  8,  1721. 

Axgenson,  Rene  Louis  de 
Voter  de  Raulmy,  Marquis  d’ 
(1694-1757).  French  statesman. 
Elder  sou  of  the  above,  in  1719  he 
was  made  councillor  of  state,  and 
in  1744  member  of  the  council  of 
finance  and  foreign  minister.  The 
friend  of  Voltaire  and  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  he  endeavoured  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  establish  a  European  alli¬ 
ance  of  nations.  He  retired  into 
private  life  in  1747,  and  was  hence¬ 
forth  occupied  with  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  He  died  Jan.  26,  1757. 

Argenson,  Marc  Pierre  de 
Voter  de  Paulmy,  Comte  d’ 
(1696-1764).  French  statesman. 
Younger  son  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  police,  he  was  made  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state  in  1724  and  minister 
of  war  in  1743,  He  introduced  im¬ 
portant  army  reforms,  and  was 
present  at  the  French  victory  at 
Fontenoy  in  1745.  He  subsequently 
remodelled  the  French  army  on 


Prussian  lines.  In  1757  he  was 
banished  from  Paris  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Aladame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour.  The  great  French  Encytdo- 
pedie  -was  d’eclicated  to  him.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1764. 

Argenson,  Marc  RsNi]  Marie 
DE  VOYER  DE  PaULMY,  MaRQUTS  d’ 
(1771-1842).  French  soldier  and 
politician.  Son  of  the  marquis  de 
Voyer  and  grandson  of  the 
minister  of  war,  he  entered  the 
army  as  an  officer  in  1789  ;  he 
enthusiastically  supported  the’ Re¬ 
volution,  and  irVas  for  a  time  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lafayette.  In  1809  he 
was  made  prefect  of  Deux-Nethes 
(Antwerp),  and  helped  to  diive 
the  English  from  Walcheren,  He 
was  deputy  for  Belfort  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  in  1830  repre- 
sented  Strasbourg  as  an  advanced 
Radical.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1842. 

Argent  (Fr., silver).  Inheraldiy, 
one  of  the  tw^o  metals,  silver,  also 
represented  by  white.  It  is  shown 
in  drawings  by  a  plain  surface. 
See  Tincture. 

Argentan.  Town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Orne.  It  stands 
on  the  Orne,  31  m.  by  rly.  N.W.  of 
Alen9on.  Industries  include  lace 
making  and  horse  raising.  During 
the  battles  of  1944  heavy  fighting 
developed  around  Argentan,  which 
was  reached  by  U.S.  forces  on  Aug. 
12.  It  became  the  southern  “  lip” 
of  the  Falaise  (q.v.)  gap,  being 
captured,  and  the  gap  closed  to 
the  north  of  it,  on  Aug.  20.  The 
church  of  S.  Germain  w'as  severely 
damaged. 

Argeniario.  Mountainous  pen¬ 
insula  of  Italy.  Situated  in  the  8. 
of  Tuscany,  it  consists  of  two 
narrow  strips  of  land  enclosing  a 
lagoon.  On  the  headland  stands 
the  town  of  Orbetello.  Its  summit 
reaches  2,085  ft. 

Argentera,  Punta  dell’.  Mt. 
of  N.W.  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  It 
lies  S.W.  of  Cuneo  and  N.  of  Nice 
and  is  10,880  ft.  high.  It  w^'as  first 
ascended  in  1879.  See  aUo 
Argent i^re.  Col  de  F. 

Argenteuil.  Town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  an  important  river  port  on 
the  8eine,  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Paris, 
of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Here  was 
a  convent  of  which  Charlemagne’s 
daughter  became  abbess  and  on 
which  the  emperor  bestowed  a 
garment  said  to  be  the  seamless 
coat  of  Christ,  still  kept  in  the 
pariah  church.  Heloise  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  here,  where  she 
had  been  educated,  and  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul  founded  a  hospital. 

Little  of  ancient  Argenteuil  re¬ 
mains  except  a  round  tower. 
Factories  have  swallowed  up  the 
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once  famous  vineyards,  though  a 
vintage  feast  is  still  held  in  Oct, 
Chief  manufactures  are  machine- 
made  embroideries,  rubber  and 
tires,  motor  cars  and  bicycles, 
papier-mache,  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Pop.  (1954)  63,316. 

Argentiere,  Col  be  l’.  Pass 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the 
Franco-Italian  frontier.  It  was 
crossed  bv  Francis  T  and  his  armv 


in  1515.  At  the  Italian  end  of  it 
is  the  village  of  Argentera.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Barcelomiette, 
France,  to  Cuneo,  Italy,  completed 
in  ISTO.  It  reaches  an  altitude  of 
6,545  ft.  {Spe  aim  Argentera, 
Punta  deir.) 

There  is  a  peak  called  Argen- 
tiere,  12,820  ft.,  in  the  Mont  Blanc 
range,  towering  over  the  village 
of  Arsentie-re  in  Hante-Savoie. 


ARGENTINA:  S.  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  physical  feafures,  constitution,  social  ami  industrial  life, 
history,  and  arts  of  Argentina  are  here  described.  For  more 
detailed  information,  see  articles  on  Buenos  Aires,  Asuncion,  and 
other  cities  ;  Jose  de  San  'Martin,  Hipolo  Irigoyen,  Domingo  Peron, 
and  other  leaders  ;  and  on  such  physical  features  as  Aconcagua,  the 

River  Plate,  Tierra  del  Fuego 


Argentina  is  the  second  largest 
country  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  in  both  area  (1,078,266 
sq.m.)  and  population  (18,955,789 
in  1952).  It  is  roughly  triangular 
in  shape  with  a  maximum  width 
of  980  m.  near  its  base  on  the 
frontier  wdth  Boljvia  and  Paraguay. 
This  is  2,150  m.  distant  from  the 
apex  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  About  the  size 
of  Europe  without  Russia,  it  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Andes  Mts.,  which 
form  the  frontier  with  Chile. 
Argentina  lies  between  latitudes 
2r  40'  S.  and  55°  5'  S.,  and  its 
climate  varies  from  sub-tropical  in 
the  N.  to  antarctic  in  the  S.,  where 
the  prison  settlement  of  Ushuaia, 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
is  the  most  southerly 
inhabited  spot  in  the 
world. 

The  country  may 
be  divided  into  five 
main  regions  : 

(i)  The  Andine, 
which  is  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  glacial  in 
Patagonia,  alpine 
in.  the  picturesque 
district  of  the 
southern  lakes  in 
the  pro vi  nee  of 
Neuquen,  richly 
fertile  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  fruit  and 
vine  growing  foot¬ 
hills  of  Mendoza, 
desert  in  the  arid 
mountains  of 
Tucuman,  which 
merge  into  the 
windswept  plateau 
of  the  extreme 
north-west :  frontier  beti 


(ii)  The  great  sub-tropical 
forested  plain  of  the  Chaco  in 
the  N.,  which  stretches  over  the 
boundary  into  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  Chaco  War  of  1932-35  ; 

(iii)  The  agricultural  country 
called  ‘‘  mesopotamia,’’’  which 
lies  between  the  rivers  Uruguay 
and  Parana,  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Cor- 
rientes,  and  Alisiones ; 

(iv)  The  treeless,  fertile  grass¬ 
lands  of  the  pampa,  which 
extends  in  a  flat,  fanlike  forma¬ 
tion  for  300^00  ni.  from  Buenos 
Aires  and  includes  the  provinces 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  La 
Pampa,  and  Sante  Fe,  covering 
one-fifth  of  the  wdiole  area  of 
Argentina  and  producing  most 
of  tbe  cattle  and  grain  of  the 
country ; 


(v)  The  stony  desert  regifiii 
of  Patagonia,  between  the  Puo 
Colorado  and  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  devoted  to  .sheep 
raising  in  the  X.,  knd  providing 
the  country's  largest  petroleum 
deposits,  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  around  ComodoiG 
Rivadavia. 

Aconcagua,  in  Mendoza,  23.000 
ft.,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Amies, 
is  the  highest  mountiin  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  the  second  highest  in 
the  western  hemisphere  ;  but  be¬ 
sides  the  great  mountain  ehain.  of 
the  Andes,  there  are  smaller  groups 
of  hills,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Cordoba,  range 
(Sierra  de  Cordoba),  rising  out  of 
the  pamj^a  and  stretching  3CMi  m. 
from  N.  to  S.  and  90  m.  at  its 
maxinium  width.  Its  highest  peak 
is  Champaque,  S,5CH  >  ft.  The  Sierra 
del  Tandil,  a  ridge  of  >nialler  hills 
running  inland  from  the  Atlantic 
for  150  m.,  lies  205  ni.  to  the  S.W 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

There  is  a  further  small  range  in. 
Misiones.  the  last  foothills  of  the 
great  Brazilian  escarpment,  and 
here,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Parana 
river,  at  the  itmetion  of  Ai’gentina 
with  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  are 
the  200-ft.-high  Igua,ssu  Falla, 
(nearly  40  ft.  higher  than  Xiagara), 
surrounded  by  a  national  park. 
Another  national  park,  famous  as 
a  mnter  and  a  summer  resort,  lies 
round  Lake  Xahuel  Huapi  in  the 
Argentine  lake  district  of  Xeuquen 
and  Rio  Xegro  proWnces ;  it  ex¬ 
tends  for  3,030  sq.  in.  and  includes 
superb  scenery.  Mar  del  Plata,  six 
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Areentma.  Maiestic  sweep  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  Hoimtens  wM^  the 
iroSier  between  Argentina  and  Chile.  This  view  is  of  a  locality  between  Hendoza  and  SanMago 
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Argentina.  Typical  estancia  of  the  pampa  :  such,  a  cattle  ranching  estate  may  well  cover  many  sanare  mOes.  Above 
(left),  Gauchos  drinking  yerba  mat6  tea  i  (right)  sacks  of  yerba  mat6  being  loaded  at  Puerto  Hendes 


hours  by  train  S.  of  Buenos  Aires,  leased  for  grain.  If  the  cultivated  methods  changed,  and  mutton - 
has  five  miles  of  beaches  visited  by  areas  are  used  for  forage  crops  producing  sheep  raised  in  the  pro- 
more  than  half  a  million  visitors  (oats,  barley,  rye,  sudan  grass)  vince  of  Buenos  Aires  accounted 
during  the  summer  season  (Dec.  to  there  is  an  increase  in  cattle  raising  in  1953-54  for  a  third  of  the  esti- 
Easter).  In  the  extreme  N.,  on  the  at  the  expense  of  exportable  crops  mated  55  million,  when  Argentina 
Chilean  border,  there  are  various  of  maize,  wheat,  and  linseed.  This  still  was  second  only  to  Australia 
thermal  centres,  the  most  import-  happened  in  1952,  and,  with  the  among  wool  exporting  countries, 
ant  of  which  is  Bosario  de  la  further  incidence  of  acute  drought.  The  statistics  for  pigs  increase 
Erontera.  caused  Argentina  to  impoit  wheat  and  diminish  as  maize  prices  fail 

Products.  About  a  third  of  for  the  first  time  within  memory,  or  rise.  In  1952  there  were  nearly 
Argentina  is  forest  land,  41  p.c.  is  Government  attempts  to  re-  4  million,  mostly  to  supply  local 
natural  or  reclaimed  grassland,  10  verse  this  trend  and  to  safeguard  needs. 

p.c.  is  cultivated,  and  the  irrigated  stock  raising  by  more  intensive  Beef  and  mutton  are  exported  in 
orchard  laud  of  the  Andean  foot-  cultivation,  improved  breeding,  refrigerated  ships,  either  chilled 
hills  accounts  for  about  2  p.c.  The  and  the  cleaning  of  the  tick-in-  (just  above  freezing  point)  when 
remaining  14  p.c.  is  unproductive,  fested  lands  on  the  northern  fringe  it  must  be  eaten  within  40  days  of 
About  90  p.c.  of  the  value  of  of  the  pampa  so  that  they  may  slaughter,  or  frozen  solid,  when  it 
the  country’s  export  trade  comes  support  the  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  wlQ  keep  almost  indefinitely.  All 
from  animal  and  agricultural  pro-  and  Aberdeen  Angus  strains  w’hich  processes  of  meat  canning  are 
ducts,  and  most  of  this  is  produced  produce  beef  for  export,  were  handled  in  the  highly  specialised 
from  the  pampa,  where  the  soil  greatly  stimulated  by  an  increas-  and  nationalised  JHgoriJicos ;  the 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  ing  internal  demand  for  meat,  ten  largest  installations  can  handle 
exceptionally  good,  in  spite  of  consequent  upon  a  growing  5,000  steers,  10,000  sheep,  and 
periodic  droughts  and  frosts,  and,  population  with  a  rising  standard  1,000  pigs  in  an  eight-ho^  day.  A 
in  the  N.,  the  menace  of  locusts,  of  living;  according  to  statistics  by-product  of  the  meat  industry  is 
The  economy  of  the  zone  depends  for  1952-53,  the  country  had  about  the  export,  to  the  D.S.A.  and 
on  a  careful  balance  between  stock  45  million  head  of  cattle.  Europe,  of  about  8  million  cattle 

raising  and  grain  production.  Before  the  introduction  of  re-  hides  and  3  million  ^  calf-skins, 
Estawceros  (ranch  ownera)  lease  frigeration,  wool  was  Argentina’s  annually,  together  with  cattle, 
lands  to  grain  farmers  for  three  to  most  important  export,  and  in  and  pig  and  horse  hair, 
five  years,  after  which  it  is  sown  1895  there  were  74  million  sheep.  The  importance  of  the  horse 
with  lucerne  and  returned  to  stock  With  the  world- wide  demand  for  began  to  decline  with  the  coming 
raising,  while  another  ‘  tract  is  frozen  meat,  sheep  breeding  of  the  railway,  and  agam  with 
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the  mechanisation  of  cultivation. 
During  1930-53  the  numbers  fell 
from  10  to  7  millions,  and  the 
heavy  Percherons,  Clydesdales, 
and  Shires  ^vere  replaced  by 
lighter  breeds  suitable  for  polo, 
racing,  and  riding. 

Other  products,  prineipalty  for 
home  consumption,  are  sugar, 
\rith  it.s  by-product  industrial 
alc-uhol,  in  Tiicuman,  Salta,  and 
.fujuy  :  dairy  produce  around  the 
towns  and  in  the  Welsh  colony 
round  Rawson,  in  Clmbiit,  where 
cheese  is  produced ;  yerba  mate 
and  tung  in  Misiones ;  rice  in 
Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Pe, 
Salta,  and  Tiicuman  ;  cotton  in 
El  Chaco  ;  edible  vegetable  oils 
in  Cordoba  and  Sant  e  Ee  ;  tobacco 
in  Corrientes,  Misiones,  and  Salta. 

Fruit  Growing 

Grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  plums, 
and  apples  are  grown  under  irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  Andean  foothills  in 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  citrus  fruit 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Jujuy, 
Salta,  and  Tucuman.  Eresh  fruit 
amounting  to  97,374  tons  was 
exported  in  1952 ;  fruit-drying 
and  canning  industries  are  con¬ 
tinually  diversifying  their  output ; 
and  the  wine  of  the  flourishing 
industry  in  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 
and  Rio  Negro  is  improving  under 
the  advice  of  expert  Prench 
xintners. 

Before  1914  Argentine  economy 
was  almost  exclusively  based  on 
pastoral  and  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties.  Grain  and  meat  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  Great  Britain,  the  rest 
f)f  Europe,  and  the  U.S.A,  in 
return  for  coal,  textiles,  clothing, 
machinery,  motor  cars,  ships, 
locomotives,  and  luxury  goods. 
Great  Britain,  whose  economy 
was  complementary,  was  the 
principal  customer.  As  a  result  of 
two  world  w^ars,  wdth  consequent 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  Argen¬ 
tina  began  increasingly  to  foster 
home  industries.  But  there  is  no 
hard  coal,  and  when  imports  were 
cut  off  by  Avar,  railway  engines 
burnt  wood  from  the  northern 
forests.  The  soft  coal  deposits  in 
Patagonia  were  made  accessible 
by  the  opening  in  1951  of  the  160- 
ra.  railway  from  Gallegos  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  coalfield. 
Production  in  1951  was  109,926 
tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
field  will  be  an  economic  proposi¬ 
tion  by  about  1975.  Imports  of 
coal,  coke,  and  anthracite  were 
2,169,300  tons  in  1951  and 
1,703,700  tons  in  1952,  the  decline 
being  due,  on  account  of  drought, 
to  lack  of  meat  and  grain  for  export. 


Petroleum  is  obtained  in  some 
cjuantity  from  fields  in  Salta, 
Mendoza,  and  Neuquen ;  there 
are  other  deposits  in  the  Gallegos 
valley.  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  in 
Chubut,  has  the  chief  deposits. 
From  this  field  natural  gas  is 
carried  to  the  River  Plate  area 
through  a  1,000-ni.  pipe-line  which 
is  joined  at  General  Conesa  by  a 
tributary  line  from  the  Neuquen 
fields.  A  pipe-line  from  Yocuiba, 
in  Salta,  runs  to  the  tbief  refineries 
at  La  Plata. 

All  iron  and  steel  -was  imported 
until  1938,  wben  5,000  tons  w'ere 
produced.  There  are  iron  mines 
near  Eaple  in  Jujuy,  more  than 
1,000  m.  by  railway  from  Buenos 
Aires,  and  a  blast  furnace  (under 
army  authority)  handles  18,000 
tons  of  charcoal  pig-iron  annually. 
In  1952  about  50,000  tons  of  steel 
came  from  military  engineering 
plants,  and  there  w^as  a  private 
production  of  about  175,000  tons. 
There  is  a  deposit  of  richer  iron 
ore  at  Sierra  Grande,  600  m.  S. 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  near  to  the 
coast  and  cheap  w'ater  transport 
to  the  industrial  area  of  the  River 
Plate.  Total  production  in  1952 
was  estimated  at  200,000  tons ; 
completion  of  a  projected  new' 
steel  and  coking  plant  at  San 
Nicolas,  betw’cen  Rosario  and 
Buenos  Aires,  w'as  expected  to 
bring  Argentine’s  yearly  output 
to  1,000,000  tons.  ‘ 

Developing  Industries 

During  the  years  1943-53  a  light 
engineering  industry  "was  estab¬ 
lished  in  C’ordoba  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  motor  cars,  lorries,  cycles, 
and  tractors.  Some  locomotives 
are  made  at  the  General  San 
Martin  railw'ay  workshops  in 
Mendoza.  Compared  with  pro¬ 
duction  in  1943,  industry  in  1953 
had  expanded  roughly  2^  times 
for  metal,  IJ  tirces  for  maehineiy 
and  vehicles,  and  3^  times  for 
electrical  machines  and  appliances. 
Manufacture  of  plastics,  cement, 
and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products  increased. 

Teaxspokt.  During  1941-51 
the  Argentine  merchant  fleet  was 
established  and  passed  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  tons,  so  that  exports 
and  imports  were  increasingly  car¬ 
ried  in  Argentine  bottoms,  which 
also  competed  in  the  carrying  of 
foreign  cargoes.  Internally,  the 
country  is  served  by  road,  river, 
railway,  and  air. 

On  account  of  the  dearth  of 
gravel  or  stone  in  the  soil  for 
surfacing,  the  roads  are  poor  by 
European  and  U.S.  standards ; 
nevertheless  good  macadaiu  and 


bitumen  roads  link  the  capital 
with  Mar  del  Plata  and  with 
Rosario  and  Cordoba;  and  the 
four  main  inter-provincial  roails 
wiiich  make  up  the  Argentine 
section  of  the  Pan-American  High 
way  weie  opened  to  traffic  in  1942 

Rivers  and  Railways 

The  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
which  flow'  into  the  Plate,  form  an 
important  artery  of  communica¬ 
tion,  navigable  by  ocean-going 
.steamers  as  far  as  Rosario,  Parana, 
and  Santa  Fe.  Smaller  boats  ply 
regularly  to  Corrientes  and  Asun¬ 
cion,  wdiile  special  flat-bottomed 
river  steamers  carry  tourists  as  far 
as  the  Iguassu  Falls  on  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  border.  Rosario,  once  the 
second  port  and  great  grain  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
has  declined  owing  to  the  wheat 
shoitage  and  the  monopoly  of 
Buenos  Aires  as  a  port  of  entry : 
in  1952  Buenos  Aires  carried  ten 
times  the  tonnage  of  the  hitherto 
busy  La  Plata. 

The  railways  of  Argentina  are 
the  most  developed  and  best  in 
the  w'hole  of  South  America.  They 
were  built  and  equipped  in  the 
main  by  British  capital  and 
engineers,  and  were  British-owned 
until  the  Argentine  government 
bought  them  in  1948  with  the 
sterling  balances  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  accumulated  during  the 
Second  Great  War.  Shortage  of 
exportable  rolling  stock  from 
abroad,  and  of  further  foreign 
exchange  for  its  purchase,  resulted 
in  deterioration  and  considerable 
over-usage  of  the  existing  stock 
and  track  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

In  addition  to  the  internal  net¬ 
work  which  links  the  principal 
towns,  there  are  four  international 
railways  :  (i)  through  Entre  Rios, 
Concordia,  and  Posadas  to  Asun¬ 
cion  in  Paraguay  ;  (ii)  through 
Tucuman,  Juju3^  and  La  Quiacha 
to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  ;  (in)  through 
Mendoza  to  Santiago  de  Chile; 
and  (iv)  through  Salta  to  Antofa¬ 
gasta  in  N.  Chile.  A  line  connect¬ 
ing  Bahia  Blanca  on  the  Atlantic 
with  Concepcion  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  of  Chile  was  under  con¬ 
struction  in  1956. 

Argentina’s  internal  air  lines, 
w'hich  connect  the  principal  towns, 
w''ere  nationalised  and  amalga¬ 
mated  in  1949.  International  air 
services  link  Buenos  Aires  with 
Europe,  North  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  other  countries  of 
South  America. 

Constitution.  The  Argentine 
constitution  is  based  on  that  of 
the  U-S.A.  Since  its  inception 


1.  Flock  from  a  sheep-run  being  driven  through  a 
boarded  lane  into  the  sheep  train.  2.  Wool  wagons  in 
Chubut.  3.  Cattle  on  the  painpa.  4.  Inspecting  meat 
for  export  in  a  f rigor ifico.  5.  Packing  grapes  for  export. 


6-  Extensive  plantation  of  mandarin  orange-tr«5  and 
vines.  7*  Part  of  a  prosperous  lakeside  _  farm  in  the 
Territory  of  the  Rio  Negro,  S.  Argentina ;  m  the 
background  can  be  seen  the  great  range  of  the  Andes 
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ill  1853,  it  has  been  several  times 
revised,  notably  by  the  Peron  govt, 
in  1949  when  the  national  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  ratified  con- 
siderable  changes  and  additions  in 
the  direction  of  social  security, 
agrarian  reform,  and  state  owner¬ 
ship  of  mineral  deposits,  natural 
resources,  and  public  services. 

The  constitution  prescribes  a  bi¬ 
cameral  legislature  :  (i)  a  chamber 
of  deputies  consisting  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  per  100,000  inhabitants 
(if  the  number  left  over  from  this 
division  is  50,000  or  more,  there  is 
an  extra  deputy  for  this  group)  ; 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  years 
and  are  eligible  for  re-election ; 
half  the  chamber  is  renewed  every 
three  years,  retirements  being  de¬ 
cided  by  lot ;  (ii)  the  senate,  also 
elected  for  six  years,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  each  province 
and  two  from  the  capital;  one- 
third  is  rene-wed  every  three 
years.  The  vice-president  of 
the  republic  is  president  of  the 
senate. 

After  reorganizations  in  1955, 
Argentina  was  divided  into  22 
provinces  and  the  federal  capital. 
The  provinces  were  Buenos  Aires, 
Catamarca,  El  Chaco,  Chubut, 
Cordoba,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios, 
Formosa,  Jujuy,  IVIendoza, 
Misiones,  Nequen,  La  Pampa,  La 
Kioja,  Rio  Negro,  Patagonia, 
8alta,  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  Santa 
Fe,  Santiago  del  Estero,  and 
Tucuman.  (The  province  of  Pata¬ 
gonia  w^as  created  in  1955  from 
the  former  territories  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.) 
The  provinces  are  autonomous  for 
all  domestic  affairs.  The  federal 
government  at  Buenos  Aires  deals 
with  foreign  affairs,  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  all  matters  affecting  the 
state  as  a  w'hole. 

President’s  Powers 

Executive  jpower  is  vested  in  the 
president,  who  must  be  Argentine- 
bom  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
is  elected  for  a  six-year  term  by  a 
simple  majority  vote,  and  is  there¬ 
after  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election.  (The  interval  of  six 
years  formerly  necessary  was 
abolished,  along  with  the  electoral 
college,  by  the  1949  constitution.) 
The  president  is  commander -in¬ 
chief  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
general  administrator  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  appointing,  with  senate  ap¬ 
proval,  ambassadors,  ministers, 
senior  officers  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  bishops.  He  has  sole  control 
over  the  appointment  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  cabinet  ministers  and 
considar  officials  ;  he  may  also, 
with  senate  approval,  appoint  an 


official  to  take  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  province,  or  any 
economic  activity ;  and  he  may 
suspend  constitutional  guarantees 
by  declaring  a  “  state  of  siege  ”  in 
times  of  crisis. 

Voting  is  obligatory  for  all 
citizens  over  the  age  of  18  ;  women 
were  given  the  franchise  in  1947. 
The  ballot  is  secret.  There  is  a 
supreme  court  which  deals  with 
cases  of  national  significance  or 
those  involving  foreigners  ;  and 
subsidiary  tribunals  in  all  prov¬ 
inces  and  territories  which  handle 
local  cases.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  lower  courts  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president  with  the 
approval  of  the  senate.  Foreigners 
may  apply  for  citizenship  after 
two  Years’  residence,  and,  unless 

V 

they  declare  an  objection,  auto¬ 
matically  become  naturalised  after 
five  years. 

Nationalised  Services 

The  Central  Bank  was  national¬ 
ised  in  1946.  Railways,  air  ser¬ 
vices,  merchant  marine,  tele¬ 
graphic  and  port  facilities,  grain 
elevators,  and,  within  the  capital, 
gas  and  transport  are  also  national¬ 
ised-  In  Aug.,  1950,  twn  basic 
rates  of  exchange  w’ere  established: 
14*00  pesos  to  the  £1  sterling  for 
basic  exports  (excluding  wool)  and 
for  imports  of  essential  fuels  ;  and 
21*00  pesos  to  the  £1  for  aU  other 
priority  imports  and  for  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  processed 
food.  In  addition,  there  w’as  a 
“  free  market  ”  rate  of  38*96  pesos 
to  the  £I  for  other  transactions 
(with  prior  permission  from  the 
Central  Bank). 

Religion  and  Education.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  Argentina 
are  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the 
constitution  allows  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  churches  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  exist.  Teaching  of 
religion  in  schools,  abolishecl-  in 
1884,  was  reintroduced  after  the 
Percn  revolution  of  1943 ;  edu¬ 
cation  was  again  secularised  in 
1954.  Also  in  1954  divorce  was 
made  legal;  and  in  1955  Percn 
abolished  the  status  of  the  R.C. 
Church  as  state  church. 

Illiteracy^  steadily  decreased  with 
the  introduction  of  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  By  1914  it 
had  been  reduced  to  35  p.c.  ;  in 
1945  to  16*6  p.c.  over  the  whole 
country  and  7*7  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  There  are  some 
15,000  primary  and  1,000  second¬ 
ary  schools  under  the  ministry  of 
education.  The  curriculum  of 
private  schools  is  controlled  either 
by  the  national  or  by  the  provincial 
authorities. 


The  oldest  university,  founded 
1613,  is  at  Cordoba.  Others  are  at 
Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata,  and  Tucu¬ 
man;  and  there  are  the  national 
universities  of  El  Litoral  and  Cuyo. 
These  universities  have  earned  hiffh 
standing  in  Latin  America  and  are 
well  endow^ed  with  up-to-date  lab¬ 
oratories  and  specialised  libraries. 
There  are  also  schools  for  industrial 
training,  arts  and  crafts,  com¬ 
mercial  training,  rural  economy, 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Institutes  exist  in  the  large  towms 
where  advanced  instruction  is 
given  in  the  fine  arts,  decorative 
arts,  music,  and  languages.  The 
ministry^  of  agriculture  provides 
rural  schools  where  practical  agri- 
cultiu'e  is  taught. 

People.  There  are  a  very  few 
pure- bred  Indians  left  in  the 
mountains  of  the  N.W.,  the  Chaco, 
and  S.  Patagonia,  and  western 
settlements  along  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  show  some  traces  in  their 
mestizo  population  of  their  early 
colonisation  from  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Paraguay,  but  this  only  amounts 
to  two  p.c.  over  the  whole  country^ 
Tw'o -thirds  of  the  total  population 
live  in  the  city  and  province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  these  people  are 
almost  wholly  of  European  ex¬ 
traction.  In  1914  one-third  of  the 
wdiole  population  was  of  foreign 
birth,  in  1940  one-fifth,  in  1950 
one-sixth. 

The  European  settlers  have 
made  the  pattern  of  Argentine  life 
on  the  groundwork  of  the  Creole 
society  descended  from  the  early 
tSpanish  settlers.  The  U.K.  and  the 
IbkS.A.  have  influenced  the  ma¬ 
terial  development  of  the  country^' 
wfith  films,  plumbing,  relfigeration, 
meat  packing,  telephones,  the 
comic  strip,  railways,  banksj  ship¬ 
ping,  pedigree  stock,  gardens,  and 
football ;  Germans  trained  the 
army  and  also  created  large  bank¬ 
ing  and  shipping  interests  ;  but 
the  Italians,  Spanish,  and  French 
have  made  the  climate  of  opinion, 
and  the  cities  in  particular,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  Great 
War,  were  French  in  outlook, 
culture,  and  manners. 

Argeniine  Ouliuie 

After  1943  there  was  a  growing 
accent  on  Argentine  culture  and 
education.  Argentinians  have  a 
strong  regional  sense,  enhanced  by 
the  differences  of  climate  and 
terrain  in  their  vast  land.  People 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  other 
big  cities  live  in  a  different  world 
from  people  of  the  hinterland ; 
those  of  the  pampas,  with  the 
horse  and  cow  as  their  principal 
domestic  animals,  have  a  com- 
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pletely  different  horizon  from  the 
mountain  folk,  with  their  llamas 
and  goats.  In  the  north  the 
schools  close  for  three  months  in 
the  year  because  of  the  heat,  and 
in  the  south  for  three  months 
because  of  the  cold.  In  S.  Pata¬ 
gonia  the  word  “  summer  ”  means 
that  it  is  daylight  for  most  of  the 
24  hours,  but  never  warm,  and 
there  are  no  flowers. 

History.  The  River  Plate  was 
discovered  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
new  w^estern  route  to  Asia,  anti 
was  navigated  in  an  attempt  to 
find  alternative  access  to  the 
“  mountain  of  silver  ”  and  Potcsi, 
instead  of  the  hazardous  3,000-m. 
journey  on  foot  across  what  is  now 
Brazil,'  and  the  Chaco,  to  Bolivia. 
Solis  made  the  first  landing  in  1516, 
and  was  killed  by  Indians.  Magel¬ 
lan  entered  the  estuary  in  1520, 
but  turned  S.  to  discover  a  way 
into  the  Pacific  through  the  strait 
that  bear  his  name  and  com¬ 
memorates  his  voyage.  Cabot 
and  Garcia  sailed  up  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay  rivers  and  made  a 
settlement  called  Sancti  Spiritus, 
later  wiped  out. 

In  1536  (N.vS.),  Pedro  de  Men¬ 
doza,  equipped  with  a  large  force 
of  men,  horses,  and  provisions, 
founded  the  first  settlement  at 
Buenos  Aires.  It  was  thought 
that  the  first  sight  of  men  on  horse¬ 
back  would  so  intimidate  the  In¬ 
dians  that  they  would  capitulate, 
but  they  brought  the  horses  down 
with  their  weapon,  the  bolas,  and 
the  settlement  was  destroyed  and 
horses  and  cattle  were  turned  loose 
to  become  wild  herds  of  the  pampa. 
These,  and  not  silver,  became  the 
foundation  of  Argentina’s  wealth. 

One  of  the  followers  of  Mendoza 
sailed  up  the  Parana  and  settled, 
together  with  his  men,  in  Asuncicn, 
where  the  Indians,  already  sub¬ 
jected  by  Inca  rule,  "were  less 
ferocious  than  the  Pampas  and 
Guaranis  of  the  south.  Meanwhile 
Pizarro  had  conquered  Peru,  and 
Spain  lost  interest  in  the  “  silver 
river  ”  since  the  contents  of  the 
Potosi  mines  could  now  be  ex¬ 
ported  from  Puerto  Bello  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

First'  Peimaneiit  Settiement 

It  was  from  Asuncion  in  1580 
that  Juan  de  Garay  re-formed  the 
settlement  at  Buenos  Aires,  which 
was  firmly  established  by  1614 
under  Hernando  Arias  de  Saave¬ 
dra.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  expeditions  from  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru  and  from  Chile 
established  the  first  Argentine 
towns  among  the  eastern  foothills 
of  the  Andes  ;  Santiago  del  Estero, 


Tucuman,  Cordoba,  Salta,  La 
Rioja,  Jujuy,  San  Juan,  Mendoza, 
and  San  Luis. 

Owing  to  Spain’s  strict  mari¬ 
time  laws  Buenos  Aires  lived  for 
270  years  after  its  foundation  by 
smuggling  hides,  tallow,  and  salt 
beef,  obtained  from  the  wild  herds 
that  roamed  the  pampa  by  the 
Indians  and  the  gauehos  (descend¬ 
ants  of  the  first  settlers  and  cap¬ 
tured  Indian  women),  who  brought 
them  into  the  town  and  sold  them 
to  the  contrahandistas. 

EIo  de  la  Plata  ViceroyaJty 

In  1776  a  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  was  formed  which  in¬ 
cluded  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Para¬ 
guay,  and  Bolivia,  and  in  1778 
Spain  raised  the  embargo  on  ex¬ 
ports.  Emboldened  by  their  de¬ 
feat  of  the  attempted  British  in¬ 
vasion  of  1806,  the  Porteiios 
(natives  of  Buenos  Aires)  deposed 
the  viceroy  on  March  25,  1810. 
On  July  9,  1816,  in  face  of  the 
threat  of  invasion  by  viceregal 
forces  from  Peni,  and  a  Spanish 
blockade  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(River  Plate),  the  rebels  declared 
their  independence  at  Tucuman, 
and  consolidated  it  by  the  success 
in  arms  of  the  national  hero  Jose 
de  San  Martin  (1778-1850). 

Thereafter  a  struggle  for  control 
between  a  centralised  government 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  local  autonomy,  aided 
by  the  great  landowners  and 
gauehos,  lasted  until  1853,  when, 
at  the  downfall  of  the  ^ctator 
Rosas,  federation  was  recognized 
in  the  constitution.  But  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Buenos  Aires  seceded  and 
civil  war  persisted  until  1861,  when 
Bartolome  Mitre  was  made  the 
first  president  of  the  federal 
government  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  supremacy  of  the  capital 
was  confirmed  through  the  defeat 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  pampa 
by  Julio  Roca  (1843-1914).  This 
inaugurated  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  pastoral  and  later 
agrarian  economy  upon  which  the 
fortune  of  the  country  still  de¬ 
pends.  The  dividing  up  of  the 
pampa  into  great  estancias  among 
Roca’s  officers  in  recognition  of 
their  services  gave  rise  to  the 
system  of  rule  by  a  landed 
oligarchy  that  persisted  until  1943. 
The  estanceros  employed  first  the 
gauehos  and  later,  as  the  rearing  of 
cattle  became  more  specialised, 
European  immigrants,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  six  miUion 
during  1857-1930.  BuOTg  the 
same  period  there  was  increasing 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in 
the  country,  mostly  British.  After 


the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Great 
War  in  1945  the  U.S.A.  beoame 
the  chief  supplier  of  foreign 
capital. 

The  first  radical  president  of 
Argentina,  himself  a  large  land- 
ovTier,  was  Hipolo  Irigoyen  (c. 
1855—1933).  He  was  elected  in 
1916  under  the  laws  proYidintr  for 
universal  (male)  suffrage  and  the 
secret  ballot  passed  in  1912  during 
the  presidency,  1910-14,  fff  Roque 
Saenz  Pena  (1851-1914).  Jrigoyen 
introduced  minimum  wage  law* 
and  an  eight-hour  day,  fixed  rents, 
and  improved  workers'  housing. 
His  successor,  1922-2S,  Marcelo 
Torcuato  de  Alvear  (1868-1942/ 
continued  this  liberal  programme 
and  promoted  the  period  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  the  country 
has  known.  The  world  depression 
of  1929-33,  and  the  fafiiire  of 
Irigoyen’s  leadership  during  his 
second  term  of  office,  led  to  a  con¬ 
servative  reaction  which  was  para¬ 
mount  until  the  revolution  of  1943 
ushered  in  the  Peronista  regime. 

Peronista  Segime 

Juan  Bomiiigo  Peron  (b.  1895). 
leader  of  the  National  Labour 
party,  and  of  the  Peronist  Radi¬ 
cals,  attained  the  presidency  in 
1946  in  the  first  elections  held 
since  1938.  A  new  constitution 
was  introduced,  and  the  Central 
Bank,  railways,  internal  air-lines, 
and  some  shipping  were  nation¬ 
alised.  In  1947  women  were  given 
the  vote,  and  a  special  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers  was  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  state-aided  industries. 
A  ffeneral  election  held  in  1948  was 
boycotted  by  opposition  parties. 
An  act  of  1949  recognized  the 
legality  of  all  existing  parties,  but 
made  them  liable  to  dissolution 
by  government  decree.  Peron, 
re-elected  for  a  second  six-year 
term  in  1952,  was  driven  into  exile 
by  a  military  revolution.  Sept., 
1955,  headed  by  General  Eduardo 
Lonardi  (1896-1956),  in  his  turn 
deposed  two  months  later  by 
General  Pedro  Eugenio  Aramburu. 

During  Peron’s  regime  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workem,  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  that  of  the  landowners  ; 
much  constructional  work  was 
undertaken,  accompanied,  how¬ 
ever,  by  censorship  of  press  and 
radio,  serious  inflation  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves,  and  suppression  of  aO 
democratic  opposition. 

Lai^guage.  The  people  of 
Argentina  s|M3ak  Spanish.  But 
naturally  in  a  continent  the  size 
of  Latin  America,  there  are  many 
variations  in  the  types  of  Spanish 


spoken,  and  the  Argentine  variety, 
judged  by  Castilian  standards,  is 
poor.  x4.rgentina  Is  notable  for  its 
pronunciation  of  the  “  11."  For 
instance,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
more  northern  vSpanish-speaking 
countries  of  Latin  America,  the 
pronunciation  of  the  -word  for 
street,  caUe^  is  “  cahye,”  whereas 
in  Argentina,  it  is  pronounced 
cahje.'"  As  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  land  where  the  population  is 
made  up  of  people  of  very  various 
European  origins,  many  words  not 
used  in  Spain  or  any  other  8pamsh- 
speaking  country  of  America  have 
crept  by  common  usage  into  the 
Argentine  variety  of  Spanish. 

Litebatfre,  Art,  etc.  Lntil 
the  end  of  the  1930s  Argentina 
was  the  cultural  leader  of  Latin 
America.  Outstanding  names  in 
its  literature  and  intellectual  life 
are  :  Esteban  Echeverria  (1805- 
1951),  a  romantic  poet  whose 
greatest  w'ork  was  La  Cautiva, 
1837;  Jose  Marmot  (1818-1881), 
author  of  the  novel  Amalia ; 
Bartolome  Mitre  (1821-1906), 
journalist  (founder  of  the  daily 
newspaper  La  Nacion),  poet  of 
nature,  and  a  leading  historian  of 
8.  xAm erica  :  Juan  Bautista  xAlberdi 


Of  xArgentina's  two 
world  famous  news¬ 
papers,  La  Prensa, 
known  for  its  high 
literary  standards 
and  independent 
views,  is  owned  by 
the  family  of  the 
founder,  Jose  C.  Paz 
(1842-1912).  who 
started  it  in  1869  (it 
was  appropriated  by 
Perun  in  1951,  re¬ 
stored  to  Gainza  Paz 
1956);  La  Nacion,  a 
paper  uith  a  strong 
R.G.  policy,  was 
founded  in  1870  by 
Bartolome  Mitre. 

During  the  19th 
century  native  music 
was  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  folk 
dances,  including 


Argentina, Spanish  dancer 
famed  for  the  precision  of 
her  footwork  and  spirited 
playing  of  the  castanets 


Her  performances  of 
Spanish  dances  and 
her  placing  of  the 
castanets  were  un¬ 
rivalled.  She  toured 
Europe  and  x4meriea, 
appearing  regularly 
in  London  from  1931, 
where  her  Danse 
Hituelle  du  Feu  be- 
came  specially  pop¬ 
ular.  She  died  at 
Bavonne,  Julv  IS, 
1936. 

La  Argentina  was 
instrumental  in  re¬ 
viving  Spanish  clas¬ 
sical  dancing  and  in 
popularising  the 
music  of  Albeniz, 
Granados,  and  Falla. 

Argentine  Pass. 
Pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mts.  In  the  state  of 


the  perieon  (a  native  country  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  near  Denver,  it 
dance)  and  the  tango.  The  ever-  reaches  just  over  13,000  ft. 


growing  number  of  European 
musicians  visiting  Argentina  helped 
to  create  a  local  school  of  music. 


Argentinita,  La.  Stage  name 
of  Encarnacion  Lopez  (1898- 
1945),  bom  in  Buenos  Aires,  who 


The  best  known  composers  are  was  acclaimed  in  Spain  for  her 


Julian  Aguirre  (1869-1924)  and 
Alberto  MTlliams  (1862-1952), 


Spanish  dancing,  worked  in  ballet 
in  New  York,  and  collaborated 


the  ‘ '  grand  old  man  ”  of  Argentine  with  Garcia  Lorca  in  1932  in  the 


(1810-1884),  diplomat,  journalist, 
and  prolific  wTiter  of  prose ; 
Domingo  Sarmiento  (1811-1888), 
statesman,  educator,  poet,  and 
author  of  Pacundo,  a  socio¬ 
political  biography  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  dictator  Rosas ; 
Jose  Hernandez  (1834-1886),  who 
wrote  Martin  Pierro,  the  great 
book  of  primitiv^e  gaucho  life 
in  Argentina ;  Estanislao  del 
CampQ  (1835-1880),  who  wrote 
a  burlesque  poem,  Pausto,  in 
gaueho  dialect ;  and  Ruben  Dario 
(1867-1916),  who,  though  horn 
in  Nicaragua,  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Argentina,  and  whose 
influence  on  modem  Spanish 
verse  has  been  profound. 


music.  The  fine  Colon  Opera 
House  in  Buenos  iVires  was 
modelled  on  the  Scala  at  Milan. 

BihUography .The  Federal  System 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  L.  S, 
Rowe,  1921  ;  The  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  P.  Denis,  1922  ;  The  New 
Argentina,  W.  H.  Koebel,  1923 ; 
Peopling  the  jArgentine  Pampas, 
M.  Jefferson,  1926 ;  The  River 
Plat©  Republics,  W.  E.  Browning, 
1928  ;  A  History  of  the  xArgentine 
Republic,  F,  A,  Kirkpatrick,  1931  ; 
Gauchos  and  Tomtoms.  B.  M. 
M^allenstein,  1932  ;  A  Tentative 
Bibliography  of  Belles  lettres  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  A.  L. 
Coester,  1933  ;  History  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  R.  Levene,  Eng.  trans.  1938  ; 
Britain  and  the  Independence  of 
Latin  America,  C.  K.  Webster, 
1938  ;  River  Plate  Personalities, 


founding  of  the  Madrid  ballet. 

Argentite.  One  of  the  principal 
ores  of  silver.  It  is  the  source  from 
which  much  of  the  silver  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  mines  of  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and 
Nevada.  A  sulphide,  it  has  a 
composition  of  about  86-5%  silver 
and  13-5%  sulphur.  It  is  alw'ays 
found  combined  with  other  sul¬ 
phides,  particularly  those  of  copper 
and  lead. 

Argentoratuzu.  Latin  name 
for  Strasbourg.  Most  of  the  books 
printed  at  Strasbourg  during  the 
15th-17th  centuries  bear  the 
impress  Argentoratum. 

Arges.  River  of  Rumania. 
Rising  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps, 
it  flow’s  for  150  m.  S.  and  S.E.  to 


Twentieth-Century  Writers 

In  the  20th  century  the  best- 
known  Argentine  novelist  is  Hugo 
Wast  (Gustavo  Martinez  Zuviria. 
b.  1883),  whose  popular  novels 
have  been  translated  into  many 
languages.  The  greatest  poet. 


W.  J.  Lamb,  1939;  The  Way 
Southward,  A.  F.  Tsehiffely,  1940  ; 
Argentina,  J.  W.  White,  1942  ; 
The  Argentine  Republic,  Y.  F. 
Rennie,  1945  ;  The  United  States  of 
Argentina,  A.  P.  Whitaker,  1955  : 
Argentina,  G.  Pendle,  1955  ;  South 
America  Yearbook  (annually). 


the  Danube  below’  Oltenitsa. 

The  battle  of  the  Arges  was 
fought  Nov.  30-Dec.  3,  1916, 
hetw’cen  Austro- Germ  an  forces  un¬ 
der  Falkenhayn  and  Maekensen 
and  the  Rumanians  under  Avar- 
escu.  It  resulted  in  a  heavy 


essayist,  and  publicist  w'as  Leo- 
poldo  Lugones  (1874-1938).  A 
novelist  and  historian  whose 
works  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages  is  Ricardo  Rojas 
(b.  1882) ;  another  w’ell  known 
historian  is  Ricardo  Levene  (b. 
1885).  A  poetess  of  outstanding 
merit  was  Alfonsina  Stomi  (1892- 
1038).  An  Argentine  academy  of 
letters,  founded  1921,  has  a 
membership  limited  to  20. 


Argentina,  La..  Stage  name 
of  x4ntonia  Meree  (1890-1936), 
Spanish  dancer.  Born  in  Buenos 
x4ires,  Sept.  4,  1890,  she  W’ent  to 
Spain  at  the  age  of  two  with  her 
parents,  who  became  members  of 
the  company  of  the  Madrid  Royal 
Opera  House.  Argentina  joined 
the  company  at  the  age  of  five. 
At  eleven  she  was  a  premiere 
danseuse.  Later,  moving  to  Paiis, 
she  became  internationally  famous. 


defeat  for  the  Rumanians  and  their 
evacuation  of  Bukarest,  occupied 
by  Maekensen  on  Dec.  6. 

Arghana  Maden.  Tow’n  of 
Turkey,  in  Elazig  vilayet.  On 
the  river  Tigris,  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Diarheldr,'  it  has  an  old  and  very 
rich  copper  mine. 

Argives  (Greek  Argdoi ;  Lat. 
Argixi),  Inhabitants  of  Argos  in 
Greece.  Homer  used  the  term  for 
the  Greeks  in  general. 


argob 
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Argob.  Hebrew  name  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  containing  threescore  cities 
ruled  by  Og  king  of  Bashan  (Deut. 

3 ;  1  Kings  4).  Called  by  the  Greeks 
Trachonitis  (Luke  3),  it  is  usually 
identified  with  the  modern  El 
Lejah.  Described  as  an  ocean  of 
basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  it  k 
studded  wdth  deserted  towns  and 
ancient  villages.  See  Palestine. 

Argol.  Crude  acid  potassium 
tartrate  deposited  from  wine. 
When  grape  juice  ferments  the  acid 
potassium  tartrate  (KHC4H^O(5). 
which  it  contains  naturally,  is 
deposited  because  it  is  less  soluble 
in  the  alcohol  which  results  from 
the  fermentation  process.  Ai-gol  is 
deposited  as  a  crystalline  crust 
on  the  sides  of  the  vat,  and  when 
this  is  recrystallised  it  is  known  as 
tartar ;  from  this,  by  further  purifi¬ 
cation.  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained. 

Ai’gol  occurs  in  commerce  as 
red  argol  and  white  argol,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  deposited  from  red  or 
white  grapes.  From  argol  tartaric 
acid  is  made  by 

neutralising  it  with  whiting  and 
afterwards  boiling  with  calcium 
sulphate.  This  forms  calcium 
tartrate  and  potassium  sulphate. 
The  latter  is  separated  out  by 
crystallisation  and  the  calcinm  tar¬ 
trate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Argolis.  A  district  of  ancient 
Greece.  Occupying  the  N.E.  part 
of  Peloponnesus,  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Aegina  or  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
and  the  ArgoUcus  Sinus  or  Gulf 
of  Nauplia,  it  was  the  territory 
surrounding  Argos.  It  became 
part  of  the  Roman  prov.  of  Achaea 
in  146  B.o.  It  has  many  legendary 
associations,  including  that  of  the 
Lemean  Marsh,  where  Hercules 
slew  the  Hydra.  Argolis  is  a  nome 
or  department  of  modern  Greece. 
Its  capital  is  Nauplia.  Pop. 
(1951)  85,2tS9. 

Argon  (Gr.  argos,  inert).  One 
of  the  gases  which  go  to  make  up 
the  atmosphere.  It  exists  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  1  p.c.  of  air. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1882  Lord  Rayleigh 
mentioned  that  he  had  begun  a  re¬ 
search  on  the  densities  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  in  the  experiments 
he  found  that  the  density  of  nitro¬ 
gen  varies  according  as  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  atmosphere  or 
from  ammonia.  In  1893  chemists 
were  asked  to  maJre  sugg^tions  to 
account  for  this  difrerenoe.  Sir 
William  Ramsay  took  up  the  work 
and  adopted  the  method,  devised  by 
Cavendish  nearly  a  century  before, 
of  removing  the  oxygen  from  air 
by  means  of  an  electric  discharge. 
He  ako  called  attention  to  a  re¬ 
mark  by  Cavendish  that  there  ap¬ 


peared  to  be  a  small  amount  ot 
nitrogen  differing  from  the  rest 
in  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  to 
nitrous  acid.  He  devised  a  method 
of  removing  the  nitrogen  from  air 
by  employing  magnesium  metal 
and  an  electric  current,  and  in  thi. 
wav  collected  a  fairlv  large  amount 
of  the  residue.  Tested  by  the  spec¬ 
trum  method  of  analvsis,  the  resi- 
due  gave  a  different  spectrum  from 
that  of  nitrogen.  This  proved  that 
a  new  gas  had  been  discovered,  and 
it  was  named  argon,  and  the  fact 
published  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1894. 

Argon  is  an  inert  gas,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  it  combine  with 
other  elements  have  failed.  Sir 
James  Dewar  has  liquefied  and 
solidified  it.  Argon  is  now  prepared 
with  comparative  ease  from  the 
air,  provided  it  is  not  required  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity. 

Argon  is  used  in  many  types  of 
electric  lamps  and  display  signs 
and  in  geiger  counter  tubes.  Its 
chemical  sjunbol  is  A,  atomic 
weight  39-9  ;  atomic  number  18  ; 
boiling  point  ~  186^  C. 

Argonaut,  Cuttle  fish  of  the 
genus  Argonauta.  The  beautifully 
ribbed.  translucent  shell  is  secreted 


Argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus.  The  upper 
figuxe  shows  tbe  animal  swimming 


by  the  flat  expansions  of  two  of  the 
arms,  or  tentacles,  of  the  animal, 
and  it  is  not  attached  in  any  way 
to  the  body.  Its  object  is  to  serve 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs.  The 
argonaut  is  common  in  the  tropic 
seas  :  one  species,  the  paper  nau¬ 
tilus,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Argonauts  (Gr.,  sailors  of  the 
Argo).  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
heroes  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jason,  sailed  to  Aea  or  Colchis, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  They  were  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  50-oared  ship 
Argo  which  was  built  by  Argos, 

Jason  was  the  sun  of  Aeson, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
kingship  of  lolcus  in  Thessaly 
by  Ms  half-brother  Pelias.  To 
get  rid  of  Jason,  Pelias  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  fetch  the 
Golden  Fleecy  which  hung  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Mars  at  Colchis. 


Aeetes,  king  of  Coiciiis,  asreed  to 
surrender  the  Fleece  to  Jason  pro¬ 
vided  he  tamed  two  tire -breathing 
oxen  with  feet  of  brass,  and  with 
them  ploughed  a  two-acre  field. 
He  was  then  to  sow  the  teeth  of  a 
dragon,  which  would  produce  a  emp 
of  armed  men.  who  had  all  to  be 
destroyed.  Finally,  he  had  to  kid 
the  dragon  guarding  the  Fleece. 

By  the  help  of  the  magic  powers 
of  Medea,  the  king’s  daughter,  wLo 
fell  in  love  with  him,  Jason  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fulfilling  all  the  condi¬ 
tions,  obtained  the  prize,  aod 
started  home,  taking  with  hini 
Medea  and  her  young  brother  Absy  r- 
lus.  They  were  pursued  by  Aeetes, 
but  Medea  delayed  the  pursuit  by 
murdering  her  brother  and  scatter- 
ins;  his  limbs  in  the  sea,  so  that  thi* 
father  would  have  to  pick  them 
up  for  burial.  Zeus  in  rage  sent 
a  storm :  the  ship  declared  that 
the  expedition  must  visit  Circe  in 
Ausonia  before  it  could  be  purified. 
After  evading  the  fatal  allurements 
of  the  Sirens,  and  escaping  the  perils 
of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  the  voy¬ 
agers  eventually  returned  to  lolcus. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
is  the  subject  of  a  Greek  poem  by 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  of  a 
Latin  adaptation  by  Valerius  Flac- 
CQs,  and  is  described  in  Kingsley’s 
The  Heroes.  See  Jason  ;  Medea. 

Argo  Navis  oe  The  Ship  Argo. 
One  of  the  southern  constellations, 
most  of  which  lies  below  the 
English  horizon.  It  is  so  vast 
that,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
it  has  been  subdivided  into  four 
minor  groups :  Pyxis,  the  compass; 
Vela,  the  sails :  Puppis,  the 
stern  and  Carina,  the  keel. 
It  contains  15  stars  brighter  than 
the  third  magnitude,  among  them 
Canopus,  which  is  next  in  bright¬ 
ness  to  Sirius.  See  Constellations. 

Argonne.  District  in  E.  France, 
known  from  its  wooded  character 
as  the  forest  of  Argonne,  It  covers 
part  of  the  departments  of  Ar¬ 
dennes  and  Meuse,  and  lies  between 
Toul  and  Mezieres,  being  a  stretch 
of  high  ground  between  the  basins 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne.  About 
10  m.  wide  from  east  to  w'est  and 
40  m.  long  from  north  to  south,  it  is 
densely  covered  with  undergrowth 
and  intersected  with  ravines. 

Argonne,  Campaigns  in  the. 
Series  of  operations  in  the  First 
Great  War.  The  Argonne  owed  its 
strategic  importance  to  the  fact 
that  a  succsessful  advance  through 
it  by  the  Germans  would  have 
tum^  Chalons  and  Ve-rdun  and 
rendered  the  French  front  on  the 
Meuse  untenable. 

The  German  Crown  Prince  with 
the  5th  German  army  passed 


Argonne.  Map  of  the  forested  area  through  which  the  Germans  menaced 
Verdun  in  1914  and  1915,  and  through  which  the  French  and  Americans  drove 
back  the  invaders  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  First  Great  War 

through  the  Argonne  in  the  first  region  was  cleared  and  an  advance 
advance  of  Aug.-Sept.,  1914,  and  of  16  m.  accomplished.  American 
by  him  Varennes  was  many  times  casualties  in  the  battle  numbered 
taken  and  relinquished.  During  115,529.  including  15,599  killed 
the  winter  the  ttvo  entrenched  French  casualties  were  7,000. 


back  to  the  14th  or  loth  century, 
and  may  have  originated  among 
thieves,  among  the  gipsies  just 
appearing,  among  students,  or  in 
the  motley  gatherings  at  the  great 
medieval  French  fairs.  The  15th 
century  vagabond -poet  Fran9ois 
Villon,  was  the  first  to  use  slang  in 
Literature,  and  some  of  his  poems 
are  written  entirely  in  argot. 
Argument  (Latin  argmre,,  to 
prove).  That  part  of  a  proof  on 
which  rests  its  validity  or  power  of 
convincing.  The  term  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  argumentation  (de¬ 
monstration  of  the  proof  of  some¬ 
thing  ).  Arguments  may  be  demon¬ 
strative,  based  upon  absolute, 
necessary  truths;  or  dialectic,  based 
upon  relative,  contingent  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  cannot  produce  con¬ 
viction.  The  argil mentum  ad  komi- 


forces  were  in  close  contact 
parted  by  only  a  few  yards  of 
almost  impenetrable  bush,  barbed 
wire,  and  concealed  machine-gun 
posts.  In  Jan.,  1915,  the  French 
failed  in  an  effort  to  storm  Bour- 
euiiles.  In  Feb.  a  fierce  struggle 
opened  for  the  strongly  fortified 
village  of  Vauquois  half  of  which 
was  captured  the  French. 

In  June,  1915,  the  German  staff 
determined  to  make  a  thrust 
through  the  Argonne  with  about 
80,000  men.  French  positions 
were  heavily  bombarded  with  gas- 
shelLs,  and  betw’een  June  20  and 
July  2  a  series  of  assaults  was 
delivered.  About  mid-July  the 
battles  ended  in  a  virtual  stale¬ 
mate,  the  French  holding  all  the 
vital  positions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918  Foch,  as 
supreme  Allied  commander,  re¬ 
solved  to  clear  the  Argonne.  His 
force  included  22  U.S.  divisions 
with  a  total  strength  of  631,000 
men  (though  only  3  divisions  had 
taken  part  in  previous  operations); 
together  with  4  French  divisions 
comprising  138,000  troops,  in¬ 
cluding  artillery.  On  the  German 
side  46  divisions  were  employed. 

The  U.S.  attack  opened  on 
Sept.  26  on  a  front  of  18  m. 
Close  cooperation  of  artillery  could 
not  be  given,  the  U.S.  staff  having 
put  its  main  trust  in  telephones  and 
the  lines  being  cut  by  German 
artillery  fire.  Other  difficulties 
hampering  the  Americans  were 
the  lack  of  roads  and  light  rail¬ 
ways  ;  and,  as  always,  the  mud. 
By  Oct.  4  the  advance  totalled  only 
7  m.  But  the  Germans  were  at  no 
time  strong  enough  to  counter¬ 
attack,  and  on  Oct.  29  Marwitz 
the  German  commander,  fell  back 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Meuse  and 
blew  up  his  ammunition  dumps. 
By  Nov.  2  the  whole  Argonne 


Argos.  City  of  ancient  Greece 
In  Argolis,  3  m.  inland  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  and 
said  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  Greece, 
it  became  the  nucleus  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  with  Mycenae  as  its  capital. 
From  being  the  predominant  state, 
it  fell  in  the  7th  century  B.c. 
under  the  influence  of  Sparta,  but 
remained  independent  until  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Romans  in  146  b.c. 
Many  remains  have  been  excaTrated, 
including  those  of  the  Heraeum  or 
temple  of  Hera,  which  contained  a 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess.  The  modern  Argos  a 
flourishing  town  and  a  junction  on 
the  rly.  from  Corinth  to  Tripolis, 
has  remains  of  its  cyclopean  walls 
and  rock-hewn  amphitheatre.  Pop. 
(1951)  14,728. 

Argostoli.  City  and  seaport  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Greece.  The 
capital  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia, 
it  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Argostoli,  and  had  a 
good  harbour  and  a  naval  school. 
It  had  a  shipbuilding  industry, 
exported  currants,  wine,  and  oil. 
It  was  almost  completely  des¬ 
troyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1953. 
Pop.  (1951)  8,724. 

Argosy.  Term  used,  generally 
figuratively,  in  the  sense  of  a  richly 
laden  ship.  Though  popularly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vessel  Argo  in 
which  Jason  bore  off  the  Golden 
Fleece  {see  Argonauts),  the  word 
was  said  in  the  17th  century  to  be 
derived  from  Aragouse,  a  cori’up- 
tion  o.  Ragosie,  i.e.,  a  ship  from 
the  wealthy  port,  Ragusa. 

Argot.  French  t'^rm  for  slang. 
It  is  applied  to  the  colloquial 
language  of  general  society ;  the 
special  vocabulary  of  a  class, 
community,  profession,  or  calling  . 
and — ^the  earliest  meaning— the 
jargon  of  thieves,  rogues,  and 
vagabonds.  French  slang  dates 


7iem  (to  the  man)  is  an  argument 
addressed  directly  to  an  opponent, 
based  on  his  own  previous  actions 
or  admissions.  A  prion  arguments 
have  their  origin  in  reason,  a  pos¬ 
teriori  are  deduced  from  experience, 

Argim.  River  of  Asia.  It  rises 
in  the  W.  of  Manchuria  and  flows 
mainly  N.  between  that  country 
and  Siberia,  and  unites  with  the 
Shilka  at  Ust-Stryelka  to  form  the 
Amur.  Its  length  is  about  500  m. 

Argus.  In  Greek  mythology 
a  being  with  100  eyes,  "of  which 
only  two  slept  at  a  time.  Hera 
appointed  him  guardian  of  lo, 
whom  Zeus  had  changed  into  a 
heifer,  but  all  his  eyes  were  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  lyre  of  Hermes. 
Hera  thereupon  put  his  eyes  on 
the  tail  of  a  peacock,  the  bird 
sacred  to  her.  Argus  was  also  the 
name  of  the  dog  of  Ulysses,  who 
died  from  joy  when  his  master  re¬ 
turned  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 

Argus  Pheasant.  Species  of 
pheasant  found  in  Malaya  and  Su¬ 
matra.  It  is  notable  for  the  extra- 


Argus  Pheasant,  bird  ot  oeautiioJ 
plumage.  It  is  a  native  of  Malaysia 

ordinary  length  of  the  tail  feathers 
and  for  the  beautiful,  eye-like  spots 
on  its  plumage. 

Argyle,  Pearl  (1910-47).  Brit¬ 
ish  dancer.  Born  at  Johannesburg, 
Nov.  7,  1910,  she  studied  dancing 
under  Marie  Rambert  in  London. 
From  1930  to  1931  she  danced  in 
three  seasons  of  ballet  with  Kar¬ 
savina  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Ham- 
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Pearl  ArgJ^le.  Biitisli  dancer,  member 
of  several  famous  ballet  companies 

merfimith,  and  appeared  in  C.  B. 
Cochran’s  Helen  ’  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  1932.  Her  perforraances 
in  Carnaval,  Aurora’s  .Wedding, 
and  L’Apres-midi  d’un  Faune 
reached  a  brilliant  level  at  the 
Mercury  Theatre  in  1934.  In  1935 
she  joined  the  Sadler’s  Wells  com¬ 
pany.  She  died  Jan.  28,  1947. 

iiigyU,  Eaul  and  Duke  of. 
vSeottish  titles  home  since  1457 
and  1701  respectively  by  the  family 
of  Campbell.  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Loch  Awe  was  a  lord  of  Scotland 
about  1400 ;  his  grandson  Colin 
was  1st  earl.  Archibald,  2nd  earl, 
was  killed  at  Flodden.  Archibald, 
son  of  the  9th  earl,  recovered  the 
titles  and  estates  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  and  for  helping 
William  III  was  rewarded  in  1701 
with  a  dukedom,  John,  the  2nd 
duke,  served  at  Malplaquet.  John 
the  5th  duke,  the  second  husband 
of  Elizabeth  Gunning  {q.v.),  was 
made  a  baron  of  Great  Britain  in 
1766.  The  8th  and  9th  dukes  are 
noticed  separately  below.  In  1949 
the  titles  and  estates  passed  to  the 
11th  duke,  Ian  (b.  1903),  who 
succeeded  a  cousin. 

The  duke  is  hereditary  master 
of  the  royal  household  in  Scotland, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  admiral  of  the  western  isles, 
and  keeper  of  the  castles  of 
Carrick,  Dunoon,  and  Dunataff- 
nage.  His  chief  seat  is  Inveraray 
Castle,  The  eldest  son  is  usually 
known  as  the  marquess  of  Lome, 
and  the  dukedom  has  been  since 
1892  a  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Readers  of  Macaulay’s 
History,  Scott’s  Legend  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  and  Stevenson’s  Catriona  will 
know  of  the  power  once  wielded 
by  the  dukes  in  the  W.  Highlands. 


Argyll,  Archibald  Ca^ipbell, 
Marquess  of  (1598-1661).  Scot¬ 
tish  soldier.  As  Lord  Lome  he 
began  as  a  young  man  to  ad- 
ininister  the  estates  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  father.  In  1638  he  be¬ 
came  the  8th  earl ;  and  with  the 
quarrel  between  Charles  I  and  the 
Covenanters  coming  to  a  head, 
both  sides  were  anxious  to  secure 
his  aid.  A  dour  Presbyterian, 
Argyll  acted  as  a  military  leader 
of  the  Covenanters  in  1639.  Though 
made  a  marquess  by  the  king,  in 
the  Civil  War  he  took  up  arms 
against  Montrose  and  the  Roya  lists, 
who  defeated  him  at  Inverlochy, 
Feb.  2,  1645.  He  fled  to  England, 
but  returned  to  powder  and  associ¬ 
ated  himself  vdth  Cromwell.  After 
the  execution  of  the  king,  he 
changed  sides  again  and  crowned 
Charles  II  at  Scone  in  1651. 
Commonwealth  soldiers  marched 
on  Inveraray  and  after  a  siege 
the  marquess  submitted.  Found 
guilty  of  treason  by  the  Restora¬ 
tion  parliament,  he  was  beheaded 
in  Edinburgh,  May  27,  1661. 

Argyll,  Archibald  Campbell, 
9th  Earl  of  (1629-85).  Scottish 
soldier.  Eldest  son  of  the  above 
marquess,  he  fought  at  Dunbar 
for  Charles  11,  but  submitted  to 
Cromwell  in  1655.  On  refusing  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts 
he  was  imprisoned.  Released  at 
the  Restoration,  he  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  Charles,  and  in  1663  the 
title  of  earl  and  the  estates  of  his 
father  were  given  back.  Through 
protesting  at  the  harshness  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  Covenanters, 
1671,  he  fell  into  disfavour,  and  in 
1681  was  tried  for  treason.  After 
a  travesty  of  justice  Argyll  was 
condemned,  but  escaped  from 
prison  to  Holland.  There  he  met 
Monmouth  and  agreed  on  the 
proposed  invasion  of  Britain.  He 
landed  in  Scotland,  but  the  cause 
failed.  Taken  prisoner,  he  was 
behead^  in  Edinburgh,  June  30, 
1685.  under  the  sentence  of  1681. 

Argyll,  George  Douglas 
Campbell,  8th  Duke  of  (1823- 
1900),  British  statesman  and 
writer.  Born  April  30,  1823,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1847  and 
came  quickly  into  prominence  'n 

the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1853 
he  was  made 
lord  privy 
seal  under 
Aberdeen,  and 
from  18^-i58 
was  postmaster- 
general.  Ill  the 
Whig  ministry 

cSl5.»te  ofl85&^6  to 

oi  Argyn  was  again  lord 


privy  seal,  and  was  secretarv  for 
India,  1S6S-T4.  In  IS  SO  Glad- 
stone  made  iiini  lord  privy  seau 
but  lie  resigned  next  year,  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  Irish  "land  bill. 
Later  he  bitterly  opposed  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Home  Rule  measure,  but 
the  estrangement  was  healed  when 
both  appeared  in  public  on  behalf 
of  the  Armenians.  The  duke  died 
April  24,  1900,  He  wrote  The 
Reign  of  Law,  1867 ;  The  Eastern 
Question,  1879 ;  Our  Responsibili¬ 
ties  for  Turkey,  18%.  Cun,9u!l 
Autobiography  and  Memoirs,  19CM1 
Argyll,  John  iJorcL-is  Suth¬ 
erland  Campbell,  9th  Duke  of 
(1845-1914).  British  politician. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  St. 
Andrews,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  As  the  marquess  of 
Lome  he  niariied  in  1871  the 
Princess  Louise  ( 1848-1 939). fourth 
daughter  of  Queen  A'^ietoria.  During 
1878-83  he  was  governor- genera  I 
of  Canada.  He  was  Liberal  member 
of  Parhament  for  Argyllshire 
1868-78,  and  Liberal  Unionist 
member  for  S.  Manchester  1895— 
1900.  He  succeeded  to  the  duke¬ 
dom  and  estates  in  1900,  and  died 
May  2,  1914. 

Argyll  and  Sutherland  High¬ 
landers.  Kilted  regiment,  a  union 
of  the  old  91st  (Argyllshire  High- 

#  landers)  and  the 

93rd  (Sutherland 
Highlanders). 
The  former  was 

of  Sutherland  in 
A.  and  S.  High-  18CH).  The  old 
landers’  badge  91  gt  specially 

distinguished  itself  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  War,  and  formed  part  of 
the  rearguard  at  Corunna.  The 
93rd  won  renown  at  the  Alma  and 
Balaklava.  A  detachment  of  the 
91st  was  on  board  the  Birkenhead 
when  she  was  wrecked  in  1852. 
The  regiment  bore  an  honourable 
part  in  quelling  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  in  the  S-  African  and  the  two 
Great  Wars.  A  battalion  formed 
the  rearguard  for  the  withdrawal 
to  Singapore  from  Malaya,  1942, 
Other  battalions  served  in  Tunisia, 
notably  at  Longstop  Ridge,  April, 
1943,  and  with  the  B.L.A.,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Rhine  with  the  Highland 
division  (g.v.). 

Argyll  Rooms.  Fashionable 
London  pleasure  resort  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Origin¬ 
ally  a  large  house  in  Little  Argyll 
Street,  London,  W.,  it  was  bought 
by  a  Colonel  Greville  and  converted 
into  a  place  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  where  masquerades,  balls- 
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ArgyUshire.  Map  of  tlie  westenimost 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Britain. 

and  concerts  took  place.  Rebuilt 
by  Jolm  Nash,  the  premises  were 
burnt  down  while  in  the  occupation 
of  M.  Chabert,  known  as  “  the  fire 
king,”  Feb.  5-6,  1830. 

Argyllshire.  Western  maritime 
and  second  largest  po.  of  Scotland. 


Scotland.  Ardnamurchan  Point  in  this  county  is  the  most  westerly 
me  eonnty  is  cut  up  hy  many  lochs  and  bays  into  peninsulas  and  islands 


It  includes  most  islands  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  the  principal  being 
Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  Tiree,  Coll,  Lis- 
more,  Colonaay,  and  the  small  and 
picturesque  islands  of  Iona  and 
Staffa.  Its  greatest  length  is  114 
m.,  extreme  breadth  55  m.,  and 


area  3,110  sq.  m.  The  oo.  is 
served  by  the  Scottish  Region 
of  British  Railways,  and  by  the 
Crinan  Canal,  which  connects 
Loch  Fvne  with  the  Sound  ot 

Hi* 

Jura.  The  coast  measures  more 
than  2,000  m.  and  is  broken  by 
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many  sea-lochs  (Linnhe,  Fyne, 
Moiciart,  Sunart,  Long)  and  land 
projections  (x4rdnaiiiurchan,  Mor- 
ven,  Kint;^Te). 

The  surface  is  generally  rugged 
and  mountainous  (Bidean,  nam 
Bian  3,766  ft.,  Ben  Cruachan 
3.689  ft.,  Stob  Ghabhar  3,565  ft., 
Ben  Ime  3  318  ft.,  Ben  More  3,169 
ft.),  with  low-lying  coast  districts. 
Loch  Awe  is  the  largest  lake,  and 
the  chief  streams,  short,  rapid,  and 
umiavi gable,  are  the  Orchy  and 
Awe.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  and 
herring  and  salmon  fishing  mainly 
engage  industrial  attention  less 
than  10  p.c.  of  the  land  being  under 
cultivation.  Slate  is  quarried  at 
Easdalc  and  BaUachulisb,  coal  is 
worked  near  Campbeltown,  and 
granite  and  limestone  are  also 
found.  Strontian  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  lead  mines.  In  Islay 
and  at  Campbeltown  there  are 
whisky  distilleries,  and  Kinloch- 
Icven  has  a  large  aluminium  works. 
Inveraray  is  the  CO.  town  :  Camp¬ 
beltown,  Dunoon,  Oban,  Lochgilp¬ 
head,  and  Tobermory  are  next  in 
importance.  Argyllshire  is  a  co. 
constituency.  Pop.  (1951)  63,270. 

Argyrokastron  (Albanian, 
Gjinokaster).  Town  of  Albania. 
Called  Ergeri  or  Ergi  by  the  Turks 
when  it  formed  part  of  the  vilayet 
of  Janina,  it  is  an  important  cen¬ 
tre  of  N-  Epirus.  It  lies  about  50 
ra.  N.W.  of  Janina,  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Acrocerauniau 
Mts.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Vijose. 
It  is  noted  for  its  snuff.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Greeks  in  1916, 
and  later  by  the  Italians.  During 
the  Italo-Greek  war  (1940-41)  the 
town  became  the  main  Italian 
forward  base  in  iSouth  Albania, 
but  was  captured  by  the  Greeks 
on  Dec.  8,  1940.  But  they  with¬ 
drew  when  Greece  was  invaded  by 
the  Germans  in  April.  1941  ;  and 
only  in  1944,  when  the  Germans 
abandoned  their  hold  upon  Al¬ 
bania,  was  Argyrokastron  freed. 
Pop.  10,836,  mostly  Greeks. 

Ariadne.  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  Theseus,  on  his  arrival  in 
Crete  with  the  tribute  of  young 
men  and  maidens  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur,  was  shown  by 
Ariadne  how  to  find  his  way  out 
of  the  labyrinth,  the  monster’s 
dweUing-place,  by  means  of  a  ball 
of  thread.  He  took  Ariadne  away 
with  him,  but  deserted  her  on  the 
island  of  Naxos  while  she  slept. 
Here  the  god  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
took  her  to  wife,  and  set  her  crown 
among  the  stars ;  or  took  her  away 
hy  force  from  Theseus  w'hen  they 
landed.  In  Homer,  Ariadne  was 
killed  hy  Artemis  on  her  arrival  at 


Naxos:  in  another  account,  she  slew 
herself  when  abandoned  bv  Theseus. 
Ariadne  was  a  nature  goddess, 
whose  desertion  by  Theseus  and 
marriage  to  Dionysus  may  sym¬ 
bolise  the  death  and  revival  of 
vegetation  in  vinter  and  spring 
respectively. 

Aria  Form.  Term  applied  to 
music  constructed  after  the  for¬ 
mula  A-B~A.  A  represents  one 
section  more  or  less  complete  in 
itself,  sometimes  repeated  ;  B  is  a 
new  section,  for  contrast ;  and  a 
recapitulation  of  A,  entire  or 
modified,  completes  the  aria. 
This  form,  in  embryo,  is  found  in 
popular  airs  such  as  “  Charlie  is 
my  darling.” 

Ariana  or  Aryan  a.  Ancient 
division  of  Asia.  In  the  widest  sense 
it  comprised  the  territoiy  peopled 
by  Aryans  lying  bet'ween  the  Tigris 
on  the  W.  and  the  Indus  on  the  E. 

ArianisirL.  Name  given  to  the 
doctrine,  maintained  by  Arius 
in  the  4th  century,  denying  that 
Christ  was  equal  to  or  was  of  the 
same  substance  with  God  the 
Father.  The  doctrine  may  be 
traced  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  but  was  first  systema¬ 
tised  by  Arius,  a  priest  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Athanasius  Tvas  its 
great  opponent. 

The  controversy  had  become 
acute  by  323,  and  in  325  the 
Councii  of  Nicaea  condemned 
Arius  and  formulated  the  earli¬ 
est  ptiblished  declaration  of  the 
Catholic  Faith — the  Nicene  Greed, 
in  which  the  decision  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  found,  with  a  few 
verbal  differences,  down  to  the 
words  ill  the  Holy  Ghost.”  All 
the  bishops  but  two  subscribed  to 
the  decision.  Eusebius  of  Nico^ 
media  subscribed,  but  altered  the 
(Greek)  wnrd  homo~ousioti~  of  one 
substance  with,  into  homoi-ousion 
=  of  a  similar  substance.  Words 
of  anathema  wnre  added  to  the 
declaration. 

But  Arianism  was  not  extin¬ 
guished.  It  was  in  the  ascendant 
even  under  Constantius  II  (reigned 
337-361)  and  Valens  (364-378), 
but,  Theodosius  I  declaring  for 
Athanasianism,  the  second  great 
council  of  the  Church,  held  at 
Constantinople,  381,  restored  the 
authority  of  its  predecessor  of  325. 
Divided  among  themselves,  the 
Arians  declined  in  numbers  and 
infinence  within  the  Homan  empire. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  heresy 
spread  among  the,  West  Goths, 
whose  adoption  of  Arianism  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  settlement 
in  Thrace;  the  East  Goths  in  Italy, 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Suevi  in 
Spain,  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul, 


and  the  Lombards  in  Upper  Italy, 
until  its  fate  was  sealed  bv  the 
tnumph  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
who  was  baptized  at  Reinis  in  496. 

It  reappeared  in  Europe  in  the  Ibth 
century  in  Poland,  and  in  England 
from  Henrv  I'll!  to  James  I  there 

a. 

were  executions  for  Aiianism. 
Today  it  may  be  traced  in  the 
forms  of  Unilarianism,  Soeinian- 
ism,  and  Deism.  Arianism  was 
not  compatible  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinitv  and  the  divinitv 

at 

of  Christ.  iSVe  Arius  ;  Athanaaius- 
Ariano  Irpino.  Town  and 
episcopal  see  of  Italy,  in  Avellino 
province.  It  stands  among  the 
Apennines,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  ^ne- 
vento,  and  deals  in  hemp,  linen, 
pottery,  oil,  wines,  and  cereals. 

It  has  spinning  mills  and  alcohol 
factories,  and  there  are  gypsum 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
(1951)  26,988.  The  towm  was 
formerly  called  Ariano  di  Puglia. 

Arica.  Northernmost  seaport  of 
Chile.  In  Tarapaca  prov.,  39  m. 
by  riy.  S.  of  Tacna  in  Peru,  it  is 

the  terminus  of  the  rlv.  across  the 

0.1 

Andes  to  La  Paz,  of  Tvhich  it  is 
chief  port  of  entry.  Taken  by 
Chile  from  Peru  in  1880,  it  was 
long  the  subject  of  dispute,  but 
Chilean  possession  was  amicably 
confirmed,  on  the  arbitration  of 
the  U.8.,  by  an  agreement  at  Lima, 
1929.  Exports  include  copper, 
silver,  gold,  iron,  salt,  sulphur, 
guano,  borax.  Pop.  (est.)  30,000. 

Aricliat.  Seaport  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada.  The  capital  of 
Richmond  countv,  and  the  seat 
of  a  R.C.  bishop,  it  stands  on  the 
S.  side  of  Madame  Island. 

Aricm.  One  of  the  oldest  citieo 
of  Latium.  standing  on  the 
Appian  Way,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Rome. 
Opposing  Rome,  it  w’as  conquered 
by  C.  Maenius  in  338  b.c.,  being 
subsequently  granted  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  modem  towTi  of 
Ariccia  lies  to  the  N. 

Allege.  A  department  of  S. 
France.  It  is  bordered  on  the  S. 
by  the  Pwenees,  of  w^hich  it  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  highest  peaks, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Ariege 
and  the  Salat.  Agriculture,  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the 
mining  of  iron  and  other  minerals 
are  the  chief  indnstries.  Foix 
is  the  capital.  The  area  is  1,892 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (1954)  140,010.  . 

Ari^.  Iminty  sprite  who  waits 
on  Prospero’s  commands  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedy  The  Tempest. 
Although  the  name  is  of  Hebrew 
origin,  Ariel  is  the  delicate,  gos¬ 
samer-winged  fairy  of  English 
folk  tales.  Throughout  the  play 
Ariel  voices  a  loi^ng  foe  freedom 
and  at  last  is  restfOred  to 
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the  liberty  of  the  unchartered 
elements.  Shakespeare  gives  Ariel 
three  exquisite  fairy  songs  :  Come 
unto  these  yellow  sands.  Full 
fathom  five  thy  father  lies, 
and  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there 
suck  I.  In  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  (vi,  371)  Ariel  is  one  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  in  Pope’s  Rape 
of  the  Lock  a  sort  of  fairy  lady’s- 
maid  to  Belinda.  See  Tempest,  The. 

Ariel.  Man  of  Moab  whose  two 
sons  were  slain  by  Benaiah,  son  of 
Jehoiada  (2  Sam.  23  ;  1  Chron.  11, 


1 


aria,  frequently  without  definite 
second  and  third  sections.  See  Aria. 

Aril  (late  Latin  arillus,  dried 
grape).  Fleshy  coating  to  certain 
seeds,  arising  from  the  placenta. 
The  best  examples  are  found  in 
the  “  mace  ”  that  encompasses 
the  nutmeg,  and  the  orange- 
coloured  wrapping  of  the  seed  that 
helps  to  make  opened  seed-vessels 
of  the  spindle-tree  so  conspicuous. 

Arimaspi.  Mythical  people  of 
Scythia.  They  are  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  (iv,  13,  27)  as  dwelling 

to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Pau- 
sanias  describes 
them  as  all  one- 
eyed  men  from 
birth,  constantly 
at  war  with  the 
griffins  guarding 
the  gold  of  the 
river  Arimaspius, 
probably  in  the 
Altai  district  of 
Russia.  Aeschylus 
makes  them  in¬ 


edition  (Ferrara.  1532)  the  poem 
appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  and 
as.sumed  its  final  proportions.  His 
other  writings  include  five  come¬ 
dies  and  some  graceful  sonnets. 

After  serving  the  cardinal  faith¬ 
fully  for  14  years  Ariosto  was 
dismissed  without  further  reward 
but  soon  after  joined  the  household 
of  the  cardinal’s  brother  Alfonso, 
duke  of  E.ste.  In  1522  the  poet 
undertook,  with  success,  to  queU  a 
rebellion  in  the  Garfagnana  pro¬ 
vince,  of  which  he  later  became 
governor,  but  after  three  years 
returned  to  Ferrara. "  He  died 
June  6,  1533,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  San  Benedetto,  Ferrara, 
where  a  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Eng. 
translations  of  the  Orlando  :  Sir  J. 
Harington,  1591  ;  T.  H.  CVoker, 
1755  ;  W.  Huggins,  1757  ;  J.  Hoole, 
1773-83  W.  S.  Rose,  1823-31. 
See  The  King  of  Court  Poets,  E.  G. 
Gardner,  19U6  ;  Life  and  Genius  of 
Ariosto,  J.  S.  Nicholson,  1914. 
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disc  Lost,  ii,  943  : 

Ariel  casts  a  spell  at  the  bidding  of  Prospero.  Dennis  The  Arimaspi,  who 

Hutchinson  as  Shakespeare’s  dainty  sprite  in  a  Stratford-  n-ti  Wo 

on- Avon  production  of  The  Tempest,  1938  from  his  [the  ^'if 

R.V.).  The  name  occurs  on  the  fin’s]  wakeful  custody  purloined 
Moabite  stone  in  allusion  to  an  The  guarded  gold, 
altar,  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  Arinos.  A  river  of  Brazil.  It 
man  in  Ezra  8,  and  applied  sym-  rises  in  the  Arinos  plateau  of 
bolieally  to  Jerusalem  in  Isaiah  29,  Matto  Grosso,  and  flows  nearly 
and  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ezek.  43  to  700  m.  N.N.W.  to  join  the  Tapajos, 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  The  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
word  means  lion,  or  altar,  of  God.  Ariosto,  Ludovico  (1474-1533). 

Aries  (Lat.,  ram).  One  of  the  Italian  poet.  Bom  Sept.  8,  1474, 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  at  Reggio,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Through  it  the  sun  passes  on  its  Bolognese  family,  Ariosto  devoted 
annual  round,  and  it  was  asso-  five  years  to  the  study  of  juris- 
ciated  in  Greek  myiihology  with  prudence,  which  he  abandoned 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  in  on  discovering  his  vocation  for 
search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Aries  poetry.  In  1503  he  became  one  of 
is  an  important  but  small  constel-  the  attendant  gentlemen  to  Car- 
lation  close  below  the  greater  W  dinal  Ippolito  d’Este.  He  neither 
that  lies  beneath  the  smaller  W  of  neglected  his  duties  nor  abandoned 
Cassiopeia’s  Chair.  It  can  also  be  his  poetry,  and  after  ten  years  com- 
found  by  following  the  stars  which  pie  ted  24  cantos  of  the  epic  poem 
mark  the  belt  of  Andromeda.  The  that  brought  him  fame,  the  Orlando 
only  bright  stars  in  the  constella-  Furioso,  first  published  in  1516  and 
tion-y-usually  known  by  their  designed  as  a  sequel  to  Boiardo’s 
Arabic  names — are  the  three  on  Orlando  Innamorato.  In  the  third 
the  Ram’s  head.  Alpha  is  known 

as  Hamal,  which  is.  Arabic  for  ^  7^ 

Ram,  and  Beta  and  Gamma  bear  . — ,  j 

the  names  Sheratin,  the  two  signs, 

and  Mesartin,  the  two  attendants.  '  " 

The  “first  point  of  Aries”  is  the  ■ 

point  of  the  heavens  at  which  the  ^ 

sun  annually  crosses  the  Equator  ' 

at  the  vernal  equinox.  Owing  to  ^  IS  '  j 

the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  ,  '  w  W:-''  ’  '''W',;'  ' 'J 

this  point  is  now  actually  in  the  '  ''  ; 

constellation  Pisces,  but  is  still  con-  i 

ventionally  called  the  first  point  of  ^ 

Aries.  iSfe  Zodiac ;  Precession. 

Arietta  (Ital.,  little  aria).  In 
music,  a  short  and  less  important 


L.  H.  do  a  4 

Portrait  by  Titian 

Ariovistus.  A  German  chief, 
mentioned  in  Caesar’s  Gallic  War. 
In  61  B.c.  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  his  followers  to  help  the 
JSeqiiani  against  the  Aedui,  whom 
he  defeated.  He  received  in  return 
iSequanian  territory  in  Alsace, 
but  continued  his  attacks  on  the 
Gauls.  The  Aedui  begged  Caesar 
for  help  and  in  58  b.c.  Caesar 
advanced  into  Alsace  and  defeated 
Ariovistus,  driving  him  back  across 
the  Rhine. 

Arisaig.  District  of  Inverness- 
shire,  Scotland.  It  lies  between 
Lochs  Ailort  and  Morar,  and  is 
partly  covered  by  a  deer  forest. 
The  village  of  .^isaig  is  34  m. 
N.W.  of  Fort  William.  Pop.  (1951), 
with  Moidart,  1,002. 

Arish,  El.  Harbour  of  Egypt. 
It  stands  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Gaza  and 
is  on  the  caravan  route  from 
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Arish.  View  of  the  Egyptian  town  as  seen  from  the  S.E.  From  here  in  the 
First  Great  War  the  British  constructed  a  railway  into  Palestine 


Beersheba  to  Egypt.  It  was  taken  phanes  of  Byzantium  at  Alexan- 
by  Napoleon  in  1799  and  during  dria,  where  he  founded  a  critical 
the  First  Great  War  was  occupied  and  grammatical  school  and  super- 
bv  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was  intended  the  education  of  the 
captured  by  the  British  on  Dec.  21,  children  of  Ptolemy  VI  Phiiometor. 
1916.  The”  advance  of  the  British  When  his  pupil,  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
troops  was  facilitated  by  the  con-  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  be- 
struction  of  a  rly.  to  this  point,  gan  to  persecute  men  of  learning, 
since  extended  over  the  Palestine  Aristarchus  fled  to  Cyprus,  where 
border  and  as  far  as  Haifa.  he  is  said  to  have  starved  himself 

Arista,  IMaeiano  (1802-1855).  to  death. 

Mexican  general.  Bom  at  San  He  devoted  his  labours  to  the  ex- 
Luis  Potosi,  July  26,  1802,  in  1846  planation  and  restoration  of  the  text 
he  took  command  of  the  Mexican  of  the  most  important  Greek  poets, 
army  of  the  north  in  the  war  with  His  great  work  was  his  recension 
the  U.S.A.,  but,  being  defeated  at  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is 
Palo  Alto  (May  8)  and  Resaca  de  la  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  texts. 
Palma  (May  9),  he  was  recalled.  In  this  he  made  use  of  critical 
War  minister  in  1848,  he  was  presi-  marks  to  indicate  spurious  or 
dent  of  Mexico  in  1851-53,  and,  interpolated  parages, 
resigning,  was  banished  to  Europe.  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  Greek 
He  died  at  sea,  Aug.  /,  1855.  astronomer,  who  lived  in  the  third 

Aristaeus.  In  Greek  myth-  century  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have 
oiogy,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  the  first  to  state  that  the 

nymph  Cyrene.  He  was  the  pro-  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 
tector  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  Aristeas  (c.  550  b.c.).  Greek 
shepherds,  and  of  vine  and  olive  ^  native  of  the  island  of 

plantations.  In  Virgil  s  Georgies  Pjoconnesus.  His  poem,  Arima- 
(iv )  he  is  connected  with  the  story  contained  an  account  of  his 

of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (g.'y.).  travels  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Aristagoras  (d-.  497  B.c.).  Sea  and  of  the-  Arimaspi 

Tyrant  of  Miletus  in  Caria.  He  and  other  similarly  fabulous 

persuaded  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  peoples. 

to  aid  him  in  an  attack  on  Naxos,  AHsteides  on  Ahisttdes  (c. 
but  the  expedition  miscarri^.  550-407  b.c).  An  Athenian  general 
Fearing  the  wrath  of  Darius,  who  statesman,  sumamed  the  Just, 

hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Persian  War,  in 


looked  to  Sparta  as  their  leader, 
transferred  their  alleriance  to 
Athens,  and  the  Beilan  league  was 
formed,  Aristeides  was  chosen  to 
organize  the  league,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contrihiitioTi  of  each  state. 


In  domestic  politics,  though  an 
aristocrat  by  birth,  Aristeides,  re¬ 
cognizing  that  the  spirit  oi  the 
times  demanded  it,  was  responsible 
for  the  further  democratisation  of 
the  Athenian  state.  He  improved 
the  political  status  of  the  Thete-*. 
the  fourth  and  lowest  class  of  citi¬ 


zens,  and  was  in  favour  of  admit¬ 
ting  all  classes  to  the  nrchonsiiip. 
In  467  he  died  in  such  poverty  that 
there  was  not  enough  money  to 
pay  for  his  funeral 

Aiisteides  oe  Abistedes  (fl. 
360-330  B.C.).  Greek  painter.  A 
native  of  Thebes,  he  excelled  in 
the  rendering  of  expression  and 
emotion,  though  his  colouring  is 
said  to  have  been  rather  harsh. 
His  most  famous  picture  repre¬ 
sented  a  mother  suckling  her  child 
though  mortally  wounded,  her  face 
depicting  her  anguish  lest  the  in¬ 
fant  should  draw  blood  instead  of 
milk.  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamum, 
paid  100  talents  (£20,000)  for  one 
of  his  pictures. 

Aristeides  or  Aristides  (2nd 
century  b.c.).  Greek  writer.  He 
was  the  author  of  Milesiaca,  scenes 
of  ^Milesian  life,  which,  translated 
into  Latin,  was  very  popular 
among  the  Romans. 


Aristeides  or  Aristides,  Pub¬ 
lius  Aelius  (c.  a.d.  129-189).  A 
Greek  rhetorician,  bom  in  Mysia. 
Trained  by  famous  rhetoricians 
and  literary  men,  he  travelled 
and  lectured.  The  citizens  of 
Smyrna  owed  to  him  the  rebuilding 
of  their  city  after  its  devastation 
by  an  earthquake,  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  his  friend,  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Aristeides’  extant 
works  consist  of  two  treatises  on 
rhetoric  and  a  number  of  speeches. 

Aiistippiis  (e.  435-3^  b.c.). 
Greek  philosopher.  A  native  of 
Clyrene,  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
lanlinnl  of  nbilosonhv.  hence  called 
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Aristocracy  (Greek  arii^tos, 
luest ;  kratos^  goremment).  Terra 
meaning  originally  the  rule  of  the 
best.  men.  Today,  however,  it  is 
used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense, 
meaning  not  a  system  of  govern- 
meiit,  hiitaelass  of  men  <ind  women 
distinguished  from  their  fellows  by 
superior  birth  or  position.  By  an 
exten.sion  such  terms  as  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  aristocracy  of 
wealth  are  used. 

In  its  older  sense  the  word  was 
used  by  Aristotle  to  define  one 
of  three  forms  of  good  govern- 
nient  :  monarchy,  aristocracy, 

b  It 

republic.  He  contrasted  aristo¬ 
cracy  with  oligarchy;  both  mean 
the  rule  of  the  few,  hut  in  one 
the  few  rule  solely  \yith  regard  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  in  the 
other  they  do  not.  Government 
by  an  aristocracy  has  been  fairly 
common  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
although  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  describe  most  of 
such  governments  as  oligarchies ; 
they  were  certainly  the  rule  of  the 
few,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  were  the  rule  of  the  best.  8ome 
of  the  city  states  of  ancient  Greece, 


especially  8parta,  perhaps  enjoyed 
the  nearest  approach  to  real  aristo¬ 
cratic  government  known,  but 
that  of  Venice  was  an  oligarchy. 
An  aristocratic  government  may 
])e  also  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
provided  that  man  is  the  best  man 
— for  instance,  the  philosopher  king 
of  Plato's  Republic.  The  19th- 
century  antithesis  in  the  popular 
mind  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  government  by’  the 
few  against  government  by  the 

manv,  has  in  the  20th  century 
•  * 

been  overshadowed  bv  the  anti- 
tliesis  between  parliamentary 
government  and  new'  forms  of 
dictatorship. 

Aristogiton.  Friend  of  Har- 
modius 

Aristolochia  (Gr.  an'sfos,  best  ; 
Jocliekt.  childbirth).  Large  genus 
of  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs.  It 
includes  about  300  species,  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  regions,  espe¬ 
cially  S.  America.  Birthw'ort  (A. 
chmatitis)  is  European  and,  having 
in  ihe  past  been  cultivated  for 
medicinal  use,  has  long  been  nat¬ 
uralised  in  England.  It  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 


Butehrpan's 
Pipe  (A.  sip- 
ho)  is  a 
American 
climbing 
shrub,  with 
yellow  -  brown 
flowens  the 
shape  of 
wh  i  c  h  h  a  .s 

suggested  the 
popular  name. 

H  n  a  k  e-r  o  o  t 
(A.  serpenift- 
ri  a)  h  a  .s  a 
reputation  as 
a  cure  for  .snake-bite  in  America. 

Aristolochiaceae.  Ihcotyle- 
donous  family  of  climbing  shrubs 
and  herbs  of  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  regions  of  the  world 
except  Australia.  They  have 
irregular  flowers  consisting  of  a 
dull- coloured  calyx  -with  6  to  36 
stamens  and  a  solitary  pistil. 
The  lower  part  of  the  "flower  is 
inflated,  and  this  portion  in  some 
species  acts  as  a  trap  for  flies, 
which  are  made  use  of  as  agents 
in  cross-fertilisation.  The  two 
principal  genera  are  Aristolochia 
(Birth -wort)  and  Asarian  {see 
Asarabacca). 

Aristophanes  (c.  445-385  b.c.). 
Athenian  dramatist.  A  supreme 
comic  genius,  he  was  born  in 
Athens.  He  lived  for  a  time 
and  owned  property  in  Aegina, 
W'hich  gave  his  rivals  opportunity 
to  call  him  a  foreigner.  Fifty- 
four  comedies  in  all  were  attributed 
to  him,  11  of  Avhieh  survive. 
His  first  comedy  w'as  produced 
in  427  B.O.,  and  the  second  edition 
of  the  Plutiis  (considered  the  link 
between  the  Old  Comedy  and  the 
New  of  Menander)  in  388.  He 
was  conservative  in  his  ideas,  the 
Athens  of  the  Persian  Wars  being 
his  golden  age.  The  newer  Athens 
was  distasteful  to  him  ,*  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  growth  of  democracy^ 
and  the  rationalistic  attitude 
towards  religion  and  morals  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Sophists. 

His  earlier  comedies,  such  as 
Hippes  (the  knights),  Nephelai 
(the  clouds),  and  Sphekes  (the 
wasps)  contain  most  violent  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  upon  those  who  in 
his  eyes  stood  for  the  tendencies  he 
deplored,  especially  the  demagogue 
Cleon  and  the  philosopher  Socrates, 
wdiom  he  unjustly  identified  with 
the  Sophists.  Cleon  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  law  courts  to  call 
in  question  the  citizenship  of 
Aristophanes,  who  appears  to  have 
learned  caution,  for  his  plays  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  period  of  Ms  dramatic 
career,  such  as  Ornithes  (the 
birds)  and  Batrachoi  (the  frogs). 


A^teides  (c.  550^67  B.C.)  accosted  by  a  peasant  who,  not  knowing  him, 
wished  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristeides  as  one  to  be  ostracised — because 
he  was  tired  of  hearing  him  called  The  Just.  See  p.  585 

After  a  pointing  hp  E.  E.  Hillemacher,  Dijon  Mmeum 


titis,  or  Birthwort 


in  the  second  of  which  Euripides 

is  held  up  to  ridicule,  were  much 

less  outspoken,  'while  in  his  last 

personal  satire  almost  disappeared. 

Many  come- 
1/ 

dies  derived 
their  names 
from  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  the 
chorus  were 
dressed  up  to 
represent,  e.g. 
The  Wasps, 
The  Birds,  The 
Frogs.  Arist- 

-J 

Aristophanes.'  chief  represen- 

Greek  dramatist  tative  of  what 

Capitol,  Eome  vras  knowB  as 

the  Old  Comedy  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle  and  the  New 


In  spite  of  his  strons  politieai 
convictions,  Aristophanes  lacks 
any  constructive  notions  of  his 
own.  He  is  primarily  a  comedian. 
Though  many  of  his  allusions  are 
unintelligible  owins  to  our  ignor¬ 
ance  of  contemporary  conditions, 
his  work  can  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  the  modem  reader. 
His  humour  is  irresistible  and  his 
wit  unfailingly  brilliant.  Not  only 
was  he  a  supreme  comic  genius ; 
for  beauty  and  delicate  fancy  some 
of  his  hTical  passages  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  There  is  a  spirited  English 
ver.se  translation  by  B.  B.  Rogers, 
Loeb  Cla.ssiea!  Library,  1924, 
^-'cn^sid!  Aristophanes,  Cilbert 
Murray.  1933 ;  The  People  rT 
Aristophanes,  Y.  Ehrenhurg.  1943. 


ARISTOTLE  :  THE  FATHER  OF  LEARNING 

T.  Callander,  Former  Prof,  of  Greek,  Queen’s  Univ,,  Canada 

This  sketch  of  the  life  and  ■work  of  the  great  Greek  scholar  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  many  of  the  great  branches  of  learning. 

See  Ethics ;  Logic;  Metaphysics;  Philosophy,  etc. 

Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher  universalsondeasagainstthemui- 
(384-322  B.C.),  was  bom  at  Stagira  titude  of  particulars  is  modified 


for  his  province,  and  by  dint  of 
sheer  assimilative  capacitY,C‘onpIed. 
with  scientific  insight,  presents  to 
the  world  a  veritable  encyclopedia 
of  .'science,  learning  and  philosophy. 

Most  of  the  works  asenbed  to 
Aristotle  have  penshed.  Amoog 
the  lost  books  are  letters,  speec  hes, 
poems,  philosopiiica!  dialogues. 
treatise.s  on  national  festivals  and 
dramatic  contests,  and  manual" 
of  naturai  history  and  rhetoric.  It 
is  on  these  lost  works  that  Aris¬ 
totle’s  fame  as  an  accomplished 
stylist  was  founded.  What  has 
survived  are  not  his  highly  fin¬ 
ished  literary  efforts,  but  lecture? 
and  treatises  of  a  technical  and 
academic  order.  Intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  is  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Athens,  one  of  15!^ 
similar  surveys  published  in  1891 
from  a  papyrus  found  in  Egypt, 
Altogether  the  extant  works 
though  forming  not  more  than  £ 
fifth  of  the  total  output,  serre 
to  indicate  the  amazing  rangt 
of  the  author  in  virtue  of  wfiicl 
Dante  might  well  .salute  tin 
Stagirite  as  the  '*  master  of  thos« 


years 


a 


demonstrative  science.  On  these 
rests  the  fame  of  Aristotle  as  the 
inventor  of  formal  or,  if  the 
importance  of  the  syllogism  be 
accentuated,  deductive  logic.  It 
was  as  a  rival  to  the  Organon 
that  Bacon  wrote  his  Novum 
Organum,  thus  earning  the  title 
of  the  inventor  of  inductive  logic. 
Bacon  professes  to  supply  a  theory 
or  method  of  scientific  discovery, 
whereas  Aristotle,  although  he 
explicitly  subordinates  his  theor}’ 
of  the  syllogism  to  the  wider 
problem  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
inquiry,  lays  too  much  stress 
relatively  on  the  form  in  which 
the  results  of  discovery  are  set 
forth. 

Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  Rhetoric 

The  Poetics  not  merely  contains 
valuable  information  about  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  it  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  modern  aesthetic.  Un¬ 
like  Plato,  Aristotle  makes  the 
imitative  character  of  poetry  and 
art  no  reproach  against  their 
claim  to  be  a  valuable  function  of 
life,  hut  rests  upon  that  character 
the  special  capacity  of  all  the 
arts  to  achieve  their  proper  ends. 
That  end  is,  in  each  case,  the 
worthy  emplojunent  of  leisure,  or 
true  recreation,  which  is  further 
defined  in  connexion  with  tragedy 
as  the  purgation  of  the  emotions. 
By  a  flash  of  genius  he  divines  the 
serious  function  of  high  art,  and 
leaves  to  future  criticism  the  task 
of  developing  the  fertile  sugges¬ 
tion  thus  thro\\m.  off.  From  the 
suggestion  of  idealising  imitation 
the  theory  of  the  symbolic  in  art 
has  evolved.  In  this  difficult  region 
Aristotle  again  is  the  starting-point 
for  later  investigation. 

The  same  talents,  combined  with 
his  sure  and  cultured  taste,  have 
made  his  three  hooks  on  Rhetoric  a 
classic.  The  main  theme  is  oratory, 
treated  as  the  art  of  producing 
conviction  by  persuasive  speech. 
There  are  admirable  sections  on  the 
emotions  and  how  to  control  them, 
and  on  types  of  character,  besides 
much  refined  criticism  of  diction 
and  figurative  speech.  The  fruits 
of  his  omnivorous  reading  are 
lavishly  used  and,  if  his  neglect 
of  lyric  poetry  throughout  argues 
undue  inteilectualism  in  lids  mental 
make-up,  he  leaves  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  of  iDroad  and  quick  artistic 
sympathies. 

In  the  Ethics  and  the  Politics 
Aristotle  analyses  the  Hellenic 
moral  and  political  order,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it,  with  reservations, 
good.  The  supreme  end  is  happi¬ 
ness,  defimed  as  an  activity  of  the 
soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  in  a 
sufficiently  long  life.  The  external 
conditions  of  happiness  having  been 
briefly  sketched,  the  Ethics  pro¬ 


ceeds  to  felae^rate  the  ^^rfality 
of  the  Hell^d#i|}i^qn^co^uding 
with  an  attemi)iiq:|>tiag"lhe  inner 
life  so  described  into  relation  with 
the  world  of  affairs.  In  opposition 
to  the  Stoics,  Aristotle  contended 
that  external  goods,  environment 
generally,  are  not  indifferent.  Not 
negation  but  subordination  is  his 
maxim  here.  At  the  highest  the 
good  life  will  make  every  good 
thing  serve  its  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand  he  allows  large  scope 
to  the  capacity  of  virtue  to  rise 
superior  even  to  hostile  surround¬ 
ings.  In  the  Politics,  while  still 
remote  from  the  Christian  view 
which  approves  hardship  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
he  makes  the  striking  concession 
to  the  good  life  that  it  may  make 
a  noble  use  of  poverty  and  disease 
itself. 

True  to  his  governing  principle 
of  the  mean,  he  rejects  all  extreme 
social  and  pohtical  programmes. 
He  defends  the  family,  and  even 
justifies  slavery  in  cases  where  the 
free  citizen  is  of  a  superior  race  ; 
he  rejects  communism  and  prefers 
aristocracy  to  cither  extreme  of 
monarchy  or  democracy.  A  mixed 
constitution  is  best  of  all,  and  is 
most  secure  against  civil  strife,  the 
bane  of  the  Hellenic  state.  His 
plan  of  education  is  conceived  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  does 
full  justice  to  the  claims  of  disin¬ 
terested  culture  as  well  as  to  the 
more  obvious  practical  needs. 

Among  essays  in  the  higher  logic 
the  Metaphysics  is  almost  without 
a  rival.  Its  subject  is  Being,  not 
of  a  particular  kind,  but  Being  as 
such.  How  the  universe  of  our 
experience,  composed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals  and  species, 
exposed  to  constant  change,  can 
form  the  subject  of  one  science  is  a 
problem.  In  face  of  the  difficulty 
Aristotle  is  assured  that  the  Being 
or  Essence  of  which  every  thing 
is  a  manifestation  does  present  a 
proper  object  for  treatment  by  a 
supreme  science,  which  he  calls  first 
philosophy.  Tliis  Being  is  alleged 
to  be  the  only  thing  possessing 
reality  by  itself,  and  to  it  all 
other  forms  of  being  are  referred. 

The  Immanence  of  Ideas 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  emphatic 
denial  of  the  independent  existence 
of  universals,  and  despite  the  prior 
reality  which  he  claims  for  the 
individual,  he  recurs  to  the  theory 
of  Being  or  Essence  as  the  first 
cause  of  every  particular  existence. 
In  the  particular  he  discerns,  on  a 
last  analysis,  four  causes — material, 
formal,  efficient,  and  final,  biit  these 
are  precisely  what  in  combination 
constitute  the  object,  converting 
the  potential  existence  into  the 
actual  thing.  As  the  appropriate 


object  of  our  highest  knowiedfre 
this  first  essence  is  that  which  Is 
most  real :  it^  is  apprehended  by 
mind,  and  ultimately  is  identified 
by  Aristotle  ^rith  God.  Consult 
Greek  text  in  e.g.  Teubner  or 
Loeb  classical  series ;  standard 
Eng-  trans.  pub.  by  O.U.P.  ; 
numerous  other  translations. 

Arithmetic  (Greek  aritlimos, 
number).  The  science  of  numbers" 
The  primitive  operation  of  arith¬ 
metic  is  coimting  ;  the  process  of 
addition  affords  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of  counting,  while 
the  inverse  operation,  subtraction, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  short  method 
of  counting  backwards.  Multipli¬ 
cation  is  a  contracted  form  of  addi¬ 
tion,  and  division  a  contracted 
form  of  subtraction.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  make  up  the  four  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic.  The 
concept  of  fractions  is  based  on 
that  of  division.  The  invention 
of  logarithms  and  the  slide  rule 
greatly  _  simplified  complicated 
arithmetical  calculations. 

Arithmetic,  by  its  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  counting 
and  the  derived  process  of  mea¬ 
surement,  gives  us  a  firm  grip  on 
the  real  physical  world  and  reduces 
our  vague  ideas  of  number  and 
quantity  to  precise  form.  It  is  of 
cardinal  importance  in  commerce, 
government,  war,  and  science,  and 
in  the  business  of  life  generally. 

The  development  of  arithmetic 
was  long  hampered  by  lack  of  a 
suitable  notation.  The  number 
which  in  the  present  Arabic 
notation  is  written  888  was  written 
by  3  letters  {ay'  tt'  rj')  in  Greek, 
and  12  (UCCCLXXXVIII)  in 
Roman,  notation.  The  incon¬ 

venience  of  the  Roman  notation 
for  arithmetical  work  is  imme¬ 
diately  obvious.  In  Greek 

notation  one  letter  stands  for 
eight  hundred,  another  for  eighty, 

a  third  for  eight.  In  Arabic 

notation  the  symbol  8  signifies 
eight  or  eighty  or  eight  hundred 
according  to  its  position  in  the 
group  of  figures.  The  invention 
of  the  symbol  0  in  the  Arabic 
system  was  of  decisive  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  made  possible  discrimina¬ 
tion  between,  e.g.,  88  and  808. 
This  simple  idea  of  ascribing 
values  to  the  symbols  dependent 
on  their  relative  positions  pro¬ 
duced  a  system  which  combines 
economy  in  the  number  of  funda¬ 
mental  symbols  required  with 
compactness.  The  medieval 
invention  of  decimals  to  represent 
fractions  {e,g.  1-7  for  1/^)  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  the  flexibility 
of  the  Arabic  system. 


